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ADVERTISEMENT  BY  THE   TRANSLATOR* 

THE  name  and  eftablifhed  reputation  of  the  Abbe  Spallanzani  muft  certainly  be  a 
fufficient  recommendation  of  any  work  he  gives  to  the  public,  efpecially  of  one 
like  the  prefent,  on  which  he  appears  to  have  bellowed  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
labour  and  attention.  The  variety  of  obje&s,  highly  interefting  to  the  naturalift  and 
the  philofopher,  on  which  it  treats,  may  be  feen  in  the  following  introdu&ion,  which  con. 
tains,  in  part,  a  fummary  of  the  work. 

In  the  translation,  fidelity  and  accuracy  have  been  principally  ftudied.  The  reader,  it 
it  prefumed,  has  before  him  a  faithful  tranfcript  of  the  original  (if  the  expreflion  may 
be  allowed)  in  his  own  language.  Where  the  meaning  admitted  of  no  doubt,  the  trans- 
lator thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  phrafeology  of  his  author,  to  give 
his  idea  with  greater  perfpieuity :  a  licence  which  the  different  idioms  of  language  will 
frequently  render  neceflary :  but  where  any  fhadow  of  ambiguity  appeared  (and  in  every 
work,  efpecially  works  of  fcience,  fuch  ambiguities  of  expreflion  will  occasionally  be 
found)  he  has  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to  the  literal  expreflion  of  his  text,  that  the  reader 
may  be  enabled  to  form  his  judgment  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  the  original. 

*  The  parts  lead  interefting  te  the  general  reader  are  omitted. 
VOL.  V.  B  As 
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As  the  Abbe  has  continually  employed  the  terms  of  what  is  called  the  new  nomencla- 
ture of  chemiftry,  it  has  been  thought  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  not  familiar 
with  this  fciehce,  to  add,  in  a  parenthefis,  the  more  ufual  names  of  chemical  fubftances; 
as  for  inftance,  to  fubjoin  to  muriate  of  alumine  the  common  term  of  alum  ;  and  to  mu- 
riate offoda  that  of  feu  fait.  The  Abbe  has  likewife  ufed  the  term  caloric*  on  all  occa- 
fions,  inftead  of  heat  or  warmth.  In  this  the  tranflator  has  not  judged  it  advifable  to 
follow  him,  except  when  he  has  employed  it  in  the  proper  chemical  fenfe  of  the  mat- 
ter of  heat. 

The  plates  are  faithful  copies  of  thofe  in  the  original,  but  more  carefully  and  ele- 
gantly finifhed.  Some  may,  perhaps,  objeft  to  the  difproportionate  fize  of  the  human 
figures  reprefented  in  plates  II.  III.  and  V.  This  objedion  the  author  has  forefeen, 
and,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  IV.  apologizes,  by  remarking,  that  "  the  painter  conceived  he 
might  be  permitted  this  licence,  as,  had  he  attempted  to  obferve  the  rules  of  propor* 
tion,  tfrefe  figures  would  have  been  fcarcely  difcernible  V 

The  work  in  the  original  is  dedicated  to  Court  Wilzeck,  Imperial  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  General  Adminiftration  of  Auftrian  Lombardy j  but  as  this  dedication  only 
contains  the  eulogiums  of  which  fuch  compofitions  ufualiy  confift,  it  has  been  omitted. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  zeal  with  which  I  have  always  been  animated  to  contribute,  as  much  as  might 
be  in  my  power,  to  the  improvement  of  the  Public  Imperial  Mufeum  of  Natural  Hif- 
tory  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pavia,  by  enriching  it  with  the  new  and  important  produc- 
tions I  procured  in  the  various  journeys  and  voyages  I  undertook  both  in  Italy  and 
other  countries,  incited  me  to  travel,  during  the  fummer  and  autumn  vacations,  into 
the  Two  Sicilies.  Though  this  Mufeum  abounded  in  other  kinds  of  natural  produc* 
tions,  it  was  extremely  deficient  in  volcanic  matters,  which  merely  confided  of  a  few 
trivial  fcoriae  of  Vefuvius,  and  fome  extremely  common  lavas  of  the  fame  mountain,, 
that,  having  been  cut  into  tablets  and  polifhed,  had  loft  their  diftinguifhing  character* 
i flics,  and  confequently  could  little  contribute  to  the-inftru&ioa  of  youth  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge. 

As  I  knew  that  no  countries  in  Europe  could  furnifli  a  more  ample  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  volcanic  products  than  the  Phlegrean  Fields,  Mount  Etna,  and  Eolian,  or 
Lipari  Ifles;  I  refolved  to  vifit  them*  and  employed  feveral  months  in  laborious  but  ufe- 
ful  refearches.  To  make  a  proper  choice,  however,  of  the  fubftances  fuitable  to  the 
defign  1  had  in  view,  it  was  neceffary  to  examine  on  the  fpot  the  various  qualities  of 
the  bodies  coqipofing  thofe  volcanized  regions.  This  I  performed  with  the  fame  dili- 
gence and  care  I  have  ufualiy  exerted  in  the  examination  of  other  natural  obje&s.  Still 
more  to  enable  myfelf  to  make  this  felettion,  and  correct  my  judgment  with  refpeft  to 
thefe  fubje&s*  I  had  read,  and  then  re-perufed,  whatever  had  been  written  by  travellers. 
and  the  moft  eminent  naturalifts  relative  to  volcanos,  and  was  fincerely  grateful  to  them. 
for  the  inftru&ion  I  derived  from  their  works.  In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  however*, 
I  difcovered  what  I  Jiad  often  experienced  before, with  refped  to  other  fubje&s,  in  which  I 
bad  been  preceded  by  other  naturalifts,  that,  notwithstanding  the  elegant  and  interefting 
accounts  they  had  given  us  of  the  countries  which  have  fuffered  the  adion  of  fire,  it  was. 

*  Thefe  plates  ire  owkted  a*  a^dijgnice  Xa  the  fiatc  of  the  arts  i»  the  eighteenth  century.    The  view  of 
the  crater  of  Etna  ii  that  of  a  well  I. 
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flill  poffible  to  add  to  them  by  my  refearches,  and  throw  new  light  on  volcanic  know- 
ledge. This  I  fay  not  to  arrogate  to  myfelf  any  merit,  and  flill  lefs  to  detract  from  that  of 
others.  The  powers  of  the  hjiman  mind  are  fo  limited,  that  it  never  can  entirely  ex- 
hauft  the  fubjeft  it  inveftigates.  Other  naturalifts  who  (hall  hereafter  diligently  explore 
the  countries  through  which  I  travelled,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  may  improve  this  part 
of  natural  hiftory  with  ftill  new  difcoveries.  In  like  manner,  though  others  have 
written  of  the  Phlegrean  Fields,  Etna,  and  the  Eolian  Ifles,  the  obfervations  I  have  made 
appear  to  me  to  merit  publication. 

The  method  in  which  I  profecuted  my  refearches  in  thefe  Travels  was  the  following : 
I  have  endeavoured  to  ftudy  volcanic  countries  as  mountains  (hould  be  ftudied.  The 
Jithologift  who  would  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  latter,  attentively  con  fid  ers 
their  ftru&ure  of  rock,  the  whole  of  their  huge  maffes,  the  pofition  and  dire&ion  of 
4he  various  parts  or  ftrata  which  compofe  them,  and  the  intertexture  and  relations  of 
thofe  ftrata.  I  have  adopted  the  fame  mode  of  inquiry  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  travels. 
Fire  in  conjunction  with  elaftic  gafes  has  formed  whole  mountains  and  iflands  ;  but  all 
of  them  have  not  been  produced  in  the  fame  manner,  nor  are  they  compofed  of  the 
fame  fubftance.  Here  we  find  large  maffes  of  tufa  ;  there  of  fcoriae  and  lavas ;  in  an- 
other  part,  pumices,  enamels,  and  glades ;  and  in  another,  a  mixture  of  all  thefe  fub- 
ihttces.  It  was  therefore  neceffary  to  examine  them  on  the  ipot,  and  obferve,  both 
when  they  were  feparate  and  intermingled,  their  relations,  directions,  mixtures,  &c. ., 
without  once  lofing  fight  of  the  peculiar  compofuion  of  thefe  volcanic  mountains,  every 
part  and  recefs  of  which  it  was  requifite  I  (hould  explore. 

In  thefe  inquiries  I  particularly  dire&ed  my  notice  to  two  obje&s :  the  central  fum- 
tnit  of  the  iflands  and  mountains,  and  their  (bores.  The  former  is  ufually  the  firft 
fenfible  effeft  of  the  fubterranean  conflagrations,  the  part  which  firft  emerges  from  the 
waves,  which  often  preferves  the  crater  entire,  and  fometimes  burning,  but  more  fre- 
quently only  its  recognizable  traces.  The  (hores  of  volcanic  iflands  and  mountains 
bathed  by  the  fea,  were  alfo  peculiarly  entitled  to  attention,  nor  do  I  know  that  any 
volcanift  who  has  hitherto  travelled  has  made  them  o/ie  of  the  obje&s  of  his  inquiry. 
We  know  how  much  it  conduces  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ftru&ure  of  moun- 
tains, to  crofs,  or  go  round  them  in  the  beds  of  torreuts  which  have  corroded  their 
foundations,  and  laid  bare  a  part  of  their  fides ;  thus  revealing,  if  I  may  ufe  the  ex- 
.  preffion,  their  internal  organization,  which  without  this  aid  would  have  been  fought 
in  vain  from  external  appearances.  The  fea,  by  incefiantly  beating  with  its  furious 
waves  the  fkirts  of  the  iflands,  has  caufed  fra&ures  and  ravages  incomparably  greater 
than  thofe  occafioned  by  rivers.  By  coafting,  therefore,  thefe  (hores  in  a  boat,  land- 
ing where  they  appear  to  invite  particular  attention,  and  examining  their  open  fides, 
and  rocks  half  fallen  down  and  falling,  we  may  obferve  a  variety  of  important  fa£ts 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  that  kind  of  fcience.  1  (hall  not  here  enlarge  on  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  coafting  volcanic  iflands ;  in  the  courfe  of  this  work 
they  will  be  proved  by  facts. 

The  refearches  I  made  in  volcanic  countries,  though  neceffary,  and  highly  inftru&ive, 
were  not,  however,  fufficient  to  complete  my  defign.  As  lithologifts  are  not  (atisfied 
with  knowing  the  ftrudure,  ((ratification,  and  other  general  qualities  of  mountains, 
but  endeavour  likewife  to  difcover  the  nature  of  their  component  parts,  I  refolved  not 
to  depart  from  the  fame  method  of  enquiry.  It  is  true  that  fome  volcanic  produc- 
tions are  fo  altered  by  the  fire,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  earths 
from  which  they  have  been  produced,  unlefs  we  call  in  aid  the  procefles  of  chemiftry. 
"Such  are  enamels,  glafles,  and  frequently  pumices.    But  lavas,  which*  in  the  greater 
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part  of  the  places  where  I  made  my  observations,  are  abundant  beyond  all  belief,  sure 
feldom  fo  changed  by  the  fire  as  not  to  retain  the  evident  characters  of  their  primitive 
rocks. 

I  began,  then,  by  confidering  the  external  appearance  and  qualities  of  the  places  I 
examined,  as  far,  at  leaft,  as  circumftances  would  permit. 

Whoever  has  undertaken  to  travel  among  mountains,  in  order  to  make  refearches 
relative  to  the  foflil  kingdom,  is  not  ignorant  to  what  changes  the  furfaces  of  ftoney 
fubflances,  even  the  moil  folid  and  hard,  are  fubjed,  from  the  a&ion  of  the  elements 
during  a  long  feries  of  years  and  ages.  Hence,  if  he  would  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  ft  ones  he  examines,  he  will  not  fix  his  attention  on  thofe  found  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  but  rather  on  thofe  buried  at  fome  depth,  and  will  frequently 
forcibly  break  and  detach  them  from  the  internal  maffes  of  which  they  are  a  continua- 
tion. Still  greater  changes  take  place  in  fome  partsof  the  mountains  which  throw  out  firey 
from  the  action  of  fulphureous  acid  vapours,  befides  that  of  the  atmofphere  and  of 
time ;  and  very  frequently  the  volcanic  produft,  which  on  the  furface  feems  to  be  of 
one  kind,  and  at  fome  depth,  of  another,  is  in  faft  the  fame,  but  more  or  lefs  changed 
in  the  firft  inftance  by  the  attion  of  the  atmofphere,  or  that  of  fulphureous  vapours. 

To  render  my  refearches  more  accurate  and  certain,  it  was  neceffary  that  I  fhould  not 
content  myfelf  with  a  Tingle  infpe&ion  of  the  volcanic  fubflances,  on  the  fpot  where  I 
gathered  them.  I  therefore,  when  I  returned  to  Pavia,  re-examined  them  with  the 
greatefl  care,  in  the  retirement  of  my  ftudy ;  not  only  with  the  naked  eye,  but  with 
the  aid  of  the  lens,  before  I  began  to  characterize  and  defcribe  them  lithologically.  The 
reader  will  find  fome  of  the  descriptions  rather  diffufe ;  and,  perhaps,  I  may  be  charged 
with  having  been  too  minute.  But  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  could  not  be  moreconafe  j 
us  a  detailed  defcription  of  fuch  products  can  alone  enable  us  to  difcover  to  what  kind 
of  rocks  they  appertain,  and  what  is  the  particular  chara&eriftic  of  the  volcanic  coun- 
tries hi  which  they  are  found.  Thofe  who,  when  treating  of  volcanos,  have  been  fparing 
of  fuch  defcriptions,  have  left  us  imperfedl  works,  though  in  other  refpe&s  they  may 
be  very  valuable.  All  who  ar§  verfed  in  thefe  fubje&s,  are  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  famous  eruption  of  Etna  in  1 669,  and  the  memoirs  relative  to  different 
remarkable  conflagrations  of  Vefuvius  by  Serao,  Delia  Torre,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  Bottts.  With  refpeft  to  what  regards  the  currents  of  lava  which  thofe  two  vol- 
canos at  thofe  times  poured  forth,  the  fymptoms  and  phenomena  that  accompanied 
them,  and  the  other  circumftances  deferving  notice  which  preceded  and  followed  them, 
their  hiftories  certainly  merit  great  commendation.  They  will  be  highly  valuable  in 
the  eftimation  of  every  lover  of  volcanic  fcience  ;  and  I  have  frequently,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work,  derived  fuch  affiftance  from  them  as  demands  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment. But  from  thefe  relations,  what  idea  can  we  in  general  form  of  the  nature  of 
the  produfts  ejefted,  and  the  currents  they  have  formed  ?  When  do  they  defcribe  with 
fufHcient  accuracy  a  fingle  fubftance  ?  After  having  read  thefe  relations  of  the  violent 
eruptions  which  have  burft  from  the  fides  of  Vefuvius  and  Etna,  we  remain  profoundly 
ignorant  to  what  primitive  rocks  they  appertain.  I  mean  not  by  thefe  remarks  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  thefe  writers  have  juftiy  acquired.  Their  deficiency  in  lithological 
ftudies,  not  cultivated  at  that  time  as  in  the  prelent,  is  a  fufficient  excute ;  I  intend  only 
to  (hew  the  neceflity  there  is  for  circumftantial  defcription,  ihrhich,  in  fad,  form  the  bafis 
of  all  lblid  fcience. 

It  is  neceffary  that  I  fhould  here  mention,  with  refpeft  to  the  defcriptions  I  have, 
given  of  the  different  produfts  of  the  various  volcanic  places  I  vifited,  that,  though  I 
have  treated  diffufely,  and  in  detail,  of  thofe  of  the  Phlegrean  Fields,  fituated  to  tl.e 
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weft  of  Naples,  and  of  others  of  the  Eolian  or  Lipari  Ifles ;  I  have  only  fpoken  inciden- 
tally of  the  produ&ions  of  Vefuvius  and  Etna,  though  both  thefe  volcanos  have  furnifhed 
me  with  a  great  number  of  fpecimens  for  the  Mufeum  at  Pavia ;  not  only  becaufe  that 
to  have  examined  thefe  two  mountains  minutely,  would  h?ve  required  years  inftead  of  a 
few  months ;  but  becaufe  a  defcription  of  thefe  has  already  been  executed  with  great 
ability  by  the  Chevalier  Gioeni,  in  his  Lithologia  Ve/iwiana,  and  by  M.  Dblomieu, 
in  his  "  Defcriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Produ&s  of  Etna." 

The  opportunity  afforded  me  by  having  thefe  volcanic  fubftances  continually  under 
my  infpe&ion  at  Favia,  induced  me  to  make  new  experiments  oq  them.  It  is  certain*  that 
the  greater  .part  of  them  contain  iron.  Yet  the  proof  of  this  by  experiment  was  not 
fuperfluous,  as  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  martial  principle  might  thus  be  dis- 
covered. I  therefore  ufed,  according  to  circumftances,  the  magnetic  needle,  or  mag- 
netized knife.  I  applied  the  former  to  the  produfts  reduced  to  powder,  and  the  latter 
to  thofe  in  fragments ;  taking  care  that  they  fhould  always  be,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
effed  it,  of  the  fame  configuration  apd  volume.  I  then  obferved  the  different  diftances. 
at  which  they  attracted  the  magnetic  needle,  without  noticing  the  pieces  which  exerted 
no  fuch  power,  though  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  deny  that  they  contained  iron  *• 

I  was  attentive  at  the  fame  time  to  an  enquiry  of  much  greater  importance.  Ve- 
fuvius, Etna,  the  Eolian  Ifles,  and  lfchia,  are  large  mountains  formed  of  rocks  which 
have  undergone  liquefa&ion,  and  fometimes  a  true  vitrification  ;  fuch  has  been  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fubterranean  conflagrations.  What  fire  can  we  produce  equivalent  to  thefe 
effe&s  ?  I  have  difcovered  that  the  fire  of  the  glafs-furnace  will  completely  fufe  again 
the  vitrifications,  enamels,  pumices,  fcoriae,  and  lavas  of  thefe  and  other  volcanic  coun- 
tries. The  fame  will,  in  like  manner,  vitrify  rocks  congenerous  to  thofe  from -which 
thefe  mountains  have  originated  by  the  means  of  fubterranean  conflagrations.  A  lefs 
intenfe  fire,  on  the  contrary,  produces  no  fuch  effett  on  any  of  thefe  fubftances. 

As  I  wilhed  to  attain  to  the  mod  rigorous  accuracy  in  this  experiment,  1  was  not  fa* 
tisfied  with  discovering  that  the  fire  of  the  glafs  furnace  was  capable  of  effecting  thefe 
fufions ;  I  determined,  if  poflible,  to  afcertain  the  precife  degree  of  heat  neceflary  to- 
produce  them,  for  which  purpofe  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  than  the  pyrometer  of 
Wedgwood.  This  inftrument,  ft  is  well  known,  is  compofed  of  two  parts  j  the  thermo- 
metry pieces  and  the  gage.  The  former  are  fmall  cylinders  of  very  fine  clay.  Th 
latter,  which  is  fix  inches  long,  is  formed  by  two  pieces  of  the  fame  earth,  the  interna* 
fides  of  which  are  ftraight  and  fmooth  ;  but  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  more  diftant  from  each 
other  at  one  extremity  than  the  other,  thus  forming  a  converging  fpace  divided  into 
two  hundred  and  forty  parts.  The  greater  aperture  of  this  gage  is  the  beginning  of  th^ 
fcale,  and  denotes  the  heat  which  produces  a  beginning  of  rednefs  in  iron.  If,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  clay  cylinders  (hall  have  been  expofed  to  a  greater  heat,  it  will  be  con- 
tracted, and  fink  lower  between  the  converging  fides ;  and,  the  fides  being  graduated,. 
the  degree  at  which  it  flops  will  be  the  meafure  of  its  contra&ipn,  and  confequently  of 
the  degree  of  heat  it  has  undergone ;  the  cylinders,  as  the  inventor  has  obferved,  re- 
prefenting  the  mercury,  and  the  converging  fides  the  fcale  of  the  thermometer.. 

To  afcertain,  therefore,  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  glafs  furnace  neceflary  for  the  fufion 
of  thefe  volcanic  produ&ions,  and  the  rocks  whence  they  derive  their  origin,  I  made 
ufe  of  this  pyrometer  in  the  following  manner.  I  placed  in  the  furnace,  near  the  fub- 
ftances I  intended  to  fufe,  one  or  more  of  the  clay  cylinders  abovementioned,  in  a  cafe  of 

*  As  the  iron  is  fometimes  in  the  date  of  osydc  (calx),  I  employed  the  ufual  methods  to  revive  It  In  the 
productions  I  examined.  . 

the 
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the  fame  clay,  and  let  them  remain  the**  the  whole  time  neceffary  for  the  fufion  of  thofe 
fubftances.  I  then  meafured  their  contra&ion  by  the  gage ;  and  found  that  the  heat  of 
the  glafs  furnace  was  87!  degrees  of  this  pyrometer  j  a  heat,  according  to  the  obferva* 
tion  of  the  inventor,  but  2  \  degrees  lefs  than  that  of  welding  iron,  which  latter  heat 
correfponds  to  1 2,777°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  *.  In  fa£t,  filings  of  iron  (in  which 
the  furface  of  the  metal  is  greatly  enlarged)  being  continued  four-and-twenty  hours  in 
the  glafs  furnace  of  Pavia,  of  which  I  always  made  ufe  in  thefe  experiments,  congluti- 
nated  into  a  folid  though  friable  body,  and  (hewed  an  evident  beginning  fufion.  Whence 
I  conclude  that  a  greater  heat  is  ufually  kept  up  in  thefe  furnaces  than  is  neceffary  for 
the  fufion  of  glafs. 

Though  the  blowing  pipe  did  not  in  general  greatly  conduce  to  the  fuccefs  of  my  ex- 
periments, I  fometimes  found  it  ufef ul.  In  fome  cafes  I  likewife  had  recourfe  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  fire  excited  by  oxygenous  gas  (dephlogifticated  air). 

There  is  fcarcely  any  natural  produQ,  volcanic  or  not  volcanic,  of  which  I  have 
treated  in  this  work,  that  I  did  not  try  in  the  fire,  in  one  or  other  of  the  manners  I 
have  defcribed,  and  frequently  more  than  once.  Thefe  experiments  in  the  dry  way  I 
often  accompanied  with  others  in  the  humid,  with  refpett  to  the  produ&ions  of  volcanic 
fire.     The  manner  in  which  I  proceeded  was  as  follows : 

When  the  external  appearance  of  thefe  produ&s  perfe&ly  agreed  with  that  of  earths 
not  volcanic  before  known,  and  analized  by  able  chemifts ;  I  thought  I  might  determine 
the  genus  of  the  volcanic  production  without  analyzing  it  in  the  humid  way ;  and  when 
I  made  experiments  on  a  few  pieces,  I  found  I  was  not  deceived.  But  when  the  exter- 
nal appearance  appeared  to  tne  new,  and  not  to  agree  with  that  of  the  earths  already 
known,  I  then  had  recourfe  to  an  examination  by  the  humid  method,  by  which  I  eluci- 
dated the  genus,  and  frequently  the  fpecies,  of  thefe  fubllances.  Before,  therefore,  I 
proceeded  to  defcribe  any  pieces  I  had  colle&ed,  1  was  certain,  or  thought  myfelf  fo, 
that  I  had  obtained  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  them.  And  when  I  could  not  arrive  at 
this  knowledge,  but  remained  uncertain  to  what  genus  they  appertained,  I  have  never 
failed  to  exprefs  myfelf  doubtfully.  In  thefe  refearches,  equally  laborious,  delicate,  and 
neceffary,  1  have  employed  much  of  my  time,  not  without  confiderable  expence.  .In 
my  volcanic  travels  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  upon  myfelf  the  parts  both  of  naturalift 
and  chemift.  The  natural  hiftory  of  foflils  is  fo  clofely  connected  with  modern  che- 
miftry,  and  the  rapid  and  prodigious  progrcfs  of  the  one  fo  exadtly  keeps  pace  with  that 
of  the  other,  that  we  cannot  feparate  them  without  great  injury  to  both.  But  as  the 
chemift  in  hia  laboratory  can  reafon  but  imperfe&ly  concerning  the  mountains,  the  com- 
ponent earth  of  which  he  analyzes ;  fo  the  obfervations  of  the.  lithological  traveller 
muft  always  be  defective  when  not  conjoined  (at  lea  ft  when  it  may  be  neceffary)  with 

'chemical  inveftigations.     What  is  true  of  foflils  not  volcanic,  muft  likewife  be  fo,  in  a. 

certain  degree,  and  with  neceffary  allowances,  of  volcanic  foflils.     Here,  in  fine,  neither 

obfervation  alone,  nor  experience  alone,  are  fufficient ;  but  both  muft  join  to  conduft 

the  inveftigator  of  nature,  or  he  cannot  be  fucceTsful  in  his  refearches. 

^  Where  my  experimental  enquiries  have  been  (hort,  I  have  incorporated  them  with  my 

/4&tri£tive ;  as  they  are  relative  to  the  produ&ions  I  met  with  in  the  different  places  I 
vifited.  But  more  than  once  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  ad  otherwife  j  and  thefuU 
jefts  treated,  appear  to  me  to  juftify  the  method  I  have  adopted. 

"  What  is  the  a&ivity,  in  general,  of  volcanic  fires,  has  been  a  queftion  long  agitated* 
and  which  is  certainly  of  difficult  folution.     In  this  difpute,  writers  have  gone  into  op- 

.polite  extremes  j  fome  afferting  lhat  thefe  fires  are  extremely  a&ive,  and  othersthat  they 

•  Journal  de  Rozier,  tool.  xxx. 

•are 
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are  very  feeble,  while  all  endeavour  to  fupport  their  opinions  by  fadts.  Having  treated 
on  volcanos  fo  much  at  length  in  this  work,  I  conld  not  avoid  confidering  this  queftion; 
I  have  weighed  the  arguments  on  both  fides  without  prejudice ;  I  have  made  various 
experiments  j  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  appeared  to  me  to  have  the 
ftrongeft  fupport  from  reafon  and  from  fafts. 

The  nature  of  elaftic  gafes  by  which  the  liquefied  matters  of  volcanos  are  penetrated 
and  agitated,  was  another  fubjeft  well  deferving  attentive  confideralion.  The  vacuities, 
inflations,  and  tumors,  which  fuch  matters  frequently  retain  in  a  (late  of  congelation, 
can  only  be  afcribed  to  the  elafticity  of  thefe  gafes  while  they  were  in  a  ftate  of  liquidity* 
Our  common  fire  will  reproduce  in  them  thefe  gafes  equally  with  the  volcanic.  In  fad, 
many  lavas,  pumices,  glaffes,  enamels,  and  fcoriae,  though  by  pulverization  they  may 
be  deprived  of  thefe  vacuities,  which  are  more  or  lefs  large,  and  ufually  orbicular,  re- 
cover them  by  refufion  in  the  furnace ;  and  in  many  of  thefe  bodies  the  gafeous  bubbles 
are  fo  abundant,  that  by  their  great  inflation,  while  in  a&ual  fufion,  they  force  them  to 
flow  over  the  edges  of  the  crucible.  Thefe  observations  led  the  way  to  enquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  qualities  of  thefe  gafes,  by  liquefying  in  chemical  furnaces  volcanic  fubftances 
reduced  to  powder,  and  placed  in  matrafles  fitted  to  a  chemical  mercurial  apparatus. 
By  a  great  number  of  experiments  of  this  kind  I  difcovered  the  true  nature  of  thefe 
gafeous  fubftances,  of  which  our  knowledge  was  before  very  vague  and  uncertain.  * 

This  difcovery  naturally  led  to  the  enquiry  what  part  the  elaftic  gafes  take  in  the 
eruptions  of  volcanos ;  and  this  enquiry  to  a  difcuflion  of  the  caufes  of  tbofe  eruptions. 

The  chemical  proceflfes  I  employed  to  afcertain  the  chara&ers  of  the  gafes  of  volcanic 
productions  likewife  difcovered  to  me  a  new  fad,  which  wps,  that  feveral  of  thefe  pro- 
ductions contain  muriatic  acid.     This  difcovery  again  produced  new  enquiries  #. 

Laftly,  I  mud  not  omit  the  refearches  relative  to  the  origin  prifmatic  or  bafalti- 
form  lavas.  It  is  an  opinion  almoft  univerfal,  that  lavas  take  this  regular  figure  in  the 
fea,  by  the  fudden  condeofation  and  congelation  they  differed  when  they  flowed  into  it 
in  a  fluid  ftate.  I  could  not  have  met  with  examples  of  this  kind  more  proper  to  enable 
me  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  fubje£t  than  thofe  which  prefented  themfelves  to  my  view 
while  coafting  the  fliores  of  Italy,  a  great  part  of  Etna,  and  the  whole  of  the  Lipari . 
iflands. 

Thefe  different  difcufljons  relative  to  the  efficacy  of  fubterraneous  conflagrations,  the 
gafes  of  volcanic  productions,  the  caufes  of  the  eruptions  of  volcanos,  and  the  muriatic 
acid  contained  in  various  of  their  produfls;  with  the  enquiries  concerning  the  origin  of 
bafaltiform  lavas— to  trestf  them  at  length,  as  they  required,  would  have  too  much  bro- 
ken the  thread  of  the  narrative  of  my  travels.  I  have  therefore  placed  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  my  accounts  of  the  Phlegrean  Fields,  Etna,,  and  the 
Eolian  Ifles. 

In  the  volcanized  countries  in  which  I  travelled,  there  are  four  craters  ftill  burning, 
Vefuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  Vulcano.  To  all  thefe  four,  from  an  ardent  defire  of 
obtainiiHt  knowledge,  I  wiflied  to  make  a  near  approach.  By  Vefuvius  this  wifh  was 
aot  gratified  ;  but  Etna  was' more  condescending,  though  incomparably  more  formida- 
ble ;  and  a  fimilar  good  fortune  attended  me  at  Stromboli  and  Vulcano.  The  clear 
and  diftind  view  I  h jd  of  thefe  three  craters  was  equally  pleafing  and  inftru&ive. .  The 
crater  of  Etna  I  delineated  myfelf ;  the  views  of  Vulcano  and  Stromboli  are  the  work  of 
a,  draughtfman  I  took  with  me  for  that  purpofe,  and  who  likewife  furnifhed  ms  witb  < 

•  Id  thefe  chemical  experiments  I  was  greatly  afftfted  by  the  Signors  Noeetti,  father  and  fon  ;  the  for* 
ncr  operator  in  the  public  fchool  of  chemiftry  in  Pavia,  and  the  latter  repeater  in  the  fame*  They  are  both 
wellwfed  in  chemical  feience,  and  are  entitled  to  my  grateful  acknowledgment*, 

drawings,, 


t* 
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drawings  of  fome  other  volcanic  mountains  defcribed  in  this  work.  1  fhall  only  addf 
that  all  thefe  de(ign$  have  been  retouched  and  greatly  improved  by  Sig.  Francefco 
Lanfranchi,  an  eminent  painter  in  the  univerfity  of  Pavia. 

The  origin  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  which  are  the  prod uft ions  of  fire,  was  certainly  the 
principal  motive  of  my  vifiting  them ;  yet  in  many  other  refpe&s  they  are  certainly  '- 
very  interefting.     The  chara&er,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants  \  their  po- 
pulation, agriculture,  and  commerce,  are  obje&s'well  deferving  enquiry,  and  have  the 
.greater  claim  to  the  attention  of  an  Italian,  from  their  being  fo  little  known  in  Italy, 

I  have  alfo  made  fome  obfervations  on  the  animals  in  thofe  iflands,  as,  for  inftance, 
on  a  kind  of  birds  which  with  us  are  birds  of  paffage,  but  there  (in  part  at  lead)  ftation- 
ary  ;  I  mean  fwallows.  Some  years -ago  I  made  obfervations  on  the  natural  qualities 
of  feveral  fpecies  of  fwallows  (the  hirundo  rujlica^  urbicay  riparia,  apus,  melba,  LinnS), 
and  to  thefe  I  fiow  add  thofe  I  made  in  the  Lipari  iflands. 

The  environs  of  Meffina,  where,  after  I  had  finifhed  my  volcanic  travels,  I  remained 
more  than  a  month,  afforded  me  much  inftru&ion,  from  the  variety  of  natural  obje&s 
they  prefented.  Though  four  years  and  a  half  had  elapfed  fince  that  unfortunate  city 
had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  earthquakes,  the  melancholy  fcene  was  dill  frefli  in  every  one's 
memory.  A  great  part  of  the  public  and  private  edifices  were  ftill  in  the  fame  ruinous 
condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  that  calamitous  event.  Numbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants ftill  continued  to  lodge  in  the  half-deftroyed  houfes,  and  others  in  huts  and 
iheds ;  while  they  all  appeared  opprefled  and  overwhelmed  with  fears  from  which  they 
had  not  yet  recovered.  The  impreflions  made  on  me  by  what  I  faw  of  the  effe&s  of 
this  calamity  were  fuch  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  me- 
lancholy fituation  in  which  I  found  Meffina,  and  of  the  definition  occafioned  by  the 
dreadful  earthquake  in  1783. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  former  diftant  twelve  miles  from  Meffina,  and  the  latter 
about  a  hundred  paces  within  the  famous  Strait,  were  two  objefts  to  which  I  firft  turned 
my  attention.  That  part  of  the  fea  being  then  calm,  at  leaft  as  calm  as  the  Strait  of 
Meffina  can  be,  I  was  enabled  to  take  a  near  view  of  them  both,  and  even  to  pafs  over 
Charybdis  in  a  boat.  I  alfo  made  enquiries  of  the  Meflinefe  failors,  who  are  employed 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  that  Strait,  and  confequently  have  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  juft  and  precife  idea  of  thefe  two  celebrated  places ;  and  from  what  they  told 
me,  and  t^e  obfervations  I  made  myfelf,  I  am  convinced  that  Charybdis  is  not  a  real 
whirlpool,  as  has  been  hitherto  believed. 

In  the  Strait  of  Meffina  I  found  other  inftru&ive  natural  curiofities  furniflied  by  the 
fiflieries  for  the  fword-fifh  (Xiphias  gladius,  Lin.)9  the  ravenous  (hark  (Squalus  carcha* 
rias\  and  for  coral  (I/is  nobiiis). 

Being  at  Meffina  at  the  time  of  the  annual  paffage  of  the  fword-fifli  through  the 
Strait,  I  wasprefentat  thefifhery,  wHifchappeared  to  merit  fome  defcription,  from  the 
Angular  form  of  the  veffels  employed  in  it^j  the  method  of  ftriking  and  taking  the  fi(h ; 
and  the  qualities  and  periodical  migrations^  the  animal.  I  have  likewife  mgie  fome 
obfervations  on  fome,  fifli  of  the  genus  of  theybualus,  particularly  the  (hark,  fometimes 
fo  dangerous  to  fifhermen  in  that  fea.  v 

Coral,  for  which  the  Meflinefe  mariners  fifh  the  whole  year,  by  tearing  it  with  nets 
fuitable  to  the  purpofe  from  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  their  Strait,  has  been  long  an 
ambiguous  produ&iori,  and  made  to  pafs  through  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature ; 
fome  confidering  it  as  a  foflil,  others  as  a  vegetable ;  until  at  length  it  has  been  proved 
to  appertain  to  the  clafs  of  animals,  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  plant ;  and  is 
therefore  now  properly  claffed  among  the  zoophyte.     The  excellent  obfervations  of 

6    *  Peyflbnel 
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Peyflbnel  and  Vitalianio  Donati  are  well  known  ;  nor  ought  Marfigli  to  be  denied  the 
praife  he  merits,  though  a  zealous  maintainer  that  coral  is  a  plant.  Notwithftanding, 
however,  thefe  great  difcoveries,  much  was  wanting  to  a  complete  hiilory  of  this  noble 
zoophyte,  to  which,  I  flatter  myfelf,  I  have  in  fome  (mail  degree  contributed  by  the  ob- 
fervations  I  made  on  it  at  the  time  of  the  fifhery,  at  which  I  was  prefent. 

On  this  occafion,  while  the  fifhermen  were  throwing  the  net  for  the  coral,  I  employed 
myfelf  in  refearches  for  marine  animalcula.  I  carefully  examined  every  piece  of  a  (talk, 
leaf,  or  other  fragment  of  a  marine  plant,  or  any  thing  elfe  which  hung  to  the  net, 
having  learned  from  experience  that  thefe  fubftances  fometimes  contain  wonders  in  the 
clafs  of  animated  beings ;  for,  as  Pliny  has  wifely  remarked,  nature  is  greateft  in  her 
leaft  productions.  When  the  fifhermen,  therefore,  turned  up  their  nets  to  free  them 
from  the  weeds  which  were  mixed  with  the  coral,  I  put  thefe  weeds  into  glafs  veffels, 
filled  with  fea-water,  to  obferve  the  animals  adhering  to  them,  and  feled  thofe  which 
appeared  to  prefent  any  remarkable  novelty.  Several  of  thefe  were  not  wanting ;  of 
the  genera  or  the  afcidia  and  the  efebara.  I  likewife  difcovered  fome  fmall  polypi,  in 
which  I  could  diftinftly  fee  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  ;  which  has  not,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  before  obferved  in  thefe  minute  animals.  The  defcription  X  have  given  of 
them  is  accompanied  v/ith  the  neceffary  figures. 

The  furface  likewife  of  the  Strait  of  Meflfma  was  equally  favourable  to  my  refearches 
with  the  bottom.  In  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  the  Archipelago, 
and  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  I  had  examined  feveral  fpecies  of  thofe  jnollufca  which 
are  commonly  called  medufae.  I  had  admired  the  fimplicity  of  their  organization,  and 
elpecially  that  property  by  which  certain  fpecies  of  them,  of  the  weight  of  twenty  pounds 
or  more,  diflblve  almoft  entirely  into  a  liquor,  nothing  remaining  of  them  but  fome 
thin  and  dry  pellicles,  which  are  only  a  few  grains  in  weight.  I  had  never,  however, 
met  with  any  of  that  phofphorefcent  kind  which  Loeflingius  tellsus  he  faw  in  the  ocean 
between  Spain  and  America.  The  mention  he  has  thus  made  of  them,  without  adding 
any  further  obfervations,  can  only  ferve  to  excite  the  curiofity  of  the  reader ;  nor  do  I 
know  that  any  other  author  has  defcribed  this  rare  animal.  In  the  Strait  of  Medina  I 
had  the  p leaf u re  to  find  abundance  of  thefe  phofphorefcent  mollufca,  and  the  flay  I 
made  in  that  city  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  examine  their  organization,  their  mo- 
tion, and  the  beautiful  light  they  emit  in  the  dark. 

I  concluded  my  refearches  relative  to  the  natural  objefls  in  the  vicinity  of  Meffina,  by 
examining  the  fhore,  hills,  and  mountains,  which  on  the  fide  oppofite  the  fea  look 
toward  that  .city.  Icould  difcover  no  fign  of  volcanization  ;  but  I  obferved,  firft,  im- 
menfe  maffes  of  teftacebus  and  other  animals  petrified,  the  fpecies  of  which  were  per- 
fectly diftinguifhable.  Secondly,  granite,  which  probably  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Melazzo,  diftant  from  Meffina  thirty  miles  to  the  north  ;  and  with  refpeft  to  which  I 
endeavoured  tovafcertain  whether  it  formed  ftrata,  as  fome  fuppofe,  or  only  great  maffes, 
as  is  the  opinion  of  others  ;  as  alfo  whether  it  contained  within  it  petrified  marine  bo- 
dies, as  has  been  conjeftured.  Thirdly,  fcnd  (tone,  which,  it  appears  to  me  probable, 
forms,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  bottom  of  the  Strait  of  Meffina,  extending  to  the  point 
Peloro,  and  being  reproduced  by  a  petrifying  principle.  We  (hall  fee  that  by  means  of 
this  principle,  human  fkeletons,  and  other  extraneous  bodie?,  are  fometimes  found 
included  in  it  •,  and  that,  in  confequence  of  the  fame,  at  the  part  near  Peloro,  where 
the  Strait  is  narrowed,  it  is  probable  that  Sicily,  lofing  the  name  of  an  ifland,  will  one 
day  be  again  joined  to  Italy. 

Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  Phlegrean  Fields,  the  Eolian  Ifles,  and  Etna,  the  prin- 
cipal objedts  of  my  travels,  I  returned  to  Pavia,  going  by  fea  from  Naples,  with- 
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out  the  leaft  thought  of  making  any  new  obfervations.  But  the  lake  of  Or bitello,  cele- 
brated for  the  immenfe  quantities  of  large  eels  (Murana  anguilla  LinnS)  it  produces^- 
became  a  new  incentive  to  my  curiofity ;  and  a  dead  calm  detaining  the  veflel  in  which 
I  had  taken  my  paflage  feveral  days  at  Porto  Ercole,  a  few  miles  diftant  from  Orbitcllo ; 
as  I  could  eafily  obtain  as  many  eels  as  I  chofe,  I  examined  rhem  with  great  attention, 
ro  difcover,  if  poffible,  the  manner  in  which  they  propagate  their  fpecies,  fince,  not- 
withftanding  the  numerous  experiments  that  have  been  mude  both  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern naturalifts  to  elucidate  this  queftion,  it  is  not  yet  known  with  certainty  whether 
they  are  viviparous  or  oviparous.  To  the  experiments  I  now  made,  when  1  returned 
into  Lombardy,  I  added  many  others  in  the  following  years,  made  in  every  feafon. 

'With  this  view  exprefsly  I  repaired  to  the  lakes  of  Comacchio,  which,  with  that  above 
mentioned,  abound  more  with  this  filh  than  any  in  Europe.  I  here  afliduoufly  ftudicd 
the  various  qualities  of  the  animal,  in  order  to  illuftrate  its  hiftory,  which  is  in  many 
jefpe&s  deficient  and  obfeure. 

The  laft  place  at  which  1  landed  before  my  arrival  at  Genoa,  was  the  ifland  of  Elba, 
where  I  was  obliged  to  remain  five  days  in  confequence  of  another  calm.  I  profited 
by  this  delay  to  vifit  the  ancient  and  celebrated  iron  mines,  where  I  procured  for  the 
Imperial  Mufeum  at  Pavia  fome  noble  fpecimens  of  that  metal  cryftallized,  and  aug- 
mented the  copious  colle&ion  I  carried  with  me  with  fome  fulphures  of  iron  (pyrites), 

I  returned  to  the  univerfity  about  the  end  of  the  year  1788,  having  employed  fix 
months  in  my  travels  in  the  two  Sicilies  ;  with  which,  though  they  were  at  my  own  ex- 
pence,  like  the  greater  part  of  my  other  travels,  I  am  well  fatisfied,  fince  I  have  been 
able  to  contribute  fomething  to  that  noble  public  inftitution  the  Mufeum  at  Pavia  ;  but 
-  my  fatisfattion  will  be  ftill  greater,  if  the  work  I  now  prefent  to  the  public  be  approved 
by  its  readers. 

Thus  I  employed  the  fummer  and  autumn  vacations  of  that  year.     Some  time  before, 
but  efpecially  in  the  vacations  of  1789  and  1790, 1  made  refearches  among  the  moun-  * 
tains  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  with  refpect  to  obje&s  which,  as  they  have  a  relation  to 
volcanos,  may  have  a  place  in  this  work. 

The  fires  of  Barigazzo,  which  burn  on  the  Apennines  of  Modena,  have  been  long 
known.  Thefe  confift  of  groups  of  feeble  flames  collided  in  a  narrow  fpace,  which  rife 
above  the  earth,  are  almoft  always  vifible,  and,  if  by  chance  they  become  extin£t,  may 
be  rekindled  by  bringing  a  fmall  flame  to  the  fpot  where  they  were.  The  accounts  of 
them,  however,  are  fo  few,  and  fo  defeftive,  that  at  moft  they  can  only  ferve  to  compare  # 
the  prefent  ftate  of  thefe  flames  with  what  it  once  was.  The  light  afforded  hjy  modern 
phyfics  enables  us  to  affirm,  without  farther  examination,  that  the  caufe  of  this  feeble 
fire  muft  be  hydrogenous  gas  (or  inflammable  gas).  I  made  a  journey  to  Barigazzo 
purpolely  to  alcertain  this,  and  found  it  to  be  the  faft.  In  that  vicinity  there  are  fix 
other  fimilar  fires,  at  prefent  only  known  to  the  Alpine  peafants,  all  originating  from 
the  fame  principle. 

But  in  the  prefent  accurate  ftate  of  our  knowledge  relative  to  aeriform  gafes,  it  is  too 
little  to  fay  and  prove  that  the  caufe  of  thefe  various  flames  is  hydrogenous  gas.  The 
following  are  the  principal  enquiries  which  I  think  it  neceffary  for  me,  as  a  natujralift,  to 
make  with  refpeft  to  thefe  fires,  and  fuch  obje&s  as  may  have  a  relation  to  them. 

Firft,  to  examine  the  ftru&ure  and  compofition  of  thole  mountains ;  and  here  I  fhall 
incidentally  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Cimone,  not  far  diftant  from  Barigazzo,  and  the 
higheft  mountain  of  our  Apennines, 

Secondly,  carefully  to  remark  the  qualities  of  each  of  thefe  fires,  and  the  phenomena 
apscinpanying  them, 

JO  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  lo  compare  thefe  fires  nourifhed  by  natural  hydrogenous  gas,  with  thofe 
produced  by  hydrogenous  gas  procured  by  art. 

Fourthly,  to  make  a  rigorous  analyfis  of,  the  hydrogenous  gas  of  the  fires  of  Bari- 
gazzo  and  the  other  neighbouring  places,  by  means  of  the  chemical  mercurial  apparatus} 
and  to  carry  to  thofe  Alpine  heights  veffels  to  contain  the  different  aeriform  fluids,  and 
inftruments  neceffary  for  thefe  analyfes. 

Fifthly,  to  make  the  fame  analyfis  of  the  earths  from  which- thefe  fires  arife.  And 
here  I  mud  obferve  by  the  way,  that  having  made  at  Barigazzo  an  excavation  of  fome 
depth  and  fize,  in  order  to  obtain  the  earth  pure ;  the  fires  multiplied  fo  much,  and 
became  fo  powerful,  that,  after  I  had  left  the  place,  the  hollow  was  employed  as  a  fur- 
nace for  lime,  and  lime-ftone  as  perfe&Iy  burnt  in  it  as  in  furnaces  prepared  for  the 
purpofe. 

Sixthly,  to  examine  what  may  be  the  matters  generative  of  this  inexhauftible  fupply 
of  hydrogenous  gas,  which  has  been  fo  long  continually  developed  ;  it  being  certain, 
from  authentic  documents,  that  thefe  fires  have  burned  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

In  the  hills  of  Modena  and  Reggio  we  find  certain  places  which  the  people  of  the 
country  call  Sa/fe,  and  which  are  a  kind  of  volcanos  in  miniature,  having  the  form  ex- 
ternally of  the  truncated  cone,  and  internally  of  the  inverted  funnel.  They  fometimes 
throw  up  into  the  air  earthy  matters ;  which  at  other  times  overflow,  and,  pouring  down 
their  fides,  form  fmall  currents.  After  the  manner  of  burning  mountains,  they  fre- 
quently open  with  feveral  mouths,  and  like  them  rage,  thunder,  and  caufe  flight  earth- 
3uakes  around  them.  But  in  the  true  volcanos  the  primary  agent  is  fire  j  in  thefe/alje 
\e  generative  principle  is  entirely  different. 

Some  of  them  have  hitherto  remained  wholly  unknown  to  naturalifts ;  of  others  au- 
thors have  written,  but  have  defcribed  the  phenomena  with  little  accuracy  and  fre- 
quent exaggeration ;  not  to  mention  that,  at  the  time  when  they  wrote,  the  nature  of  the 
agent  from  which  thefe  phenomena  derive  their  origin  was  not  difcovered. 

Thefe  falje  have  claimed  my  attention  equally  with  the  fires  above  mentioned ;  and 
I  have  applied  myfelf  to  ftudy  them  with  equal  affiduity,  and  with  the  fame  cffcmicai 
analyfis ;  and  as  they  both,  after  the  manner  of  volcanos,  undergo  changes  which  ap- 
pear fometimes  to  have  relation  to  thofe  of  the  atmofphere,  I  have-judged  it  neceffary 
frequently  to  vifit  them,  and  in  different  feafons  to  obferve  the  various  phenomena,  and 
with  more  certainty  difcover  the  fecret  caufes  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 

The  Travels  I  now  prefent  to  the  public,  and  of  which  I  have  here  given  the  fum- 
mary,  will  be  fpeedily  followed  by  another  work  containing  an  accgunt  of  my  voyages 
to  Conftantinople,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Adriatic*        • 
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Chap.  L— a  visit  to  Vesuvius  during  the  time  of  an  eruption. 

Little  notice  taken  by  the  Neapolitans  of  the  /mailer  eruptions  of  this  volcano — Phenomena 
obferved  by  the  author  on  his  arrival  at  Naples— His  approach  near  to  the  crater  pre* 
vented  by  /bowers  of  ignited  flones,  and  acidfulphureous  fumes — Extraordinary  pheno- 
menon relative  to  thefe  fhowers — Explication  of  that  phenomenon — Remarks  on  the  conge* 
lation  of  a  torrent  of  lava — Obfervations  on  ajlream  of  lava  flowing  within  a  cavern—* 
Projected  experiment  for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  heat  in  the  flowing  lava— Other  ob- 
fervations on  the  lava  iffuing  from  a  fubterraneous  cavity — Remarkable  cataraft  formed 
by  it  in  its  pqffage — Length,  breadth,  and  termination  of  this  torrent — Phenomena  of  this 
eruption  of  Vefuvius  compared  with  thofe  of  preceding  ones ■— Erroneous  opinion  offome 
naturalifis,  that  the  lava  is  not  fluid,  but  of  the  confidence  ofpafle — Compqfition  of  this 
lava*— Obfervations  on  a  lava  of  Vefuvius  which  flowed  in  1785 — Proofs  that  the 
Jhoerls  and  felt/pars  found  in  the  lava  exijled  previoufly  in  the  primordial  rocks. 

WHEN  I  arrived  at  Naples,  on  the  24th  of  July  1788,  though  Vefuvius  was  not  in 
a  flate  of  inactivity ,  its  conflagration  was  not  fufficient  to  excite  the  curiolity  of  the 
Neapolitans  ;  who,  from  having  it  continually  before  their  eyes,  are  feldom  inclined  to 
vifit  it,  but  during  its  great  and  deftruGive  eruptions.  At  that  time,  during  the  day,  it 
without  intermiffion  fent  forth  fmoke,  which  rifing  formed  a  white  cloud  round  the  fum- 
mit,  and,  being  driven  by  the  north-eaft  wind,  extended  in  a  long  dream  to  the  ifland 
of  Capri.  By  night  repeated  eruptions  of  fire  were  vifible,  though  no  fubterraneous 
explofions  were  to  be  heard  at  Naples ;  and  a  tratt  of  ground  to  the  fouth  of  the  crater 
affumed  a  dulky  red  colour,  which,  by  the  experienced  in  volcanic  phenomena,  was  faid 
to  be  preparatory  to  the  flowing  of  the  lava.  I  (hould  immediately  have  repaired  to 
the  place,  had  not  my  friends  at  Naples  affured  me,  from  the  practical  knowledge  they 
had  of  their  burning  mountain,  that  that  eruption,  which  at  my  arrival  was  but  incon- 
siderable, would  after  Tome  time  become  much  more  extenfive.  It  was  in  hQt  my  wifli 
to  fee  Vefuvius,  if  not  raging  with  its  mod  tremendous  fury,  at  lead  in  a  more  than  or- 
dinary commotion. 

I,  in  confequence,  returned  from  Sicily  to  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
when  a  ftream  of  lava,  iffuing  from  an  aperture  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  covered  a 
confiderable  extent  of  ground,  and  began  to  be  vifible  before  day-light,  from  beyond 
Capri,  under  the  appearance  of  a  ftreak  of  a  reddifh  colour.  On  the  4th  of  the  fame 
month  I  began  my  journey  to  the  volcano,  and  paffed  the  night  at  the  Hermitage  del 
Salvatore,  two  miles  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  Before  I  retired  to  reft,  I  paffed 
feveral  hours  in  making  obfervations  with  the  greateft  attention ;  nor  could  the  oppor- 
tunity have  been  more  favourable,  as  there  was  no  moon,  and  the  iky  was  perfectly  free 
from  clouds. 

I  had  therefore  a  clear  view  of  the  eruptions  of  the  mountain,  which  had  the. appear- 
ance of  a  red  flame,  that  enlarged  as  it  rofe,  continued  a  few  feconds,  and  then  difap- 
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peared.  The  eje&ions  fucceeded  each  other  at  unequal  intervals  of  time ;  but  no  inter- 
miflion  continued  longer  than  five  minutes. 

I  rofe  four  hours  before  day,  and  continued  my  journey  towards  the  burning  crater, 
from  which,  as  I  have  before  (aid,  flames  arofe  at  intervals,  which  on  a  nearer  approach 
appeared  larger  and  more  vivid  ;  and  every  eje&ion  was  followed  by  a  detonation,  more 
or  lefs  loud,  according  to  the  quantity  of  burning  matter  eje&ed  :  a  circumftance  I  did 
hot  notice  before,  on  account  of  the  diftance,  but  which  became  more  perceptible  to  the 
ear  in  proportion  as  I  approached  the  mouth  of  the  volcano ;  and  I  obferved,  when  I 
had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  in  a  direft  line,  that  the  ejedtions  preceded  their 
accompanying  explofions  only  by  an  inftant,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  light  and  found.  At  this  diftance  not  only  flames  were  vifible  to  the  eye, 
but  a  fliower  of  ignited  ftones,  which,  in  the  ftronger  ejedtions,  were  thrown  to  a  pro- 
digious height,  and  thence  fell  on  the  declivities  of  tne  mountain,  emitting  a  great 
quantity  of  vivid  fparks,  and  bounding  and  rolling  till  they  came  within  a  fhort  diftance 
of  the  place  where  I  flood,  Thefe  ftones,  when  I  afterwards  examined  them,  I  found 
to  be  only  particles  of  the  lava,  which  had  become  folid  in  the  air,  and  taken  a  globofe 
form.  Thefe  (howers  of  lava  appeared  an  invincible  obftacle  to  my  nearer  approach 
to  the  volcanic  furnace.  1  did  not,  however,  lofe  all  hope,  being  encouraged  by  the 
following  obfervation.  The  (howers  of  heated  ftones,  I  remarked,  did  not  fall  verti- 
cally, but  all  inclined  a  little  to  the  weft.  I  therefore  removed  to  the  eaft  fide  of  Ve- 
fuvius,  where  I  could  approach  nearer  to  the  burning  mouth :  but  a  wind  fuddenly 
fpringing  up  from  the  weft,  compelled  me  to  remove,  with  no  little  regret,  to  a  greater 
diftance,  as  the  fmoke  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  which  before  rofe  in  a  perpendi- 
cular column,  was  now  drifted  by  the  wind  to  the  fide  on  which  I  flood  ;  fo  that  I  foon 
found  myfelf  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  fmoke  abounding  with  fulphurebus  vapours,  and 
was  obliged  haftily  to  retire  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  Yet  though  I  was  thus 
difappointed  of  the  pleafure  of  approaching  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  ob- 
ferving  the  eruptions,  more  nearly  and  accurately,  many  inftrudtive  objefts  were  not 
wanting.  But  before  I  proceed  to  any  remarks  on  thefe,  I  mult  notice  a  curious  and 
unexpedled  circumftance. 

I  have  already  fpoken  of  the  detonations  which  accompanied  the  fhowers  of  lava. 
It  is  now  necefiary  to  add,  that  thefe  did  not  conftantly  accompany  every  eruption* 
When  J  had  taken  my  ftation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  I  found  the  detonations 
more  fenfible,  and  refembling  the  noife  produced  by  a  large  mine  when  it  explodes ;  but 
fuddenly,  to  my  great  furprize,  they  ceafed,  though  the  ejedtions  of  fiery  matter  conti- 
nued both  frequent  and  copious.  I  counted  eighteen  eruptions  which  were  not  accompa- 
nied by  the  fmalleft  noife.  The  nineteenth,  though  not  larger  than  the  former,  was 
followed  by  its  detonation,  as  were  eleven  more,  though  others  which  fucceeded  were 
filent.  This  irregularity  I  obferved  fo  repeatedly,  that  the  detonations  appeared  to  me 
rather  accidental  than  neceflarily  connedted  with  the  explofions.  In  this  opinion  I  am 
fupported  by  the  authority  of  my  ingenious  friend,  the  Abbe  Fortis  who  afterwards  told 
me,  at  Naples,  that  he  had  frequently  obferved  the  fame  inconftancy  in  the  eruptions  of 
Vefuvius. 

This  peculiar  phenomenon,  which  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  remarked  by  any 
one  of  the  numerons  authors  who  have  written  on  Vefuvius,  does  not  appear,  at  firft 
view,  to  be  eafily  explicable  from  the  phyficalcaufe  of  the  explofions.  As  it  muft  be 
allowed  that  the  fire  alone  is  not  fufficient  to  produce  it,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  an 
elaftic  fluid,  which  difengages  itfelf  from  the  lava,  impelling  at  the  fame  time  a  part  of 
it  into  the  air  j  which  effedt  can  fcarcely  happen  without  a  detonation*    But  on  more 

mature 
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mature  refle£Kon  it  appeared  to  me  mod  probable  that  this  takes  place  only  with  in  cer- 
tain limits.  When  the  elaftic  fluid  burfts  fuddenly  againft  the  lava,  it  is  to  be  expelled 
that  it  will  produce  a  confiderable  report ;  but  when  it  a£ts  fiowly  it  will  occafion  little 
or  none,  though  the  eje&ion  may  be  very  ftrong.  Thus,  if  the  atmofpheric  air  be  con- 
fined between  two  pellets  of  tow  in  a  tube,  and  one  of  them  be  forced  fuddenly  towards 
the  other,  the  latter  will  be  projefted  to  fome  diftance,  with  a  confiderable  found,  but 
none,  or  very  little,  will  be  heard  if  the  pellet  be  gradually  prefled  towards  the  other. 
In  like  manner  the  air  contained  in  an  air  gun  ^produces  fcarcely  any  report  on  its 
difcharge,  on  account  of  the  interpofition  of  the  valve  delaying  its  ^aflion  on  the 
ball. 

In  what  I  have  faid,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  aflert  that  thefe  volcanic  eruptions 
were  entirely  unaccompanied  with  any  explofive  found.  It  is  highly  probable  they  were 
not ;  but  that  I  could  not  hear  the  feebler  detonations  on  account  of  the  diftance. 

It  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  liquid  lava  had  opefted  itfelf  a  way,  not  immedi- 
ately from  the  fummit  of  the  crater,  but  from  one  fide  of  the  mountain.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  obfervations  made  on  this  fubjett.  Towards  the  fouth-eaft,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  crater,  on  a  declivity,  there  arofe  fixty  or  more  fmall 
columns  of  fmoke,  one  of  which  was  about  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  came  from  a  not 
very  deep  cavern.  The  ground  from  which  thefe  ftreams  of  fmoke  ilTued  was  tinged 
with  yellow,  from  the  muriate  of  ammoniac,  and  fo  hot,  that  even  at  fome  diftance,  I 
could  bear  my  feet  on  it  only  for  a  few  feconds.  It  is  fufliciently  manifeft  that  the  fmoke 
and  heat  proceeded  from  the  lame  caufe  j  that  is  to  fay,  from  ther  fubterraneous  con- 
flagration which  communicated  with  that  part,  and  caufed  the  fmoke  to  burft  forth 
through  the  fifiures  in  the  ground. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  few  paces  from  this  fpot,  the  aperture  was  vifibie  through  which, 
fix  months  before,  the  lava  difgorged  itfel£  as  I  was  allured  by  my  guide;  but  it  no 
longer  flowed  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  its  current  having  acquired  the  hardnefs  of 
flone.  About  fifty  paces  lower,  however,  in  the  fame  direction,  that  is  towards  the 
ibuth,  the  lava  was  (till  running  within  a  kind  of  pit,  but  without  riling  above  its  bor- 
ders; and  at  a  place  ftill  lower,  about  two  miles  from  the  principal  crater  of  Vefuvius, 
the  lava  iflued  from  the  fubterranean  cavern,  forming  in  the  open  air  a  long  current. 
But  before  I  proceed  to  defcribe  the  latter,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  the  highly  curious 
phenomena  obfervable  in  the  lava  moving  within  the  above- mentioned  cavity  or  pit. 
This  pit  was  of  a  fhape  approaching  to  an  oval,  about  twenty  three  feet  in  circuit.  The 
fides,  or  banks,  were  nearly  perpendicular,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height ;  and 
it  was  excavated  in  the  hardened  lava  of  the  laft  eruption.  The  burning  lava  moved 
within  this  cavern,  of  which  it  covered  the  whole  bottom,  in  the  direction  of  from  north 
to  fouth.  From  it  arofe  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  which  reflecting  the  light  from  the  red  hot 
lava,  produced  in  the  air  a  red  brightnefs,  that  during  the  night  might  be  feen  at  a 
confiderable  diftance.  But  as  this  fmoke  was  ftrongly  impregnated  with  acid-fulphure- 
ous  vapours,  I  found  it  a  great  obftacle  to  my  making  any  obfervations  on  the  liquid 
lava,  when,  from  the  calmnefs  of  the  air,  it  afcended  perpendicularly.  But,  from 
time  to  time,  a  flight  breeze  arofe  which  carried  the  ftream  towards  one  fide ;  and  I  then 
removed  to  the  oppofite,  where  I  was  no  longer  incommoded  in  my  experiments  by  the 
▼apour.  During  thefe  favourable  intervals  J I  could  ftoop  down  towards  the  pit,  in 
which  I  obferved  the  appearances  which  I  here  faithfully  relate. 

At  the  diftance  between  the  lower  extremities  of  my  body  and  the  lava  was  only  five 

feet,  the  heat  it  fent  forth  was  very  vehement,  but  not  abfolutely  intolerable,  though  it 

forced  me  to  remove  from  it  a  little,  from  time  to  time. 

I  obferved 
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I  obferved  then  that  the  lava  flowed,  as  I  have  before  faid,  along  this  cavity,  from  the 
north  to  the  fouth,  and  then  difappeared  Under  the  excavated  hardened  lava.  Its  fur- 
face  exhibited  the  rednefs  of  burning  coal,  but  without  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  flame. 
I  know  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  more  properly  compared  than  melted  brafs  in  a  fur- 
nace. This  fuperficies  was  in  fome  places  covered  with  a  white  frofh ;  and  from  time 
to  time  bubbles  arofe  in  it,  which  burft  a  moment  after  with  a  fenfible  noife.  Sometimes, 
likewife,  the  lava  rofe  in  fmall  jets  or  fpouts,  which,  in  an  inftant  after,  fubfided,  and 
the  furface  again  became  fmooth  and  even. 

The  nearnefs  of  my  approach  to  this  melted  matter,  which  I  obferved,  firft,  during 
the  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  afterwards  by  the  light  of  day,  removed  every  fliade  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty  refpedttng  the  remarks  I  made.  It  likewife  furnifhed  me  with  an 
opportunity  to  make  fome  experiments  which  I  otherwife  could  not  have  made.  I  was 
defirous  to  let  fall  fome  heavy  body  into  the  flowing  lava ;  but  my  fituation  would  only 
permit  me  to  ufe,  for  this  purpofe,  pieces  of  lava  which  lay  round  the  cavern,  as  1 
could  find  no  fubftance  of  any  other  kind.  When  I  threw  thefe  pieces  into  the  lavar 
they  occafioned  tnat  dull  kind  of  found  which  would  have  been  produced  by  flriking 
foft  earth  or  thick  mud  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  formed  in*  the  lava  an  incavation,  in  which 
they  were  hwried  about  one  third  part  of  their  bulk,  and  in  this  fituation  were  carried 
away  by  the  current.  The  fame  happened  when  I,  at  other  times,  ufed  larger  pieces,, 
and  threw  them  forcibly  into  the  lava ;  the  only  difference  was  that  then  they  funk 
in  deeper. 

From  this  experiment  I  afcertained  the  velocity  of  the  lava,  as  it  is  certain  that  muft 
have  been  the  fame  with  that  of  the  (tone  carried  by  it.  In  about  half  a  minute,  the  pieces 
of  folid  lava  were  carried  ten  feet  and  a  half.     The  motion  of  the  current  was  therefore 
very  flow  ;  which  was  not  furprifing,  as  the  declivity  was  very  little.     We  (hall  fee 
prefently,  that  the  pieces  of  lava  with  which  I  made  my  experiment,  were  probably  of 
the  fame  kind  with  the  lava  which  was  flowing ;  on  which  account  I,  at  firfl,  ex- 
pected that  they  woiid  have  funk. entirely  within  it,  fince  it  is  well  known  that  all  bo- 
dies which  pafs  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  ftate  become  more  compadt ;  but^  a  moment's 
reflection  convinced  me  that  the  fa£t  could  happen  no  otherwife  than  it  did.  Thejrieces 
of  lava  which  I  threw  ijito  the  current  were  full  of  pores  and  cavities,  which  in  the  liquid 
lava  could  not  have  place,  or  at  lead  could  not  be  fo  numerous  ;  thefe  pieces,  therefore, 
mud  be  lighter  than  the  liquid  lava.     Another  reafon,  which  I  confider  as  {till  more 
decifive,  is  derived  from  the  tenacious  liquidity  of  the  flowing  lava,  which  mult  prevent 
the  entire  immerfion  of  the  folid  lava,  though  the  latter  fliould  be  fpecifically  heavier* 
Thus  I  have  obferved  that  a  folid  globe  of  glafs,  though  thrown  with  fome  force  into  a 
liquid  mafs  of  the  fame  matter,  will  not  remain  entirely  fubmerged,  but  float  with  a 
part  above  the  furface. 

I  would  willingly  have  made  another  experiment,  which  I  fhould  have  confidered  as 
of  much  greater  importance ;  but  I  had  not  with  me  the  inftruments  neceflary  to 
undertake  it ;  becaufe  I  had  not  the  leaft  expectation  that  I  fhould  have  been  able  to 
approach  fo  near  to  the  flowing  Jiava  as  would  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  have 
ufed  them. 

The  experiment  I  mean  was  to  have  afcertained  the  degree  of  abfolute  heat  of  the 
flowing  lava,  and  might  have  been  very  conveniently  made  at  this  place.  As  therefore 
circumftances  did  not  permit  me  to  make  a  fecond  vifit  to  Vefuvius,  and  as  thefe  cavi- 
ties which  receive  into  them  the  flowing  lava  are  frequently  met  lyith  in  volcanic  erup- 
tions, it  may  not  J>e  improper  here  to  detail  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  experiments  I 

would  have  made,  had  I  been  furaiihed  with  the  neceflary  means,  in  hope  that  fome 

fimilar 
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fimilar  opportunity  may  induce  fome  one  of  the  few  naturalifts  of  Naples  who  are  de- 
firous  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  we  have  of  their  volcano,  to  carry  them  into  effe£L 

Firft,  therefore,  I  would  have  let  fell  on  the  lava  within  that  cavity  two  kinds  of 
fubftances,  inflammable  and  fufible,  contriving  fome  means  to  keep  them  fixed  in  the 
fame  place ;  pun&ually  noticing  the  time  required  for  the  inflaming  of  the  former  and 
the  fufion  of  the  latter.  Lwould  then  have  expofed  the  fame  fubftances  to  our  com- 
mon fires,  until  the  fame  eflfe&s  had  been  produced,  obferving  the  difference  of  time 
between  the  produ&ion  of  the  effed  by  the  volcanic  fire  and  the  common.  I  ihould 
thus  have  obtained  a  term  of  comparifon  of  great  utilicy  in  the  inquiry  propofed. 
But  a  method  more  precife  and  certain,  would  be  to  make  ufe  of  the  pyrometer  of  Mr. 
Wedgwood  *  ;  which  fliould  be  ufed  in  the  following  manner  ;  to  afcertain  the  abfo- 
lute  heat  of  the  fuperficies  of  the  lava,  one  or  more  of  the  cylinders  of  clay  fliould  be 
let  down  upon  it,  inclofed  in  the  box  of  the  fame  earth  adapted  to  them,  faftened  to 
an  iron  chain  that  it  may  not  be  carried  away  by  the  current,  and  the  experiment  pre- 
vented. This  being  taken  up,  after  having  been  fuffered  to  remain  there  fome  hours, 
the  (hortening  of  the  cylinders  would  Ihew  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  they  had  fuf- 
fered, and,  confequently,  that  of  the  lava  on  which  they  had  refted. 

But  with  this  experiment  alone  I  fliould  not  have  been  entirely  fatisfied.  By  the 
afliftance  of  this  fame  pyrometer,  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  difcover  the  internal  ab- 
folute heat  of  the  lava,  by  immergiflg  within  it  fome  of  the  cylinders  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, inclofed  in  a  thick  hollow  globe  of  iron,  faftened  to  a  chain  of  the  fame  metal. 
The  infufibility  of  iron  in  our  common  furnaces  inclines  me  to  believe  that  it  would  re- 
fill the  heat  of  the  liquid  lava ;  but  fliould  it  not,  its  melting  would  fupply  the  place 
of  a  pyrometer,  and  fufficiently  prove  the  violence  of  the  heat. 

I  am  aware  that  thefe  experiments  would  not  afcertain,  with  precifion,  the  heat  of 
other  torrents  of  lava,  which  mud  neceflarily  depend  on  the  greater  or  lefs  depth  of 
the  ignited  matter,  its  diftance  from  the  principal  feat  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  lava.  But  they  muft  have  been  of  confiderable  importance,  and 
I  can  never  fufficiently  regret  not  having  had  it  in  my  power  to  make  them. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  the  globe  of  iron  I  have  mentioned  could  be 
made  to  penetrate  through  the  tenacious  fuperficies  of  the  lava  :  but  there  feems  little 
reafon  for  this  doubt,  when  we  confider  that  the  pieces* of  porous  lava,  which  are  far 
lighter  than  this  metal,  penetrated  it  to  one  third  of  their  bulk.  And  though  it  fhould 
not  be  able  to  divide  that  part  of  the  fuperficies  which,  by  being  in  contaft  with  the 
air,  has  lefs  liquidity  ;  that  might  be  feparated  by  other  means,  and  the  globe  imme- 
diately plunged  into  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  lava. 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  thefe  and  other  fimilar  experiments  are  difficult,  oflfenfive, 
and,  in  fome  degree  even  dangerous ;  but  what  experiment  can  be  undertaken  perfeftly 
free  from  inconvenience,  and  all  fear  of  danger,  on  mountains  which  vomit  forth  fire  ? 
I  would  certainly  advife  the  philofopher  who  wiflies  always  to  make  his  obfervations  en- 
tirely at  his  eafe,  and  without  rifk,  never  to  vifit  volcanoes. 

But  it  is  time  to  continue  my  narrative  of  the  phenomena  I  obferved  in  this  eruption 
of  Vefuvius.  Though  the  lava  iflued  at  its  origin  from  only  a  narrow  aperture,  the 
ftream  of  it  became  confiderably  enlarged  as  it  defcended  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  formed  other  fmaller  torrents :  but  at  about  the  fpace  of  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  whence  it  iflued,  its  fuperficies  had  acquired  the  folidity  of  ftone.  I  endea- 
voured to  pafs  over  this,  notwithflanding  the  difficulty  of  walking  on  it,  as  it  was  en- 

•  See  the  Introdu&ion. 
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tirely  compofed  of  fmall  disjoined  fcorias,  on  which  the  foot  could  not  reft  with  firm- 
nefs,  and  fo  hot  that  I  was  obliged  to  change  my  fhoes,  thofe  I  had  being  worn  out, 
and  half-burnt. 

Befides  two  other  pits,  fimilar  to  that  I  have  defcribed,  and  fome  burning  orifices 
in  which,  when  I  looked  into  them,  I  could  perceive  the  liquid  lava  refembling  melted 
glafs  in  a  furnace  when  it  burns  with  the  utmoft  violence ;  I  obferved,  likewife,  the  traces 
of  the  courfe  which  the  lava  had  taken  or  refumed.  Here  the  channels  through  which 
it  had  flowed  remained,  but  empty ;  there  fome  refidue  of  it  was  to  be  feen ;  and 
others  were  full  of  it.  One  had  the  form  of  a  cylindric  tube,  and  another  that  of  a 
parallelopiped.  But  the  dire&ion  of  all  thefe  channels  through  which  the  lava  had 
flowed  was  towards  the  fouth.  It  did  not  require  much  attention  to  perceive,  that 
under  the  folid  lava  on  which  I  walked  the  fluid  was  dill  running ;  the  low  but  diftinft 
found  it  occasioned  in  its  paffage  was  clearly  perceptible  to  the  ear. 

A  fufficient  illuftration  of  what  I  mean  may  be  given  from  what  frequently  happens, 
in  winter  to  many  flow  ftreams,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy.  In  thefe,  when  the 
winter  is  fevere,  the  fuperficies  of  the  water  at  firft  adheres  to  the  banks,  and  afterwards 
congeals  in  the  middle,  forming  a  cruft  of  ice  which  increafes  in  thicknefs,  from  night 
to  night,  while  the  water,  which  is  ftill  fluid,  if  there  is  fufficient  depth,  continues  to 
run  under  it;  though  the  thicknefs  of  the  ice  increafes,  till  after  fome  days  it  is  fuffi* 
ficiently  ftrong  to  bear  men  to  walk  on  it,  or  even  greater  weights.  If  any  perfon 
fhould  then  go  upon  it,  and  apply  his  ear  clofe  to  it,  he  would  hear  the  found  of  the 
water  running  under,  as  I  have  feverai  times  experienced  in  the  vicinity  of  Pavia.  This 
found  appears  to  me  to  be  precifely  the  fame  with  that  occafioned  by  the  Vefuvian  lava 
flowing  under  the  folid  lava,  and  proceeds  doubtlefe  from  the  fame  caufe j  I  mean  the 
obstacles  the  fluids  meet  with  and  ftrike  againft  in  their  paffage j  as  the  caufe  of  conge- 
lation is  like  wife  the  fame  in  both,  that  is,  the  privation  or  rather  the  diminution  of 
their  abfiolute  heat* 

Purfuing  my  way  to  the  fouth,  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  I  arrived  at  the 
part  where  the  lava  ran  above  the  ground.  Where  the  dream  was  broadeft,  it  was 
twenty-two  feet  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  where  narroweft.  The  length  of  this  torrent 
was  two  miles,  or  nearly  fo.  This  ftream  of  lava  when  compared  with  others  which 
have  flowed  from  Vefuvius,  and  extended  to  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  miles,  with  a 
proportionate  breadth,  mud  certainly  fuffer  in  the  companion ;  but  confidered  in  itfelf, 
and  efpecially  by  a  perfon  unaccuftomed  to  fucfr  fcenes,  it  cannot  but  aftonifh  and  moft 
powerfully  affed  the  mind.  When  I  travelled  in  Switzerland,  the  impreflion  made 
upon  me  by  the  Glacieres  was,  I  confefs,  great j  to  fee  in  the  midft  of  fummer  im- 
menfe  mountains  of  ice  and  fnow,  placed  on  enormous  rocks,  and  to  find  rnyfelf  fhake 
with  cold,  wrapped  up'  in  my  peliffe  on  their  frozen  cliffs,  while  in  the  plain  below  Na- 
ture apeared  languid  with  the  extreme  heat.  But  much  more  forcibly  was  I  affe&ed  at 
the  fight  of  this  torrent  of  lava,  which  refembied  a  river  of  fire.  It  iffued  from  an 
aperture  excavated  in  the  congealed  lava,  and  took  its  courfe  towards  the  fouth.  For 
thirty  or  forty  paces  from  its  fource,  it  had  a  red  colour,  but  lefs  ardent  than  that  of  the 
lava  which  flowed  within  the  cavern  I  have  mentioned  above.  Through  this  whole  fpace 
its  furface  was  filled  with  tumours  which  momentarily  arofe  and  difappeared,  I  was 
able  to  approach  it  to  within  the  diftance  of  ten  feet}  but  the  heat  I  felt  was  extremely 
great,  and  almoft  infupportable,  when  the  air,  put  in  motion,  croffed  the  lava,  and 
blew  upon  me.  When  I  threw  into  the  torrent  pieces  of  the  hardened  lava,  they  left 
a  very  flight  hollow  trace.  The  found  they  produced  was  like  that  of  one  ftone  ftrikjng 
againft  another  j  and  they  fwam  following  the  motion  of  the  ftream*  The  torrent  at 
vol*  v.  D  firft 
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firft  defcended  down  an  inclined  plain  which  made  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with 

the  horizon,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  feet  in  a  minute ;  but  at  about  the  di (lance 
of  thirty  or  forty  paces  from  its  fource,  its  fuperficies,  cleared  from  the  tumours  I  have 
before  mentioned,  fhewed  only  large  flakes  of  the  fubftance  of  the  lava,  of  an  ex- 
tremely dull  red,  which,  c ladling  together,  produced  a  confufed  found,  and  were  borne 
along  by  the  current  under  them. 

Obferving  thefe  phenomena  with  attention,  I  perceived  thecaufe  of  this  diverfity  of 
appearance.  The  lava,  when  it  iffued  from  the  fubterranean  caverns,  began,  from  the 
impreifion  of  the  cold  air,  to  lofe  its  fluidity,  fo  that  it  yielded  lefs  to  the  ftroke  of  folid 
bodies.  The  lofs  of  this  principle,  however,  was  not  fuch  as  to  prevent  the  fuperficies 
from  flowing.  But  at  length  it  diminifhed  by  the  increafing  induration;  and  then,  the 
fuperficial  part  of  the  lava,  by  the  unequal  adhefion  of  its  parts,  was  feparated  into 
flakes,  which  would  have  remained  motionlefs  had  they  not  been  borne  away  by  the  fub- 
jacent  matter,1  which  (till  remained  fluid,  on  account  of  its  not  being  expofed  to  the  im- 
mediate aftion  of  the  air,  in  the  fame  manner  as  water  carries  on  its  furface  floating 
flakes  of  ice. 

Proceeding  further,  I  perceived  that  the  dream  was  covered,  not  only  with  thefe 
flakes,  but  with  a  great  quantity  of  fcoriae ;  and  the  whole  mafs  of  thefe  floating  mat* 
ters  was  carried  away  by  the  fluid  lava,  with  unequal  velocity,  which  was  fmall  where 
the  declivity  was  flight,  but  confiderable  when  it  was  great.  In  one  place,  for  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  the  defcent  was  fo  fteep  that  it  differed  bur  little  from  a  perpendicular; 
The  lava  muft  therefore  be  expe&ed  there  to  form  a  catarafh  This  it  in  fad  did, 
and  no  fight  could  be  more  curious.  When  it  arrived  at  the  brow  of  this  defcent,  it 
fell  headlong,  forming  a  large  liquid  (beet  of  a  pale  red,  which  dafhed  with  a  loud  noife 
on  the  ground  below,  where  the  torrent  continued  its  courfe. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  be  expefted  that,  where  the  channel  was  narrow, 
the  velocity  of  the  torrent  muft  be  increafed,  and  where  it  was  capacious  diminiflied  5. 
but  I  obferved  that,  in  proportion  as  it  removed  from  its  fource,  its  progrefEve  motion 
became  flower :  and  the  reafon  for  this  is  extremely  obvious  j  fince  the  current  of 
melted  matter  being  continually  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  muft  continually  lofe  fome 
portion  of  its  heat,  and,  confequently,  of  its  fluidity. 

At  length  the  lava,  after  having  continued  its  courfe  about  two  miles,  along  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain,  flopped,  and  formed  a  kind  of  fmall  lake,  but  folid,  at  leaft  on 
the  fuperficies.  Here  the  fiery  rednefs  difappeared ;  but  about  two  hundred  feet 
higher  it  was  ftiil  vifible,  and  more  apparent  ftill  nearer  to  its  fource.  From  the 
whole  of  this  lake  ftrong  fulphureous  fumes  arofe,  which  were  likewife  to  be  obferved 
at  the  fides  where  the  lava  had  ceafed  to  flow,  but  ftill  retained  a  confiderable  degree 
/of  heat. 

After  having  written  thefe  obfervations  on  the  lava  eje&ed  by  Vefuvius,  as  it  ap-% 
peared  from  its  fource  to  its  termination,  which  1  made  in  company  with  Dr.  Comi 
Abruzzefe,  a  young  ftudent  of  great  promife  m  medical  and  phyfical  fcience,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  accounts  of  former  eruptions,  as  they  have  been  given  by  men 
£>f  great  abilities,  who  had  obferved  them  on  the  fpot,  I  mean  Dr.  Serao,  Father  Delia 
Torre,  M.  Deluc,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  I  perceive  that  in  the  principal  fads, 
the  phenomena  I  have  obferved  agree  with  their  obfervations,  and  that  the  differences 
are  but  few.  Thus  the  torrents  of  lava  which  they  have  defcribed  were  accompanied 
with  great  fumes,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  lava  and  fcoriae.  In  like  manner  the 
liquid  tava  received  but  fmall  impreflions  from  the  ftroke  of  fofid  bodies,  and  fome- 
times  none;  '  Serao  informs  us,  that  the  lava  of  1737,  when  (truck  on  the  furface 
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tvtth  long  pointed  ftaves,  was  found  to  be  fo  hard  that  it  refounded.  According  to  the  ob- 
fervation  of  Father  Delia  Torre,  the  thick  lava  of  the  eruption  of  1754,  when  raifed 
with  long  poles,  fplit  into  pieces.  M.  Deluc  (hewed  me,  fome  years  fince,  in  his  pri- 
vate cabinet  of  natural  hiftory,  at  Geneva,  a  piece  of  Vefuvian  lava,  of  the  eruption  of 
1758,  marked  with  a  flight  impreflion,  which  he  made  on  it,  on  the  fpot,  while  it  re< 
tained  its  foftnefs.  If  this  naturalift  fhould  ever  chance  to  come  to  Pavia  I  could  fhevr 
him,  in  return,  in  the  public  Imperial  Mufeum,  among  the  colle&ion  of  volcanic  pro- 
du&ions  which  I  have  made,  a  cylinder  of  lava,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  five  and  a  half 
thick,  which,  in  one  part,  has  been  bent  to  an  angle,  while  it  was  half  liquid,  by  the 
hands  of  the  guide  tfho  accompanied  me  when  I  vifited  the  eruption  I  have  above  de* 
fcribed*  In  the  eruption  of  1766,  like  wife,  though  the'  lava  flowed  with  furprifing  ve+ 
locity,  we  are  told  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  it  received  but  a  very  flight  impreflion 
from  fome  large  ftones  that  he  threw  into  it.  Father  Delia  Torre  has  alfo  remarked 
another  phenomenon  which  I  obferved,  and  have  defcribed,  relative  to  the  effer- 
vefcence  and  tumors  of  the  fluid  lava. 

But  my  meeting  with  the  fubterranean  cavity  in  which  the  lava  flowed,  was  a  fortunate 
and  Angular  circumflance,  which  is  not,  that  I  know  of,  mentioned  by  any  one  'elfe, 
becaufe  probably  it  was  not  feen ;  fince  all  the  defcriptions  of  eruptions  which  we  have, 
relate  folely  to  currents  of  lava  Running  over  the  furface  of  the  ground,  expofed  to  the 
free  a&ion  of  the  air ;  from  the  effe&  of  which  the  lava  mud  foQn  cool  and  harden  ; 
as  appears  from  the  very  flight  impreflion  made  by  (tones  thrown  into  it,  according  to 
all  the  accounts  I  have  cited,  and  my  own  obfervations.  But  the  narrownefs  of  this 
cavern,  and  in  fome  meafure  its  depth,  prevented  this  a&ion  of  the  air ;  whence  I  was 
enabled  to  obferve  the  lava  in  a  date  in  which  it  cannot  be  feen  above  the  ground,  {till 
retaining  a  great  part  of  its  fluidity,  as  appeared  from  its  from  time  to  time  fpouting  into 
the  air,  and  from  the  impreffions  made  on  it  by  the  pieces  of  lava  thrown  into  it.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  but  it  had  a  much  greater  degree  of  fluidity  when  it  boiled 
up  in  the  Vefuvian  furnace ;  as  it  mud  then  have  been  penetrated  with  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  abfolute  heat,  by  the  a&ion  of  which  its  parts  mult  have  been  more  disjoined  and 
feparated,  and  therefore  have  poflefled  a  greater  degree  of  fluidity  and  mobility.  But 
I  fliall  adduce  (till  ftronger  reaibns  to  prove  the  great  fluidity  pf  the  lava,  when  it  foams 
and  boils  up  in  its  craters,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  volcano  of  Stromboli.  I  dwell 
the  longer  on  this  fubjett,  becaufe  I  know  fome  have  denied  that  the  Java  is  ever  fluid, 
aflerting,  that  it  has  only  the  confiftence  of  pafte  moiftened  with  a  good  deal  of  water, 
and  defcends  down  any  declivity  in  confequence  of  its  gravity. 

To  complete  the  observations  I  have  made  on  this  eruption,  nothing  appears  to  remain 
but  to  fpeak  of  the  quality  of  the  ejefted  lava*  On  this  I  made  different  experiment^ 
all  of  which,  fome  extrinfic  or  accidental  circumftances  excepted,  furnifhed  the  famfe 
refults.  The  bafe  of  the  lava  is  of  honuftone  rock,  of  a  dark-grey  colour,  of  mode- 
rate  hardnefs,  dry  to  the  touch,  where  it  has  been  frefli  broken  fomewhat  earthy,  and 
gives  fome  fparks  with  the  fteek  This  lava  put  the  magnetic  needle  in  motion  at  the  difc 
tance  of  three  lines  and  a  half,  or  fomewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

It  is  well  known  to  volcanic  naturalifts,  that  many  of  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius  contain 
colourlefs  garnets.  In  that  of  which  I  treat,  they  were  found  very  numerous,  though 
very  fmall.  When  broken,  they  appeared  glaffy ;  and  fometimes  a  kind  of  fide  or  face 
was  vifible,  though  without  its  being  poflible  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  cryftalli- 
zation,notfp  much  from  their  fmallnefs  as  from  their  being  too  intimately  incorporated 
with  their  tenacious  matrix.  With  the  garnets  were  united  a  number  of  fhoerls,  of  the 
colour  and  luftre  of  alphaltum*  vitreous  cryftallized  in  faces,  the  largeft  of  which  was 
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firft  defcended  down  an  inclined  plain  which  made  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with 
the  horizon,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  feet  in  a  minute ;  but  at  about  the  diftance 
of  thirty  or  forty  paces  from  its  fource,  its  fuperficies,  cleared  from  the  tumours  I  have 
before  mentioned,  fhewed  only  large  flakes  of  the  fubftance  of  the  lava,  of  an  ex- 
tremely dull  red,  which,  clafhing  together,  produced  a  confufed  found,  and  were  borne 
along  by  the  current  under  them. 

Obferving  thefe  phenomena  with  attention,  I  perceived  thecaufe  of  this  diverfity  of 
appearance.  The  lava,  when  it  ifiued  from  the  fubterranean  caverns,  began,  from  the 
imprelfion  of  the  cold  air,  to  lofe  its  fluidity,  fo  that  it  yielded  lefs  to  the  ftroke  of  folid 
bodies.  The  lofs  of  this  principle,  however,  was  not  fuch  as  to  prevent  the  fuperficies 
from  flowing.  But  at  length  it  diminifhed  by  the  increafing  induration;  and  then,  the 
fuperficial  part  of  the  lava,  by  the  unequal  adhefion  of  its  parts,  was  feparated  into 
flakes,  which  would  have  remained  motionlefs  had  they  not  been  borne  away  by  the  fub- 
jacent  matter,'  which  ftill  remained  fluid,  on  account  of  its  not  being  expofed  to  the  im- 
mediate aftion  of  the  air,  in  the  fame  manner  as  water  carries  on  its  furface  floating 
flakes  of  ice. 

Proceeding  further,  I  perceived  that  the  dream  was  covered,  not  only  with  thefe 
flakes,  but  with  a  great  quantity  of  fcoriae ;  and  the  whole  mafs  of  thefe  floating  mat- 
ters was  carried  away  by  the  fluid  lava,  with  unequal  velocity,  which  was  fmall  where 
the  declivity  was  flight,  but  confiderable  when  it  was  great.  In  one  place,  for  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  the  defcent  was  fo  fteep  that  it  differed  but  little  from  a  perpendicular; 
The  lava  muft  therefore  be  expe&ed  there  to  form  a  cataraft.  This  it  in  fad  did, 
and  no  fight  could  be  more  curious.  When  it  arrived  at  the  brow  of  this  defcent,  it 
fell  headlong,  forming  a  large  liquid  fheet  of  a  pale  red,  which  dafhed  with  a  loud  noife 
on  the  ground  below,  where  the  torrent  continued  its  courfe. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  be  expefted  that,  where  the  channel  was  narrow, 
the  velocity  of  the  torrent  muft  be  increafed,  and  where  it  was  capacious  diminifhed ; 
but  I  obferved  that,  in  proportion  as  it  removed  from  its  fource,  its  progreffive  motion 
became  flower :    and  the  reafon  for  this  is  extremely  obvious ;  fince  the  current  . 
melted  matter  being  continually  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  muft  continually  lofe  ! 
portion  of  its  heat,  and,  confequently,  of  its  fluidity. 

At  length  the  lava,  after  having  continued  its  courfe  about  two  miles,  alon  ;  * 
clivity  of  the  mountain,  flopped,  and  formed  a  kind  of  fmall  lake,  but  folid,  a? 
the  fuperficies.     Here  the  fiery  rednefs  difappeared ;    but  about  two  hir 
higher  it  was  ftill  vifible,  and  more  apparent  ftill  nearer  to  its  fource. 
whole  of  this  lake  ftrong  fulphureous  fumes  arofe,  which  were  likewife  to  ' 
at  the  fides  where  the  lava  had  ceafed  to  flow,  but  ftill  retained  a  confi«' 
/of  heat. 

After  having  written  thefe  obfervations  on  the  lava  eje&ed  by  Vcf 
peared  from  its  fource  to  its  termination,  which  1  made  in  company 
Abruzzefe,  a  young  ftudent  of  great  promife  in  medical  and  phyfical  i. 
opportunity  to  read  the  accounts  of  former  eruptions,  as  they  have  bi 
£>f  great  abilities,  who  had  obferved  them  on  the  fpot,  I  mean  Dr.  Si: .. 
Torre,  M.  Deluc,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.     I  perceive  that  in  t. 
the  phenomena  I  have  obferved  agree  with  their  obfervations,  and  ■ 
are  but  few.     Thus  the  torrents  of  lava  which  they  have  defcribe 
with  great  fumes,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  lava  and  fcoruv. 
liquid  lava  received  but  fmall  impreflions  from  the  ftroke  of  i<  r 
times  none*  '  Serao  informs  us,  that  the  lava  of  1737,  when  i«- 
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nearly  five  lines. *  Thofe  which  were  found  in  the  running  lava  had  received  no  injury 
from  the  fire ;  but  thofe  in  the  globes  eje&ed  from  the  crater  in  that  eruption,  were  in 
a  ftate  of  beginning  fufion. 

The' fire  of  the  furnace  changed  this  lava  into  a  kind  of  enamel,  full  of  bubbles,  of 
the  colour  of  pitch,  Aiming,  which  gave  fparks  with  fteel,  and  adhered  ftrongly  to  the 
fides  of  the  crucible  #.  The  fhoerls  melted,  but  the  garnets  did  not  j  they  only  became 
whitifli,  but  without  entirely  lofing  their  vitreous  appearance. 

After  having  made  my  observations  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  ftream  of 
lava  then  running,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  veftiges  of  others  which  had  flowed 
fome  time  before  ;  one  of  which,  in  November  1785,  bad  ifiued  at  about  one  third  of 
a  mile  from  its  crater,  on  the  fide  of  Monte  Somraa.  As  I  do  not  know  that  any  no- 
tice has  yet  been  taken  of  it  by  others,  I  (hall  relate  the  obfervations  I  made  as  I  pafled 
over  the  remains  of  it,  and  likewife  the  information  given  me  concerning  it  by  my  guide, 
and  fome  perfons  who  cultivate  the  ftudy  of  Natural  Hiftory,  who  had  oblerved  it  on 
the  fpot  at  the  time  of  its  eruption. 

Although  at  its  fource  it  was  but  narrow  (as  generally  happens  to  thefe  dreams  of 
lava,)  it  afterwards  became  confiderably  enlarged,  and  did  not  form  fmall,  disjoined, 
and  rugged  pieces  like  the  others  I  have  delcribed ;  but  large  malTes,  many  feet  in 
breadth  and  depth,  and  feparated  by  numerous  fiflures.  Its  fuperficies  prefented  an  ap- 
pearance not  a  little  curious.  It  was  rugged  and  irregular,  from  an  immenfe  dumber 
of  fmall  cylindric  bodies  refembling  twilled  cords,  and  which  were  only  the  lava  itfelf 
reduced  into  filiated  and  contorted  fibres,  when  near  the  end  of  its  courfe,  and  ready 
to  congeal*  In  its  qualities  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  differ  from  the  other  Vefuvian 
lava  I  had  already  examined,  either  in  its  bafe  or  the  garnets  and  fhoerls  which  it  con- 
tained. 

The  greater  part  of  this  lava  lies  in  a  valley  under  Mafia,  and  on  one  fide  of  Sal  vatore. 
Before  it  arrived  there,  it  mud  have  fallen  from  a  high  rock,  and  confequently  formed 
a  cataraft,  which,  when  feen  by  night,  I  was  told,  exhibited  a  mod  wonderful  fpedacle 
to  the  eyes  of  beholders.  But  though  its  fall  through  the  air  mud  have  been  very  con- 
fiderabie,  and  it  mud  in  confequence  have  lod  much  of  its  heat,  when  it  reached  the 
ground  it  continued  dill  to  flow  for  a  confiderable  Tpace.  On  the  fide  of  Mafia,  I  ob- 
served that  it  had  approached  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  fome  oaks  which  grew  on  the 
-fide  of  a  precipice.  Some  of  them  appeared  entirely  withered ;  others  preferved  their 
verdure  only  on  that  fide  of  the  trunk  and  branches  which  was  oppofite  to  that  next  the 
lava.  '  In  its  paffage  it  did  fuch  damage  to  a  fmall  church  called  Madonna  della  Vetrana, 
that  it  has  ever  fince  remained  deferted.  The  fiery  torrent  took  it  in  front,  and  broke 
down  the  wall,  which  indeed  required  no  great  force,  as  it  was  built  with  foft  dones  of 
tufa  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Mafia,  and  much  like  that  of  Naples. 
Thence  it  penetrated  into  the  church,  and  having  dedroyed  the  door  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  and  beat  down  a  part  of  the  wall,  continued  its  courfe,  through  the  church,  within 
which  it  was  obferved  to  flow  with  greater  velocity  than  the  reft  of  the  furrounding 
lava,  from  being  confined  by  the  walls  on  the  fides.  With  this  lava  the  floor  of  the 
edifice  dill  continues  covered,  and  the  contiguous  facridy  partly  filled ;  while  large 
pieces  of  the  broken  wall,  which  the  torrent  had  carried  away,  lie  at  more  than  eighty 

*  To  avoid  repetitions,  I  (hall  here  mention,  that,  when  I  ufe  the  word  furnace  without  any  other  addi- 
tion, I  always  mean  the  furnace  of  a  glafs-houfe  ;  and  that  by  the  term  enamel,  I  under ftand,  with  the  ' 
genctality  of  our  chemifts,  a  fubftance  produced  by  heat,   refembling  glafs,  but  without  its  tranfparency. 
It  may  alfo  be  proper  to  add,  that,  as  often  as  an  entire  fufion  of  the  lava  took  place  in  the  crucibles,  it  ad- 
hered ftiongly  to  the  fides. 

feet 
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fee!  diftanee  from  the  church,  in  the  middle  of  the  hardened  lava.  —  Some  linden  trees 
are  likewife  to  be  feen  furrounded  by  the  fame,  the  trunks  of  which  are  blackened  and 
burnt.  The  lava,  as  I  was  affured,  continued  to  flow  fifteen  months ;  and  when  I  vifit- 
ed  the  place,  which  was  ten  months  after  it  had  ceafed  to  flow,  it  was  (till  warm,  and 
emitted  thin  fumes. 

On  one  fide  of  Vefuvius,  about  a  mile  below  Salvatore,  is  a  fpacious  cavern,  whictt 
widens  as  we  defcend  into  it,  called  the  Fqffh  Grande.      I  took  this  way  to  return  to 
Naples,  and  gained  frbm  it  confiderable  and  ufeful  information.     It  is  well  known  tthat- 
doubts  have  been  entertained  relative  to  the  fhoerls  and  feltfpars  which  are  ufually 
found,  either  conjointly  or  feparately,  in  the  lavas ;  I  mean  whether  they  have  been* 
formed  within  them,  either  while  they  were  fluid,  or  at  the  time  of  their  congelation  j  or 
whether  they  exifted  in  the  original  rock  before  the  fire  changed  it  into  lava.     Bergman  • 
has  ftated  the  arguments  on  each  fide,  but  has  left  the  controverfy  undecided.      It  is 
true,  that,  when  that  chemift  wrote  on  volcanic  productions,  the  opinion  was,  with  good 
reafon,  mod  prevalent,  which  fuppofes  that  the  fhoerls  and  feltfpars  exifted  originally 
in  the  primordial  rocks.      This  hypothefis  has  received  confiderable  fupport  from  the 
pieces  of  rock  anciently  thrown  out  of  Vefuvius,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  furface 
o£  the  .ground ;  or  by  fearchjng  and  digging  in  the  tufaceous  matters  of  the  Foffa  Grande. 

But  it  is  neceffary  to  proceed  to  particulars.  One  fpecies  of  thefe  rocks  is  of  a  mar- 
gaceous  nature,  the  carbonate  of  lime  however  prevailing.  As  this  did  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  calcined,  but  unchanged,  and  fimilar  to  (tones  of  the  fame  kind  which  are  not 
volcanic,  it  afforded  a  convincing  proof  that  thefe  rocks  have  received  no  fenfible  injury 
from  the  fire  ;  but  if  we  break  fome  of  thefe,  we  fhall  find  in  them  numbers  of  feltfpars; 
which,,  in*  their  cryftallization,  and  other  exterior  chara&ers,  extremely  refemble  many 
of  thofe  we  meet  with  in  fome  lavas  of  Vefuvius,  and  other  neighbouring  volcanic  places: 
Still  more  numerous  alfo  are  the  fhoerls  of  a  Aiming  black ;  fome  of  the  fhape  of 
needles,  and  others  of  prifms*  and  varying  in  their  fize ;  fome.  being  fo  fmall  as  to  be 
fcarcely  vifible,  and  others  of  the  length  of  feven  lines,  or  above  half  an  inch,  and  broad 
in  proportion.  Thefe  pieces  of  rock  do  not  form  veins,  ftrata,  or  great  mafieB,  but  are 
diftributed  in  different  places  infcattered  fragments. 

Here  likewife  we  find  various  pieces  of  granite,  not  in  the  leaft  injured  by  the  fire ; 
the  quartz  of  which,,  befides  mica,  is  accompanied  by  feltfpars  and  fhoerls,  which  in  no  * 
refpett  differ  from  the  volcanic  fhoerls  arid  feltfpars. 

I  might  have  considerably  extended  thefe  remarks  on  the  fpecies  of  rock  thrown  out* 
by  the  Vefuvian  fires  without  receiving  injury*  or  change;  but  I  think  that  what  I  have 
faid  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  that,  in  order  to  account  for  the  prefence  of  feltfpars  and i 
fhoerls  in  lava,  and  their  various  pry  ftallizations,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  fuppofe  them  • 
formed  within  it,  either  when  it  was  fluid,  or  at  the  time  of  its  congelation ;  fince  we 
meet  with,  fimilar  vitreous  bodies  in  the  fubflances  from  which  it  derives  its  origin* 
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Chap.  II.— the  grotto  op  posilipo.— solfatara.— the  pxsciarbllI** 

The  city  of  Naples  founded  on  volcanic  fubftances. --Different  opinions  relative  to  the  origin  of 
volcanic  tufas. — Tbofe  of Pq/ilipo  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  thick. eruptions. — Lavas 
Qi+ the  road  to  Solfatara  defer  ibed. — Specular  iron  found  in  one  of  thefe.— Solfatara  is  not 
an  ifolated  mountain,  as  has  been  fuppqfed  byfome.—Sulphures  of  iron  for  pyrites  J  lavas 
of  Solfatara,  and  the  Pifciarelli.—Obfervations  on  the  decompofition  of  lava,  and  thejhoerk^ 
and  felt/pars  which  are  found  within  it ;  asalfo  on  the fulpbureous-acid fumes  which  incef* 
fantly  exhale  from  this  volcano. — Conjecture  that  Solfatara  has  arifen  out  of  the  fea.-~Me* 
thod  lately  employed  to  extract,  more  abundantly  than  formerly,  alum  and  fal  ammoniac 
from  this  volcano. — Critical  difquifition  relative  to  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  vicinity  of 
Solfatara,  from  which  M.  rerber  conjectures  that  the  level  of  the  fea  has  there  funk 
nine  feet* 

DURING  my  ftay  at  Naples,  I  determined  to  vifit  the  other  principal  Phlegrean 
fields,  as  well  as  Vefuvius,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  and  have  for  % 
companion,  the  Abbe  Breiflak,  formerly  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Rome,  and  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  Nazarene  College ;  and  now  director  of  Solfatara,  near  Pozzuolo. 

The  beautiful  city  of  Naples  is  entirely  founded  on  volcanic  fubftances.  Among 
thefe  tfce  tufa  predominates,  which  has  alio  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  materials  of 
many  buildings*  To  the  north  and  weft  it  is  accumulated  in  large  heaps,  and  forms 
fpacious  hills.  A  philofophical  ftranger,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  when  he  views 
thefe  immenfe  maffes  of  a  fubftance  which  muft  excite  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  fire,  cannot 
but  feel  aftoni(hment,and  enquire  with  a  kind  of  ferious  thoughtfulnefs,  what  has  been 
their  origin.  It  is  known  that  on  this  fubje&naturalifts  are  divided.  Some  conje&ure 
that  the  volcanic  tufa  was  generated  within  the  fea  when  it  bathed  the  foot  of  the  burn* 
ing  mountains ;  others  fuppofe  that  the  cinders  eje&ed  by  the  fire  have,  in  a  long  courfe 
of  years,  been  hardened  into  this  fpecies  of  ftone  by  the  filtration  of  rain  water  \ 
laftly,  others  incline  to  think  that  the  tufa  derives  its  origin  from  the  flimy  and  fluid 
fubftances  thrown  out  by  the  volcanos  in  fome  of  their  eruptions. 

The  diverfity  of  volcanic  tufas  has  perhaps  been  the  caufe  of  thefe  different  opinions, 
each  of  which  may  pofiibly  be  true  with  refpeft  to  different  kinds  of  tufa.  1  hofe, 
however,  which  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  are  probably  the  produce  of  thick 
.eruptions,  as  we  may  conclude  from  tl>  curious  difcovery  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who,  in  digging  up  in  the  tufa  which  had  covered  Herculaneum,  the  head  of  an  ancient 
itatue,  obferved  that  the  perfe£t  impreflion  of  the  head  was  vifibfe  in  the  tufa,  which 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  happened  but  by  its  havirig  enveloped  the  ftatue  in  a  liquid 
or  moift  ftate. 

To  the  obfervation  of  Sir  "William  let  me  be  permitted  to  add  one  of  my  own,  which 
I  made  in  the  grotto  of  Pofilipo.  It  is  well  known  that  this  grotto  has  been  excavated 
within  the  tufa,  apd  ferves  as  a  public  road  from  Naples  to  Pozzuolo.  This  tufa,  which 
is  of  a  clear  grey,  has  for  its  bafe  an  earth  in  part  argillaceous,  of  a  flight  hardnefs, 
which  contains  vitreous  flakes,  pieces  of  feltfpars  and  fragments  of  yellowilh  pumice- 
ftone,  which  by  the  changes  it  has  undergone  has  become  extremely  friable,  and  almoft 
reducible  to  powder.  This  tufa  has  been  in  fome  meafure  analyfed  by  the  excavation 
made  in  it  by  art,  which  furnifhes  a  proof  of  the  nature  of  its  origin.    For  if  any  perfon, 
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ih  the  fummer  time,  enters  the  grotto  about  the'rifing  of  the  fun,  fince  at  other  times 
of  the  day  there  is  not  fufficient  light,  the  folar  rays,  fhining  on  the  entrance  which 
looks  towards  Naples,  will  fufficiently  illuminate  the  roof  and  fides  to  fliew  layers  or 
lakes,  fimilaf  to  thofe  which  may  be  obferved  on  the  fteep  fides  of  mountains,  or  in 
perpendicular  fe&ions  of  the  earth,  in  low  places,  where  fediments  of  various  kinds  of 
flime  have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  rivers.  It  feems,  however,  impofiible 
to  doubt  that  this  accumulation  of  tufa,  through  the  midft  of  which  the  Romans  opened 
that  long  and  fpacious  grotto,  has  been  produced  by  the  thick  eruptions  which  have 
frequently  iffued  from  volcanos,  and  which,  heaping  up  one  upon  another,  have  har- 
dened in  time  into  this  tufaceous  done  ;  fince  both  Vefuvius  and  Etna  furnifh  fufficient 
examples  of  fuch  eruptions.  And  as  in  many  other  tufas  in  the  vicinity  I  have  obferved 
a  fimilar  conftrufture,  I  cannot  fuppofe  their  origin  to  have  been  different. 

Coming  out  of  this  fubterraneous  paffage,  and  proceeding  towards  Solfatara,  I  ob~ 
ferved,  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  road,  a  ridge  of  lava,  nearly  parallel  with  it,  which 
had  every  appearance  of  having  been  thrown  out  of  the  volcano  when  burning,  both 
becaufe  it  was  extremely  near  to  it,  and  had  its  higheft  part  in  that  dire&ion.  Its  thick- 
nefs  exceeded  five-and-thirty  feet,  and  it  was  fituated  between  two  layers  of  tufa,  one 
above  and  the  other  below.  It  formed  a  high  rock,  perpendicular  to  one  fide  of  the 
road.  A  number  of  labourers  were  continually  employed  in  feparating  pieces  of  this 
lava  with  pickaxes,  or  other  inftruments  proper  for  fuch  work.  It  is  compact,  heavyr 
fomewhat  vitreous,  gives  fparks  with  fteel,  and  appeared  to  me  to  have  for  its  bafe  the 
petrofilex.  Incorporated  with  it  are  found  fhoerls  and  feltfpars.  The  former  are  din- 
ing, of  a  dark  violet  colour,  in  fhape  redfamgular  needles,  vitreous,  in  length  from  the 
fixth  of  a  line  to  two  lines :  it  befides  contains  a  confiderable  quantity  of  others  which 
have  no  regular  form.  But  the  feltfpars  are  more  confpicuous  than  the  fhoerls,  both 
from  their  larger  fize  and  greater  number.  They  are  in  general  of  a  flat  rhomboidai 
form,  and  confift  of  an  aggregate  of  final!  white  lamellae,  duly  tranfparent,  brilliant, 
marked  with  longitudinal  ftreaks  parallel  to  each  other,  clofely  adhering  together,  but 
eafily  feparated  by  the  hammer,  giving  fparks  with  fteel  more  readily  than  the  lava ;  and, 
in  the  full  light  of  day,  exhibiting  that  changing  colour  which  ufually  accompanies  this 
ft  one.  The  largeft  are  ten  lines  long  and  fix  broad,  and  the  fmalleft  exceed  one  line. 
The  fhoerls  are  alfo  found  in  the  lava,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  fo  fixed  in  it,  that 
they  occupy  nearly  the  half  of  it.  It  is  impoffible  to  extricate  them  entire.  They  are 
diftributed  within  it  without  any  order,  and  frequently  crofs  and  interfeft  each  other  at 
right  angles.     N 

In  fome  fituations  of  this  lava,  which  are  more  than  others  expofed  to  the  inclemency . 
©F  the  air  and  feafons,  the  feltfpars  are  vifible  on  the  fuperficies,  by  a  mixture  of  emerald 
and  purple,  probably  occafioned  by  the  a&ion  of  the  atmofphere,  as  from  the  fame  caufe 
fome  volcanic  vitrifa&ions  acquire  externally  their  peculiar  colour. 

This  lava  has  not  equal  folidity  throughout,  being  in  fome  places  porous,  or  rather 
cavernous  j  and,  in  fome  of  its  varities,  it  was  remarkable,  that  it  abounded  with  fpe« 
cular  iron.  This  was  found  in  very  thin  leaves,  for  the  moft  part,  clofely  connefted 
together.  Thefe  are  extremely  friable ;  and  the  finger  being  paffed  over  them,  they 
adhere  to  it  like  particles  of  mica.  But  their  fmall  fize,  which  in  the  largeft  is  fcarcely 
a  line,  renders  it  neceffary  to  make  ufe  of  a  lens  to  examine  them  properly  ;  by  the  aid* 
of  which  we  fhall  find  that  they  are  of  very  different  (hapes,  have  the  luftre  of  burniftied 
fteel,  and  that  many  of  them  appear  to  be  aggregate  of  fmall  thin  fcales,  clofely  united. 

This  iron  a&s  on  the  magnetic  needle,  at  the  diftance  pf  two  lines.     Like  many  other 

Irons  expofed  to  the  air,  it  has  acquired  polarity  j  attracting  the  needle  on  one  fide, 

and  repelling  it  on  the  other. 

When 
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When  we  extract  thefe  thin  fcales  of  iron  from  the  lava,  and  examine  them  with  the 
lens,  there  frequently  appear,  intermingled  with  them,  various  fragments  of  microfcopic 
tranfparent  prifms,  which  I  at  firft  thought  to  be  fhoerls  or  feltfpars,  but  which  after- 
wards I  rather  conceived  to  be  zeolites,  as  they  exhibited  the  appearance  of  radii  di- 
verging from  their  centre;  but  their  extreme  minutenefs  rendered  it  impoffible  accu- 
rately to  afcertain  their  fpecies. 

Proceeding  along  the  road  to  Solfatara,  we  find  on  the  left  hand  a  natural  ridge  of 
rock,  formed  of  a  very  light  lava,  the  bafe  of  which  is  horn-ftone,  of  the  colour  of  blue 
baked  brick,  of  a  coarfe  earthy  grain,  which  attaches  (lightly  to  the  tongue,  and  gives  an 
argillaceous  fcent  on  wetting  it,  or  even  merely  moiftening  it  with  the  breath  *. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  lava  has  been  decompofed,  and  that  the  decompofition 
has  penetrated  to  the  feltfpars  with  which  it  abounds,  as  they  are  become  very  friable, 
though  they  in  general  (till  retain  their  natural  brilliancy. 

Having  made  thefe  curfory  observations,  I  proceeded  to  Solfatara :  nor  did  I  fatisfy 
myfelf  with  one  vifit  only,  but  repeated  it  feveral  -days ;  being  extremely  defirous  care* 
fully  to  examine,  and  gain  every  information  relative  to  a  place  fo  celebrated. 

From  reading  the  notes  of  M.  Dietrich  to  M.  Ferber's  Travels  in  Italy,  I  had  been 
induced  to  imagine  that  Solfatara  was  a  mountain  ifolated  on  every  fide  f ;  but  the  truth 
is,  it  is  connected  with  the  other  neighbouring  mountains,  with  which  it  forms  an  un- 
interrupted chain  of  confiderable  extent* 

It  would  he  but  of  little  utility  for  me  to  defcribe  at  length  the  form,  extent,  and  cir- 
cuit of  this  Fhlegrean  field  ;  the  various  qualities  of  the  hot  vapours  which  exhale  from 
it ;  or  the  hollow  noife  which  is  heard  on  (Inking  the  ground  in  various  parts  of  it ; 
not  that  thefe  circumftances  were  not  -carefully  examined  by  me ;  or  that  1  think  them 
unworthy  of  my  narrative ;  but  becaufe  it  appears  to  me  unneceflary  to  enlarge  on 
them,  as  they  have  been  already  repeatedly  delcribed  by  a  great  number  of  travellers. 
It  will,  in  my  opinion,  he  more  agreeable  to  the  naturalift  to  proceed  to  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  the  principal  productions  of  this  yet  unextinguiihed  volcano,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been,  for  the  mod  part,  either  unobferved,  or  palled  over  in  filence. 

In  the  obfeurity  and  uncertainty  in  which  we  find  ourfelves,  relative  to  the  caufes  pro- 
ductive  of  fubterraneous  conflagrations,  the  fpontaneous  inflammation  of  fulphures  of 
iron  (or  pyrites)  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  meft  probable.  The  well-known 
experiment  of  Lemery,  by  which  a  fimilar  conflagration  is  produced  by  mixing  filings 
of  iron  with  powdered  fu^phur  properly  moifiened,  has  given  great  fupport  to  this  opi- 
nion. But  fulphures  of  iron,  in  volcanic  countries,  are  lefs  frequent  than  has  been 
•fuppofed.  This  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  accurate  observations  of  mineralogies 
who  have  written  on  them.  And  though  Sir  William  Hamilton  exprefsly  affirms  that 
both  Etna  and  Vefuvius  abound  with  them  J,  it  is  now  well  known  that  he  miftook  the 
fhoerls  for  fulphures  of  iron  (or  pyrites),  from  want  of  mineraiogical  knowledge*  In 
iaO,  Signior  Dolomieu,  in  his  Catologo  Ragionato  dey  Prod$tti  deli9  Etna,  mentions  only 
one  iingle  piece  of  lava  as  containing  fulphur  of  iron :  and  "the  Chevalier  Gioeni,  in  his 
JAtolpgia  Vtfuviana9  has  never  noticed  any  fuch  produ&ion.  In  Vulcano  and  Stromboli, 
two  iflands  which  are  in  a  (late  of  adual  conflagration,  I  could  trace  no  veftiges  of  fuch 

•  In  many  lava*  the  fcent  of  clay  is  perceived,  on  moiftening  them  with  the  breath,  or  by  other  Means: 
.whenever,  tin  re  fore,  1  may  hereafter  mention  the  argillaceous  fcent  oflava  I  always  under/land  it  to  have 
been  (ubje&id  to  this  hqme&ation,  though  1  omit  to  mention  it,  to  avoid  prolixity. 

f  ••  La  Solfatare  reprefentc  encore  aujourd'hui  une  moutagne  afftz  llev£e  et  ifolce  de  toue  cote's."—* 
JLettresfvr  la  Minerahgtt,  lie.  a*  Ita.se,  He. 

I  Both  thefe  mountains  abound  with  pyrites.—  Camfi  Phlegm* 

1%  fulphures, 
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fulphures,  as  will  be  remarked  in  the  proper  place*  As  the  fame  kind  of  fubflance, 
therefore,  is  found  diffufed  in  feveral  parts  of  Solfatara,  I  think  it  well  deferve§  that  we 
ihould  carefully  conuder  it,  and  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  found  united. 

I.  The  (tones  which  I  here  undertake  to  defcribe  are  principally  found  in  the  interior 
fides  of  Solfatara.  The  fird  I  fliall  mention  exhibits,  both  externally  and  internally,  a 
number  of  {hining  particles,  which,  when  examined  by  the  lens,  appear  to  be  fmall  ag- 
gregates of  fulphure  of  iron,  fome  cryftallized  in  cubes,  others  in  globes,  and  others  in 
irregular  figures.  When  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  is  applied  to  them,  they  begin  to 
lofe  their  yellow  colour,  which  quickly,  in  confequence  of  their  deflruttion,  entirely  dis- 
appears j  when  an  odour  flightly  fulphureous  is  emitted. 

This  fubftance  is  a  lava,  the  bafc  of  which  is  horn-done j  in  part  decompofed,  light, 
friable,  granulous,  and  of  a  cinereous  colour. 

II.  Xhe  fmall  fulphures  of  iron  in  this  fecond  lava  are  lefs  numerous,  but  in  their 
qualities  very  analogous  to  that  already  defcribed  j  except  that  they  are  lefs  decom- 
pofed, and  lefs  friable. 

III.  The  appearances  exhibited  by  this  lava  are  two.  The  external  part  is  extremely 
swhite,  and  fo  decompofed,  that  the  flighted  blow  reduces  it  to  powder ;  we  likewife 
find  in  it  fome  of  the  external  characters  of  ordinary  clay.  It  tenacioufly  adheres  to  the 
infide  of  the  lip ;  is  foft  to  the  touch,  and  becomes  dill  more  fo  when  flightly  moiftened. 
It  abforbs  water  greedily,  and  with  a  kind  of  hiding  noife ;  but  is  not  reducible  to  a 
lubricious  pade,  as  clay  is.  But  the  internal  part  of  this  lava,  befides  being  of  a  grey 
colour,  is  three-fourths  heavier,  and  in  its  compa&nefs  and  its  grain,  approaches  to 
that  fpecies  of  calcareous  earth,  called  calcareus  aquabilis,  though  in  faft  it  only  refem- 
blesit  in  appearance,  not  being  reduced  to  calx  by  fire,  nor  diflblved  by  acids.  In  this 
lava  the  fulphure  of  iron  is  not  found  in  cubes,  or  globes,  but  in  thin  lamellae ;  and  is 
difperfed  throughout  its  whole  fubdance,  efpecially  in  certain  parts,  where  the  colour  of 
the  done  inclines  to  black,  and  has  a  greater  confidency.  No  fign  of  this  mineral  ap- 
pears in  the  white  decompounded  lava,  probably  becaufe  it  was  dedroyed  gradually,  in 
proportion  as  the  decompofition  took  place. 

IV.  This  lava  is  much  heavier  than  the  three  preceding ;  which,  no  doubt,  arifes 
from  the  greater  abundance  of  fulphure  of  iron  that  it  contains.  The  (hining  particles 
of  this  mineral  are  principally  to  be  feen  in  the  vacuities,  (of  which,  however,  it  has  not 
many.)  They  are  polyhedrous,  but  the  number  of  their  faces  is  not  condant.  When 
expofed  to  the  fire  it  lofes  its  braffy  colour,  burns  with  a  thin  blue  flame,  and  emits  a 
drong  fmell  of  fulphur.  The  lava  which  contains  it,  and  which  is  of  a  livid  grey  co- 
lour, is,  in  fome  fituations,  fo  foft  that  it  may  be  fcratched  with  the  nail;  but  in  others 
much  harder,  and  fome  of  it  will  give  fparks  with  ft  eel.  In  this  lava,  thebafe  of  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  horn-done,  we  find  cryftallized  feltfpars,  but  decompofed,  though 
lefs  fo  than  the  lava  in  which  they  are  inclofed. 

V.  Around  the  extenfive  plain  of  Solfatara,  we  obferve  in  feveral  places  a  circular 
ridge  of  deep  rocks,  which  once  formed  the  upper  fides  of  this  enormous  crater.  The 
rain* water,  defcending  this  declivity,  over  the  decompofed  lava,  carries  down  with  it  the 
more  minute  parts  to  the  lower  grounds,  where  various  concretions  are  produced, 
efpecially  thofe  dalaftites  which  are  commonly  called  oolithesr  or  pifollthes.  But  of  thefe 
ftala&ites  we  fliall  fpeak  hereafter*  Here  we  (hall  only  notice,  that  this  water  in  its  de- 
fcent  carries  down  with  it  fmall  pieces  of  decompofed  lava,  and  that  in  fome  places 
many  of  thefe  pieces  are  found  united,  and  bound  together  by  a  crud  of  fulphure  of 
iron.  It  is  black  where  it  is  expofed  to  the  immediate  a&ion  of  the  air,. but  in  the  frac- 
lures  of  a  (hining  appearance*  though  the  colour  inclines  more  to  a  lead  colour  than  to 
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yellow.  Its  ftrufture  is  fcaly.  The  fulphures  of  iron  which  have  before  been  men- 
tioned give  fire  with  fteel ;  but  this  does  not,  from  want  of  fufHcient  hardnefs.  It 
abounds  with  fulphur ;  fince,  being  expofed  to  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  vifibly 
melts,  and,  the  activity  of  the  fire  being  increafed,  a  blue  flame  arifes,  which  continues 
till  the  cruft  is  confumed,  nothing  remaining  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  a  white  pul- 
verous  earth,  which  is  no  other  than  a  portion  of  decompofed  lava,  that  had  been  united 
with  this  fulphur. 

With  this  fulphur,  the  prefence  of  which  is  extremely  manifeft  from  its  ftrong  fmell, 
is  alfo  united  arfenic  ;  as  fufficiently  appears  from  the  white  fumes  which  arife  from  the 
combuflion  of  the  fulphure  of  iron,  and  which  emit  a  very  fenfible  odour  of  garlic. 

Thefe  are  the  volcanic  matters  which,  at  Solfatara,  abound  more  or  lefs  with  fulphures 
of  iron.  But  whence  is  their  origin  ?  It  is  well  known  they  are  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  fulphur  with  iron.  With  the  former  this  volcano  abounds,  whence  it  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Solfatara  ;  and  as  the  latter  is.  almoft  always  found  mixed  with  vol- 
canic produttions,  which  commonly  derive  from  it  their  varying  colours,  we  have  thus 
the  two  proximate  principles  of  fulphure  of  iron.  But  is  their  combination  effe&ed  by 
the  dry,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  the  humid  way  ?  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how 
it  can  take  place  by  the  firft  method,  on  account  of  the  fpeedy  diflipation  of  the  fulphur 
fublimed  by  fire,  which  mufl  prevent  its  uniting  with  the  iron  to  form  thefe  fulphures. 
Jt  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  they  have  been  formed  by  the  aftion  of  water, 
which  having  penetrated  the  lava,  the  fulphur,  diflblving  in  the  fluid,  has  combined  with 
the  iron.  But  as  fuch  folutions  of  fulphur  in  water  feldom  take  place,  as  Bergman  has 
obferved,  we  rarely  find  fulphures  of  iron  in  volcanized  countries,  notwifhftanding  the 
exigence  of  thefe  two  minerals. 

But  let  us  continue  the  defcription  of  the  product  ions  of  this  celebrated  place,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  decompofed  lavas j  though  this  decompofition,  notwithstand- 
ing it  has  been  noticed  by  feveral  writers,  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  examined  by 
any  one  with  requifite  care  and  attention. 

VI.  This  lava  is  coloured  on  the  upper  part  with  a  covering  of  yellow  oxyde  of  iron, 
under  which  is  a  whhe  decompofed  ftratum,  to  which  correfponds  another  lower  one 
of  a  cinereous  colour,  where  the  lava  is  much  lefs  changed.  Thefe  two  ftrata  form  a 
very  ftrong  contraft.  The  white  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  in  fome  places  more  eafily 
and  in  fome  lefs ;  adheres  to  the  tongue,  does  not  give  fparks  with  fteel,  feels  foft  to 
the  wet  finger  patted  over  it,  has  confiderable  lightnefs,  and  being  (truck  with  a  hammer 
gives  a  dull  found,  like  earth  moderately  hardened.  On  the  contrary,  the  cinereous 
ftratum  founds,  when  (truck  with  a  hammer,  like  a  hard  ftone,  of  which  it  alfo  has  the 
weight ;  is  rough  tq  the  touch,  fcarcely  at  all  adheres  to  the  tongue,  gives  fire  with  fteel, 
and  cannot  be  cut  with  the  knife.  The  white  ftratum  in  fome  places  is  an  inch  thick, 
and  in  others  more,  but  there  are  likewife  places  where  it  is  only  a  few  lines  in  thicknefe. 
The  white  ftratum  in  general  changes  infenfibly  into  the  cinereous,  but  in  fome  places 
the  feparation  is  fudden  and  abrupt. 

The  feltfpars  in  this  lava  (for  of  thefe  it  is  full)  are  prifms,  the  largeft  of  which  are 
ten  lines  in  length,  and  the  imalleft  the  fixth  of  a  line.  In  the  cinereous  ftratum,  not- 
with  (landing  a  beginning  decompofition  may  be  perceived,  the  feltfpars  are  unimpaired; 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  more  decompofed  ftratum,  I  mean  the  white,  their  decompofi- 
tion is  very  apparent ;  they  bave  all  loft  their  transparency,  though  many  of  them  ftill 
retain  their  fplendour.  Others  have  acquired  a  refemblance  to  a  fulphate  of  lime  that 
has  remained  fome  time  in  the  fire;  to  which  they  might  likewife  be  compared  in  foft- 
nefc,  had  they  a  little  lefs  confidence.    Some  of  them  are  infixed  in  that  part  of  the 
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lava,  the  colour  of  which  is  between  the  cinereous  and  white,  and  here  we  find  them  lefs 
changed  than  in  the  ftratum  which  is  entirely  white.  Others  have  one  part  of  them  in 
the  white,  and  the  other  in  the  cinereous  ftratum  ;  in  which  cafe  we  find  the  part  fixed 
in  the  latter  ftratum  to  have  fuffered  nothing,  but  that  in  the  former  confidently.  In 
fbort,  from  the  infpe&ion  of  this  lava  it  is  manifeft,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  nature  of 
it  is  changed,  the  feltfpars  it  contains  undergo  a  change,  except  when  the  principle  pro- 
ducing the  alteration  is  unable  to  affeft  them.  Befides  thefe  feltfpars,  we  find,  incor- 
porated with  the  lava,  a  number  of  very  fmall  and  almoft  invifible  black  fhoerls,  which 
are  not  diftinguiihable  where  the  lava  is  white ;  lefs,  perhaps,  becarrfe  they  do  not  exift, 
than  becaufe  they  have  loft  their  colour  in  confequence  of  the  decompofition. 

This  lava,  which  is  of  a  margaceous  bafe,  does  not  liquify  in  the  furnace,  when  its 
decompofition  is  confiderable,  but  other  parts  of  it,  which  have  been  lefs  derompofed, 
are  reduced  to  a  kind  of  frit. 

VII.  Solfatara,  perhaps,  does  not  afford  a  lava  more  compaft,  hard,  heavy,  or  of 
finer  grain  than  this.  Its  compofition  is  filiceous,  its  colour  grey,  it  gives  fparks 
ftrongly  with  fteel,  and,  at  the  diftance  of  two  lines,  attra&s  the  magnetic  needle.  Its 
bafe  is  of  the  petrofilex,  and  it  contains  within  it  different  feltfpars  and  fhoerls ;  but 
fome  of  the  latter  have  been  melted  by  the  fire,  as  appears  from  the  bubbles  or  fpeckles 
occafioned  by  the  liquefa&ion.  This  lava  is  covered  with  a  very  white  cruft,  nearly 
an  inch  thick,  produced  by  the  decompofition  it  has  undergone.  The  effects  of  the* 
furnace  on  this  lava  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  on  the  lava  No.  VI. 

VIII.  This  lava  is  entirely  decompofed.  »  On  the  furface,  and  for  fome  depth,  it  is 
white,  and  almoft  pulverous  ;  but  in  the  internal  pa/t  the  white  colour  changes  into  a 
reddifh  blue,  and  acquires  a  degree  of  hardnefe,  though  not  too  great  to  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  The  feltfpars,  in  which  it  abounds,  have  fuffered  different  degrees  of  decom- 
pofition. Some  of  them,  befides  being  calcined,  attach  ftrongly  to  the  tongue.  Others, 
when  viewed  with  a  common  lens,  appear  full  of  filaments,  but  when  examined  with  a 
deeper  magnifier,  thefe  filaments  appear  to  be  no  other  than  extremely  thin,  filiated, 
and  very  friable  laminae.     This  production  is  infufible  in  the  furnace. 

IX.  The  feltfpars  in  this  lava  occupy  more  than  one  third  of  its  mafs.  They  are  in 
fhape  fiat  prifms,  and,  except  having  fomewhat  lefs  hardnefs,  retain  all  the  qualities 
which  characterize  the  fpecies  of  ftone  to  which  they  belong.  There  are  alfo  a  num- 
ber of  fhoerls,  which,  from  their  extreme  minutenefs,  appear  like  points,  but  are  eafily 
diftinguiihable,  by  their  black  colour  from  the  lava,  which  is  whitifh,  and  has  greater 
confluence  than  that  of  No.  VIII.  It  is  likewife  heavier ;  to  which  the  quantity  of  felt- 
fpars but  little  changed,  which  it  contains,  undoubtedly  contributes. 

X.  The  fhoerls  which  make  fo  great  a  part  of  the  other  kinds  of  lava,  are  found  fo 
ftrongly  adherent  to  them,  that  we  ufually  can  only  feparate  them  in  fragments.  The 
prefent  lava^  in  this  refpeft,  offers  an  exception  which  may  be  confidered  as  Tecom- 
inendatory  of  it.  It  has  acquired  fo  great  a  degree  of  foftnefs  by  its  decompofition, 
that  the  numerous  fhoerls  it  contains  may  be  detached  from  it  entire.  They  are  hex- 
agonal prifms,  truncated  perpendicular  to  their  axes,  the  faces  of  which  are  flight ly 
ftriated  length  wife,  and  their  colour  is  a  yellowifh  black. 

In  this  lava,  the  bafe  of  which  appeared  to  me  of  horn-ftone,  another  more  remark- 
able peculiarly  prefents  itfelf.  On  breaking  it,  the  fraftures  difcover  a  number  of  fmall 
caverns,  jewelled,  if  I  may  employ  the  term,  with  a  multitude  of  extremely  minute 
fhoerls,  of  different  colours,  fome.  green,  fome  yellow,  others  of  a  dark  chefnut,  but 
all  fimilar,  being  hexagonal  prifms,  with  rhomboidal  faces,  and  each  terminating  in  a 
dihedrous  pyramid.    Their  angles  are  regular,  their  faces  fhining,  and  in  part  tranf- 
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parent.  They  fometimes  form  geodes  in  the  body  of  the  lava.  To  examine  them  a 
lens  is  neceffary,  and  a  good  magnifier,  clearly  to  perceive  other  (hoerls  ftill  more  mi- 
nute. Thefe  are  infixed  in  the  fmall  cavities  I  before  mentioned,  and,  though  they  are 
extended  to  a  confiderable4ength  in  front  of  the  others  before  defcribed,  are  fo  minute 
and  numerqjis,  that  a  fingle  cavity  will  contain  a  hundred  of  them.  Every  one  of  both 
thefe  kinds  of  {hoerls  has  one  extremity  fixed  in  the  lava,  and  the  other  in  the  air,  and 
all  together  appear  like  a  wood  in  miniature.  I  was,  at  firft,  in  doubt  whether  1  fhould 
confider  them  as  Ihoerls  or  volcanic  glafs,  as  more  than  one  inftance  has  been  known 
of  fuch  glafs  reduced  to  a  capillary  minutenefs  within  lava.  But  the  latter  appeared  to 
me  improbable,  becaufe,  after  all  the  obfervations  that  have  hitherto  been  made,  we  are 
not  yet  certain  that  any  volcanic  glafs  has  been  found  cryftallized  ;  for,  with  refpedt  to 
the  pretended  cryftallization  of  fome  glaffes  in  Iceland,  we  have  not  fads  which  demon* 
ftrate  it  incontrovertibly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minute  corpufcles  I  have  defcribed, 
if  not  all,  at  leaft  thofe  which  from  their  larger  fize  are  more  difcernible  by  the  eye, 
have  a  prifmatic  figure,  and  analogy  mult  induce  us  to  conclude  the  fame  of  the  reft. 

I  incline  to  believe  thefe  infinitefimal  cryftallizations  produced,  after  the  cooling  of 
the  lava,  within  the  cavity  in  which  they.are  found,  from  extremely  fubtle  fhoerlaceous 
fediments,  by  the  filtration  of  water.  But  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  fimilar  ad- 
ventitious cryftallizations  within  the  fubftance  of  lava,  in  another  part  of  this  work, 

XL  The  Oolites,  mentioned  in  No.  V.  lie  in  certain  fmall  channels  of  Solfatara, 
through  which  the  water  runs  when  it  rains.  They  are  either  round,  or  fomewhat  flat- 
tened ;  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  white  as  fnow,  extremely  light, 
eafily  crumbled,  and  convertible  *  into  an  almoft  impalpable  powder.  They  adhere 
ftrongly  to  the  tongue,  and  are  compofed  of  a  number  of  thin  fcales.  The  formation, 
therefore,  of  this  volcanic  ftalaftites  does  not  ^differ  from  that  of  the  other  fpecies. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  fpeak  here  of  the  fulphate  of  lime,  adhering  to  fome  kinds 
of  lava,  or  of  the  fulphate  of  iron,  and  the  oxyde  of  red  fulphurate  arfenic,  as  thefe 
produ&ions  of  Solfatara  have  already  been  fufficiently  examined  and  defcribed  by  others, 
and  I  have  no  particular  obfervations  concerning  them  which  merit  to  be  mentioned. 

XII.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  at  Solfatara  pumices  of  various  fpecies ;  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  have  been  thrown  out  of  this  volcano  than  from  any  of  the 
others.  We  do  not  find  them  in  great  mafles,  as  in  other  places,  but  in  detached 
pieces  and  fragments.  I  fhall  only  remark  one  particular  relative  to  them,  as  it  appearsJ 
to  me  that  in  every  other  refpeft  they  perfe&ly  refemble  thofe  already  known.  We 
now  know  that  pumice  is  only  a  glafs  which  wants  but  little  of  being  perfeft ;  and  feettis 
to  require  only  a  degree  more  of  heat  to  become  fuch.  The  tranfition  from  glafs  lefs  per- 
fect to  perfeft,  may  be  perceived  in  fome  of  thefe  pumices  in  a  very  evident  manner.  In 
fome  places  their  texture  is  fibrous,  and  the  fibres  are  vitreous ;  but  without  that  degree 
of  tranfparency,  which  are  infeparable  from  volcanic  glaffes.  But  following  them  with 
the  eye,  we  perceive  them  confolidate,  here  and  there,  into  mafles  of  various  fizes, 
which  refrtnble  a  Ihining  and  fmooth  varnHh,  but  are  in  faft  perfect  glafs,  as  will  fuffi- 
ciently appear,  if  they  be  detached  from  the  pumice,  and  examined  feparately.  Thefe 
are  iufticiemly  hard  to  give  fparks  with  fteel,  a  property  obfervable  in  every  volcanic 
glafs. 

Having  now  defcribed  the  principal  produ&ions  of  the  interior  part  of  Solfatara,  I 
fhall  proceed  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  fome  which  are  found  in  its  exterior;  in 
that  part  which  is  next  to  the  Pifciarelli,  fo  called  from  the  warm  bubbling  water, 
which  iffues,  with  fome  noife,  from  the  bottom  of  a  little  hill  contiguous  to  this  volcano, 
and  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  virtues.    1  colle&ed  here  fpeci- 
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mens  of  five  kinds  of  lava ;  but,  as  in  their  general  qualities  they  are  analogous  to  thofe 
already  defcribed,  I  lhall  only  mention  them  in  a  curfory  manner. 

XIII.  The  firft  fpecimen  is  a  fimple  or  homogeneous  lava,  in  which,  notwithftanding 
the  mod  careful  examination,  I  could  not  difcover  either  fhoerls,  feltfpars,  or  any  ex- 
traneous body.  In  other  refpetts,  like  thofe  before  mentioned,  it  is  decompofed,  ad- 
heres  to  the  tongue,  is  friable*  but  without  crumbling  under  the  finger  j  its  whitenefs 
extends  through  its  whole  mafs,  and  wherever  it  is  broken  has  the  tafte  of  fulphate  of 
alumine  (or  alum). 

XIV.  The  fecond  fpecimen,  through  nearly  the  half  of  it,  exhibits  a  fimilar  decom- 
pofition, and  is  of  a  white  colour ;  but  the  other  half,  which  is  of  a  lead  colour,  has 
fufFered  little,  gives  fparks  ftrongly  with  fteel,  and  moves  the  magnetic  needle  at  tw  .  lines 
diftance.  This  lava  has  for  its  bafe  the  petrofilex.  Both  that  part  of  it  which  is  (lightly 
decompofed,  and  the  other  which  is  more  fo,  contain  rhomboidal  feltfpars,  of  which  the 
largeft  are  about  an  inch  in  length.  Their  alteration  is  fcarcely  vifible  where  the  lava 
is  lead  changed  ;  and  where  it  is  more  they  exfoliate  with  fome  facility,  but  retain  a 
confiderable  degree  of  their  natural  hardnefs  and  fplendor. 

IV.  The  third  fpecimen  is  a  lava  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  filiceous  where  fra&ured, 
very  compaft,  and  which  gives  fparks  with  fteel.  It  is  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  and  con- 
tains abundance  of  feltfpars  and  fhoerls.  But  to  fhew  thefe,  it  is  neceflary  to  divert  it  of  a 
thick,  whitifli,  and  half-pulverous  cruft,  produced  by  its  decompofuion.  In  this  cruft 
the  fhoerls  and  feltfpars  retain  fome  confidence,  but  have  loft,  in  a  great  degree,  their 
luftre. 

XVI.  The  fourth  fpecimen  contains  within  it  a  nucleus  of  a  deep  red  colour,  of  the 
hardnefs  and  appearance  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  (calcareous  earth),  of  a  fine  grain, 
but  which  is  not  diflblved  or  afFefted  by  acids,  nor  yields  fparks  with  fteel.  It  attra&s 
the  magnetic  needle  at  the  diftance  of  one  line.  It  contains  a  number  of  fiffures, 
through- which  has  penetrated,  together  with  water,  a  quartzous  matter,  which  has  con- 
solidated into  a  femi-tranfparent,  and  fomewhat  rough  covering.  In  this  lava,  which 
is  but  little  decompofed,  are  found,  difperfed,  a  number  of  fmall  mafles  of  fulphure  of 
iron. 

XVII.  Small  fhoerls,  and  large  cryftallized  feltfpars,  occupy  the  fubftance  of  this 
laft  lava,  which  is  fomewhat  porous,  but  fufficiently  hard  to  give  fparks  with  fteel. 

It  is  covered  with  a  whitifh  yellow  cruft,  which  flakes  off  with  a  knife,  and  a  reddifh 
tin&ure  has  penetrated  to  its  internal  part,  which  is  of  a  blackifh  ground. 

In  thefe  lavas  of  Pifciarelli,  the  decompofition  has,  likewife,  been  much  more  con- 
fiderable, than  in  the  feltfpars  and  fhoerls  which  they  contain  within  them. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  certain  that  I  have  enumerated  all  the  fpecies  of  lava  to  be 
found  at  Solfatara :  it  is  ,poffible  there  may  be  others  unobferved  by  me.  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  however,  that  I  have  defcribed  the  principal ;  and  fuch  as  enable  me  to  deduce 
from  their  qualities  the  following  conclufions. 

I.  Almoft  all  the  fpecies  of  lava,  hitherto  defcribed,  are  more  or  lefs  decompofed, 
and  this  decompofition  is  ufually  accompanied  with  a  proportionable  degree  of  whitenefs. 

This  observation  has  been  made  by  feveral  authors ;  and  firft  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, and  M.  Ferber,  who  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  fad  by  a  very  plaufible 
reafon,  which  is,  that  the  fulphureous  acid  vapours  which  ifTue  from  Solfatara,  and 
muft  have  been  produced  in  an  infinitely  greater  quantity  when  the  conflagration  was 
at  its  height,  penetrating  the  lava  by  degrees,  have  infenfibly  foftened  it,  and  given  k 
a  white  colour.  And,  in  faft,  fimilar  changes  are  obferved  to  take  place  in  a  piece  of 
black  lava,  expofed  for  a  fufficient  time  to  the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur.  But  it  does  not 

hence 
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hence  follow  that  this  lava  will  be  changed  into  an  argillaceous  fubftance,  as  the  above 
mentioned  Swedifli  philofopher  would  have  us  believe  ;  fmce,  from  a  chymical  analysis, 
it  appears  that  an  earth  of  that  kind,  combined  with  other  principles,  pre-exi(ted  in  it, 
and  has  only  been  rendered  manifed  by  the  diminution  of  aggregation  produced  by  the 
before- mentioned  vapours. 

It  is  likewife  not  ftri&ly  true  that  the  walls,  or  inclofing  fides,  of  Solfatara  are  every 
where  white  and  decompofed,  as  we  might  infer  from  the  defcription  of  M.  Ferber. 

/I  hofe  which  look  toward  the  fouth,  indeed  are  fo,  but  not  thofe  which  are  fituated 
in  another  direction,  and  efpecially  thofe  which  front  the  north,  which  are  of  a  blackifh 
colour,  and  little,  or  not  at  all,  decompofed.  The  Abbe  Breiflak,  Dire&or  of  Sol- 
fatar:,  who  accompanied  me  when  I  made  my  observations,  fuggefted  a  very  probable 
reafon  for  this  diverfity  of  appearance  in  the  different  fides,  observing  that  the  fuphu- 
reous  acid  is  lefs  powerful  to  eftett  the  decompofition  of  lava,  and  requires  longer 
time,  when  the  lava  has  confiderable  humidity ;  which  humidity  muft  be  much  lefs  on 
the  fouthern  fide,  where  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  greateft.  In  fad,  he  expofed  a  piece  of 
folid  lava,  to  a  very  humid  fuphurebus  exhalation,  at  Solfatara,  during  two  months, 
without  producing  in  it  the  lead  decompofition. 

II.  The  obfervations  I  have  made  convince  me  that  the  alterations  here  defcribed  al- 
ways take  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lava ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  we  penetrate 
downwards  into  it,  they  become  gradually  lefs,  and,  at  a  certain  depth,  entirely  ceafe. 
This,  at  firft  view,  does  not  appear  to  accord  with  the  effe£t  of  fulphureous  vapours, 
which,  rifing  from  the  bottom  of  Solfatara,  and  pafling  through  the  lava,  might  be 
expe&ed  to  caufe  a  greater  change  in  the  lower  parts  than  the  higher,  from  their  having 
there  greater  heat,  and  confequently  being  more  a&ive.  But  we  muft  confider  that 
this  may  indeed  be  the  nature  of  their  a&ion,  where  the  lava  is  fpongy,  or  at  lead  very 
porous,  but  not  where  it  is  compaft,  and  almoft  impenetrable  to  fuch  vapours,  as  is 
that  of  Solfatara.  And,  in  fad,  we  find  that  the  fulphureous  fumes  which  arife  there 
do  not  iflue  from  the  body  of  the  lava,  but  always  from  Allures  or  apertures  in  it,  or  the 
fubjacent  tufa. .  Thefe  impediments,  therefore,  prevent  them  from  ading  except  on  the 
furtace,  when  iffuing  forth  they  are  driven  over  it  by  the  wind,  and  penetrating  the  lava, 
in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  produce  the  changes  in  queltion.  We  meet  with  few  decom- 
pofed lavas,  within  which  we  do  not  find  fragments  of  fulphur  adherent,  condenfed 
there  by  the  acids  above  mentioned,  and  which  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  produced 
in  fuch  abundance  in  Solfatara. 

But  what  productive  caufe  {hall  we  affign  for  thofe  fulphureous  vapours,  the  flow 
deftroyers  of  the  lava,  which  continually  iffue  from  a  number  of  fiffures  in  Solfatara, 
in  the  form  of  hot  white  fumesi  I  can  conceive  no  principle  to  which  they  can  with 
greater  probability.be  afcribed  than  thofe  fulphurs  of  iron,  (pyrites,)  which  abound  at 
the  bottom  of  the  volcano,  and  decompofing,  in  confequence  of  a  mixture  with  the  fub- 
terraneous  waters,  flowly  inflame,  xand  produce  thofe  hot  fulphureous  vapours,  which 
evidently  prove  that  the  fubterraneous  conflagration  is  not  entirely  extinguilhed.  The 
noifr  effervefcence,  likewife,  which  in  more  than  one  place  is  heard  under  the  plain  of 
Solfatara,  feems  to  give  a  certain  indication  of  the  decompofition  of  thefe  fulphurs. 

The  dreams  of  vapour  which  arife  from  Solfatara,  according  to  Father  *  Delia  Torre, 
in  the  night  appear  like  flame.  No  perfon  can  be  more  competent  to  afcertain  the  truth 
of  this  fa&  than  the  Abbe  Breiflak,  who  refides  near  the  place,  and  who,  when  I  quef- 
tioned  him  on  the  fubjett,  affured  me  that  he  had  never  obferved  any  fuch  appearance. 

*  Storia  del  Vefuvio. 

It 
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It  Is,  however,  not  impoffible  but  that,  at  the  time  he  obferved  them,  they  might  have 
undergone  fome  change. 

The  vapours  which  arife  from  the  ground  of  the  Pifciarelli  are  very  few,  and  almoft 
infenfible,  though  formerly  they  muft  have  been  numerous  and  ftrong,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  great  decompofition  and  whitenefs  of  the  lavas  found  there.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  noife  with  which  the  fprings  that  bear  this  name  burft  from  the 
earth.  They  refemblea  boiling  caldron.  The  reafons  affigned  for  this  phenomenon, 
by  different  authors,  are  various,  but,  hitherto,  all  conjectural.  On  applying  the  ear 
to  the  place  where  the  fpring  iffues,  we  may  perceive  that  the  bubbling  noife  does  not 
proceed  from  any  great  depth,  but  from  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
Were  the  ground  here  to  be  dug  into,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  difcover  this  fe- 
cret,  the  knowledge  of  which  might  prove  advantageous  to  volcanic  refearches.  My 
want  of  time,  and  other  caufes,  did  not  permit  me  to  make  the  experiment  myfeif  when 
I  was  at  Naples  ;  but  I  entertain  a  hope  that  what  I  have  faid  may  induce  fome  of  the 
lovers  of  natural  knowledge  in  that  city  to  engage  in  that  undertaking,  which  I  incline 
to  think  will  not  be  found  ufelefs. 

III.  We  have  fe£n  that  almoft  all  the  lavas  of  Solfatara  contain  within  them  fhoerls 
and  feltfpars.  But  it  has  been  proved  that  the  changes  occafioned  in  both  the  latter, 
by  the  adion  of  fulphureous  acids,  are  confidently  lefs  than  thofe  which  take  place  in 
the  lavas  their  matrices ;  which  difference  muft  arife  from  the  nature  of  thefe  two  ftones, 
which  is  lefs  liable  to  extrinfic  injuries.  We  find  them,  in  fa£t,  firmly  refift  the  power 
of  the  humid  elements.  To  the  fouth  of  Vefuvius,  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  Salva* 
tore,  I  have  found  feveral  pieces  of  very  ancient  lava,  porous,  and  half-confumed  by 
time,  which,  however,  preferved  unaltered  their  black  cryftallized  fhoerls. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  houfes  of  Pompeii,  long  fince  overwhelmed  by  Vefuvius, 
and  now  in  part  dug  irr.o  and  cleared,  are  found  to  have  been  built  of  lava.  I  have 
afcertained  this  fad  on  the  fpot.  They  are  of  a  reddifli  colour,  very  dry  to  the  touch, 
and  fome  of  them  will  crumble  under  the  finger,  evident  proofs  of  the  change  they 
have  undergone ;  but  no  fuch  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  fhoerls  they  contain  j 
they  ftill  retain  the  hardnefs  and  glaflfy  fplendour  which  is  appropriate  to  that  ftone. 

We  likewife  know  that  the  feltfpars  are  indeftru&ible  by  the  air,  as  appears  in  the 
porphyries  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

IV.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  lavas  of  Solfatara  ufually  have  for  their  balls  the 
petrofilex  and  the  horn-ftone.  I  (hall  add  that  I  have  alfo  met  with  the  granite  in  them, 
though  not  in  a  large  mafs,  but  in  fmall  detached  pieces,  which  induced  me  to  doubt 
whether  they  properly  belong  to  this  volcano ;  and  as  they  likewife  appeared  to  me  un- 
touched by  the  fire,  I  rather  inclined  to  believe  them  adventitious*  This  granite  confifts 
of  two  fubftances,  quartz  and  fhoerl. 

But  another  production  muft  not  be  forgotten,  which  forms  large  heaps  on  one  fide 
of  the  internal  crater  of  this  volcano.  This  is  an  afh-coloured  tufa,  of  a  middling  con* 
fiftence,  in  ft  rata  of  various  thicknefs,  with  the  fuperficies  of  each  ftratum  covered  with 
a  black  cruft,  in  which  may  be  difcoverpd  manifeft  veftiges  of  plants.  The  Abbe 
Breiflak,  who  firft  obferved  this  tufa,  after  having  (hewn  it  me  on  the  fpot,  gave  me 
fome  of  thefe  impreffions  of  plants  to  examine,  conje&uring  them  to  be  fome  fpecies 
of  the  alga  marina  >  ox  fea-weed.  While  I  was  at  Naples,  I  had  not  fufficient  time  to 
make  an  accurate  examination  of  them ;  but  this  I  afterwards  made  at  Pa  via,  from  feve- 
ral fpecimens  of  the  fame  tufa.  Some  parts  exhibited  only  the  impreffions  t>f  plants, 
but  in  others  I  found  real  leaves.  They  are  ftriated,  with  ftrise  running  lengthwife,  and 
when  touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  eafily  break,  and  appear  converted  into  a 
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carbonaceous  fubftance.  At  firft  I  doubted  whether  they  were  plants  of  the  alga  ;  bat 
on  examining  them  again,  carefully,  with  a  lens,  and  comparing  the  leaves  found  in 
the  tufa  with  thofe  of  the  natural  alga,  I  was  fully  convinced  they  were. 

This  obfervation  appeared,  both  to  me  and  the  Abbe  Breiflak,  to  be  of  confiderable 
importance  ;  fince  we  may  conclude  from  it,  that  part  of  Solfatara  which  is  formed  by 
this  tufa,  has  once  made  a  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  been  thrown  up  by  the 
a&ion  of  fubmarine  fires.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  reft  of  it  has  had  the  fame 
origin,  and  that  all  the  fubftances  of  this  volcano  have  iffued  from  the  waters  of  the 
fea.  Such  we  know  to  have  been  the  origin  of  many  other  mountains,  either  now  actu- 
ally burning,  or  which  have  ceafed  to  burn. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  a  long  time  alum  and  fal-ammoniac  have  been  extracted  from 
this  half  extinguiftied  volcano.  The  method  employed  for  each  was  as  follows.  In 
the  procefs  for  the  alum,  certain  fquare  places  were  cleared  out  in  the  plain  of  Solfatara, 
in  which  it  efflorefced,  and  the  efflorefcences  were  fwept  together,  and  from  them,  by 
methods  well  known,  the  fait  was  collected  purified.  The  fal-ammoniac  was  obtained 
by  placing  a  number  of  pieces  of  tile  round  the  apertures  from  which  that  fait  iffued,  in 
the  form  of  a  fubtle  vapour,  upon  which  the  vapour  was  condenfed.  A  description  of 
thefe  two  methods  is  to  be  found  in  almoft  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on  Solfa- 
tara ;  fome  of  whom,  with  reafon,  cenfure  them  as  imperfedt,  and  confequently  not  likely 
to  produce  the  profit  which  might  be  obtained. 

But  we  may  now  hope  that  both  thefe  manufactures  may  become  objefts  of  importance 
under  the  direction  of  the  Abbe  Breiflak,  and  the  liberal  patronage  of  Baron  Don  Giu* 
feppe  Brentano,  who  has  taken  this  celebrated  Phlegrean  field  at  a  conftant  rent.  The 
Abbe,  proceeding  on  the  principle  that  the  quantity  of  alum  procured  from  Solfatara 
muft  be  proportionate  to  the  area  of  the  fpace  on  which  it  efflorefces,  inftead  of  the  nar- 
row fquares  formerly  appropriated  to  this  purpofe,  and  called  gardens,  has  greatly  ex- 
tended the  fpaces  allotted  ;  and  that  the  preparation  of  this  fait  may  not  be  prevented 
by  the  rain-water  draining  into  the  bottom  from  the  fteep  fides  of  the  volcano,  he  has 
furrounded  them  with  fmall  ditches,  with  deep  wells  at  intervals  which  receive  the  water, 
and  where  it  is  foon  abforbed  by  the  fpongy  earth.  In  the  lower  part  of  thefe  fides  he 
has  likewife  opened  a  number  of  cavities  equally  proper  to  furnifli  alum. 

The  fame  principle  appears  to  have  guided  the  Abbd  in  his  attempts  to  increafe  the 
quantity  produced  of  fal-ammoniac,  by  making  ufeof  long  and  capacious  tubes  of  earth, 
open  at  both  extremities,  and  baked  in  the  furnace.  Thefe  receive  at  their  lower  ends 
the  vapours  abounding  with  this  fait,  which  attaches  itfelf  to  their  inner  fides,  and  forms 
there  a  cruft  that  in  time  increafes  to  a  confiderable  thicknefs.  I  have  feen  with  pleafure 
at  Naples  the  effects  of  thefe  two  methods ;  and  it  is  expe£ted  they  will  be  ftill  more 
productive,  when  fome  alterations  fuggefled  by  perfons  well  acquainted  with  this  bufinefs 
have  been  made. 

Formerly  fulphur  was  extradted  from  the  crater  of  this  volcano ;  but  the  fmall 
quantity  of  it,  and  the  low  price  of  the  commodity,  have  caufed  this  labour  to  be 
abandoned* 

Defcending  from  Solfatara,  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  near  to  Pozzuolo, 
we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  fuppofed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Serapis,  and  in 
modern  times  freed  from  a  flimy  eruption  under  which  it  was  buried.  This  edifice  may 
at  once  gratify  the  admirer  of  the  imitative  arts  by  its  architecture,  and  the  curiofity  of 
the  naturalift.  Among  the  parts  which  ftill  remain  entire,  are  three  beautiful  columns 
of  that  fpecies  of  white  Grecian  marble,  ufually  called  cipollino.  They  are  ereft,  but  at 
the  height  of  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  each  column  begins  to  appear '  worn ; 
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and  this  wearing  extending  round  the  column,  forms  a  horizontal  band  Or  fillet,  which 
is  rough  and  unequal,  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  while  the  remainder  of  the  column  is 
fmooth  and  polilhed.  This  band  is  in  every  part  bored  by  the  marine  animalcule  called 
Mytilus  litbophagus  by  Linnaeus,  and  in  fome  of  the  perforations  the  fhells  are  ftill  to  be 
found,  either  entire  or  in  fragments. 

But  befides  this  fpecies,  which  is  well  known  to  Conchiologifls,  I  have  difcovered. 
another,  which  I  had  before  found,  in  a  living  ftate,  in  fome  fuhaqueous  marbles  in  the 
Jake  of  Venice,  an  accurate  defcription  of  which  I  (hall  referve  for  another  work.  Several 
of  the  (hells  of  this  mytilus,  which  is  fmaller  than  the  other,  are  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
forations of  this  part  of  the  column.  In  faft,  on  examining  with  attention  befides  the 
holes  made  by  the  two  fpecies  of  mytili  already  mentioned,  I  found  many  others,  ex- 
tremely fmall  ones,  which  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  different  fpecies  of  marine 
animalcula,  will  know  to  be  the  work  of  other  lithophagous  worms.  I  muft  likewife 
*add  that  I  have  found  among  them  fome  ferpules,  and.  particularly  the  contortuplicata^ 
and  the  triquetra  of  Linnaeus.  .  '1  hefe  are  the  marine  animalcula  which  have  eaten  into 
the  three  columns  near  the  middle  of  the  (haft,  producing  that  circle  of  inequalities  and 
roughnefs,  except  which  there  is  no  veftige  of  thefe  animals. 

On  the  plain  of  the  Temple  are  found  feveral  other  fragments  of  columns,  fome  of 
the  fame  cipollino  marble  with  the  former,  and  others  of  African  marble  ;  which  frag- 
ments have  likewife  bands  or  fillets  of  inequalities  and  roughnefs  fimilar  to  thofe  before 
defcribed,  above  and  below  which  the  marble  is  perfectly  fmooth,  and  dill  retains  the 
polilh  it  originally  received  from  the  hand  of  the  artift. 

On  the  fame  plain  we  fee  fcattered  feveral  columns  of  granite  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  oriental }  the  componet  t  parts  of  which  are  black  mica  with  large  flakes,  which  is 
very  abundant,  a  large  proportion  of  feltfpar  and  quartz.  But  th<  fe  columns  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  corroding  worms ;  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  fhould,  as 
it  appears,  from  a  variety  of  imhnces,  that  they  only  attack  calcareous  done* 

M.  Ferber,  in  4iis  letters  before  cited,  mentions  this  appearance  in  the  columns ;  but 
he  only  notices  the  mytilus  lithuph  gus>  which  he  calls  the  photos  or  daftylus.  But  the 
#  cavities  in  which  thefe  pholades  have  lodged  being  nine  feet  high  above  the  prefent  level 
of  the  fea,  he  i-.fers  that  the  fea  has  funk  nine  feet,  fupporting  this  inference  by  theob- 
fervation  "  that  the  pholades  always  refide  in  rocks  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  never  are  found  near  the  bottom." 

But  this  is  an  affumption  contrary  to  fadt,  as  I  fhall  eafily  prove.  The  pholades  in 
thefe  columns,  which,  according  to  Linr^eus  and  other  fyftematic  naturalifts,  belong  to 
the  genus  of  the  mytili,  I  have  very  frequently  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Spczia  at  Genoa, 
and  in  its  environs,  within  the  port  itfelf  of  that  city,  in  feveral  places  in  the  fea  of  Iftria, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  likewife  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  in  all  thefe 
places  I  have  found  them  in  fub-aqueous  rocks,  never  or  fcarcely  ever  level  with  the 
furface  of  the  water  ;  and  frequently  I  have  procured  them  to  be  fiftied  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  at  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  by  the  means  of  long  and  flout 
forceps,  which  drew  up  large  p;eces  of  the  rock  in  which  they  were  contained  in  a  living 
ftate.  1  have  alfo  in  my  pofleflion  feveral  of  thefe  pholades,  or  more  properly  fpeaking 
mytili,  infixed  within  the  hard  (hells  of  very  large  oyfters  fifhed  up  in  my  prelence  from 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty- two  feet.  But  in  thefe  columns  we  find  not  only 
the  remains  of  mytili,  but  of  ferpules  and  of  other  very  fmall  lithophagous  worms  which 
are  found  in  the  fea  at  every  depth.  As  therefore  the  fuppofition  of  Ferber,  that  the 
pholades  or  mytili  always  refide  at  the  furface  of  the  water  only  is 'contrary  to  fa&,  his 
dedu&ion  that  the  level  of  the  fea  has  funk  nine  feet  fince  the  time  of  the  coroding  of 
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of  experiments  on  the  celebrated  mephitic  vapour  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane.  You  may 
remember  that  we  agreed  to  divide  between  us  the  objetts  to  be  examined.  You  pro- 
pofed  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  exhalation  acts  on  the  animal  occonomy,  fo  as  firft  » 
tofufpend  its  fun&ions,  and  at  laft  totally  dcftroy  them,  urilefs  the  means  of  reftoration 
are  fpeodily  applied.  This  problem,  though  confidered  by  many,  has  never  been  in- 
veftigatcd  with  that  precifion  and  accuracy  which  it  deferves,  nor  have  experiments  been 
fufficiently  multiplied  and  diverfified  to  eftablifh  a  general  rule.     From  you  I  expe&ed  ^ 

that  it  would  have  received  new  light,  accuflomed  as  you  are  to  develop  the  moft  com- 
plicated arcana  of  nature.  In  the  experiments  to  be  made,  you  referved  to  yourfelf  the  ' 
phyfiological,  leaving  to  me  the  phyfico-chemical.  Your  journey  into  Sicily,  and  your 
hafty  return  to  Padua  to  exercife  the  duties  dlF  your  profefforfliip,  rendered  it  impoflible 
at  that  time  for  you  to  execute  your  part  of  the  plan.  I  have  not  dared  tofreat  a  fub- 
je£t  referved  for  you,  but  I  hope  that  fome  other,  to  me  fortunate,  combination  of  cir- 
cumftances  may  once  more  bring  you  back  to  Naples,  and  afford  you  an  oppoi  tunity  to 
profecute  thefe  inquiries,  together  with  others  analogous  to  them.  In  the  mean  time, 
in  fome  excurfions  which  I  have  made  to  the  lake  Agnano,  I  have  examined  with  the 
u#noft  attention,  this  little  grotto  ;  and  have  made  feveral  experiments,  by  the  detail  of 
Which  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  gratified.  The  fubjeft  it  is  true,  has  been  repeatedly 
examined  by  many  naturalifts,  both  natives  of  Italy  and  foreigners ;  but  their  fuccefs  has 
not  been  fufficient  to  preclude  every  new  experiment. 

"  The  mephitic  vapour,  as  you  well  know,  occupies  the  floor  of  a  fmall  grotto  near  the 
lake  Agnano,  a  place  highly  interefting  to  naturalifts  from  the  phenomena  its  environs 
prefent,  and  the  hills  within  which  it  is  inducted.  This  grotto  is  fituated  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  fide  of  the  lake,  at  a  little  diftance  from  it.  Its  length  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  its 
breadth  from  four  to  five.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  fmall  excavation,  made 
for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  puzzolana.  #  In  the  fides  of  the  grotto,  among  the  earthy 
volcanic  matters  are  found  pieces  of  lava  of  *the  fame  kind  with  thofe  we  meet  with  fcaN 
tered  near  the  lake,  I  examined  fome  of  them,  and  found  them  a  compa&4ava,  of  a 
deep  grey  colour,  interfperfed  with  fmall  hexaedrous  prifms  of  mica.  They  are  of  an 
earthy  grain,  a  micaceous  confidence,  and  have  a  fenfible  effeft  on  the  magnet.  Par- 
ticles of  feltfpar  are  rarely  found  in  them,  and  we  meet  with  no  fpecimens  which  contain 
Ihoerls.  I  am  perfuaded  that  were  new  excavations  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grotto, 
at  a  level  with  its  floor,  or  a  little  lower,  the  fame  mephitic  vapour  would  be  found,  and . 
it  would  certainly  be  curious  to  afcertain  the  limits  of  its  extent.  It  would  likewife  be 
extremely  advantageous  for  phyfical  obfervations  were  the  grotto  fomewhat  enlarged, 
and  its  floor  reduced  to  a  level  horizontal  plain,  by  lowerin  2  it  two  or  three  feet,  and 
furrounding  it  by  a  low  wall,  with*  fteps  at  the  entrance.  In  its  prefent  ftate,  it  is  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  for  experiments,  and  the  inclination  of  the  ground  towards  the 
door  caufes  a  great  part  of  the  vapour,  from  the  effeft  of  its  fpecific  gravity,  to  make  its 
way  out  clofe  to  the  ground.  When  I  confider  the  narrow  limits  of  this  place,  and  the 
fmall  quantity  of  the  vapour  which  has  rendered  it  fo  celebrated,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
muft  have  undergone  confide&ble  changes;  for  ir  does  not  af>pear  probable  to  me  that 
Pliny  meant  only  the  prefent  confined  vapour,  when  (lib.  ii.  cap.  93.)  enumerating  many 
places  from  which  a  deadly  air  exhaled,  he  mentions  the  territory  of  Pozzuolo.  The 
internal  fermenations  by  which  it  is  caufed  are  certainly  much  diminifhed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake  Agnano.  The  water  near  its  banks  is  no  longer  feen  to  bubble  up,  from  the 
difengagement  of  a  gas,  as  we  learn  that  it  formerly  did,  from  accountb  pf  no  very  great 
antiquity.  1  have  attentively  examined  the  borders  of  the  lake  when  its  waters  were  at 
the  higheft,  and  after  heavy  rains,  but  I  never  could  difcover  a  fingle  bubble  of  air.    A 
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number  of  aquatic  infeds  which  fport  on  the  furface,  may  at  firft  view  occafiort  fome 
deception  ;  but  a  little  obfervation  will  detett  the  error.  If  we  do  not  fuppofe  thofe 
authors  who  have  defcribed  the  ebullition  of  the  water  near  the  banks  of  the  lake  Ag- 
nano  to  have  been  deceived,  we  mud  at  lead  confefs  that  this  phenomenon  has  now  ceafed. 
The  quantity  of  the  hepatic  vapours  which  rile  in  the  contiguous  ftoves,  called  the  (loves  ot 
St.  Germano,  muft  likewife  be  greatly  diminifhed  from  what  it  anciently  was :  for  adjoin- 
ing to  the  prefent  ftoves,  we  ftill  find  thereirtains  of  a  fpacious  ancient  fabric,  with  tubes 
of  terra  cotta  inferted  in  the  walls,  which  by  their  direction  fhew  for  what  purpofe  they 
were  intended.  It  appears  certain  that  this  was  a  building  in  which  by  the  means  of 
pipes  properly  diipoled,  the  vapours  of  the  place  Wer^  introduced  into  different  rooms,, 
for  the  ufe  of  patients,  who  were  accommodated  there  in  a  much  better  manner  than 
they  are  in  the  modern  ftoves  of  St.  Germano,  which  wretched  places  nothing  could: 
induce  them  to  endure  but  the  hope  of  being  reftored  to  health.  To  thefe  ruins,  how- 
ever, the  vapours  no  longer  extend ;  fo  that  if  this  edifice  ftill  remained,  it  could  not 
be  employed  for  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  veins  of  pyrites  which 
have  produced  the  more  ancient  conflagrations  of  the  Phlegrean  fields,  between  Naples 
and  Cuma,  and  which  in  fume  places  are  entirely  cohfumed,  approach  their  total  extinc- 
tion. But  let  us  proceed  to  the  experiments  made,  and  frequently  repeated  within  the 
grotte. 

"  L  The  firft  had  for  its  objefl  to  determine  the  height  of  the  mephitis  at  the  centre  of 
the  grotto,  that  is,  at  the  interaction  of  the  line  of  its  greateft  length  with  that  of  its 
greateft  breadth.  This  height  varies  according  to  the  different  difpofitions  and  temper- 
atures of  the  atmofphere,  the  diverfity  of  winds,  and  the  accidental  variations  that  take 
place  in  the  internal  fermentations  by  which  the  vapour  is  produced  j  it  may  however 
be  eftimated  at  a  mean,  at  eight  Paris  inches. 

•  4C II,  The  entrance  into  the  mephitis  is  accompanied  with  a  flight  fenfation*of  heat,  in 
the  feet  and  lower  part  of  the  legs.  When,*in  the  year  1786,  I  vifited  the  large  me- 
phitic  vapours  of  Latera,  in  the  duchy  of  Caftro,  I  likewife  obferved  that  they  produced 
the  fenfation  of  heat  in  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  encompaffed  by  the  mephitic 
atmofphere.  Yet  on  taking  out  of  the  vapour  feveral  fubftances  which  had  remained 
in  it  a  long  time,  as  ftones,  leaves,  carcafes  of  animals,  &c.  I  found  that  thefe  were  of 
the  fame  temperature  with  the  atmofpheric  air ;  but  as  I  had  broken  rqy  thermometer  on 
the  road,  and  was  unable  to  procure  another  in  any  of  the  places  through  which  I  paflfed, 
I  could  not  afcertain  the  temperature  of  the  mephitis.  I  felt  in  my  body  a  flight  degree 
of  heat,  which  I  could  not  perceive  in  the  fubftances  I  took  out  of  the  mephitic  vapour;  and 
endeavouring  to  compare  one  thing  with  another,  I  concluded  that  the  temperature  of  the, 
mephitis  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  atmofpheric  air,  which  I  attempted  to  explain  to  my- 
felf  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Br.  Crawford.  Buta  number  of  other  experiments  made- 
in  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  convinced  me  that  this  exhalation  has  a  diftindl:  degree  of  heat,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  atmofphere.  In  thefe  experiments,  which  1  repeated  many  times, 
the  thermometer  fufpended  at  the  aperture  of  the  grotto,  three  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
mephitis,  flood  at  between  13  and  14  of  Reaumur's  fcale  (62  and  64  of  Fahrenheit's) ; 
and  placing  the  ball  on  the  ground,  fo  that  it  was  immcrfed  in  the  mephitic  vapour,  the 
mercury  arofe  to  between  21  and  22  of  Reaumur  (80  and  82  of  Fahrenheit).  Nor 
ought  it  to  excite  furprife,  that  the  fubftances  taken  out  of  the  mephitis  did  not  exhibit 
this  diverfity  of  temperature,  both  becaufe  the  difference  is  fmall,  and  on  account  of  the 
quantity  df  humidity  with  which  thev  are  always  loaded,  and  which  produces  on  their 
furface  a  continual  evaporation.  I  frequently  repeated  this  experiment,  making  ufe  of 
different  thermometers,  becaufe  I  knew  that  the  celebrated  M.  Adolphus  Murray,  when 
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he  made  his  experiments  in  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  had  not  obferved  the  vapour  to  pro* 
duce  any  effeft  on  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer. 

"  HI.  I  repeated,  for  my  own  fatisfaSion,  the  ufual  experiments  made  by  many  natu« 
ralifts,  with  the  tin&ure  of  turnfole,  lime-water,  the  cryftallizations  of  alkalis,  the  ab- 
forption  of  water,  and  the  acidulous  tafte  communicated  to  it,  which  prove  beyond  all 
doubt  the  exiftence  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid,  in  the  exhalation  of  which  we  treat. 
But  is  it  compofed  of  fixed  air  alone  ?  This  I  wiflied  to  afcertain.  When  expofed  in  a 
eudiometer  to  nitrous  gas,  an  abforption  took  place,  to  about  the  TW  of  the  quantity. 
In  a  phial  filled  with  this  air,  and  continued  with  the  mouth  immerfcd  in  water  for  fif- 
teen days,  the  water  flowly  rofe  ugtil  it  occupied  VWv  •  it  may  therefore  be  concluded, 
that  the  relative  quantities  of  the  different  gafes  which  compofe  the  mephitic  air  of  the 
Grotta  del  Cane  are  as  follows :  -,V^  of  vital  air,  or  oxygenous  gas,  ryW  of  fixed  air,  or 
carbonic  acid,  and  T5A  °f  phlogifticated  air,  or  azotic  gas ;  or  perhaps  it  is  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  and  atmofpheric  air,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  azotic  gas,  more  than  is  con* 
tained  in  the  atmofpheric  air. 

"  The  vicinity  of  the  grotto  to  the  ftoves  of  Agnano,  the  warm  vapours  of  which  con- 
tain a  confiderable  quantity  of  hydrogenous  fulphurated  gas,  induced  me  to  fufpeft  that 
fome  portion  of  the  latter  might  be  found  mixed  with  the  gas  of  the  mephitis  ;  but  I 
was  not  able  to  difcover  in  it  the  fmalleft  quantity.  I  made  ufe  of  the  fugar  of  lead,  or 
acetite  of  lead,  which,  as  you  well  know,  is  extremely  fen  fib  le  to  the  flighted  impreffion 
of  hepatic  gas,  leaving  it  immerfed  in  the  mephitis  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour. 

"  If  is  certainly  a  curious  problem  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  this  fixed  air.  You  are 
acquainted  with  the  different  opinions  of  naturalifts,  fome  of  whom  confider  it  as  an  at- 
mofpheric air,  changed  into  fixed  by  the  aftion  of  the  ele&ric  matter  of  the  lava ;  while 
others  fuppofe  it  produced  by  a  flow  and  fucceflive  decompofition  of  the  calcareous 
earth,  effected  either  by  a  fubterraneous  fire,  or  by  an  acid.  But  the  fad  is,  that  in  the 
Grotta  del  Cane  there  is  not  a  (ingle  vein  of  lava,  and  that  the  atmofphere  of  that  vici- 
nity exhibits  no  particular  figns  of  ele&ricity.  The  hypothefis  founded  on  the  decom- 
pofition of  the  calcareous  earth,  is  likewife  fubjeft  to  great  difficulties.  Our  excellent 
common  friend,  the  Commendatory  de  Dolomieu,  in  his  valuable  notes  to  the  diflerta- 
tions  of  Bergman  on  the  products  of  volcanos,  is  of  opinion  that  the  fixed  air  of  volcanic 
places  is  produced  by  the  re-a&ion  of  the  fulphur  on  the  calcareous  earth,  with  which  it 
forms  a  liver  of  earthy  fulphur.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fixed  air  of 
volcanized  countries  is  not  developed  ready  formed  from  any  fubftance,  but  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plumbago  contained  in  the  iron,  with  which  all  volcanic  fubftances  abound, 
combined  with  the  bafe  of  vital  air  afforded  by  the  internal  decompofitions  of  the  py- 
rites. I  am  not  induced  to  embrace  this  fyftem  by  its  novelty.  The  experiments  of 
Meffieurs  Lavoifier,  Berthollet,  Mongez,  Landriani,  and  many  other  excellent  chemifts, 
compared  with  local  obfervations,  have  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  exiftence  of  plum- 
bago in  iron.  It  is  certain  that  all  volcanic  fubftances  abound  in  iron,  and  the  hepatic 
vapours  which  rife  in  the  ftoves  of  St.  Germano,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane, 
prove  the  internal  decompofition  of  the  pyrites,  which  (till  takes  place  here :  a  decom- 
pofition which,  by  giving  birth  to  the  mephitic  acid,  furniflies  likewife  the  bafe  of 
vital  air. 

"  IV.  Among  the  notices  which  the  celebrated  Bergman  wiflied  to  receive,  relative  to 
the  Grotta  del  Cane,  he  defired  a  detail  of  the  phenomena  of  magnetifm  and  ele&ricity. 
With  refpeft  to  the  former,  I  have  obferved  no  new  appearance.  The  magnetic  needle, 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  consequently  immerfed  in  the  mephitis,  reft ed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  meridian  ;  and,  at  the  approach  of  a  magnetized  bar,  exhibited  the  ufual 
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effe&s  of  attra&ion  and  repulfion,  according  as  either  pole  was  pre  fen  ted.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter  article,  it  is  not  poflible  to  make  ele&rical  experiments  within  the 
mephitis ;  not  becaufe  that  kind  of  air  is  a  conductor  of  the  ele&ric  fluid,  as  M.  Murray 
imagined,  but  becaufe  the  humidity  that  conftantly  accompanies  it  difperfes  the  ele&ric 
matter,  which  not  being  colle&ed  in  a  condudbr,  cannot  be  rendered  fenfible.  I  feveral 
times  attempted  to  fire  inflammable  gas,  in  the  mephitic  vapour,  with  ele&ric  fparks,  by 
means  of  the  condu&or  of  the  ele&rophorus ;  but,  notwithftanding  my  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  animate  the  ele&ricity,  I  never  could  obtain  a  fingle  fpark ;  as  the  ifolator 
became  a  condu&or  the  moment  it  entered  into  the  mephitis,  on  account  of  the  humi- 
dity which  adhered  to  its  fur  face. 

"  V.  One  of  the  principal  obje&s  of  the  refearches  of  academies  and  naturalifts  at  pre- 
fent  is  the  theory  of  the  combuftion  of  bodies.  My  firft  experiment  was  dire&ed  to 
afcertain  whether  thofe  fpontaneous  inflammations  which  refult  from  the  mixture  of 
concentrated  acids  with  eflential  oils  could  be  obtained.  I  placed  on  the  ground,  in  the 
grotto,  a  fmall  veflel,  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  the  mephitis  rofe  fix  inches  above  the 
edges  of  the  veflel.  1  made  ufe  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids, 
and  the  fame  inflammation  followed,  accompanied  with  a  lively  flame,  as  would  have 
taken  place  in  the  open  atmofpheric  air.  The  denfe  fmoke  which  always  accompanies 
thefe  inflammations,  attra&ed  by  the  humidity  of  the  mephitis,  prefented  its  undulations 
to  the  eye,  and  formed  a  very  pleafing  objeft.  As  I  had  put  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
acid  in  the  veflel,  I  repeatedly  poured  in  a  little  of  the  oil,  and  the  flame  appeared  in 
the  mouth  of  the  veflel  fifteen  times  fucceflively.  This  oxygenous  principle  contained 
in  the  acids,  and  with  which  the  nitrous  acid  principally  abounds,  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted to  the  produ&ion  and  duration  of  this  flame,  though  enveloped  in  an  atmofphere 
inimical  to  inflammation. 

"  In  the  diftrift  9f  Latera,  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  I  obferved  that  in  a  mephitis 
of  hydrogenous  fulphurated  gas,  or  hepatic  gas,  a  flow  combuftion  of  phofphorus  took 
place,  with  the  fame  refplendence  as  in  the  atmofpheric  air.  As  I  had  not  with  me  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  phofphorus,  I  could  not  proceed  farther  with  this  experiment,  nor 
vary  it  as  might  have  been  necfflary.  In  the  mephitis  of  Agnano,  the  firft  experiment 
I  made  was  with  common  phofphoric  matches,  of  which  I  broke  five,  holding  them 
clofe  to  the  ground,  and  confeqtiently  immerfed  in  the  mephitis.  They  alt  produced  a 
fhort  and  tranfient  flame,  which  became  extinguifhed  the  moment  it  was  communicated 
to  the  wick  of  a  candle.  The  fecond  experiment  I  made  was  the  following  :  I  placed 
on  the  ground,  in  the  grotto,  a  long  table,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  end  of  k  was 
without  the  mephitis ;  while  the  other,  and  four-fifths  of  its  whole  length,  were  im- 
merfed in  it.  Along  this  table  I  laid  a  train  of  gunpowder,  beginning  from  the  end 
without  the  mephitis ;  and  at  the  other,  which  was  immerfed  within  it,  the  depth  of 
feven  inches,  I  placed,  adjoining  to  the  gunpowder,  a  cylinder  of  phofphorus,  eight 
lines  in  length.  The  gunpowder  without  the  mephitis  being  fired,  the  combuftion  was 
foon  communicated  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  train,  and  to  the  phofphorus,  which 
took  fire  with  decrepitation,  burnt  rapidly,  with  a  bright  flame,  (lightly  coloured  with 
yellow  and  green,  and  left  on  the  wood  a  black  mark,  as  of  charcoal.  The  combuftion 
lafted  nearly  two  minutes,  till  the  whole  phofphoric  matter  was  confumed. 

"  I  then  proceeded  to  another  experiment.  I  placed  fome  gunpowder  on  the  ground 
in  the  grotto  ;  and  having  lighted  a  cylinder  of  phofphorus  without  the  mephitis,  I  im~ 
merged  it  within  it  while  burning,  carried  it  the  diftance  of  ten  feet,  and  threw  it  on  the 
gunpowder,  which  immediately  took  fire.  No  alteration  was  perceptible  in  the  flame, 
or  manner  of  burning,  of  the  lighted  phofphorus,  either  at  the  moment  of  its  entrance 
into  the  jnephitis,  or  during  its  continuance  in  it* 
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"  I  afterwards  lighted  another  cylinder  of  phofphorus,  and  conveyed  it  immediately 
into  the  mephitis,  fupporting  it  with  a  fmatl  piece  of  wood ;  and  this  likewife  burnt 
brifkly,  until  it  was  entirely  confumed. 

"  It  m?y  perhaps  be  fufpecled  that,  in  the  experiments  with  gunpowder,  the  oxygenous 
gas  contained  in  the  nitre  co-operated  to  the  combuftion  of ,  the  phofphorus;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  independent  of  the  nitre,  this  curious  fubftance,  though  it  burnt  in  me- 
phitic  air,  pre  fen  ted  the  fame  appearances  as  in  the  atmofpheric  air.  1  am  aware  that, 
among  the  experiments  of  M.  Lavoifier,  there  is  one  on  the  combuftion  of  phofphorus 
produced  by  means  of  a  burning  mirror,  under  a  glafs  bell,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
immerfed  in  mercury.  That  excellent  naturalift  /Obferved  that  the  phofphorus  began 
to  burn,  but  that  in  a  few  moments  the  air  of  the  receivfer  beingf  no  longer  proper  to 
nourifti  the  combuftion,  it  became  extinguifiied.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  extinction 
of  the  phofphorus  did  not  proceed  from  the  infection  of  the,  air,  but  that  the  vapours 
of  the  phofphoric  matter  remaining  confined  in  ttie  receiver,  and  condenfing  around 
the  phofphorus,  fiiffocated  its  flame  ?  The  mephitic  gas  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane- is  cer- 
tainly unfit  for  the  refpiration  of  animals,  and  the  inflammation  of  common  combulbbie 
fubftances ;  but  phofphorus,  neverthelefs,  burns  in  it,  and  emits,  as  ufual,  luminous 
fparks. 

"  I  mull  not  conclude  without  noticing  the  produ&ion  of  the  phofphoric  acid  from  the 
flow  combuftion  of  phofphorus  in  the  mephitis.  Perhaps  this  may  prefent  particular 
modifications,  dependent  on  the  carbonic  acid,  to  which  it  mutt  neceflarily  unite  itfelf 
in  this  fituation.  But  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  profecute  this  experiment,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  place  not  being  fuch  as  fc  requifite  to  make  ufe  of  the  apparatus  fuited 
to  the  method  of  M.  Sage.  I  (hall  therefore  defer  the  investigation  of  this  fubject  until 
the  winter,  when  I  purpofe  to  refume  it,  if  I  can  procure  free  accefs  to  the  grotto,  for 
fome  little  time,  by  Satisfying  the  avidity  of  its  rapacious  guardian. 

I  remain,  with  fentiments  of  the  utmoft  friendihip  and  efteem, 

Your  devoted  fervant  and  friend, 

Scipio  Breislak." 

The  obfervations  and  experiments  communicated  in  the  above  lett-r,  undoubtedly 
enlarge  very  confidfcrably  the  fphere  of  our  knowledge  relative  to  this  mephitic  place  j< 
and  I  fincerely  congratulate  the  author  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  refearches.  But  the  fame 
(incerity  indues  n.e  to  mention  an  obfervation  which  occurred  to  me  while  reading  his 
letter,  and  which  I  am  convinced  his  friendihip  will  permit  me  to  make  public.  The 
method  he  ufed  to  obtain  the  mortiferous  gas  on  which  he  mi.de  the  experiments  here 
related,  was,  I  doubt  not,  the  fame  with  that  employed  to  afcertarn  the  falubrity  of  the 
atmofpheric  air.;  that  is,  by  taking  a  phral  filled  with  water,  inverting  and  plunging  it 
into  the  mephitis,  then  let  ing  the  water  gradually  out,  and  carefully  ciofing  the  phial. 
Had  any  other  method  been  ufed,  I  drubt  ia»t  but  it  would  have  betn  mentioned.  But  by 
this  the  mephitis  could  not  be  obtained  pure,  fuch  as  it  immediately  ilfues  from  the  floor 
of  the  grotto,  but  mud  be  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  atmofpheric  air.  For  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  being  heavier  than  the  atmofpheric  air,  it  mud  confequentlv  forma  (tratum  ill 
the  lower  parts  of  the  grotto,  where  it  will  in  general  remain,  though  there  will  be  fome 
mixture  of  the  two  fluids ;  especially  when  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  internal  am- 
bient air  put  in  motion.  Hence  the  mixture  of  the  three  gafes,  the  carbonic  acid,  the 
azotic,  and  the  oxygenous,  obtained  by  the  Abbe  Breiflak.  1  had,  however,  fuggefted 
to  him,  that  the  bed  method  to  obtain  this  emanation  pure  would  be  to  dig  a  fmall 
trench  in  the  ground  of  the  grotto,  and  to  fill  it  with  water;  when  a  number  of  bubbles 
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would  no  doubt  rife.fropi  thebqttomtothefurface,  which  would  probably  only  confifl: 
of  the  carl^onic  acid  gas  fufpended  in  the  body  of  the  water.  The  contents  of  thefe 
bubbles  might  be  collected  by  methods  well  known,  and  we  ftoqld  thus  procure  the 
.genuine  mephitis,  without  any  mixture  pf  atmofpheric  air.'  For  greater  accuracy  in 
the  experiment,  mercury  might  be  placed  under  the  water;  as  it  feems  probable  that 
*  the  tufaceous  foil  would  not  be  fufficiently  denfe  to  retain  it*- 
,.  We  have  feen  the  opinion  of  this  learned  naturaltft,  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  this  grotto.  It  is  evident  that  in  this,  as  ia  many  other  queftions  of  a 
funilar  kind*  we  can  only  amufe  ourfelves  with  conjecture,  and. perhaps  we  may  never 
be  able  to  proceed  farther  than  conje&ure,  relative  to  an  operation  which  nature  has 
veiled  in  profound  obfcurity,  and  withdrawn  from  the  obferyatipn  of  our  fenfes.  But 
fince  certainty  is  not  attainable,  I  mull  ingenuoufly  declare,  that  among  the  different 
hypothefes  that  have  been  framed  to  account  for  this  abftrufe  phenomenon,  I  prefer 
that  which  fuppofes  that  the  mephitis  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane  is  feparated,  by  the  means 
of  fire,  from  carbonates  of  lime,  (or  calcareous  earths',)  and  that,  palling  through  dif- 
ferent volcanic  fubftances,  it  has  penetrated  to  that  place.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  volcanos  of  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  alfo  thofe  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  are 
fuperincumbent  on  ftrata  of  fuch  carbonates,  continued  and  conneded  with  thofe  of 
the  Apennines.  In  my  way  from  Lombardy  to  Naples,  yrhen  I  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loretto,  the  road  began  to  •  lead  between  mountains,  which  continued  to 
Fuligno,  a  diftance  of  nearly  feventy  miles*  Thefe  mountains,  almoft  all  with  horizontal 
ftrata,  are  compofed  of  thefe  carbonates.  The  road  from  Fuligno  to  Spoleto  and  Terni 
prefents  a  chain  of  mountains  of  the  fame  kind,  and  nearly  with  the  fame  ((ratifications. 
Thefe  mountains  extended  to  within  a  little  diftance  of  Civita  Caftellana,  where  I  found 
fufficient  testimonies  of  extind  volcano^  in  the  puzzolana  and  lavas,  which  I  met  with 
at  every  ftep.  Some  of  thqfe  lavas  are  of  a  bafe  of  (hoerl  in  the  mafs,  and  others  of  a 
horn-ftone  bafe :  they  all  refemble  the  Vefuvian  with  refpeft  to  the  white  garnets  they 
contain.  The  volcanic  bodies,  and  various  kinds  of  tufa  and  puzzolana,  continued  to 
prefent  themfelves  quite  to  the  gates  of  Rome*  From  this  city,  continuing  my  journey 
to  Naples,  by  the  way  of  Veletri,  I  continually  met  with  volcanized  matters;  but  at 
Terracina  the  mountains  next  the  fea  again  appeared  to  be  formed  of  calcareous  earth,  as 
did  thofe  of  Sefla.  But  whatever  may  be  the  chara&er  of  the  more  elevated  parts,  the 
bottoms,  through  which  the  high  road  paffes,  confifts  of  tufa,  which  exhibits  the  true 
figns  of  volcanization  not  only  in  the  pieces  of  lava,  and  the  great  number  of  pumices  it 
contains,  but  from  being  in  a  great  degree  a  mixture  of  .fmall  fragments  of  lava  and  fcoria. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  and  it  is  worthy  of  attentive  confideradon,  that  when  we  leave 
the  road,  and  afcend  the  deep  eminences  on  its  fides,  we  frequently  find  beneath  the 
tufa  calcareous  (lone,  efpecially  in  places  where  the  former  has  been  corroded  by  rain 
water.  The  remainder  of  the  Apennines  from  Sefla  to  Naples  are  formed  of  the  fame 
calcareous  (lone ;  though  in  lower  fituations  the  volcanic  tufa  is  fcarcely  ever  inter* 
rupted. 

In  Chap.  VI,  I  (hall  fpeak  of  a  volcano  which  I  obferved  near  Caferta,  a  fmall  city 
about  fixteen  miles  from  Naples.  I  (hall  then  (hew  that  the  volcanic  matters  are  there 
every  where  furrounded  by  calcareous  (tone.  \  \ 

The  Foffa  Grande,  which  defcends  laterally  from  Mount  Vefuvius,  and  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  Chap.  I.,  is  bordered  on  the  (ides  by  two  high  rocks.  That  which  is  on 
the  left,  the  fide  toward  Naples,  owes  its  origin  to  an  aggregate  of  lava ;  while  that  on 
ihe  right  is  compofed  of  pumice-done  and  tufa;  which  not  being  firmly  connected, 
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frequently  feH  by  their  own  weight,  efpedally  'tfhfcA lobfened  by  rains,  and  in  their  fall 
bring  down  with  them  various  fubftinces,,bf  whfch  feme  are  calcareous  fpars,  mixed 
with  pieces  of  the  common  calcareous  earth,  which,  as  I  hare  already  mentioned,  I  met 
with  in  my  journey*  to  Naples.  Thefe  fubftanrts  fltfdbm  exhibit  any  traces  of  injury 
by  the  fire:  their  angles  likewife  are  Hot  bluAt  or  ralgged,  but  (harp.  It  is,  however, 
indubitable  that  they  are  pieces  rent  from  great  maffes  of  calcareous  (tone,  before  the 
vehemence  of  the  fire  had  time  to  change  them.  Thefe  obfervations  I  made  on  my 
return  from  Vefuvius  to  Naples. 

The  author  of  the  Campi  Phlegrai,  fpeaking  incidentally  of  the  Fofle  Grande,  gives 
the  figure  of  a  piece  of  calcareous  breccia  found  there  }'  andobferyes  that  (imilar  pieces 
are  frequently  found  in  the  excavations  made  by  the  rams  in  the-  fides  of  Vefuvius  and 
Monte  Somma.  The  Lithologia  Gioeniana*  which  treats  on  the  produftions  of  this  vol- 
cano, mentions  fimilar  calcareous  ftones  to  have  been  thrown  up  from  its  mouths  in  for- 
mer times. 

The  ifland  of  Capri,  near  Naples,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  k  likewiTe  com.pofed  of  calca- 
reous earth. 

From  all  thefe  obfervations,  it  appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory j  which  we  fee  volcanized,  refts  on  calcareous  ftrata..  This  was  likewife  the'  opi- 
nion of  Ferber  and  Sir  WiHiara  Hamilton* 

If  then  we  fuppofe  the  fubferrafteous  fire-  to  aS  gradually  on  the  calcareous  ftone, 
compelling  it  to  divert  itfelf  by  degrees  of  its  acid,  while  it  becomes  covered  with-  earthy 
aggregations  eafity  permeable  to  this  acid,  now  becomes  gafeous,  the  gas  wiH  iflbe  above 
it,  and  form  a  current  mingling  with  the  atmofpheric  air.  This  probably  will  explain 
the  nature  of  the  emanation •'  in  the-  Orbtta.  del  Cane,  The  Abbe  Breiflak  has  (hewn 
that  the  heat  of  this  emanation  is  greater  than  that  of  the  atmofphere ;  which  affords  us 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  a  remainder  of  volcanic  fire  exifts  under  the  grotto;  The  great 
humidity  of  the  vapour  is  Kkewife  extremely  favourable  to  this  'hypothefis,  fince  we 
know  that  calcareous  ftone,  by  the  attion  of  fire,  is  not  only  deprived  of  its  acid,  but 
of  the  water  which  it  contained.  It  may  be  obje&ed  that  on  this  fuppofition  the  me- 
phitis muft  diminifh ;  but  it  feould  be  confidered  that  its  extent  is  very  confined,  whife 
the  quantity  of  the  fubjacent  calcareods  matted  is  inVmenfe ;  and  it  is  likewife  well  known 
what  a  prodigious  quantity  of  this  acid  id  Combined  with  fuch  ftones. 

This  hypothefis  will  likewife  explain  the  temporary  mephites  which  arife  only  in 
confequence  of  particular  eruptions,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  environs'of  Vefuvius. 
The  deleterious  exhalations  will  continue  till  the  fubterraneous  fires  have  decompofed 
the  calcareous  ftones  ;  but  they  ceafe  when  the  conflagrations  are  extinguilhed. 
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CHAP.  IV.  —  LAKES  OP   AGNANO  AND  AVERNO.^faONTE  N0OVO.-*-  ^H6MOKT6ft.T 
AND  CAVERN  OP  MI6EN0.— ROCK  OF  BURNT   ST6NE8.  —  PROCIDA. 

The  lake  of  Agnano  once  a/pacious  volcanic  crater.— Tenches  and  frogs  found  in  this  late.— 
The  abfurd  report  that  monjlrous  animals  are  produced  there9  deteSed  by  Vallifneri.— 
The  lake  of  Averno  prefents  the  mouth  of  another  anciettf  volcano.— It  isfalfe  that  birds 
cannot  approach  this  lake. — No  deleterious  exhalation  emitted  by  it.— Volcanic  fubjlances 
qf  Monte  Nuovo.—Lovqs  found  there  of  the  nature  $f  pumice  and  enamel. — Soda  grows 
in  a  little  tavern  of  its  crater.— Peculiarity  of  amphibious  animals  obferved  bere.-^The. 
tavern  tfMifeno  abounds  infulpbate  of alumine  ( alum )  andpumife. — Well  of  water  full 
ofgafeous  bubbles. — Volcanic  crater fiiu  difcernible  on  the  promontory  of  Mifeno.— Pumices 
found  there,  containing  felt/pars.— Lava,  fumices,  and  enamels  of  the  fame  nature^  founds 
on  the  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones,  and  at  Procida.—Grcatfriability  of  this  enamel \  not  common 
to  volcanic  enamels*  and  its  probable  caufe. 


THOUGH  the  Phlegraean  fields  ate  numerous,  lia  this  work  propofe  to  defcribe, 
or  at  leaft  to  give  a  iketch  of  them  all ;  fince,  though  they  are  all  volcanic,  the  objefo 
they  prefers  are  few,  and  little  different  from  each  other. 

I  believe  no  one  doubts  that  the  cavity  filled  with  water,  and  ufually  denominated 
the  lake  of  Agnano,  has  been  die  month  of  a  volcano.  .  It  certainly  has  internally  the 
refemblasce  of  one,  fince  k  is  fhaped  like  an  inverted  fuimel,  the  ufuai  figure  of  vol- 
canic craters.  It  mufl  have  been  a  very  large  one,  fince  it  is  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit* 
Numerous  flocks,  of  ducks  fwhn  an  it$<fumce,  and  its  waters  contain  great  quantities 
of  tenches  and  frogs,,  which  were  once  celebrated  for  a  pretended  monftrous  formation, 
until  the  caufe  df  this  abfvtfd  error  was  detected  by  Vallifneri.  It  may  not  perhaps  be 
uninftrudive  fliould  I,  by  way  of  an  anwfing  digreffioo,  relate  the  ftory  of  this  pteafant 
miftake  to  the  reader*   . 

It  is  well  known  that  frogs,  before  they  arrive  at  the  perfed  form  of  their  fpeciee, 
have  that  of  a  kind  of  worms,  ufually  called  tadpoles,  the  bodies  of  which  are  of  an  or* 
feicular  fhape,  and  have  tails.  We  know  likewife  thatthefe  tadpoles  become  frogs  by 
degrees,  the  fiinder  legs,  being  firft  produced,  and  afterwards  the  fore,  legs,  while  they 
retain  the  tail  for  a  confiderable  time.:  This  gives  them  a  ftrange  appearance,  as  the 
tail  appears  like  the  lower  half  of  a  fife,  while  the  round  body  and  legs  referable  the 
frog.  Hence  perfons  unacquainted  wkh  the  produdioas  of  nature  have  fuppofed  them 
to  be  monftrous  animals,  half  fifli  and  half  frogs.  A  credulous  Neapolitan  brought  one 
of  thefe  monfters,  which  he  faid  was  a  native  of  the  lake  Agnano,  to  Vallifneri,  at  Mi- 
lan, that  he  might  view  it  and  admire.  It  did  not,  however,  require  the  knowledge  of 
fo  great  a  naturalift  immediately  to  perceive  the  abfurd  error.  The  tadpole,  which  to 
him  was  an  objed  of  laughter,  not  of  admiration,  was  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  whence 
he  concluded  that  the  frogs  of  the  lake  Agnano  were  extremely  large.  They  are  not, 
however,  larger  than  the  common  fize,  nor  did  I  find  the  tadpoles  bigger,  though,  as 
k  was  the  end  of  July,  they  had  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  many,  having  caft  their 
tails,  had  become  perfed  frogs.  That  which  was  (hewn  to  Vallifneri  was  poffibly 
brought  from  fome  other  country,  perhaps  America,  where  the  frogs  grow  to  an  ex- 
tremely large  fize. 
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The -fides  and  bottom  of  this  lake  are  of  tufa,  interfperfed  in  fome  places  with  frag- 
ments of  lava  and  pumice- ftone ;  though  we  do  not  find,  at  lead  fo  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  any  veins  or  ftrata  of  lava :  whence  I  infer  the  eruption  to  have  been  entirely, 
or  in  £  great  degree,  thick,  and  flimy. 

The  fame  ideas  which  naturally  occur  to  the  ohferver  at  fight  of  the  lake  Agnano, 
will  be  fuggefted  likewife  by  that  of  Averno,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  likewife 
was  Ale  crater  of  an  ancient  Volcano.  The  Greeks  called  it  Aornus  ;  becaufe  no  birds 
were  found  near  it,  probably  on  account  of  fome  peftilential  vapour  which  then  ex* 
haled,  and  deprived  them  of  life.  The  author  of  the  Campi  Phkgrai  afferts  that  it  is 
very  rarely  that  any  water* fowl  are  to  be  feen  on  this  lake,  and  that  when  they  cortie 
they  remain  there  but  a  very  fhort  time.  The  truth  however  is,  that  whenever  I  was 
there,  I  few  great  numbers  of  teal  fwimming  on  the  furface,  and  the  peafants  allured 
me  that  thte  lake  abounded  with  water-fowl  in  the  winter.  Nor  do  I  know  any 
caufe  which  can,  at  prefent,  drive  them  from  a  place  where  they  may  find  plenty  of 
food ;  as  neither  the  environs,  nor  the  lake  itfelf,  afford  any  indications  of  noxious 
exhalations. 

Thefe  two  places  lie  to  the  wed  of  Naples,  near  Pozzuolo,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
is  Monte  Nuovo,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  produced  by  Tubterranean  fires  in  1538.  It  is 
not  very,  high,  and  feen  froni  the 'port  of  Pozzuolo,  appears  to  be  an  obtufe  cone; 
but,  on  reaching  the  top,  we  difcqver  that  this  cone  is  only  the  exterior  part  of  a  cra- 
ter, the  upper  edges  of  which  form  a  circle  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ip' 
diameter. 

Like  other  volcanic  craters,  the  internal-  fides  of  this  grow  narrow  towards  the  bottom, 
at}d  both  that  which  I  call  the  bottom,  and  the  external  part  of  Monte  Nuovo,  confift  of. 
a  friable  tufa*  in  many  places,  covered  with  plants;  The  fea  bathes  the  fides  of  this 
volcano,  which,  if  they  are  dug  into  a  little,  as  well  within  the  water  as  without,  are 
found  very  warm.  The  fame  warmth  is  likewifq  perceived  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater. 
From  foch  excavations,  likewife,  arife  thin  warm  vapours,  in  fad,  in  the  internal  parts 
of  Monte  Nuovo  we  find  all  the  laft  remains  of  volcanic  conflagration. 

In  the  external  fides  of  the  mountain  many  pieces  of  lava  are  found,  which  deferve 
notice  from  their  lingular  quality.  They  are  a  fubftance  of  a  niiddle  character  between 
lava  and  pumice-ftone,  on  which  account  I  (hall  call  them  pumice-lavas.  They  have 
the  lightnefs  and  friability  of  a  compaft  pumice- ftone.  When  broken  by  .the  teeth,  by 
which  a  good  judgment  may  be  formed  of  fome  ftones,  they  appear  real  pumice-ftone. 
They  are  dry  and  rough  to  the  touch,  as  is  ufual  with  fuch  kinds  of  volcanic  produc- 
tions. Their  ftru&ure  is  not  fibrous,  contrary  to  what  we  obferve  in  common  pumice* 
ftone,  but  granulous,  and  very  fimilar  to  that  of  various  kinds  of  lava,  as  is  likewife 
the  internal  appearance.  This  production  is  of  importance,  as  prefentmg  a  middle  fub- 
ftance between  lav*  and  pumice»ftone.  '  The  bafe  of  thefe  ftones.  is  a  horn-ftene,  mixed 
with  a  few  feltfpar  fcales :  they  fcarcely  adhere  to  the  tongue,  aqd  emit  a  flight  argilla- 
ceous odour.  In  the  furnace  they  produce  a  compact  enamel,  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
tranfparent  at  the  angles,  and  which  gives  a  few  fparks  with  ft  eel. 

Towards  the  internal  bottom  of  the  crater  we  find,  proje&ing  from  the  tufa,  the  fame 
kind  of  lava,  penetrated  with  feltipars,  but  more  compact  and  heavy,  and  interfperfed 
with  beautiful  and  fhining  veins  of  black  enamel  of  various  thicknefs.  I  am  m  doubt 
whether  this  fpecies  of  vitrification  was  the  confequenee  of  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to 
which  the  lava  had  been  there  expofed,  or  whether,  from  the  difference  of  its  quality 
in  thofe  places,  it  had  undergone  a  more  perfect  fufion,  and  become  enamel,,  while  ia 
others  it  had  remained  in  the  ftate  of  lava, 
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'  On  the  fide  of  this  bottom  we  find,  within  the  tufa,  a  fma!l  cavity,  I  know  not 
whether  formed  by  nature  or  art,  that  abounds  with  faline  efflorefcences,  which  I  at  firft 
imagined  to  be  ftwriate  of  ammoniac  (fal  ammoniac),  or.fulphate  of  atumine  (alum) ; 
but  their  urinous  acrid  tafte,  the  green  colour  which  they  gave  to  fyrup  of  violets,  and 
other  qualities  that  are  proper  to  loda,  and  which  I  omit  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  leave 
no  doubt  that  they  are  formed  from  that  fait.  Befides  thefe  efflorefcences,  the  fmall 
hollows,  corners,  and  bottom  of  this  cavity  are  more  or  lefs  covered  with  the  duft  of* 
this  foda. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  volcano  without  mentioning  an  obfervation,  which  has 
fome  analogy  to  what  has  been  before  noticed  of  lake  Agnano,  as  it  relates  to  the  fame 
fpecies  of  animals.  On  the  tufaceous  fides  of  the  crater,  both  internal  and  external,  as 
often  as  I  approached  them,  I  faw  a  great  number  of  frogs  leaping  about.  They  were 
nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.  They  had  the  complete  form  of 
the  froff,  were  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  and  their  fore  feet  were  divided  into  four  toes, 
and  their  hinder  into  five,  though  they  have  not  the  (hape  of  the  hand,  which  confti- 
tutes  an  effential  difference  between  thefe  frogs  and  the  others  of  thefe  countries.  But 
how  are  thefe  amphibious  animals  produced  ?  Among  all  the  different  fpecies  of  Eu- 
ropean frogs  (and  under  this  genus  I,  with  Linnaeus,  likewife  include  toads)  I  know 
none  which  do  not  begin  their  exiftence  in  water,  and  continue  to  live  in  it  fome 
time,  until  they  throw  off  the  maik  of  the  tadpole,  and  affume  the  (hape  of  frogs.  But 
Monte  Nuovo  is  not  only  entirely  without  moifture,  but,  as  I  learned  from  the  peafants 
who  refide  in  the  neighbourhood,  even  when  heavy  rains  fall,  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
(which  is  the  only  place  where  rain-water  can  be  collected  and  retained)  imbibes  all  the 
water  immediately ;  as,  in  fad,  it  muft,  fince  it  confifts  of  a  light  fpongy  tufa  full  of 
cracks  and  fiffures.  • 

The  only  water  near,  is  that  of  the  lake  Agnano,  about  half  a  mile  diftant ;  from 
which  thefe  animals  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  derived  their  origin,  were  it  not  that  the 
frogs  of  that  lake  are  of  a  totally  different  fpecies.  I  muft  therefore  confefs,  that  the 
prefence  of  thefe  creatures  here  was  to  me  an  enigma,  which,  perhaps,  I  might  have* 
been  able  to  have  folved,  not  without  fome  advantage  to  natural  knowledge,  had  I  been 
able  to  have  made  a  longer  flay  in  this  volcanic  country. 

Before  we  reach  the  promontory  of  Mifeno  we  arrive  at  the  harbour,  which  is  a  very 
fecure  bafon,  as  it  is  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  eminences.  This  was  the  port  for  the 
Roman  fleet  in  ihe  Mediterranean.  The  eminences  are  of  tula ;  and,  on  one  fide,  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  we  find  a  fpacious  cavity,  the  work  of  art,  called  the 
Cavern  of  Mifeno,  in  which  the  muriate  of  alumine  continually  efflorefces.  This  fait: 
is  either  unknown  to  or  negle&ed  by  the  inhabitants ;  though  it  might  be  extra&ed. 
with  great  advantage,  efpecially  were  the  cavern  enlarged,  (which  it  might  eafify  be,  as 
the  tufa  is  extremely  foft,)  fince  the  faline  efflorefcences  would  certainly  increafe  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  fuperficies. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  there  is  a  well  of  water  bubbling  up,  with  fometimes 
more,  fometimes  fewer,  gafeous  bubbles,  which  rife  from  the  bottom*.  The  water  is- 
nearly  of  the  fame  temperature  with  the  atmofphere,  and  die  gas,  from  the  fcent,  ap- 
pears to  be  fulphurated  hydrogenous;  but  I  had  not  convenient  opportunity  exa&ly  to 
afcertain  its  quality.  The  fides  and  roof  of  the  cavern  are  Scattered  over  with  common 
pumices,  containing  various  feltfpars,  fome  calcined  and  confequently  deprived  of  their 
native  luftre,  without,,  however,  having  loft  their  natural  cry ftallization,  which  is> 
rhomboidal. 

Beyond? 
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Beyond  the  port  of  Mifeno  is  the  promontory  of  the  fame  name,  which  forms  * 
tufaceous  mountain  of  no  defpicable  height ;  from  the  tqp  of  which  fome  admirable  pro- 
fpe&s  prefent  themfelves.  This,  likewife,  certainly  owes  its  origin  to  a  volcano,  as  its 
crater  is  (till  very  difcernible,  though  in  a  .great  meafure  deftroyed,  on  the  fouth  fide, 
by  the  waves  of  *he  fea. 

Having  proceeded  to  fome<diftance  from  this  promontory,  I  met  with  ieveral  lavas 
imroerfed  in  the  tufa,  both  of  the  compact  and  'porous  fpecies,  but  common  to  other 
volcanos,  and  all  detached.  Mixed  with  thefe  were  various  pieces  of  pumice,  in  like 
manner  detached,  in  which  feltfpars  were,  I  will  not  Cay  fcattered,  but  thickly  fown. 
In  a  fquare  inch  of  this  pumice  I  counted  fourteen  on  the  exterior  furface,  and  forty- 
feven  within.  They  are  cryftallized  with  various  faces,  are  ibmewhat  lefs  hard  than 
quartz,  and  have  that  changeable  brilliancy  which  is  infeparable  from  feltfpars.  The 
fire  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  injure  them,  though  it  has  changed  their  bafe 
into  pumice,  which  is  in  ia£t  a  real  vitrification. 

In  front  of  Procida,  .and  at  a  little  diftance  from  it  a  fmall  low  rock  projefis  into 
the  fea,  formerly  only  known  to  fifhermen,  and  called  the  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones,  becaufe 
it  is  in  fad  a  mixture  of  pumices,  enamels,  and  lavas.  The  firft  naturalift  who  no- 
ticed it  was  the  Abbe  Breiilak,  who  iondu£ted  me  to  it  with  a  particular  kind  of  plea- 
£ure,  as  a  place  appertaining  to  hunfelf.  A  flay  of  two  hours,  which  I  made  on  it,  was 
well  rewarded  by  the  objefts  k  prefented.  Its  elevation  above  the  furface  of  the  water 
is  only  a  few  feet,  and  confequently  in  temped uous  weather,  it  mud  be  covered  by  the 
waves.  On  .making  the  circuit  of  it  in  a  boat,  and  examining  it,  we  find  that  only  the 
proje&ing  points  rife  above  the  water,  and  that  the  body  of  the  rock  is  below  the  fur- 
foce.  Hence  it  appears  probable,  that  it  was  once  much  forger,  but  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  deflated  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

The  (tones  of  which  this  rock  is  compofed  are  principally  of  two  qualities.  The  firft, 
a  lava  of  a  horn-done  bafe,  light,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  an  earthy  grain,  unequal,  and 
which  gives  fcarcely  any  fparks  with  fteel.  The  fecond  is  a  lava,  with  a  bafe  of  ihoeri 
in  (he  mafs,  which  has  undergone  various  changes  and  modifications,  according  to  the 
different  heats  to  which  it  has  been  expofed.  In  many  fragments,  therefore,  we  only 
find  it  a  fimple  lava,  while,  in  others,  it  has  become  pumice,  and  in  others  enamel* 
In  one  part  they  appear  of  a  whitifh  colour,  fibrous,  light,  and  extremely  friable; 
but,  as  their  levity  and  friability  diminiih,  they  become  more  compad,  and  the  fibres 
lefs  difcernible ;  the  colour  grows  darker,  and  aglaffy  luftre  begins  to  appear.  A  little 
farther,  their  fibrous  quality  is  entirely  loft ;  their  compa&nefs,  weight,  hardnefs,  and 
luftre  increafe,  and  the  unequivocal  chara&ers  of  a  perfect  enamel  are  feen.  This  lat- 
ter is  black,  gives  fparks  with  fteel,  and  in  its  appearance  refembles  the  afpaltum.  Its 
black  colour  is  interrupted  by  feltfpars,  which  are  likewife  common  to  the  firft  lava  with 
the  hotrn-ftone  bafe.  They  are  extremely  brilliant,  fomewhat  fibrous,  cryftallized  in 
hexaedrous  prifms,  and  feveral  of  them  five  lines  in  length. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  volcanic  productions  which  exift  in  one  place  are 
found  likewife  in  another;  that  is,  that  in  different  fituations  the  earthy  matters  and 
the  a&ivity  of  the  fire  have  been  the  fame ;  a  concurrence  which  may  eafily  take  place 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  which  is  exemplified  in  the  fimilarity  of  a  corner  of 
the  iiland  of  Procida  to  the  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones.  The  ifland  is  fituated  to  the  weft  of 
ihe  rock,  and  is  about  fix  leagues  in  circuit.  The  fhore,  being  an  accumulated  mafs  of 
tufa,  abounds  with  fhrubs  and  plants.  This  tufa  on  the  fide  next  Ifchia,  having  been 
fnuch  corroded  by  the  fea,  affords  a  diftinft  view  of  its  ftru&ure,  which  is  in  ftrata ; 
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whence  we  may  infer  that  it  has  been  the  produ&ion  of  fucceffive  fluid  depofitions.  To 
the  north-weft  of  the  iffand  is  a  rock,  on  which  we  find  pumices,  pumiceous  lavas,  and 
enamels,  both  pumiceous  and  pure,  accompanied  with  feltfpars,  and  the  other  con- 
comitants with  which  they  are,  found  on  the  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones ;  on  which  account 
it  would  be  only  lofs  of  time  to  recapitulate  their  defcription.  I  met  with  only  one  new 
fibne*  which  was  a  common  granite,  in  which  were  diftin&ly  difcoverable  its  three  con- 
ftituent  parts  i  the  feltfpar  in  mining  needles ;  a  lightly  livid,  and  flightly  calcined  quartz ; 
and  a  black  mica,  which  did  not  fhine.  It  could  not  therefore  be  doubted,  that  it  had 
been  expofed  to  the  action  of  the  fire.  But  as  I  found  this  granite  loofe  on  the  fhore,, 
detached  from  the  volcanic  products  I  have  before  mentioned r I  (hall  notice  it  no  farther. 

From  the  lavas  of  the  horn»ftone  bafe,  found  on  this  rockr  we  obtain  in  the  furnace^ 
a  very  compaft  and  hard  enamel,  which  affords  fparks  with  fteel ;.  and  from  the  lavas 
the  bafe  of  which  is  fhoerl  in  the  mafs,  as  alfa  from  the  pumice  and  the  enamel,,  which 
originate  from  the  fame  ftone,  is  produced  a  fcorified  enamel,  fo  ebullient,  that  a  great' 
part  of  it  boiled  over  the  edges  of  the  crucible,  though  it  was  only  half  full  This  violent 
fufion,  however*  produced  no  fenfible  change  in.  the  feltfpars. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  observation  relative  to  the  enamels  of  the  Rock, 
of  Burnt  Stones,  and  Procida.  They  are  extremely  friable;,  a  flight  ftroke  with  a< 
hammer  will  break  them  into  pieces;  whereas  the  enamels  of.  mo  ft  other  volcanos,-  as 
we  fhall  fee  in.  their  refpe&ive  places,  poffefs  confiderable  hardnefs,  and  a  much  greater 
than  that  of  common  giafs.  I  imagine  this  defe&  may  be  caufed  by  the  fea- water  which- 
is  mixed  with  them,  and  raifed  from  the  fea  by  the  a&ion  of  fire  and  aeri-form  fluids* 
Thus  we  know  that  thofe  liquid  vitreous  fubftances  which  are  concealed  and  confoli* 
dated  in  water*  are  much  more  friable  than  when  hardened  in  the  air.  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  obferving,  that  a  number  pf  cracks  and  ftffures  are  to  be  fjpund  in  thefe 
enamels,  an  appearance  we  likewife  obferve  in  glafs  which  has  been  dropped  into  water- 
while  in  a  ftate  oT.  fufion*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  thefe  enamels,,  while  they  were 
fluid  have  received  within  them,  feveral  extraneous  bodies;  as  pieces  of  tufa  and  lava, 
lands  and  earths  of  various  kinds,  which  are  found  within  them  more  or  lefs  calcined. 

It  is  probable  from  the  fmall  diftance  between  Procida  and  the  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones, 
that  they  once  were  joined,,  and  have  been  feparated^  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  feries  of 
years,  by  the  a&ion  of  the  fea* 
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CHAP.   V.— ISCHtA. 

• 

The  Ca/ile  of  Ifchia  founded  on  a  rock  of  lava  and  tufa* — Singular  /pedes  of  fivallows, 
which  make  their  nefls  at  its  top,  and  on  the  higher  eminences  of  the  ifiand. — Lava  cf 
theArfo  defcribed. — ///  pumices  originate  from  the  born/lone. — The  opinion  offome  volca- 
nic naturaltjls,  that  the  lava  of  the  Arfo,  which  flowed  in  1302,  /lillfmokes,  ill  founded. 
-—Lavas  and  pumices  fcattered  between  the  city  of  Icfhia  and  the  Arfo. — Conical  moun- 
tain,  called  the  Rotara,  compofed  rf lavas  and  pumices, — is  the  only  one  in  the  i/land  which 
contains  enamels. — The  high,  mountain  of  St.  Niccola,  probably,  atfirjl,  rofe  out  of  the 
fea.— Volcanic  fubftances  of  that  mountain. — Some  of  tbofe  fubftances  yield  fulphate  of  alu- 
minc  (alumJ.—Exeur/ion  round  the  /bore 0/ Ifchia. —Volcanic  productions  found  there. — 
Ferrugineousfand  abundant  on  that  ijland.— Is  found  to  be  all  cryjlallized. — Erquiries  con* 
cerning  its  origin. — No  prifinatic  configuration  in  the  lavas  which  fall  into  the  fea. — The 
affertion  offome  modern  writers,  that  the  lavas  of  the  Jhores  of  Ifchia  are  a  nidus  for 
the  pho lades,  greatly  to  be  doubted. — The  Stoves  of  Ifchia,  the  only  probable  indication  of 
a  remaining  internal  conflagration.— Confiderabie  diminution  of  this  ijland. — Difference  be- 


tween the  volcanic  materials  of  Ifchia  and  tbofe  if  the  other  Pblegrean  Fields. — Singular 
property  of  thefcltfpars  of  the  ffchian  lavas,  which  melt  in  a  glafs  furnace,  whereas  tbofe 
of  other  lavas  are  almoft  always  infufible  by  its  beat. 

THE  volcanic  fubftances  of  which  this  ifiand,  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  is  internally 
compofed,  prove,  beyond  the  poffibilityof  doubt,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  fire.  The 
obfeure  epoths  of  the  eruptions  of  thefe  fubftances  have  been  fixed,  by  conje&ure,  by 
M.  Niccola  Andria,  the  learned  Profeflbr  Royal  in  the  Univerfity  of  Naples,  in  his  in- 
terefting  work,  entitled,  Delie  Acque  Termali  *,  in  which,  before  he  treats  of  the  warm 
fprings  of  Ifchia,  he  gives  a  detail  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country,  in  which  he 
difplays  equal  learning  and  ingenuity.  To  this  work  I  refer  the  curious  reader,  who 
will  find  it  extremely  inftrufidve. 

I  (hall,  however,  according  to  the  plan  I  originally  propofed  to  myfelf,  proceed  to 
defcribe  the  principal  produ&ions  of  this  ifiand  which  owe  their  origin  to  fire,  adding 
fuch  remarks  as  the  fubjed  may  feem  to  render  neceflary.  I  lhall  begin  therefore  at 
the  caftle  of  the  city  of  Ifchia,  which  is  built  on  a  rock  furrounded  by  the  fea,  and  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circuit.  Lava  and  tufa  are  the  two  component 
fubftances  of  this  rock.  The  former  is  different  in  its  appearance,  according  to  the 
different  places  in  which  it  is  found ;  but  its  qualities  appeared  to  me  to  be  fubitantially 
the  fame.  Its  bafe  is  hornftone :  it  is  compact,  of  a  moderate  hardnefs,  an  earthy  ap- 
pearance ;  of  a  black  colour  externally,  but  greyUh  within.  Its  dead  lurid  hoe  is*  di- 
verfified  by  a  few  fparkling  rhomboidal  ieltfpars. 

The  furnace  produced  from  it  a  very  compad  enamel,  of  a  mixed  colour,  between 
that  of  honey  and  dark  blue,  without  any  alteration  in  the  feltfpars. 

The  tufa  has  no  quality  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  common. 

On  examining  the  direction  of  the  tufa  and  the  lava,  it  was  found  to  continue  the 
fame  in  the  neignbouring  mountain,  which  is  feparated  from  the  rock  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  the  fea :  whence  it  is  obvious  to  infer,  that  feveral  currents  have  defcended  from 

*  Oft  the  waters  of  hot  bathi. 
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the"mountain  and  plunged  into  the  water,  thus  forming  the  rock,  which  has  been  divi- 
ded from  the  ifland  by  the  aftion  of  the  waves. 

A  number  of  black  and  white  fwallows  #  make  their  nefts  in  different  parts  of  this 
caftle,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock.  The  deep  and  lofty  rocks  of  the  ifland,  likewife, 
afford  a  fecure  retreat  to  thefe  birds  of  paflage. 

Leaving  the  caflle  and  the  city  of  Ifchia,  and  proceeding  about  a  mile  to  the  weft,  we 
meet  with  a  torrent  of  lava,  called  the  Arfoy  (or  Burnt  Ground,)  which  is  the  mod  re- 
cent of  any  in  the  ifland,  fince  it  flowed  in  1302,  and  is  defcribed  by  Villani,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Florence.  It  extended  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  would  have  flowed  farther^  had  it  not  met  the  fea,  in  which  it  was 
buried.  The  courfe  of  the  torrent  appears  interrupted  by  eminences  and  defcents,  and, 
at  fome  diftance,  prefents  to  the  eye  the  referablance  of  an  immenfe  number  of  large 
heaps  of  mulberries  confufedly  thrown  together.  It  has  no  vifible  crater,  if  by  that 
term  we  underftand,  as  is  ufual,  a  mouth  more  or  lefs  enlarged  towards  the  edges,  and 
contrafted  at  the  bottom  ;  for  the  lava  iffued  from  a  nirrow  cleft  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tripeta.  Though  it  is  little  lefs  than  five  centuries  fince  this  lava  flowed,  a  gloomy 
fterility  reigns  upon  it ;  it  does  not  produce  a  fingle  blade  of  grafs,  and  only  affords,  in 
fome  places,  a  few  arid  and  ufelefs  plants  of  the  lichen,  or  liverwort.  On  the  furface, 
and  for  a  little  depth,  it  is  light  and  fpongy,  and  eafily  crumbles ;  but  deeper,  it  be- 
comes denfe  and  harder.  The  fame  is  obfervable  in  many  lavas,  and  is  the  natural  effeft 
of  the  laws  of  gravity :  the  lighter  parts  of  a  liquid  mafs  rifing  to  the  furface,  and  the 
heavier  finking  to  the  bottom. 

This  lava  is  of  the  horn-done  bafe,  and  has  an  earthy  ground.  Its  colour  is  different 
in  different  places,  and  varies  from  that  of  iron  to  a  reddifh  black.  The  feltfpars  incor- 
porated in  it  are  extremely  numerous,  and,  when  attentively  examined,  in.  fome  fpeci- 
mens,  may  induce  us  to  conclude  that  the  fire  which  produced  this  torrent  mud  have 
been  extremely  violent ;  fince  we  find  the  feltfpars  more  or  lefs  melted,  though  gene- 
rally, thofe  included  in  lavas  appear  not  to  have  undergone  the  lead  alteration.  When 
we  take  the  lava  of  the  Arfo  from  fome  depth,  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  we  find  this 
fufion  of  the  feltfpars  extremely  apparent.  Some  appear  transformed  into  little  globes, 
or  cylinders ;  others  have  been  only  melted  on  one  fide,  on  which  they  have  lod  their 
crydaliized  form,  though  they  have  preserved  it  entire  in  other  parts.  In  fome  cavities 
of  the  lava,  where  the  fufion  of  the  feltfpars  has  been  more  cpnfiderable,  we  meet  with 
Angular  appearances,  which  well  deferve  notice.  Sometimes  the  melted  feltfpar  hangs, 
as  it»  were,  in  the  air,  attached  only  by  fome  radiating  threads  of  the  lava  itfelf,  in  the 
centre  of  which  it  hangs ;  while  another,  melting  in  the  fide  of  a  canity,  takes  the  fhape 
of  a  tranfparent  concave  veil.  Even  thofe  that  have  not  undergone  fufion  exhibit  de- 
cifive  figns  of  a  drong  calcination.  They  are  extremely  friable,  and  their  (hining 
changeable  colour  is  in  many  places  turned  to  a  dead  white.  In  confequence  of  this 
calcination,  the  cryftals  are  often  no  longer  found  entire,  but  (tattered  here  in  fmall 
fragments  in  the  body  of  the  lava.  Thofe  in  the  lava  on  the  fides  of  the  current  are 
lefs  injured,  and  their  crydallization  is  in  quadrangular  faces. 

As  the  volcanic  fire  had  reduced  many  of  the  feltfpars  in  this  lava  to  a  date  of  fufion, 
I  determined  to  try  what  effeft  I  could  produce  on  them  in  the  furnace  j  but  though  I 
kept  them  there  two  days,  I  could  only  obtain  a  fimple  calcination. 

M.  Dolomieu,  fpeaking  of  the  ifland  of  Ifchia,  tells  us,that  the  eruption  of  the  Arfo, 
though  we  know  it  continued  two  years,  never  produced  any  pumice,  but  only  black 

*  Hirundo  raelba.    Lin. 
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fcoriae  *.  It  is  true  I  could  only  find  (coriaceous  lava  on  the  furface1,  and  folid  lava  in 
the  internal  parts,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  courfe  of  the  torrent,  except  at  the 
aperture  whence  it  had  flowed  ;  where,  amidft  a  great  quantity  of  fragments  of  lava,  I 
found  feveral  pieces  of  pumice  fo  completely  chara&erifed,  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
confounding  them  with  the  light  and  porofe  fcoriae,  which  have  been  frequently  by  per- 
fons  of  infufficient  difcernment,  taken  for  pumices.  Thefe  befides  being  dry  tmd  rough 
to  the  touch,  were  fibrous,  with  long  fibres,  vitreous,  extremely  light,  fhining,  and  brit- 
tle ;  whereas  the  texture  of  the  fcoriae  and  fcoriaceous  lava  of  the  Arfo  is  granulous,  or 
fo  confufed  that  no  fhadow  of  a  fibre  appears ;  nor  have  they  much  friability.  In  other 
refpe&s,  thefe  pumices  of  the  Arfo  agree  in  fubftance  with  the  fcoriae  and  lava  of  the 
feme  place ;  the  feltfpars  in  them  are  alike,  and  equally  affefted  by  the  fire.  This  ob- 
servation proves  therefore,  that  the  horn-done,  by  a  violent  fire  may  be  changed  into  a 
true  pumice,  though  this  tranfmutation  rarely  happens. 

The  above-mentioned  French  naturatift  likewife  afferts,  that  the  lava  of  the  Arfo  ftitl 
fmokes  in  many  places ;  and  that  the  white  fumes  which  rife  from  it  are  very  vifiWe  iu 
the  morning  when  much  dew  has  fallen. 

This  aflertion,  though  it  muft  appear  fomewhat  extraordinary,  would  certainly  merit 
belief,  had  M.  Dolomieu  himfelf  been  an  eye-witnefs  to  the  faft ;  which  had  he  been,  he 
certainly  would  have  told  us.  As  however  he  only  exprefTes  himfelf  in  general  terms,  it 
is  probable  he  relied  on  the  information  of  others.  The  Abbe  Breiflak  and  myfelf  made 
our  obfervations  on  the  Arfo,"  at  the  moft  proper  time  for  discovering  thefe  fumes.  We 
repaired  thither  .at  fun-rife,  and  pafTed  there  the  greateft  part  of  a  morning  in  which 
there  was  no  want  of  dew ;  but  our  eyes  fought  this  wonderful  appearance  in  vain.  Nor 
could  we  learn  that  it  had  beentfeen  by  any  other  perfons;  thofeat  leaft  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  vicinity  whom  we  interrogated  on  the  fubjeft/and  they  were  not  few,  nor 
people  likely  to  deceive  us,  all  declared  that  they  had  never  feen  either  fmoke,  vapour, 
or  mid,  arife  from  the  Arfo.  However  notwithftanding  this,  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
abfolutely  to  deny  the  fatt.  I  will  only  fay,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  overcome  my  doubts: 
nor  am  I  convinced  by  the  inftances  adduced  by  M.  Dolomieu,  of  fome  lavas  of  Etna 
which  have  not  yet  ceafed  to  fmoke*  though  they  were  eje&ed  in  1762  ;  fince  the 
time  elapfed  in  the  latter  cafe  is  only  twenty.fix  years,  but  in  the  other  four  hundred 
and  eighty-fix. 

On  my  return  to  the  city  of  Ifchia,  I  met  with  three  lavas  rifing  from  the  earth  like 
huge  rocks.  The  bafe  of  all  the  three  was  the  horn-ftone,  but  they  were  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other  by  certain  exterior  charaders. 

One  of  them  was  of  a  cinereous  colour,  of  a  coatfe  grain,  but  compaft,  dry,  and 
rough  to  the  touch.     In  its  external  appearance  it  was  not  unlike  to  fome  fand-ftones. 

The  fecond  was  of  a  ground  entirely  earthy :  its  compattnefs,  weight,  and  hardnefo 
were  however  greater  than  thofe  of  the  firft  lava. 

The  third,  in  its  recent  fractures,  was  half  vitreous  j  gave  fparks  with  ft  eel,  but  lan- 
guidly ;  and  was  more  fixed,  heavy,  and  hard  than  the  two  others. 

All  thefe  three  lavas  had  an  argillaceous  fcent,  and  contained  numerous  feltfpars 
fo  brilliant  and  perfect  that  thtey  appeared  to  have  entirely  eluded  the  violence  of  the 

fire.  v 

A  number  of  detached  pumices  accompanied  thefe  lavas,  which  they  refembled  in 
their  general  qualities  j  they  contained  feltfpars  and  (hoerls,  but  both  reduced  to  a  begin- 
ning itate  of  fufion. 

•  Catalogue  Raifoaaec  d$s  Produits  dc  I'Etna, 
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But  no  part  of  the  ifland  fo  abounds  with  pumices  as  the  Rotaro,  a  mountain  fituated 
between  Cafamicciola  and  the  city  of  Ifchia.     This  mountain  is  bf  a  conical  fliape,  and 
compofed  of  tufa,  pumices,  and  enamels.     It  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  a  thick 
and  flimy  eruption,  and  is  divided  into  feveral  ftrata,  particularly  diftinguifhable  in  the 
road  called  Via  del  Rotaro.      Between  thefe  ftrata  there  is  an  immenfe  quantity  of  pu- 
mices, differing  in  their  fize,  colours,  and  denfity  ;  but  fimilar  in  their  texture,  which 
in  all  is  fibrous.      They  contain  various  feltfpars,  which  manifeft  a  beginning  fufion* 
They  do  not  form  continued  currents,  as  we  obferve  in  many  of  the  pumices  of  Lipari, 
but  are  found  -in  detached  pieces  j  yet  fo  difpofed,  that  in  many  places  they  form  beds 
or  (trata.     It  appears  extremely  probable,  that  the  volcano,  after  an  eruption  of  tufa, 
threw  up  a  fhower  of  pumices,  which  falling  on  the  tufa  produced  a  bed  or  ftratum, 
upon  which  another  eruftation  formed  another  tufaceous  ftratum,  that  was  again  covered 
with  another  fliower  of  pumices ;  and  thus  by  alternate  ejections  of  tufaceous  and  pumi- 
ceous  matters,  a  great  part  of  the  conical  mountain  was  formed.      The  extent  of  the 
pumices,  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  Via  del  Rotaro^  is  more  than  a  mile  ;  and  they  princi- 
pally abound  in  the  more  elevated  places,  where  thofe  mod  proper  for  the  purpofes  for 
which  thefe  ftones  are  ufed  in  Italy,  may  be  collefted  in  great  abundance. 

Intermixed  with  fhe  pumices  and  tufa,  we  find  many  pieces  of*enamel,  the  thicknefe 
of  which  is  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  even  two  feet.  Thefe  were  proba- 
bly thrown  out  at  the  time  when  the  above-mentioned  mountain  was  formed.  They 
are  of  a  black  colour,  and  yield  to  the  ftrokes  of  a  hammer  much  more  than  the  enamels 
of  the  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones  and  Procida.  Like  them,  they  abound  in  feltfpars,  and 
prefent  the  ufual  rhomboidal  figure.  The  Rotaro  is  the  only  place  in  Ifchia  which  af- 
fords enamels. 

It  feems  as  if  it  might  be  confidered  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  among  the  mountains 
of  different  elevation  which  have- given  birth  to  volcanic  iflands,  that  which  rifes  above 
the  reft,  and  is  commonly  placed  in  the  centre,  was  firft  produced  by  the  fire;  and  that 
thofe  which  furround  it,  and  by  their  junftion  and  extent  form  the  body  of  the  ifland, 
are  the  work  of  fucceeding  eruptions,  which  haveiflued  either  from  the  crater  of  the  pri- 
mitive, mountain,  or  from  the  lateral  and  lower  craters,  whence  have  been  eje&ed  that 
aggregate  of  fubaltern  and  fucceflively  lower  mountains,  by  which  the  molt  elevated, 
which  occupies  the  centre  is  furrounded.      In  this  manner  we  perceive  feveral  of  the 
Eolian  ifles  to  have  been  formed.     Such  alfo  has  been  the  origin  of  Ifchia ;  where  the 
mountain  of  St.  Niccola*  which  in  earlier  times  was  called  Epopeo,  and  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  ifland,  and.  higher  than  the  reft,  was  no  doubt  the  firft  that  towered  above 
the  waves.     The  conftituent  fubftances  of  this  mountain  are  of  various  kinds.     I  have 
confidered,  with  foine  attention,  thofe  on  the  fide  of  Lacco,  which  are  ftones  that  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thole  of  Solfatara,  have  undergone  a  decompofiiion  probably  to  be  at- 
tributed to  fulphureous  acids,  if  from  the  refemblance  of  effefts  we  may  argue  a  fimi- 
larity  of  caufe.     The  rocks  near  the  fea  on  the  coaft  of  Fafano  are  lefs  decompofed ;  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  difcover  their  nature,  which  is  granitous ;  the  mica,  feltfpar,  and  quartz, 
being  clearly  difcernible,  with  fome  greenifh  particles  of  fteatites.     The  quartz  and  felt- 
fpars, though  fomewhat  calcined,  are  tolerably  hard ;  and  the  mica  which  is  black,  has 
not  loft  its  native  fplendour.     This  rock,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  fuffered  fu- 
fion,  is  whitifh,  and  changed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  will  not  refift  a  blow  of  the 
hammer. 

■ 

Proceeding  towards  the  fummit  of  the  Epopeo,  we  meet  with  decompofed  lavas, 
partly  of  the  horn-ftQne  bafe,  and  partly  of  that  of  the  petro-filex,  in  which  however 
the  argilla  occupies  no.  mall  part.    The  lavas  of  this  latter  quality,  in  part  not  affe&ed 
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by  the  fulphureous  acids,  are  of  a  black  hue,  of  confiderable  compattnefs,  give  fparks 
freely  with  fteel,  and  in  their  fra&ures,  and  fometimes  externally,  prefent  a  filiceous 
appearance.  Their  odour  is  fenfibly  argillaceous.  Thefe  petrofiliceous  lavas  are  not 
fimple,  but  contain  within  them  fome  fmall  flakes  of  feltfpar  and  mica. 

In  the  furnace  they  melt  into  a  fubftance  of  the  colour  and  luftre  of  pitch,  in  which 
however  the  white  feltfpars  appear,  or  rather  are  confpicuous. 

Thefe  lavas  are  found  to  be  varioufly  decompofed  by  the  acids,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  is  obfervable  in  thofe  of  Solfatara.  In  fome  places  they  are  covered  with  a  thin  whitifli 
cruft,  light,  foft  to  the  touch,  which  attaches  to  the  tongue,  and  is  extremely  friable. 
In  others  this  cruft  is  fome  inches  deep,  and  in  others  it  extends  through  the  whole 
thicknefs  of  the  lava.  Sometimes  we  find  it  fo  foftened  that  it  has  become  pulverous ; 
and  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  white  duft  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  fulphureous  acids  have  there  been  very  abundant,  and  of 
long  duration  j  though  now  there  is  no  perceivable  fign  of  any  fuch  exhalations. 

We  know  that  formerly  in  Ifchia  the  fulphate  of  alumine  (alum  •  was  extracted  for 
commercial  purpofes  ;%and  according  to  M.  Andria,  who  has  been  before  cited,  the  ma* 
nufa&ure  of  this  fait  was  principally  carried  on  at  Catrico,  a  place  fifcuated  above  Lacco, 
on  the  higher  eminences  of  the  Epopeo.  He  informs  us  however,  that  he  was  not  able, 
after  the  moft  careful  and  minute  refearch,  to  difcover  any  remaining  veftige  of  fulphate 
of  alumine.     I  will  candidly  flate  what  I  myfelf  obferved. 

I  collected  a  number  of  Specimens  of  the  different  lavas  of  Catrico  and  the  environs. 
They  are  generally  compaft,  very  white,  and  homogeneous  to  the  eye  ;  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  by  the  following  exterior  chara&ers.  Some  are  moderately  heavy  and 
hard  ;  in  their  recent  fra&ures,  and  frequently  without,  they  are  fmooth  ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  fome  we  find  a  fmall  nucleus  of  blackifh  lava,  but  little  decompofed.  Others 
are  very  light,  may  be  fcratched  by  the  nail,  are  rough  and  fomewhat  pulverous  in  their 
fa&ures,  and  fcarcely  ever  contain  within  them  any  refidue  not  decompofed.  In  fhort* 
the  former  lavas  have  undergone  lefs  change  by  the  fulphureous  acids  than  the  latter. 
When  I  firft  examined  on  the  fpot  the  fragments  of  thefe  two  lavas,  I  could  not  per* 
ceive  by  the  tafte  any  fymptom  of  the  fulphate  of  alumine ;  but  when  I  had  con- 
veyed my  fpecimens  to  Pavia,  together  with  other  volcanic  fubftances,  and  placed 
them  in  my  cabinet,  on  large  tables,  after  fome  months  I  obferved  the  following  ap- 
pearances : 

In  the  lavas  of  Catrico  and  its  vicinity,  which  had  been  lefs  affe&ed  by  the  acids,  I 
could  difcover  no  trace  of  alum ;  but  in  the  other  lavas  of  the  fame  fituation,  which  had 
been  more  changed  by  the  faid  acids,  I  perceived  the  fweetifh  and  aftringent  tafte  of 
that  fait ;  and  could  difcover  a  Whitith  thin  coat  of  the  fame,  which  entirely  incrufted 
them.  .    * 

At  the  end  of  fix  months  the  thicknefs  of  this  coat  was  a  quarter  of  a  line  j  after 
which,  I  did  not  perceive  it  to  increafe  in  thicknefs.  I  made  new  fra&ures  in  thefe 
lavas,  and  continually  discovered  new  coats  of  the  fulphate  of  alumine ;  and  at  the  time 
I  now  write,  which  is  twenty-feven  months  fince  I  brought  the  fpecimens  of  lava  from. 
Ifchia,  they  ftill  retain  a  thin  faline  cruft.  I  have  alfo  fatisfaftorily  afcertained  the  true 
nature  of  this  fulphate  of  alumine,  by  the  ordinary  chemical  proofs. 

As  to  the  fecond  fpecies  of  lava*  it  never  at  any  time  exhibited  any  fign  of  the  prefence 
of  this  fulphate  j  nor  have  I  been  able  to  obtain  it  by  calcination,  and  a  method  fimilar 
to  that  which  is  employed  in  the  territory  of  Civita  Vecchia  for  extracting  alum  from 
fuch  argillaceous  ftones. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  obfervations  however  fufficiently  prove,  that  this  valuable  fait  might  ftill  be  ob* 
tained  at  Ifchia  ;  nor  fhould  it  excite  furprife  that,  when  on  the  fpot  I  coukl  not  difcover 
it  by  the  tafte ;  fince  the  humidity  of  the  night,  the  dew,  and  (till  more  the  rains,  had 
diffipaed  it  as  faft  as  it  efflorefced.  As  the  fpecies  of  decompofed  lava  in  which  I  dis- 
covered it,  is  found  in  very  large  quantities  on  the  Epopeo,  this  branch  of  commerce, 
which  has  been  lb  long  nfegle&ed  in  Ifchia,  might  doubtiefs  be  revived  with  very  great 
advantage* 

Befides  the  places  I  have  mentioned,  I  examined  this  ifland  in  many  others,  without, 
difcovering  any  novelty  worthy  of  remark ;  but  I  could  not  entirely  fatisfy  myfelf  with 
fuch  excurfions.  When  I  firft  formed  the  defign  of  attentively  examining  Ifchia  and  the 
Eolian  ifles,  I  refolved  not  only  to  make  my  refearches  in  their  interior  parts,  but  to 
coaft  their  fhores  in  a  boat,  landing  at  fuch  places  as  appeared  the  mod  fuitable  to  my 
enquiries.  In  this  manner  I  met  with  many  volcanic  bodies,*  which  I  fhould  have  fought 
in  vain  within  the  ifland ;  either  becaufe  they  do  not  exifl  there,  or  becaufe  they  are 
rendered  inacceflible  by  the  rocks  and  precipices  with  which  they  are  furrounded,  or 
which  they  themfelves  form.  The  coaflEs  of  the  volcanic  ifles  are  alfo  clothed  with  lavas, 
which  run  out  into  the  fea,  and  which  in  fome  places,  by  tracing  them  upwards,  dif- 
cover the  crater  or  mouth  from  which  they  have  iifued.  Laftly,  by  coafting  the  fhores. 
of  the  iflands,  we  may  be  enabled  to  determine  whether  the  prifmatic  lavas  owe  their 
origin  to  the  fea ;  many  writers  of  repute  having  afferted  that  the  regularity  of  their 
form  arifes  from  the  fudden  congelation  that  takes  place  on  their  precipitating  into  the 
fea-water,  which  caufes  them  to  take  the  fhape  of  regular  prifmatic  columns ;  a  con- 
figuration which  they  affirm  is  only  found  in  places  adjoining  to  the  fea. 

For  thefe  reafons  I  determined,  after  having  examined  the  higher  parts  of  the  ifland, 
to  proceed  to  confider  the  lower ;  and  took  my  departure  from  Lacco  by  water,  coaft- 
ing the  ifland  on  the  left.  The  firft  mountain  which  prefented  itfelf  was  the  Vico, 
partly  formed  of  tufa,  and  partly  of  two  currents  of  lava,  which  defcend  into  the  fea* 
The  colour  of  the  firft,  which  is  of  a  horn-ftone  bafe,  is  between  the  grey  and  iron 
colour  :  it  is  of  an  unequal  grain,  earthy,  and  moderately  hard ;  and  abounds  in  felt- 
fpars,  fome  in  thin  plates,  others  in  prifms,  and  both  confpicuous  for  their  brilliancy. 

The  other  lava,  which  is  of  the  fame  bafe,  and  contains  fimilar  feltfpars,  is  lefs  com- 
paft,  more  earthy,  and  confequently  lefs  hard  :  its  colour  is  partly  cinereous,  and  partly 
grey.  Thefe  two  lavas,  in  their  defcent,  have  raifed  themfelves  into  litte  mounts,  and  are 
of  a  confiderable  thicknefs. 

Farther  on  is  Monte  Zaro,  formed  towards  the  fea  by  a  river  of  lava  extending  a  mile 
in  length,  and  nearly  two  in  breadth.  It  appears  to  have  been  generated  by  feverai 
fucceffive  eruptions,  which  have  confolidated  one  after  the  other.  The  bafe  of  this  lava 
is  horn-ftone,*  and  it  contains  mica  and  feltfpars.  It  is  various  in  its  colour,  being  in 
fome  parts  of  the  current  of  a  more  or  lefs  reddifh  blue,  in  others  cinereous,  and  in 
others  white.  The  mica,  which  is  black,  and  efpecially  confpicuous  in  the  white  pieces, 
though  it  has  not  undergone  fufion,  has  loft  its  luftre,  and  acquired  a  much  greater 
degree  of  friability  than  it  naturally  has.  The  fame  has  not  happened  to  the  feltfpars, 
which  are  as  well  preferved  as  if  they  had  never  been  expofed  to  the  fire.  They  give 
fparks  plentifully  with  fteel,  have  a  beauteous  changeable  luftre,  are  of  a  vitreous  femi- 
tranfpareht  whitenefs,  and  being  broken,  are  detached  with  difficulty.  This  fpecies  of 
lava  fo  abounds  with  them,  that  they  occupy  the  full  half  of  its  volume.  The  greater 
part  are  prifms*. 

Another  lava  makes  a  part  of  the  fame  current  of  Monte  Zaro.  This,  though  it  is 
likewifeof  a  horn-ftone  bafe,  differs  from  the  former  by  being  one-:hird  lefs  heavy,  and 
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of  an  earthy  appearance ;  whereas  that  of  the  other  is  fomewhat  vitreous.  Its  colour 
in  the  more  internal  parts  is  reddifh  ;  but  in  the  external  an  ochreous  yellow.  On  the 
furface  efpeciaLly  it  is  manifeitly  decompofed  ;  for  it  is  become  fo  foft  that  it  may  be 
fcraped  with  a  knife.  But  the  caufe  which  has  produced  this  fuperficial  decompofition 
in  the  lava  has  not  injured  the  feltfpars,  which  are  extremely  perfect,  and  in  thfs  lava 
niay  be  eafily  extracted  to  examine  their  figure,  which  is  hexagonal  with  rhomboidal 
faces.  Some  of  them  are  half  an  inch  in  length,  though  others  are  not  more  than  a 
.  line. 

The  bottom  of  Monte  Zaro,  which  is  wafhed  by  the  fea,  is  covered  with  a  vitreous 
fand  ;  which  viewed  with  a  lens,  appears  to  con Q ft  of  a  number  of  particles  of  feltfpars, 
which  by  liquefaction  have  had  their  angles  blunted,  and  been  reduced  to  a  roundilh 
figure.     They  belong  to  the  feltfpars  of  the  laft-mentioned  lava. 

From  the  termination  oft  Monte  Zaro  to  the  beginning  of  Monte  Imperatore  is  a 
long  and  ample  traft,  almoft  entirely  tufaceous,  fcattered  over  with  rap'tllo,  as  the  Nea- 
politans call  it ;  or  as  a  naturalift  would  fay,  with  fragments  of  pumice. 

The  fide  of  Monte  Imperatore  which  over  h  nigs  the  fea,  derives  its  origin  from  a 
very  fingular  fpecies  of  lava.  I  have  already  fpoken  of  the  abundance  of  feltfpars  in  the 
lava  of  Monte  Zaro  ;  but  in  this  they  are  found  fo  prodigioufly  numerous,  that  at  firft 
view  they  appear  to  conftitute  the  entire  fubftance.  It  is  neccflary  to  break  it,  and  con- 
fider  the  pieces  attentively,  to  perceive  that  it  has  a  bafe,  which  is  of  a  yellowifh  earthy 
horn-ftone,  eafily  friable,  to  very  fmall  quantities  of  which  the  feltfpars  are  feebly  au 
tached.  Their  crystallization  is  in  rhomboidal  faces  of  various  fizjs,  from  a  line  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch.  To  this  little  earthy  bafe  are  likewife  attached  various  fmall  fcales 
of  black  hexasdrous  mica.  f 

The  fame  Monte  Imperatore  prefents  us  on  the  fide  of  the  fea  with  large  quantities  of 
another  lava ;  which,  excepting  a  very  few  particles  of  yellow  mica,  and  fome  Hill  fewer 
microfcopic  feltfpars,  may  be  confidered  as  fimple.  This  likewife  has  for  its  bafe  the 
horn*ftone.  The  lava  appears  to  have  iflued  from  the  mouth  of  "the  volcano  at  differ- 
ent times,  as  we  find  currents  which  have  flowed  over  currents,  intermixed  in  a  Grange 
and  confuted  manner. 

Leaving  the  Monte  Imperatore,  we  next  arrive  at  the  Calle  di  Panza ;  a  place  on  the 
fliorc  from  which  rifes  a  very  high  and  large  rock  of  lava,  interrupted  by  fome  protuber- 
ances, that  attra£t  the  eye  at  a  difiance  and  invite  obfervation,  which  they  certainly  merit, 
as  they  confift  of  beautiful  groups  of  numerous  rough  romboidal  feltfpars,  fome  two 
inches  in  length.  They  are  of  a  yellowifh  white,  tranfparent  in  a  flight  degree,  of  a 
vitreous  appearance,  a  changing  afpedt,  a  foliating  texture,  and  manifett  their  hardnefs 
by  the  quantity  of  fparks  they  give  with  fteel.  Many  hundreds  of  them  grouped  toge- 
ther, form  roundifli  mattes  of  half  a  foot,  a  foot,  and  two  feet  in  thicknefs,  which  at 
their  lower  extremity  are  fet  in  the  lava.  Though,  as  has  been  faid,  they  are  very  hard; 
yet  by  the  means  ot  certain  fifiures  they  contain,  they  may  eafily  be  divided  into  fmall 
pieces,  either  of  the  parallelopipedon  or  rhomboidal  form.  Whence  it  appears  that  they 
have  been  injured  by  fome  extern  J  agent,  but  which  feems  to  have  had  no  relation  to 
fulphureous  acid  vapours,  as  we  do  not  perceive  the  fmallefl:  indication  of  thefe,  either 
in  the  feltfpars  or  in  the  lava  which  contains  them.  This  agent  however,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  has  produced  a  confiderable  efteft  on  the  lava,  which  is  corroded  in 
every  part ;  and  it  is  in  confequence  of  its  being  fo  dreply  corroded,  that  the  groups  of 
feltfpars  have  been  left  uncovered,  fo  that  they  may  eafily  with  an  iron  point  be  extratied 
eutire. 

This 
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This  fatt  appeared  to  me  the  more  deferving  of  remark,  as  in  all  my  former  volcanic 
refearches  I  had  never  met  with  any  fimilar  :  nor  indeed  have  I  fince ;  the  feltfpars  of 
other  lavas  being  never  grouped,  or  forming  a  kjnd  of  tumours,  but  fcattered  and  didri- 
buted  within  them  in  equal  quantities.  But  in  what  manner  are  we  to  confider  thefe 
tumours  ?  Are  they  extraneous  bodies  that  have  been  by  accident  included  within  the 
lava  while.it  was  in  ,a  fluid  ftate  ?  This  is  poflible  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  .much  more 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  appertained  to  the  ftony  fubdance  which  has  been  changed 
into  lava  by  the  violence  of  the  fire.  I  would  therefore  thus  explain  this  phenomenon. 
Since  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  feltfpars  (and  the  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  the 
fhoerls)  are  not  the  produce  or  confequonce  of  the  fire,  as  they  are  found  to  exift  in 
many  of  the  primordial  rocks  ;  it  appears  mod  probable  that  they  were  formed  within 
thofe  rocks  when  they  were  in  a  (late  of  fluidity,  or  at  lead  fufficiently  approaching  it. 

I  mean  to  fay,  that  then  the  integrant  particles  of  the  feltfpars  by  their  powerful  affi- 
nity, united  in  chrydallized  maffes.  Where  they  were  at  a  certain  dillance  from  each 
other  they  united,  forming  complete  crydals ;  but  where  they  were  thickly  cluttered, 
their  tumultuary  union  produced  groups  of  cryftals,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  of 
irregular  forms.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  falts,  (tones,  and  efpecially  in  quartzofe 
and  fparry  cryftals.  Thus,,  with  refpeft  to  the  feltfpars  in  this  lava :  they  are  contained 
in  every  part  of  it ;  and  where  there  is  any  fpace  interpofed  between  them,  their  cryftal- 
liiation  is  perfeft ;  but  very  imperfett  in  their  groups  I  have  defcribed,  and  probably 
from  the  caufe  fuggefted  above* 

This  lava,  like  the  preceding,  has  for  its  bafethe  horn -done;  and  the  external  appear- 
ance of  its  current  refembles  that  of  a  dream  which  precipitating  from  a  height,  has  been 
fuddenly  congealed  and  hardened  by  cold.  It  abounds  therefore  in  inequalities,  eleva- 
tions, and  defcents ;  and  on  obferving  its  principal  track,  which  paffes  by  the  Calle  dt 
Panza,  we  are  led  to  expe£t  that  the  aperture  whence  it  flowed  lies  higher  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  place  where  it  is  iff  fadt  found. 

A  ftrong  wijjd  rifingfrom  the  fouth,  though  it  did  not  prevent  me  from  coaftingthe 
ifland,  hindered  me  from  landing,  as  there  was  danger  of  being  dafhed  on  fome  rock  by 
the  violence  of  the  waves.  I  could  therefore  only  obferve  at  a  diftance  a  variety  of  la- 
vas, and  a  great  quantity  of  tufa,  which  being  continually  beaten  and  diminifhed  by  the 
waves,  form  precipices  and  cliffs  hanging  over  thefea. 

I  however  continued  my  refearches  by  removing  to  the  northern  fide  of  the  ifland, 
where  I  was  flickered  from  the  wind  ;  but  I  did  not  find  that  the  volcanic  productions 
to  be  met  with  here  prefented  any  novelty.  They  were  almoft  all  of  the  horn-done 
bafe,  and  filled  as  ufual  with  cryftallized  feltfpars. 

I  did  not  fail  to  collect  and  examine  the  fand  of  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland  where 
I  landed,  as  -well  that  of  the  fliore  near  Monte  Zaro.  I  found  it  as  I  expected,  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  volcanic  produdtions  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  found.  The* 
greater  portion  of  the  fand  confided  however  of  fmall  fragments  of  feltfparfc ;  that  being 
the  (tone  which  mod  abounds  in  thefe  lavas,  and  which  bed  refills  the  viciflitudes  of  the 
feafons,  and  every  extrinfic  injury.  v 

I  muft  not  omit  to  mention  the  ferrugineous  fand  which  we  meet  with  in  many  parts 
of  the  ifland,  and  which  is  efpecially  abundant  on  the  fea  fhore.  It  nqt  only  moves  the 
magnetic  needle,  but  is  ftrongly  attracted  by  the  loaddone.  This  fand  is  well  known  in 
Naples  and  other  places  ;  but  one  of  its  qualities  which  I  discovered  with  the  alfidance 
of  a  lens,  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  hitherto  obferved.  At  the  fird  view  I  imagined 
with  th?  generality  of  naturalids,  that  it  mud  con  fid  of  very  minute  particles  of  iron,  of 
entirely  irregular  fhape,  like  thofe  of  lapidarious  funds.     Such  in  fad,  they  appeared  to 
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the  naked  eye;  but,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  lens,  I  difcovered  with  pleating  furprife,  that 
every  grain  was  the  fragment  of  a  cryftal,  or  a  complete  fpeculaf  cryftal  of  iron.  Of 
the  latter  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  among  every  hundred  grains.  Thefe 
fmall  material  cryftals  are  formed  of  two  quadrangular  pyramids  united  at  the  bafe,  and 
every  fide  of  the  pyramid  is  a  re&angular  or  ifofcles  triangle.  But  in  general  we  meet 
with  only  the  fragment  of  a  cryftal,  and  perceive  that  the  part  wanting  has  been  deftroyed 
by  the  aftion  of  the  waves  of  the  fea  on  the  ferrugineous  fand  ;  many  of  the  grains  ex- 
hibiting their  angles  blunted,  and  having  aflumed  a  globofe  figure. 

This  fand  is  not  confined  to  Ifchia ;  it  is  likewife  found  in  confiderable  quantities  on 
the  fhore  of  Pozzuoio.  But  what  is  its  origin  ?  It  is  certain  that  this  iron  could  not  thus 
have  cryftallized  without  having  a  bafe,  or#point  of  fupport ;  and  in  the  volcanized 
countries,  no  fubflance  prefents  itfelf  more  proper  for  fuch  a  bafe  than  the  lava,  on  and 
within  whi^h  it  has  aflumed  this  configuration :  but  it  mud  be  allowed  that  this  lava  has 
been  deftroyed  by  length  of  time,  fince,  among  the  innumerable  fpecimens  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  thefe  countries,  I  have  not  found  one  which  exhibited  fimilar  martial  cryftals. 

While  making  the  circuit  of  this  ifland,  I  continually  had  in  my  recolleftion  the  opi- 
nion of  thofe  naturalifts  who,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  maintain  that  the  formation 
of  prifmatic  lavas  owes  its  origin  to  the  fudden  immerfion  of  the  flowing  lava  into  the 
water.  I  could  not  have  wifhed  a  better  opportunity  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  hy- 
pothefis,  than  I  here  found ;  where  a  multitude  of  currents  of  lava,  in  different  direc- 
tions, appear  to  have  rufhed  into  the  fea,  in  which  they  are  (till  vifible  to  a  confiderable 
depth.  But  I  did  not  meet  with  one  that  had  aflumed  any  fuch  regular  form,  or  any 
other  refembling  it ;  either  among  the  lavas  above  the  water,  thofe  which  touch  its 
furface  in  their  defcent,  or  thofe  immerfed  within  it,  as  far  at  leaft  as  the  eye  could 
difcern. 

From  the  obfervations  I  made  while  coafting  this  little  ifland,  I  was  likewife  ftrongly 
induced  to  doubt  of  a  fa£t  exprefsly  afierted  by  M.  Andria,  in  thefe  words;  u  The  lavas, 
in  fome  places  near  the  fea  fhore,  are  found  full  of  holes  made  by  the  pholades ;  at 
leaft  I  am  of  opinion  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  thofe  animals,  though  I  could  not  find 
in  them  any  fragments  of  their  fhells/' 

He  then  immediately  proceeds  to  reafon  on  this  fa£t :  "  It  is  manifeft  that  the 
pholades  were  direfted  by  inftinft  to  make  their  lodgements  here  j  but  they  could  not 
do  this  till  after  a  long  time,  when  the  lava  was  become  fixed  and  folid." 

I  (hall  not  venture  exprefsly  to  contradict  this  aflertion,  as  I  was  not  able  to  examine 
the  whole  fhore  of  Ifchia ;  and,  even  if  I  had  examined  it,  I  fhould  ftill  have  dif- 
trufted  my  refearches  •,  fince  I  could  not  have  been  certain  that  I  had  explored  the 
precife  places  of  which  he  fpeaks,  as  they  are  not  diftinftly  defcribed.  I  fhall  only 
candidly  fay,  that  I  greatly  fear  there  is  fome  miftake,  fince  I  never  met  with  any  lavas, 
or  other  volcanic  fubftances,  which  had  been  made  the  habitation  of  the  pholas,  whether 
by  that  name  he  underftands  the  mytilus  lithophagus  or  the  pholas  daftylus  of  Linnaeus. 
In  my  refearches  relative  to  marine  animals,  I  have  given  particular  attention  to  thofe 
which  pierce  and  inhabit  fub-aqueous  (tones.  I  have  examined,  with  the  utmoft  care, 
the  volcanic  fubftances  of  Etna,  which  are  bathed  by  the  fea,  thofe  of  the  Eoiian  ifles, 
and  fome  of  thofe  of  Vefuvius.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  find  on  thefe,  vari- 
ous kinds  of  teftaceous  animals,  as  oyfters,  ferpules,  lepades,  and  various  others  of 
the  fame  fpecies ;  but  I  never  found  them  pierced  by  pholades,  or  any  other  animals 
which  corrode  foflil  fubftances.  I  have  found  thefe  animals  in  places  not  volcanic, 
though  not  in  all,  as  I  have  obferved  that  they  never  make  their  lodgements  but  in  cal- 
careous Hones,  of  which  kind  the  Ifchian  lavas,  and  in  general,  other  lavas,  are  not. 

7  I  there. 
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I  therefore  incline  to  fufpedfc  that  fome  other  cavities,  refembling  thofe  which  are  the 
work  of  the  pholades,  have  deceived  M.  Andria.  I  could  at  lea(i  wife  that  he  would 
-afcertain  the  faft  by  repeating  his  obfervations  on  the  fpot,  as,  (hould  it  be  eftablifhed, 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  only  example  of  the  kind  ever  difcovered  in  volca. 
-nized  ftones. 

1  employed  three  days  in  examining  this  ifland ;  and,  during  my  refearches,  carefully 
obferved  whether  I  could  difcern  any  fmoke  or  vapour  arifing  from  the  ground, 
whence  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  volcanic  conflagrations  were  not  entirely  extin- 
guifhed  ;  but  I  could  not  difcover  the  lead  appearance  of  the  kind,  nor  had  any  been 
obferved  by  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  of  whom  I  made  the  mod  careful 
enquiries.  The  ftoves  of  Ifchia  may,  however,  induce  us  to  be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
It  is  well  known  that  thefe  ftoves  are  filled  with  warm  aqueous  vapours,  which  con- 
tinually iffue  from  cracks  and  fiffures  in  the  lava,  and  which,  though  they  have  fome  of 
the^oxious  qualities  common  to  volcanic  exhalations,  are  extremely  beneficial  in  many 
diforders.  Thefe  certainly  can  only  be  produced  by  a  heat  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  caufe  of  it,  raifes  the  fubterraneous  water  in  vapour. 

This  ifland,  when  it  was  firft  produced  by  conflagrations  in  ancient,  and,  to  us,  un- 
known times,  muft  have  been  of  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  prefent.  The  fouth- 
ern  fide,  expofed  to  a  fea  which  beats  again  ft  it  without  any  interpofing  obftacle,  and 
formed  in  mafty  places  of  tufa,  one  of  the  lead  hard  of  volcanic  fubftances,  muft  have 
been  confidently  worn  away  and  diminifhed ;  and  this  diminution  muft  continually  in- 
creafe.  Time,  which  changes  and  deftroys  every  thing,  has  likewife  produced  a  great 
alteration  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  ifland.  From  the  fummit  of  Epopeo,  we  difcover 
a  number  of  conical  eminences ;  but  their  internal  craters  no  longer  exift,  nor  do  we 
find  in  Ifchia  inconteftible  traces  of  a  fingle  one,  fince  thofe  depths  and  ample  cavities, 
thofe  refembknees  of  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  which  we  obferve  around  us,  may  be 
equally  the  effeft  of  fire  or  water. 

I  {hall  conduct  thefe  obfervations  by  an  important  refle&ion  on  the  volcanic  ma- 
terials of  Ifchia.  Thefe  are  different  from  thofe  of  the  other  Phlegrean  fields.  Except 
the  mountain  Vefuvius,  the  extenfive  plain  on  which  the  city  of  Naples  ftands,  the 
furrounding  hills  to  the  north,  the  north- weft,  and  the  weft,  the  craters  of  the  lakes 
Agnano  and  Averno,  many  parts  of  Solfatara,  Monte  Nuovo,  the  promontory  of  M  ifeno, 
Frocida,  &c.  they  are  the  refult  of  tufaceous  fubftances.  Thefe  are,  in  fa&,  not  want- 
ing in  Ifchia ;  but  the  predominant  part  of  its  compofition  is  various  kinds  of  rock,  and 
principally  the  hornitone.  The  eruption  of  the  Arfo,  likewife,  which  is  the  laft  con- 
flagration of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  compofed  of  the  fame  ftone.  The  fub- 
ftances, therefore,  which  have  furnifhed  aliment  to  the  different  conflagrations  of  Ifchia, 
have  had  their  centre  in  thofe  alliaceous  rocks,  which  by  the  above-mentioned  erup- 
tion in  1302  (hewed  that  they  were  not  then  exhaufted. 

Thefe  rocks,  as  we  have  feen,  abound  in  cryftallized  feltfpars,  which  in  the  fiirnace 
exhibit  a  quality  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  feltfpars  of  other  lavas  fubje&ed  to  the  fame 
degree  of  heat.  I  mean  their  fufibility.  If  we  except  thofe  of  the  Arfo,  which  do  not 
yield  to  the  fire,  all  the  feltfpars  of  thefe  lavas  may  be  perfectly  liquefied.  The  lava, 
in  which  the  feltfpars  are  contained,  acquires  a  clear  colour,  and  becomes  {lightly  tranf- 
parent ;  while  in  other  parts  it  prefents  an  opaque  and  inperfed  enamel.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  the  feltfpars  included  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  lava,  the  produft  which 
refuits  is  a  true  glafs,  but  fomewhat  lefs  tranfparent  than  fa&itious  glafs;  but  when 
the  feltfpars  are  folitary,  and  not  at  all  injured  by  the  lava,  like  thofe  of  the  Calle  di 
vol,  v.  x  Panza, 
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Panza,  the  glafs  is  perfect  and  extremely  tranfparent.  It  has  no  colour,  is  very  conr— 
pa&,  and  gives  fparks  ftrongly  with  fteel.  To  bring  it  to  this  perfe&ion,  it  requires  a- 
fire  of  about  two  days.  At  the  end  of  the  firft:  day,  the  feltfpar  is  only  reduced  to  a 
parte,  fimilar  to  porcelain  ;  the  pieces  then  conglutinate  together ;  many  exhibit  a  femi- 
vitrification,  and  the  furface  within  the  crucible  is  not  horizontal  and  even,  but  has  ri- 
fings  and  cavities,  according  as  the  pieces  have  been  put  in  :  by  continuing  the  fire, 
however  it  becomes  level  and  fmooth. 

The  profecution  of  thefe  experiments  induced  me  to  attempt  to  fufe,  with: the  fame 
degree  of  heat,  two  other  feltfpars  which  are  not  from  volcanic  countries^  the  one 
being  from  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  the  other  from  Baveno.  Father  Pini  has  the  ho- 
nour of  their  difcovery.  The  firft  is  in  mafs,  of  a  flrning  white,  foliated,  and  very  hard. 
1  kept  it  in  the  furnace  during  eight-and- forty  hours,  but  it  had  only  contracted  a  flight- 
fuperficial:  vitreous  appearance.  When  placed  within  two  crucibles  joined  by  their  topst„ 
with  charcoal  entirely  furrounding  them,  in  a  furnace,  the  fire  of  which  was  violently 
excited  by  the  bellows  for  two  hours,  the  angles  of  this  feltfpar  became  blunted,  and  the 
pieces  attached  together,  contra&ing  a  fmooth  furface,  and  a  milky  whitenefs,  but  with- 
out any  fenfible  fufion  taking  place  in  the  internal  parts. 

The  other  feltfpar,  from  Baveno,  is  cryftallized  in  tetrzhedrous  prifms,  opaque,  lefe 
hard  than  the  former,  and  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour.  After  continuing  forty-eight 
hours  in  the  furnace,  a  flight  conglutination  took  place  in  the  pieces,  which  had  ac- 
quired a  fnowy  whitenefs. 

On  comparing  thefe  two  feltfpars  and  others  contained  in  innumerable  lavas,  with 
thofe  of  the  Ifchian  lavas,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  fufion  of  thefe 
(tones  can  be  obtained  by  the  utmoft  heat  of  a  glafs  furnace. 

From  thefe  obfervations  on  the  lavas  of  Ifchia  we  likewife  learn  another  truth.  Mi- 
neralogifts  have  faid  that  ihoerls  are  more  eafily  fufible  than  feltfpars ;  becaufe  they, 
have  obferved  that  the  degree  of  heat  in  which  the  former  fufe  is  infufficient  to  fufe  the 
latter.  But  I  have  experienced  that  this  affertion  is  not  always  true ;  and  it  will  be 
feen  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that  the  ihoerls  of  fome  lavas  will  refill  the  fame  de- 
gree of  heat  in  which  the  feltfpars  of  Ifchia  are  completely  fufed.  The  caufe  of  this 
may  be,  either  that  the  filex  fometimes  is  lefs  abundant  in  the  feltfpars  than  in  the  fhoerls, 
or  that  their  component  principles  are  proportioned  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fufion 
of  fome  is  facilitated  more  than  that  of  others,  or  becaufe  they  contain  more  iron,  it 
being  well  known  that  this  metal  promotes  the  fufion  of  (tones. 
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CHAP.     VI.  —THE    VALLEY   OF    METELONA,  NEAR    CASERTA. 

The  tufa  found  in  this  valley,  compofed  of  fragments  of  pumice  furrounded  by  cnU  . 
careous  earths. — Pieces  of  enamel  mixed  with  it. — This  tufa  different  from  other 
volcanic  tufas.i-Probability  that  it  communicates  with  the  volcanos  of  Naples  and  its 
environs ,  and  perhaps  alfo  with  thofe  of  the  Agro  Romano  and  Tufcany. — Means 
propofed  to  afcertain  whether  the  Bay  of  Naples  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  volcanic 
crater y  and  to  what  dljlance  within  the  fea  the  roots  of  Mount  Vefuvius  and  thofe  of 
Ifchia  extend.  m 

AN  excurfion  from  Naples  to  Caferta,  and  thence  to  the  neighbouring  aquedii&s, 
furnifhed  me  with  an  opportunity  for  new  volcanic  obfervations.  Some  miles  before 
we  arrive  at  the  fmall  city  of  Caferta,  ennobled  by  the  fuperb  royal  palace,  which  may 
be  faid  to  confifl  of  four  grand  palaces  united  in  one  by  the  hand  of  a  matter,  we  meet 
with  calcareous  earth,  which  continues  to  the  siquedu&s,  diftant  fix  miles  from  that  city, 
and  which  are  a  prodigy  of  art.  They  confifl  of  a  large  and  magnificent  bridge,  of  ' 
the  aftonifliing  length  of  two  miles,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth.  Within  this  bridge 
runs  a  wide  canal,  brought  from  a  mountain  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-fix  miles,  which, 
pafling  through  fubterranean  conduits,  fldrts  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  defcends  to  Caferta, 
near  the  Royal  Gardens.  As  the  neighbouring  mountains  abound  in  calcareous  ftone, 
I  was  not  furprized  to  find  the  pavement  of  the  bridge  formed  of  that  (tone ;  but  it 
fomewhat  excited  my  attention  when  I  perceived  that  the  remainder  of  the  edifice  was 
conftru&ed  with  volcanic  tufa,  in  which  are  mixed  fome  pieces  of  enamel.  Sir  William  ' 
Hamilton  has  told  us,  that  in  the  environs  of  Caferta,  below  a  ftratum  of  vegetable  earth 
four  or  five  feet  in  thicknefs,  we  meet  with  cinders,  pumices,  and  fragments  of  lava ; 
and  that,  on  digging  near  the  foundations  of  the  above-mentioned  aquedudts,  volcanic 
earths  are  discovered.  I  therefore  firft  conjectured  that  the  tufa  had  been  procured 
from  thefe  fubterranean  places ;  an  opinion  in  which  I  was  confirmed  by  obferving  that 
the  whole  country  round  was  calcareous,  not  excepting  the  higheft  mountains,  which 
were,  nearly  all,  of  the  fame  contexture  and  colour  with  the  chains  of  hills  between 
Naples  and  Loretto.  One  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country,  however,  af- 
fured  me  that  this  tufa  was  dug  from  a  plain,  about  a  mile  diftant  to  the  north,  called 
the  Valley  of  Metelona9  of  which  I  was  convinced,  on  repairing  to  the  fpot.  This  tufa,  in 
feveral  places,  lies  in  heaps  on  each  fide  of  the  public  road,  principally  near  the  Taverna9 
where  we  find  the  excavations,  not  within  but  above  the  ground,  which  have  in  part 
fupplied  materials  for  thefe  aqueduds.  This  tufa  is  extremely  porous,  and  being  im- 
merfedin  water  attradsit  forcibly,  and  with  a  flightly  hiding  found,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
other  bibacious  bodies.  Like  tufas  in  general,  it  has  a  moderate  weight  and  confidence, 
is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  inclines  to  a  yellow  colour.  But  on  a  more  minute  examin- 
ation, it  difcovers  its  original,  and  is  found  to  be  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  fmall  frag- 
ments of  pumice,  and  any  piece  of  it  detached  from  the  mafs  will  be  found  to  contain 
fragments  of  that  ftone.  It  appears  as  if  compofed  of  fmall  threads  extended  length- 
wife,  which  viewed  with  the  lens  are  found  to  be  flender  filaments,  extremely  friable, 
and  generally  parallel  to  e_ach  other.  It  contains  many  cavities,  within  which  the  pum- 
ice appears  changed  into  vitreous  balls ;  we  likewife  find  little  globes  of  pumice,  which 
have  au  external  vitreous  coat,  but  which,  within,  have  preferved  their  fibrous  nature  : 

1 2  laftly, 
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laftly,  in  fome  parts  of  this  tufa  are  contained  pieces  of  fplid  enamel,  extremely  friable, 
Aiming,  and  in  their  fraftures  refembling  afphaltum. 

The  tufa  now  defcribed.  is  of  a  Angular  quality  ;  at  lead  in  my  travels  through  the 
Two  Sicilies,  I  have  not  found  any  refembling  it.  The  others  are  ufually  of  an  argilla- 
ceous bafe ;  this,  as  has  been  faid,  is  a  compofition  of  fragments  of  pumice.  Hence  we 
may  eafily  conceive  that  the  refults  produced  by  the  furnace  mud  be  different.  The 
tufa  of  Metelona  afforded  a  true  enamel,  but  the  others  remained  infufible. 

The  edges  of  the  tufa,  or  rather  of  the  broken  and  half  pulverized  pumices,  are  fur- 
rounded  with  calcareous  ftone.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  thefe  pumices,  befides 
having  deep  roots,  extend  likewife  laterally  among  the  ftone  to  a  great  diftance.  Thefe 
volcanic  matters  have  probably  an  immediate  communication  with  the  volcanos  of  Na- 
ples and  its  environs,  as  alfo  with  thofe  of  the  Agro  Romano,  and  perhaps  alfo  with 
thofe  of  Tufcany,  fo  as  to  form  a  foil  entirely  volcanized,  of  immenfe  extent. 

Some  have  conjedufed,  and  perhaps  not  without  reafon,  that  the  great  bafon  of  the 
fea,  called  the  bay  of  Naples,  in  front  of  Capri,  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  volcanic 
crater.  %  It  would  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge,  were  the  bottom 
to  be  explored,  at  various  diftances  from  the  fhore,  by  the  means  of  fuch  inftruments  as 
are  employed  to  fiih  up  coral,  and  fometimes  pieces  of  the  rock  on  which  it  grows. 
Should  we  by  fuch  means  difcover  a  cavity  fimilar  to  an  inverted  funnel,  or  draw  up 
fubftances  from  the  bottom,  which  fhould  be  known  to  owe  their  origin  to  fire,  this 
conje&ure  would  become  a  well-founded  opinion. 

*  A  portion  of  the  roots  of  Mount  Vefuvius  are  bathed  by  the  fea.  Who  can  fay  how 
far  thefe  roots  may  extend  under  the  water  ?  The  fame  may  be  remarked  of  Ifchia, 
which,  perhaps,  as  fome  have  conjeftured,  was  anciently  joined  to  Procida :  it  were  to. 
be  wifhed  that  we  could  obtain  fafts  that  might  afceriain  the  truth  of  fuch  conje&ures* 
It  is  M(ell  known  how  far  SirWilliam  Hamilton  has  extended  the  limits  of  the  volcani- 
zation  of  the  Phlegrean  fields,  by  land ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  might  be  ftill 
more  enlarged  by  fea.  The  experiments  neceffary  for  this  are  certainly  difficult,  but 
not  impoffible.  The  induftry  of  two  Italians  of  merit,  the  Count  Ferdinando  Marfigli, 
and  Vitaliano  Donati,  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  bottom  of  fome 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Adriatic.  In  the  courfe  of  this  work  I  fhall  ftatp 
what  I  have  obferved  relative  to  the  bottom  of  the  famous  ftrait  of  Medina,  and  that 
in  which  the  channels  that  feparate  the  Eolian  ifles  terminate.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wiflied, 
for  the  advancement  of  volcanic  knowledge,  that  the  bottom  of  the  fea  near  Naples* 
and  the  adjacent  places,  might  be  explored  by  fimilar  experiments. 
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p.  VII.  —  JOURNEY  TO    MOUNT   ETNA. 

Comparifm  between  Vefuvfiff  and  Etna.— The  lavas  of  the  latter  volcano  begin  to  appear ■, 
fromtbefea,  at  the  diffanee of 'thirty-levin* 'miles from  Medina.— Different  epochs  of  the 
flowing  of-  theft  lavas.— Modern  Catania  almoji  entirely  built  of  lava;  as  was  the 
ancient  city,  which  wai •  defiroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1693. — Remarks  on  the  obfer~ 
vation)  of  Mr.  Brydant{  relative  to-  Etna. — Uncertainty  of  the  opinion  of  Count  Borch* 
that  the  age- of  the  tavM  may  be  calculated  by  the  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  produced 
by  time.— Erutttefs  attempts  to  render  cultivable  the  eruption  of  1669. — The  thinnefs  of 
the  crufi  of  vegetable  Iprtb,-  the  caufe  of  the  fertility  of  the  lower  region  of  Etna.— 
Monte.  Rojfo. — Eruclatioh  of  itt*tevas.~Abundance  of  Jhoerls  on  this  mountain^— Che* 
mical  jmatyfis  of  tbtfe']lioerls.-*1feltfpars  t0t  always  more  difficult  to  fufe  than  fhoerls.— 
View  from  MmteRoffo  of  the  whole  current,  which  in  1669  flowed  into  the  fea. — Cala- 
mitiesfuffered.  at  different  times  by  St.  fflcco/o  dell  Arena  from  the  eruptions  of  Etna.- — 
Lavai  of  the  middle  region. — Its  great  celebrity  for  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  lofti- 
nefs  of  its  trees.— Great  antiquity  of  thefe  two  regions. — Gratia  delle  Capre.— Nature  of 
the  lavas  of  that  -grotto. 

THOUGH  Vefuvius,  confided  in  itfelf,  may  be  juftly  called  a  grand  volcano,  and 
though,  from  the  definition  and  calamities  it  has  at  various  times  occasioned,  it  has 
continually  been  an  object  of  cobfternation  and  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country ;  yet  when  it  is  compared  with  Etna  it  mull  lofe  much  of  its  celebrity, 
and  appear  fo  diminifhed,  that  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed,  it  may  be  called  a  vol- 
cano for  a  cabinet.  Vefuvius  does  not,  perhaps,  rife  higher  than  a  mile  above  the  level 
of  the  feaj.^and  the  whole  circuit  of  its  Safe,  including  Ottajano  and  Sotnma,  is  not 
more  th;m  thirty  miles  ;  while  Mount  Etna  covers  a  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  in  it£  height  above  the  fea  confiderably  exceeds  two  miles.  From  the  fides  of  Etna 
other  leflbr  mountains  rife,  which'  are  as  it  were  its  offspring,  and  more  than  one  of 
which  equals  Vefuvius  in  lize.  The  moft  extenfive  lavas  of  the  latter  mountain  do  not 
exceed  feven  miles"' in  length  ;  while  thofe  of  Etna  are  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  fome  even 
thirty  miles  in  extent.  ;,i^ie  borders  of  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna  are  never  lefs  than  *a 
mile  in  circuit,  and  accdrnbg  to  the  changes  to  which  they  are  fubjeft,  fometimes  twb  or 
three  miles ;  it  ta  even  reported,  that  in  the  dreadful  eruption  of  1 669  they  were  enlarged 
to  fix  *.  But  tfee  circtHnf|reace-of  the  Vefuvian  crater  is  never  more  than  half  a  mile, 
even  when  wHeflLdiftendcd,  iaits  moft  deftrucKve  conflagrations  f.  Laftly,  the  earth- 
quakes occafionsjfl  byjhe  tjjfro  volcanes,  their  eruptions,  mowers  of  ignited  (tones,  and 
the  deftrufiion  ■udaefolfttion  they  occafion,  are  all  likewife  proportionate  to  their  re- 
fpedive  dimenfiow.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  vifits  to  Vefuvius  (hould  be  con- 
sidered as  underfigpngs  of  little  confequenee,  and  never  be  made  public,  except  lavas 
fhould  have  teej|flR>wing  at  the  time  ;  while  a  journey  to  Etna  is  confldered  as  no  tri- 

•   Horcfti,  Hift.~%#|d.  jEtnie,  an.  1669. 

f  I  know  not  TiMlU.  Sage  was  led  into  fa  flrange  an  error  as  to  aflcrt  that  the  crater  of  Vefimui  ia. 
morethan'threemilcMdiarneter.  (Elefft.  de  Min,  torn.  I.)  Were  thiWrue,  the  circumference  of  itie  Ve- 
i'uviaa  crater  moft  JUkrh  ten  miles*  an  extent  which  perhaps  the  crater  of  no  volcano  in  the  world  ever 

_    vial 
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vial  enterprise,  both  from  the  difficulty  of  the  way,  and  the  diftance ;  as  from  Catania, 
whence  it  is  ufual  to  fet  out,  it  is  thirty  miles  to  the  fummit  of  Etna.  On  fuch  a  journey, 
likewife,  we  have  to  pafs  through  three  different  climates ;  whereas  to  go  from  Naples  to 
Vefuvius  fhould  be  rather  called  an  excurfion  than  a  journey.  We  find  alfo  little  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  bottom  of  this  latter  mountain,  and 
that  of  its  fummit.  Notwithftanding  thefe  difficulties,  however,  the  gigantic  majefty  of 
the  Sicilian  volcano,  its  fublime  elevation,  and  the  extenfive,  varied,  and  grand  prof, 
pedis  its  fummit  prefents,  have  induced  the  curious,  in  every  age,  to  afcend  and  examine 
•  it ;  and  not  a  few  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  the  obfervations  they  have  made  during 
their  arduous  journey. 

Thefe  examples  would  alone  have  ftrongly  excited  me  to  make  the  fame  journey,  and 
fimilar  researches;  but  In  had  alfo  a  ftill  more  powerful  incentive  in  the  undertaking  in 
which  I  had  engaged  to  travel  through  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  order  to  make  obfervations 
on  the  volctaos,  among  which  Etna  mud  principally  claim  my  attention,  as  being  the 
largeft  and  mod  ft  upend  ous  of  all  that  are,  at  prefent,  in  a  ftate  of  conflagration  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe.  I  was,  likewife,  induced  to  believe  that,  notwithftanding  fo  many 
journeys  to  this  mountain  have  already  appeared,  I  might  ftill  publifh  mine  ;  and  that 
for  feveral  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  (hall  be  able  to  ftate  fome  ob- 
fervations which  will  be,  in  part  at  lead,  new  to  the  reader ;  fecondly,  becaufe  I  (hall 
thus  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  many  things  related  by  the  travellers  who  have 
preceded  me,  which  do  not  always  appear  to  bear  the  ftamp  of  truth;  and  laftly,  becaufe 
.my  remarks  may  furnifh  fubje&s  for  ufeful  difcuflion. 

I  took  my  departure  from  Medina  for  Catania,  a  diftance  of  fixty  miles  by  fea,  in  a 
fmail  veflfel,  coafting  clofe  upon  the  land  all  the  way,  to  examine  the  fhore.  On  the 
firft  of  September!  landed  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Meffina,  on  a  part  of 
the  fhore  which  forms  there  a  head-land,  where  mariners  are  accuftomed  fometimes  to 
make  a  fhort  (lay.  The  fhore  here  was  entirely  of  calcareous  earth,  except  fome  pieces 
of  fcattered  detached  lava.  The  latter  produ&ion  excited  in  me  fome  doubts  whether 
the  explofions  of  Etna  had  ever  reached  to  fo  great  a  diftance  ;  but  the  mariners  who 
were  with  me  afiured  me,  that  thefe  pieces  of  lava  had  been  brought  from  the  fhore  of 
Catania  by  veflels  who  had  taken  them  in  as  ballaft,  and  left  them  here  when  they  had  no 
farther  occafion  for  them,  in  confequence  of  having  taken  in  other  lading.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  account  I  was  afterwards  fatisfied,  as  I  found  this  lava  perfectly  fimilar  to  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Catania. 

*The  real  eruptions  of  this  volcano  begin  firft  to  appear,  in  the  form  of  rocks  of  dif- 
ferent elevations,  which  overhang  the  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty-feven  miles  from 
Meffina,  on  the  way  to  Catania ;  and  at  the  fame  diftance  Etna  is  faintly  feen  to  fmoke, 
and  majeftically  raifes  its  head  above  the  other  mountains  of  Sicily.  Wejiad  a  clear 
view  of  it,  the  iky  being  free  from  clouds ;  and  I  began  to  entertain  aliope  that  I 
fhould  be  able  to  vifit  its  higheft  fummit,  fince  it  was  not,  as  it  frequently  is,  covered 
with  fnow. 

"Before  we  arrived  at  Catania,  I  landed  at  feveral  places,  to  examine  the  fhore,  which 
is  entirely  formed  of  lava.  I  was  particularly  attentive  to  its  courfe  and  changeable 
ftru&ure.  The  greater  part  of  the  lavas  proceed  in  a  right  line  from  the  body  of 
Mount  Etna,  with  various  inclinations  to  the  level  of  the  fea ;  and  many  of  them,  hav- 
ing been  broken  by  the  violent  fhocks  of  the  waves,  exhibit  their  various  (Gratification,  and 
fhew  the  different  epochs  in  which  the}  have  flowed,  by  the  difference  of  their  ft  rata, 
and  the  coatings  of  vegetable  earth  more  or  lefs  thick  interfperfed  between  thofe  ftrata. 

6  .  All 
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All  thefe  lavas,  at  leaft  thofe  which  I  examined,  are  fimilar  with  refpeft  to  their  bafe,, 
as  they  all  derive  their  origin  from  the  horn-ftone,  and  ail  contain  within  them  feltfpar* 
cryftals. 

I  employed  two  days  in  this  coafting  voyage  from  Meffina  to  Catania.     The  mate- 
rials of  which  the  latter  city  is  built  arefuch  as  might  be  expected  in  a  volcanizeJ  coun- 
try where  (tones  of  any  other  than  a  volcanic  nature  are  not  to  be  found  but  at  a  con- 
siderable diftance;     The  edifices,  both  public   and  private,  and  even  the  walls  of  the 
city,  are  principally  of  lava;  which  has  furniflied  materials  not  only  for  the  modern^ 
Catania,  but  alfo  for  that  more  ancient  city,  which  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  an  earthy 
quake  in  theyear  1.693  »."  at  'ea^  *ts  niins  when  dug  up  have  all  been  found  to  confifl 
of  lava.     We  learn  likewife  from  obfervations  anterior  to   that  fatal  period,  that  lava: 
has  been  met  with  under  fts-  foundations  on  the  occafion  of  digging  for  wells  *  ;  nor  is 
it  poflible  for  us  to  fay  to  what  depth  the  roots  of  the  Etnean  eruptions  extend.     If  we  ■ 
only  take  a  view  of  the  furface  of  the  territory  of  Catania,  we  every  where  meet  with  im- 
menfe  accumulations  of  lava,  among  which  the  mod  confpicious  are  the  remains  of  that 
torrent  which  poured   from  one  of  the  fides  of  Etna  in  1669,  inundated,  with  wide - 
fpreading  ruin,  a  fpace  of  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  four  in  breadth,  rofe  over 
the  walls  of  Catania,  burying  under  it  a  part  of  the  city  and  at  length  precipitated  itfelf 
into  the  fea 

It  would  be  a  Superfluous*  labour  were  I  to  proceed  to  give  a  long  and  minute  defcrip* 
tion  of  this  torrent  of  lava,  which  has  been  already  fo  amply  defcribed  by  Mr.  Brydone  t»- 
Count  Bore h J  ,  Sir  William  Hamilton  §,  and  Riedefel  || ;  though  I  cannot  fay  that 
the  relations  of  four  travellers,  who  repeat  the  fame  things  after  each  other,  were  much; 
wanted  ;  iince  our  illuftrious  countryman,, the  Italian  Alphonfus  Borelli,  who  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  time  when  this  dreadful  torrent  of  fire  burft  forth,  wrote  a  work  exprefsly 
to  defcribe  it  ^[.     It  appears  to  me  preferable  to  prefent  the  reader  with' the  view,  with 

fome 

*  Borelli.  ubifup.  +  Tour  through  Sicily.  $  Lettres  fur  It  Sicile. 

j  Campi  Phlegracu.  I|  Travels  in  Sicily. 

•J  Mr  Brydone  is  the  only  one  of  thefe  travellers  who  mentions  Borelli,  He  cites  four  obfervations 
from  him  ;  but  perverts  them,  to  give  them  more  an  air  of  the  marvellous. 

He  fays,  fir  ft,  that  according  to  the  tcftimony  of  Borelli,  "  after  the  moft  violent  ftruggles  and  makings  ♦ 
of  the  whole  ifland,  when  the  lava  at  laft  burft  through,  it  fprang  up  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  fixty 
palms." 

Mr.  Brydone  I  hope  will  pardon  me,  when  1  tell  him  that  Borelli,  here,  certainly,  only  f peak  8  of  fome 
local  fhocks,  and  tremblings  of  certain  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano,  and  by  no  means  of  a  Shaking 
felt  over  the  whole  ifland.  As  for  the  lava  fpringing  up  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  fixty  palms,  there 
is  not  a  word  about  it  in  the  whole  book.  - 

Mr.  Brydone,  likewife,  makes  Borelli  fay,  that  "  for  many  weeks  the  fun  did  not  appear,  and  the  day 
feemed  to  be  changed  into  night." 

But  all  we  find  in  Borelli's  account,  relative  to  this  darknefs,  is,  that  "on  the  8th  of  March,  an  hour  be-- 
fore  fun-fct,  the  air,  in  the  fuburb  of  Pidara,  and  fome  other  ncighourmg  places,  became  fomewhat  thicks 
and  dark,  with  a  darknefs  fimilar  to  that  which  is  caufed  by  fome  partial  eclipfes  of  the  fun." 

The  two  other  paflages,  which  1  omit  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  arc  perverted. 

Mr.  Brydone,  indeed,  through  his  whole  journey  to  Etna  has  fufficiently  (hewn  his  attachment  to  the 
marvellous,  and,  where  that  has  failed  him,  has  had  recourfe  to  the  aid  of  his  playful  fancy  to  furnifh  him  • 
with  extravagant,  though  ingenious,  inventions  of  the  ridiculous  kind.  Thc.ftory  of  the  veil  of  St.  Agatha 
is  an  example;  which  veil,  according  to  him,  the  people  of  Catania  confidcr  as  an  infallible  remedy  again  ft 
volcanos,  but  which  at  the  time  of  a  great  eruption  "  feemed  to  have  loft  its  virtue;  the  torrent  burft  ing 
over  the  walls,  and  fweeping  away  the  image  of  every  faint  that  was  placed  there  to  oppofe  it.'1  But 
would  it  not  have  been  more  commendable  to  have  furniflied  his  readers  with  real  information,  in  (lead  of 
filling  fo  many  pages  with  thefe  trivial  and  infipid  pleafantries  ?  In  fad/ after  having  read  his  five  letters  on  ■■ 
Etna,  what  idea  do  they  enable  us  to  form  of  the  nature  of  this  mountain  2 
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fome  improvement,  which  this  celebrated  phyfician  qf  Naples  caufed  to  be  taken  on  the 
pot  at  the  time,  and  which  in  the  mod  natural  manner  reprefents  this' river  of  fire, 
*uch  as  it  appeared  at  its  beginning,  during  its  progrefs,  and  at  its  end  ;  it  will 
likewife  render  much  more  intelligible  feveral  particulars  of  which  I  propofe  hereafter 
to  treat. 

Having  mentioned  thefe  travellers,  I  (hall  make  fome  obfervations  on  what  has  been 
faid  by  Cdunt  Borch  relative  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  lava  of  1669, 
and  thofe  of  fome  other  eruptions  preceding  and  pofterior  to  tl\at  time.  Thefe  changes 
<:onfift  in  the  vegetable  earth  which  begins  to  appear  on  them,  generated  in  part  from 
the  de-compofition  of  the  lava,  and  in  part  from  the  deftru&ion  of  the  plants,  which, 
after  a  certain  time,  are  produced  upon  it.  From  the  quantity  of  this  earth  he  deduces 
a  rule  to  judge  of  the  age  of  the  lava ;  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  by  examples  of 
different  Etnean  lavas,  of  various  epochs,  which  are  covered  with  more  or  lefs  of  this 
earth  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  ancient.  Thus,  a  lava  produced  by  an  erup- 
tion in  1 157,  when  he  examined  it  in  December  1776,  had  a  coating  of  earth  twelve 
inches  thick;  another  which  had  flowed  in  1329,  had  one  of  eight  inches  ;  on  that  of 
1 669,  was  found  more  than  one  inch;  while  the  moft  recent,  that  of  1 766,  was  entirely 
<leftitute  of  fuch  earth.  Whence  he  concludes,  that  from  the  antiquity  of  the  lavas,  as- 
certained by  the  quantity  of  earth  with  which  they  are  covered,  may  be  deduced  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  world. 

As  this  argument  is  certainly  fomewhat  fpecious,  and  has  been  employed  by  others,  it 
merits  to  be  difcuffed.  We  undoubtedly  know  from  repeated  obfervations,  that  lavas, 
lifter  a  feries  of  years,  are  inverted  with  a  ft  rat  urn  of  earth  proper  for  vegetation ;  and 
the  fa£t  has  already  been  proved  in  this  work :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  earth  is  ori- 
ginally produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  lavas,  and  that  of  the  plants  which  have 
taken  root  upon  it.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  mountains  not  volcanized,  the  (tones 
of  which,  (at  lead  very  frequently,)  being  long  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  air  and  fea- 
.fons,  are  refolved  into  an  earth  proper  for  the  growth  of  vegetables.  It  would  not, 
therefore,  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  more  ancient  lavas  mud  afford  a  greater  quantity 
of  earth  than  thofe  of  more  recent  date,  were  every  exterior  circumftaxtce  equal  j  were 
they  all  of  the  fame  confidence  and  qualities,  and  all  equally  affe&ed  by  the  fire.  But 
how  greatly  they  differ  in  thefe  refpefts  we  have  already  feen,  and  ihall  fee  ftill  more  in 
the  progrefs  of  this  work.  Such  differences,  therefore,  muft  render  the  argument  of 
Count  Borch  extremely  inconclufive  j  fince  a  lava  of  an  earlier  age  may  have  much 
lefs  earth  than  one  of  later  date \  a  eircumftance  which  the  Chevalier  Gioeni  told  me  he 
had  frequently  obferved  in  feveral  of  the  lavas  of  Etna. 

Among  the  lavas  adduced  by  Count  Borch,  in  favour  of  his  hypothefis,  is  that  which 
flowed  in  1329,  which  when  he  examined  it,  that  is  four  hundred  and  forty-feven  years 
after  its  eruption,  was  covered  with  eight  inches  of  earth.  Yet  the  lava  of  the  Arfo,  in 
lfchia,  which  rufhed  into  the  fea  in  1302,  when  I  faw  it  in  1788,  ftill  preferved  in  every 
part  its  hardnefs  and  fterility  f. 

It  appears,  likewife,  extraordinary,  that  this  writer  fliould  not  have  noticed  the  remains 
of  another  current  of  lava  near  Catania,  which  has  been  employed  for  two  thoufand 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  1  have  faid,  indifcrtminately  to  condemn  the  whole  work  of  Mr.  Brydone.  Hia 
Tour  frequently  contains  fads  and  obfervations  well  defending  attention.  It  is  elegantly  written,  and  the 
author  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  exciting  our  cunofity,  and  rendering  his  narrative  interefting; 
though  frequently,  with  that  kind  o£  in  t  ere  ft  which  feems  more  fuitable  to  romance  than  to  authentic 
iilltory. 

f  Chap.  V. 
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years  as  materials  for  buildings,  and  which  retains  ftich  hardnefe,  that  where  the  labour 
,of  the  cultivator  has  not  been  exerted  it  dill  continues  entirely  fterile. 

With  refpeft  to  the  luraxrf  1669,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  Count  could  attribute 
vto  it  an  inch,  or  mor*  01  earth,  fince  it  is  entirely  deftitute  of  it.  Were  this  the  fad 
the  furfafce  of  the-tevaimuft  at  lead,  in  fopie  feW  places,  exhibit  fome  blades  of  grafs* 
or  fmall  plants,  as  aflratumof  etfrth  an  inch  thick  would  be  fuflicient  to  nourifh  them ; 
but  we  find  it,  on  the  cqauary^deftitute  of  every  vegetable,  except  a  few  lichens,  which 
we  know  will  take  root  and  grow  on  the  hardeft  bodies,  and  fuch  as  entirely  refift  all 
•effeft  of  the  air>  as  quartzes,  ami  even  on  the  fmooth  and  flippery  furface  of  vitreous  fub- 
.  ftances.  The  Count,  very  poffibly,  examined  this  lava  in  low  hollow  places,  into  whick 
the  rain-water  had  drained,  and  brought  down  with  it  fome  particles  of  earth,  that  might 
have  formed  a  thin,  ftratum  #. 

Before  1  travelled  into  Sicily,  I  had  read  the  eulogium  beftowed  6n  the  Prince  of 
Bifcarisy  by  Count  Borchy  among  other  reafons,  becaufe  he  had  exerted  himfelf  in  at- 
tempts  to  change  the  face  of  the  lavaot  1669,  and  transform  the  ungrateful  foil  into  a 
fruitful  garden.  When  I  arrived  in  the  ifland,  I  admired  the  effeft  of  human  art.  In 
many  places  the  hardeft  lava  had  been  opened  by  the  force  of  mines ;  while  in  others 
it  had) been  broken  into  extremely  minute  fragments,  into  which,  when  colle&ed  in 
certain  receptacles,  feveral  kinds  of  ufeful  plants  had  been  inferted :  but,  unfortunately, 
th^y  always  periflied,  though  they  were  repeatedly  planted.  Some  few  I  found  living* 
as  here  and  therd  a  -pomegranate  or  an.  almond  tree;  but  thefe  were  extremely  weak 
and  'languid,  though  the  brokch  lava  among  which  they  had  taken  root  was  mixed  with 
vegetable:  earth.  A  ipecies  of  the  Indian  fig  f  alone  throve  and  flourifhed ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  this  ffirub  delights  in  lavas,  and  that  it  will  take  root,  grow  to  a  consi- 
derable height,  and  bear  fruit  plentifully,  on  the  moft  fterile.  In  the  courfe  of,  this 
work  Llhall  have  occafion  to  great  more.at  length  on  this  fubjeft.  At  prefent  there 
only  remains  a  large  pond  which  has  been  dug  in  the  lava  of  a  confiderable  depth, 
and  cdimtLunicadag  with  the  water  of  the  fea,  in  which  are  preferved  different  kinds 
of  flfti. 

After  having,  for.  a  confiderable.  time,  examined  the  environs  of  Catania,  affifted  by 
the  Chevalier  Gioeni,  to  whom  I  owe  the  moft  lively  and  fincere  gratitude  for  nume- 
rous favours,  1  fet  out  for  Mount  Etna,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September,  ac- 
companied, arftong  others,  by  Carmelo  Pugliefi,  and  Dominico  Mazzagaglia, '  two 
guides  extremely  well  acquainted  with  the  roads.  I  performed  the  greater  part  of  the 
journey  on  foot,  only  riding  when  I  found  myfelf  fatigued.  I  think  it  fcarcely  neceffary 
-to  mention,  what  has  been  fo  often  repeated  by  travellers,  and  therefore  rauft  be  fo  well 
known,  that  the  lower  region  of  Mount  Etna,  which  extends  through  twelve  miles  of 
the  aficent  towards  the  fummit,  is  irfcredibly  abundant  in  paftures  and  fruit  trees  of 
every  kind  f . 

.  It  is  well  known  that  this  fertility  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  lava,  which,  foftened  by 
length  of  time,  has  produced  a  moft  fertile  foil,  thus  compenfating  paft  calamity  by  pre- 
•  •  •  .  . 

•  .With  reYpefi;  to  the  uncertainty  and  fallacy  pf  any  calculations  deduced  from  the  greater  or  lefs  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  earth  which  may  cover  lavas,  the  reader  may  confult  the  work  of  M.  Dolomieu  above  cited. 

f  Cadtus  opuntia.     Linn. 

t  The  fertility  of  this  region  has  been  celebrated  by  the  greater  part  of  thofe  authors  who  have  written 
concerning  Etna ;  among'  which  the  moft  diftinguitfied  are  Strabo,  and  Fazcllo,  but  above  all  Peter  Bem- 
bo,  who,  after  hating  vHited  the  mountain,  compofed  an  ingenious  dialogue  on  the  fubje&.  It  may  excite 
fome  furprife,  that,  after  fo  many  defcriptftms  of  this  region,  and  after  Borclli,  above  a  century  before,  had 
-thought  fuch  a  defcription  fupcrfluous,  Mr.  Brydone  fliould  imagine  ii  worth  while  once  more  to  recount 
the  prodigies  of  this  fertile  foil. 

'  VOL.  V.  K  "   '  fent 
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fent  frultfulnefs.  To  this,  however  j  the  induftry  ofman  and  att*-bf  agriculture  have 
not  a  little  contributed  ;  as  .well  as  the  corruption  and  decomposition  of  vegetables, 
which  have  fo  great  afhare  in  the  fru&ification  of  the  earth,.  Thefe  lavas,  however,  in 
fome  places,  ftill  manifeft  their  native  wildnefe,  riiing  above  theiufefuL  foil*  in  craggy 
points  and  tumours,  or  discovering  their  naked  fides  on  the  banks  of  tepid  torrents. 
•On  fome  declivities,  where  the  earth  has  but  little  depth, » we  dfind  trees,  the 'roots  of 
which  not  having  been  able  to  penetrate  the*  unyielding /'htfup  have  turned  afide>  and 
extended  horizontally  along  the  furface  of  the  foik  'Whence,  it  evidently  appears  that 
the  fertility  of  the  inferior  region  depends  entirely  on  a-  .croft  of  earth,  more  or  lefe- 
thick,  without  which  the  fame  barrennefs  muft  take  plaie^whiiA^itcannotijedoubted^ 
once  prevailed.  '       ■-.••.'• 

At  ten  in  the  morning,  I  arrived  at  the  village  of  Nicolofi,  (Plate  L)  near  Monte 
Roffo,  which  formerly  was  a  plain,  when  in  i'66^,  a  new  vortex  opened,  and  difgorged 
a  dreadful  torrent  of  lava,  which  poured  headlong  down  until  it  reached  f  he, fea,  .where 
it  formed  a  kind  of  promontory  (Y).'  k  would  -haw  been  a  great  bmiffion  not  to  havje 
vifited  this  mountain,  though  it  lies  a  little  out  of  the  direct  road  tor  Etna.  Befofesthfe 
memorable  eruption  which  has  been  Mentioned  more  than  once,  other  objefts  relative 
to  it,  which  I  had  here  an  opportunity  of  examining  on  the  fpot,  attra&cd  my  attention. 
Among  thefe  was  that  quantity  of  black  fand  which  was  thrown  coat  'm  ^hat-eruption^ 
•  from  the  new  volcanic  mouth,  which  f^jtl  remains,  and  covfctfe  ai  extenfive:.plairv  be- 
yond Nicolofi,  where  once  verdant  trees  flouriflied ;  fome  of  which  ilill  preferve  re- 
mains of  life,  and  raife  their  leafy  branches  above  the  changing  land.  This  land^whioh 
covers  a  circuit  of  two  miles  round  Monte  Roffo,  when  it  was  firft  eje&ed  from  the 
vortex,  extended  over  a  fpace  of  fifteen  rhifes ;  and  cdvered  the  ground  to  Aich  a 
height,  that  the  vines  and  Ihrubs  were  entirely  buried.  Some  of  the  finer  particles  of 
it  were  carried  by  the  foutherly  wind  even  to  Calabria*  where  they  fell  thick  ill  many 
places,  as  we  are  informed  by  Borelli.  ••••t.-i 

As  1  approached  the  Mountain,  I  found  the  depth  of  the  fand  greater,  and  it'became 
a  confiderable  impediment  in  my  way,  as  my  leg  frequently  fank  into  it  up  to  the  knee. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  mountain  is  forked,  being  fo  formed  by  the  eriiption,  at 
which  time  it  was  called  by  the  country  people,  Monte  della  Ruin*  (the  Mountdimbf 
Ruin),  and  afterwards  Monte  Roffo  (the  Red  Mountain),  probably  becaufe  fome  parts 
of  it  appeared  of  that  colour.  Borelli  tells  us,  that  its  circumference  at  the  bafe  does  not 
exceed  two  miles,  and  that  its  perpendicular  height  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  paces ;  while  Sir  William  Hamilton  eflimates  its  height  at  a  mile,  and  hs  circuit  at 
leaft  at  three.  From  the  obfervations  I  have  been  able  to  make,  1  muft  prefer  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Italian  mathematician  to  that  of  Sir  William; 

The  accurate  accounts  of  the  fame  Borelli  inform  us,  that  the  gulf  whence  this 
eruption  iffucd  opened  on  the  i  ith  of  March,  1669,  about  the  time  of  the  <  letting  of 
the  fun;  that  the  lava  burft  forth  that  fame  night  j  and  that,  on  tfie  13th  6f.tb&  fame 
month,  a  fhower  of  fcoriae  and  fand  began  to  becaft  into  the  air,  which  continued  threfe 
months,  and  formed  Monte  Roffo.  From  among  a  hundred  or  more  mountains  which 
rear  their  heads  on  the  fides  of  Mount  Etqa,  this  is  the  only  one  with  the  hlftofy  of  the 
formation  of  which  we  are  acquainted  *. 

*  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  journey  to  Etna,  {peaking  of  this  eruption,  cites  an  account  bfjt  by  the 
Earl  of  Winchelfea,  who  was  prefent  at  the  time;  but  which  if  more  marvellous*  thau  true.  .  He  «lui  not  ap- 
proach the  place,  but  only  beheld  the  eruption  from  the  towers  of  Catania.  He  tells  us,  that  the  fire  di- 
vided one  mountain  into  two  ;  and. that  it  was  compofed,  as  were  the  ftonca  and.  aft  es  vx)mke,d  out  (befides 
other  principles),  of  mercury,  lead,  bronze,  and  every  other  kind  of  metal,  which  alone  would  be  fui&wieht 
to  deprive  this  account  of  all  credit.  -         *  • 

/.On 
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e    On  gjtaflftitftng  this  bifurcated  fountain  at  tfye  top,  on  the  fides,  and  at  thetxrttom* 
£fpecialtyflh  tfcofe'pbcea  where  the  rain-waters  had.  produced  furrows  and  deep  excava- 
tions, T  found  it'compofed  of  dtffet6nt  fcoricfc  and  land,  that  is  to  fay,  lava  that  had 
undergone  various  nvwiirications,.  and  .front  that  fame  lava  which  has  formed  the  im- 
menfe  current,  as  -fufficieritly  appears  from  the  identity  of  their  principles.     The  bafeof 
this  lava  is'ttefc  horn*-ftohet  it  is  of  a:grey  colour,  dry  in  its  fradures,  rough  to  the 
touch,  of  a  grain  moderately  fine*  gives  fparis  with  fteel,  and' founds  when  ftruck.     It 
ferves  as  a  matrix  to  a  great  irotnbeLA,of  felt4pathofe  and  IhoertaceQUs  cryftallizations  •« 
If  from  this  lava  we  turn  ouneyei  ^axfoopa^  of  which  Monte  Roflb  i$  principally  com- 
pofed,  we  obferve  the  famekmd'of  bafe,  containing,  .in  like  manner,  {hoerls  and  felt- 
(pars ;  except  only  that  the  fcoriae  have,  more  lightnef6  and  friability,  from  their  greater 
fcumber  of  pores,  which  gives  them  the  refemblance  of  certain  fpunges;  befides.that 
they  have  a  kind  of  vitreous  appearance  and  that  the  pieces  on  the  furjfeceare  fcabroUs ; 
differences  which  aitfe  from  theicoiriae  having  been  .more  changed  than  the  lavas  by  the 
adtivity  of  the  fire,  and  that  of  the»eiaftip  gaies.  :    •        • 

;  When  the  volcaiio  threw  up  a/deluge  of  fcorioe,  a  great  number  of  them  mufbclafli, 
be  bfokfen,  iand  reduced  to  powder  ',•  thus  producing  Ihowers  of-  fand :  whence  the  fand 
that  covers  the  environs  of  Monte  Roffo^  which,  from:  the  examinations  I  have  made,  I 
find  to  tonfift  only  of  triturated  fcoriae;.  The  lavaiof  Monte  Roffo>  the  fcorise,  and 
fhe'fttod  &>nfift,  *  therefor,  ^f  the  lame  component  parts* 

v  Mi  DcAorrti&a  having  foui^,  .at  Mcmta  .Rofl^  giseat' numbers  of  detached  (hoerls, 
of  ^  fame  kind  with  thofewhichienittrcijxto  the  lanra  of  that  current;,  that  is  to  fey* 
&hck,  lameltatedy  fl&V'of  a  hexaedrousrjprifmarie  form,  and,  for  the  mod:  part,  teiv 
minated  by  a  dihedrous  pyramid^  he  thought,  with  apparent  reafon>  that  they  at  firft 
<fttertdinto  the  body  of  the  lava ;  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what  manner 
flfey  weite  fe^awterffrom  it>  fcavingi  necourfe  to  t^e  fiiiphttn,  which 3  according  to  him, 
had  fcorified  the  lava,  but  had  not  been  able  to  produce  the  fame  effeft  on  the  (hoerls,* 
froiffthe-finfell  qfliftdty  of  iron  theyxxmtain,.  which,  confequently,  remained  free  and 
dtefceh<jd>  •       •       '  '   "         '^.M-n  •  ■  '  '     .•  .     ,  j 

•-'It  is  incredible  how  great  a  number  of  thefa  Joofe  flioerls  afe  to  be?  met  with  about 
Mxirite  Roflb,  and  particularly  on  its  top*    When  I  Was  there,  the  ftta  fhining  clear,  I 
few  them,  in  feverat places,  fpa*kling  oh, the  grbund,.and  I  had  only  (lightly  to  move; 
the  fcoriae  and  fand,  to  bring  them  to  light  by  ^mfcttedsk     They,  were  exa&ly  Jiich  a»  ' 
they  are  defcribed  by  the  French:  saturalift. .  I  (formed  a  ckfiga  to  sdcertain  the. truth 
of  the  theory  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to~  explain  th6<  fepamtioii  of^le  (hoerls  froni 
the  lava,  and  when  I  returned  to  Pavia  I  made  iev<eial' experiments; for  thatpurpofe.  As 
Jiis  hypothefis  was  that  it  proceeded  from  the;ih©e3rls.contaihing  alefsrqtiantity  of  irori 
than  the  lava,  it  was  to  be  expe&ed  that  the  magnetic  needle;  would  be  iefoaifefted  byi 
the  former  than  the  latter.     From  the  experiments  I  made  'both  with'  the!  lava^or.  mbra 
properly  fpeaking,  its  bafe^  and  with  the  detached  (hoerls,  I  perceived  that  the  needle 
was  attrafted  by  the  former  atthe  diftance  of  one  fourth,  one  third,  and  even  one  half 
of  a  line,  while  the  attraftive  force  of  the  detached  (hoeris  a&ed  on  it  at  the  diftance  of 
one  fourth  of  a  line,  one  third  of  a  lines  smd  a  whole  line  ;*  one  fhoerl  even  gave  ma- 
nifeft  (igns  of  attraction  at  the  diftance-of  a  line  and  a  half.  \  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to 
remark,  that  in  fuch  experiments  evefy  accfiffary  cirtHtmftance  ought  to  be  equal ;  that 
is,  the  pieces  of  lava  ought  to  tre  equal  in  (ize,  and  of  the  fame  configuration  with  the 

*  I  have  given  a-bnef  defoiptforrof-thtrfavai-tt-,  in  the  prefw*  oifa,  it  focaied  acceffaiy-ffrut, -in-fat ure» 
I  do  not  propofd  totkfcribe  the  kvas  .aodothtt|W9Au^iQ^^f;  Et^  j,^th  becauff  a  mooch  .would  »ot 
have  been  fiifficicnt  to  havtaftacka prppta pxJiroipal«Pl^qf^^Q^alJ, ^yjC^ef^ tjie  jBjort  tinie  jt/w^jLljlc >p, 
employ  in  this  journey,  and  becaufe  M.  JDolomieu  has  already  undertaken  to  gite  this  aefcription.* 

K  4  detached 
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detached  fhoerls.  Thefe  experiments  prevented  my  adopting  the  theory  ia  queftion, 
fince  they  fliewed  that  the  martial  principle  was  much  more  abundant  in  the  fhoerls 
than  in  their  bafe ;  contrary  to  the  hypothefis  of  M.  Dolomieu.  Reflecting,  however, 
on  the  phenomenon  of  the  ifolated  fhoerls,  another  mode  of  explanation  occurred  to 
me,  which  I  fhall  here  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  reader. 

Experience  has  fhewn  that  the  volcanic  fire  which  melted  the  lava  was  incapable  of 
melting  the  fhoerls,  as  they  are  found  within  it  as  completely  cry ftallized,  with  angles  as 
acute,  and  of  the  fame  luftre,  as  thofe  which  are  detached  among  the  fand  and  fcorise. 
As  they  are  therefore  fo  refra&ory  to  the  fire,  and  are,  befides,  of  a  different  fpecific 
gravity  from  the  lava,  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that,  when  the  latter  was  melted, 
and  in  the  eruption  of  1 669,  forced  by  elaftic  vapours  to  a  prodigious  height,  where  it 
was  feparated  into  fmall  particles,  numbers  of  fhoerls  were  detached  from  it,  and  fell, 
ifolated,  partly  within  the  crater,  and  partly  around  it*  As  thefe  fhowers  of  fiery  lava 
continued  three  months,  the  number  of  fhoerls  which  thus  fell  detached  mud  have*  been 
very  confiderable,  as  we,  in  fad,  find  them  at  prefent. 

The  refults  produced  by  the  furnace  on  thefe  fhoerls  when  detached,  are  very  different 
from  thofe  they  exhibit  when  incorporated  with  the  lava.  In  the  former  cafe  they  are 
ihfufible,  though  they  fhould  remain  there  feveral  days.  When  miautely  triturated, 
indeed,  their  particles  will  congl urinate  together,  but  without  forming  a  compaft  and 
vitreous  body.  The  fufion,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfect  in  thofe  which  are  enveloped  ia 
the  body  of  the  lava.  Monte  RofTo,  quite  to  the  fea,  abounds  in.fuch  fhoerls.  A  few 
hours  in  the  furnace  are  fufficient  to  change  them  into  a  fhining,  compad,  and,  €*», 
tremely  hard  enamel.  Some  -lineament  of  the  fettfpars  contained  in  the  lava  alwayp 
remains ;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover  any  traces  .of  the  fhoerls,  they  having  formejj* 
with  their  bafe,  which  has  paffed  into  the  ftate  of  enamel,  afimilar  and  homogeneous 
body.  The  bafe  of  this  lava,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  is  of  horn-flone,  has  therefore 
afted  as  a  flux  on  the  fhoerls. 

This  experiment  throws  light  on  another  fubjed  of  fome  importance,  already  men- 
tioned in  Chap.  V.  which  treats  of  Ifchia ;  where  fpeaking  of  the  fufion  obtained  in  the, 
furnace  of  fome  feltfpars,  though  detached,  of  fome  of  the  lavas  of  that  ifland,  I  ob~ 
ferved  that  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  feltfpars  are  more  difficult  to  fufe  than  fhoerls, 
as  is  generally  imagined.  I  then  alluded  to  \what  is  here  detailed,  though  this  is  not 
the  only  place  where  that  truth  will  be  proved. 

1  fhall  make  another  remark  or  two  on  thefe  fhoerls*  They  do  not  belong,  exclu- 
Jfively,  to  this  lava  of  Monte  RofTo,  but  are  found  in  many  others  of  Mount  Etna* 

I  do  not  know  that  any  attempt  has  been  hitherto  made  to  analyfe  them  chemically. 
I  therefore  undertook  to  ascertain  their  component  principles  by  the  procefs  with  afbef- 
tine  earth  invented  by  Bergman.  From  one  hundred  docim  aft  impounds  of  thefe  fhoerls 
1  obtained  the  following  refult : 

Pounds. 

Silex        ;   ,.  .  34.5 

Lime  -  18.7  ,. 

Iron  ;,-  - ..  7,6 

Alum  ->    •         -.  12.4 

Magnefia  •    .    -  11.0 

■ 

Sum  85.2  * 


<«i 


«*— *- 


•  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  befides  the  almoft  irreparable  loft  in  manipulation,  and  that  of  the  water 


pte-eitftrog  in  the  {hoerb,  the  lime  is  here  drprwd  of  the  acid  wrtfc  which  it  was  before  combined. 

:'  '■  'rc    -  Monte 
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Monte  Roflb  (the  Red  Mountain),  as  we  have  already  faid,  has  received  this  name 
from  fome  parts  of  it  being  tinged  with  that  colour,  though  there  are  others  which  are 
white,  and  others  yellow.  All  thefe  parts -of  it  are  found  to  be  more  or  lefs  decom- 
pofed,  and,  in  general,  they  are  only  fcorise.  It  feems  indubitable  that  thefe  colours 
are  produced  by  iron,  changed  or  modified  by  acids. 

Some  of  thefe  fcorise,  which  have  not  been  affe&ed  by  the  a&ion  of  the  acids,  exhi- 
bit a  remarkable  phenomenon.  They  are  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  pellucid  glafs,  and 
feem  as  if  a  fheet  of  water  had  flowed  over  them  and  been  fuddenly  frozen.  This  ap- 
pearance, which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  other  volcano  would  not  merit  a  moment's 
regard,  is  remarkable  at  Etna,  becaufe  we  there  meet  with  no  vitrifications ;  M.  Dolo- 
mieu,  whofe  induftry  and  accuracy  are  fo  great  in  all  his  refearches,  having  found  oqly 
one  piece,  and  that  of  uncertain  origin. 

This  vitreous  integument  has  very  probably  been  occafioned  by  a  more  energetic; 
attion  of  the  fire.  * 

After  I  had  (laid  fome  time  at  Monte  Roflb,  equally  to  my  inftru&ion  and  amufe- 
ment,  and  had  viewed  with  admiration  the  trunk  and  branches  of  that  extenfive  river 
of  lava,  which  ifluing  from  the  root  of  the  mountain,  and  inundating  an  immenfe 
traft  of  country,  had  ruihed  into  the  fea,  I  took  my  way  towards  the  monaftery  of  St, 
Niccolo  dell'  Arena,  a  pleafing  refting-place  for  travellers  who  vifit  Etna,  where  I  ar- 
rived about  noon  on  the  3d  of  September.  This  very  ancient  edifice,  founded  on  the 
lava,  was  the  habitation  of  a  number  of  Benediftine  monks,  who  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  in  confequence  of  the  devaftation  occafioned  by  the  lava,  were  obliged  to- 
abandon  it,  and  retire  to  Catania.  The  injuries  it  has  at  different  times  fuffered  are  re- 
corded in  various  infcriptions  (till  remaining,  which  commemorate  ruinous  earthquakes* 
torrents  of  lava,  and  fhowers  of  fand  and  afhes,  by  which  it  has  been  damaged  and 
almoft  deftroyed ;  with  the  dates  of  the  different  repairs*  The  environs  of  this  place 
would  flil I  be  entirely  covered  with  the  black  fand  thrown  up  by  Monte  Roflb  in  1669, 
were  it  not  that  this  fand  becomes  more  eafily  changed  into  vegetable  earth  than  the  lava  } 
and,  for  many  years,  has  been  planted  with  more  than  one  extenfive  vineyard.  After 
taking  a  flight  refrefhment  in  this  hofpitable  place,  I  continued  my  journey  towards  the 
fummit  of  Etna,  proceeding  over  ancient  lavas,  which  were  ftill  every  where  unproduc- 
tive of  any  kind  of  vegetable. 

About  three  miles  above  San  Niccolo  dell' Arena,  the  lower  region  of  Etna  ends,  and 
the  middle  begins,  which  extends  for  ten  miles,  or  nearly  that  diftance,  in  a  dired  line, 
up  the  mountain.  It  is,  with  great  propriety,  called  felvofa9  or  the  woody  region  j 
fince  it  abounds  with  aged  oaks,  beeches,  firs,  and  pines.  The  foil  of  this  region  is  a 
vegetable  earth,  generated  by  the  decompofition  of  the  lavas,  and  fimitar  to  that  in  the 
lower  region  ;  which  lavas  may  not  only  every  where  be  found  on  digging  a  little 
depth  into  the  ground,  but  difplay  themfelves  uncovered  in  many  places,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  of  the  lavas  of  the  other  region.  The  middle  region  is  celebrated  for 
its  luxuriant  vegetation  and  its  lofty  trees;  but  it  appeared  to  me  fcarcely  to  deferve 
this  celebrity.  The  trees  (at  lead  in  the  places  where  1  noticed  them),  and  especially  the 
oaks,  which  form  the  greateft  part  of  this  woody  zone,  are  low,  and  as  I  may  fay  (tinted 
in  their  growth  ;  and  would  lofe  much  when  compared  with  thofe  of  other  countries. 
The  beeches,  which  grow  only  on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  zone,  would  appear  mere 
pigmies,  if  placed  befide  thofe  which  rear  their  lofty  heads  on  the  Apennines  and  the 
Alps.  This,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  little  depth  of  the  earth  proper 
for  vegetation.  The  woods  and  verdure  of  thefe  two  regions,  the  inferior  and  the  mid- 
dle, are  recorded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  j  fo  that  the  commence*, 
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•ment  of  this  vegetation  appears  to  be  loft  in  the  obfcurity  of  time.  How  much  more 
ancient  then,  muft  have  been  the  date  of 'the  flowing  of  thofe  lavas  ro  the  flow  decom- 
pofition  of  which  the  vegetation  owes  its  origin ! 

Before  the  day  cldfed,  I  reached  the  celebrated  Grotta  delle  Capre,  but  it  only 
afforded  us  a  wretched  couch  of  leaves  and  ftraw,  It  is,  however,  the  only  place 
where  the  traveller  can  reft  who  wifhes  early  in  the  morning  to  reach  the  top  of  Etna, 
which  is  eight  miles  diftant.  It  is  one  of  thofe  caverns  which  we  frequently  meet  with 
in  the  middle  of  the  lavas  of  that  hnmenfe  mountain ;  and  a  little  higher  begins  the  Jaft 
and  fubKme  region.  Here  I  flopped  to  pafe  the  night ;  but,  before  I  endeavoured  to 
Jcompofe  myfelftto *fle£p, -I  found  it  very  agreeable  to  warm  myfelfby  afire  made  with 
fome  branches  cut  from  the  neighbouring  trees  ;  as,  at  this  height,  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer ftood  at  8{  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  (510  of  Fahrenheit)  ;  while  in 
the  morning  df  the  fame  day,  at  Catania,  it  had  been  at  230  (7a  of  Fahrenheit).  Catt- 
ing my  eye  around  'the  grotto,  I  perceived  the  names  of  feveral  travellers ;  fome  of 
them  names  of  eminence,  with  the  dates  when  they  had  been  here,  cut  on  the  trunks  of 
feveral  of  the  oaks ;  but  I  muft  confefs  that  I  felt  fome  little  indignation  ori  remarking 
•that  among  all  thefe  there  was  not  one  Italian  name. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  fome  remarks  relative  to  an  objeft  that  has  not,  to 
rtny  knowledge,  been  attended  tofoyany  other  traveller.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
grotto  is  called  La  Grotta  delle  Capre  (the  grotto  of  the  goats)  becaufe  goats  are  ufed 
to  be  {hut  in  it,  in  Tainy  weather ;  that  it  is  hollowed  in  the  lava  in  the  (hape  of  a  fur- 
nace ;  that  it  is  furrounded  with  ancient  and  venerable  oaks ;  that  leaves,  there,  com*, 
pofe  the  beds  of  travellers;  but  no  one  has  yet  defcribed  the  qualities  of  the  lava  of 
which  it  is -formed.  Without  pretending  perfe&ly  to  fupply  this  omiflion,  I  fhall  fay 
that  the  lava  here  is  of  a  horn-ftone  bate ;  that  it  is  of  an  earthy  texture ;  and  that, 
though  it  abounds  with  pores  and  vacuities,  it  has  considerable  hardnefs,  it  contains 
fome  (hoerls,  and  like  wife  two  kinds  of  feltfpars;  fome  of  a  flat  figure,  which  are  ex- 
ttremely  brilliant  in  the  fraftures*;  the  others  of  an  irregular  (hape,  with  little  luftre, 
and  which  manifeft  a  degree  of  calcination,  though  without  any  indication  of  fufion. 
A  few  other  thin  fmall  ftones  are  interfperfed  in  them,  which  from  their  hardnefs  and 
green  colour  I  incline  to  think  are  chryfolites ;  as  it  is  known  that  thefe  noble  ftones 
are  found  in  many  of  the  lavas  of  Etna. 

This  lava  in  the  furnace  is  transformed  in  to  an  enamel  full  of  bubbles ;  and  as  it  then 
changes  to  a  blacker  colour,  the  white  feltfpars  become  more  confpicuous.  The  mag- 
netic needle  is  a&ed  upon  by  it  at  the  diftance  of  a  line  and  a  half.  The  other  lavas 
of  the  vicinity  do  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Grotta  delle  Capre,  or  rather  they  are  a 
•continuation  of  the  fame,  even  where  they  are  covered  by  a  ftratum  of  earth  and  a  mul- 
titude of  trees.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  grotto  has  been  formed  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  rain-water,  but  has  been  produced  by  the 
^aftion  of  the  elaftic  gafes  of  the  lavas  v/hen  they  were  fluid,  which  have  generated  in  them 
this  hollow  place,  as  they  have  elfewhere  many  others,  of  which  we  may  have  occafion 
Jiereafter  to  treat,  , 
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CHAP.    yiltr-COKTINUATION    OF    THE   JOURNEY    TO    ETNA.- 

Vpper  region  of  Etna — dejiitute  of  vegetables.. — Its  lavas. — View  of  the  riftng  fun  from  thofe: 
heights. — Lavas  which  iffuedfrom  the  principal  crater  of  Etna  in  the  months  of  July  and* 
Ofio.btr'ij9tf.'—  Difficulty  of  crffing  thofe  lavas  to  arrive  at  the  fummit  of  Etna.— After 
burning  eleven  months  and  more,  fome  places  not  yet  extinguifhed. — Other  difficulties  <  — 
Arrival  at.  the  top  of  Etna.  —  Clear  view  of  the  great  crater ■,  circumference  of  tfcc  great 
crater ',  with  othe^ particulars. —  Etna  a  bifurcated  mountain.  -  Another  /mailer  crater.— 
Objlacles  ufual/y  piet  with  in  a  journey  to  Mount  Etna*     Comparifon  of  what  the  avihor 
obferved  within  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna^  with  the  cbfervations  before  made  by  M.  Rei- 
defely  Sir  William  Hamilton   Bryvone,  and  Borch. — Phyftcal  caufes  of  the  changes  in  voU 

(  canic  craters.— Ancient  accounts  of  thefe  changes.— Large  maflis  have  fometimes fallen* 
^  from  the  topxofEtna  into  the  crater. — No/enfibk  diminution  of  the  height  of  this  mountain 
in  the  times  of  which  we  have  any  account  -  Various  phenomena  obfervable  in  the  fmoke 

.  which  at  different  times  has  exhaled  from  the  Etnean  furnace.- — No  inconvenience-  experi- 
enced bytfye  author  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  air  on  the  top  of  Etna.     The  effeR  of  this  dif  . 
ferenton  different  individuals* — Extenfive  and  admirable  pro/pefl  from  the  fummit  of 
Etna. 

«  -  - 

!    THREE  hours  before  day  I,  with  my  companions,  left  the  Grotta  (telle  Capre,  whJc& : 
Kacl  afforded  ui  a  welcome  afylum,  though  our  bed  was  not  of  the  fofieft,  as  it  confided ; 
pnly  of  a  few  ,oak  leaves  fcattered  over  the  floor  of  lava.     I  continued  my  journey  to- 
wards the  fummit  of  Etna;  and  die  clearnefs  of  the  fky  induced  me  to  hope  that  it 
would  continue  jthe  fame  during  the  approaching  day,  that  I  might  enjdythe  extenfive 
and  fublime  proipeel  from  the  top  of  this  lofty  mountain,  which  is  ufually  involved  iii. 
eloyds.-:.  1  foon  left  the  middle  region,  and  entered  the  upper  one,  which  is  entirely 
deftitiite  of  vegetation,  except  a  few  bufhes  very  thinly  fcattered.    .The  light  of  feVerai 
torches  which  were  carried  before  us  enabled,  me  to  obferve'the  nature  of  the  ground 
over  which  we  paffed,  and  to  afcertain,  from  fuch  experiments  as  I  was  able  to  make; 
that  our  roacl  layover  lavas  either  perfe&ly  the  fame  with,  or  analogous  to,  thofe  in 
which  the  Grptta  delle  Capre  is  hollowed. 

We  had  arrived  at  within  about  four  miles  of  the  borders  of  the  great  crater,  when 
the  dawn  of  day  began  to  difperfe  the  darknefs  of  night.     Faint  gleams  of  a  whiiifh- 
light  were  fuccteded  by  the  ruddy  hues  of  aurora;  and  foon  after  the  fun  rofe  above 
the  horizon,  turbid  at  firll  and  dimmed  by  mitts,  but  his  rays  infenfibly  became  more 
clear  and  refplendent.     Thefe  gradations  of  the  rifing  day  are  no  where  to  be  viewed 
with  fuch  precifion  and  delight,  as  from  the  lofty  height  we  had  reached,  which  was 
not  far  from  the  mod  elevated  point  of  Etna.     Here  likewife  I  began  to  perceive  the 
effects  of  the  eruption  of  Etna  which  took  place  in  July  1787,  and  which  has  been  fo 
accurately  defcribed  by  the  Chevalier  Gioeni  #.     Thefe  were  vifible  in  a  coating  of 
black  fcoriae,  at  firft  thin,  but  which  became  gradually  thjeker  as  I  approached  the.fum- 
jnit  of  the  mountain,  till  it  compofed  a  ftratum  of  feveral  palms  in  thicknefs.     Over 
thefe  feqriae  I  was  obliged  to  proceed,  not  without  confiderable  difficulty  and  fatigue,  as 
my  leg  at  every  ftep  fank  deep  into  it.     The  figure  of  thefe  fcoriae,  the  fmallett  of  which  • 
are  about  a  line  or  fomewhat  lefs  in  diameter,  is  very  irregular*-  Externally  they  have 

*  His  account  of  this  eruption  was  printed  at  Catania  in  17S7;     There  i&liketoife  a  French  t  ran  flat  ion  at* 
the  end  df  the  XJatalbguc  Rasfonnc  of  M.  Dolomieu.  ' 
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the  appearance  of  fcoriae  of  iron ;  and  when  broken,  are  found  full  of  fmall  cavities, 
which  are  almoft  all  fpherical,  or  nearly  of  that  figure.  They  are  therefore  light  and 
friable ;  two  qualities  which  are  almoft  always  inseparable  from  fcoriae.  This  great 
number  of  cavities  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  quantity  and  vigorous  a&ion  of  the  elaftic 
fluids,  which  in  this  eruption,  impri Toned  in  the  liquid  matter  within  the  crater,  dilated 
it  on  every  fide,  feeking  to  extricate  themfelves ;  and  forced  it,  in  fcoriaceous  particles, 
to  various  heights  and  diftanccs,  according  to  the  refpedtive  weights  of  thofe  particles. 
The  mod  attentive  eye  cannot  difcover  in  them  the  fmallefl  flioerl ;  either  becaufe  thefe 
Hones  have  been  perfectly  fufed,  and  with  the  lava  paffed  into  one  homogeneous  con- 
fidence, or  becaufe  they  never  exifted  ii>  it.  Some  linear  feltfpars  are  however  found, 
which  by  their  fplendour,  femi-tranfparency,  and  folidity,  (hew  that  they  have  fuffered 
no  injury  from  the  fire.  When  thefe  fcoriae  are  pulverized,  they  become  extremely 
black ;  but  retain  the  drynefs  and  fcabrous  contexture  which  they  had  when  entire. 
They  abound  in  iron,  and  in  confequence  the  duft  produced  by  pulverizing  them  co- 
pioufly  adheres  to  the  point  of  a  magnetized  knife  ;  and  a  fmall  piece  pf  tnefe  fcoriae 
will  put  the  magnetic  needle  in  motion  at  the  diftance  of  two  lines. 

In  the  midft  of  this  immenfe  quantity  of  fcoriae,  I  in  feveral  places  met  with  fome 

*  fubftances  of  a  fpherical  figure,  which,  like  the  lava,  were  at  firft  fmall,  but  increafed 
in  fize  as  I  approached  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  Thefe  were  originally  particles 
of  lava  eje&ed  from  the  crater  in  the  eruption  before  mentioned,  which  aflumed  a  fphe- 
rical figure  when  they  were  congealed  by  the  cold nefs  of  the  air.  On  examining  them, 
I  found  them  in  their  qualities  perfectly  to  referable  the  fcoriae,  and  to  poflefs  the  fame 
magnetifm. 

Only  two  miles  and  a  half  remained  of  our  journey,  when  the  great  laboratory  of 
nature,  inclofed  within  the  abyffes  of  Etna,  began  its  aftonifhing  operations.  Two 
white  columns  of  fmoke  arofe  from  its  fummit ;  one,  which  was  the  fmalleft,  towards 
the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  mountain,  and  the  other  towards  the  north-weft.  A  light 
wind  blowing  from  the  eaft,  they  both  made  a  curve  towards  the  weft,  gradually  dilat- 
ing, until  they  difappeared  in  the  wide  expanfe  of  air.  Several  ftreams  of  fmoke,  which 
arofe  lower  down  towards  the  weft,  followed  the  two  columns.     Thefe  appearances 

•  could  not  but  tend  to  infpire  me  with  new  ardour  to  profecute  my  journey,  that  I  might 
difcover  and  admire  the  fecrets  of  this  ftupendous  volcano.  The  fun  likewife  fliining. 
in  all  his  fplendour,  feemed  to  promife  that  this  day  fhould  crown  my  wifhes.  But 
experience  taught  n\e  that  the  two  miles  and  a  half  I  had  yet  to  go  prefented  many 
more  obftacles  than  I  could  have  imagined,  and  that  nothing  but  the  refolution  I  had 
formed  to  complete  my  defign  at  every  hazard  could  have  enabled  me  to  furmount 
them.  * 

Having  proceeded  about  an  hundred  paces  further,  I  met  with  a  torrent  of  lava,  which 
I  was  obliged  to  crofs  to  arrive  at  the  fmokingtbrnmit.  My  guides  informed  me  that  * 
this  lava  had  iffued  from  the  mountain  in  Q&ober  1787 ;  and  as  the  account  of  the 
Chevalier  Gioeni,  which  I  have  above  cited,  only  mentions  the  eruption  of  the  month  of 
July  of  the  fame  year,  I  (hall  here  give  a  brief  defcription  of  it,  as  it  does  not  feem  hi- 
therto to  have  been  defcribed. 

This  very  recent  lava  extends  three  miles  in  length ;  its  breadth  16  various,  in  fome 
places  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  others  one-third,  and  *n  others' ftill  more.  Its 
height,  or  rather  depth,  is  different  in  different  parts ;  the  greateft  being,  as  far  as  I 
was  able  to  obferve,  about  eighteen  feet,  and  the  leaft  fix.  lt§  courfe  is  down  the*  weft 
/ide.of  the  mountain;  and,  like  the  other  lava  which  flowed  in  the  July  of  1787,  it 
iffued  immediately  from  the  great  crater  of  Etna*    The  whole  number  of  the  eruption;? 
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of  this  mountain  of  which  we  have  any  record,  before  and  after  the  Chriftian  asra,  is 
thirty*one ;  and  ten  only,  as  we  are  informed  by  Gioeni,  including  that  of  which  he 
has  given  an  account,  have  ifTued  immediately  from  the  higheft  crater.  That  which  I 
obferved  may  be  the  eleventh,  unlefs  it  fhould  rather  be  confidered  as  the  fame  with 
that  defcribed  by  the  Sicilian  naturalift,  fince  the  interval  between  Auguft  and  Oftober 
is  a  very  (hort  jntermiflion  of  reft  for  a  volcano.  l)he  caufe  of.  the  rarity  of  the  erup- 
tions which  iiTue  immediately  from  the  crater,  compared  with  thofe  which  difgorge  from 
the  fides,  feeraseafily  to  be  affigned.  The  centre  of  this  volcano  is  probably  at  a  great 
<tepth,  and  perhaps  on  a  level  with  the  fea.  It  is  therefore  much  more  eafy  for  the 
matter  liquefied  by  the  fire,  put  in  effervefcence  by  the  elaftic  fluids,  and  impelled  on 
every  fide  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  to  force  its  way  through  one  of  the 
fides  of  the  mountain  where  it  finds  leaft  refiftance,  and  there  form  a  current,  than  to 
be  thrown  up,  notwithftanding  the  refiftance  of  gravity,  from  the  bottom  to  fo  great  a 
height  as  the  higheft  crater  of  Etna.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  effervefcence  in 
the  eruptions  of  the  months  of  July  and  O&ober  1787  was  extremely  violent.  The 
torrent  of  the  month  of  Oftober  is  every  where  covered  with  fcorias,  which  refemble 
thofe  eje&ed  in  the  month  of  July  in  their  black  colour,  but  differ  from  them  in  the 
great  adhefion  they  have  to  the  lava?  in  their  exterior  vitreous  appearance,  their  greater 
weight,  and  their  hardnefs,  which  is  fo  great  that  they  give  fparks  with  fteel  almoft  as 
plentifully  as  flints.  Thefe  differences,  however,  are  to  be  attributed  only  to  accidental 
combinations  of  the  fame  fubftance ;  the  conftituent  principles  of  the  fcoriae  of  this  lava 
not  being  different  from  thofe  of  the  detached  fcoriae  mentioned  above.  Both  likewife 
contain  the  fame  feltfpar  lamellae. 

This  new  current  was  however  extremely  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  in  the  paf- 
-fage.  In  fome  places  the  fcoriae  proje&ed  in  prominent  angles  and  points,  and  in  others 
funk  in  hollows,  or  fteep  declivities ;  in  fome,  from  their  fragility  and  fmoothnefs,  they 
refembled  thin  plates  of  ice,  and  in  others  they  prefented  vertical  and  fharp  projections. 
In  addition  to  thefe  difficulties,  my  guides  informed  me  I  fhould  have  to  pafs  three 
places  where  the  lava  was  flill  red-hot,  though  it  was  now  eleven  months  fince  it  had 
ceafed  to  flow.  Thefe  obftacles,  however,  could  not  overcome  my  refolution  to  fur- 
mount  them,  and  I  then  experienced,  as  I  have  frequently  done  at  other  times,  ho* 
much  may  be  effected,  in  difficulties  and  gangers  like  thefe,  by  mere  phyficai  courage, 
by  the  afliftance  of  which  we  may  proceed  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice  in  fafety;  while 
the  adventurer  who  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  furprifed  by  a  panic  fear  will  be  induced  cow- 
ardly to  defift  from  the  enterprize  he  might  have  completed.  In  feveral  places,  it  is 
true,  the  fcoriae  broke  under  my  feet  j  and  in  others  I  flipped,  and  had  nearly  fallen 
into  cavities  from  which  I  fhould  have  been  with  difficulty  extricated.  One  of  the 
three  places  pointed  out  by  the  guides  had  likewife,  from  its  extreme  4ieat,  proved 
highly  difagreeable ;  yet  at  length  I  furmounted  all  thefe  obftacles  and  reached  the 
oppofite  fide,  not  without  making  feveral  curfory  obfervations  on  the  places  whence 
thofe  heats  originated.  Two  large  clefts,  or  apertures,,  in  different  places  appeared  in 
the  lava,  which  there,  notwithftanding  the  clearnefs  of  the  day,  had  ariobfcure  rednefs ; 
and  on  applying  the  end  of  the  ftaff  which  I  ufed  as  a  fupport  in  this  difficult  journey 
to  one  of  thefe,  it  prefently  fmoked,  and  immediately  after  took  fire.  It  was  therefore 
indubitable  that  this  heap  of  eje&ed  lava  (till  contained  within  it  the  a&ive  remains  of 
fire,  which  were  morfe  manifeft  there  than  in  other  places,  becaufe  thofe  matters  were 
there  collected  in  greater  quantities. 

I  had  yet  to  encounter  other  obftacles.     I  had  to  pafs  that  traffc  which  may  properly 
be  called  the  cone  of  Etna,  and  which,  in  a  right  line,  is  about  a  mile  or  fomewhat  more 
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in  length.  This  was  extremely  fteep,  and  not  lefs  rugged,  from  the  accumulated 
fcoriae  which  had  been  heaped  upon  it  in  the  la  ft  eruption,  the  pieces  of  which  were 
neither  connected  together,  nor  attached  to  the  ground ;  fo  that  frequently,  when  I 
ftepped  upon  one  of  them,  before  I  could  advance  my  other  foot,  it  gave  way,  and 
forcing  other  pieces  before  it  down  the  fteep  declivity,  carried  me  with  it,  compelling 
me  to  take  many  fteps  backwards  inftead  of  one  forwards.  To  add  to  this  inconveni- 
ence, the  larger  pieces  of  fcoriae  above  that  on  which  I  had  ftepped,  being  deprived  of 
the  fupport  of  thofe  contiguous  to  them,  came  rolling  down  upon  me,  not  without  dan- 
ger  of  violently  bruifing  my  feet,  or  breaking  my  legs.  After  feverai  ineffe&ual  at- 
tempts to  proceed,  I  found  the  only  method  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  and  continue 
my  journey,  was  to  ftep  only  on  thofe  larger  pieces  of  fcoriae  which,  on  account  of  their 
weight,  remained  firm  ;  but  the  length  of  the  way  was  thus  more  than  doubled,  by 
the  circuitous  windings  it  was  neceffary  to  make  to  find  fuch  pieces  of  fcoriae  as  from 
their  large  fize  were  capable  of  affording  a  (table  fupport.  I  employed  three  hours  in 
pafling,  or  rather  dragging  tnyfelf,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  partly  from  being  unable 
to  proceed  in  a  right  line,  and  partly  from  the  fteepnefs  of  the  declivity,  which  obliged 
me  to  climb  with  my  hands  and  feet,  fweating  and  breathlefs,  and  under  the  neceffity 
of  flopping  at  intervals  to  reft,  and  recover  my  ftrength.  How  much  did  I  then  envy 
the  good  fortune  of  thofe  who  had  vifited  Etna  before  the  eruption  of  1787,  when,  as 
my  guides  a  flu  red  me,  the  journey  was  far  lefs  difficult  and  laborious! 

I  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  diftant  from  the  vortex  of  the  cone, 
and  already  beheld  clofe  to  me,  in  all  their  majefty,  the  two  columns  of  fmoke.  Anxious 
to  reach  the  borders  of  the  ftupendous  gulf,  I  fummoned  the  little  ftrength  I  had  re- 
maining to  make  a  laft  effort,  when  an  unforefeen  obftacle  for  a  moment  cruelly  re- 
tarded the  completion  of  my  ardent  wifhes.  The  volcanic  craters,  which  are  ftilL 
burning  more  or  lefs,  are  ufually  furrounded  with  hot  fulphureous  acid  fteams,  which 
iffue  from  their  fides,  and  rife  in  the  air.  From  thefe  the  fummit  of  Etna  is  not  ex- 
empt ;  but  the  largeft  of  them  rofe  to  the  weft,  and  I  was  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide.  Here 
likewife  four  or  five  ftreams  of  fmoke  arofe  from  a  part  fomewhat  lower,  and  through 
thefe  it  was  neceflary  to  pafs ;  fince  on  one  fide  was  a  dreadful  precipice,  and  on  the 
other  fo  fteep  a  declivity,  that  I  and  my  companion,  from  weaknefs  and  fatigue,  were 
unable  to  afcend  it ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  our  two  guides  made 
their  way  up  it,  notwithftanding  they  were  fo  much  accuftomed  to  fuch  laborious  expe- 
ditions. We  continued  our  journey,  therefore,  through  the  midft  of  the  vapours ;  but 
though  we  ran  as  faft  as  the  ground  and  our  ftrength  would  permit,  the  fulphureous 
£eams  wilh  which  they  were  loaded  were  extremely  offenfive  and  prejudicial  to  refpi- 
ration;  and  affeded  me  in  particular  fo  much,  that  for  fome  moments  I  was  deprived 
of  fenfe ;  and  found  by  experience  how  dangerous  an  undertaking  il  is  to  vifit  volcanic 
regions  infefted  by  fuch  vapours. 

Having  paffed  this  place,  and  recovered  by  degrees  my  former  prefence  of  mind,  in 
lefs  than  an  hour  I  arrived  at  the  utmoft  fummit  of  Etna,  and  began  to  difcover  the  edges 
of  the  crater;  when  our  guides,  who  had  preceded  me  at  fome  diftance,  turned  back, 
and  baftening  towards  me,  exclaimed  in  a  kind  of  tranfport,  that  I  never  could  have 
arrived  at  a  more  proper  time  to  difcover  and  obferve  the  internal  part  of  this  ftupen- 
dous volcano.  The  reader  will  eafily  conceive,  without  my  attempting  to  defcribe  it, 
how  great  a  pleafure  I  felt  at  finding  my  labours  and  fatigue  at  length  crowned  with 
fuch  complete  fuccefs.  This  pleafure  was  exalted  to  a  kind  of  rapture  when  I  had 
completely  reached  the  fpot,  and  perceived  that  I  might  without  danger  contemplate 
this  amazing  fpe&acle,    I  fat  down  near  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  remained  there  two 
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hours,  to  recover  my  ftrength  after  the  fatigues  I  had  undergone  in  my  journey.  I 
viewed  with  aftonifhment  the  configuration  of  the  borders,  the  internal  fides,  the  form 
of  its  immenfe  cavern,  its  bottom,  an  aperture  which  appeared  in  it,  the  melted  matter 
which  boiled  within,  and  the  fmoke  which  afcended  from  it.  The  whole  of  this  ftu- 
pendous  fcene  was  diftin&ly  difplayed  before  me ;  and  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  fome 
defcription  of  it,  though  it  will  only  be  poffible  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a  very  feeble 
image,  as  the  fight  alone  can  enable  him  to  form  ideas  at  all  adequate  to  obje&s  fo  grand 
and  aftonifliing.  » 

The  upper  edges  of  the  crater,  to  judge  by  the  eye,  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit,' and  form  an  oval,  the  longeft  diameter  of  which  extends  from  eaft  to  weft. 
As  they  are  in  feveral  places  broken*  and  crumbled  away  in  large  fragments,  they  ap- 
pear  as  it  were  indented,  and  thefe  indentations  are  a  kind  of  enormous  fteps,  formed  of 
projefting  lavas  and  fcoriae.  The  internal  fides  of  the  cavern,  or  crater,  are  inclined  in 
different  angles  in  different  places.  To  the  weft  their  declivity  is  flight :  they  are  more 
deep  to  the  north ;  ftill  more  fo  to  the  eaft ;  and  to  the  fouth-eaft,  on  which  fide  I  was, 
they  are  almoft  perpendicular.  Notwithftanding  this  irregularity,  however,  they  form  . 
a  kind  of  funnel,  large  at  the  top,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  as  we  ufually  obferve  in 
other  craters.  The  fides  appear  irregularly  rugged,  and  abound  with  concretions  of  an 
orange  colour,  which  at  firft  I  took  for  fulphur,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  the  muriate 
of  ammoniac,  having  been  able  to  gather  fome  pieces  of  it  from  the  edges  of  the  gulf. 
The  bottom  is  nearly  a  horizontal  plane,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  circumference. 
It  appears  ftriped  with  yellow,  probably  from  the  above-mentioned  fait.  In  this  plain, 
from  the  place  where  I  ftood,  a  circular  aperture  was  vifible,  apparently  about  five  poles 
in  diameter,  from  which  iffued  the  larger  column  of  fmoke,  which  I  had  feen  before  I 
arrived  at  the  fummit  of  Etna.  I  (hall  not  mention  Je  vera  I  ftreams  of  fmoke,  which, 
arofe  like  thin  clouds  from  the  fame  bottom,  and  different  places  in  the  fides.  The 
principal  column,  which  at  its  origin  might  be  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  afcended 
rapidly  m  a  perpendicular  dire&ion  while  it  was  within  the  crater ;  but  when  it  had 
rifen  above  the  edges,  inclined  towards  the  weft,  from  the  a&ion  of  a  light  wind,  and 
when  it  had  rifen  higher,  dilated  into  an  extended  but  thin  volume.  This  fmoke  was 
white,  and  being  impelled  to  the  fide  oppofite  that  on  which  I  was,  did  not  prevent  my 
feeing  within  the  aperture ;  in  which  I  can  affirm,  I  very  diftin&ly  perceived  a  liquid 
ignited  matter,  which  continually  undulated,  boiled,  and  rofe  and  fell,  without  fpreading 
over  the  bottom.  This  certainly  was  the  melted  lava  which  had  arifen  to  that  aperture 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Etnean  gulf. 

The  favourable  circumftance  of  having  this  aperture  immediately  under  my  vievp 
induced  me  to  throw  into  it  fome  large  ftones,  by  rolling  thejn  down  the  fteep  declivity 
below  me.  Thefe  ftones,  which  were  only  large  pieces  of  lava  that  I  had  detached 
from  the %  edges  of  the  crater,  bounding  down  the  fide,  in  a  few  moments  fell  on  the 
bottom,  and  thofe  which  entered  into  the  aperture,  and  ftruck  the  liquid  lava,  pro- 
duced a  found  fimilar  to  that  they  would  have  occasioned  had  they  fallen  into  a  thick 
tenacious  parte.  Every  ft  one  I  thus  threw  ftruck  againft  and  loofened  others  in  its 
paffage,  which  fell  with  it,  and  in  like  manner  ftruck  and  detached  others  in  their  way, 
whence  the  founds  produced  were  confiderably  multiplied.  The  ftones  which  fell  on 
the  bottom  rebounded,  even  when  they  were  very  large,  and  returned  a  found  different 
from  that  1  have  before  defcribed.  The  bottom  cannot  therefore  be  confidered  a  only 
a  thin  cruft ;  fince,  were  it  not  thick  and  folid,  it  muft  have  been  broken  by  ftones  fo 
heavy  falling  from  fo  great  a  height. 
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This  defcription  wil!  perhaps  be  better  underftood  by  an  inflection  of  Plate  II.*,  which 
exhibits  the  iummit  ~of  Mount  Etna  furrounded  with  large  pieces  and  manes  of  lava: 
AAA  reprefents  one  edge  of  the  lava  of  1787,  which  iffued  from  (he  u^ipcr  crater. 
BB  the  circumference  of  the  crater,  with  its  cleft  C  C,  through  which  the  internal 
part  is  difcernible.  II  the  flat  bottom  of  the  crater.  E  the  aperture  in  the  botton, 
from  which  the  larger  column  of  fmoke  F  F  arofe  ;  which  aperture,  though  it  was  on 
one  fide  of  the  bottom,  is,  for  the  greater  perfpicuity,  reprefented  in  the"ifriiddb. 
GG  that  part  of  the  edge  of  the  crater  from  which  its  internal  pari  is  moft  "diftindly 
vifible,  and  where  the  defign  of  it  might  mod  conveniently  be  taken.  H  H  the  final kr 
column  of  fmoke  to  the  north-eaft. 

To  fatkfy  one  emotion  of  curiofity,  is  frequently  to  excite  another.  I  had  at  firft 
approached  this  volcano  with  a  kind  of  fuperflitious  awe.  Hie  hiftories  of  every  age, 
the  relations  of  travellers,  the  univerfal  voice  of  Europe,  had  all  contributed  to  infpire 
thofe  who  mould  adventure  tovtfit  it  with  dread  :  but  as  at  this  time  it  feemed  to  have 
laid  afide  its  terrors,  and  was  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  calmnefs  and  tranquillity,  I  was  en- 
couraged to  become  more  familiar,  and  to  endeavour  to  pry  into  more  of  its  fecrets.  I 
have  already  obfervedthat  the  fide  of  the  crater  to  ihe  weft  is  of  a  more  gentle  declivity 
than  ihe  others  j  and  I  therefore  conceived  that  this  might  ferve  me  as  a  ladder  to  de- 
fend to  the  bottom,  where  I  might  have  added  to  the  observations  I  had  already  made, 
other  novel  and  important  facts.  But  the  perfoi  s  whom  I  had  brought  with  me  as 
guides  would  not  confent  that  I  fhould  expofe  myfeif  to  fuch  danger.  They  could  not, 
however,  prevent  me  from  making  at  my  eafe  the  obfervations  I  have  here  bubjifhed, 
and  walking  leifurely  about  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  not withftanding  the  dangerous. 
confequences  with  which  they  threatened  me  j  telling  me  that,  fhould  the  wind  change, 
the  column  of  fmoke  muft  be  turned  towards  us,  and  might  deprive  us  of  life  by  its 
peftilential  fumes  j  that  befides,  we  were  not  certain  that  the  lava  at  the  bottom,  which 
now  appeared  fo  calm  and  ftill,  would  long  remain  in  the  fame  ftate  ;  but  that  it  was 
poflible,  from  circumftances  difficult  to  forefee,  that  it  might  be  thrown  up.  on  a  hid- 
den* and  punifh  our  imprudent  curiofity  by  burying  us  beneath  the  fiery  ruin ;  in  fu  p- 
port  of  which  fuggeftion  they  produced  feveral  inftances  of  fudden  and  molt  unexpecL  J 
eruptions. 

We  have  feen  above  that  there  were  two  columns  of  fmoke  arifing  from  Etfnv  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that,  befides  that  point  of  Mount  Etna  on  which  I  liood,'  there  is  ano- 
ther to  the  north,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher,  and  which  renders  the  fummite  of  Etna  pro- 
perly bifurcated.  Within  the  firft  prc-minence  is  funk  the  crater  1  have  defcribed ;  and 
on  the  fide  of  the  other  is  the  fecond,  from  which  afcends  a  leffer  column  of  fmoke. 
The  fecond  crater  is  fmaller  by  about  the  one  half  than  that  I  have  already  dfifefibed  ; 
and  the  one  is  feparated  from  the  other  only  by  a  partition  of  fcoria;  and  accumulated 
lava,  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  from  eaft  to  well.  I  made  my  obfervations  on  this 
fecond  crater  from  a  fmalldiftance  ;  but  it  was  impoffible  to  advance  to  it,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  and  thick  Itreams  of  fmoke  by  which  it  was  furrounded.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  great  difappointment,  after  having  feen  and  examined  the  principal  crater, 
which  is  that  whence  feveral  currents  of  lava  had  iffued  in  1787.  I  ought  certainly  to 
confider  myfeif  as  extremely  fortunate,  in  being  able  to  gratify  my  curiofity  with  fo 
near  and  diftinct  a  view  of  the  objects  I  have  defcribed  ;  as  the  guides  aflured  me  tha', 
among  all  the  times  when  they  had  conducted  ftrangers  to  the  fummit  of  Etna,  this  was 
the  only  one  in  which  they  had  a  clear  and  undifturbed  view  of  the  internal  parts  of 
that  immenfe  gulf.  After  my  return  to  Catania,  the  Chevalier  Gioeai  likewifc  declared 
*  The  learned  may  confult  the  original.    The  drawing  it  mifcreble. 
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to  me  that  in  all  his  different  excurfions  to  that  mountain,  he  had  never  had  a  good  for- 
tune fimilar  to  mine;  and  that  a  month  before  my  arrival  he  had  made  a  journey  to  Etna 
with  the  Chevalier  Dangi6s,  furnifhed  with  the  neceflary  inftruments  to  afcertain  accu- 
rately the  height  of  the  mountain  ;  but  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cone, 
where  they  had  propofed  to  begin  their  operations,  they  were  obliged  to  return  back 
from  the  obftacles  they  met  with,  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  are  commonly  neither  few  nor 
fmall. 

Etna  rifes  to  a  prodigious  height  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  its  fummit  is  ufually 
covered  with  fnows  and  ice,  and  obfcured  wiih  clouds,  except  when  the  latter  are  low 
and  range  along  the  fides.  The  winds  likewife  frequently  blow  with  fuch  violence  that 
perfons  can  fcarcely  keep  their  feet,  not  to  mention  the  acute  cold  which  benumbs  the 
limbs.  But  the  moft  formidable  impediments  to  the  progrefs  of  the  adventurers  who 
attempt  this  perilous  journey,  are  the  ftreams  of  fulphureous  vapour  which  rife  on  the 
fide?,  and  the  thick  clouds  of  fulphureous  fmoke  which  burft  forth  from  the  mouth  of 
the  volcano,  even  when  not  in  a  ftate  of  agitation.  It  feems  as  if  natui^  had  placed 
thefenoxious  fumes  as  a  guard  to  Etna,  and  other  fiery  mountains,  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  curiofity,  and  fecure  her  myfterious  and  wondrous  labours  from  difcovery* 
I  fhould,  however,  juftly  incur  the  reproach  of  being  ungrateful,  were  I  not  to  acknow- 
ledge the  generous  partiality  fhe  appeared  to  manife(t  towards  me.  At  the  time  I  made 
my  vifit  the  fky  was  clear,  the  mountain  free  from  fnows,  the  temperature  of  the  at* 
mofphere  not  incommodious,  the  thermometer  ftandmg  at  feven  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point  (4 8°  of  Fahrenheit),  and  the  wind  favouring  my  defign,  by  driving  the- 
fmoke  of  the  crater  from  me,  which  otherwife  would  alone  have  been  fufficient  to  have 
fruftrated  all  my  attempts.  The  ftreams  of  fmoke  I  met  with  in  my  way  were  indeed 
fomewhat  troublefome,  but  they  might  have  been  much  more  fo ;  though,  had  our 
guides  conduced  us  by  another  road,  as  on  my  return  to  Catania  I  found  they  might 
have  done,  we  fhould  have  efcaped  this  inconvenience. 

It  here  will  not  be  improper  to  compare  thefe  obfervations  on  the  crater  of  Etna 
with  thofe  of  Baron  Riedefel,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Mr.  Brydone,  and  Count  Borch  -r 
as  fuch  a  comparifon  will  (hew  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  vol- 
cano within  the  fpace  of  twenty  years;  that  is,  from  the  time  when  it  was  vifited  by 
Baron  Riedefel  in  1767,  to  that  of  my  journey  in  1788.  At  the  time  when  that  tra- 
veller made  his  obfervations,  the  crater  was  enlarged  towards  the  eaft,  with  an  .aperture 
which  now  no  longer  exifts.  He  has  not  given  the  meafure  of  its  circuit,  nor  has  he 
mentioned  the  interior  afpeft  of  the  crater ;  probably  becaufe  he  had  not  feen  it,  having- 
been,  as  I  imagine,  prevented  by  the  quantity  of  fmoke  which  he  tells  us  continually 
attended  from  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  at  that  time  there  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  the* 
crater  the  hard  flat  furface  I  have  defcribed ;  fince  the  ftones  thrown  into  it  did  not  re- 
*urn  the  fmalleft  found.  Within  the  gulf  itfelf  was  heard  a  noife  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
waves  of  the  fea  when  agitated  by  a  tempeft,  which  noife  probably  proceeded  from  the 
lava  within  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  liquefied  and  in  motion.  We  may  hence  con* 
ceive  how  eafily  a  volcano  may  begin  to  rage  on  a  fudden,  though  before  apparently  in 
a  ftate  of  complete  tranquillity ;  for  if  we  fuppofe  a  fuperabundant  quantity  of  elaftic 
fubftances  to  have  been  fuddenly  developed  in  the  liquid  lava  of  Etna,  either  at  the  time 
when  Baron  Riedefel  vifited  the  crater,  or  when  I  obferved  it  in  a  ftate  of  flight  commo- 
tion within  the  gulf,  it  muft  immediately  have  fwelled  in  every  part,  beating  violently 
againft  the  fides  of  the  caverns  in  which  it  was  imprifoned,  thundered  among  the  deep 
cavities,  and  burfting  forth  through  the  fides,  have  poured  out  a  river  of  fire  j  or  fhould 
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its  violence  have  been  there  refitted,  it  would  have  ruflied  up  within  the  crater,  until  it 
overflowed  its  brink,  and  deluged  the  fides  of  the  mountains  with  its  torrent6.  r  m    . 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  the  26th  of  O&ober,  1769,  arrived  at  the  fummit  6rEtna 
with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  fnows  he  met  with  in  his  way,  the  leverity  of 
the  atmofphere,  the  fulphureous  vapours,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind.  He  was  un- 
able to  view  diftin&ly  the  lower  parts  of  the  crater,  being  prevented  by  the  great  quan- 
tity of  fmoke  which  iffued  from  it ;  though  when  this  fmoke  was  fometimes  cLriven  away 
by  the  wind,  he  could  difcover  that  the  crater  was  fhaped  like  a  funnel,  diminifhing 
until  it  ended  in  a  point ;  and  that  this  funnel  was  incrufted  over  with  fait  and  fulphur. 
The  crater  was  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

From  the  time  therefore  of  the  journey  of  Baron  Riedefel  to  that  of  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, the  crater  muft  have  undergone  great  changes  in  its  ilru&urej  fince  if  the  ftones 
that  were  thrown  into  it  gave  no  indications  to  the  ear  that  they  ftruck  againft  any  folid 
body,  it  is  manifeft  that  there  muft  then  have  been  an  abyfs  as  well  as  a  funnel ;  and  as 
the  funnel  terminated  in  a  point  when  it  was  obferved  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  it  is 
evident  that  the  flat  bottom  I  have  defcribed,  and  which  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
in  circuit,  did  not  then  exift. 

The  internal  fides  of  the  crater,  Sir  William  tells  us,  were  covered  with  a  cruft  of 
fait  and  fulphur ;  but  he  does  not  fpecify  the  nature  of  the  former ;  and  though  the 
prefence  of  the  latter  is  not  improbable,  he  might  have  beeft  led  into  a  miftake  by  the 
yellow  colour,  and  have  taken  the  muriate  of  ammoniac  (fai  ammoniac)  for  fulphur,  as 
I  did  before  I  had  examined  it.  Sir  William  has  not  told  us  that  he  made  any  examin- 
ation at  all  j  and  it  is  probable  that  he  judged  only  from  the  appearance  it  prefented  to 
his  eye. 

He  obferves,  laftly,  that  the  crater  was  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference ;  an 
eftimate  which  may  be  made  to  agree  with  mine  by  neglecting  the  partition  which  fepa- 
rates  the  greater  crater  from  the  lefs,  and  confidering  them  both  as  one.  The  fum  of 
the  two  circumferences,  according  to  the  eftimate  I  have  given,  would  not  then  greatly 
differ  from  the  meafure  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Nothing  likewife  can  be  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  among  the  various  changes  that  have  happened  to  Etna,  this  partition, 
by  which  the  great  crater  is  divided  into  two  parts,  has  been  produced. 

Omitting  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Brydone,  that  "  the  tremendous  gulf  of  Etna,  fo 
celebrated  in  all  ages,  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  terror  both  of  this  and  another  life  j 
that  it  infpires  fuch  awe  and  horror,  that  it  is  not  furprifing  that  it  has  been  confidered 
as  the  place  of  the  damned :"  and  other  fimilar  philofophical  reflexions  which  he  has 
employed  ;  and  confining  ourfelves  to  what  he  a&ually  faw  on  the  29th  of  May,  1770, 
we  learn  from  him  that  "  the  crater  was  then  a  circle  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in 
circumference ;  that  it  went  (helving  down  on  each  fide,  and  formed  a  regular  hollow, 
like  a  vaft  amphitheatre;  and  that  a  great  mouth  opened  near  the  centre  *• 

From  the  time  of  the  journey  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  therefore,  to  that  of  the  vifit 
of  Brydone,  that  is  to  fay  within  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  year,  various  changes  had  happened 
to  this  volcano,  by  the  enlargement  of  its  crater,  and  a  fpacious- aperture  formed  in  its 
bottom. 

x  Count  Borch  appears  to  have  wifhed  to  exceed  the  three  other  travellers  in  brevity, 
relative  to  this  fubjeft  ;  fince  'he  only  tells  us  that  he  arrived  at  the  mountain  on  the 
1 6th  of  December  1 776,  and  that  the  crater  of  Etna  is  formed  like  a  funnel.    He  adc  a 

*  Brydone'*  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta,  vol.  x.  p.  1951 196. 
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however,  what  is  worthy^of  notice,  that  the  fummit  of  Etna  is  bifurcated,  as  I  obferved 
it  to  be  |  a  circumftance  not  noticed  by  others,  Sir  William  Hamilton  even  affirming 
that  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  is  (ingle  ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  one  of  thefe 
fummits  has  been  produced  fince  the  time  of  the  journey  of  Brydone,  in  1770. 

On  comparing  the  above-cited  observations,  made  within  the  fpace  of  twenty- one  years* 
we  may  perceive  hoy  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  Etna  during  that  interval ;  and 
as  within  that  time  the  mountain  has  fuffered  only  two  violent  convulfions,  in  the  erup- 
tions of  1 78 1  and  1787,  it  is  evident  that  even  in  the  ftate  of  apparent  ina&ion,  it  ftili 
internally  exerts  its  force. 

To  thefe  observations,  it  may,  likewife,  not  be  without  utility  to  add  thofe  of  M.  D'Or- 
•  ville.  He  afcended  Etna  in  1757,  and  remarked  two  craters;  one  larger  than  the 
other.  The  latter  he  only  mentions,  but  the  former  he  defcribes  at  fome  length.  Its 
circumference  was  perhaps  fomewhat  more  than  four  miles.  From  it  iflued  clouds  of 
fmoke  and  reddifh  flames.  Thefe  however  did  not  prevent  his  approaching  to  the  edge 
of  the  gulf ;  though  to  prevent  the  danger  of  falling  into  it,  he  and  his  companions 
fattened  themfelves  to  a  rope  held  by  three  men.  On  looking  into  the  crater,  they  were 
unable  to  difcern  the  bottom,  on  account  of  the  flames  and  fmoke :  they  only  obferved 
that  a  conical  hill  formed  of  lava,  rofe  in  the  middle  of  the  crater,  the  top  of  which  they 
eflimated  to  be  fixty  feet  below  them ;  and  they  were  able  to  fee  perhaps  about  fixty 
lower ;  where  they  conjettured  the  circuit  of  this  hill  might  be  from  fix  hundred  to> 
eight  hundred  feet #. 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  circumftance  relative  to  Etna,  ask  appeared  in  the  time 
of  M.  D'Orville,  and  not  obferved  by  any  one  of  the  four  travellers  above  cited— I 
mean  the  conical  hill  within  the  crater.  -  Every  obfervation  therefore,  tends  to  confirm 
the  inconftancy  of  the  internal  configuration  and  dimenfions  of  this  volcano.  It  is  an 
extinguifhed  forge,  which  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  fire,  to  the  nature  of  the 
foffil  matters  on  which  it  ads,  and  of  the  elaftic  fluids  which  urge  and  fet  it  in  motion, 
produces,  deftroys,  and  re-produces  various  forms.  The  ufual  and  natural  figure  of  the 
fummit  of  a  volcanic  mountain  is  that  of  an  inverted  concave  cone  within,  and  one  folid 
and  ereft  without;  and  fuch  a  configuration,  in  countries  which  are  no  longer  in  a  ftate 
of  conflagration,  is  one  of  the  mod  Certain  indications  of  the  exiftence  of  an  ancient 
volqano.  This  cone,  however,  is  liable  to  very  great  changes ;  Recording  to  the  greater 
or  lefs  fury  of  the  volcano,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  matters  ejetted*  Its 
internal  part,  from  more  then  one  caufe,  is  expofed  to  continual  violence  and  change. 
The  prodigious  cavities  of  the  mountain  make  it  almoft  appear  fufpended  in  the  air.  It 
may  eafily  therefore  give  way,  and  fall  in;  efpecially  on  the  violent  impulfe  of  new  matters 
which  endeavour  to  force  a  paflage  through  the  upper  part ;  in  confequence  of  which: 
the  inverted  cone  may,  according  to  circumftances,  prefent  the  appearance  of  an  aper- 
ture, or  whirlppol,  or  a  gulf.  Should  the  liquid  lava  pafs  through  the  aperture,  and 
continue  there  fome  time,  its  fuperficies  by  the  contadt  of  the  cold  air  lofing  its  heat  gra- 
dually, would  congeal  and  form  a  cruft  or  folid  plain;  and  fhould  the  fluid  lava  beneath,, 
afterwards  aft  forcibly  on  this  cruft,  it  might*  burft  it,  or  make  a  paflage  where  it  found 
lead  refiftance ;  in  which  cafe  the  melted  lava  would  occupy  that  aperture.  Should 
then  the  cruft,  inftead  of  afcending  in  a  fingle  body,  be  forced  up  in  fmall  fragments, 
thefe  cooled  in  the  air,  would  fall  down  in  immenfe  quantities  within  the  crater,,  and 
from  the  efied  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  muft  accumulate  in  the  figure  of  a  cone.  Thefe 
theoretical  conje&ures,  if  they  do  not  perfectly  explain,  may  at  lead  enable  us  to  con- 

•  Jacobi  Philippi  D'OrvSle  Sicula* 
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ceive  the  nature  of  the  caufes  which  have  produced  the  difference  of  appearance  ohfewed 
at  different  times  in  the  crater  of  Etna.  .  ^  f,T 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  hiftory  of  Etna ;  which,  did  we  poffefs  it, 
muft  greatly  contribute  *to  elucidate  the  theory  of  volcanos,  and  the  caufes  of  the  vari- 
ous changes  which  have  taken  place  at  different  times,  in  the  fummit  of  this  mountain. 
That  fuch  changes  have  happened,  is  evident  from  the  few  but  valuable  notices  concern- 
ing Etna,  which  we  find  in  ancient  authors.  Of  thefe  I  {hall  briefly  ftate  two  or  three 
which  appear  to  be  of  raoft  importance. 

I  fhall  firft  produce  the  authority  of  Strabo,  though  he  was  not  himfelf  an  ocular  wit* 
•nefs,  but  relied  on  the  information  of  others,  who  had  vifited  Etna,  and  from  whom  he 
received  the  account,  "  That  the  fummit  was  a  level  plain  of  about  twenty  ftadia  in  cir- 
cumference, furrounded  by  a  brow  or  ridge,  of  the  height  of  a  wall ;  and  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain  arofe  a  fmoky  hill,  the  fmoke  of  which  afcended  in  a  dired  line,  to 
£he  height  of  two  hundred  feet  *." 

If  we  confider  this  description  as  accurate,  the  crater  of  Etna  was  at  that  time  fur- 
rounded  by  a  brow  or  ridge,  which  I  fhould  explain  as  the  fides  or  edges ;  and  in  the 
Ipwer  part,  was  feparated  by  a  mount  rifing  in  the  middle  !•  The  fame  geographer  re- 
lates, that  two  men  having  ventured  to  defcend  upon  the  plain,  were  obliged  immedi- 
ately to  return,  from  the  violence  of  the  heat  J. 

Solinus  tells  us  that  there  were  two  craters  from  which  the  vapours  iffued§. 

Cardinal  Bembo  likewife  found  two  craters  on  the  fummit,  the  one  higher  than  the 
other,  and  about  *s  far  diftant  as  a  (lone  might  be  thrown  from  a  fling.  The  extreme 
violence  of  the  wind,  and  the  exhaling  fumes,  prevented  him  from  approaching  the  upper 
crater.  The  lower  he  found  to  be  formed  like  an  immenfe  pit,  and  furrounded  with  a 
plain  of  no  great  extent,  which  was  fo  hot  that  he  could  not  bear  his  hand  on  it.  From* 
its  mouth,  as  from  a  chimney,  continually  iffued  a  column  of  fmoke. 

Of  the  other  crater  which  he  could  not  obferve  himfelf,  he  received  a  defcription  at 
Catania  from  a  monk,  who,  he  affures  us,  was  a  man  deferring  credit,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  fuch  fubje&s.  He  informed  him  that  this  crater  was  fituated  on  the  high- 
eft  part  of  the  fummit  of  Etna;  that  it  was  about  three  miles  in  circumference;  formed 
like  a  funnel;  and  that  it  had  in  the  middle  a  fpacious  cavity.  He  aflerted  that  he  had 
made  the  circuit  of  it,  along  a  kind  of  narrow  ridge ;  that  from  time  to  time,  it  threw 
out  (tones  and  burning  matters  to  at  confideraWe  height,  roaring  and  fhaking  the 
ground ;  but  that  in  the  intervals  when  it  was  undifturbed,  he  had  obferved  it  without 
danger  or  difficulty. 

In  the  time  of  Fazello,  however,  who  vifited  Etna  after  Cardinal  Bembo,  there  were 
no  longer  two  craters,  but  only  one ;  the  circumference  of  which,  as  he  informs  us, 
was  four  miles.  It  had  the  ufual  form  of  the  funnel,  emitted  fire  and  thick  fmoke,  but 
at  intervals  was  calm,  and  might  be  approached ;  at  which  times  a  fubterraneous  noife 
was  heard,  and  a  found  like  that  of  the  boiling  of  an  immenfe  caldron  on  a  vaft  fire. 

*   O*  J'ow  vcwrl  a»x@xms  Itwyuflo  ifxtv,  ot*  *oflx}jL$ott*  a*)7riJ*w  o/*aXo»,  law  Uxon  r&hwrrif  T^/url^o*,  xkuojxtfor 
£$fvi  ritys  hi,  ruxiov  to  v^Qi  ixorfi,  opxrrt  to  jumw  £ot**v  rttyvln  tw  x?***  &**?  ^  T0V  £*»ou  m$o$  ogdiw  &aM{-wto{  «f 
:«4"0f  ocw  wtriMriw  ero^w  uxxfrtj  &  wztvw. 

f  Thi*  obfcrvatioa  agrees  with  that  of  D'Orville  mentioned  above.  I  find  likewife  that  fimiiar  mounfe 
have  fomctimes  betn  thrown  up  within  the  crater  of  Vcfuvius.  Dc  Bottis  IJloria  A  varj  incaufj  del 
Vefwoio. 

\  Avo  it  To\yjryf*v1as  flrfoo-ftdew  U;  to  /ae}ioi>°  Irth  Sw^>Tffx;  \Suvn  t*i;  o/xp«u  juu  &&rrt{*$9  m'MTft^eu9  ttniif 
%Xvn*<i  Trtploltfov  $£*£m?  t*»  $aifopty»y  to*;  voftuQtf  aJpcfwn. 

"  §  In  Etnae  vertice  hiatus  duo  funt9  cratercB  nominati,  per  quos  eruclatus  erumpit  vapor.     Cap.  xu 

Thefe 
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Thefe  observations  were  made  by  him  in  1541,  and  1554 ;  in  both  which  years  the 
rrater  appears  to  have  been  fingle  * .  • 

Thefe  few  citations  appear  to  me  fufficient  to  fhew  what  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  fummit  of  Etna,  relative  to  number,  the  form,  and  the  fize  of  its  craters,  according 
to  the  different  effe&s  of  its  conflagrations*  at  different  times.  But  there  is  likewife 
another  alteration  which  fhould  not  be  paffed  unnoticed,  defcribed  by  two  writers  who 
themfelves  obferved  it,  Fazello  and  Borelli }  I  mean  the  falling  in  and  abforption  of  the 
extreme  fummit  of  Etna  within  its  crater.  The  former  of  the  above-mentioned  authors 
relates,  [that  in  his  time  there  arofe  in  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  a  little  hill,  ifolated  on 
every  fide,  which  formed  the  vertex  of  the  mountain  j  and  which  in  a  terrible  eruptioxv 
fell  into,  and  was  buried  in  the  gulf,  thus  enlarging  the  crater,  and  diminifliing  the 
height  of  the  mountain.  This  hill  itfelf  had  been  produced  by  a  former  eruption 
in  1444  f. 

In  like  manner,  Borelli  informs  us  that  in  the  conflagration  of  1669,  the  fummit  of 
Etna,  which  rofe  like  a  tower  to  a  great  height  above  the  part  which  is  level,  was  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  deep  gulf  {# 

I  have  already  faid,  that  when  I  vifited  Etna,  its  fummit  was  divided  into  two  points,  * 
or  little  mountains,  one  of  which  rofe  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  other.  I  fhould 
not  be  furprifed  were  I  to  hear  that  in  fome  new  and  fierce  eruption,  the  higheft  of  thefe 
had  fallen  in,  and  the  two  craters  become  one  of  much  larger  dimenfions.  We  know 
that  the  fummit  of  Vefuvius  has  fometimes  fallen  down  in  the  fame  manner ;  nor  does 
it  appear  difficult  to  aflign  the  caufe.  It  feems  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  higheft: 
parts  of  Etna,  and  other  mountains  which  vomit  fire  from  their  fummits,  have  their 
foundations  on  the  fides  of  the  crater,  which  extend  to  an  immenfe  depth.  In  any  vio- 
lent earthquake  therefore,  or  impetuous  (hock  of  the  lava  endeavouring  to  force  a  paf- 
fage,  it  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  thofe  foundations  mud  be  torn  up  and  brokenaway, 
and  the  fummit  of  the  volcano  fall  rand  be  loft  in  the  gulf. 

Thefe  dilapidations  have  not  however,  from  time  immemorial,  produced  any  fenfible 
diminution  of  the  height  of  the  fummit  of  Etna  j  fince  the  lofles  occafioned  by  fome 
eruptions  are  repaired  by  others  which  follow.  This  may  be  inferred  from  a  phenon 
menon  ufually  infeparable  from  the  fummit  of  Etna,  though  by  rare  accident,  not  ob- 
fervable  at  the  time  of  my  journey ;  I  mean  the  ice  and  fiiow  with  which  it  is  covered* 
Had  any  confiderable  decreafe  of  the  height  of  the  mountain  taken  place,  in  confequence 
of  the  fummit  repeatedly  falling  in,  in  former  ages*  the  ice  and  fnow  would  not  certainly 
in  a  climate  fo  mild,  have  continued  to  envelope  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  they  now  do, 
even  during  the  greateft  heats  of  fummer.  But  this  continual  refidence  of  the  fnow 
and  ice  on  Etna  has  been  celebrated  by  all  antiquity ;  for  near  observation  was  not  ne« 
ceffary  to  afcertain  this  phenomenon,  fince  it  is  diftin&ly  apparent  at  the  diftance  of  a 
hundred  miles.  Adfcendit  ea  regio  (fays  Fazello,  fpeaking  of  the  upper  region  of  Etna) 
pajfuum  mi  Ilia  fere  xii. ;  qua  per  hyemem  tota  nivibus  obftta  extremifque  fiigoribus  rigel  z 
per  ajiatem  quoque  nulla  fui  parte  nee  canitie  necgelu  caret:  quod  equidem  admiratiene  dig* 
num  eft  ;  cum  vertex  incendia  prope  fempiterna  jugi  flammarum  eruftatione  inter  nives  ipfas 
pariaty  enutriat,  act  contiriuet.  u  This  region  extends  nearly  twelve  miles ;  and  even  in 
fummer,  is  almoft  perpetually  covered  wk*h  fnow,  and  extremely  cold;  which  is  the 
more  wonderful  as  the  fummit  continually  produces,  nourishes,  and  pours  forth  flames 
amid  the  ice  and  fnow  with  which  it  is  enveloped."  J  •  . 

'  '•Fud.SiB.'    5*  '    t*JWfo£  tUtiftp^  -     * 

vol.  r.  M  Solinus 
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Solinus  and  Silius  Italicus  give  the  fame  defcription.  The  former  fays—Mirum  eft 
quod  in  ilia  ferventis  natura  pervicacia  mixtas  ignibus  (JEtna)  nives  profert:  et  licet  vq/lis 
exundet  ineendiis,  apriea  canite  perpeiuo  brtimalem  detinet  faciem  *.  "  Etna,  in  a  wonder- 
ful  manner,  exhibits  fnow$  mixed  with  fires  ;  and  retains  every  appearance  of  the  fe« 
vereft  winter  amid  her  vaft  conflagrations. * 

Silius  Italicus  has  the  following  lines : 

"  Summo  cana  jugo  cohibit  (mirabfle  did\u) 
Vietnam  flammis  glaciem,  seternoqoe  rigore 
Ardentes  horrent  fcopidi ;  fat  vertice  celfj 
Collis  hyems,  calidaque  nirem  tegit  atra  fa  villa  ft" 

"  Where  burning  Etna,  towering,  threats  the  ikies, 

"  *Mid  flames  and  ice  the  lofty  rocks  arife  ; 

tc  The  fire  amid  eternal  winter  glows, 

n  And  thejwann  afhes  hide  the  hoary  fnows.". 

And  fmce  I  have  quoted  a  poet,  I  will  cite  two  others;  Claudian  and  Pindar;  as  it  is 
fyfliciently  evident  that  poetry  here  muft  exprefs  truth  and  not  fiftion. 

M  Scdquamvis-niuuo  fervens  exuberet  xftu, 
Scit  niyibus  fervare  fidem :  pariterque  favfllis 
Durefcit  glades,  tanti  fecura  vapons, 
Arcano  defenfa  gelu,  fumoque  fideli 
Lambit  contiguas  innoxia  flam  ma  pruinas  %." 

#l  Amid  tht  fires  accumulates  the  fnow, 
u  And  froft  remains  where  burning  afhes  glow ; 
**  O'er  ice  eternal  fweep  th*  inactive  flames, 
"  And  winter,  fpitc  of  fire,  the  region  claims." 


Thus  the  Latin  poet ;  but  the  Greek  has  given  us  a  pi&ure  of  Etna  much  more 
highly  coloured,  reprefenting  it  not  only  as  the  eternal  abode  of  fnows,  but  as  the  co- 
lumn of  heaven,  to  exprefs  its  aftonHhing  height* 

Xiono;  &%u*  riQntot  §."  * 


"  Snowy  Etna,  nurfe  of  endlefs  froft, 

°  The  mighty  prop  of  heaven." 

It  js  to  be  remarked  that  Pindar  lived  five  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera. 

I  now  return  from  this  digreffion,  which  though  not  indeed  veff  fhort,  appears  fo> 
me  perfe£lly  appropriate  to  the  fubjeft;  and  proceed  to  refume  my  narrative.  I  fhatl 
firft  fpeak  briefly  of  a  phenomenon  relative  to  the  fmoke  which  arifes  from  the  crater 
of  Etna,  and  which  was  feen  differently  by  Mr.  Brydone,  Count  Borch,  and  myfelf.' 
Mr.  Brydone  tells  us  that  "  from  many  places  of  the  crater  iffue  volumes  of  fulphure- 
ous  fmoke,  which  being  much  heavier  than  the  circumambient  air,  inftead  of  rlfing  hi 
it,  as  fmoke  generally  does,  immediately  on  its  getting  out  of  the  crater,  rolls  down 
the  fide  of  the  mountain  like  a  torrent,  till  coming  to  that  part  of  the  atmofphere  of 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  itfelf,'it  (hoots  off  horizontally,  and  forms  a  large  track  m 
the  air  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind/9 

•  Cap.  xu  i  Lib.  xiv,  X  Claud.  4e  Rapt.  Prof,  §  find,  fyth,  Od.  i. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  fmoke  when  feen  by  Count  Borch,  at  the  intervals  when  the  air 
was  calm,  arofe,  perpendicularly,  to  a  great  height,  and  afterwards  fell,  like  white 
fleeces,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain*  I  (hall  not  prefume  to  doubt  thefe  two  fads* 
though  I  obferved  neither  of  them.  The  two  columns  of  fmoke  which  I  faw,  though 
bent  fomewhat  from  the  perpendicular  by  the  wind,  afcended  with  the  ufual  prompti- 
tude of  ordinary  fmoke,  (a  certain  proof  that  it  was  confnlerably  lighter  than  the  am- 
bient air,)  and,  when  at  a  great  height,  became  extremely  rarefied  and  difperfed.  Thrs  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  fmoke  as  obferyed  by  the  two  authors  before  mentioned 
and  myfelf,  may  arife  not  only  from  the  gravity  of  the  air  on  Etna  being  different  at 
different  times,  but  alfo  from  the  diverfity  of  the  fmoke,  which  may  be  fometimes  lighter 
and  fometimes  heavier  than  the  air  that  furrounds  it ;  differing  in  its  nature  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  fubftances  from  which  it  is  produced.  Such  a  variation  in  its 
fpecific  gravity  muft  induce  us  to  conclude  that  the  bodies  which  burn  within  the  crater 
.arefpecifically  different. 

The  effefts  of  the  air  at  the  fummit  of  Etna,  as  experienced  by  myfelf  and  fome  of 
the  travellers  I  have  before  cited,  were  like\tife  different.  Sir  William  Hamilton  tells 
us,  that  the  thinnefs  of  that  fluid  occaiioned  a  difficulty  of  refpiration ;  and  Count 
Borch  appears  to  have  experienced  a  dill  greater  inconvenience  of  that  kind,  fmce  he 
fays — **  The  rarity  of  the  air  on  this  mountain  is  extremely  fenfible,  and  almoft  render* 
that  fluid  unfit  for  refpiration."  On  the  contrary,  Baron  Riedefel  felt  no  fuch  effeft, 
as  far,  at  leaft,  as  we  can  judge  from  his  own  words.  "  I  did  not  perceive,  as  feveral 
travellers  have  aflerted,  that  the  air  here  is  fo  thin  and  rarefied  as  to  prevent,  or  at  leaft 
greatly  incommode,  refpiration."  Mr.  Brydone  has  faid  nothing  on  the  fubjeft,  and 
his  filence  may  induce  us  to  couclude  that  he  experienced  no  difficulty. 

I,  my  (ervant,  and  the  two  guides,  fuffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  air.  The  ex^ 
ertions  we  had  made,  indeed,  in  climbing  up  the  craggy  fteep  declivites  which  furround 
the  crater,  produced  a  (hortnefs  of  breathing  ;  but  when  we  had  reached  the  fufmmit, 
and  recovered  from  our  wearinefs  by  reft,  we  felt  no  kind  of  inconvenience,  either  while 
fitting,  or  when,  incited  by  curiofity,  we  went  round  and  examined  different  parts  of 
the  edges  of  the  crater.  The  fame  is  affirmed  by  Borelli :  JEque  bene  refpiratio  in 
cacumine  Mtna  abfohitur%  ac  in  locis  fubjeftis  campejlribus  — "  Refpiration  is  performed 
with  the  fame  eafe  on  the  top  of  Etna,  as  in  the  country  below." 

Several  writers  have  treated  of  the  difficulty  of  refpiration  experienced  by  thofe  who 
travel  over  high  mountains,  and  other  inconveniences  to  which  they  are  expofed ;  but 
none,  in  my  opinion,  more  judicioufly  than  M.  Sauflure,  in  his  Travels  among  the  Alps.' 
The  obfervations  he  has  made  appear  to  me  to  explain  the  caufe  of  thefe  different  ac- 
counts, relative  to  the  effe&  of  the  air  on  the  top  of  Etna.  When  the  height  above 
-the  level  of  the  fea  was  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty  poles,  or  nearly  fuch,  which 
he  found  to  be  that  of  Mount  Blanc,  every  individual  felt  more  or  lefs  inconvenience 
irom  the  rarefe&ion  of  the  air^  as  happened  to  himfelf  and  nineteen  perfons  who  accom- 
panied him,  when  ill  Auguft  1787,  he  afcended  that  mountain.  But  when  the  eleva- 
tion was  much  lefe,  as  for  exampl^,  nineteen  hundred  poles,' fome  of  thefe  perfons  felt 
no  difficulty,  among  whom  was  this  naturalift  j  though'  he  confefles  that  he  began  to 
experience  inconvenience  as  he  afcended  higher.  We  have  not  indeed  any  certain  ob- 
fervations relative  to  the  exatt  height  of  Etna,  as  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  different  ' 
eftimates  given  by  different  naturalifls.  Signor  Dangios,  however,  aftronomer  at 
Malta,  in  -the  year  1 787,  meafured  the  height  of  this  mountain  by  a  geometrical  me- 
thod, and  the  public  anxioufly  expe&s  the  refults,  which  will  facisfadorily  folve  this  im- 
portant problem*    In  the  mean  time,  from  comparing  the  meafures  hitherto  afligned, 
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the  elevation  of  Etna  above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  probably  fomewhat  lefs  than  nineteen 
hundred  poles.  Hence  we  underftand  why  refpiration,  in  many  perfons,  is  not  income 
moded,  while  the  contrary  happens  to  others,  according  to  the  different  ftrength  and 
habit  of  body  of  different  individuals. 

After  having,  for  two  hours,  indulged  my  eyes  with  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
crater,  that  is,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  fpettacle  which  in  its  kind,  and  in  the  prefent 
age,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  world ;  1  turned  them  to  another  fcene,  which  is  like- 
wife  unequalled  for  the  multiplicity,  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  the  objedls  it  pre- 
fents.     In  fa&,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  elevated  region  on  the  whole  globe  which  offers,  ' 
at  one  view,  fo  ample  an  extent  of  fea  and  land  as  the  fummit  of  Etna.     The  firft  of  the 
fublime  obje&s  which  it  prefents  is  the  immenfe  mafs  of  its  own  coloffal  body.     When 
,   in  the  country  below  it,  near  Catania,  we  raife  our  eyes  to  this  fovereign  of  the  moun- 
tains, we  certainly  furvey  it  with  admiration,  as  it  rifes  majeftically,  and  lifts  its  lofty 
head  above  the  clouds ;   and  with  a  kind  of  geometric  glance  we  eflimate  its  height 
from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit :  but  we  only  fee  it  in  profile.     Very  different  is  ihe  ap- 
pearance it  prefents,  viewed  from  its  towering  top,  when  the  whole  of  its  enormous  - 
bulk  is  fubjefted  to  the  eye.     The  firft  part,  and  that  neareft  theobferver,  is  the  Upper 
Region,  which,  from  the  quantity  of  fnows  and  ice  beneath  which  it  is  buried  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  may  be  called  the  frigid  zone,  but  which,  at  that  time, » 
was  diverted  of  this  covering,  and  only  exhibited  rough  and  craggy  cliffs,,  here  piled  on 
each  other,  and  there  feparate,  and  rifing  perpendicularly  j  fearful  to  view  and  impof- 
fible  to  afcend.     Towards  the  middle  of  this  zone,  an  aflemblage  of  fugitive  clouds,  ir- 
radiated by  the  fun,  and  all  in  motion,  increafed  the  wild  variety  of  the  fcene.     Lower 
down,  appeared  the  Middle  Region,  which,  from  the  mildnefs  of  its  climate,  may  merit 
the  name  of  the  temperate  zone.    Its  numerous  woods,  interrupted  in  various  places,, 
feem,  like  a  torn  gaf ment,  to  difcover  the  nudity  of  the  mountain.    Here  arife  a  multi- 
tude of  other  mountains,  which  in  any  other  fnuation  would  appear  of  a  gigantic  fize,% 
but  are  but  pigmies  compared  to  Etna.     Thefe  have  all  originated  from  fiery  eruptions. . 
Laftly  the  eye  contemplates,  with  admiration,  the  Lower  Region,  which,  from  its  vio- 
lent heat,  may  claim  the  appellation  of  the  torrid  zone ;  the  moft  extenfive  of  the  three* 
adorned  with  elegant  villas  and  caftles,  verdant  hills,  and  flowery  fields,  and  terminated 
by  the  extenfive  coaft,  where  to  the  fouth,  ftands  the  beautiful  city  of  Catania,  to  which  > 
the  waves  of  the  neighbouring  fea  ferve  as  a  mirror. 

But  not  only  do  we  difcover,  from  this  aftonilhing  elevation,  the  entire  maffy  body 
of  Mount  Etna ;  but  the  whole  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  with  all  its  noble  citie$,  lofty  hills, , 
extenfive  plains,  and  meandering  rivers.     In  the  indiftind  diftance  we  perceive  Malta ; . 
but  have  a  clear  view  of  the  environs  of  Meffina,  and  the  greater  part  of  Calabria ; . 
while  Lipari,  the  fuming  Tulcano,  the  blazing  StromboH,  and  the  other  Eolian  ifles, 
appear  immediately  under  our  feet,  and  feem  as  if ,  on  (topping  down,  we  might  touch 
them  with  the  finger.    ' 

Another  objeflt  no  lefs  fuperb  and  majeftic,  was  the  far-flretching  furface  of  the  fub- 
jacent  fea  which  furrounded  me,  and  lea  my  eye  to  an  immenfe  diftance,  till  it  feemeji. 
gradually  to  mingle  with  the  heavens. 

Seated  in  the  midft  of  this  theatre  of  the  wonders  of  Nature,  I  felt  an  indefcriba^le 
pleafure  from  the  multiplicity  and* beauty  of  the  obje&s  I  furveyed  j  and  a  kind  of  in- 
ternal fatisfa£tion  and  exultation  of  heart.  The  fun  was  advancing  to  the  meridian,  uq- 
obfcured  by  the  fmalleft  cloud,  and  Reaumur's  thermometer  ftood  at  the  tenth  degree 
.above  the  freezing  point.  I  was  therefore  in  that  temperature  which  is  moft  friendly  to 
pian 5  and  the  refined  air  I  breathed,  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  vital,  communicated^ 
-  vigour 
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vigour  and  agility  to  my  limbs,  and  an  a&ivity  and  life  to  my  ideas,  which  appeared  to 
be  of  a  celeuial  nature.. 

Not  without  regret,  %  at  length,  reoolle&ed  it  was  time  to  return,  and  relinquifh  this 
enchanting  fcene ;  fince  I.  had  determined  to  pafs  the  enfuing  night  at  San  Niccolo 
dell9  Arena,  to  avoid  the  hard  bed  and  inconveniences  of  the  Grotto  delle  Capre.  I 
had  refolved,  likewife,  to  return  to  Catania  by  another  way,  in  order  to  examine  objefte- 
which  might  render  my  journey  of  greater  utility-  The  road  I  took,  the  obje&s  which 
prefented  themfelves,  and  the  obfervations  I  made  on  them,. I  fhall  relate  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.. 

CHAF.   IX.—  RETURN   FROM    MOUNT   ETN*   TO   CATANIA* 

Manner  in  which  the  Author  defcended  with  eafe  and  fccurity  from  thefummit  of  Etna.— ~~ 
Materials  of  which  the  Torre  del  Filofofo  is  compojed. — Confirmation  that  the  lava  which ' 
flowed  in  Oflober  1787*  isflill  internally  penetrated  by  tip  fire.— The  obfervation  that* 
the  fecondary  mountains  on  the  fides  of  Etna  are  of  volcanic  origin,  not  novel  but  ancient* 
—Probability  that  Monte  Roffb  was  the  refult  of  a  partial  eruption  which  had  no  com* 
municatum  with  the  crater  of  Etna. — Another  eruption  from  the- fides  of  Etna  which  had' 
no  connexion  with  that  crater. —Great  want  of  water  experienced  by  the  peafants  who 
inhabit  Etna,  from  a  long  dry  feafon.—Affe£ting  incident  arifingfrom  this  circimflance. — 
Afcardty  offerings  common  in  volcanized  countries. — The  Scogli  de'  Ciclopi,  or  Rocks  of 
Cyclops* — Some  of  them,  but  not  all,  of  a  prifmatic  conformation. — Zeolites  found  on 
thefe  rocks. —Vitrification  of  tbofe  zeolites  in  the  furnace**— Pumices  not  found  on  Mount 
Etna,  as  has  been  affirmed  by  Count  Borch9  and  others .-— Animals  obfervecTby  the  Au- 
.  tbor  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Regions  of  Etna.— Two  mufeums  in  Catania  already  * 

.    known  toflrangers)  and  a  third  lately  eftablifhed*  valuable  for  its  contents.— Natural : 
Hi/lory  little  cultivated  at  Catania,  with  refpeft  to  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
mineral  kingdom  ;  but  mote  relatively,  to  the  animal. 

THE  afcent  up  the  deep  and  craggy  cone  of  Etna,  though  not  more  than  a  mile  in  a 
direft  line,  coft  me,  as  I  have  already  faid,  three  houra  of  laborious  and  fatiguing  exer- 
tion. It  feems  fcarcely  neceffary  to  fay  that  the  defcent  employed  me  lefs  time,  but  the 
difference  greatly  exceeded  my  expe&ation.  I  found  that  to  effett  this  defcent  nothing 
more  was  required,  but  to  fix  my  feet  firmly  on  fome  large  piece  of  fcoriaej  and  balance 
my  body,  fince  that  piece,  from  almoft  the  fmalleft  impulfel  could  give  it,  would  Aide 
fwiftly  down  the  defcent,  and  convey  me  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  till  flopped  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  leffer  pieces  of  fcoriae  which  it  drove  before  it ;  when  I  had  only  to 
felett  another  large  piece,  on  which  I  again  glided  down  as  before ;  only  taking  care,  • 
with  the  ftaff  I  held  in  my  hand,  to  turn  afide  the  pieces  of  fcoriae  which  followed  me  in 
my  defcent,  that  they  might  not  ftrike  againft  and  wound  my  legs.  In  this  manner,  in . 
a  few  minutes,  I  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  that  declivity. 

A  little  below  the  fummit  of  Etna,  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  fabric,  called  La 
Torre  del  Filofofo;  the  Tower  of  the  Philbfopher ;  it  having  been  pretended,  and  be- 
lieved by  many,  that  -it  was  built  by  Empedocles,  that  he  might  fix  his  habitation  in  a 
place  convenient  for  obferting  the  conflagrations  of  Etna.  Others  imagine  it  to  have 
been  an  ancient  temple  of  fome  deity  ;  while  others  have  conjeftured  that  it  was  a 
watch-tower,  built  by  the  Normans  to  obferve  the  motions  of  their  enemies,  and  give 
notice  of  them,  by  fome  fignal,  to  the  different  bodies  of  troops  fcattered  over  theifland. 

.it^ 
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It  is  very  apparent  that  thefe,  and  other  opinions  which  I  omit  for  the  fake  of  brevity, 
arj  very  inconclufive  with  refped  to  the  real  ufe  and  defign  of  this  ruined  edifice,  which 
a>uld  but  little  attraft  the  notice  of  hiftory.  I  did  not  villt  it  in  my  journey  to  Etna,  x 
having  been  conducted  another  way  by  my  guides.  Nor  fhould  I  nave  regretted  not 
having  feen  it,  had  I  not  reflected,  that  the  great  antiquity  of  the  fabric  might  juftly  ex- 
cite a  curiofity  to  examine  the  materials,  and  afcertain  whether  they  were  lateritious  or 
volcanic.  This  induced  me,  after  I  had  returned  to  Italy,  to  write  to  the  Abbate  Fran- 
cefco  Ferrara,  at  Catania,  a  perfon  well  verfed  in  the  fcience  of  nature,  requeuing  hitn 
to  fend  me,  to  Pavia,  fome  fpecimens  of  the  materials  of  which  the  Torre  del  Filofofo 
was  compofed.  He  very  politely  complied  with  my  requeft,  and  I  found  on  examina- 
tion, that  thefe  materials  were  or  the  following  kind :  they  confift,  firft,  of  a  cement  of 
lime,  which, -by  length  of  time,  has  become  carbonate  of  lime;  in  which  cement  were 
incorporated  great  numbers  of  pieces  of  black  cellular  fcoriae  of  lava ;  but  fo  changed 
by  che  eft'eft  of  time,  Aat  many  of  them  were  become  externally  pulverulent,  and  in- 
ternally extremely  friable.  The  fhoerls  they  contained  had  likewife  loft,  at  the  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  fcorias,  their  natural  lineaments,  and  all  their  luftre,  and  were  become  fo 
foft  that  they  might  every  where  be  cut  with  the  point  of  b  penknife.  This  cement  was, 
in  the  fecond  place,  united  to  two  kinds  of  lava,  which  exhaled  an*  argillaceous  odour  in 
their  frathires,  and  had  for  their  bafe  the  horn-ftone.  One  of  thefe  was  very  compad, 
extremely  hard,  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  a  fine  grain,  with  numerous  felt  (par  points 
fcattered  in  it.  The  other  was  a  grey  colour,  of  rather  a  fine  texture,  and  contained  an 
incredible  quantity  of  feltfpars ;  fo  that  when  viewed  with  a  i£ns,  by  the  clear  light  of 
the  fun,  it  appeared  extremely  brilliant.  The  materials,  therefore,  of  this  edifice,  what- 
ever was  its  original  deftination,  were,  in  part  taken  from  the  place,  with  the  addition 
of  a  cement  of  lime,  to  give*  the  building  the  neceflary  folidity  *. 

I  afterwards,  again  crofled  the  lava  which  flowed  in  O&ober  1 787,  and,  as  I  returned 
by  a  different  way,  I  found  tnyfelf  near  another  part  of  it,  where  it  (till  remained  ex- 
tremely hot;  which  tended  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion  that  the  internal  and  central 
part  of -this  lava  flill  contains  a  very  a&ive  and  ftrong  fire-  * 

Having  reached  the  middle  region,  I  afcended  fome  of  thofe  mountains  which  I  had 
i  obferved  from  the  fummit  of  Etna,  and  which,  from  their  conical  figure,  and  the  ca- 
vity at  their  top,  clearly  (hew  that  they  are  the  productions  of  fire  f .    I  was,  in  fait, 

•  convinced 

*  I  hate  read,  in  the  works  of  fome  travellers,  that  fragments  of  brick  and  marble  are  found  in  the  Torne 
del  FHofofo  ;  but  the  Abbate  Ferrara  has  aflured  me  that  fuch  fragments  no  longer  exift. 

f  I  bad  at  fir  ft  believed  that  the  obftrvation  that  thefe  mountains  are  truly  volcanic  was  of  late  date,  re 
ferring  it  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  has  defcribed  their  conical  form,  and  the  crater,  >>r  incaration  at 
•their  fummit ;  but  I  find  it  to  be  very  old,  fince  it  is  mentioned  by  Borelli,  and,  before  him,  by  Favello. 
The  following  are  the. words  of  the  fotmer  :  "  Extant  nedum  in  fummitate  A&tnse,  fed  etiamin  tjus  dorfo, 
campeitres  voragines,  quae  habent  fere  omnes  prculiarem  monticulam  adinftar  verruca;  in  animalis  cute  ex- 
jwrrt&sc  ;  funtque  predi&i  colics  valde  acclive*,  habentque  figuram  coni  acutanguli  piano  parallelo  bafi 
dtflecti  ;  ct  in  fummitate  cujtiflibet  eorum  finuofa  cavitas  repent ur,  a  quaolim  flammese,  arenx,  et  glare  exi- 
erunt."— •"  Extinct  vortices  (or  craters)  are  found  not  only  on  the  fummit  of  Etna,  but  alfo  on  the  fide*. 
Thiy  have  almoft  all  of  thejn  their  peculiar  htll»,  projecting  like  a  wart  on  the  flcin  of  an  animal ;  which 
hills  are  extrjemely  ileep,  and  have  the  figure  of  a  rectangular  cone  xltfTecled  parallel  to  its  bafe.  At  the  top 
of  each  is  a.Gnuous  cavity,  from  which  formerly  fflued  flames,  fand,  and  lava." 

We  know  ihttby  glarea  he  means  lava  ;  in  ft&,  at  Catania,  it  is  ftfll  called  fciara. 

Fazello  bad  before  obferved  and  defcribed  thefe  volcanic  hills.     His  words  are  :  "  Plurimos  praeterea 

nemorofos  et  editos  offendimus  colics,  quorum  cacumina  voragines,  licet  filvefcentes,  enhibebant.     Eos  ve- 

terem  eife  materiam  ex  vifctribus  montis  olim  proditam,  poftremi  profluvii  hiatus,  quiiimilem  fere  form  am, 

.enataCqiic  rccens  habet  arborc*,  arguebat."-"  We  likewife  find  feveral  lofty  hills,  the  tops  of  which, 

though  overgrown  with  wood.,  exhibit  the  appearance  of  craters.    The  mouth  of  the  laft  eruption,  which 

is 
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convinced  that  they  bear  unequivocal  marks  of  the  effe&s  of  that  deflruftive  agent  in  an 
accumulation  of  lavas,  fcorias,  and  volcanic  fand. 

Another  enquiry  relative  to  thefe  mountains  here  naturally  fuggefts  itfelf.  Is  theyt^ 
origin  derived  from  the  melted  matter  contained  within  the  immenfe  abyfs  of  Etna, 
which,  unable  to  reach,  the  crater,  from  the  exceflive  height,  has  burft  forth  through  its 
fides,  and  thus  formed  thefe  mountains  ?  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  probable,  have  they 
been  produced  by  particular  conflagrations  and  eruptions  which  have  no  communication 
with  the  immenfe  furnace  within  the  crater  ?  I  know  that  the  generality  of  volcanifls 
embrace  the  former  opinion,  and  rejeft  the  latter  with  contempt ;  and  I  find,  that, 
whenever  the  lefler  mountains  are  produced  on  the  fides  of  the  principal  volcano,  by 
the  means  of  eruptions,  they  ufually  haverecourfe  to  this  hypothefis  for  the  explication 
of  the  caufe.  Thus,  fince  the  eruptions  of  lava  which  have  iffued  from  the  crater  of 
Vefuvius  are  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  Etna,  they  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  difference,  by  alleging  that,  in  confequence  of  the  fmall  height  of  the  former  vol* 
cano,  the  lava  can  more  eafily  reach  the  crater;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  compelled 
to  force  a  paflage  through  the  Ade,  from  being  unable  to  rife  to  fo  prodigious  an 
elevation* 

,  I  readily  admit,  that  this  frequently  happens ;  but  inftancej  may  certainly  be  cited 
which  ^fford  ftrong  reafons  to  believe  that  the  production  of  the  lateral  mountain  arifes 
from  partial  eruptions,  which  have  no  communication  with  the  principle  crater*  Of 
this  Monte  Roflb  is  an  example.  In  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  March  1669,  a 
vaft  cleft  -opened  not  far  from  the  place  in  which,  afterwards,  Monte  Roffo  arofe, 
and  extended  for  the  fpace  of  ten  miles,  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  grand  crater  of  Etna. 
On  the  night  following,  in  the  place  where  this  mountain  now  (lands,  another 
large  cleft  opened,  from  which  were  immediately  ejeded*  immenfe  clouds  of  fmoke, 
af&d  (howers  of  melted  Hones,  preceded  by  a  tremendous  noife  and  violent  concuffions 
of  the  earth. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  a  river  of  lava  poured  down ;  and  the  next  day  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  fand  and  (tones  was  thrown  out.  Yet  during  all  thefe  fubterranean  thunders, 
convulfions  of  the  earth,  flreams  of  lava,  and  (howers  of  (tones,  the  upper  crater  of 
Etna  was  perfectly  undi ft ur bed,  and  only,  from  time  to  time,  emitted  fome  light  fmoke 
which  had  before  iffued,  and  is  ufually  in  its  greateft  (late  of  tranquility*.  I  know 
not  whether  I  am  miftaken  in  confidering  this  as  a  probable  proof  that  there  is  no  com- 
munication between  the  higheft  mouth  of  Etna,  and  the  new  one  which  has  opened  in 
the  fide  fome  miles  diftant  from  it.     I  have  obferved  likewife,  with  Borelli,  that  the 
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ii  nearly  of  the  fame  form,  and  already  bears  trees,  tenders  it  probable  that  they  are  compofed  of  the  matter 
anciently  ejected  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountain/9 

The  fame  observation  is  likewife  repeated  by  D'Orvffle,  who,  in  1 7  27,  vifited  Etna*-"  Colics  hi  non  folufn 
circum  magnum  creterem  (  iEtnz),  verum  etiam  inde  per  circuit  urn  vtginti  mille  pafluum  et  ultra  in  toto 
monte  difpcrfi  funk  Omncs  hos  collet  aliquando  igncam  materiam  e  fummo  vert  ice  ejecifie,  omnia  fuadent ; 
ct  in  multis  hujus  rei  adeo  a  pert  a;  extant  veftigia,  ut  nemo  dubitare  poffit.  Quin  ipfe  in  culrriirJe  collisil- 
lius,  quern  met*  fitnilem  diximus,  pofitot  in  vercicibus  honoullorum  crateres  deprtffqs,  ct  plane  undiquc  lapi- 
dum  txuftorum  congerie  circundatosJnimadvcrti."  - 4*  Thefe  hills  are  not  only  found  adjoining  to  the  great 
crater,  but  are  difperfed  in  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  and  more,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  moun- 
tain. Every  appearance  proves  that  all  thefe  hills  have  once  ejecled  a  fiery  matter  from  their  tommies  % 
and  in  many  the  traces  of  this  arc  fo  evident,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  entertain  a  doubt.  The  remain* -of 
craters  are  apparent,  and  they  art  frequently  furfodnded  with  accumulations  of  burnt  ftones  " 

Thus  we  find  the  description  given  by  the  Englifli  naturalift  of  this  lefler  volcanic  mountain,  bad  been* 
preceded  by  that  of  a  Sicilian,  an  Italian/ aft*)  *  Dutch  writer,  all  eyc-vtftheifea  of  what  they  dtfetibed. 

•  BortlUj  tM  top . 

higheft 
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highefl:  crater,  having  remained  filent  and  at  reft  until  the  twenty-fifth  day,  afterwards 
began  to  rage  with  the  fame  fymptoms  of  f moke,  thunders,  earthquakes,  and  ejetted 
■fand  and  (tones ;  and  in  fine,  by  the  ruin  of  its  fummit,  precipitated  and  buried  in  its 
gulph.  It  feems  extremely  probable,  that  this  change  has  been  effeQed  by  the  breaking 
away  of  the  (tony  mafs  which  feparated  the  old  and  new  gulphs,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  fire  and  effervefcent  matters  forced  their  paflage,  and  difcharged  themfelves  from  an- 
other opening  at  the  fummit  of  the  mountain. 

We  mult  not  omit  to  notice  another  fa£k  related  by  the  fame  writer,  which,  though 
it  does  not  refpeft  the  formation  of  any  mountain  on  the  fides  of  Etna,  independent 
of  a  communication  with  its  higheft  crater,  may  authorize  us  to  conclude,  that  fome 
lateral  gulph  may  open  and  dilgorge  fiery  torrents  without  any  fuch  communication. 
Such  an  eruption  happened  in  1636,  when  the  ground,  nine  miles  from  the  fummit  of 
Etna,  opened  in  two  places,  and  poured  out  two  torrents  of  lava  without  any  appear- 
ance of  fire  or  fmoke  at  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  It  is  very  probable  that  we  (hould 
have  accounts  of  other  fimilar  eruptions,  and  other  mountains  formed  on  the  fides  of 
Etna,  had  the  ancients  ftudied  and  recorded  the  conflagrations  of  that  mountain,  in  the 
manner  the  moderns  have  begun  to  obferveand  defcribe  them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  matters  which  caufe  and  continue  volcanos,  it  is  only  neceflary 
that  they  (hould  exift  and  take  fire  in -a  place  that  has  no  communication  with  the  central 
volcano,  to  produce  partial  eruptions  and  mountains,  which  may  very  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed  to  happen. 

After  having  ^lept  at  San  Niccolo  -dell  Arena  the  night  preceding  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, I  fet  out  early  the  next  morning,  taking  my  wayby  the  Rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  cele- 
brated for  the  bafaltiform  lavas  of  which  they  confift.  In  this  patt  of  my  journey  I  con- 
tinually pafled  over  lavas,  and  through  feveral  villages  built  upon  them. 

A  fhort  time  before  I  reached  the  rocks  I  was  in  fearch  of,  a  fcene  prefented  itfelf, 
which,  though  foreign  to  my  fubjed,  the  fentiment  of  humanity  and  compaflion  we  feel 
•on  witnefling  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow-creatures  will  not  permit  me  to  pals  in 
iilence. 

Mount  Etna  Iras  at  all  times  been  very  deficient  in  fprings ;  but  when  I  was  there  the 
fcarcity  of  water  was  extreme,  not  a  drop  of  rain  having  fallen  for  nine  months ;  and 
the  rain-water  which  the  peafants  of  thefe  places  had  colle&ed  in  cifterns  being  ex- 
liaufted,  they  were  obliged  to  go  in  fearch  of  it  to  thofe  parts  of  the  mountain  where  a 
fcanty  fpring  might  dill  be  found.  Though  in  my  journey  up  Etna  I  had  fufEcient  reafon 
to  notice  this  fcarcity  of  water,  by  being  made  to  pay  for  it  much  dearer  than  for  wine 
at  Catania,  I  was  nftich  more  convinced  of  it  when,  on  my  way,  I  faw  a  number  of 
women  and  girls  carrying  barrels  as  beafts  of  burden,  to  fill  with  water  at  a  fpring  on 
one  fide  of  the  road.  But  the  fcene  which  made  the  greateft  irapreffion  on  me,  I  met 
with  on  my  return,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jaci ;  where  I  faw  more  than  one  hundred  poor 
mountaineers  of  both  fexes,  who  had  come  thither  to  quench  their  third  at  a  ftream  of 
water  which  iflued  from  the  midft  of  the  lava.  It  ftrongly  excited  my  pity  to  fee  thefe 
wretched  peafants,  all  bare-footed,  expofed  to  a  burning  fun,  for  the  heat  was  then 
very  great  in  thofe  low  parts  of  the  mountain ;  and  labouring  and  fweating  under  the 
load  of  large  earthern  veffels,  which  they  had  brought  on  their  fhoulders  and  heads,  a 
diftance  of  more  than  ten  miles,  to  carry  home  water.  When  they  came  within  fight 
of  the  fpring,  they  exerted  all  the  ftrength  they  retained,  haftened  their  weary  fteps, 
and,  when  they  reached  it,  began  to  drink  with  extreme  eagernefs,  without  for  a  long 
time  taking  away  their  lips.  How  much  was  my  commiferation  increafed,  when  they 
informed  me  they  were  obliged  to  perform  this  laborious  journey  evefy  day,  that  is,  to 

1  o  employ 
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employ  the  whole  day  in  it ;  travelling  from  the  time  of  fun-rife  till  noon  to  reach  the 
fpring,  and  from  noon  to  the  dufk  of  the  evening  to  regain  their  habitations,  and  carry 
refrefhment  to  their  parched  families !  While  I  was  liftening  to  their  fad  tftory,  it 
chanced  that  one  of  them,  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  fetting  down  the  veffel 
he  carried  on  his  fhoulder,  let  it  flip,  I  know  not  how,  out  of  his  hand,  and  it  broke 
by  the  fall.  Words  can  fcarcely  defcribe  the  confirmation,  grief,  and  anguifh,  with 
which  he  appeared  transfixed  at  the  accident,  while  with  bitter  tears  and  in  broken  ex- 
clamations he  lamented  his  misfortune,  and  cxprefled  his /ears  of  the  confequences  he 
apprehended  to  himfelf,  from  his  being  thus  difabled  from  carrying  home  to  his  thirfty 
parents  the  expe&ed  fupply.  As  little  is  it  poffible  to  defcribe  the  joy,  delight,  and 
lively  fentiment  of  gratitude  which  he  expreifed,  <  on  my  giving  him  a  fmall  piece  of 
money  that  he  might  buy,  in  a  neighbouring  village,  another  veffel  to  replace  that 
which  was  broken,  and  complete  with  the  ufual  fuccefs  his  laborious  journey. 

Etna  is  not  alone  fcantily  fupplied  with  fprings.  I  have  obferved  a  fimilar  fcarcity  of 
them  in  the  Eolian  or  Lipari  iflands,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  another  part  of  this  work;  and 
if  I  am  not  mHtaken,  the  fame  want  of  them  will  be  found  in  other  volcanic  countries ; 
the  caufe  of  which  appears  to  me  evident.  The  rains  which  defcend  on  mountains  of 
this  kind,  either  fall  on  bibacious  tufas  or  fcoriaceous  matters,  in  which  they  fink  deep 
without  again  appearing  on  the  furface  in  the  lower  places,  becaufe  they  meet  with  no 
argillaceous  or  (tony  ft  rata  to  detain  them ;  whereas  fuch  ftrata  are  frequent  in  moun- 
tains not  volcanic,  and  produce  numerous  dropping  fprings,  fountains,  and  fources  of 
rivers,  as  we  find  in  the  Alps  and  Apennines. 

When  again  the  rains  fall  on  the  folid  and  compact  lavas,  they  do  not  fink  into  them, 
but  run  down  their  declivities,  forming  indeed  rivers  and  torrents,  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
but  never  true  fprings.  In  feveral  parts.of  Etna,  and  efpecially  near  the  Grotta  delle 
Capre,  I  have  feen  large  furrows  hollowed  in  the  lavas,  by  the  continued  a&ion  of  the 
rain-water. 

Two  hours  after  noon  I  arrived  at  the  rocks  of  the  Cyclops;  which  are  Iikewife 
termed  iflands,  becaufe  furrounded  by  the  fea,  though  they  are  fcarcely  a  (tone's  throw 
from  the  fhore  on  which  the  village  of  Trezza  flands.  It  is  poffible  that  they  might 
once  make  a  part  of  the  fides  of  Etna,  and  have  been  feparated  from  them  by  the  fea ; 
or  they  may  have  been  thrown  up  out  of  the  water  by  partial  eruptions.  I  examined 
them,  firft  making  the  circuit  of  them  in  a  boat,  and  then  afcending  them  to  obferve 
their  parts.  * 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  fome  of  thefe  rocks  confift  externally  only  of  prifmatic 
columns,  which  fall  perpendicularly  into  the  fea,  in  fome  places  of  the  length  of  one 
foot,  in  others  two,  and  in  others  more ;  but  it  is  certain  that  other  parts  of  thefe  rocks 
have  not  the  leaft  prifmatic  appearance,  and  are  only  full  of  very  irregular  fiffures, 
which  have  divided  them  into  irregular  piecesj  as  we  frequently  fee  in  common  lavas. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops  prefent  another  objeft  which  has  not  efcaped  the  acute 
examination  of  M.  Dolomieu ;  I  mean  the  numerous  and  various  zeolites  of  great 
beauty  which  are  found  on  their  furface,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  their  fubftapce,  where 
there  are  fmall  pores  and  cavities.  'That  naturalift  thinks,  with  great reafon,  that  thefe 
noble  ftones,  after  the  congelation  of  the  lavas  derived  their  origin  from  the  waters 
which  filtrated  through  them,  and  held  in  folution  the  particles  proper  for  the  pro- 
duftion  of  zeolites.  It  would  be  a  ufelefs  labour  were  I  to  attempt  their  defcription  after 
it  has  been  fo  well  given  by  M.  Dolomieu ;  I  fliall,  therefore,  only  mention  what  I  ob- 
ferved in  them  when  I  examined  them  in  the  furnace. 

yoi,«  v.  n  If 
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If  we  take  fmall  pieces  of  lava,  detached  from  the  rocks  to  which  the  zeolites  adhere, 
leave  them  for  fome  time  in  the  fire,  and  obferve  them  after  they  have  cooled,,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  refults: 

The  zeolites,  though  the  lava,  their  matrix,  has  not  undergone  a  complete  fufion, 
are  vitrified,  and  have  flowed  over  the  furface  of  the  lava,  forming  a  leaf  of  glafs; 
but  the  greater  part  become  globules,  which,  from  their  lucid  milky  whitenefs,  refera- 
ble pearls.  When  examined  with  the  lens,  thefe  globules  are  found  to  be  full  of  cracks, 
probably  caufed  by  the  fudden  removal  of  the  lavas  from  the  furnace  into  the  cold  air. 
This  glafs  is  femi-tranfparent  and  hard.  If  we  break  the  pieces  of  lava  expofed  to  the. 
fire  and  examine  the  fractures,  we  fhall  find  that  only  a  femi- vitrification  has  taken  place 
in  the  zeolites  they  contain.  Some  of  thefe  zeQlitic  lavas  are  of  a  homogeneous  fubftance, 
but  others  include  fmall  fhoerls.  The  magnet  attraSs  the  powder  of  them,  and  fome 
have  polarity,  attrafting  one  end  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  repelling  the  other. 

I  have  but  a  few  obfervations  more  to  make,  relative  to  Etna.  Count  Borch,  not 
perfeftly  fatisfied  with  the  received  divifion  of  the  mountain  into  three  regions,  the 
lower,  the  middle,  and  the  higher,  has  added  a  fourth,  which  he  calls-the  region  of 
fnow ;  and  each  of  the  four  regions  he  again  fubdivides  into  feveral  diftri&s.  I  fhall 
not  difpute  with  him  thefe  minute  diftin&ions,  which,  whether  they  tend  more  to  clear* 
nefs  or  confufion  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  1  fhall  only  make  fome  brief  re- 
marks on  his  diftrift  of  fcoriae,  in  the  fecond  region,  of  which  he  fays :  "  The  diftrick 
of  fcoriae  contains  a  furface  of  two  miles  entirely  covered  with  pumices,  aflies,  and 
fcoriae." 

Without  noticing  the  fcoriae  and  afhes,  I  know  not  what  he  underftood  by  pumice*. 
The  truth  is,  that  Etna  affords  none,  as  Dolomieu,  who  fo  minutely  examined  the 
mountain,  has  exprefsly  afferted  ;  and,  as  I  took  nearly  the  fame  road  with  Borch,  I 
muft  have  met  with  them  had  they  been  fo  plentiful  as  he  defcribes.  The  Chevalier 
Gioeni,  likewife,  in  his  account  of  the  produfts  of  the  eruption  of '  1 787,  defcribing  one 
which,  in  its  configuration  refembles  the  porous  pumices  of  Lipari,  remarks  that  this  is 
the  firft  time  that  Etna  has  eje&ed  fuch  a  kind  of  (tone  #. 

In  my  journey  to  Etna,  and  on  my  return,  at  the  fame  time  that  I  examined  volcanic 
©bje&s  I  did  not  negiett  to  obferve  whether  the  two  more  elevated  regions  of  the  moun- , 
tain  were  inhabited  by  animals.  A  little  beyond  Monte  Roffo,  I  bought  five  partridges 
(Teirao  rufus  Lin.)  of  a  fportfman,  who  had  fhot  them  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
middle  region.  Thefe  I  had  roafted  at  Sdn  Niccolo  dell*  Arena,  and  they  furnifhed  me 
with  two  good  meals.  In  eroding  the  fame  region  I  met  with  feveral  birds  of  the  tit- 
moufe  fpecies  (Parus  tiiajor ;  Parus  ccsruleus  Lin.\  a  kite  {Falco  milvus),  three  jays 
(Corvus  glandular  ins)  >  two  thrufhes  (Turdus  vifcivarus) ;  and  feveral  ravens  and  crows 
{Corvus  corax  ;  Corvus  corone)  :  half  way  up  the  higher  region  I  fa w  no  other  animals, 
except  fome  lion-ants  (Myrmeleon  formicarum  Linn.)  which  made  their  pit-falls  in  the 
duft  of  the  lavas.  There  were  feveral  of  them  in  a  dufty  corner  of  the  Grotta  delle 
Capre.    As  they  live  by  enfharing  other  fmall  animals,  and  efpecially  ants  in  the  flip- 

*  Borch  is  not  the  only  perfon  who  has  fallen  into  this  error.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  when  he  vifitcd 
Etna,  found  there  no  pumices ;  hut  he  was  told  by  the  Canon  Recupero  of  Catania  that  the  mountain  pro- 
duced them :  the  Canon,  however,  it  is  well  known,  was  unacquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  lithology. 
Baron  Riedefel,who,  in  this  part  offcience,  was  perhaps  not  fupcrior  to  the  Canon,  fays  that  pumice  is  among 
the  number  of  ftones  ejected  by  Etna ;  and  joins  with  it  the  fand-ftonc  j  a  production  which,  according  to  thole 
beft  acquainted  wkh  the  mineralogy  of  vole  an  os,  is  as  much  a  ft  ranger  to  Etna  as  the  pumice.  One  of  thefe 
writers  may,  probably,  have  induced  M.  Sage  to  aflert  that  "  Etna  throws  out  a  great  quantity  of  pu- 
mices." This  grofs  error  was  probably  occafioned  by  the  refemblance  which  to  perlons  little  acquainted 
wkh  fuch  fubftances,  fcoriae  and  cellular  lavas  appear  to  have  to  pumices* 
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pery  pits  they  form  5  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  thefe  are  not  wanting*  there, 
though  I  did  not  fee  them. 

Thr  city  of  Catania,  during  my  ftay  there,  amply  afforded  me  the  means  of  amufe- 
ment  and  inftru&ian.  The  two  Mufeums,  the  oije  belonging  to  the  Prince  di  Bifcari, 
and  the  other  to  the  Benedi&ine  Fathers,*  befides  the  various  obje&s  they  contain  rela- 
tive to  the  arts  and  antiquities,  are  alfo  furniftied  with  a  colle&ion  of  natural  produc- 
tions, and  will  be  found  to  correfpond  to  the^reat  expeftatior.s  that  may  have  been 
formed  of  them  from  the  advantageous  defcriptions  of  Riedefel,  Brydone,  and  Borch. 
That  of  the  Prince  is  diftinguifhed  by  fome  rare  fpecimens  which  might  adorn  the  rich- 
eft  and  mod  extenfive  colle&ions.  But  in  that  city  a  third  mufeum,  hitherto  little 
known,  becaufe  it  is  new,  is  beginning  to  flourifli.  It  may  be  faid  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy  y 
but  the  infant  may  become  a  giant.  The  poffeffor  and  founder  of  it  is  the  Chevalier 
Gioeni.  His  firft  intention  was  to  colled  the  moft  curious  and  interefting  produ&ions 
of  the  Sicilian  fea;  and  he  has  fucceeded  admirably.  We  here  find  dry  preparations 
of  the  fiflies  moft  remarkable  for  their  form  or  the  rarity  of  their  fpecies.  Among  the 
numerous  families  of  zoophyta,  the  alcyonia,  the  antipathes,  the  cellulariac,  the  efcharae, 
the  pennatulae,  the  fertularia,  the  milleporae,  and  theifides  (coral),  are  not  wanting  j  but 
the  madreporae  and  the  gorgonae  are  the  moft  confpicuous  for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  It 
is  equally  well  furnifhed  with  fpecimens  of  the  principal  cruftaceous  animals  of  that  fea, 
but  the  numerous  and  chofen  colle&ion  of  thofe  of  the  teftaceous  kind  is  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  mufeum.  With  refpeft  to  thefe,  we  find  a  praftice^  adopted  we  meet 
with  in  no  other  cabinet.  As  there  are  fome  extremely  minute  (hells,  in  fize  not  exceed- 
ing a  grain  of  fand,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  view  diftinftly  with  the  naked  eye,  they  are 
as  it  were  loft  in  the  greater  part  of  other  mufeums;  but  here  they  are  placed,  me- 
thodically diftributed,  at  the  bottom  of  fmall  tubes,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  lens; 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  difcover  the  beauty  of  the  colours,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  involutions,  the  infinite  varifety  of  the  forms,  the  windings  of  the  apertures, 
the  cavities,  prominences,  points,  threads,  &c.  In  fine,  thefe  points  of  organized 
matter,  by  this  means,  equally  with  the  larger  cruftaceous  animals,  afford  pleafure 
to  the  'ey^  of  the  curious,  and  ufeful  inftruftion  to  the  learned,  for  chara&erizing 

the  fpecies.  „•-.,■-,         v    •  .   #■  •*. 

The  Chevalier  Gioeni,  in  confequence  of  his  refearches  relative  to  thefe  aquatic  am* 

mals,  has  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  difcovery  of  a  new  genus  of  multivalve  conchylia, 

which  he  has  already  made  known  ;  but  he  will  do  himfelf  much  more  honour  by  the 

publication  of  a  work  on  the  fubjecl:  on  which  he  is  now  employed.  ... 

He  has  not  confined  himfelf  to  marine  productions,  but  has  extended  his  diligence 
to  terreftrial ;  and  the  neighbouring  volcano  has  added  to  his  colle&ion.  We  here 
find  fpecimens  of  all  theEtnean  produ&s ;  and  amid  the  multitude  of  various  lavas  he 
has  collected,  he  has  difcovered  a  new  fpecies,  which  he  has  denominated/Ar<w.  The 
method  he  has  adopted  of  placing  the  different  lavas  with  the  (tones  and  primitive  rocks, 
from  which  they  derive  their  origin,  is  highly  inftruaive. 

Equally  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  is  the  numerous  feries  of  tefta- 
ceous foflils,  which  he  has  collected  with  great  labour  to  the  northTeaft  of  Etna,  in  a 
fituation  more  than  three  hundred  poles  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Thefe  extremely 
xefemble  the  natural  which  are  now  found  in  the  neighbouring  waters.  But  as  the  time 
when  the  fea  reached  to  that  height  is  certainly  anterior  to  the  annals  of  hiftory,  of  what 
great  antiquity  muft  the  volcano  be  which  exifted  before  that  epocha ! 

The  pf  odu&ions  of  this  part  of  Sicily  are  accompanied  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the 
ifland.  We  find  a  noble  colle&ion  of  marbles  and  jafpers,  with  various  minerals,  and 
cryftailized  fulphurs.  . 
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Though  this  Mufeum  deferves  great  commendation  for  the  multiplicity  and  choice  of 
the  objefts  colle&ed  within  a  few  years,  it  perhaps  deferves  ftill  greater  praife  for  the 
accurate  and  judicious  manner  in  which  every  part  of  it  is  fyflematifed  $  a  regulation  ex* 
tremely  neceffary  in  every  collection,  and  which  it  is  to  be  wi(hed  might  be  introduced 
into  the  two  other  mufeums  before  mentioned. 

I  have  been  fomewhat  more  diffufe  in  my  defcription  of  this  colle&ion,  becaufe  it  me- 
rited to  be  known  to  foreigners  who,  fhould  they  chance  to  vifit  Catania,  may  by  its 
means  procure  information,  of  various  productions  of  Sicily  and  the  neighbouring  fea, 
which  they  might  elfewhere  feek  in  vain. 

The  Chevalier  Gioeni  is  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  his  country, 
which  can  likewife  boaft  of  other  men  of  genius,  principally  in  polite*  literature.  The 
natural  fciences,  lefpecially  thofe  which  have  relation  to  the  foffil  kingdom,  are  not  the 
mofl  cultivated  ;  lefs  Is  believe  from  indifpofition  towards  them,  than  from  want  of  en- 
couragement. It  is  not  the  fame  with  refped  to  the  other  two  kingdoms.  While  I 
was  at  Catania,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  vifits  from  feveral  perfons  of  learning  j  and 
I  found  that  more  than  one  of  them  had  read  with  advantage  the  works  of  Bonnet, 
Buffon,  and  Duhamel.  Among  them  may  be  diftinguilhed  the  Abbate  Don  Francefco 
Ferrara,  who  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  materials  of  the  Torre  del 
Filofofo.  The  tafte  for  thefe  extenfive  branches  of  natural  hiftory  muft  become  greater, 
and  fpread  more  extenfively,  from  the  laudable  example  fet  by  Signior  Ferrara,  who 
has  lately  publifhed  in  Sicily,  The  Contemplation  of  Nature  of  the  philofopher  of  Geneva 
(Bonnet)  :  to  which  he  has  added,  befides  my  notes  and  thofe  of  others,  a  great  number 
of  his  own,  replete  with  learning  and  good  fenfe*  which  muft  render  fuch  a  work  ftiU 
more  valuable. 
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VOLUME  THE  SECOND. 
THE    LIPARI    ISLANDS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  volcanization  ofthefe  iflands  kmnon  to  the  ancients,  and  Jludied  byfeveral  of  the  mo- 
derns.—A  wide  field  for  obfervation,  neverthelefs9  left  for  others. — Felicuda,  and  Alicuda, 
two  of  thefe  iflands,  firft  examined  by  the  author. 

THE  Lipari  iflands  are  fituated  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  and 
are%called  the  Eolian  ifles,  from  .ZEolus  their  reputed  king,  but  more  generally  the 
Lipari  iflands,  from  the  name  of  the  principal  and  largeft.  Though  they  were  anciently; 
known  to  be  volcanic,  and  therefore  were  called  vulcanian,  it  is  only  in  modern  times 
that  their  volcanization  has  been  confidered  as  an  interefting  object  of  the  refearches  of 
the  phiiofopher,  who  labours  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  nature.  M.  de  Luc,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  and  the  Commendator  Dolomieu,  in  this  refpeft,  particularly  deferve 
notice. 

The  former  ofthefe  naturalifts,  in  the  year  1757,  vifited  Volcano,  one  of  thefe  iflands, 
and  made  a  number  of  obfervations ;.  efpecially  with  refped  to  the  principal  circum- 
ftances  relative  ta  its  extenfive  crater. 

The  fame  ifiand,  as  well  as  that  of  Stromboli,  exercifed  the  curiofity  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  ;  though  he  only  faw  it  at  a  diftance,  as  he  was  returning  from  Medina  to 
Naples,,  in  the  year  1768.  The  accounts  of  thefe  two  writers  will  be  related  and  exa- 
mined in  their  refpeftive  places. 

But  much  more  complete  and  interefting,  relative  to  volcanic  enquiries,  is  the  infoiv 
mation  we  received  from  the  Commendator  Dolomieu,  in  hi>work  entitled  "  A  Voyage 
to  the  Lipari  Iflands  V*  The  field,  however,  in  which  he  laboured  is  fo  extenfive  and 
productive,  that  there  is  ftill  room  for  new  and  abundant  harvefts.  Thefe  iflands  are 
ten  in  number,  and  he  remained  there  only  eight  days,  circumftances  perhaps  not  -per- 
mitting him  a  longer  ftay.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  very  fmall ;  yet  others  would  . 
require  many  weeks  to  examine  them  minutely.  Among  the  latter  is  the  ifland  of  Li- 
pari, which  is  nineteen  and  a  half  Italian  miles  in  circuit. 

Thefe  confiderations,  therefore,  far  from  caufing  me  to  abandon  my  defign  of  vifit- 
ing  and  examining  thefe  countries,  rather  increafed  my  defire  to  carry  my  plan  into  exe- 
cution ;  and  the  work  of  M.  Dolomieu  itfelf  gave  the  laft  impulfe  to  my  determination^  . 
With  a  candour  worthy  of  himfelf,  he  thus  concludes  his  obfervations  :  "  In  the  defcrip-* 
tion  I  have  given  of  the  Eolian  ifles,  I  do, not  pretend  that  I  have  been  able  to  point  out 
every  thing  interefting  which  they  contain,  or  entirely  exhaufted  the  fubjeft;  I  rather 
hope  that  I  ftiall  excite  other  travellers,  who  have  more  time  at  their  difpolal,  to  examine, 
diem  with  attention ;  in  which  cafe,  I  can  aflure  them,  they  will  be  rewarded. with  a. 
much  more  abundant  harveft  than  that  I  have  reaped." 

I  fhall  conclude  with  %ddfog  that  two.  of  thefe  iflands*  Felicuda  and  Alicuda,  were  not  . 
vifited  by  this  naturalift ;  and  it  was  no  fmall  gratification  to  me  to  recoiled  that  I  was 
the  firft  who  had  examined  them.     Wherever  I  have  been  preceded  by  M.  Dolomieu*  , 
I  (hail  not  fail  to  notice  it  to  the  reader ;  and*  while  I  relate  my  own  obfervations,  (hail  . 
be  careful  to  do  juftice  to  his  difcoveries. 


Viaggid  all*  Ifok  di  Lipari< 
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CHAP.  X.  —  STROMBOLI. 

The  fires  of  this  volcano  vijible  by  night  at  the  dijiance  of  a  hundred,  miles. —Their  apparent 
inter  my/tons. — Intermijftons  in  thefmokefeen  by  day. — Shoals  of  dolphins  met  with  near 
this  ifland. — Appearances  obferved  in  thefmoke  of  the  volcano,  whenfecn  at  afmalldif 
tance.—ExploJtons  of  the  volcano. — The  alterations  in  the  volcano  fymptoms  of  the  changes 
of  the  atmofpherej  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Stromboli. — Signs  of  good  and 
bad  weather  deduced  from  thefe  alterations. — Observations  on  thefe  frognofiicst  made  by 
the  author  during  a  Jlay  of  five-and  thirty  days. — Phenomena  of  the  volcano  obferved  at 
the  dijiance  of  two  miles  from  the  crater. — Quality  of  the  ajhes  ejected  at  that  time.  -  Qua- 
lity and  origin  ofthefand  which  occupies  a  confider able  part  of  the  ifland. — Internal  con- 
Jlruflure  of  the  ifland. — Conjectures  that  the  crater %of  this  volcano  was  anciently  at  the 
fummit  of  Stromboli. — The  ijland  formed  of  a  Jingle,  but  bifurcated  mountain. — Incontro- 
vertible te/ii monies  that  for  more  than  a  century  the  crater  of  this  volcano  has  been  fit  uated 
towards  the  middle  of  the  mountain. — Error  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  placing  this  era* 
ter  at  the  fummit. —The  opinion,  generally  admitted \  of  the  intermijftons  of  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Stromboli ',  probably  not  well  founded.  — The  eruptions  at  that  time  much  weaker 
than  they  frequently  are.  — The  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  the  wejl  the  only  place  where 
the  eje fled  matter  falls  into  the  fea. — Abfurd  reafon  ajfigned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eolian  ijleswhy  that  part  ofthefea  into  which  the  eye  fled  matter  falls  is  never  filled  with 
volcanic  fubfiances. — Explanation  of  the  author.  — Defcription  of  the  road  up  the  mountain 
towards  the  crater. — Height  of  Stromboli. — Hot  acid Julphureous  fumes  near  the  fummit y 
which  have  an  internal  communication  with  the  volcano. — Remains  of  an  ancient  crater 
at  the  fummit  of  Stromboli. — Appearance  of  the  eje flions fcen  from  above. — Their  perpen* 
dicular  height.— Conclujive proofs  that  the  volcano  of  Stromboli  is  not  intermittent ',  as  fome 
travellers  have  ajferted.  — The  cavity  of  the  crater  of  this  volcano  probably  not  very  deep*  — * 
Streams  offmoke  which  ijfuefrom  three  fever al  parts  of  the  volcano. — The  author fucceeds 
in  an  attempt  to  approach  nearer  to  the  crater. — Phenomena  which  he  obferved  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  nearer  approach. — Form  andjlruflure  of  the  crater. — Liquid  lava  within 
it. — Qualities  of  that  lava. — The  eruptions  of  Stromboli  little*  or  not  at  all9  intermittent^ 
*  —Gbfervations  made  by  night  within  the  crater  itfelf.—An  unexpected  and  terrible  phe- 
nomenon.—Its  explanation. 

THE  ifland  of  Stromboli  is  diftant  from  Sicily  fifty  miles,  and  is  the  firft  of  the  Eoliaa 
ifles  to  the  north-eaft.  It  was  called  irpoyfoXtj  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  from  its  round 
figure,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  volcano.  Etnat  Vefuvius,  Hecla,  and 
other  burning  mountains,  rage  at  intervals,  and  vomit  forth  torrents  of  fire,  but  after- 
wards relapfe  into  a  total  inaction  which  continues  feveral  years,  and  fometimes  whole 
centuries ;  but  the  eruptions  of  Stromboli  are  continual,  though  not  fo  continual  but 
that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  all  the  modern  travellers,  they  have  fometimes  ihor$ 
periodical  intermiflions. 

I  failed  from  Naples  for  Sicily  on  the  24th  of  Auguft  1788  ;  and  the  next  night, 
having  proceeded  to  a  confiderable  diftance  beyond  the  (traits  of  Capri,  I  began  to  dif- 
cover  the  fires  of  Stromboli,  though  at  the  diftance  of  at  lead  a  hundred  miles.  I  ob- 
ferved a  fudden  blaze,  which  feebly  (truck  my  eyes,  and  after  two  or  three  feconda 
difappeared.  After  ten  or  twelve  minutes  the  flame  again  became  vifible,  and  again  dis- 
appeared.   I  obferved  this  phenomenon  for  feveral  hours,  and  it  only  differed  in  its 
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longer  or  (horter  duration,*  and  the  intervals  between  ^  its  appearances.  The  mariners 
with  whom  I  failed  teftified  confiderable  joy  at  the  fight  of  this  fire,  as  they  affured  me 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  light  it  afforded  in  dark  and  ftormy  nights,  they  fhould  fre- 
quently be  in  danger  of  being  fhipwrecked  at  fea,  or  running  on  fhore  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coaft  of  Calabria* 

When  they  arrived,  and  we  had  approached  much  nearer  the  volcanic  ifland,  the  light 
of  the  fun  prevented  the  flame  from  being  vifible;  but  a  fmoke  appeared,  which  had  nearly 
the  fame  alternations  with  the  fire  before  obferved.  As  I  was  now,  however,  on  my 
way  to  Meflina,  with  intention  to  afcend  and  examine  Mount  Etna,  I  foon  loft  fight  of 
the  volcano,  which  I  propofed  afterwards  to  vifit,  on  my  return  from  Sicily,  when  I 
fhould  take  up  my  refidence  for  a  fhort  time  in  Lipari, 

This  defign  I  carried  into  execution  on  the  ift  of  Oftober,  taking  the  advantage  of  a 
felucca  which  was  returning  to  Srromboli.  We  failed  early  in  the  morning,  a  ftrong 
fouth-weft  wind  blowing,  and  fome  clouds  floating  in  the  atmofphere  which  appeared 
to  threaten  a  tempeft.  The  fea  was  rough  ;  but  the  wind  being  in  our  favour,  the' 
mafter  of  the  felucca,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  our  pilot,  encouraged  us  againft  the 
fear  of  any  accident,  only  telling  us,  in  a  jocular  manner,  that  wejhould  have  a  little 
dancing.  All  the  fails  were  fet,  and  we  flew  rather  than  failed  over  the  furface  of  the 
*  fea.  Though  the  wind  continually  increafed,  and  the  fea  ran  higher,  fo  that  we  were 
fometimes  hanging  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  wave,  and  again  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  a 
yawning  gulf,  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  the  gale  was  exadtly  in  our  ftern  ;  and  in  lefs 
than  three  hours  we  arrived  at  Stromboli,  which  is  thirty  Italian  miles  from  Lipari,  and 
anchored  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  the  body  of  the  mountain  breaking 
the  force  of  the  wind  rendered  the  fea  fomewhat  more  calm. 

During  a  great  part  of  this  voyage  we  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  fifh,  which 
appeared  to  attend  us  as  an  efcort.  Thefe  were  dolphins,  which  furrounded  the  fhip, 
playing  their  gambols,  and  fpringing  fometimes  from  the  ftern  to  the  prow,  and  back 
again  ;  then  fuddenly  plunging  under  the  waves,  and  as  fuddenly  re-appearing,  holding 
up  their  fhouts,  and  throwing  up  the  water  to  the  height  of  feveral  feet  from  the  fpiracles 
which  they  have  in  the  head.  On  this  occafion  I  obferved  what  I  had  never  noticed 
before  in  any  of  thefmaller  fifli  of  the  cetaceous  kind  in  other  feas,I  mean  the  incredible 
fwiftnefs  with  which  they  fwim  and  turn  in  the  water.  They  would  frequently  dart 
from  the  ftern  to  the  ftern  of  the  (hip,  and,  though  they  had  to  encounter  the  refiftanc* 
of  the  agitated  waves,  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 

But  I  return  to  observations  of  another  kind,  and  fuch  as  are  relative  to  the  principal 
objeft  of  this  work. 

As  we  advanced  towards  Stromboli,  which  was  continually  before  me,  I  obferved  that, 
its  fummit  was  covered  with  a  very  thick  fmoke,  which  extended  to  the  brow  of  the 
mountain.  I  landed  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  eager  to  gain  information  relative  to 
the  volcano,  without  delay  began  to  afcend  the  mountain,  till  I  arrived  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  fmoke,  which  I  wifhed  to  examine  with  attention.  This  fmoke,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, perfe&ly  refembled  the  clouds.  In  the  lower  part  it  was  black  and  dark,  and 
white  and  fhining  in  the  upper ;  from  the  former  being  penetrated  with  but  little  of  the 
folar  light,  and  the  latter  with  a  greater  quantity.  It  was  fo  thick  that  the  fun  could 
nQt  be  feen  through  it.  The  upper  part  of  it  feparated  into  a  number  of  globes,  and 
various  irregular  and  unufual  forms,  which,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  air,  afcended, 
defcended,  or  took  a  circular  courfe,  becoming  whiter  and  more  irradiated  by  the  fun 
the  higher  theyarofe ;  all  which  appearances  are  obfervable  in  the  clouds,  efpecially  in 
the  time  of  fummer.    This  fmoke,  when  it  had  reached  a  great  height,  became  fo  thin 
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as  to  be  no  lpnger  difcernible  by  the  eye.  The  fulphureous  acid  it  contained  was  ex- 
tremely ma*nifelt,and  fo  inconvenient  to  refpiration,  that  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
plain,  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  attempt  a  nearer  approach  to  the  volcano,  from 
which  dull  and  hollow  explofions  were  almoft  continually  heard. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  I  employed-in  interrogating  the  people  of  the  ifland  relative 
to  their  volcano,  it  appearing  to  me  that  no  perfons  could  give  me  more  information 
than  thofe  who  continually  had  the  mountain  before  their  eyes.  The  following  were 
the  accounts  I  received  from  them.  When  the  north  or  north-weft  winds  blow,  the 
fmoke  is  little  in  quantity  and  white,  and  the  explofions  of  the  volcano  very  moderate ; 
whereas  the  latter  are  louder  and  more  frequent,  and  the  former  much  more  extenfive 
and  black,  or  at  leaft  dark,  when  the  fouth-weft,  fouth-eaft,  or  fouth  winds  prevail ;  and 
fhould  any  one  of  thefe  three  winds  blow  vith  violence,  the  fmoke  will  fometimes  fpread 
itfelf  over  the  whole  ifland,  and  darken  it  like  heavy  clouds  in  rainy  weather.  Should 
this  cloud  of  fmoke  thus  extend  itfelf  when  the  vines  of  Strombcli/are  in  leaf,  if  it  re- 
mains  only  a  few  hours,  it  will  not  injure  them  ;  but  fhould  it  continue  a  whole  day,  or 
longer,  the  grapes  will  not  ripen,  or  at  leaft  the  vintage  will  be  lefs  productive.  The 
fmoke  conftantly  has  the  odour  of  burning  fulphur,  and  consequently  is  very  difagree- . 
able  and  noxious. 

This  thick  and  copious  fmoke,  which  is  commonly  accompanied  with  more  violent 
and  frequent  eruptions,  not  only  is  emitted  while  the  fouth,  fouth-eaft,  and  fouth-weft 
winds  blow,  but  precedes  thefe  winds  feveral  days.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
therefore  enabled  to  foretel  the  winds  which  will  be  propitious  or  adverfe  to  mariners. 
They  told  me  that  not  unfrequently  vefTels  which  had  anchored  at  Stromboli  during 
the  winter,  and  propofed  to  fail  becaufe  the  fea  appeared  calm  and  the  weather  favour- 
able, had  been  induced  to  remain  longer  by  the  obfervance  of  thefe  prognoftics,  which 
they  had  not  found  deceitful.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  indications  is  not,  however,  the 
fruit  of  the  modern  obfervations  of  thefe  iflanders :  it  is  extremely  ancient  #,  and  has 
been  tranfmitted  from  the  moft  remote  ages  to  the  prefent,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion., and  will  probably  be  delivered  down  m  like  manner  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  iEolus, 
who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  in  thefe  iflands,  is  ftyled  in  fable  the  King  of  the  Winds, 
probably,  as  fome  writers  have  conjeftured,  becaufe,  from  the  changes  in  the  fmoke 
and  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  he  was  able  to  predict  what  winds  would  blow. 
.  1  Ihall  here  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  (hort  digreflion  not  unfuitable  to  my  fubjeft)  relate 
the  obfervations  which  I  made  relative  to  the  connection  between  the  phenomena  of  the 
atmofphere  and  thofe  of  the  volcano,  during  the  five- and- thirty  days  which  I  remained 
in  the  Eolian  ifles ;  the  fmoke  of  Stromboli  by  day,  and  the  flames  by  night,  being 
clearly  vifible  in  thofe  iflands  and  the  adjacent  fea. 

Twice  within  that  time,  on  the  1 3th  of  September  and  the  ift  of  O&ober,  the  Libee- 
mo9  or  fouth-weft  wind,  blew  ftrong.  The  firft  time  no  fenfible  change  was  obfervable 
in  the  volcano  of  Stromboli,  though,  according  to  the  affertion  of  the  people  of  the 
ifland,  the  fmoke  fhould  have  collected  thicker  round  the  mountain,  and  the  explofions 
have  become  louder.  The  fecond  lime,  the  appearances  approached  nearer  to  thofe 
they  defcribe.  , 

The  SciloccOi  or  fouth-eaft  wind,  blew  three  times  ;  on  the  21ft  and  26th  of  Septem* 
her,  and  the  7th  of  O&ober.  This  wind,  if  we  believe  the  mariners  of  Stromboli,  has 
a  fimilar  efled  on  their  volcano  with  the  fouth-weft j  and  in  fad,  on  two  of  the  above- 

*  Thofe  who  with  to  know  the  prcdi&iona  of  the  ancients,  relative  to  the  changes  in  the  air  and  the  fea, 
tduced-froio  the  fmoke  and  fires  of  Stromboli,  may  coofult  the  S'u'dia  Ant'tqua  of  Philip  Cluverius. 
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mentioned  days,  while  this  wind  blew,  the  eruptions  w;ere  (Ironger,  and  the  cloud  of 
fmoke  more  extenfive ;  but  the  third  time  thefe  effe&s  were  not  obfervable. 

On  the  contrary,  the  north  wind,  which  blew  on  the  nth  and  12th  of  O&ober,  and 
which,  according  to  thefe  iflanders,  leaves  the  volcano  at  reft,  was  preceded  and  accom- 
panied hy  explofions  which  were  heard  in  the  other  iflands,  and  by  a  large  cloud  of 
fmoke  which  covered  the  half  of  Stromboli,  and  rofe  with  a  white  edge,  like  that  we 
fometimes  obferve  in  tempeftuous  clouds. 

*     I  muft  add,  that  fometimes,  though  not  a  breath  of  wind  blew,  the  eruptions  were 
very  copious,  and  the  fmoke  was  extremely  thick.     _ 

Thefe  obfervations  render  me  not  much  inclined  to  receive  implicitly  all  that  the 
people  of  Stromboli  fo  pofitively  affert  relative  to  their  volcano  ;  and  the  lefs,  fince  the 
mariners  of  the  other  Eolian  ifles  are  of  a  different  opinion.  When  1  was  at  Felicuda, 
where  the  eruptions  of  Stromboli  may  be  very  clearly  feen  by  night,  thofe  eruptions 
were  very  ftrong,  and  almoft  continual,  and  every  one  was  followed  by  an  explofionf 
which  might  be  very  diftinftly  heard  in  that  ifland.  I  turned  to  one  of  the  mariners 
of  Felicuda,  who  flood  near  me,  and  afked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  prognoftics  of 
that  volcano.  He  returned  me  the  following  brief  fententious  anfwer :  Stromboli  nonfa 
znarinaro.  Stromboli  will  not  make  a  feaman.  To  determine,  however,  with  certainty, 
whether  there  are  any  dirett  and  immediate  relations  between  the  changes  of  the  at- 
mofphere  and  thofe  of  Stromboli,  and  what  thofe  relations  are,  would  require  a  feries 
of  obfervations  for  feveral  years,  made  on  the  fpot  by  fome  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
naturalift,  and  thefe  we  certainly  have  not. 

I  (hall  now  proceed  to  relate  what  I  obferved  relative  to  the  volcano  on  the  night  of 
the  1  ft  of  Ottober.  My  refidence  was  in  a  cottage  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  fea,  and  two  miles  from  the  volcano ;  but  fo  fituated  that  the  cloud 
of  fmoke  round  the  mountain  fcarcely  permitted  me  to  fee  the  top  of  the  fiery  eje&ions. 
I  employed  more  hours  of  the  night  in  making  my  obfervations,  than  I  permitted  my- 
felf  for  repofe ;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  fummary  of  the  principal  appearances  I 
noticed. 

The  fouth-eaft  wind  blew  ftrong.  The  fky,  which  was  clear,  the  moon  not  Alining, 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  aurora  borealis  over  that  part  of  the  mountain 
where  the  volcano  is  fituated,  and  which  from  time  to  time  became  more  red  and  bril- 
liant, when  the  ignited  (tones  were  thrown  to  a  greater  height  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  fiery  fhowers  were  then  more  copious,  and  the  explofions  which  followed 
them  louder,  the  ftrongeft  refembling  thofe  of  a  large  mine  which  does  not  fucceed 
properly,  from  fome  cleft  or  vent.  Every  explofion,  however,  flightly  (hook  the  houfe 
in  which  I  was,  and  the  degree  of  the  (hock  was  proportionate  to  the  loudnefs  of  the 
found.  I  do  not  believe  that  thefe  fhocks  were  of  the  nature  of  the  earthquake }  they 
were  certainly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  fudden  a&ion  of  the  fiery  ejedions  on  the  air,  which 
(truck  the  fmall  houfe  in  which  I  was,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  difcharge  of  a  cannon 
will  fhake  the  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houfes,  and  fometimes  the  houfes  them* 
felves.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  fiery  fhowers  always  were  feen  a  few  feconds  before 
the  (hock  was  felt ;  whereas  the  houfe  was  fo  near  the  volcano,  that  had  it  been  a  real 
earthquake,  no  interval  of  time  would  have  been  perceptible. 

Before  the  morning  rofe  the  fiery  light  over  the  volcano  increafed  fo  much,  at  three 
different  times,  that  it  illuminated  the  whole  ifland,  and  a  part  of  the  fea.  This  light 
was  each  time  but  of  fhort  duration,  and  the  fhowers  of  ignited  ftones  were,  while  it 
lafted,  more  copious  than  before. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  fecond  of  the  fame  month  the  fouth-eafl  wind  blew  flronger 
than  ever,  and  the  fea  was  greatly  agitated.  The  fmoke  of  Stromboli  formed  a  kind  of 
cap  round  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  defcended  much  lower  than  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  phenomena  were  the  fame  ;  but  the  convulfions  of  the  volcano  were  more 
violent.  The  explofions  were  very  frequent,  but  always  with  a  hollow  found ;  and  the 
eje&ed  afhes  reached  the  fcattered  dwellings  of  the  people  of  the  ifhnd.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  ground  appeared  very  plentifully  fprinkled  with  thefe  allies,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  natives ;  but  on  examination  I  found  that  they  were  not  properly  afhes,  but  very 
finely  triturated  fcorise,  confiding  of  very  fmall  grains,  of  no  determined  form,  dry,,  and 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  which  crumble  into  powder  under  the  finger.  They  are  not 
very  far  from  a  vitreous  nature,  in  colour  between  a  grey  and  a  red,  femi-tranfparent, 
and  fo  light,  that  fome  will  float  on  the  water.  Their  levity  proceeds  from  the  great 
quantity  of  veficles  or  pores  which  they  contain,  and  which  caufes  them,  when  viewed 
with  the  lens,  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  fea  produttion  of  unknown  origin  called 
favago  (favagginej. 

The  iflanders  affured  me  that  thefe  eruptions  were  very  inconfiderable,  compared  with 
others  which  had  formerly  taken  place,  during  which  the  afhes  had,  in  a  few  hours, 
formed  a  covering  over  the  ground  and  the  houfes  of  feveral  inches  thick ;  and  the 
ftones  thrown  out  were  fcattered  over  the  whole  ifland,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  vine- 
yards and  woods  which  were  near  the  volcano,  to  which  the  flames  communicated  *• 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  hope  I  had  entertained  that  I  fhould  be  able  immediately 
to  vifit  the  volcanic  fires  of  Stromboli  greatly  diminiihed ;  fince  I  mud  have  had  to 
pafs  a  large  traft  of  the  mountain  entirely  covered  with  fmoke,  which  had  extended  it- 
Self  fo  widely  through  the  air,  that  it  darkened  the  whole  ifland.  I  deferred,  therefore, 
my  intended  journey  till  the  next  day,  fhould  that  prove  more  favourable,  and  employed 
myfelf  in  examining  the  principal  productions  of  the  place. 

Wherever  I  placed  my  foot  I  found  the  whole  (bore,  to  the  eaft  and  north-eaft,  com- 
pofed  of  a  black  volcanic  fand.  This  fand  is  an  aggregate  of  fragments  of  fhoerls,  as 
has  been  remarked  by  M.  Dolomieu ;  but  when  we  view  it  with  the  lens,  we  difcover, 
befides  the  fhoerls,  which  are  entirely  opake,  and  are  attra&ed  by  the  magnet,  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  tranfparent  and  vitreous  bodies,  of  a  yellowifh  green  tintture,  and  which 
are  infenfibie  to  the  magnet.  I  was  doubtful  whether  thefe  were  likewife  fragments  of 
ihoerls,  but  of  a  different  fpecies,  or  whether  they  were  volcanic  chryfolites  ;  their  ex- 
treme minutenefs  not  permitting  me  to  afcertain  their  nature  by  any  fatisfa&ory  expe- 
riment. 

This  fand  extends  into  the  fea,  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  fhore ; 
as  appeared  from  its  adhering  to  the  funken  plummet,  when  it  had  been  previoufly  co- 
vered with  tallow :  probably  it  reaches  to  a  (till  greater  diftance. 

The  fea  eafily  penetrates,  through  this  fand  ;  for  if  any  part  of  the  fhore  be  dug  into 
a  little  depth  fea  water  is  found,  but  rendered  fomewhat  more  frefh  by  having  left  a  part 
of  its  falls  in  the  fand ;  as  happens  to  the  fame  water  when  it  iffues,  drop  by  drop, 
through  a  long  tube  filled  with  fand,  through  which  it  is  filtred.  The  fifhermen  of 
Stromboli,  when  they  are  in  want  of  frefh  water,  frequently  dig  wells  on  the  fhore,  and 
drink  the  water  thefe  afford. 

*  Thefe  mowers  of  fand  and  pulverized  fcoriae  feem  to  be  infeparable  from  volcanic  eruptions,  and  to  be 
copious  in  proportion  as  the  latter  are  violent.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  eruption  of  Etna  in  1787, 
when  the  land  was  carried  as  far  as  Malta.  How  great  a  fpace  was  covered  by  the  fand  ejected  from  Etna, 
in  the  eruption  of  1669,  has  been  already  noticed.  There  is  likewife  no  eruption  of  Vcfuvius  which  is 
not  accompanied  by  fimilar  fiwwcrs  of  fand  aud  afhes. 
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This  fand,  as  has  been  already  faid,  occupies  that  part  of  the  iflaiyl  which  fronts  tl  e 
eaft,  and  the  north-eaft,  extending  on  the  one  fide  to  the  fea,  into  which  it  ftretchcs,  ana 
©n  the  other  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  It  owes  its  origin  partly  to  the  immediate 
?je&ions  of  it  by  the  volcano,  and  partly  to  the  pieces  of  fcoriaceous  lava  thrown  out  by 
the  fame,  which  being,  as  has  been  faid,  extremely  friable,  and  greatly  abounding  in 
(hoerls,  eafily  decompofe  and  become  pulverized  in  this  fanc'y  matter.  In  faft,  nothing 
is  more  ufual  than  to  find  in  it  fragments  of  this  fcoriaceous  lava,  of  various  fizes.  This 
fand  is  found  principally  near  the  volcano,  where  both  it  and  the  fcoriaceous  lavas  from 
which  it  is  formed  fall  in  the  greatefl  quantities  ;  but  as,  from  its  finenefs,  it  is  eafily 
moveable,  it  is  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  vallies  and  lower  grounds  quite  to  the  fea. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  thin  upper  coating  of  thofe  parts  of  Stromboli  which  it 
covers,  as  under  it  lies  the  firm  texture  of  the  ifland ;  I  mean  the  folid  lavas,  which  are 
viable  on  federal  fteep  defcents,  that  have  been  (tripped  of  the  fand  either  by  the  a&ioi* 
of  the  rain-water,  or  that  of  the  winds. 

On  the  fame  day  I  made  the  circuit  of  a  great  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  ifland,  which  19 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  found  the  fame  folid  conftrudhire  ;  a  fmail  trad 
of  tufa  on  the  north  fide  excepted,  which  defcends  to  the  fea. 

In  this  excurfion  I  carefully  examined  the  courfe  and  dire&ion  of  the  lavas,  and  was 
convinced  that  they  all  had  flowed  from  the  fleepeft  fummit  of  the  mountain,  under  dif- 
ferent angles  of  inclination,  pafling  one  over  another,  and  thus  forming  a  fucceffion  of 
crufts  or  llrata,  like,  in  fome  meafiire,  the  coatings  of  which  an  onion  confifts.     In  fe- 

•  veral  places  where  the  lava  has  entered  the  fea,  thefe  crufts  may  be  feeu  lying  one  over 
the  other*  fome  of  them  broken  or  feparated  by  the  (hock  of  the  waves. 

Thefe  fads  ftrongly  induced  me  to  fufpeft  that  the  crater  of  Stromboli  had  anciently 
been  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  that  the  lavas  which  had  principally 
contributed  to  the  produ&ion  of  the  ifland  had  flowed  from  that  crater. 

On  the  fides  of  Etna  and  Vefuvius  mountains  of  an  inferior  order  arife,  which  like- 
wife  owe  their  origin  to  fire :  Stromboti^  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  a  fingle  mountain, 
except  that  its  top  is  divided  into  two  ftimmits.  Hence  it  appears  that  there  have  beea 
none  of  thofe  eruptions  in  its  fides,  which  generate  lefler  mountains  or  hills,  of  a  conical 
form. 

But  this  crater,  which  I  conjefture,  and  (hall  hereafter  prove  aftually  to  have  exifted, 
has  long  fince  given  place  to  that  which  at  p^efent  burns.  Among  the  various  enqui- 
ries which  I  made  of  the  inhabitans  of  Stromboli,  I  interrogated  them  with  refpefl:  to 
the  precife  fituation  in  former  times,  as  far  as  they  had  heard  or  could  remember,  of 
that  burning  gulf  which  throws  out  fire  and  red-hot  (tones ;  and  they  all  agreed  in  af- 

*  furing  me  that  they  had  never  known  it  in  any  other  place  but  that  in  which  it  now  is, 
that  is  to  fay,  about  half  way  up  the  mountain. 

I  lodged  with  a  pried  who  was  now  approaching  the  decline  of  life,  who  not  only 
confirmed  this  account,  but  adduced  the  authority  of  his  father,  who  had  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  and  who  had  told  him  that  he  had  heard,  from  perfoiis  older  than  himfelf, 
that  in  their  time  the  fituation  of  the  burning  furnace  was  the  fame  as  at  prefent. 

About  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  livesa  peafant,  who  from  his  cottage  can  dik 
tuittly  fee  every  bilrning  eruption  j  and  though  he  frequently  feels  no  little  alarm,  when 
the  fragments  of  lava  are  thrown  quite  to  his  doors*  and  the  fire  reaches  his  little  vineyard, 
yet,  from  long  habit,  and  love  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  (till  continues  to  refide  there. 
When  I  a(ked  this  man  what  was  the  fituation  of  the  burning  cavern  in  former  times, 
he  returned  me  the  fame  anfwer  I  had  received  before ;  alleging,  in  confirmation  of  its 
truth,  the  teftimony  of  his  anceftors  who  had  redded  on  the  fame  fpot.    And  as  to  the 
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fhowers  of  eje&ed  patter,  all  of  whom  I  enquired  unarfimoufly  aflured  me  that  they  had 
always  feen  them  fuch  as  they  at  prefent  appear,  except  that  they  might  be  fometimes 
flrongeraild  fometimes  weaker. 

AU  thefe  tcftimonies  appear  fufficiently  to  prove  that  the  volcano  of  Stromboli  has 
burned  for  more  than  a  century  where  k  now  burns,  without  any  fenfible  change  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  its  fituation. 

I  (hall  here  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  account  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  given 
us  of  Stromboli,  agreeable  to  my  promife  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume. 

He  tells  us,  that  on  his  return  from  Meffina  to  Naples  he  met  with  a  calm  while  among 
the  Lipari  iflands,  which  lafted  three  days.  "  Hence,"  fays,  he  "  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity clearly  to  afcertain  that  all  thefe  iflands  hUve  been  formed  by  eruptions.  That 
which  is  called  Volcano,  is  in  the  fame  (late  in  which  Solfatara  now  is.  Stromboli  is  a 
volcano  which  has  preferved  its  vigour  entire,  and  confequently  a  form  more  pyramidal 
than  the  reft  of  the  iflands.  We  frequently  faw  burning  (tones  thrown  from*  its  crater > 
and  lava  iffuing  from  the  (ides  of  the  mountain,  flow  down  into  the  fea.1' 

This  defcription  is  accompanied  by  a  plate,  which  is  the  thirty-feventh  plate  of  the 
Campi  Phlegraei,  and  reprefents  the  mountains  of  Stromboli.  In  it  the  crater  is  repre- 
fented  at  the  fummit,  throwing  out  flames  and  ignited  (tones  ;  and  on  the  (ides  are  feen 
ftreams  of  liquid  lava  defcending  into  the  fea.  That  the  obfervations  of  this  refpedtable 
naturalift  on  volcanos  merit  the  mod  attentive  confideration,  the  work  I  have  cited  fur- 
niflies  numerous  and  inconteftable  proofs  :  that  impartiality,  however,  which  ought  ta 
be  infeparabte  from  philofophy,  compels  me  to  declare  that  what  he  has  faid  of  this 
mountain  is  not  exa£Uy  confonant  to  fa£t.  From  the  time  of  his  obfervations  to  that  of 
mine,  only  twenty  years  have  elapfed.  If,  therefore,  the  crater  of  Stromboli  had  then 
been  at  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  had  it  thrown  out  thence  its  (howers  of  fiery 
matter,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  would  furely  have  remembered  the  faft  when  I  was 
there :  but  when  I  told  them  that,  twenty  years  before,  the  burning  gulph  of  their  moun- 
tain was  not  (ituated  half  way  up  its  fide,  but  at  the  top,  they  all  pofitively  afferted  that 
this  mud  be  a  miftake. 

The  fame  they  affirmed  of  the  affertion  that  lava  had  iflued  from  the  fides  of  the 
mountain,  and  flowed  down  into  the  fea  ;  when,  to  h*ar  their  anfwer,  I  told  them  that 
this  had  been  obferved  at  the  fame  time.  Indeed,  it  feems  very  extraordinary  that  I 
fhould  never  have  met  with  any  traces  of  thefe  currents  of  lava,  though  1  fo  carefully 
examined  the  ifland. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Sir  William  fell  into  thefe  errors  from  not  having  landed  at 
Stromboli,  but  only  viewed  it  at  fea  at  a  diftance,  where  he  might  eafily  be  deceived  by 
fome  illufion  of  fight.  In  faft,  had  he  landed,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  he  would 
have  mentioned  it.  That  he  made  his  obfervations  at  fome  diftance  from  the  ifland  is. 
fufliciently  indicated  by  thefe  words :  "  Stromboli  is  a  volcano  which  has  preferved  a. 
form  more  pyramidal  than  the  reft  of  the  iflands."  When  Stromboli  is  feen  at  a  dif- 
tance it  certainly  appears  of  this  pyramidal,  or  more  properly  conical  form,  much  more 
than  when  feen  near  \<  for  then  it  appears  bifurcated,  nearly  (imikr  to  Monte  Roflb,  on 
one  of  the  fides  of  Mount  Etna. 

The  diftance  has  likewife  rendered  him  inaccurate  relative  to  the  ifland  of  Volcano* 
Had  he  landed  there  and  examined  the  place,  he  would  not  have  compared  it  to  Solfa- 
tara. We  (hall  fee  in,Ch3p.  XIV.  of  this  Woi;k,  the  difference  of  the  dates  of  the  two 
volcanos.  * 

The  figure,  more  or  lefs  conical,  of  the  Eolian  ifles,  as  feen  from  the  fea,  while  Sir 
William  failed  among  them,  the  fmoke  which  he  faw  rife  from  fome,  and  the  fiery  erup- 
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tions  of  others,  fuggeftedto  him,  I  imagine,  the  idea  that  "  they  haye  all  been  formed 
by  eruptions,"  as  he  has  not  adduced  a  fingle  local  fedt  in  fupport  of  that  opinion. 

On  the  2d  of  O&ober  I  made  the  obfervations  I  have  already  related,  at  the  foot  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  fides  of  Stromboli,  The  following  night  the  volcano  exhibited 
phenomena  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  preceding,  and  the  next  day  (the  3d)  proved  favour- 
able to  my  wiihes  to  approach  nearer  to  the  burning  crater.  It  now  fmoked  but  little* 
and  only  a  few  explofions,  and  thofe  fcarcely  audible,  were  heard.  The  fky  was  free 
from  clouds,  and  the  fea  calm. 

The  crater  may  be  approached  by  two  feveral  ways  ;  either  by  taking  a  boat,  and  ob- 
ferving  it  from  the  fea  ;  or  by  land,  pafling  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  proceeding  as 
near  as  poffible  to  the  edges  of  the  crater.  I  refolved  to  obferve  it,  firft  from  the  water, 
taking  advantage  of  the  calm  which  then  prevailed,  as  I  well  knew  how  frequently  that 
fea  is  violently  agitated  by  tempefluous  winds. 

After  having  coafted  the  ifland  the  diftance  of  three  miles  and  a  half  towards  the 
north,  I  arrived  oppofite  the  place  where  the  ftiowers  of  ignited  matter  fait  into  the  fea. 
The  fide  of  the  mountain  is  here  a  fteep  declivity,  almoft  perpendicular,  about  half  a 
mile  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  a  full  mile  long,,  terminating  above  in  a  point,  and  form- 
ing an  ifofceles  triangle,  the  bafe  of  which  is-wafhed  by  the  fea.  The  apex  of  the  triangle 
is  at  the  brink  of  the  crater.  Before  I  reached  the  fteep  declivity,  I  obferved  a  great 
cloud  of  duft  extending  along  it,  of  which  I  could  not  affign  the  origin ;  but  on  a  nearer  , 
approach  I  difcovered  the  fecret.  It  was  evidently  produced  by  pieces  of  lava,  of  va- 
rious fizes,  which  rolled  down,  and  in  their  defcent  raifed  the  fine  fand  with  which  this 
declivity  is  covered. 

While  I  was  intently  obferving  this  obje&,  the  mountain  fuddenly  made  an  explofion.. 
A  quantity  of  pieces  of  lava,  of  a  dark- red  colour,  enveloped  in  fmoke,  were  ejefted 
from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  and  thrown  high  into  the  air.  A  part  of  them  fell  agaia 
upon  the  declivity,  and  rolled  headlong  down,  the  fmaller  preceded  by  the  greater, 
which  after  a  few  long  bounds  dafhed  into  the  fea,  and  on  entering  the  waves,  gave  that 
fharp  hiffing  found  which,  in  a  lefler  degree,  is  produced  by  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron  which 
a  fmith  plunges  in  the  water.  The  lefler  fragments  of  lava  followed,  but  from  their 
lighrnefs  and  the  hindrance  of  the  fand,  rolled  flowly  down  the  declivity*  which  was- 
then  obfcured  by  a  fmall  cloud  of  duft  j  and  ftriking  againft  each  other  produced  nearly 
the  fame  found  as  is  occafioned  by  large  hail  ft  ones  falling  on  the  roofs  of  houfes.  In  a 
few  moments  after  another  explofion  followed ;  but  this  was  a  fmall  one,  without  any 
fenfible  noife,  and  the  few  pieces  of  lava  that  were  thrown  up  rofe  to  but  a  fmall  height, 
and  fell  back  into  the  crater.  Two  minutes  after  a  third  eruption  took  place,  with  a 
much  louder  explofion  than  the  firft,  and  a  far  more  copious  eje&ion  of  lava.  The 
eruptions  which  I  afterwards  obferved,  and  which  were  innumerable  in  the  fpace  of  three 
hours  that  I  continued  there,  exhibited  the  fame  appearances. 

Thefe  obfervations  caufed  me  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  an  opinion  to  which  I  had  in- 
clined before  my  arrival  in  the  ifland.  I  mean  the  periodical  intermiflions  which  tra- 
vellers afcribe  to  the  eruptions  of  Stromboli,  and  which  I  fuppofed  I  had  obferved  iiT  the- 
night  in  my  voyage  from  Naples  to  Sicily*  When  from  the  bottom  of  this  precipice  I 
had  the  volcano  and  its  fiery  hail  before  my  eyes,  I  do  not  indeed  mean  to  affirm  that  it 
continually  raged  and  thundered  equally;  but  the  intermiflions  between  its  ejections 
were  fo  fhort  that  they  rarely  exceeded  three  minutes,  though  by  the  accounts  of  thefe 
travellers  they  are  confiderably  longer.  Yet  was  I  willing  ftill  to  fufpend  my  judgment, 
until  I  fhould  have  had  a  nearer  view  of  the  crater  on  the  mountain  itfelf. 
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Th& -following  night  I  returned  to  the  fame  place,  pcrfuaded  that  I  fhould  fee  new 
obje&s  to  excite  my  admiration ;  and  in  fa£t,  the  fcene  1  beheld  appeared  to  me  as  de- 
lightful and  aftoniming,  as  it  was  noble  and  majeftic.  The  volcano  raged  with  more 
violent  eruptions,  and  rapidly  hurled  to  a  great  height  thoufands  of  red-hot  (tones,  form* 
ing  diverging  rays  in  the  air.  Thofe  which  fell  upon  the  precipice,  and  rolled  down  it, 
produced  a  hail  of  ftreaming  fire,  which  illuminated  and  embelliflicd  the  fteep  defcent, 
and  diffufed  itfelf  around  through  a  confiderable  fpace. 

But,  independent  of  thefe  ignited  ftones,  I  remarked  a  vivid  light  in  the  air,  which 
hovered  over  the  volcano,  and  was  not  diminifhed  when  that  was  at  reft.  It  was  not 
properly  flame,  but  real  light  reverberated  by  the  atirtofphere,  impregnated  by  extra- 
neous particles,  and  efpecially  by  the  afcending  fmoke. .  Befides  varying  in  its  intenfity, 
it  appeared  conftantly  in  motion,  afcended,  defcended,  dilated,  and  contraftcd,  but  con- 
Jlantly  continued  fixed  to  one  place,  that  is,  over  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,' and  clearly 
(hewed  that  it  was  caufed  by  the  conflagration  within  the  crater. 

The  detonations  in  the  greater  eruptions  refembled  the  diftant  roar  of  thunder;  in 
the  more  moderate  the  explofion  of  a  mine ;  and  in  the  lead  they  were  fcarcely  audible. 
Every  detonation  was  fome  feconds  later  than  the  ejection.  This  likewife  was  obferv- 
able  by  day. 

I  remained  that  night  two  hours  on  the  water  at  this  place,  and  the  eruptions  were  fo 
frequent,  and  with  fuch  fhort  intermifTions,  that  they  might  be  faid  to  be  continual. 

During  both  thefe  vifits  thick  fhowers  of  fand  and  fine  fcoriaefell  into  the  fea,  and  fal- 
ling on  my  hat,  which  was  of  oil-cloth,  made  a  noife  like  a  fmall  hail.' 

The  five  failors  who  had  the  care  of  the  boat  in  which  I  was,  and  fome  other  natives 
of  Stromboli  who  were  with  me,  and  whofe  occupation  frequently  brought  them  to  that 
part  of  the  fea,  told  me  that  the  volcano  might  now  be  confidered  as  very  quiet ;  a  (Turing 
me  that  in  its  greater  fits  of  fury  red-hot  ftones  were  frequently  thrown  to  the  diftance 
of  a  mile  from  the  fhore,  and  that  confequently  at  fuch  times  it  was  impoffible  to  remain 
with  a  boat  fo  near  the  mountain  as  we  then  were.  Their  aflertion  appeared  to  me 
fufficiently  proved  by  a  companion  of  the  fize  of  the  fragments  thrown  out  in  the  ex- 
plofions  I  now  witnefTed,  with  that  of  thofe  which  had  been  eje&ed  in  feveral  former 
eruptions.  The  iirft  (many  cf  which  had  been  flopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  by 
other  pieces  of  lava,  and  were  fcoriacious  lavas,  approaching  to  a  globofe  form)  were 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  diair.eter ;  but  many  of  the  fragments  thrown  out  at  other 
times,  of  fimilar  quality  to  them,  and  which  lay  in  large  heaps  on  the  fhore,  were  fome 
four  fome  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  others  even  ftill  larger. 

Travellers  have  generally  afferted  that  the  volcano  of  Stromboli  has  for  a  long  time 
discharged  its  fury  into  the  fea,  without  caufing  either  alarm  or  injury  to  the  inhabitants 
of  theifland.  The  eruptions,  however,  fall  equally  on  every  fide  around  the  volcano; 
though  at  this  place  they  only  fall  into  the  fea,  and  in  that  fenfe  their  aflertion  is  well 
founded. 

But  the  people  of  Stromboli,  and  indeed  aim  oft  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eolian 
iflands,  entertain  an  opinion,  equally  amufing  and  paradoxical,  by  which  they  explain 
why  that  part  of  the  fea  which  h  contiguous  to  the  precipice  is  never  filled  up,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  immenfe  quantities  of  ftones  which  have  been  continually  falling  into  it 
from  time  immemorial ;  where,  inftead  of  a  peninfula  having  been  formed  by  thofe 
ftones,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expe&ed,  the  fea  is  generally  faid  to  have  no  bot- 
tom. To  explain  this  apparent  paradox,  thefe  good  folks  affirm,  with  the  molt  entire 
convi&ion  that  what  they  fay  is  true,  that  the  ftones  of  the  volcano  which  fall  into  the 
fea  are  attracted  again  by  the  mountain  through  fecret  paflages ;  fo  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant circulation  from  the  volcano  to  the  fea,  and  the  fea  to  the  volcano. 

Id* 
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I  did  not  attempt  to  controvert  their  favourite  hypothefis,  which  would  have  been 
to  no  advantage,  and  to  no  avail ;  but  I  caufed  that  part  of  the  fea  to  be  founded,  and 
and  found  it  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  deep,  which,  though  it  is  not  a  great  depth 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  certainly,  in  this  place,  fomewhat  furprifing ;  as  it  was  rather 
to  be  expefted  that  the  continual  difcharge  of  ftones  into  it  fhould  have  produced  a  little 
hill,  which  would  at  Jaft  have  emerged  above  the  waves. 

Thinking  this  an  objeft  deferving  fome  inquiry,  1  determined  to  make  my  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fpot,  and  1  flatter  myfelf  I  have  difcovered  the  true  explanation  of  the  diffi*. 
culty.  The  ftones  which  have  formerly  been  thrown  into  the  jea  by  Stromboli,  and 
and  thofe  which  that  volcano  (till  continues  to  eje£t,  are  of  the  fame  kind ;  that  is,  as- 
I  have  already  faid,  fcoriaceous  lava.  Thefe,  from  their  being  porous  and  little  co- 
hering in  their  internal  ftru&ure,  eafily  crumble,  and  are  converted  into  fand,  as  is* 
feen  on  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  parts  of  the  iflands  ;  and  this  reparation  of  parts  is  pro- 
duced by  the  fimple  adtion  of  the  elements  of  air  and  water,  and  the  rolling  of  the  pieces- 
over  each  other  in  their  defcent.  A  fimilar  trituration  is  effe&ed  at  the  place  where- 
the  lava  falls  into  the  fea.  The  fteep  defcent  I  have  fo  frequently  mentioned  is  covered 
with  this  pulverized  lava  quite  to  the  fea-fhore.  A  part,  therefore,  of  the  fcoriae  is 
already  reduced  to  powder  before  it  touches  the  water ;  and  the  remainder,  which  falls 
into  the  fea  in  whole  pieces,  muft  foon  undergo  the  fame  trituration,  from*  the  aftioc  o£ 
the  waves  which  beat  fo  violently  in  various  direftions. 

I  muft  here  repeat  that  the  fea  which  furrounds  the  iflands  of  Lipari,  and  efpecially 
that  part  of  it  which  wafhes  Stromboli,  is  fubjedt  to  very  frequent  and  very  violent 
ftorms.  The  two  times  that  I  obferved  the  volcano  from  the  fea,  near  the  precipice^ 
though  it  was  what  the  faibrs  called  a  perfeft  calm,  our  boat  was  fo  tofled  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  make  ufe  of  the  oars  to  prevent  its  being  carried  from  the  place*  This 
agitation  of  the  water,  likewife,  extends  here  to  a  confiderable  depth,  as  is  fufficiently 
proved  by  feveral  obfervations.  The  inhabitants  of  Stromboli,  befkjes  nets,  make  ufe 
of  wheels,  or  a  kind  of  wicker  traps,  to  catch  fifh.  Into  thefe  they  put  ftones,  and  fink 
them  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  fort  of  floating  buoy  to  point  out  where  they  lie ;  but 
to  prevent  their  being  carried  away  by  the  waves,  in  a  ftorm,  it  is  neceflary  that  they 
fhould  be  funk  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  otherwife  they  would  be 
dafhed  againft  the  rocks  under  the  water,  and  loft.  As  th£  depth,  therefore,  of  that 
part  of  die  fea  into  which  the  fcoriae  fall  is  lefs  than  this,  that  is,  only  a  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet,  they  muft,  by  the  (hocks  of  the  tempeftuous  waves,  no  doubt,  be  foon 
broken,  reduced  to  fand,  and  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  k  is  not, 
therefore,  fo  extraordinary,  as  it  may  at  firft  view  appear,  that  this  part  of  the  fea  fhould 
be  fcarcely  ever  filled  by  the  fcoriaceous  lava  which  is  continually  falling  into  it. 

I. have  faid,  fcarcely  ever,  becaufe  I  was  told,  by  fome  of  the  people  of  Stromboli, 
that  about  forty-four  years  ago  the  volcano  threw  out  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fcoriar^ 
that  it  caufed  a  dry  place,  to  ufe  their  expreflion,  in  the  fea.  A  kind  of  hill  rofe  above 
the  waters,  which  remained  from  March  to  the  following  July,  when  it  gradually  dimi* 
nifhed,  by  the  a&ion  of  the  waves,  and  at  laft  difappeared.  The  hill  was  formed  pre- 
cisely in  that  place  where,  according  to  the  popular  report,  the  fea  has  no  bottom. 
This  fa&  not  only  is  agreeable  to  the  hypothefis  I  have  offered,  but  is  a  ftrong  confirma- 
tion of  its  truth. 

The  obfervations  I  had  been  able  to  make  on  the  volcano  from  the  fea  appeared  to  me 
iaterefting  and  inftru&ive ;  but  I  flattered  myfelf,  that  more  of  its  fecrets  would  be  re- 
vealed to  me,  if  I  made  a  nearer  vifit  to  it,  over  the  mountain  itfelf.  The  way  thither 
lay  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  it  being  irapoffible  to  approach  it  from  the  fea,  both* 
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from  the  inceflant  fhowprs  of  heated  (tones,  and  the  infuperable  precipices  on  both  fides 
of  the  deep  and  almoft  perpendicular  declivity.  I  began  this  journey  on  the  4th  of 
O&ober,  and  was  much  encouraged  by  the  ftate  of  the  volcano,  to  hope  I  fhould  fuc- 
ceed  according  to  my  wifhes,  as  fcarcely  a  fhade  of  fmoke  covered  the  higheft  points 
of  the  ifland.  To  arrive  there  it  was  neceffary  to  make  a  journey  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
reckoning  from  the  fea-fhore.'  The  firft  mile  is  not  difagreeable,  bu|  the  remainder  of 
the  way,  though  not  dangerous,  is  very  difficult ;  both  from  the  extreme  fteepnefs  of 
the  afcent,  from  the  impediment  of  the  fand,  in  which  the  leg  finks  almoft  up  to  the 
knee  at  every  ftep,  and  from  the  loofe  and  moveable  fcorise,  which  render  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain  extremely  rugged  $nd  flippery. 

Having  reached  this  fummit,  I  found  myfelf  on  one  of  the  two  points  which  render 
Stromboli  bifurcated,  though,  when  viewed  at  a  diftance  it  appears  conical.  This  fum- 
mit is  fituated  to  the  north-eaft;  the  other,  which  is  fomewhat  higher,  inclines  to  the 
ibuth-wefh  As  nearly  as  I  could  eftimateit,  the  altitude  of  the  latter  above  the  fea 
was  about  a  mile. 

To  pafs  from  one  fummit  to  the  other,  we  go  over  an  extenfive  plain,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  deferve  the  mod  attentive  examination.  We  firft  obferve  white  fumes,  which 
arife  from  five  apertures,  not  very  diftant  from  each  other. '  Thefe  fumes  have  a  ftrong 
fulphureo'us  odour,  and,  gliding  along  the  ground,  are  infufferable  from  their  extreme 
heat.  *  The  five  apertures  appear  fprinkled  over  with  fmallcryftals  of  fulphur,  and  mu- 
riate of  ammoniac  {fal-ammoniac).  The  ground  here  is  a  mixture  of  fand  and  fcorise  *, 
and  the  fand,  as  well  below  as  on  the  furface,  is  moift,  which  may  arife  from  two  caufes, 
either  from  the  fubterraneous  waters  being  raifed  in  vapour  by  the  volcanic  fire,  as  wa- 
ter conftantly  accompanies  burning  volcanos ;  or  from  the  union  of  the  acid  of  fulphur 
with  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  thefe  fumes  is  very  hot ;  and  wherever  a  hole  is  made 
with  a  flick,  a  new  dream  of  fmoke  arifes,  which  is  not  fugitive  but  durable.  If  you 
(lamp  with  the  foot,  a  feeble  kind  of  echoing  found  is  heard,  which  I  do  not  imagine 
to  be  occafioned  by  any  fubjacent  gulf  or  abyfs,  but  only  from  the  very  loofe  contex- 
ture of  the  ground,  which  is  only  compofed  of  fand  and  very  porous  fcorise ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Apennines,  where  the  ground  is  light  and  loofe, 
I  have  heard  the  fame  kind  of  found  on  damping  with  the  foot.  I  am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  this  hot  fuming  ground  has  a  communicaaon  with  the  volcano,  by  narrow 
winding  cavities  which  afford  a  paflage  to  the  vapours. 

Proceeding  to  the  weft,  over  the  plain  which  extends  between  the  two  fummits,  an- 
other objedt  arrefts  ftill  more  the  attention  of  the  obferver.  The  fummits  themfelves 
have  no  crater,  nor  any  veftiges  cf  one  ;  but  thefe  veftiges  are  fufficiently  evident  on 
the  fides  of  the  j>lain ;  which  here  finks  into  a  cavity,  which  may  be  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  above  two  hundred  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred 
and  fixty  in  depth.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  fand  and  fciorias,  not  of  a  very  ancient 
date,  but  the  produce  of  the  ejeftionsof  the  prefent  volcano.  The  internal  fides  of  the 
cavity,  however,  arejiot  of  thefe  materials;  they  are  formed  of  ftratas  of  lava  which 
bear  the  moft  evident  marks  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
this  was  the  firft  and  largeft  volcano  of  Stromboli,  which  formed  the  contexture  of 
the  ifland  by  its  lavas,  and  which,  in  a  great  degree,  had  been  filled  up  and  deftroyed 
by  the  earthy  depofitions  of  the  rain-waters,  the  matter  eje&ed  into  it  by  the  prefent 
volcano,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  falling  in  of  its  own  fides.  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  direftion  of  the  lavas,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  defcended  from  the 
centre  of  the  fummit ;    and  this  direction,  when  I  examined  the  lower  parts  of  the 
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ifland,  induced  me  to  conje&ure  that  the  principal  volcano  had  formerly  exifted  on  the 
fummit. 

Thefe  remains  of  an  ancient  crater  lie  between  two  points  of  the  mountain  which  were 
probably  formed  when  the  lava  gufhed  forth,  in  the  fame  raatiner  as  the  volcano  of 
Monte  Roffo  formed  two  diftinft  hills.  The  bottom  of  this  higher  and  more  ancient 
crater  of  Stromboli}  in  two  places,  emits  fumes,  which  do  not  differ  in  their  quality  from 
thofe  that  have  been  mentioned  above. 

From  thefe  two  fummits  the  eje&ions  of  the  prefent  crater  are  diftinftly  obfervable, 
as  it  is  not  diftant  more  than  half  a  mile  to  the  north ;  and  we  there  evidently  perceive 
that  it  lies  about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  the  edges  obfcurely  projedting,  and  form- 
ing a  cliff.  Here  I  was  better  able  than  on  the  fea  to  eftimate,  by  the  eye,  thelieight  to 
which  the  ejedfed  matter  afcends ;  and  can  affirm  that,  in  the  more  violent  eruptions,  it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  half  a  mile,  or  even  higher,  as  many  of  the.  ignited  (tones  were 
thrown  above  the  higheft  fummit  of  the  mountain.  They  did  not,  however,  reach  me, 
but  fell,  partly  on  the  precipice  which  defcends  to  the  fea,  and  partly  into  and  around 
the  crater.  The  eje&ions,  indeed,  which  I  call  the  moft  violent,  were  certainly  very 
moderate,  compared  with  thofe  which  the  two  natives  of  Stromboli  who  ferved  me  as 
guides,  allured  me  they  had  witnefled,  at  other  times,  from  that  fummit,  when,  as  they 
faid,  we  (hould  not  have  been  fafe  at  the  diftance  and  height  at  which  we  were  ;  and 
the  numerous  fcoriae  around  us,  the  produce  of  former  eruptions,  fully  confirmed  the 
truth  of  what  they  afferted.  They  likewife  deferved  attention  when  they  affirmed  thati 
at  thofe  times,  the  (tones  were  thrown  to  more  than  a  mile  in  height. 

From  the  fummit  of  Stromboli  I  defcended  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  volcano,  and  took  my  (tation  on  an  eminence  where  I  had  a  much  more 
diftinft  view  of  the  crater,  and  every  eruption  ;  and  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  intermiffions  which  have  been  fo  frequently  and  pofitively  afcribed  to  it  do  not  exift. 
The  explofions  fucceeded  each  other  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  there  was  rarely  the  interval 
of  three  or  four  minutes  between  any  two.  They,  however,  differed  greatly  in  their 
ftrength,  whicn  has  probably  occafioned  the  miftake  of  travellers  relative  to  the  inter- 
miffions of  Stromboli.  The  higheft  ejections,  as  I  have  already  faid,  did  not  rife  lefs 
than  half  a  mile  in  height ;  while  the  lowed  did  not  reach  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  and 
the  matter  fell  back  into  the  crater.  Between  the  greateft  and  the  lead  there  were  ejec- 
tions without  number ;  and  the  intenfity  of  the  found  correfp'onded  to  the  quality  of  the 
eje&ion.  At  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  volcano  the  moderate  and  fmaller  erup-  . 
tions,  with  their  accompanying  detonations,  were  not  perceptible,  but  the  greater  only ; 
which  not  being  fo  frequent,  may  eafily  induce  us  to  form  the  falfe  opinion  that  this 
burning  mountain  has  confiderable  intervals  of  repofe.  But  when  we  approach  nearer, 
we  diftm&Iy  perceive  the  difference  of  the  eje&ions,  and  the  error  of  fuch  a  fuppofition. 
Nor  can  the  fa£fc  I  obferved  be  confidered  as  accidental,  fince  the  two  guides  I  took 
with  me,  who  are  accuftomed  to  conduft  (trangers  to  this  place,  as  well  as  other  natives 
of  Stromboli,  who  frequently  pafs  that  way  to  cut  wood,  all  agreed  that  the  erup- 
tions of  this  volcano  are  continual  though  they  are  fometimes  ftronger  and  fometimes 
weaker. 

At  a  diftance,  there  was  a  very  perceptible  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the 
-eruption  and  the  detonation  ;  but  here,  the  difference  of  time  between  them  was  fcarcely 
any.  The  fragments  of  lava,  as  they  flew,  produced  a  hiding  found  ;  and  many  of  them 
"acquired  in  the  air  a  globofe  figure,  an  evident  proof  of  their  fluidity  ;  but  before  they 
came  to  the  ground  they  were  hardened,  retaining  the  fame  figure,  while  they  bounded 
•down  the  cliffs  and  precipice.  From  the  little  eminence  on  which  I  ftood  I  could  in  pan$ 
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difcover  the  internal  fides  of  the  crater,  though  I  could  not  fee  far  into  it ;  but  appear- 
ances feemed  to  indicate  that  it  could  not  be  very  deep  ;  for,  attentively  obferving  the 
fragments  of  lava  that  fell  again  immediately  into  the  crater,  I  remarked  that  almoft  as 
foon  as  they  had  entered  it  I  heard  the  found  produced  by  their  collifion  againft  the 
fubftance  on  which  they  fell.  This  found  refembled  that  which  would  be  caufed  fhould 
water,  or  rather  fome  denfer  fluid,  be  ftruck  with  a  number  of  ftavss  or  poles.  But  of 
this  phenomenon,  and  others  more  deferving  notice,  I  fhall  treat  presently  more  at 
length,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  other  fecrets  of  the  volcano  which  were  difclofed  by  a 
nearer  approach. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  fumes  which  exhale  from  this  mountain,  as  they  have 
an  immediate  relation  to  the  volcano.  Though  when  I  obferved  them  from  the  fea 
they  appeared  to  me  of  little  importance,  when  I  faw  them  from  the  fuilimit  and  body 
of  the  mountain  they  exhibited  a  thick  cloud,  feveral  miles  in  length,  exhaling  a  ftrong 
fmell  of  fulphur,  which,  however,  was  not  incommodious  to  me,  as  they  were  raifed  fe- 
veral poles  above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  This  cloud  entirely  obfeured  the  fun,  was 
black  in  the  middle,  but  whitifh  at  the  edges,  and  more  or  lefs  clear  according  to  the 
different  inclinations,  refrangencies,  and  refle&jons  of  the  light.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  this  immenfe  mafs  of  fmoke  extended  more  than  a  mile  in  height.  Though  it  con- 
tinually iffued  in  a  confiderable  quantity,  its  volume  did  not  increafe,  fince  as  much  was 
diffipated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  as  rofe  from  the  earth.  It  derived  its  origin 
from  a  threefold  fource.  Firfl,  as  often  as  the  crater  threw  up  flones,  a  cloud  of  grey 
fmoke  immediately  arofe,  which  was  thick  in  proportion  as  the  eje&ion  was  violent  and 
copious.  Secondly,  to  the  weft  of  the  crater,  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  are  fome 
obfeure  apertures,  through  which  arife,  like  white  clouds,  not  lefs  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dreams  of  fmoke,  which,  though  they  are  diftinft  at  firft,  mingle  as  they  rife, 
and  form  one  cloud. 

Laftly,  to  the  eaft  of  the  crater,  there  is  a  large  and  deep  cavern  from  which  afcends 
a  column  of  dark  and  very  thick  fmoke,  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  which  at  that 
i  time,  from  the  ftillnefs  of  the  air,  arofe  perpendicularly,  moving  in  large  circles 
through  a  confiderable  fpace,  and  afterwards  infenfibly  rarefying  as  it  removed  to  a  dif- 
tance. This  cavern  while  I  was  there  threw  out  no  ft  ones* 'nor  had  it  ever  been  known 
to  do  fo,  as  my  guides  allured  me,  though  it  had  always  anitted  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  fmoke.  The  caufes,  therefore,  of  this  fmoky  cloud  were  thefe  three,  of  which  the 
iirft  and  third  are  continual,  and  the  fecond  a£ks  as  often  as  the  crater  eje&s  its  burning 
matter :  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  are  all  three  conne&ed  with  the  volcanic 
gulph  which  makes  its  greateft  difcharge  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  and  a  much 
(mailer  from  each  of  the  fides. 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  obfervations  I  had  already  made,  my  curiofity  impelled  me  to 
attempt  further  difcoveries.  From  the  pointed  rock  on  which  I  flood,  I  could  only  fee 
the  edges  of  the  infide  of  the  crater.  I  confidered,  therefore,  whether  it  might  not  be 
poflible  to  obtain  a  fight  of  the  lower  parts  likewife ;  and,  looking  round  me,  I  per- 
ceived a  fmall  cavern,  hollowed  in  the  rock,  very  near  the  gulph  of  the  volcano,  into 
which  the  rock  above  prevented  the  entrance  of  any  burning  flones,  fhould  they  be 
thrown  fo  far.  It  was  likewife  fo  elevated,  that  from  it  the  crater  was  open  to  my  view* 
I-  therefore  haftened  to  take  my  flation  in  this  cavity,  taking  advantage  of  one  of  the 
very  fhort  intervals  between  the  eruptions.  To  my  great  fatisfaftion,  my  expe&ations 
were  completely  fulfilled ;  I  could  here  look  down  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  volcano, 
and  Truth  and  Nature,  flood,  as  it  were,  unveiled  before  me.  The  following  is  the 
description  of  the  objects  which  prefented  themfelves  to  my  wondering  eyes. 

6    .  The 
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The  edges  of  the  crater,  which  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  not  more  than  three- hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  in  circumference,  are  compofed  of  a  confufed  mixture  of  lavas,  fco* 
Viae,  and  fand*  The  internal  ficjes  contract  as  they  defcend,  and  aflume  the  fhape  of  a 
truncated  inverted  cone*  Thefe  fides,  from  the  eaft  to  the  fouth,  have  only  a  gentie 
declivity,  but  in  the  other  parts,  they  are  very  fteep.  In  many  places,  they  appeared  in- 
truded over  with  yellow  fubftances,  which  I  imagine  to  be  the  muriate  of  ammoniac 
(fal  ammoniac)  or  fulphur. 

The  crater,  to  a  certain  height,  is  filled  with  a  liquid  red  hot  matter,  refembling  melted 
brafs,  and  which  is  the  fluid  lava.  This  lava  appeared  to  be  agitated  by  two  diftinft  mo- 
tions ;  the  one  intefline,  whirling,  and  tumultuous ;  and  the  other,  that  by  which  it  is  im- 
pelled upwards.  This  motion  in  particular  merited  to  be  examined  with  attention.  The 
liquid  matter  is  raifed,  fometimes  with  more  ind  fo  me  times  with  lefs  rapidity  within  the 
crater,  and  when  it  has  reached  the  diftanc^  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  from  the  up* 
per  edge,  a  found  is  heard  not  unlike  a  very  (hort  clap  of  thunder j  while  at  the  fame 
momenta  portion  of  the  lava,  feparated  into  a  thoufand  p'eices,is  thrown  up,  with  inde- 
fcribable  fwiftnefs,  accompanied  with  a  copious  eruption  of  fmoke,  afhes,  and  fand. 
A  few  moments  before  the  report*  the  fuperficies  of  the  lava  is  inflated,  and  covered 
with  large  bubbles ;  fome  of  which  are  feveral  feet  in  diameter,  which  bubbles  prefently 
burft,  and*  at  the  fame  inftant,  the  detonation  and  fiery  fhower  take  place.  After  the 
explofion,  the  lava  within  the  crater  finks,  but  foon  again  rifes  as  before,  and  new  tu- 
ino'urs  appear,  which  again  burft  and  produce  new  explofions.  When  the  lava  finkst 
k  produces  litHe  or  no  found ;  but  when  it  rifes,  and  elpecially  when  it  begins  to  be 
inflated  with  bubbles,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  found,  fimilar,  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ference of  magnitude,  to  th&t  of  a  liquor  boiling  vehemently  in  a  caldron. 

I  remained  in  this  cavity,  which  fo  conveniently  (heltered  me  from  danger,  an  hour  and 
a  quarter ;  during  which  time,  befides  the  obfervations  I  have  already  dated,  I  was  en* 
abled  to  make  the  following : 

Every  ejection,  however fmall,  was  not  only  accompanied  by  an  explofion,  but  was* 
proportionate  to  it  in  its  intenfity.     Hence,  as  the  (tones  which  are  only  thrown  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twenty  yards  above  the  crater,  are  not  vifible  to  the  eye  at  a  diftance, 
fo  neither  is  the  detonation,  by  which  fuch  ejections  are  accompanied,  fenfible  to  the 
€ar.  

In  the  fmaller  and  moderate  eje&ions,  the  (tones  fell  back  into  the  crater*  and  at  their 
collifion  with  the  fluid  lava  produced,  as,  I  have  already  faid,  a  found  fimilar  to  that  of 
water  ftruck  by  a  number  of  ftaves ;  but  in  the  greater  ejections,  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  them  always  fell  without  the  mouth;  though  that  lying  low,  and  furrounded 
with  heights,  the  greater  part  of  them  rolled  again  into  it.  Here,  however,  we  rtiufl 
except  that  fide  of  the  crater  which  lies  immediately  over  the  precipice  before  defcribed, 
fince  there  every  (tone  which  fell  without  the  crater  bounded  down  the  declivity,  and 
defcended  to  the  fea.  When  I  viewed  this  precipice  from  the  water,  it  appeared  to  me 
to  terminate  in  a  point ;  but  here  i  diftin&ly  perceived,  that,  where  it  reached  the  vol- 
cano, it  was  more  than  fixty  feet  in  breadth. 

The  rednefs  of  thel  arger  ignited  (tones,  (which  were  only  pieces  of  fcoriaceous  lava,) 
was  vifible  in  the  air,  notwithftanding  the  light  of  the  fun.  Many  of  them  clafhed 
againft  each  other  and  were  broken,  which  happened  only  when  they  were  at  a  certain 
height ;  for,  when  they  were  nearer  to  the  volcano,  they  frequently  adhered,  on  touch- 
ing each  other,  in  confequence  of  the  fluidity  they  retained.  The  lava  of  the 
crater,  when  it  rofe  or  fell,  emitted  but  little  fmoke ;  but  a  great  quantity  when  it 
exploded*  ' 
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The  fmoke  iflfued  from  its  fiflures,  but  almoft  immediately  difappeared  after  the  ex- 
plofion.  It  might  be  compared  to  the  fmoke  produced  by  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  and 
which  appears  and  difappears  with  the  fla(h.  This  fmoke  appeared  to  me  extraneous 
to  the  lava ;  at  lead,  the  fragments  of  the  latter  neither  fmoke  as  they  fly  in  the  air, 
nor  after  they  have  reached  the  ground. 

In  confequence  of  the  alternate  riling"  and  finking  of  the  lava,  according  as  it  is  in- 
flated  or  makes  its  difcharge,  the  depth  of  the  crater  cannot  be  confidered  as  conftant. 
When  the  lava  is  at  it$  height,  it  may  be  about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  and 
when  it  ha?  fubfided,  about  forty  or  fifty ;  the  greateft  rifmg  of  the  lava  may,  therefore,, 
be  eftimated  at  about  twenty  feet. 

If  we  attentively  examine  the  edges  of  the  crater,  we  can  difcover  no  figns  that  the* 
lava  .has  ever  overflowed  the  brink,  much  lefs  that  it  has  poured  a  torrent  down  the 
fteep  fide  of  the  mountain. 

Though  the  ejections  of  the  larger  and  heavier  ftones  have  fhort  intermiflions,  thofe 
of  the  leffer  and  lighter  have  fcarcely  any.  Did  not  the  eye  perceive  how  thefe  fhowers 
of  ftones  originate,  it  would  be  fuppofed  that  they  fell  from  the  fky :  the  noife  of  the 
more  violent  eruptions  refembling  that  of  thunder,  and  the  darknefs  occafioned  by  the 
mounting  cloud  of  fmoke,  prefent  the  image  of  a  tempeft. 

Such  were  the  phenomena  of  the  volcano  of  Stromboli,  which  I  obferved  with  the 
otmoft  convenience  from  the  flation  I  have  defcribed.  Though  it  is  impoflible  perfectly 
to  pourtray  fuch  aftonithing  fcenes  by  any  drawing ;  the  representation  I  have  given  ia 
the  plate  of  a  part  of  Stromboli,  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more  adequate  idea 
of  the  principal  objefts. 

In  this  plate  AAA  reprefents  the  vaft  column  of  fmoke  which,  to  the  eaft  of  the 
mountain,  iffues  from  a  deep  and  fpacious  cavern,  moving  direftly  upward.  BBB,  the 
numerous*  ft  reams  of  fmoke  arifing  on  the  oppofite  fide,  above  which  I  am  myfelf  re- 
prefented,  (landing  in  the  cavity  of  the  rock  which  I  have  defcribed,  and  looking  down 
on  the  fhowers  of  fiery  matter  ejected  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  which  has  ait' 
opening  in  front  to  afford  a  view  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  crater  and  the  fiery  ejec- 
tions* A  part  of  the  latter  are  reprefented  as  falling  at  the  top  of  the  precipice  which 
joins  to  the  edges  of  the  volcano,  down  which  they  bound,  and  precipitate  into  the  fea. 

To  the  appearances  already  defcribed,  which  I  obferved  by  day,  I  (hall  add  others 
that  prefented  themfelves  by  night ;  the  cavity  in  the  rock,  which  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, affording  me  the  convenience  to  make  my  obfervations,  like  wile  at  that  time* 
in  perfedl  fecurity. 

The  furface  of  the  burning  lava  within  the  crater  never  emitted  any  fenfible  flame* 
not  even  when  the  bubbles  upon  it  burft  with  an  explofion;  but  it  (hone  with  a  glow- 
ing vivid  light,  and  refembled,  in  its  appearance,  melted  glafs  in  a  furnace.  From 
this  fui  face  the  light  diffufed  itfelf  around,  and  (hot  upwards,  but  with  irregularity* 
fometimes  rifing  and  fbmetimes  falling,  according,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  lava  itfelf 
rofe  or  funk. 

This  light  in  the  air  became  more  vivid  at  every  eje&ion  of  ignited  ftones ;  and  was 
likewife  increafed  in  intenfity  by  the  quantity  of  (parks  that  accompanied  each  eje&ion 
which  were  produced,  in  part,  from  the  breaking  of  a  number  of  the  ftones,  in  their 
clalhing  againft  each  other. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  volcano  during  the  night ;  but  while  I  was  obferving 
it  in  my  fecure  recefs,*  and  contemplating  the  aftonithing  fpe&acle,  an  unexpe&ed  phe- 
nomenon excited  in  me  much  more  alarm  than  pleafure*  The  eruptions  of  the  vol- 
cano fuddenly  ceafed,  the  boiling  lava  fank  lower  than  ufual,  without  again  rifing,  and 
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loft  its  vivid  glowing  rednefs ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  numerous  dreams  of  fmoke, 
to  the  weft  of  the  volcano,  which  before  rofe  in  filence,  began  to  iflue  with  a  loud  hiffi. 
ing  found,  and  the  apertures  from  which  they  exhaled  to  fhine  with  a  bright  colour  of 
fire. .  I.  know  nothing  to  which  the  found  produced  by  the  iffuing  of  thefe  fumes  can. 
be  more  properly  compared  than  the  blowing  of  large  bellows  into  a  furnace  by  which- 
metals  are  melted ;  fuch  as  I  have  feen  at  Zalatna  in  Tranfylvania,  and  Schemnitz,  and 
Kremnitz,  in  Hungary ;  except  that  thefe  volcanic  bellows  roared  a  hundred  times  louder,. 
and  almoft  deafened  the  ear. 

The  unexpe&ed  change  within  the  crater,  and  my  nearnefs  to  thofe  fumes,  which, 
as  they  abounded  with  highly  noxious  fulphureous  vapours,  I  feared  might  have  mif* 
chievous  effe&s,  alarmed  me  fo  much,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  a  place 
which  appeared  fo  dangerous,  and  feeking  fafety  in  flight;  had  not  the  guides  encou* 
raged  me  to  ftay,  afluring  me,  from  their  repeated  experience,,  that  my  fears  were 
groundlefs.  "  The  burning  matter  which  boils  within  the  cavern/'  faid  one  of  them*. 
"  always  contains  a  great  quantity  of  air.  This  air  has  at  prefent  left  the  fire,  and  paf- 
fed  through  fubterraneous  paffages  to  thofe  apertures  from  which  the  fmoke  iffues,  and 
which  we  call  refpiri  (vent-holes ^  becaufe  there  the  air  from  the  fire  finds  vent.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  fear :  the  noife  of  thefe  vent-holes  will  foon  ceafe,  and  the  crater  boifc 
and  throw  out  burning  matter  as,  before/* 

My  companion  gave  me  this  account  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhewed  he  had  himfelf  na 
idea  of  danger,  and  the  event  happened  precifely  as  he  foretold.  In  a  very  fhort  time* 
the  fumes  and  the  volcano  returned  to  their  former  ftate.  My  two  guides  afterwards  af- 
fured  me  that  this  appearance  very  rarely  happened,  and  when  it  did  was  never  of  long; 
duration.  From  this  difcourfe,  and  other  conversation  which  I  had  with  them  after- 
wards, I  perceived  that  thefe  two  natives  of  Stromboli  were  better  acquainted  than  any 
Other  perfon  with  the  fecrets  of  their  volcano,  and  the  explanation  they  had  given  me  of 
the  phenomenon  1  had  witneffed,  appeared  to  me  extremely  judicious. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bubbles  which  arife  in  the  liquid  lava,  and  burft. 
with  an  explofion,  are  generated  by  anelaftic  fluid  there  collected  and  confined,  which 
being  dilated  by  the  ftrong  aftion  of  the  fi^e,  and  incapable  eafiiy  to  difengage  itfelf 
from  the  tenacious  lava,  violently  burfts  it,  and  ruflies  above  the  crater,  producing  at 
the  fame  time  a  detonation.  Hence,  originate  the  fhowers  of  ejedted  matter,  which  are 
more  or  lefs  copious,  and  rife  to  a  greater  or  lefs  height,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  quantity  and  ftrength  of  this  fluid ;.  which  elcaping,  at  every  explofion,  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  lava,  thefe  fink,  and  again  rife  when  they  have  received  afreih  fupply. 
Supposing,  then,  the  fourceof  the  .fluid  confined,  from  time  to  time,  within  the  liquid 
lava,  to  be  inexhauftible,  we  (hall  eafiiy  perceive  that  the  eruptions  mud  be  inceflant.. 
If  from  the  extreme  tenacity  of  the  lava,  its  want  of  fufficient  fluidity,  or  any  other  un- 
known caufe,  it  fhould  be  unable  to  burft  it,  and  open  itfelf  a  paflage  within  the  crater^ 
it  will  make  its  way  through  the  fubterraneous  channels  to  thofe  apertures  from  which 
the  fumes  afcend,  through  which  it  will  iflue,  with  confiderable  noife,  till  the  obftacle- 
it  met  with  in  the  lava  be  removed.  In  fuch  a  cafe  the  lava  will  fink  without  again  rif- 
ing  during  this  interval,  and  will  lofe  its  fiery  rednefs  from  being  no  longer  urged  by 
the  energy  of  the  elaftic  fluid ;  while,  from  the  contrary  reafon,  the  apertures  front 
which  the  fumes  iflue  will  acquire  a  glowing  rednefs,  becaufe  the  fluid  efcapes  through 
•them  with  violence. 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  floated  in  my  mind,  when,  the  night  being,  confiderably 
advanced,  I  returned  home,  with  my  imagination  ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  objects  I 
bad  feen,    Thefe  ideas  I  afterwards,  in  a  cooler  moment,,  recalled  to  a  rigorous  exa- 
mination, 
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miration,  enquiring,  efpecially,  what  might  be  the  nature  of  volcanic  gafes,  not  only 
of  fuch  as  areimprifoned  in  the  liquid  lavas  of  Stromboli,  but  of  thofe  *hich  are  infc« 
parable  from  other  burning  vokanos ;  as  likewife  in  what  manner  they  a&,  to  produce 
the  ejeflions ;  obje&s  which  appear  to  me  to  be  at  once  new  and  highly  interefting. 
Thefe  enquiries  produced  a  number  of  obfervations  andconne&ed  experiments,  which 
it  will  be  more  proper  to  prefent  the  reader  in  another  part  of  the  work  than  in  this 
place ;  both  becaufe  they  regard  volcanos  in  general,  and  becaufe  to  detail  and  explain 
thetn  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my  prefent  fiibjeft,  which  is  to  fpeak  of  the  objefts  I 
©bferved  in  this  volcanic  country.  As  I  have,  therefore,  given  fome  account  of  the 
nature  and  conformation  of  Stromboli,  and  the  moft  remarkable  phenomena  of  its 
volcano,  I  (hall  proceed  to  defcribe,  in  the  following  chapter,  the  different  fubftances 
of  which  this  ifland  is  compofed. 


"CHAP.   XL STROMBOLI,  CONTINUED, 

The  component fubftances  of  this  ifland  arefcoria,  lavas,  tufas,  pun/ices,  and  fpecular  iron.—* 
Three  kinds  of  feoria.—The  jirft  kind  has  fome  degree  of  vitrification. — Stromboli  pro* 
duces  no  true  vitrifications  or  enamels. — The  name  of  pumice  not  fui  table  to  this  kind  of 
Jcoria. — Its  ejection,  and  the  figure  which  it  fometimes  takes  in  the  air. — Second  kind  of 
fcoria,  for  which  Stromboli  is  remarkable.— Its  decompofttion  where  the  acidfulphureous 
vapours  prevail.'— The fubftances  thrown  out  of  Stromboli  more  ailed  on  by  the  fire,  than 
thofe  cjefled  by  other  volcanos.— The  aflivity  of  the  fires  of  Strofnboli  has  long  remained 
the  fame. —Fal/e  opinion  of  fome,  that  volcanic  glaffes  derive  their  origin  from  re-melted 
lavas.— Third  kind  of  fcoria. — All  thefe  three  kinds  of  fcoria  originally  porphyry  with 
a  horn  flone  bafe+— Enumeration  of  the  different  lavas  of  Stromboli.— Its  tufas  and  pu- 
mices.— Specular  iron.— Dangerous  fituation  in  which  the  latter  is  found.— Its  cryjlalli* 
zation,  beauty,  and  variety. — Flakes  offulphate  of  lime  (feletiite  or  gypfumj  incruflfome 
of  thefe  cryflallizations,  which  confxfi  of  very  thin  leaves  of  iron  fqfiened  on  each  other.— 
Hardnefs,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fragility  of  this  iron. — Changes  produced  in  it,  when 
expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  and  that  excited  by  oxygenous  gas  (dcphlogiflicatcd  air), 
—uecompofed  lava  the  matrix  of  thisfpecular  iro?u—Caufe  of  this  decompofttion. —  Com* 
parifon  between  this  fpecular  iron  difcovered  by  the  author,  and  that  noticed  by  others  in 
volcanic  matters. — This  fpecular  iron  produced  in  the  dry  way.—Rarenefs  of  it  in  volca* 
nic  countries.— Sulphureous  acids  produce  no  change  in  the  iron  of  Stromboli. — Its  anti- 
quity.—The  ifland  of  Stromboli  formed  by  necks  of  porphyry,  melted  by  fubterraneous  con* 
jftagrations,  and  thrown  up  by  the  fea.— Different  porphyries  of  countries  not  volcanic  ex- 
pofed to  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  to  compare  the  changes  caufed  in  them  by  that  with  thofe 
produced  by  the  volcanic  fire.— The  epoch  oftbefitfl  conflagrations  of  Stromboli  anterior 
to  all  biflory. — Few  notices  left  of  them  by  the  ancients.— Strabo's  accounts  of  Stromboli 
>and  Volcano*— The  eruptions  of  the  latter  mountain  mvft  have  been  more  frequent  and 
Jironger,  in  the  time  of  that  geographer,  than  at  preftnt.—  Wind  which,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus?  blew  from  thefe  two  iflands. — Miftake  of  Oiuvcrius,  that  in  bis  time 
the  crater  of  Stromboli  was  at  the fummit  of the  mountain.— The  mdfl  ancient  epoch  of  tfie 
conflagration  of  Stromboli,  known  to  us  from  hi/lory,  anterior  to  the  Chri/iiaft  era  by  about 
390  years.'— Enquiries  relative  to  the  matters  which  have  fo  long  maintain  ed  this  cork  " 
fiagration. 

THE  fubftances  of  which  this  ifland  is  formed,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
jlifcover,  are  fcoriae,  lavas,  pumices,  and  fpecular  iron j  as  likewife  the  fand  of  which  1 

have 
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have  fufficiently  fpoken  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Of  the  fcorise  there  are  three  kinds  ; 
the  firft  is  extremely  light,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  on  it  the  violence  of  the  fire  has 
taken  moft  effeft.  Some  fmall  pieces  are  coated  over  with  a  true  varnifh  of  glafs  j  the 
others  in  general  confift  of  femi-tranfparent  vitreous  threads,  fome  of  which  are  as  fine 
as  the  threads  of  a  fpider's  web.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  matter  was  in  a 
ftate  of  femi- vitrification,  when  its  parts  were  feparated  by  the  elaftic  fluids,  and  rendered 
extremely  porous ;  but  that  fome  of  it,  inftead  of  feparating,  lengthened  into  threads, 
which  hardened  on  its  contact  wijh  the  air.  We  perceive  likewife,  that  only  a  degree 
more  of  heat  was  neceflary  to  render  the  vitrification  complete. 

Of  the  various  bodies  ejefted  by  the  volcano  of  Stromboli,  this  kind  of  fcoria  appears 
to  be  that  on  which  it  has  afted  with  moft  effed.  It  has  not,  however,  been  changed 
into  a  true  glafs,  if  we  except  fome  pieces  of  very  inconfiderable  fize.  The  conflagration 
of  Stromboli  has  never,  therefore,  arrived  at  this  degree  of  violence,  as  I  could  not  find 
throughout  the  whole  ifland  either  vitrifications  or  enamels*  The  natives  themfelves 
indeed  fufficiently  fatisfied  me  of  their  non-exiftence,  as  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  ifland 
of  Lipari  are  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Eolian  ifles,  under  the  common 
name  oiferizzi. 

But  may  not  the  fcoria  here  defcribed  as  in  a  great  degree  filamentous,  be  confidered 
as  a  fpecies  of  pumice  ?  I  certainly  do  not  perceive  in  it  the  diftinguifhing  charafterifticsy, 
for  the  fibrous  quality  alone1  is  not  fufficient.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  when  any 
ftone,  in  confequence  of  the  a&ion  of  volcanic  fires,  paffes  into  the  ftate  of  pumice,  cer- 
tain determinate  conditions  are  required,  either  in  it,  or  in  the  degree  of  beat  to  which 
it  is  expofed,  or  perhaps  in  both,  which  are  not  yet  fufficiently  known  to  volcanic  natu*- 
ralifts,  notwithftanding  the  attention  they  have  beftowed  on  the  fubjeS.  Of  this  the 
prefent  fcoria  may  furnifh  an  example.  The  {tone  which  was  its  bafe,  by  the  adiorr 
of  fire,  had  been  diffolved  into  lava  within  the  crater j  and  this  lava  by  the  a&ion  of 
elaftic  fluids,  and  probably  by  that  iikewife  of  fulphur,  has  become  a  filamentous  fut> 
itance,  and  as  its  filaments  are  vitreous,  appears  to  fhew  an  immediate  difpofition  to 
change  into  pumice ;  but  it  was  not  formed  by  nature  to  become  that  fubftance,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  fmall  pieces  which  have  aflumed  the  thin  vitreous  coating.  Were  the  fires 
of  Stromboli  more  violent  and  powerful,  the  ftones  which  are  melted  and  thrown  out 
would  pafs  from  the  ftate  of  fcoria  to  that  of  perfed  glafs,  without  firft  acquiring  the 
nature  of  pumice. 

The  fcoriss  of  this  kind  are  never  thrown  by  the  volcano  in  large  pieces  to  any  great 
diftance,  from  the  great  eafe  with  which  they  break  and  pulverize. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  a  few  pieces  of  thefe  fcoriae  incline  to  a  cylindrical 
figure,  and  that  their  filaments  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  Both  thefe  ef- 
fects, in  my  opinion,  may  be  attributed  to  the  proje&ile  impetus  received  from  the  elaftic 
fluids  when  forced  from  the  lava  in  the  crater  j  thofe-  pieces  not  having  had  time  to 
take  a  globular  form,  both  from  their  fudden  cooling  and  coagplation  in  the  air,  and 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize.  * 

I  fhall  now  proceed  jp  fpeak  of  the  fecond  kind  of  fcoria,  I  mean  that  for  which 
Stromboli  is  celebrated,  and  of  which  its  ejections  principally  confift.  This  fpecies  ia 
its  external  appearance  has  no  effential  difference  from  the  former ;  but  its  fpecific  gra- 
•  .vity  is  nearly  three  times  as  great,  it  is  not  at  all  fibrous,  and  only  exhibits  theflighteft 
figns  of  a  beginning  vitrification.  In  other  refpefts,  like  the  greater  part  of  fcorias,  it 
is  not  only  rough,  Scattered  over  with  tumours  and/  irregular  figures,  and  every  where 
fcorified  ;  but  it  is  full  of  vacuities  of  round,  oblong,  and  other  forms.  The  largeft  of 
thefe  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  fmalleft  almoft  invifible.    They  extend 

through 
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through  every  part  of  the  fcoria  quite  to  the  innermoft  fubftance,  even  in  the  largefl: 
pieces ;  and  in  the  centre  'of  fome  they  are  found  more  numerous  and  large.  Hence 
it  appears  that  a  univerfal  effervefcence  of  the  elaftic  fluids  mult  have  prevailed  in  the 
fubftance  of  thefe  fcorias  while  they  were  in  a  fluid  ftate.  The  internal  furface  of  each 
of  thefe  cavities  is,  as  it  were,  coated  with  a  dull  dark-red  varniih,  while  the  reft  of  the 
fcoria  is  black.  To  difcover  the  vifible  chara&eriftics  of  this  fcoria,  it  mud  be  examined 
with  a  lens  in  the  recent  fra&ures:  we  then  perceive  that  the  grain  is  not  very  fine, 
without  brilliancy,  and  of  a  uniform  texture.  Its  hardnefs  is  moderate,  its  fra&ure  ir* 
regular,  it  gives  fome  fparfcs  with  ft  eel,  emitsTa  weak  earthy  odour,  and  attracts  the  mag* 
netic  needle  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  line.  Thefe  exterior  marks  afford  ground  to  believe 
that  this  fcoria  has  for  its  bafe  the  horn-done ;  and  its  component  principles  confirm 
the  fuppofition  beyond  contradiction. 

This  bafe  however,  is  not  homogeneous,  fince  it  contains  feltfpars  and  fhoerls.  On 
examining  k  with  attention,  we  perceive  that  it  is  interfperfed  with  a  great  number  of 
fmall  white  fpots,  which  form  a  remarkable  contraft  with  the  black  ground  on  which 
they  appear.  By  having  recourfe  to  the  aid  of  the  lens,  we  difcover  that  thefe  fpots  are 
fcales  of  feltfpar.  As  they  are  quite  flat,  wherever  they  are  viewed  in  the  frafture,  they 
appear  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  line,  but  longer  when  feen  on  a  flat  furface. 

The  number  of  the  ihoerls  contained  in  this  fcoria  is  very  con fider ably  lefs  than  that 
of  the  feltfpars,  but  they  are  much  larger.  They  are  of  a  black  colour,  and  in  figure 
prifms,  the  length  of  many  of  which  is  five  lines,  and  the  breadth  two.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  to  extrad  entire  prifms  from  the  fcoria,  on  account  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  adhere  to  it. 

They  may  be  obtained  much  more  eafily  in  certain  low  bottoms  near  the  crater, 
where  they  may  be  found  feparated  from  the  fcoria,  the  fmall  fragments  of  which  are 
there  accumulated  in  great  quantities.  Detached  fhoerls  may  there  be  found  little  al- 
tered by  the  atmofphere  and  elements;  many  of  them  indeed  fra&ured  and  mutilated, 
but  fome  few  entire,  and  ftiil  preferving  their  prifmatic  figure,  which  is  o&ohedrousr, 
and  terminated  by  two  pyramids  ••  They  will  fcarcely  cut  glafs,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  very  hard.  Their  appearance  is  vitreous,  and  they  feem  as  uninjured  as  when 
they  were  in  the  rock,  their  primitive  matrix. 

Befides  the  feltfpars  and  fhoerls,  thefe  fcorias  contain  various  other  fmall  ftones,  which 
I  at  firit  doubted  whether  I  fhould  confider  as  another  fpecies  of  fhoerls,  or  as  what  have 
been  called  volcanic  chryfolites.  They  have  the  tranfparency  of  glafs,  and  are  of  beau- 
tiful colours.  Some  are  of  a  fine  grafs  green,  others  of  a  deeper  emerald  green,  and 
others  of  a  mixture  of  green  and  yellow.  Some  of  thefe  qualities,  which  are  common 
to  chryfolites,  and  to  certain  fpecies  of  fhoerls,  caufed  me  to  doubt,  when  I  firft  exa- 
mined them,  whether  I  fhould  clafs  them  with  the  former  or  the  latter.  But  befides 
that  I  could  not  difcover  that  they  had  any  regular  figure,  the  eafe  with  which  they  were 
fufed  with  the  blow-pipe,  determined  me  rather  to  confider  them  as  fhoerls. 

From  the  obfervarions  that  have  already  been  made,  it  feans  clear  that  thefe  two  fpe- 
cies of  fcoriae  are  of  the  nature  of  porphyry,  as  they  are  comgpfed  of  a  horn-ftone  in 
which  feltfpars  and  fhoerls  are  incorporated  f. 

•  The  original  has  "  two  dihedrous  pyramids"  (dkepiramuS  diedre).  But  (as  the  German  t  rand  a  tor  hat 
jtghtly  remarked)  who  has  ever  feen  a  pyramid  with  only  two  fides?  I  have,  therefore,  with  him,  omitted 
the  word,  whLhmuft  have  been  inferted  by  fome  mi  (lake.— T. 

f  It  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  moll  recent  dtfeovcries  of  chemical  analyfis,  that  the  bafe  of  the  greater 
part  of  porphyries  is  ihoerl  ia  the  mafs,  or  horn-lloOe,  ortrapp  ;  thoiigh  it  cannot  be  denied  that  thib  bafe  is 
iikfcwifc  frequently  fiikreous.  Many  of  the  lava*,  therefore,  of  the  Phfegreaa  Fields,  which  1  have  defcribed 
in  the  firft  volume,  may  be  referred  to  this  kind  of  ftone. 

But 
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But  before  I  difmifs  this  fecond  kind  of  fcoria,  I  mufl  make  one  more  obfervation  on 
it.  Some  pieces  of  this  fcoria  lay  near  the  apertures,  from  which  the  ftreams  of  fmoke 
1  have  already  mentioned  arofe  to  the  weft  of  the  volcano.  I  colle&ed  fome  of  thefej 
which  had  almoft  (topped  up  one  of  the  orifices  through  which  the  fumes  iffued,  and> 
which  confequently  was  ftrongly  acted  on  by  them.  Thefe  pieces  had  undergone 
changes  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  lavas  of  Solfatara.  They  had  loft  their  black  colour, 
were  covered  with  Hght-yellowifh  cruft,  and  were  become  fo  foft  that  they  might  be 
cut  with  a  knife. .  The  flioerls,  however,  in  the  part  where  this  alteration  had  taken 
place,  had  undergone  no  change.  But  the  fulphureous  acid  which  had  afted  on  this 
fcoria,  befides  having  in  part  decompofed  it,  had  likewife  produced  in  its  cavities  fmail 
aggregates  of  fulphate  of  alumine  (alum),  and  fulphate  of  lime  (gypfum).  This  obfer- 
vation I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  not  on  volcanic  produfts  long  fince  decom- 
pofed, which  decompofition  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  mud  have  been  effe&ed  by 
the  means  of  fulphureous  acids ;  but,  inftru&ed  by  nature  herfelf,  on  a  product  actu- 
ally undergoing  decompofition,  and  thus  prefenting  an  inconteftable  proof  of  the  power 
of  thefe  acids  to  decompofe  fuch  fubftances. 

1  have  denominated  the  principal  matters  ejedted  by  Stromboli,  and  on  which  I  have 
hitherto  treated,  fcoriae  ;  though,  according  to  the  judicious  and  juft  remark  of  M.Do- 
lomieu,  thefe  differ  from  lavas  only  in  having  undergone  greater  alteration  within  the 
volcano,  having  been  more  inflated,  and  acquired  a  funace  more  rugged,  and  of  a  more 
irregular  form  ;  and  fuch  precifely  is  the  appearance  of  the  (tones  thrown  out  by  Strom- 
boli. I  am  aware,  however,  that  the  difference  of  thefe  circumftances  is  not  intrinfic  and 
effential ;  and  that,  therefore,  what  I  have  termed  fcoria  may  be  likewife  called  lava,  only 
more  changed  in  the  volcano,  fince  it  is  in  fubftance  the  fame  matter  melted  by  the  fire, 
and  differently  modified  by  the  elaftic  gafes.  I  think,  notwithstanding,  that  I  have  ex- 
preffed  myfelt  with  fufficient  propriety,  when,  in  the  laft  chapter,  I  faid  that  the  lava 
fwelled,  funk,  burft,  and  was  thrown  up  into  the  air,  though  I  have  afterwards  called 
the  congealed  pieces  of  it  fcoriae,  fince  they  poffefs  the  chara&eriftics  of  that  fubftance. 

With  refpeft  to  the  matters  that  ferment  and  boil  up  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  I 
ftall  here  make  a  remark  which  may  deferve  con fi deration.  This  volcano,  befides  the 
Angularity  of  having  been  in  a  continual  (late  of  eruption  from  time  immemorial,  has 
alfo  this  other,  that  the  fubftances  it  ejedts  are  more  repeatedly  a&ed  on  by  the  fires  of 
its  crater  than  in  other  volcanos.  The  latter  being  fituated  at  the  fummit  or  deep  moun. 
tains,  having  once  thrown  out  their  ignited  (tones  beyond  the  edges  of  the  fiery  gulf, 
never  receive  them  again,  as  they  pour  headlong  down  their  fides.  But  the  crater  of 
Stromboli  is  fituated  half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  furrounded,  except  only  on  the  fide 
which  faces  the  north,  by  deep  precipices;  fo  that, befides  the  fcoriae  which  are  thrown 
up  perpendicularly,  and  fall  again  immediately  into  it,  great  quantities  which  are  thrown 
beyond  its  edges  roll  down  the  declivities*  and  return  again  into  it.  When  we  confider, 
therefore,  how  many  ages  this  recurrence  of  burning  matters  into  the  volcano  has  con- 
tinued, we  might  expeft  that  from  the  continued  aftion  of  the  fire  they  mud  approach 
very  near  to  a  vitreous  nature,  or  rather  be  changed  into  perfedt  glafs }  yet  this  is  by 
no  means  the  feft.  I  cJufed  a  quantity  of  fcoria  to  be  dug  up  from  the  depth  of  eight 
feet,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  and  found  it  exactly  refemble 
that  on  the  furface,  though  it  muft  have  been  ejefted  fo  long  a  time  before.  It  is  like* 
wife  to  be  remarked  that  the  flioerls  in  the  recent  fcoriae  are  as  entire,  and  as  completely 
cryftallized,  as  thofe  in  the  mod  ancient. 

Thefe  observations  are  a  certain,  and,  in  my  opinion,  elegant  proof  that  the  activity 
of  the  fire  has  never  been,  in  former  ages,  either  greater  or  lefs  than  h  is  at  prefent, 

vol.  v.  fi  Not 
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Not  lefs,  fince  then  the  fafion  of  the  matters  in  the  crater  would  not  have  taken  place, 
and  confequently  there  would  have  been  no  eruptions ;  nor  greater,  (at  lead  not  in  any 
confiderable  degree,)  otherwife  the  fcoriae  would  have  been  completely  vitrified,  and  the 
ihoerls  fufed,  as  we  find  them  by  our  common  fires  when  intenfe. 

Hence  likewife  appears  what  little  foundation  there  is  for  the  opinion  of  fome  nature- 
lifts,  who  have  fuppofed  that  volcanic  glaffes  owe  their  origin  to  the  refufion  of  lavas  ; 
fince,  a6  we  have  feen,  no  true  glafs  has  ever  been  thrown  out  by  Stromboli,  notwith- 
standing the  multiplied  refufions  of  the  eje£ted  fcoria?,  or  fcoriaceous  lavas,  if  any  (hould 
choofe  to  call  them  by  that  name  *• 

But  it  is  time  to  confider  the  third  fpecies  of  fcoria.  This  properly  belongs  to  the 
ancient  volcano,  and  is  found,  on  removing  the  (and,  at  a  fmall  depth,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  ifland,  a  little  above  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  is  difpofed  in  ftrata  forming 
one  body  with  the  fubjacent  lavas,  which  at  fome  diftant  period  flowed  from  the  fummit 
of  Stromboli  into'  the  fea.  The  inhabitants  make  great  ufe  of  this  fcoria  to  build  their 
houfes,  as  it  is  very  firm  and  very  light,  which  lightnefs  arifes  from  the  fmall  quantity 
of  matter  it  contains  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  and  its  great  poroufhefs.  As  the  parti- 
tions which  feparate  the  cells  or  pores  are  very  thin,  it  is  difficult  properly  to  examine 
this  fcoria,  which  bears  the  marks  of  the  higheft  antiauity.  After  as  attentive  an  exa- 
mination as  I  could  bertow,  I  difcovered  in  it  black  fnoerls  and  white  feltfpars.  The 
body  of  its  fubftance  does  not  differ,  that  I  could  perceive,  from  that  of  the  other  two 
kinds. 

Having  thus  defcribed  the  three  kinds  of  fcorise  of  Stromboli,  though  I  do  not  mean 
to  fay  that  other  enquirers  may  not  difcover  more  fpecies,  I  Until  next  proceed  to  enu- 
merate and  defcribe  the  lavas,  which,  for  the  fake  of  order,  I  fhall  divide  into  porous 
and  folid,  beginning  with  the  former. 

I.  This  lava  forms  an  afcent  of  fome  hundred  paces,  to  the  weft  of  the  ifland.  The 
eye  does  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  recognize  it  as  a  produft  not  at  all  differing  in  fub- 
ftance from  the  fecond  fpecies  of  fcoria*  It  has  the  fame  ground,  confidence,  and  co* 
lour j  and  contains  the  fame  feltfpars  and  Ihoerls,  both  of  which  are  in  like  manner  un- 
mutilated,  and  have  the  fame  cryftallization.  It  likewife  gives  fparks,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, with  fteel.  But  the  fize  and  number  of  its  cavities  or  pores  is  lefs,  the  folid  parts 
are  more  fmooth,  nor  have  they  in  their  grtin  that  irregularity  which  appears  to  be  in- 
feparable  from  fcoriae.  We  migfn  therefore  fuppofe  that  it  is  the  produce  of  the  prefent 
volcano ;  nor  (hould  I  object  to  that  fuppofition,  were  the  courfe  of  .the  lava  on  that 
fide ;  but  I  find  it  is  dire&ed  towards  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  where  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe  the  greater  volcano  anciently  was  fituated.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion 
that  this  was  its  fource. 

IL  This  lava  is  lefs  porous.  The  grain  has  fomewhat  of  a  filiceous  appearance.  It 
is  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  gives  fparks  plentifully  with  fteel.  It  contains  but  few  felt* 
fpar  fcales,  but  innumerable  Ihoerls.  It  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain,  in  large 
fingle  ftones. 

111.  The  difference  between  this  lava  and  that  of  No.  II.  is  but  fmall,  and  confifts  in 
its  greater  porofity,  and. a  feeble  argillaceous  odour.  This  lava  is  found  Scattered  over 
the  ifland.    The  petrofilex  is  theJbafe  of  both  thefe  lavas. 

*  With  refpc&  to  the  matters  eje&ed  by  Stromboli  which  Scorify  and  <to»  not  vitrify,  it  may  perhaps  be 
hid  that  this  does  not  happen*  btcaufe  they  have  not  caloric  enough  to  become  glafs,  but  from  the  quality 
of  thrfe  matters,  whtch/origmating  from  the  horn-Hone,  only  produce  fcorificatioB,  and  that  from  the 
quantity  of  iron  they  contain. 

Thi3  reafoning  may  at  firft  view  appear  plaufible,  but  is  fufficiently  refuted  by  the  cafy  vitrification  of 
thde  fcoria  in  the  furnace,  as  we  ffull  fee  prcfentlj. 

lfiiail 
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I  (hall  now  fpeak  of  the  folid  lavas,  which  I  fo  term,  not  becaufe  they  are  without 
pores,  but  becaufe  their  pores  are  fo  minute  that  they  efcape  the  eye. 

I.  This  lava,  notwithftanding  its  folidity,  fs  friable,  and  gives  fparks.  feebly  with  ft  eel. 
It  abounds  in  feltfpars,  and  dill  more  in  fhoerls.  It  is  of  a  dark-grey  colour ;  its  bafe 
is  horn-(lone,  and  consequently  it  emits  an  earthy  odour. 

II.  This  fecond  fpecies  of  folid  lava  is  ftill  more  friable  than  the  former,  and  it  has 
a  confiderable  argillaceous  odour.  It  contains  no  fhoerls,  but  fo  abounds  in  feltfpaijf 
that  they  occupy  more  than  one  third  of  its  mafs,  and  are  eafily  diftinguifhed,  as  they 
are  of  a  (hining  whitenefs  on  a  brown  ground.  TJieir  lamella:  are  distributed  equally 
through  its  whole  contexture.  I  collected  both  this  lava,  and  that  of  No.  I.  from  feve- 
ral  currents  of  it  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Stromboli. 

III.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  call  this  (tone  a  lava,  as  it  is  a  porphyry  of  a 
beautiful  dark-red  colour,  which  changes  to  a  black  as  foon  as  it  is  expofed  to  the  acti- 
vity of  the  furnace.  The  place,  likewife,  in  which  I  found  it,  contributes  to  increafe 
my  doubt6.  Thiswas  a  hill  of  tufa  forming  a  large  inclined  ftratum,  on  the  fouth-eaft 
fide  of  the  ifland,  within  which  it  is  found  in  large  maffes.  I  was  led,  therefore,  to  con- 
jecture, that  both  this  porphyry  and  the  tufa  might  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  vol- 
cano without  having  been  expofed  to  the  violence  of  the  fire.  I  am  ftill,  however, 
unableto  form  any  determinate  conclofion,  fince  I  am  in  poffeflion  of  feveral  other  fpe- 
cimens  of  porphyry,  which  bear  indubitable  marks  of  having  been  fufed,  though  they 
ftill  retain  a  beautiful  red  colour,  as  will  be  feen  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  ifland  of 
Lipari.  However  this  may  be,  this  ftone  has  for  its  bafe  the  petrofilex,  is  fpotted  with 
white  feltfpars,  and  takes  a  fine  and  brilliant  poHfh. 

IV.  This  lava  which  is  found  in  a  long-continued  current,  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of 
Stromboli,  contains,  as  ufual,  fcattered  Feltfpars*  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  of  the  hora- 
ftone  bafe,  and  emits  a  ftrong  earthy  odotir.  It  is  accompanied  with  various  greenifh 
and  black  fhoerls.  A  number  of  curling  veins  and  w^ves  appear  in  it,  which  probably 
were  produced  when  it  flowed  from  the  mountain.  Though  it  is  folid,  it  has  in  it  feve- 
ral fmall  cavities,  all  of  which  are  long  ellipfes,  all  placed  m  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent from  which  they  certainly  derive  their  figure. 

Thefe  are  the  fcorise  and  lavas  found  at  Stromboli,  omitting  a  few  varieties,  which 
would  onfy  fwell  the  work,  without  adding  to  itsv  utility. 

•  According  to  the  divifion  I  have  made,  after  the  lavas,  I  fhould  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
the  tufas,  as  I  have  already  given  the  reader  to  underftand  they  are  not  wanting  in  fome 
parts  of  the  ifland.  But  I  think  I  fully  defcribe  thefe,  when  I  fay  that  they  are  an  argil- 
laceous earth,  pulverizable,  extremely  bibacious,  of  a  grey  colour,  containing  fragments 
of  feltfpar  and  fhoerl,  and  which,  in  the  furnace,  hardens  without  melting.  Such,  at 
leaft,  are  the  characters  of  the  tufas  which  I  obferved  at  Stromboli. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  fourth  kind  of  the  volcanic  productions  of  this  ifland,  the  pu- 
mices. Thefe  are  found  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mountain,  at  about  one-third  of  its  height, 
on  the  fides  of  fome  pathways  which  crofc  feveral  vineyards,  and  in  the  furrows  made  by 
the  defcent  of  the  waters.  They  are  not  found  in  mafles,  and  ftill  lefs  in  currents,  but 
in  fmall  pieces,  which  are  not  numerous,  aad  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  they  have  been 
brought  above  ground  by  the  labours  of  men,  or  by  the  a&ion  of  the  rains ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  traces  they  afford,  we  find  them  buried  under  the  fand,  at  the  depth  of  fe- 
veral reet.  Here  the^are.but  thinly  fcattered,  and  are  in  the  fame  ftate  as  when  thrown 
out  of  the  volcano.  I  cannot  pretend  to  afcertain  from  what  crater  they  originated, 
whether  the  ancient,  the  prefent,  or  fome  other,  the  remembrance  and  traces  of  which 
are  loft ;  as  nothing  affords  any  light  to  direft  my  refearches  relative  to  this  obfeur* 
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queftion.  I  found  them  in  no  other  part  of  the  ifland.  As  they  do  not  differ  from  the 
more  common  and  known  fpecies,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  give  a  long  defcription 
of  them.  I  (hall  only  fay  that  their  bafe  is  petrofiliceous,  with  a  mixture,  as  ufual, 
of  feltfpars. 

Stromboli  has,  therefore,  at  fome  other  period  thrown  out  pumices,  though  it  does 
not  eje&  them  at  prcfent*  A  fimilar  change,  though  on  a  larger  fcale,  we  find  like* 
wife  take  place  in  Vefuvius. 

The  different  kinds  of  fcorisc  and  lavas  being  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  furnace  ia 
feparate  crucibles,  the  bafe,  whether  of  petrofilex  or  horn-ftone,  changes  into  afliining, 
ebullient,  but  hard  glafs,  with  a  fufion  of  the  flioerls,  but  not  of  the  feltfpars.  From  the 
pumice  was  obtained  a  glafs,  lighter  from  the  multitude  of  its  pores,  of  a  grey  colour, 
and  dully  tranfparent. 

It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  iron,  the  fifth  and  lad  of  the  volcanic  production? 
which  I  found  oh  this  ifland.  This  is  fpecular.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  fpecies  of 
metal  has  been  likewife  obferved  in  other  volcanos ;  but  it  gave  me  pleafure  that  I  was 
the  firft  who  had  discovered  it  in  the  Lipari  iflands ;  and  this  pleafure  was  confiderably 
increafed,  when  I  perceived  that  the  cryitallizations  of  this  iron  were  much  larger  than 
thofe  which  had  been  obferved  by  others ;  and,  confequently,  much  better  adapted  to 
Jhew  and  explain  their  formation.  It  is  found  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  ifland,  at  the* 
diftance  of  fomewhat  more  than  a  mile  from  the  inhabited  part,  in  a  rock  of  lava,  which* 
defcends  almoft  perpendicularly  into  the  fea,  from  the  height  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  paces.  Some  natives  of  Stromboli  having  (hewn  me  a  fmall  lpecimen  of  this  iron, 
without  knowing  what  it  was,  as  one  of  the  rarities  of  their  country,  I  was  very  defirous 
to  obtain  fome  others,  but  fuch  as  might  {hew  the  iron  (till  adhering  to  the  matrix,  as 
thefe  were  detached  pieces,  found  on  the  beach  under  the  rock.  But  to  procure  new 
pieces  of  this  produ&ion,  neither  entreaties  nor  any  common  offers  of  reward  availed  ; 
and,  to  fay  the  truth,  fo  great  was  the  labour  and  danger  of  obtaining  them,  that  they 
never  could  be  fufficiently  paid  for.  To  get  at  thefe  (tones,  as  they  call  them,  it  was^pe- 
ceflary  to  go  by  a  very  dangerous  way,  fcarcely  pafiable  by  the  wild  goat,  much  lefs  by 
men,  and  therefore  called  very  properly  //  malo  fajfo*  the  bad  or  dangerous  road.  But, 
to  reach  the  precife  fpot  where  the  iron  is  found,  (till  greater  danger  mud  be  encoun- 
tered, as  the  rock,  befides  its  extreme  (teepnefs,  is  partly  fallen  down,  and  the  reft  on 
the  point  of  falling ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  firm  footing  on  it,  without  flipping, 
and  falling  headlong  into  the  fea.  The  defire  of  gain,  however,  added  to  the  habit  in 
which  thefe  peafants  are  of  pafling  cliffs  and  fearful  precipices,  induced  two  of  them  to 
undertake  this  enterprife,  which  they  fuccefsfully  executed,  bringing  back  with  them 
fome  very  beautiful  pieces  of  this  iron  which  they  had  feparated  from  the  lava  with  a 
pick-axe.  From  them  I  learned,  that  the  rock  has  clefts  in  many  places,  and  that  within 
thofe  clefts  the  iron  is  found. 

This  metal  is  cryftallized  in  laminae,  vertical  to  the  mother  rock,  in  which  they  are 
fo  firmly  infixed,  that  they  mud  be  broken  to  obtain  them  detached.  The  two  faces 
©f  every  lamina  or  plate  are  parallel  to  each  other,  or  nearly  fo.  In  general,  the  plates, 
at  a  firft  view,  appear  oval ;  but,  when  examined  with  more  attention,  they  are  found  to 
be  polygons.  The  figure  of  thefe  polygons  is  extremely  diverfified.  Sometimes  they  are 
triangles,  terminating,  in  the  upper  part,  in  an  obtufe  angle ;  and  fometimes  in  a  right,  or 
acute  angle,  though  this  but  rarely.  Some  of  thofe  plates  have  fix,  feven,  eight,  and 
fometimes  more,  fides ;  nor  is  there  lefs  variety  in  the  length  of  the  fides,  or  the  meafure 
of  the  contained  angles.  The  fides  are  frequently  cut  by  plates,  which  are  triangular, 
quadrangular,  rhomboidal,  or  of  other  polygonal  figures.    Nature,  therefore,  in  the 
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formation  of  this  metal,  appears  not  to  have  prefcribed  to  herfelf  any  (ingle  form  of 
cryftallization ;  or,  at  leaft,  if  fhe  has,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the  funple  primitive 
figure  from  which  has  arifen  fo  great  a  variety. 

The  plates  or  faces  have  fuch  a  brilliancy  and  polifli,  that  if  the  fined  ft  eel  be  not  in- 
ferior, it  certainly  is  not  fuperior  to  them  in  beauty.  They  reflect  the  light  equally 
with  the  moft  perfett  mirrors.  The  largeft  exceed  four  inches  in  length,,  and  three 
and  a  half  in  breadth;  but  there  are  innumerable  others  which  are  fmaller;  and  only 
one  inch,  or  the  half,  the  third,  or  the  quarter,  of  an  inch,  until  they  become  fo  mi* 
nute  as  to  be  only  vifible  by  the  microfcope ;  but  they  are  always  cryftallized  in  one  of 
the  figures  already  mentioned.  A  fingle  lamina  is  never  feen,  but  they  are  always  ia 
groups,  which  groups  are  fometimes  twenty  or  more  inches  in  circuit.  The  number  of 
them,  therefore,  is  very  great. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  to  mention  a  peculiar  circumftance.  which  ufually  attends  thefe- 
crystallizations.     The  circumference  of  thefe  thick  metallic  groups  is  formed  of  laminae, 
fo  minute,  that  a  ftrong  lens  is  neceflary  to  difcern  them ;   but  they  become  gradually. 
larger  as  they  approach  the  centre,  where  they  are  largeft  of  all.     There  are  alfo  places  • 
in  thefe  groups  where  Nature  feems  rather  to  have  fketched  than  completed  her  work. 
We  find  there  groups  or  fmall  mafles  of  iron  which  prefent  only  the  fir  ft  principle  of 
cryftallization.     In  others  we  do  not  find  even  this  (ketch  but  only  a  cruft  attached  to 
the  matrix.   There  are  alfo  places  in  which  a  number  of  fmall  tumours  arife,  that  viewed 
with  the  naked  eye  appear  to  be  without  form,  but  when  examined  with  the  lens,  are 
. difcover ed  to  confift  of  a  multitude  of  fmall  laminae  irregularly  conglutinated.     In  the 
fame  manner,  fome  crufts  are  formed,  in  fome  places  three  lines  in  thicknefs,  which, . 
both  internally  and  on  the  fuperficies,  are  found  to  be  compofed  of  an  aggregate  of. 
laminae  thrown  irregularly  on  each  other. 

In  reference  to  fome  observations  I  fhali  hereafter  have  to  make,  I  muft  mention  that 
fome  of  thefe  aggregates  of  laminae  are  either  entirely  covered  with  a  coating  of  ful- 
phate  of  lime,  fo  that  it  muft  be  taken  off  to  get  at  them,  or  at  leaft  only  the  upper 
part  of  them  rifes  above  it.  This  coating  is  of  a  very  white  colour,  and  fo  ftrongly 
attached  to  the  iron,  that  it  appears  like  wax  that  has  been  poured  over  it  and  hardened. 

The  colour  of  thefe  laminae,  in  general,  greatly  refembles  that  of  the  fineft  and  moft' 
brilliant  fteel j  except  fome  which  have  a  violent  tinfture.  They  are  as  refplendent  in 
the  fra&ures  as  on  the  faces.  Notwithstanding  their  great  hardnefs,  they  are  nearly  as 
brittle  as  glafs. 

On  carefully  examining  thefe  laminae,  a  phenomenon  prefented  itfelf,  which  ihcreafed^ 
my  attention.  This  was  fome  fcales  parallel  to  each  other,  which  arofe  from  the  faces 
ef  thefe  cryftals,  and  induced  me  to  fufpeft  that  their  compofition  might  be  the  refult 
of  a  number  of  fmall  leaves  united  and  conglutinated  together.  An  infpe&ion  of  the 
larger  laminae  convinced  me  that  this  conjecture  was  well  founded ;  for,  on  breaking 
them  croffwife,  I  frequently  found  in  the  fradtures  very  fmall  leaves,.  There  are  alfo 
fome  which  very  evidently  {hew  them,  and  in  great  numbers,  on  their  faces. .  A  leaf, 
for  example,  may  occupy  a  fixth  part  of  the  face  and  their  end.  Further  on,  under 
that,  another  appears,  which  extends  another  fixth,  and  then  terminates  like  the  for- 
mer. Still  farther,  under  the  fecond  leaf,  appears  a  third,  which  extends  only  a  fmall 
fpace :  and  in  like  manner  others :  fo  that  the  lamina  will  be  the  lefs,  the  fmaller  the 
the  number  of  the  leaves  of  which  it  is xompofed.  I  fhall  here  avail  myfelf  of  acompa- 
rifon,  which,  though  not  very  fcientific,  will  aptly  explain  what  I  mean.  When  a  nunu 
ber  of  leaves  of  paper  are,  firft,  rolled  up,  and  afterwards  fpread  out  on  a  flat  fur  face,, 
it  will  happen,  on  their  unrolling,  that  each  will  feparate  a  little  from  the  next, .  fo  that; 
"*-  15  thej\ 
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they  may  all  be  numbered ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  the  firft,  which  is  above  aU  the 
reft,  renders  the  heap  larger,  and  that  the  leaves  being  fucceflively  taken  away,  the 
heap  will  be  dirainifhed,  until  it  will  at  length  only  confift  of  the  Angle  laft  leaf* 

The  lamina:,  however,  are  not  all  compofed  in  this  manner.  In  fome,  the  compo- 
nent fcales  are  conglutinated  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  do  not  appear,  and  the  fradure 
prefents  a  continued  furface.  Yet  there  are  but  few  laminae  fo  imooth  on*  both  their 
faces  as  not  to  (hew  the  prefence  of  fome  leaf.  More  than  once  I  have  found  on  one 
lamina  others  attached  which  (hewed  they  were  of  later  formation. 

Thefe  faCts,  when  compared,  mult  remove  every  doubt  with  refpeCt  to  the  nature  of 
the  formation  of  thefe  noble  cryftals,  as  it  is  manifeft  they  are  compofed  of  a  greater  or 
lefs  number  of  fmall  plates,  which,  placed  upon,  and  adhering  to,  each  other,  form  the 
larger  laminae. 

Among  all  the  volcanic  productions  which  I  met  with  and  collected  in  my  travels, 
there  is  not  one  which  gives  fparks  fo  plentifully  with  fteel,  or  influences  the  magnetic 
needle  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  as  this  of  which  I  now  treat. 

Almoft  every  lamina,  part,  or  fragment  of  this  production  poflefles  polarity,  attracting 
the  magnetic  needle  at  one  end,  and  repelling  it  at  the  other;  which  attraction  and 
repulfion  are  equal  in  force.  The  fame  powerrf  of  attracting  and  repelling  are  equally 
found  in  the  crufts  of  irtm  apparently  not  cryftallized,  and  in  their  parts. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  its  power  to  move  the  magnetic  needle,  it  is  fcarcely  at 
all  aCted  on  by  the  magnet,  at  leaft,  not  unlefs  it  be  reduced  to  very  fmall  particles. 
When  approached  to  the  Leyden  phial,  it  freely  conducts  the  eleCtric  fhock. 
The  furnace  has  no  other  effeCt  on  it  than  to  deprive  the  laminae  of  their  brilliancy, 
and  diminifh,  in  a  fmall  degree,  its  magnetic  virtue,  which  is  not  destroyed  even  by 
the  fufion  of  the  laminae ;  to  obtain  which  the  blowing  pipe  is  not  fufficient j  but  oxyge- 
nous gas  (dephlogifticated  air)  mud  be  applied  for  about  two  minutes,  as  one  will  not 
be  long  enough.  The  little  ball  into  which  a  fmall  lamina  of  fpecular  iron  is  converted* 
Ibfes  on  its  furface  all  brilliancy,  and  acquires  the  colour  of  lead  expofed  to  the  air. 
Internally,  however,  it  (till  retains  fome  refplendence ;  but  the  friability  of  its  parts  is 
increafed,  and  it  gives  but  few  fparks  with  fteel.  The  fame  change  takes  place  in  this 
metal  which  is  fo  frequently  obfervable  in  other  bodies  after  having  been  in  a  ftate  of 
fufion :  it  is  interfperfed  with  fmall  air-bubbles,  and  rendered,  in  a  manner,  fpongy. 

Such  are  the  principal  properties  of  the  fpecular  iron  which  I  difcovered  at  Strom* 
boli.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  know,  of  what  nature  is  its  matrix.  This  is  a  lava 
which  does  not  effentially  differ  from  thofe  lavas  of  this  volcanic  country  which  are  of 
the  horn-ftone  bafe,  except  that  it  has  undergone  great  changes.  It  is  fo  friable,  that 
it  may  be  Scratched  with  the  nail.  Inftead  of  being  black,  or  dark  brown,  it  is  of  a 
cinereous,  and,  in  fome  places,  of  a  reddifh  colour.  It  is  extremely  porous,  and  there- 
fore light ;  and  its  grain  rough  and  dry,  not  unlike  that  of  fome  fand-ftones.  Its 
odour  is  argillaceous,  and  it  adheres  ftrongjy  to  the  tongue,  like  a  burnt  bone.  When 
immerfed  in  water,  it  imbibes  it  with  a  hitting  noife,  and  faturates  itfelf  with  it. 

Befides  that  it  gives  no  fparks  whatever  with  fteel,  this  lava  has  not  the  fmalleft  efc 
feCt  on  the  magnetic  needle,  except  when  fome  fmall  particle  of  fpecular  iron  (till 
remains  within  it ;  for  though  the  latter  principally  covers  the  external  furface  of  the 
lava,  a  number  of  microfcopic  lamina  glitter,  here  and  there,  in  its  internal  pores. 
The  fmall  feltfpar  cryftals  in  this  changed  lava  are  entire,  but  their  natural  brills 
is  diminifhed,  and  they  are  cracked.  It  is  neceflary  to  look  with  attention  to  diftin- 
guifli  them  from  the  lubftftice  of  the  lava,  as  their  colour  is  the  fatae ;  bat  they  are 
much  more  eafily  difcernable  when  the  lava  has  been  expofed  to  the  furnace,  fines  they 
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have  then  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  whitenefs,  and  are  feen  through  a  thin  blackifh 
cruft  of  enamel,  into  which  the  furface  of  the  lava  is  changed.  This,  however,  in  a 
few  feconds,  is  entirely  freed  from  the  oxygenous  gas,  and  a  homogeneous  but  ebul- 
lient enamel  produced. 

The  great  analogy  between  the  alteration  undergone  by  this  lava  and  the  changes 
produced  in  many  others  by  the  a&ion  of  fulphureous  acids,  fufficiently  (hews  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe.  This  is  likewife  evidently  confirmed,  by  the  thin  crufts 
of  fulphate  of  lime  with  which  it  is  coated,  and  which  have  been  generated  by  the 
fulphureous  acids,  combined  with  the  fmall  portion  of  lime  contained  within  the  horn- 
ftone. 

It  *ill  here  not  be  improper  to  give  a  concife  account  of  fome  obfervations  of  a  fi  mi- 
Jar  kind  w^th  thofe  I  have  made,  that  by  comparing  we  may  be  enabled  to  deduce  fuch 
conclufions  as  may  elucidate  the  fubjeft. 

The  firft  author,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  fpoken  of  cryftallized  iron  adhering  to 
volcanic  matters,  is  M.  Faujas  in  his  Mineralogie  des  Vulcains.  He  tells  us  that  he 
found  at  Vol  vie,  in  Auvergne  *,  a  homogeneous  and  heavy  lava,  from  the  furface  and 
fiffures  of  which  proje&ed  a  great  number  of  fmall  thin  plates  of  iron,  which  had  the 
luftre  of  the  fined  poliihed  fteeh  Though  he  does  not  give  their  fize,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  they  muft  have  been  almoft  microfcopic ;  fince  he  fays  a  lens  of  confiderable 
magnifying  power  was  neceffary  to  difcover  that  fome  of  thefe  plates  were  fegments  of 
hexagonal  prifms,  and  that  others  confifted  of  two  hexagonal  pyramids  joined  at  the 
bafe.  They  were  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The  lava  tp  which  they  adhered,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  bafaltic,  but  greatly  altered,  having  become  white,  cracked,  friable 
and  foftened* 

M.  De  Larbre,  phyfidan  at  Riom,  examined  with  great  care,  both  the  iron  of  Vol- 
tic  above  mentioned,  and  that  of  the  Puy  xle  Dome  and  Mont  d'Or  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince *.  The  cryftals  of  the  latter  iron  are  fe&ions  of  o&ahedrons  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
alum,  and  fometimes  perfed  odahedrons.  It  is  at  Mont  d'Or  that  the  cryftallizationss 
or  plates,  of  fpecular  iron  are  mpft  beautiful  and  diftinft.  The  largefl  are  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  fomewhat  more  in  length,  and  about  a  line  and  a  half,  or 
at  mod  two  lines  in .  thicknefs.  The  faces  of  the  plates,  when  viewed  with  the  lens, 
difcover  ftreaks  and  diminutions  which  prove  the  accumulation  of  a  number  of  fmall 
laminae. 

The  fpecular  iron  of  the  three  abovementioned  places  in  Auvergne  poffeffes  a  mag- 
netic Quality,  and  many  pieces  of  it  attract  the  magnetic  needle  on  one  fide,  and  repel 
it  on  the  other. 

M.  De  Larbre  remarks  that  the  fpecular  cryftallized  irons  of  Mont  d'Or,  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  and  VoJvic,  have  the  fame  matrix,  that  is,  a  cellular  and  pumiceous  lava ; 
and  that  this  lava  has  been  more  or  lefs  changed  by  the  a&ion  of  acids. 

Laftly,  a  third  fpecimen  of  the  cryftals  of  fpecular  iron  has  been  defcribed  by  the 
commendator  Dolomieu,  which  was  found  by  him  on  fome  folid  lavas,  at  Jaci  Reale* 
and  on  different  fcorise,  which  had  been  changed  and  foftened  by  acid  fulphureous  va- 
pours, in  the  crater  of  Monte  Roffo.  Thofe  found  at  the  former  place  were  thin  fliin- 
ing  plates,  of  a  regular  hexagonal  figure,  hard,  flightly  attra&ed  by  the  magnet,  and 
the  largefl:  not  exceeding  a  line  and  a  half-  Thofe  of  Monte  Roffo  confifted  only  o£ 
finall,  thin,  irregular  fcales. 

• 

•  Now  the  department  of  Velay.    T. 

f  See  hi*  Difiertadon  in  the  Jounvl  dk  Pbtfque  par  1'Abbe  Rosier,  1'sb  * )86* 
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When  I  compare  thefe  obfervations  on  fpecularlran  with  my  own,  I  fihd  that  they 
greatly  refemble  them.  The  iron  defcribed  by  thefe  authors  is,  like  mine,  cryftallized  \ 
but  the  cryftallization  is  different,  and  the  laminae  of  the  iron  of  Sromboli  are  large* 
than  thofe  of  that  of  Auvergne  and  Etna.  The  beautiful  luftre,  like  that  of  fteel,  and 
the  magnetic  "virtue,  are  the  fame  in  both.  The  formation  of  thecryftalsof  Auvergne 
is  obferved  to  arifc  from  the  appofition  of  fmall  fcales,  as  I  obferved  in  mine,  only  that, 
in  the  latter,  it  is  more  diftin&ly  feen.  Laftly,  the  lavas  in  which  this  fpecular  iron  is 
found  excepting  thofe  of  Jaci  Reale,  have  all  undergone  a  change. 

This  identity  in  the  effe&s  naturally  induces  to  conclude  an  identity  of  caufe.  The 
three  naturalifts  above  cited  are  of  opinion,  that  the  formation  of  thefe  martial  cry  dais 
is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  volcanic  fire;  by  the  a&ion  of  which  the  metal  was  feparated 
from  the  lava  of  which  it  made  a  part,  and  fublimed;  and  that  afterwards,  falling  on 
the  furface,  and- into  the  clefts,  it  there  attached  andcolletted,  taking  a  regular  form* 
This  explanation  is,  certainly,  not  only  the  moft  natural,  but  is  confirmed  by  fafts ; 
fince  iron,  in  crucibles,  ufing  certain  precautions,  cryftalli«es  in  a  •fimilar  manner,  as 
has  been  obferved  by  MM.  Grignon,  Faujas,  and  Buffon.  I  am  therefore  of  the  fame 
opinion  relatiye  to  the  fpecular  iron  of  Stromboli,  that  is,  that  the  vehement  heat  of 
the  fire  deprived  the  lavas  of  this  metal,  by  fubliming  it,  which  afterwards  attached  to 
their  furface,  producing  laminated  cryftals,  more  or  lefsJarge,  and  more  orlefs  nume- 
rous, with  thofe  varieties  which  ufually  accompany  cryftallizations.  In  faft,  while  al- 
mofl  all  the  other  lavas  of  Stromboli  move  the  magnetic  needle,  thofe  which  have  cry- 
stallizations of  iron  on  their  furface,  have  not  the  leaft  effed  on  it ;  no  doubt  becaufe 
they  are  in  a  great  meafure  deprived  of  that  metal.  But  as,  in  general,  the  fire  has 
afted  on  the  other  lavas,  nn  the  fame  manner  as  on  thofe  which  exhibit  the  fpecular  iron, 
and  as,  befides,  the  fpecimens  of  the  latter  are  not  numerous  in  volcanized  countries, 
(fince,  excepting  the  places  above  mentioned,  and  fome  of  the  Phlegrean-fields #,  I 
know  none  where  this  cryftallized  iron  is  found,)  it  feems  not  to  be  doubted  but  fome 
other  circumftance,  befides  the  fire,  mud  concur  to  its  formation ;  which  perhaps  may 
be  the  union  of  the  iron  with  the  muriate  of  ammoniac,  as  k  is  well  known  that  by 
fuch  a  union  that  metal  is  fublirtied  and  paffes  into  the  nature  of  fpecular  iron. 

We  have  Teen 'that  *the  fpecular  iron  of  Stromboli  is,  in  many  places,  covered  with 
fulphate  of  lime ;  and  fince  this  fulphate  derives  its  formation  from  the  a&ion  of  the 
fulphureous  acids,  they  muft  have  afted  likewife  on  the  metal,  the  cryftallization  of 
which  is  anterior  in  its  origin  to  this  neutral  fait,  which  clofely  inverts  and  covers  it. 
But  though  thefe  acids  are  fufficiently  powerful  to  attack  and  decompofe  the  mod  folid 
and  hard  lavas,  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  impreffion  on  the  fpecular  cryftals, 
which  have  likewife  refifted  all  the  (hooks  of  other  deftrudtive  caufes,  among  which  the 
aeriform  fluids  floating  in  the  atmofphere  are  no  fmall  part,  and  ftill  retain  that  brilliant 
luftre  which  they  received  at  firft,  notwithftanding  the  antiquity  of  their  produftion, 
which  is  probably  the  fame  with  that  of  Stromboli  itfelf,  of  which  the  annals  of  time 
afford  no  memory.  For,  in  fa&,  thefe  cryftallizations  being  found  adhering  to  a  rock 
formed  of  ftrataof  lava,  which  ferves  as  a  foundation  to  almoft  the  whole  fuperftru&ure 
of  the  mountain,  we  -cannot  recur  to  any  times  known  to  hiftory,  but  muft  go  back 
to  that  moft  remote  period  in  which  <he  ifland  was  formed  by  fubterraneous  con- 
flagrations. 

We  have  now  finifhed  the  defcription  of  the  volcanic  produfts  of  Stromboli ;  I  mean 
£he  fand,  fcoriae,  lavas,  tufas,  pumices,  and  fpecular  iron.     Omitting  this  metal,  the  pOr 

*  Sec  Chap,  V. 
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mices,  and  the  tufa,  three  productions  which  occupy  only  a  fmall  cortier  of  Stromboli, 
this  ifland  may  be  faid  to  be  formed,  as  far  at  lead  as  externally  appears,  of  fcoriae  and 
lavas ;  and  fince  thefe  fcoriae  and  lavas  have  been  fhewn  to  derive  their  origin  from  por- 
phyry rocks,  partly  with  the  horn-ftone  bafe,  and  partly  with  that  of  the  petrofilex,  it 
muft  be  concluded,  that  the  material  origin  and  increafe  of  Stromboli  is  to  be  attributed 
to  porphyry,  which,  melted  by  fubterranean  conflagrations,  and  rarified  by  elaftic  gafeous 
fubftances,  arofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and,  extending  itfelf  on  the  (ides,  in  la- 
vas and  fcoriae,  has  formed  an  ifland  of  its  prefent  fize.  Thefe  porphyry  rocks  like* 
wife  dill  furnifh  matter  for  the  prefent  eruptions. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  muft  not  omit  two  enquiries  which  I  confider  as  of 
^  no  little  importance.  In  my  refearches  relative  to  Yolcanos,  I  have  propofed  as  a  rule, 
'  to  fubjeft  the  volcanized  bodies  to  the  a&ion  of  the  furnace,  in  order  to  compare  the 
activity  and  manner  of  a&ion  of  the  fubterranean  fires  with  that  of  our  common  fire  ; 
and  I  have  found  this  practice,  and  expeft  (till  to  find  it,  not  a  little  inflxudive.  But 
with  refpedfc  to  the  Eolian  ifles,  which  I  have  ftudied  with  the  greateft  attention,  I  have 
judged  it  proper  to  make  other  experiments  of  the  following  kind. 

Having  afcertained,  by  various  obfervations,  the  different  .kinds  of  primitive  rocks, 
which  by  their  fufion  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  each  of  thefe  iflands ;  I  re- 
folved  to  fubjeft  to  the  furnace,  rocks  of  a  fimilar  nature,  but  brought  from  countries  not 
volcanic,  remarking  in  what  manner  they  are  affe&ed  by  our  common  fire,  and  thus 
make  a  comparifon  of  another  kind,  which  muft  be  of  equal  utility  with  the  former. 

To  this  enquiry,  which  has  perhaps  been  firft  made  by  myfelf,  I  fhall  add  another, 
relative  to  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients  concerning  the  conflagrations  of  Strom- 
boli, which  I  fhall  ftate  and  confider.  I  fhall  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  refpeft 
to  the  other  iflands,  as  an  examination  of  thefe  accounts  will  enable  us  to  compare  the 
prefent  ftate  of  thefe  countries  produced  by  fubteraneous  conflagrations  with  that  of  fori 
mer  times* 

With  refpeft  to  the  firft  objeft  of  refearch,  as  the  principal  materials  of  Stromboli 
derive  their  origin  from  rocks  of  porphyry,  I  fhall  breifly  relate  the  refults  of  experi- 
ments made  on  different  kinds  of  this  ftone,  in  its  natural  ftate,  expofed  in  the  ufual 
manner  to  the  furnace j  and  I  requeft  my  courteous  readers  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
reading  thefe  experiments,  fince  I  endured  the  fatigue  of  making  them. 

I.  This  porphyry  is  Egyptian,  Its  colour  is  a  dark  red,,  its  bafe  compact ;  and  its  re- 
cent fra&ures  fine  and  earthy.  It  gives  fparks  plentifully  with  fteel,  and  breaks  into 
irregular  peices.  The  bafe  includes  a  few  black,  fhining,  linear  and  opake,  fhoerls ; 
•with  abundance  of  feltfpars  of  two  kinds j  the  one  quadrangular,  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
and  almoft  opake ;  the  other  likewjfe  quadrangular,  but  tranfparent  and  brilliant.  It 
is  well  known  that  tins  porphyry  takes  a  fine  pqlifh,  which  renders  it  very  beautiful  to 
the  eye. 

After  remaining  twenty-four  hours  in  the  furnace,  it  is  perfectly  fufed ;  when  it  is 
changed  into  a  black  enamel,  minutely  fpotted  with  afh-grey  points,  which  are  feltfpars. 
Thefe,  therefore,  continue  entire.  This  enamel  abounds  in  pores,  gives  fire  with  fteel, 
but  lefs  than  the  porphyry,  has  a  lively  luftre,  and  is  tranfparent  in  the  angles. 

If  this  ftone  remains  in  the  furnace  eight-and-forty  hours  fucceflively,  it  becomes  a 
compa&  enamel,  uniformly  black,  from  the  complete  fufion  of  the  feltfpars,  which  then 
form  with  the  bafe  one  homogeneous  whole. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  celebrated  naturalifts,  that  the  bafe  of  the  Egyptian 

porphyry  is  a  jafper ;  but  the  eafy  fufion  of  it  in  the  glafs:furnace  convinces  me  of  the 

contrary ;  and  I  find  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  our  modern  lithologifts  agrees  with  me 
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in  that  conclusion.  To  obtain1,  however,  as  much  certainty  as  poflible,  on  this  point, 
which  I  confidered  as  important,  I  expofed  fome  jafpers  to  the  heat  of  the  fame  furnace 
but  no  fufion  took  place.  The  following  are  the  refults  of  my  experiments  on  five  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  jafper,  which  1  expofed,  in  fmalf  fragments,  to  the  fire  of  the  furnace, 
during  forty-eight  hours. 

The  -firft  jafper  was  of  the  yellow  colour  of  honey,  interrupted  with  red  ftreaks,  with 
a  grain  rather  filiceous  than  earthy,  and  received  a  beautiful  polifh,  though  with  little 
luftre.  This  became  lighter,  extremely  friable,  of  a  colour  approaching  that  of  iron, 
the  red  ftreaks  having  acquired  that  of  fealing-wax.  No  fufion  followed,  except  in 
fome  parts,  which,  being  nigher  than  the  reft  in  the  crucible,  had  been  more  expofed 
to  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  were  covered  with  a  very  thin  vitreous  coating. 

The  fecond  jafper  was  of  the  yellow  colour  of  wax,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  filiceous,* 
gave  fparks  plentifully  with  fteel,  and  took  a  very  beautiful  polifh.     This  only  under- 
went a  confiderable  degree  of  calcination,   by  which  it  became  light,  friable,  full  of 
cracks,  and  of4  a  blackifh-brown. 

The  fame  colour,  and  the  fame  calcination,  without  any  fign  of  fufion,  was  obfen*. 
able  likewife  in  a  third  jafper,  of  a  blood-red  colour,  of  an  appearance  between  the 
filiceous  and  the  argillaceous,  and  lefs  hard  than  the  fecond  kind. 

A  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies  equally  refifted  fufion.     One  of  thefe  was  of  a  dark-red,  v 
and  the  other  of  a  mixed  colour.     Both  were  of  a  grain  rather  filiceous,  gave  fparks 
with  fteel,  and,  like  the  other  three,  were  entirely  opake. 

Thefe  five  kinds  of  jafper  were  brought,  fome  from  Lower  Hungary,  and  fome  from 
Germany ;  and  all  the  five,  as  has  been  feen  were  infjufible  in  the  glafs  furnace. 

The  experiments  I  have  here  defcribed  perfe&ly  agree  with  thofe  of  M.  D'Arce*, 
who  found  the  fame  infufibility  in  four  kinds  of  jafper,  notwithftanding  they  were  reduced 
to  powder,  and  expofed  to  the  aSion  of  the  moft  violent  fire  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain.  M*  Mongez  found  this  ft  one  equally  infufible  with  the  blowing* 
pipe. 

Thefe  fa&s,  therefore,  convince  me  that<the  bafe  of  the  porphyry  cannot  be  a  jafper  ; 
for,  had  it  been,  it  would  not  have  meked ;  I  muft  add,  likewife,  that  I  obtained  the 
fame  eafy  fufion  from  two  other  kinds  of  oriental  porphyry. 

Dolomieu  and  Delametherie,  who  both  agree  that  the  bafe  of  the  Egyptian  porphy- 
ry is  not  jafper,  differ,  neverthelefs,  as  to  what  this  bafe  is,  the  former  maintaining  it 
is  petrofilex,  and  the  latter  that  it  is  horn-ftone.  The  chemical  analyfis,  however,  ad- 
duced by  M,  Delametherie  of  a  red  porphyry,  fimilar  to  mine,  which  (hews  its  bafe  to  * 
be  horn-ftone,  induces  me  to  prefer  his  opinion  to  that  of  the  other  French  naturalift. 
I  have  not  yet  had  leifure  to  examine  chemically  the  Egyptian  porphyries  which  I  ex- 
pofed to  the  aftion  of  the  fire ;  but  of  this  operation,  which  I  certainly  fhall  not  omit, 
I  fhall  give  an  account  hereafter,  when,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  I  (hall  have  occa- 
fion  to  fay  more  of  volcanic  porphyries.     At  prefent,  fet  us  return  to  our  fubjett.. 

II.  This  porphyry,  which  has  the  petrofilex  for  its  bafe,  is  of  a  blueifh  red,  of  a  grain 
moderately  fine,  angular  in  its  fra&ures,  of  middling  hardnefs,  and  heavy.  It  contains 
very  brilliant  quadrangular  fcales  of  feltfpar,  and  a  few  fmall  leaves  of  black  mica. 

In  the  furnace  this  ftone  produced  a  compa&  enamel  which  gave  fparks  plentifully 
with  fteel,  very  even  in  its  fra&ures,  tranfparent  at  the  angles,  and  of  a  dark  cinereous 
colour,  with  fome  black  fpots,  which  were  half-fufed  mica.  The  feltfpars  remained 
entire,  but  calcined.  This  enamel,  on  the  furface  where  the  heat  had  adted  with  mod 
violence,,  was  inverted  with  a  very  thin  vitreous  coating,  which  was  femi-tranfparent,  and 
of  a  topaz  colour. 
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IiL  In  this  porphyry,  the  feltfpars,  which  were  in  round  fcales,  but  little  brilliant, 
and  of  a  yellowifh  coiour,  are  included  in  a  petrofiliceous  ground,  of  a  reddifh  brown, 
cf  a  fcaly  fra&ure,  and  which  contains  points  of  fteatites. 

To  melt  it  entirely,  it  requires  a  continuance  of  thirty-fix  hours  in  the  furnace,  when 
a  dully  tranfparent,  hard,  compaft  glafs  is  produced,  of  the  colour  of.  the  common 
chalcedony,  in  which  the  feltfpars  are  preferved  entire,  x  though  changed*  to  a  milky 
whitenefe.  «  ,"j 

IV.  The  petrofilex,  which  is  the  bafe  of  the  prefent  porphyry,  and  which,  both  in 
its  fubftance  and  grain,  approaches  very  near  to  the  common  flint,  is  femi-tranfparent, 
©f  an  olive  green  ;  its  feltfpars  are  quadrangular,  and  of  a  changing  afped* 

It  is  infufible  in  the  furnace,  except  on  the  furface,  which  is  changed  into  a  tranf- 
parent and  compaft  glafs,  without  the  fufion  of  its  feltfpars. 

V.oThe  feltfpars  in  this  porphyry  are  very  brilliant  and  fparkling ;  they  are  found  in 
a  petrofiliceous  ground,  of  a  pale  rofe  red,  fcaly,  opake,  and  of  moderate  hardnefs. 

In  the  furnace  the  feltfpars  lofe,  by  calcination,  the  beauty  of  their  changing  colours, 
and  their  compa&nefs  from  the  number  of  cracks  they  contract :  the  petrofiliceous  bafe 
is  likewife  tranfmuted  ino  a  dully  tranfparent  glafs,  of  the  colour  of  foot. 

VI.  This  porphyry  is  extremely  compact,  hard,  and  heavy.     Its  bafe  is  a  clear  red 

I)etrofilex,  of  an  equal  grain,  fmooth,  and  containing  fmall  quadrangular  fcales  of  briU 
iant  feltfpars. 

A  continuance  in  the  furnace  of  not  lefs  than  than  forty-eight  hours  is  necefiary  for  this 
porphyry  to  acquire  an  imperfe&  vitrification.  It  is  then  tranfparent  at  the  angles,  of 
a  black  colour,  and  has  loft  its  natural  hardnefs :  the  feltfpars  it  contains,  however, 
fhew  no  figns  of  fufion. 

Befides  the  fix  porphyries  already  defcribed,  the  bafe  of  which  is  petrofilex,  I  made 
experiments,  in  the  fame  fire,  on  fame  fpecimens  of  pure  petrofilex,  of  which  I  (hall  not 
give  a  particular  account,  to  avoid  fuperfluous  prolixity.  I  (hall  only  fay,  in  general,  that 
I  found  them  refrattory,  that  they  abounded  in  lilex,  and  that  they  formed,  as  it  were, 
the  point  of  tranfition  of  the  petrofilex  into  the  filex.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  reft  are 
more  or  lefs  fufible. 

I  likewife  made  fimilar  experiments  on  fome  natural  porphyries,  with  the.  horn- (tone 
bafe ;  many  of  thefe  having  likewife  fuffered  the  fires  of  StromboH. 

VII.  The  bafe  of  this  porphyry  is  not  fufficiently  hard  to  give  fparks  with  fteel.  It 
is  of  a  dark  grey,  earthy,  unequal  in  its  fra&ures,  foft  to  the  touch,  yielding  aTenfible 
argillaceous  odour,  and  containing,  befides  fome  grains  of  a  cryflal  and  pellucid  quartz, 
a  great  number  of  white  feltfpars,  which  being  eafily  cut  with  a  penknife,  fhew  how  great 
a  change  they  have  undergone  from  the  influence  of  the  feafons  and  the  atmofphere. 

The  furnace  changed  this  porphyry  into  a  black  fcoria  of  little  confidence,  and  its 
feltfpars  affumed  a  vitreous  appearance,  though  without  any  fenfible  fufion. 

VIII.  This  (lone,  at  firft  fight,  would  rather  be  taken  for  a  granite  than  a  porphyry, 
as  we  find  in  it  quartz,  mica,  and  feltfpar,  did  we  not  obferve  that  the  three  latter  fub- 
ftances  are  united  in  a  common  cement  or  pafte,  which  is  a  horn-done,  rather  foft,  of  a 
cinereous  colour,  and  an  argillaceous  odour. 

The  three  fubftances  remain  Entire  in  the  furnace ;  but  the  ground  in  which  they  are 
included  is  changed  into  a  hard,  black,  and  finning  enamel. 

„  JX.  The  bafe  pf  this  porphyry  is  a  horn-ftone  of  rather  a  fine  grain,  fufficiently  hard 
to  give  fparks  with  fteel,  of  a  greenifh  colour,  and  emits  a  ftrong  earthy  odour.  Some 
of  its  feltfpars  form  rather  large  irregular  maffes  of  a  brick  red  colour  j  and  others 
fmall  quadrangular  cryftals  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 
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This  ftofce  is  changed  by  the  furnace  into  a  black  enamel,  moderately  inflated,  and 
hard.  *  Its  feltfpars*  however,  remain  entire,  only  with  the  change  of  their  red  colour 

into  a  white. 

%.  The  horn  ftone  of  the  prefent  porphyry  is  laminated,  of  a  fmooth  furface,  eafily 
cut  with  the  knife,  and  of  a  reddifh-green  colour.  Its  feltfpars  are  rhomboidal ;  and 
feme  are  four  lines  and  a  half  in  length  and  three  in  thicknefs. 

hi  the  furnace  they  remain  unaltered ;  but  the  ground  of  the  porphyry  is  changed 
into  a  black  and  hard  fcoria,  full  of  little  bubbles. 

I  fhall  omit  the  defcription  of  many  other  porphyries,  the  bafe  of  which  was  in  like 
manner  horti-ftone,  and  on  which  I  made  the  fame  experiments,  fince  the  refults  were 
effentially  the  fame  with  thofe  already  dated,  I  (hall  only  mention  that  thefe  different 
fpecies  of  porphyry,  fome  of  which  had  the  petrofilex,  and  others  the  horn-ftone  for 
their  bafe,  were  brought  from  thofe  parts  of  Hungary  and  Germany,  where,  according 
to  the  observations  of  fcientific  travellers,  no  traces  whatever  of  volcanization  are  dis- 
coverable. 

If  we  now  compare  jthe  effefts  of  the  volcanic  fires  and  our  common  fire  on  thefe  vari- 
ous kinds  of  porphyries,  we  fhall  find  that  the  principal  difference  is,  that  the  furnace  vitri- 
fies them,  destroying  their  original  ft ructure,  whereas  the  fires  of  Stromboli  feldom  change 
their  natural  lineaments.  In  both  cafes  we  find  the  feltfpars,  for  the  mod  part,  remain 
infufible ;  but  what  appears  Of  mod  importance  to  the  prefent  objett  of  our  refearch  is, 
that  the  ftones  with  a  petrofilkeous  bafe,  a6  well  as  thofe  with  that  of  horn-ftone,  may  be. 
fufed  is  a  ftrong  heat  (fuch  as  that  of  the  glafs  furnace)  and  without  its  being  neceffary 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  mod  vehement  that  can  be  procured. 

From  thefe  experiments  we  learn,  therefore,  in  what  manner  the  fubterranean  fire  of 
Stromboli,  even  though  we  fhould  not  confider  it  as  extraordinarily  a£fcive,  may  have 
been  able  to  melt,  and  may  flill  continue  to  liquify,  the  rocks  of  porphyry  which  have 
*xi(led»  and  ftill  exift,  in  the  abyffes  of  that  mountain.  The  facility,  likewife,  with 
which  its  lavas  may  be  re-melted  in  a  glafs  furnace,  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  hypo-. 
.  thefts. 

With  refped  to  the  time  when  this  volcano  began  to  exert  its  a&ivity,  and  to  melt 
thefe  rocks,  we  are  profoundly  ignorant,  this  being  an  epocha  anterior  to  all  hiftory. 
We  muft  be  contented  with  the  imperfe£k  accounts  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  the  con- 
flagrations of  Stromboli,  which  did  not  burft  forth  in  their  time,  but  ages  before.  Of 
thefe  accounts  I  (hall  proceed  to  give  a  concife  view,  this  being  the  fecond  enquiry  it 
was  propofed  to  make,  and  it  will  neceffarily  be  brief,  as  the  notices  left  us  on  this  fub- 
je&  by  the  ancients  are  extremely  few. 

JEuftatius,  Solinus,  and  Pliny,  inform  us  that  the  flames  of  Stromboli  are  lefs  powerful 
than  thofe  of  the  other  iflands  of  Lipari,  but  that  they  exceed  them  in  clearnefs  and 
fplendour.  Thefe  writers,  however*  were  only  the  copiers  of  Strabo,  or  perhaps  fome 
abridgment  of  him,  in  which  he  is  copied  incorre&ly.  We  fhall  therefore  have  recourfe 
to  that  celebrated  Grecian  geographer  himfelf -,  who,  after  having  mentioned  Lipari 
and  Vulcano,  and  informed  us  that  Stromboli  likewife  burns,  tells  us  that  the  laft  ifland 
compared  to  the  others,  is  inferior  to  them  in  the  violent  eruption  of  its  flames,  but 
that  It  exceeds  them  in  their  brightnefs*. 

It  is  evident,  that  by  "  the  others/1  Strabo  means  Vulcano,  which  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Eolian  ifles,  befides  Stromboli,  in  a  ftate  of  conflagration  in  his  time.  When 
I  compare  Stromboli  with  Vulcano,  I  perceive  that,  even  now,  there  is  this  difference 

•  between 
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bet  weed  the  two  iflancfc,  that  the  flames  of  the  former  are  much  more  refplendent  and 
lively  than  thofe  of  the  latter,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Vulcano ;  but 
I  cannot  fay  that  thofe  of  Stromboli  are  lefs  violent,  as  the  contrary  is  certainly  the 
faft.  We  muft,  however,  conclude,  that,  in  thofe  ages,  the  eruptions  of  Volcano 
were  very  ftrong  and  frequent^  which  agrees  with  the  teftimony  of  Diodorus, l  and 
that  of  Agathocles  as  cited  by  the  Scholiaft  on  Apollonius ;  the  former  of  whom 
afferts,  that,  in  his  time,  Vulcano  and  Stromboli  vomited  great  quantities  6f  fand  and 
burning  ftones  *,  and  the  latter,  that  thefe  two  iflands  threw  out  fire,  both  by  day*and. 

night  t* 

There  i&  another  circumflance  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  hiftorian  which  deferves 
notice.  This  is,  that  a  wind  iffues  from  both  thefe  iflands  with  a  great  noife.  This, 
m  fome  meafure,  agrees  with  the  obfervations  I  made  at  Stromboli ;  and  is  ftill  more 
applicable  to  the  other  ifland,  as  will  be  feen  when  I  come  to  give  an  account  of  Vul- 
cano. 

Philip  Cluverius,  in  his  Sicilia  Antiqua,  fpeaking  of  Stromboli,  tells  us  that  its  crater 
is  fituated  at  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  from  which  it  pours  forth,  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  with  a  horrible  noife,  bright  flames,  and  great  quantities  of  .pumice  J.  In  one 
of  the  plates  prefixeS  to  his  work,  this  ifland  is  reprefented  with  the  fmoke  riling  from 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  feventy-three  years  have  now  elapfed  fince  this  author 
travelled  in  Sicily.  Ought  we  then  to  conclude,  that,  at  that  time,  the  mouth  of  the 
volcano  was  fituated  at  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  ?  Had  the  learned  antiquary  him- 
felf  vifited  the  ifland,  I  could  not  have  obje&ed  to  his  evidence.  But  he  not  only  does* 
not  fay  this,  but  the  contrary  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  words.  Immediately  after 
the  paffage  I  have  already  cited,  he  adds,  "  fed  perpetui  ejus  ignes  eminus  navigantibus* 
no£te  tantum,  confpiciuntur.  Fumum  eorum  candidiffimum  ex  Italia  pariter  ac  Sicilia  litto* 
ribus  confpexi."  It  is  therefore  evident  that  he  faw  this  volcano  only  from  a  diftance, 
and  that,  confequently,  his  affertion,  that  the  fiery  crater  was  fituated  at  the  fummit,  ia 
not  to  be  depended  on.  What  he  has  faid  of  the  pumices  then  thrown  out  by  it,  he 
may  have  taken  on  the  credit  of  fome  of  the  natives  who  gave  him  that  information, 
and  who  confounded  the  (coriaceous  lavas  with  pumices ;  or  it  may  in  faft  be  true^ 
fince  under  the  fcorfae  and  lavas  of  Stromboli,  fcattered  pumices  are  found,  as  I  have 
obferved  above. 

From  the  authorities  above  adduced  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  moft  ancient  ac- 
counts of  the  conflagrations  of  Stromboli,  tranfmitted  to  us  by  hiftory,  are  prior  to  the 
Chriftian  era  by  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  years,  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Agathocles- 
the  celebrated  tyrant  of  Syracufe.  This  volcano  burned  likewHe  in  the  times  of  Au- 
guftus  and  Tiberius,  when  Diodorus  and  Strabo  flourifhed.  But  after  this  latter  period,. 
a  long  feries  of  ages  fucceeds,  during  which,  from  want  of  documents,  we  are  ignorant 
tif  the  ft  ate  of  Stromboli,  and  it  is  not  until  the  feventeenth  century  that  we  again  know,, 
with  certainty,  that  it  ejetted  fire ;  though,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  continued  to 
burn  likewife  during  the  times  in  which  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  hiftory  i  on  which* 
fappofition,  its  uninterrupted  conflagration,  for  fo  great  a  length  of  time,  mud  indeed 
appear  aftonifhing.    Yet,  though  it  fhould  have  ceafed  for  feveral  ages,  we  know,  from. 

*  *fer  X  TfTEffoyJiX*,  xai  ri  tuai,  ftiXf  1  rS  wtt  be  rmr  x«^/*»V»  hatiiclu  mSfjuAt  /utfytlof,  x»\  /Sfljuo;  i{afcn<*,  exfu- 
sebnu  X  nml  «ppo$,  nah  XJOuv  ittunpn  vXnkx,  xaGohrtf  irh  ogav  xo)  fffpi  nfr  Amour  yuopnw.     Lib.  Y. 

f  Aim?  (tip  medinrftyfvXn)  yep*  **l  nncrk,  vvfcfaavij. 

\  Strongule  hodieqae  liquidiffimam  flammamj  ct  pumicct  magna  copia,  ex  vcrticc,  ubi  cratcrcm  habct,. 
aodst  atque  diet,  cum  fsemitu  horresdo,  erudak. 

various 
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various  public  tedimonies,  that  its  condnued  eruptions  cannot  have  laded  lefe  than  two 
hundred  years. 

Here  our  curiofity  may  naturally  be  excited  by  the  quedion,  What  are  the  fub- 
fiances  which,  without  diminution,  have  nourifhed,  during  fuch  a  number  of  years,  and 
ftill  continue  to  feed  thefe  fires  ?  I  do  not  perceive  that  there  is  any  reafon  to  fuppofe 
them  different  from  thofe  which  furnifli  fuel  to  the  intermitting  volcanos,  except  that 
their  fource  appears  to  be  inexhauftible.  It  is  believed,  with  much  reafon,  that  fulphur 
produces  and  continues  volcanos ;  and  wherever  thefe  mountains  burn,  we  have  indif- 
putable  proofs  of  its  prefence.  Still  more  effectually  to  explain  thefe  conflagrations, 
petroleum  has  likewife  been  called  in  aid  ;  and,  in  faft,  it  has  fometimes  been  found  to 
iffue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano,  of  which  Vefuvius  is  an  example  #.  The 
clouds  of  thiqk  black  frnoke,  which  frequently  rife  into  the  air  from  the  mouths  of  vol- 
canos, and  the  un&uofity  and  footinefs,  which  are  faid  to  be  found  in  the  recent  fcoriac, 
feem  likewife  to  be  evident  indications  of  fome  bituminous  fublimate. 

That  Stromboli  contains  within  its  deep  gulphs  and  receffes  an  immenfe  mine  of  burn- 
ing fulphur,  we  can  entertain  little  doubt,  when  we  confider  the  dreams  of  fmoke,  of 
extraordinary  whitenefs  (a  colour  which  condantly  accompanies  fulphureous  fumes) 
that  rife  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  the  fmell  of  fulphur,  not  only  perceptible 
from  them,  but  from  the  large  cloud  of  fmoke  which  overhangs  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain.  The  fmall  pieces  of  that  mineral  produced  near  the  apertures  whence  thofe 
fumes  arife,  are  likewife  another  proof.  But  of  the  prefence  of  petroleum,  and  its  eflfefts, 
I  have  never  perceived  the  leaft  fign.  Befides  that  no  vein  of  it  is  found  in  the  ifland, 
nor  any  ever  feen  fwimming  on  the  fea  which  furrounds  Stromboli,  as  I  was  adjured  by 
the  general  tedimony  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fmell  of  this  bitumen  h  no  where  fenfible, 
though  naturally  it  is  very  acute.  I  have  frequently  vifitad  the  fources  of  petroleum, 
at  Monte  Zibio,  in  the  territory  of  Modena,  and  I  could  always  perceive  the  fmell  of 
their  penetrating  vapours,  at  the  diflance  of  feverai  hundred  paces  before  I  Reached 
them.  I  therefore  conclude,  that  thefe  vapours  mud  have  bean  much  more  fenfible  at 
Stromboli,  as  they  would  have  been  much  more' a&ive,  had  petroleum  a&ually  burned 
within  its  gulph.  I  have  likewife  examined,  with  the  greateft  attention,  the  fcoriac 
thrown  out  by  the  volcano,  and  while  they  were  very  hot ;  but  I  never  could  perceive 
that  they  emitted,  either  from  their  furface,  or  within  their  pores  and  cavities,  the  lead 
fmell  of  that  bituminous  fubdance,  or  that  they  any  where  exhibited  any  unftuous  hu- 
midity. As  I  knew  that  the  fmoke  which  exhales  from  burning  petroleum  is  of  a 
blackifli  hue,  I  fufpeded  that  the  thick  and  dark' column  of  fmoke,  which  arofe  to  the 
ead  of  the  volcano,  might  be  a  fign  of  its  prefence ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  I  per- 
ceived that  its  darknefs  proceeded  from  aqueous  vapours  which  were  mixed  with  it,  and 
which,  by  my  continuing  a  fhort  time  in  it,  rendered  my  clothes  damp  and  vret. 

Shall  we  then  affirm  that  the  fires  of  Stromboli  receive  no  kind  of  aliment  from  this 
bitumen?  Notwithftanding  the  obfervations  I  have  dated,  I  would  not  venture  confi- 
dently to  deduce  fuch  a  conclufion ;  fince  it  is  poffible  that  the  petroleum  may  burn 
under  the  mountain,  at  fo  great  a  depth,  that  its  vapours  may  not  reach  to  the  top,  but 
may  be  difperfed  and  confumed  by  the  fire,  and  the  immenfe  mafs  of  liquified  matter, 
which  probably  extends  from  the  crater  to  the  lowed  roots  of  the  ifland. 
,  But  though  we  (hould  not  admit  the  exiftence  of  this  oil  within  the  deep  recedes  of 
ihe  mountain,  I  do  not  perceive  but  the  fulphur  alone  may  be  fufficient  for  thegiourifh- 

*       ■ 

*  Serao,  Jftoria  dell'  Incendio  del  Vefuvio,  del  1737.     Bonis,  Iftoria  di  varj  Poccndj  del  Moptc  V*. 
Tuvio.  1* 
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ment  of  the  volcano,  when  its  flame  is  animated  by  oxygenous  gas,  the  prefence  of 
which,  in  volcanic  abyfles,  feems  undeniable,  from  the  fubftances  they  contain  proper 
to  generate  it,  when  atted  on  by  the  fire.  The  long  duration,  without  intermiffion, 
therefore,  of  thefe  conflagrations,  may  be  very  fufficiently  explained  by  the  immenfe 
quantities  of  fulphur,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  fulphures  of  iron  which  we  muft 
neceflarily  fuppole  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain ;  a  fuppofition  rendered  the 
more  probable  by  the  prodigious  fubterranean  accumulations  of  this-  mineral  which  have 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 


CHAP.   XII.— BASILUZZO,  BOTTERO,  LISCA-BIANCA,  DATTOJLO,  PAN  ARIA,  SALINE* 

Bafiluzzo*  in  part,  formed  of  granitous  lavas.— Its  flerility.— Uninhabited.— Batter 0  and 
Lifca-Bianca*  two  rocks *  in  many  places  decompofed  by  acid  vapours. — Sulphurated  by* 
drogenous  gas  (hepatic  gas  J  iffues  from  the  fea  near  thefe  rocks *  which  jlill  probably  $ 
cover  the  remains  of  fire. — Dattolo  formed  of  lavas  in  a  great  meafure  decompofed.— 
Panaria  formed  of  granitous  lavas* — This  if  land  fertile  and  inhabited. — Probability  that 
this  group  of  rocks  and  f mall  {/lands  are  the  remains  of  a  vajl  ancient  volcano. — Saline 

formed  by  an  accumulation  of  currents  of  lavas.— Courfe  of  thefe  currents  to  the  foutb  of 
the  ifland. — Their  various  gratification  and  nature. — Some  remains  of  craters  on  the 

fummit  of  this  ifland. — Refult  of  experiments  in  which  natural  ygranites  were  expofed  to 
the  furnace*  to  compare  them  with  thofe  which*  by  the  aftion  of  fubterranean  fires*  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  Bafiluzzo  and  Panaria.— An  extremely  flrong  fire  r en- 
quired for  tlJeir  fufon.— A  fire equally flrong  required  for  the  refufion  of  thefe  grant* 
torn  lavas. — Confequence  which  appears  naturally  to  follow  from  the  great  violence  of  the 
volcanic  fires  required  to  produce  the  granitous  lavas,  of  thefe  two  iflands. 

THOUGITthis  chapter  will  contain  an  account  of  feveral  iflands,  it  will  be  very  fhort  % 
fince  feveral  of  them  are  rather  rocks  than  iflands,  and  they  have  all  been  fo  carefully 
examined  by  the  Commendator  Dolomieu  that  little  remains  for  me  to  add  to  his  obferr 
vationst  The  firft  five  are  fituated  between  Lipari  and  Stromboli,'  and  it  is  manifeft  to 
ocular  infpettion  that  they  are  the  work  of  fire, 

Bafiluzzo  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  raifed  fome  poles  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea.  On  the  fouth  fide  is  a  narrow  bay,  which  I  entered  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  Odtober,  on  my  return  from  Stromboli  to  Lipari.  I  went  on-  (hore,  and* 
by  a  winding  path,  foon  reached  the  fummit,  which  is  a  plain  of  no  great  extent,  and 
the  only  place  capable  of  cultivation,  though  it  produces  only  a  little  corn  and  pulfe. 
This  fcanty  vegetation  is  nourifhed  by  a  thin  cruft  of  decompofed  lava,  under  which  we 
foon  difcover the  folid  lava,  which,  in  many  fituations,.  is  granitous,  the  quartz,  feltfpar, 
and  mica,  being  very  apparent  in  it;  as  has  been  before  obferved  by  the  excellent 
French  Naturalift  above  mentioned;  and  on  making  the  circuit  of  the  ifland  we  find 
that  almofl  all  the  remainder  of  it  is  compofed  of  fimilar  lavas. 

Two  little  cottages  which  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  this  ungrateful  foil  are  the  only 
buHdings  here.  Near  them  are  fome  ancient  ruins,  amongft  which  I  found  a  piece 
of  -red  porphyry,  fpotted  with  reddiih  feltfpars.  I  at  firft  imagined  it  a  volcanic  pro* 
du&,  but  foon  changed  my  opinion j  fince  I  could  not  find  any  fpecimen  of  the  fame 
itone  on  the  whole  ifland,  and  becaufe  1  was  convinced,  on  a  more  careful  examination, 
that  the  fragment  in  queftion  was  an  ancient  EgyptiafT  porphyry,  which  had  been  po 
lifhed  by  art,  and  had  never  been  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  fire.    1  was  therefore 

3  ;  •  induced 
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induced  to  believe,  from  the  circumftances  of  the  place  in  which  I  found  it,  that  it  had 
either  made  a  part  of  the  materials  of  fomeof  thofe  ruined  edifices,  or,  whicTi  feemed 
more  probable,  that  it  had  been  brought  thither  by  the  people  who  had  once  inhabited 
them. 

Rabbits  are  the  only  animals  found  in  Bafiluzzo  ;  but  thefe  had  nearly  reduced  to 
defpair  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  by  themifchief  they  did  to  their  corn,  till  they 
at  lad  brought  againft  them  an  enemy  capable  of  following  them  through  their  fubter- 
ranean  holes, — I  mean  the  cat. 

From  Bafiluzzo  I  proceeded  to  Bottero  and  Lifca-Bianca,  two  rocks  abounding  in 
crufts  of  fulphate  of  alumine  (alum),  and  for  the  moft  part  formed  of  lavas  whitened, 
and  fo  decompofed  that  they  are  eafily  reducible  to  powder.  This  decompofition  has 
manifeftly  been  the  eflfeft  of  acid  vapours,  though  of  thefe  there  is  at  prefent  no  fign; 
except  that  near  thefe  two  rocks  we  meet  with  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphurated  hydroge- 
nous gas,  and  following  it  where  it  is  moft  powerful,  are  led  to  a  (hallow  pare  of  the 
fea  where  a  great  number  of  air-bubbles  rife  with  rapidity,  and  as  foon  as  they  reach  the 
furface  burft.     This  gas  it  is  which  produces  the  fmell. 

The  fea  could  not  nave  been  more  favourable  for  the  coile&ing  this  aeriform  fluid ; 
fince  when  I  failed  •  from  Lipari  to  Stromboli  it  was  ftormy  and  ran  high,  but  on  my 
return  was  perfectly  calm.  I  fecured,  therefore,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  in  fome 
fiafks,  which  I  had  taken  with  me  in  my  journey  through  the  two  Sicilies,  in  order  to 
make  fome  experiments  on  it  when  I  fhould  arrive  at  Lipari,  the  refult  of  which  I  fliall 
here,  as  it  feems  the  proper  place,  lay  before  the  reader. 

This  gas,  when  a  lighted  candle  was  applied  to  it,  rofe  in  flame,  but  with  fcarcely  any 
detonation.  It  took  fire  flowly,  and  the  flame  was  of  a  reddifh  blue.  It  was  therefore 
a  fulphurated  hydrogenous  gas,  as  more  evidently  appeared  from  its  having  depofitcd 
fome  particles  of  fulphur  in  the  veffel  in  which  it  was  fired.  The  little  depth  of  the 
fea  at  the  place  from  which  this  gas  iflued,  and  its  perfect  calmnefs,  enabled  me  to 
make  another  experiment,  by  letting  down,  by  means  of  afmall  cord,  precifely  on  the 
place  from  which  this  gas  rofe,  one  of  thofe  thermometers,  which,  in  confequence  of 
being  included  within  feveral  wrappers,  flowly  receive,  and  lofe  as  flowly,  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  they  may  be  expofed.  After  having  left  one  of  thefe  immerfed  under 
the  water  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  I  found,  on  drawing  it  up,  that  the  mercury  had 
rifen  to  28  (96!  of  Fahrenheit),  though  in  the  atmofphere  above  the  furface  it  only 
flood  at  20 1  (69  of  Fahrenheit).  A  hot  exhalation  therefore  arofe  from  that  part  ef 
the  bottom  together  with  the  fulphurated  hydrogenous  gas ;  an  obfervation  which  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  a  latent  fire  ftill  remains  there.  The  depth  of  the  water  was  eleven 
feet ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  bottom  was  a  continuation  of  the  rock  Bottero. 

Scarcely  a  mile  from  Lifca-Bianca  and  Bottero,  towards  the  weft,  a  third  rock  rifes 
above  the  water,  named  Dattolo,  the  formation  of  which  is  likewife  to  be  afcribed  to 
lavas,  in  a  great  degree  decompofed  like  the  former,  and  fome.  of 'which  have  an  iron- 
red  colour.  M.  Dolomieu  fays,  that  a  fpring  of  boiling  water  gufhesout  at  the  foot  of 
it ;  but  all  my  endeavours  to  difcover  this  fpring  were  fruitlefs.  The  failors  who  ma- 
naged the  boat  in  which  I  was,  and  who  were  natives  of  Stromboli,  and,  from  making 
the  paffage  from  their  ifland  to  Lipari,  feveral  times  in  a  week,  mud  be  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  that  fea,  and  all  the  rocks  it  contains,  affured  me  that  they  had  never  feen 
nor  heard  of  any  fuch  fpring.  I  {hall  not,  however,  venture  to  deny  its  exiftence,  but 
am  rather  willing  to  believe,  that  neither  they  nor  I  difcovered  it.from  want  of  attention. 
Suppofing  its  reality,  it  certainly  is  a  proof  that  the  conflagration  under  thefe  rocks  is  npt 
entirely  exhaufted. 

5  Proceeding 
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Proceeding  ftill  from  Stromboli  towards  Lipari  we  next  arrive  at  Panaria,  which  is 
Hot  a  rock  but  an  ifland,  in  circuit  more  than  eight  miles,  though  it  is  but  little  raifed 
^bove  the  fea.  The  rock  of  which  it  is  conftru&ed  is  here,  like  wife,  volcanic  granite ', 
but  as  it  is  in  many  places  fuperficially  decomposed,  and  in  others  mixed  with  fubftances 
very  eafily  decompofable,  a  rich  foil  is  afforded  in  various  parts  of  the  ifland,  on  which  • 
olives,  and  other  fruit-trees,  cultivated  by  many  families  refident  here,  luxuriantly 

flourifh. 

We  mud  therefore  afcribe  the  origin  of  this  group  of  rocks  andiflands  to  fubmarine 
conflagrations.  But  are  we  to  conclude  that  each  of  them  owes  its  formation  to  a 
particular  volcano,  or  that  thefe  rocks  and  fmall  iflands  are  no  other  thai}  the  remains 
of  a  very  ancient  larger  ifland,  in  a  great  degree  deftroyed  by  the  powerful  a&ion  of  the 
waves  of  the  fea  ?  M.  Dolomieu  is  of  the  latter  opinion,  in  fupport  of  which  he  ad- 
duces many  plaufible  arguments,  conje&uring  that  this  ifland  was  the  ancient  Euonimos, 
the  feventh  of  the  Eolian  ifles,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  lay  on  the  left  in  failing  from 
Lipari  to  Sicily,  which  is  exa&ly-the  fituation  of  the  fmall  iflands  I  have  defcribed.  I 
ihall  not  repeat  the  reafons  by  which  he  fupports  this  conjecture,  but  refer  fuch  of  my 
readers  as  may  be  defirous  of  examining  them  to  the  author's  own  work. 

Late  in  the  night  of  the  fame  day  I  returned  to  Lipari,  where  I  had  my  refidence, 
and  whence,  from  time  to  time,  I  made  excurfions  to  the  other  neighbouring  iflands. 
As  the  fea  was  perfectly  calm  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  we  could  make  no  ufe  of 
our  fails  but  were  obliged  to  perform  the  whole  paffage  by  the  affiftance  of  our  oars. 
So  great  a  calm  in  that  fea,  which  is  ufually  tempeftuous,  is  extremely  rare j  and,  indeed, 
during  my  whole  continuance  among  thefe  iflands,  I  did  not  witnefs  fuch  another  day. 

In  the  morning  I  embarked  for  Saline,  which  b  fo  near  to  Lipari,  that,  by  the  aid  of 
a  light  earfterly  wind,  I  arrived  there  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  This  ifland  derives  its  name 
of  Saline  (or  the  fait  pits)  from  the  muriate  of  foda  (fea  fait)  which  is  dug  on  one  part 
of  the  ihore.  It  was  anciently  called  Didyme,  or  the  twin,  from  its  appearing  at  a  dis- 
tance bifurcated,  though  on  a  nearer  approach  it  is  found  to  be  trifurcated,  as  its  fum- 
mit  terminates  in  three  points.  Among  all  the  Eolian  iflands,  this,  after  Lipari,  is  the 
largeft,  fince  it  is  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  From  the  examination  which  I 
made  of  its  fhores,  and  the  parts  of  a  moderate  elevatipn,  I  afcertained  that  its  ftruc- 
ture  was  an  accumulation  of  currents  of  lavas.  Of  thefe  M.  Dolomieu  has  examined 
and  defcribed  feveral :  I  principally  fixed  my  attention  on  thofe  which  defcend  from  the 
Touth  fide  of  the  ifland  to  the  fea.  It  is  evident  that  they  have  flowed  from  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain,  and  fallen  almoft  perpendicularly  into  the  fea,  after  a  courfe  of  a  mile 
or  more.  But  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  equally  evident  that  thefe  currents  have  flowed 
at  different  periods.  In  many  places  they  are  found  with  deep  fiflures,  though  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  fay,  whether  thefe  have  arifen  from  the  lavas  fuddenly  congealing,  and  thence 
•contra&ing  and  opening  in  many  places  or  whether  they  have  been  produced  by  the 
adion  of  the  rain  wafers  or  by  fome  other  caufe.  However  this  may  be,  thefe  fra&ures 
are  a  kind  of  anatomic  diffe&ions  of  the  lava,  which  fhew  that  the  upper  coat  of  it  lies 
upon  another,  and  that  upon  a  third,  below  which  are  many  others.  It  is  alfo  to  be 
remarked  that  thefe  ftrata  are  commonly  fpecifically.  different  from  each  other.  We  muft 
therefore  conclude,  that  as  many  currents  of  lava  have  flowed  from  the  higheft  part  of 
the  mountain,  to  the  fouth,  as  there  are  diftinfl:  ftrata ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  were 
we  able  to  penetrate  to  the  mod  internal  part  of  the  ifland,  we  fhould  find  the  whole, 
•or  almoft  the  whole  of  it,  of  a  fitnilar  formation. 

This  certainly  is  the  ftrufture  of  almoft  all  volcanic  mountains.     Their  beginning  is 
but  fmall,  and  proportionate  to.tfre  quantity  of  the  firft  eruption  ;  but  as  the  fucceediqg 
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eruptions  increafe  in  number  and  extent,  they  augment  in  fize  and  foiidity,'  till  in  time 
they  acquire  confiderable  dimenfion.  In  this  manner,  in  fad,  appears  to  have  been 
produced  the  immenfe  bulk  of  Etna,  Vefuvius,  the  iflands  of  Lipari,  and  many  other 
turning  mountains.  I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  there  are  fome  \vhich  are  the  of£- 
fpring  of  a  fingle  eruption,  as  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Pozzuolo,  and  Monte  Rbffo,  on 
the  fide  of  Etna. 

It  appears  to  me  fuperfluous  to  particularize  the  different  qualities  of  the  lavas,  fince, 
as  has  been  obferved  by  M.  Dolomieu,  they  are  common  to  other  volcanos*  I  {hall 
only  remark,  in  general,  that  I  did  not  find  one  which  can  properly  be  called  fimple,  a& 
they  all  abound,  more  or  lefe,  with  fekfpars  and  fhoerls,  and  have  for  their  bafe  the  pe- 
trofilex,  and  the  horn-ftone. 

No  traces,  at  prefent,  remain  of  thofe  volcanic  fires  which  have  produced  Saline 
except  the  currents  of  lava,  and  fome  veftiges  of  ancient  craters  on  the  fummits  of  the 
mountain. 

When  treating  of  Stromboti,  we  found  that  the  natural  rocks,  which,  by  th$ir  fufion, 
gave  birth  to  the  ifland,  were  a  fpecies  of  porphyry,  having  for  their  bafis  either  the 
petrofilex  or  the  horn-ftone.  We  have  now  feen  that  the  rocks  to  which  Saline  owes, 
its  origin  are  of  the  fame  kind.  But  the  formation  of  Bafiluzzo  and  Panaria  has  been 
different;  the  rocks  which  have  there  been  converted  into  lava  by  the  aftion  of  the  fire 
being  granhous ;  and  it  feems  probable  that  the  fpacteus  volcano,  which  it  has  been 
conjectured,  once  arofe  in  the  fea  between  Stromboli  and  Lipari,  and  of  which,  at  pre- 
fent, only  fome  fmall  remains  exift  in  Bafiluzzo,  Dattolo,  and  Panaria,  derived  its  origin 
from  the  feme  ftone. 

In  purfuance  of  the  plan  I  have  prefcribed  to  myfelf  of  fubje^ng  to  our  caramon 
fire  fome  natural  rocks  fimilar  to  thofe  from  which  the  Eolian  ifles  hay4  been  formed 
I  fliall  here  defcribe  the  effefts  produced  by  the  furnaee  on  different  fpeciraens  of  gra- 
nite ;  and  I  muft  add,  likewife,  that  the  difficulty  with  which*  it  is  well  known,  granites 
are  fufed  in  our  common  fires,  was  to  me  a  confiderable  inducement  to  make  thofe 
experiments.      * 

The  furnaces  which  are  worked  at  Pavia,  at  a  certain  fea&n  of  the  year*  only  fufe 
common  glafs,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  blown  into  fmall  veffela,  3&d  is  but  little  tranfparent 
of  a  yellowifh  or  greenift*  colour,  and  nfually  full  of  bubbles ;  but  at  another  feafon 
they  will  melt  finecryftal  glafs,  manufe&ured  for  the  fame  purpofes,  and  which  is 
white,  tranfparent,  and  much  purer*    The  greater  part  of  the  volcanic  productions 
mentioned  in  this  work,  as  alfo  the  analogous  natural  (tones,  havei  melted  in  the  furnace 
in  which  common  glafs  is  made  j  but  the  fpecimens  of  granite  have  proved,  more  re- 
fra&ory,  and  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat  have  only  been  rendered  friable  from  the  en- 
feebled  affinity  of  their  aggregate  parts ;  or,  at  the  utmoft,  a  few  of  them  only  have  been 
found  covered  with  a  thin  vitreous  varnifh.    I  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recoude 
to  the  furnace  in  which  the  eryftal  glafs  is  elaborated,  when  the  l)pat  was  nearly  874.  de- 
grees of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  or,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Wedgwood, 
only  2 1  degrees  lefs  than  the  welding  heat  of  iron.  The  following  are  the  refults  afforded 
by  feveral  fpecies  of  granite,  after  having  beea  continued  in  this  heat  during  forty*, 
eight  hours. 

I.  Granite  of  Mount  Baveno,  in  the  Milanefe.  This#granke,  which  forms  a,  great 
part  of  the  materials  of  the  principal  public  and  private  edifices  in  Milan,  Pavia,  a#d 
other  towns  in  Auftrian  Lombardy,  has  for  its  eonftituent  principles,  quart?,  mica*  93d 
teltfpar.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it ;  one,  in  which  the  feltjpar  is  whke,  an£  the 
ether,  in  which  it  is  of  a  more  or  left  deep  flefh  colour* 
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The  fire  changed  fife  mica,  and  produced  a  beginning;  fufion  in  both  the  varieties  o£ 
feltfpar,  which  abounded  With  microfcopic  bubbles, .  without  however  a&ing  as  a  flux 
to  the  quartz,  which,  calcining,  acquired  a  whitenefs,  without,  however,  lofing  its 
vitreous  nature,  and  the  degree  of  tranfparency  it  pofiefled.  The  (harp  angles  and  pro- 
jections, if  they  are  feltfpathofe,  become  blunted  and  round ;  and  the  fragments,  if 
there  are  more  than  one,  adhere  in  confequence  of  the  flight  fufion  of  the  feltfpar,  but 
they  never  incorporate  into  one  mafs  within  the  crucible ;  on  the  contrary,  they  become 
extremely  friable. 

II.  Mount  Baveno  iikewife  produces  a  granite  which  maybe  confidered  as  a  different 
fpecies  from  that  now  described,  and  which  is  equally  ufed  in  buildings.  It  is  fchiftous, 
and  eafily  feparates  into  large  flakes.  The  mica,  which  is  of  a  fhining  black,  inftead  of 
being  difperfed  within  it  in  feparate  fcales,  extends  in  broad  leaves,  placed  one  over  the 
other ;  and  the  quartz  and  feltfpar  are  frequently  diftributed  in  flakes. 

This  granite  lofes  its  folidity  in  the  fire,  without  fufion ;  but  the  mica  and  fekfpar 
fliew  evident  figns  that  they  have  been  foftened. 

III.  Granites  of  the  Italian  Apennines.  Though  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Alps 
which  furround  Italy  abound  with  thefe  rocks  of  the  firft  formation,  they  are  very  rare 
in  the  Apennines,  which  are  principally  formed  of  calcareous  (lone,  fandv  (and  (tones, 
and  fteatites.  In  the  various  excurfions  which  I  have  made  to  different  parts  of  them,  I 
have  rarely  found  this  ftone,  and  never  but  in  very  fmall  quantities  and  detached  pieces, 
withbut  being  able  to  difcover  whence  they  came.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1 790,  I 
collected  fome  of  thefe  fcattered  pieces  in  the  river  Stafora,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  a  few* 
miles  from  the  town  of  Voghgra.  They  were  of  three  fpecies :  the  following  are  the 
diftlttguiihing  properties  of  the  firft. 

Its  conftituent  principles  are  four :  the  quartz,  of  the  colour  of  water,  fcattered  in, 
ftnall  but  numerous  pieces ;  the  black  mica,  in  few'  and  extremely  minute  flakes ;  the 
feltfpar,  rather  abundant,  and  of  the  colour  of  honey  ;  and  very  fmall  (hoerlg,  included; 
within  the  fekfpar. 

The  pieces,  except  they  adhered  together,  retained,  when  they  came  out  of  the  fire,: 
the  fame  figure  they  had  before,  though  the  feltfpars  were  a  little,  and  the  ftoerls  en- 
tirely fufed. 

•  The  fecond  of  thefe  granites,  with  refpeft  to  its  component  principles,  is  fimilar  to 
4he  common,  confiding  of  mica,  feltfpar,  and  quartz  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  hardeft  and* 
mod  beautiful  that  I  have  feen,  and  takes  4  very  elegant  polHh. 

In  the  fire!  the  quartz  becomes  almoft  pulverulent,  the  feltfpar  attunes  a  (lightly, 
enamelled  furfoce,  and  the  fufion  of  the  black  mica  covers  the  pieces  With  a  thin  coat- 
itog  which  has  an  un&uous  appearance.  * 

-  The  third  granite  has  for  its  component  principles  femi-tranfparent  quartz  in  fmall 
and  rare  grains,  and  feltfpar  in  large  and  numerous  particles. 

In- the  furnace  the  «quartz  becomes  friable,  but  in  the  feltfpar  we  only  perceive  figns 
that  it  is  foftened. 

IV.  In  Chapter  XL  I  have  mentioned  an  Egyptian  porphyry  which  was  expofed  to 
th6  fire.  '  I  (hall  now  add  that  this  ftone,  from  porphyritic  that  it  was,  became  in  many 
places  granitous.  In  confequence,  therefore,  of  forcible  reparation,  or  iafenfible  altera- 
tion, the  mafs  of  porphry  ma)bbe  loft,  and  fucceeded  by  the  granite,  oompofed  of  (hoerls, 
abundant  feltfpars,  and  argillaceous  particles. 

In  the  furnace,  this  granite  imperfectly  fufes  into  an  ebullient  fcoriaceous  enamel. 
'  V.  This  granite,  as  it  contains  fulphure  of  iron,  and  red  fuljihurated  oxyde  of  mer- 
cury (cinnabar),  merits  a  particular  defcription.     It  forms  a  mountain  in  ttyfe  diftrid  of 
Feltre,  in  the  Venetian  territory $  to  the  caft  of  which  lies  the  Voile  Alia*  to  the' weft 
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the  rA^wt  Pezzfi,  to  the  fouth  the  Bofco  delle  Monache,  and  to  the  north  Vdloue.    Some- 
years  pad,  this  rock  was  dug  into,  and  perhaps  is  dill;  not  to  employ  it  in  building,. 
but  to  extra£t  the  mercury  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  and  of  which  it  furnifhes  fif- 
teen parts  out  of  a  hundred.      This  interefting  information  I  received  from  Signor 
FrancefcoAritonio  Tavelli,   ftudent  of  natural  hiftory,   under  whofe  directions  thefe 
excavations  were  undertaken,  in  the  year  1786.     He  furaifhed  me  with  feveral  fine 
fpedmens  of  this  rock,  which  I  immediately  perceived  to  be  granite.     Its  component 
parts  are  quartz,  in  cryftallized  grains ;  feltfpar,  in  lamellar,  femi-tranfparent,  whitifh 
icales ;  and  fteatites.     The  latter  does  not  form  a  pafte>  or  common  cement,  which  con- 
glutinates  the  quartz  and  feltfpar  but  is  diftributed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thefe  three 
ctonftituent  parts  adhere  together  folely  by  the  force  of  attraction.     The  fteatites  is  foft 
and  fchiftous,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour.     This  is  the  only  part  of  the  granite  to  which 
the  fulphur  has  penetrated ;  to  free  it. from  which,  it  is  neceilary  to  break  it  into  fmall 
pieces.     The  fulphur,  therefore,  has  fometimes  mineralized  the  mercury  and  fometimes 
the  iron.     Some  parts,  however,  of  feven  or  ten  lines,  and  frequently  even  an  incto 
and  a  half,  or  two  inches,  in  thicknefs,  are  of  a  lively  red,  though  the  fteatites  has  loft 
its  peculiar  texture ;  and  thefe  parts,  as  they  abound  moft  with  mercury,  are  the. 
heavieft.     The  reft,  on  the  contrary,  are  lighter,  as  they  contain  a  lefs  quantity  of  this 
metal ;  and  hence,  likewife,  their  colour  is  of  .deeper  or  paler  red.     hi  the  midft  how- 
ever of  this  diverfity  of  ~tints,  the  feltfpar  and  quartz  feem  to  have  been  impenetrable 
by  the  fulphur,  and,  in  the  reddeft  places,  (till  preferve  their  natural  colours  and  re- 
fpe£tive  degrees  of  tranfparency.     But  in  other  parts  of  the  fteatites,  the  fulphur  has 
mineralized  the  iron,  producing  fulphure  of  iron.     This  is  of  a  brafly  yellow,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  foft  to  decompofe  in  the  air,  efflorefcing,  and  emitting  fulphate  of  iron  (vitriol 
of  iron).     About  four  years  ago,  I  received  from  Signor  Tavelli  at  Venice  fome  pieces 
containing  this  fulphate,  which  I  put  into  a  box ;  and  a  few  months. after  found  them* 
to  be  broken,  and  covered  with  a  yellowifb  efflorefcence*     When  touched  with  the 
point  of  the  tongue  they  occafioned  a  ftrong  aftringent  tafte,  from  the  prefence  of  this, 
fulphate  (vitriol),  which,  in  faft,  is  likwife  procured  from  that  rock. 

When  this  granite  came  out  of  the  furnace,  the  fteatites  and  the  feltfpar  were  blended 
into  one  porous  fcoriae,  but  the  quartous  grain  remained  unfufed. 

VI.  The  experiments  on  Numbers  IV.  and  V.  are,  however,  left  to  the  purpofe, 
fince,  if  we  fhould  compare,  by  the  means  of  our  common  fires,  the  granites  which  are 
found  fufed  at  Bafiluzzo  and  Panaria,  the  conftituent  parrs  of  which  are  feltfpar,  mica, 
and  quartz,  and  the  natural  granites ;  the  latter  mult  necefifarily  be  found  to  confift  of 
the  fame  principles.  I  have  already,  as  has  been  feen,  made  the  proof  with  feveral,  nor 
did  I  negleCt  to  do  the  fame  with  five  other  fpecies,  which  I  do  not  defcribe  that  I  may. 
not  tire  the  reader.  I  fhail  only  fay,  in  general,  that  the  quartz  was  always  infufible ; 
the  mica,  in  two  inftances  melted ;  and  the  feltfpar,  every  time,  gave  figns  of  a  begin* 
sing  liquefaction ;  which  occafioned  the  pieces  in  the  crucible  to  adhere  together,  but 
without  forming  a  consolidated  whole,  as  the  efFeft  of  complete  fufions. 

VII.  As  M.  Dolomieu  has  remarked  that  the  Eolian  ifles  have  a  part  of  their  bafe  of 
granite,  I  endeavoured  to  difcover  from  what  places  it  might  derive  its  origin  j  andr 
after  feveral  laborious  refearches  among  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  concluded  that  it 
proceeded  from  rocks  of  the  fame  fpecies,  extending  to  (he  mountains  of  Capo  di  Me- 
hzzo9  which  are  in  part  formed  of  granite  and  have  likewife  their  dire&ion  towards  this 
ifland.  '      \ 

In  my  paffage  from  Lipari  to  Medina  (a  diftance  of  about  fixty  miles)  I  made  fqme 
ftay  purpofely  at  this  cape,  which  lies  about  the  midway,  judging  it  to  be  of  importance 
to  examine  the  nature  of  the  place  j  and  1/  in  fad,  found  there  granite. 

Mica, 
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.  Mica,  fometimes  black,  nnd  fometimes  of  a  filver  colour ;  blueifli,  and  fometimes 
milk-white  quartz  ;  and  reddifh  or  whitifh  feltfpar,  are  the  three  component  pajrts'of 
this  granite,  fometimes  diflributed  nearly  equally,  and  fometimes  in  very  unequal  par* 
tions.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  mica  is  hexagonal ;  and  the  feltfpar  {hews  a  be- 
ginning cryftallization. 

,  This  granite  is  not  found  m  ftrata,,  but  large  mafles,  which  form  a  confiderable  part 
of  Cape  Melazzo  and  its  environs,  and  in  many  places  extend  quite  to  the  fea.  Here,, 
likewife,  we  difcover,  under  the  water,  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  edifice,  built  of 
this  flone. 

As,  therefore,  it  appeared  extremely  probable  that  this  granite  was  the  fame  with  that 
of  which  Panaria  and  others  of  the  Lipari  iflands  are  compofed,  it  was  more  particu- 
larly requifite  that  the  fame  experiment  fhould  be  made  on  it  in  the  furnace,  which  had 
been  made  on  the  other  fpecies ;  and  fince  the  proportions  of  its  three  elementary  parta^ 
varied  in  it,  I  took  five  varieties,  and  placed  fmall  pieces  of  each  in  feparate  crucibles. 
The  refult  was,  that  the  mica  became  more  fragile,  the  feltfpar  exhibited  fome  figns 
of  f ufion,  and  the  quartz  loft  its  tranfparency  and  became  full  of  flaws.  The  pieces,  how* 
ever,  all  retained  their  original  form. 

VIII.  In  Panaria,  and  fome. parts  of  BatGluzzo,  are  found  pieces  of  granite,  in  which 
the  fire  appears  not  to  have ;  caufed  the  lead  alteration ;  and  yet  there  is  every  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  mouths  of  volcano^,  though  they  are. 
ftill  in  the  natural  ftate  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth*  This  granite 
in  its  three  constituent  principles,  and  the  qualities  of  each  of  them*  extremely  refembles 
that  of  Melazzo.  It  like  wife  refembles  it  in  its  refinance  to  the  fire,  as  only  fome  traces 
of  fufion  in  the  feltfpars  are  obfervable. 

IX.  Laftly,  I  made  fome  experiments  on  certain  fpecimens  of  granitous  lavas,  which 
have  formed  currents  at  Panaria  and  Bafiluzzo  ;  but  the  refult  was  not  more  fuccefs- 
ful  than  with  the  other  granites :  they  entirely  refitted  the  fire,  except  that  the  feltfpar 
was  in  fome  places  thinly  covered  with  a  kind  of  enamel  varnifh.  This  was  one  of  the 
very  few  lavas  which  was  not  fufible  in  the  glafs  furnace. 

Thefe  fodts  fufficiently  prove  that  thefe  granites,  fuch  at  leaf!  as  are  compofed  of 
quartz,  feltfpar,  and  mica*  are  infufible  in  a  heat  of  87^  degrees  of  the  pyrometer  of 
Wedgwood,  though  continued  in  it  for  forty-eight  hours  j  a  heat  which,  as  has  been* 
faid,  is  only  2  J  degrees  below  that  in  which  iron  begins  to  fufe,  which  is  at  90  degrees 
of  the  fame  pyrometer.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  expofe  thefe  ftones  to  that  degree 
of  heat,  or  even  a  greater*  having  recourfe  to  a  wind-furnace  in  which  iron  is  com* 
pletely  melted.  In  this,  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  a  fufion  took  place  which  was  perfeft  or 
little  lefs  in  the  feltfpars,  and  beginning  and  fometimes  complete  in  the  mica  ;  but  the 
quartz  fhewed  no  figns  of  liquefa&ion.  When,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  the  feltfpar 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  two  other  component  parts,  the  pieces  in  the  crucible 
formed  one  fingle  mafs,  with  a  fmooth  furface,  either  uneven,  concave,  or  convex,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  fufion  of  lavas.  The  mafs,  however,  was  not  homogeneous, 
The  feltfpar,  whatever  was  its  colour,  became  of  a  milky  whitenefs,  extremely  fmooth 
and  fhining,  and  confiderably  harder.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  mica  which,  in  fome 
granites,  was  of  a  filver  whitenefs,  and  in  others  of  a  gold  colour,  is  changed  in  con* 
fequence  of  its  fufion  to  a*deep  black  *• 

Thefe 

*  I  {hall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  had  intended  to  make  in  the  introduction  to  this  work,  but  which 
will  nc^t  be  improperly  placed  here.  As  in  thefe  fudons  I  make  ure  of  crucibles  of  clay,  it  may  be  objected 
to  me,  that  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  fubftancce  on  which  I  made  my  experiments  were  fufible  in  them- 
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Such  was  the  anticipated  pleafure  afforded  me  by  this  mountain,  which  was  after- 
wards  flill  more  increafed,  and  accompanied  with  ftill  greater  inftru&ion  when  I  coafted 
the  ifland  in  a  boat.  Its  fhore  is  about  eleven  miles  in  circuit,  and  every  were  prefents 
to  the  eye  the  traces  of  fire,  in  tlve  remains  of  itreams  x>f  lava,  enamels,  vitrifications, 
puzzolanas,  and  pumices. 

Vulcanello  has  long  made  a  part  of  Vulcano,  but  is  (till  perfe&Iy  diftinguifhable 
from  it  by  the  interpofed  land.  It  has  the  form  of  a  fcalene  triangle,  two  fides  of 
which  fink  abruptly  into  the  fea,  and  merit  examination  more  than  any  other  parts  of 
the  fhore.  They  confift  of  many  flrata  of  lava,  feveral  feet  high,  and  piled  one  above 
the  other.  When  they  flowed,  they  muft  certainly  have  extended  farther  into  the 
water;  but  they  have  been  broken,  gradually,  by  the  violence  of  the  waves ;  and  their 
fra&ures  now  form  a  kind  of  wall  of  a  great  height,  which  defcends  perpendicularly 
into  the  fea.  As  the  water  here  is  fhallow,  the  bottom  may  be  feen  fcattered  over 
with  large  pieces  of  thefe  lavas ;  and  the  wall,  on  a  near  approach,  prefents  to  the  eye 
a  number  of  currents  of  lava,  which  have  flowed  at  different  times,  and  differ  in  their 
colour,  component  parts,  and  confidence. 

The  appearance  of  thefe  currents  of  lava,  which  have  flowed  one  over  the  other,  re- 
minded me  of  what  I  had  obferved  feveral  years  ago,  in  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  j 
where  fome  parts  of  the  fnowy  coating  being  broken,  the  different  flrata  of  fnow, 
which  had  fallen  at  different  times,  are  diftindlly  difcernible  by  the  difference  of  the 
colour. 

As  the  greater  part  of  thefe  lavas  differ  very  little  from  thofe  of  other  vokanos,  I  fhall 
not  give  a  defcription  of  any  of  them  except  two  only,  which  appear  to  me  not  to  be 
^common. 

The  firft  lies  buried  in  the  midft  of  the  others,  and  would,  therefore,  only  become 
yifible  by  cutting  them  away,  did  not  the  fuperincumbent  lavas,  which  are  in  feveral 
places  broken,  difcover  it  in  thofe  fra&ures.  In  its  fuperficial  parts  it  is  a  true  enamel, 
.  very  black  and  fhining,  entirely  opake,  which  eafily  crumbles,  and  in  which  are  incor- 
porated many  fhoerlaceous  and  feltfpathofe  fcales.  This  enamel  contains  tumors  marked 
with  flripes  and  large  threads,  which  appear  every  where  in  it,  but  always  run  in  the 
fame  direction,  which  is  that  of  the  courfe  of  the  lava,  or  from  the  mountain  to  the  fea. 
The  fubflance  of  thefe  flripes  and  threads  is  likewife  enamel.  Their  prefence  and  di- 
rettioh  lufficiently  indicate  that  the  enamel  when  it  flowed  and  entered  the  fea  was  ra- 
ther of  a  foft  confidence  than  fluid. 

I  at  firft  imagined  that,  as  the  other  contiguous  lavas  were  each  of  one  fubflance 
through  the  whole  of  their  depth,  it  muft  be  the  fame  with  this  enamel,  as  far  as  it 
formed  a  diftintt  current,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  enamels  of  Lipari ;  but,  on  breaking 
fome  of  the  larger  pieces,  I  found  that  this  was  not  the  fad.  The  enamel  is  only  the 
fuperficial  part,  or  cruft,  of  a  lava,  many  feet  deep,  which  cruft,  where  it  is  thinned,  is 
fcarcely  more  than  a  line  in  depth,  but  where  thickeft  frequently  more  than  two  inches. 
It  cannot,  however,  in  any  manner  be  confidered  as  a  later  produft,  or  as  having  flowed 
after  the  lava  and  attached  itfelf  on  it ;  this  cruft  of  enamel  is  certainly  a  true  continua- 
tion of  the  lava  itfelf,  as  I  have,  in  my  opinioin,  fatisfa&orily  ascertained  by  repeated 
and  careful  examinations.  The  enamel,  therefore,  after  having  formed  this  cruft  of 
greater  or  lefs  thicknefs,  fuddenly  loft  its  diftin&ive  chara&ers,  and  changed  into  a  lava 
ipf  a  reddifh  grey  colour,  dry,  rough  to  the  touch,  earthy,  emoting  an  argillaceous  odour, 
and  having  for  its  bafe  the  horn-ftone,  without  lofing  its  fcales  of  fhoerls  and  feltfpars. 
we  muft  hence  conclude  that  the  current  was  more  affe&ed  by  the  fire  on  its  furface 
than  in  its  internal  parts  j  for  I  know  no  other  mode  of  explaining  this  phenomenon. 

8  From 
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From  [this  enamel  and  lava,  when  «xpofed  to  the  furnace,  refults  a  fimllar  enamel $ 
that  is  to  fay,  one  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  very  hard  and  compact j  with  a  fufion  of  the 
fhoerls,  and  a  femi-fufion  of  the  feltfpars. 

Another  produft  with  a  horn- (lone  bafe,  of  a  very  fingular  quality,  and  which  I  do 
not  remember  lo  have  feen  any  where  elfe  in  my  volcanic  travels,  is  found  on  one  of  the 
(ides  of  Vulcanello  that  defcend  perpendicularly  into  the  fea,  and,  having  been  broken 
in  different  places  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  prefent  upon  the  fliore,  and  within  the 
water,  a  large  heap  of  fragments  of  a  globular  form.  At  the  firft  view  it  might  be  taken 
for  a  tufa.  It  is  rather  light  than  heavy,  may  be  crumbled  to  powder  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  imbibes  water,  with  which  it  is  in  a  few  moments  faturated,  with  a 
kind  of  hitting  found,  and  emits  an  argillaceous  odour.  We  know  that  fimilar  pro- 
perties are  ufually  found  in  volcanic  tufas :  but  thefe  have  an  earthy  grain,  whereas  the 
prefent  fub fiance  rather  inclines  to  the  vitreous.  Befides,  when  the  fhoerls  it  contains,- 
which  are  innumerable,  aVe  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  diftributed  equally  as  they 
ufually  are  in  lavas — a  didribufion  never  met  with  in  tufas,  in  which  the  fhoerls  that  are 
fometimes  found  in  them  are  fcattered  confufedly  and  at  random.  Hence  as  they  are 
extraneous  bodies,  they  are  eafily  detached  from  the  tufaceous  mafs ;  but  this  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  product  in  quedion,  which,  confequently,  we  mud  confider  as  a  true 
lava* 

But  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  its  foftnefs  ?  Perhaps  it  has  been  confidently  changed 
on,the  furface  by  fulphureous-add  vapours,  by  length  of  time,  or  fome  other  unknown 
caufe.  Such,  at  lead,  was  the  firft  idea  which  prefented  itfelf  to  my  mind,  but  which 
I  found  inadequate,  both  becaufe  in  that  place  no  fulphureous  fumes  exhale,  nor  are 
there  any  indications  that  any  ever  have  exhaled j  and,  becaufe,  having  procured  this 
lava  to  be  dug  up  from  the  depth  of  five  feet,  I  found  it,  there,  extremely  foft  as 
well  as  at  the  furface.  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  this  lava  is  the  refult  of  the  com- 
bined effe£t  of  fire  and  water \  as  examples  are  not  wanting,  in  volcanized  countries,  of 
fimilar  combinations.  I  mean  that  the  lava,  while  flowing,  was  met  and  penetrated 
by  a  dream  of  water,  that  had  gufhed  from  fome  aperture  of  the  volcano,  by  which  it 
wks  fuddenly  cooled,  and  lod  that  coherence  which  is  ufually  the  property  of  lavas.  I 
found  this  opinion  on  feveral  obfervations.  I  perceive  that  the  lava  has  a  number  of 
cracks  and  fi  flu  res,  fuch  as  are  ufual  in  dony  fubdances  which,  while  in  a  date  of  fufion, 
have  come  into  contact  with  water.  I  obferve  that  the  fhoerls,  which  in  other  lavas 
have  the  hardnefs  of  glafs,  are  in  this  fo  friable  that  they  may  be  Scratched  with  the 
nail ;  and  as  fuch  appearances  are  not  ufually  the  effe&s  of  volcanic  fire  alone,  I  know 
not  to  what  to  afcribe  them  but  to  the  a£tion  of  water ;  fince  vitreous  fubdances  in  a 
date  of  fufion  are  affe&ed  in  precifely  the  fame  manner  by  contatt  With  that  fluid. 

The  ebullient  though  hard  enamel,  which  is  the  refult  of  this  lava  in  the  furnace,  is 
of  a  fine  deep  black ;  the  fhoerls  are  melted ;  and  it  is  worthy  remark  that  in  it  we  dis- 
cover fome  fmall  flakes  of  white  feltfpar  which  before  were  not  difcernable  in  the  lava 
on  account  of  its  cinereous  colour.  * 

The  two  lavas  I  havedefcribed,  aslikewife  others  of  which  I  have  omitted  the  defcrip- 
tion  on  account  of  their  being  common,  and  which  together  form  the  two  fides  of  Vul- 
canello, appear  by  their  direftion  all  to  have  proceeded  from  the  crater,  which  is  about 
two  hundred,  paces  diftant  from  the  fea j  and  which  dill  retains  its  natural  figure  of  an 
inverted  tunnel,  except  that  the  bottom  is  covered  to  fome  height  by  earth  wjiich  has 
been  carried  down  by  the  rains  from  the  internal  fides.  Thefe  fides  are  formed  of  pul- 
verized clay  and  fand,  and  are  marked  with  deep  furrows  caufed  by  the  delcent  of  the 

vol.  v.  t  rain 
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rain  water.  The  circumference  of  the  bottom  of  .the  crater,  judging  by  the  eye,  cannot 
at  the  utmoft  be  more  than  feventy,  but  that  of  the  top  is  about  the  fixth  of  a  mile. 
Its  depth  is  fcargely  eighty  feet.  The  crater  on  the  outfide  is  furroundeil  with  rocks  of 
lava,  probably  the  confequences  of  an  eruption.  It  is  evident  that,  as  more  earth  is  con- 
tinually falling  into  it,  it  mud  at  lad  be  filled  up ;  and  as  the  external  fides  of  it  are 
ill-formed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  one  day  every  trace  of  it  mult  be  loft.  We  hence 
perceive  how  many  volcanized  countries  may  appear,  and  in  faS  do  appear,  to  be  defti- 
tute  of  craters  ;  thefe  not  having  been  able  to  refift  the  injuries  of  time. 

Here  was  it  that  I  began  to  perceive  the  indications  of  the  fubterranean  burning  fur- 
nace ;  for  round  the  crater  of  Vulcanello  many  dreams  of  a  white  fmoke  arife ;  and  it 
is  only  neceffary  to  ftrike  the  ground  with  the  foot  to  produce  more*  They  are  very  hot, 
as  are  likewife  the  apertures  through  which  they  iffue,  and  which,  in  the  night,  from 
time  to  time,  emit  a  feeble  flame.  The  ground,  which  fumes- at  the  furface,  within,  con- 
tains crufts  of  fulphur,  which  are  mod  abundant  in  the  places  where  the  fumes  exhale 
xnoft  copioufly.  But  we  fhall  foon  have  occafion  to  treat  more  at  length  of  the  fulphur 
of  this  ifland. 

From  Vulcanello  I  proceeded  to  a  grotto  which  has  obtained  fome  celebrity  on  ac- 
count of  a  mineral  water  it  contains,  and  is  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  mile  from  the 
weftern  haven.  To  reach  this  water  it  is  neceffary  to  defcend  into  the  grotto,  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  fo  narrow,  that  you  arc  forced  to  ftoop  very  much,  and  almoft  creep* 
on  the  hands  and  knees*  It  is  a  moderately  large  cavern,  incrufted  round  with  fulphate 
of  alumine  (alum),  muriate  of  ammoniac  (fal-ammoniac),  and  fulphur.  Thefe  mi- 
nerals are  found  to  be  very  warm,  as  likewife  is  the  atmofpheric  air  in  this  place,  oiv 
account  of  the  heat  of  which,  the  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell,  and  the  difficulty  of  refpira- 
tion,  it  is  impof&ble  to  remain  long  in  the  grotto,  which  you  are  obliged  to  leave  from 
time  to  time  to  breathe  frefli  air.  At  the  bottom  is  a  fmall  pool  of  very  warm  water,* 
which  is  efteemed  by  the  Liparefe  to  be  efficacious  in  many  diforders.  The  Abbate 
Gaetano  Trovatini,  a  learned  phyfician  of  Lipari,  has  puolifhed  an  analyfis  of  this 
water  *.  I  fhall  not  therefore  enter  into  a  minute  account  of  it,  which  would  be  fuper- 
fluous,  but  fhall  only  remark  that,  befides  the  fulphureous  odour  it  emits,  it  contains 
abundantly  the  muriate  of  ammoniac  (fal-ammoniac),  and  flill  more  of  the  muriate  of 
foda  (fea-falt) ;  which  latter  fait  I  imagine  it  derives  from  a  communication  with  a  neigh- 
bouring fea,  with  which  it  appeared  to  me  on  a  level.  Though  its  temperature  is  not 
higher  than  80  degrees,  it  continually  appears  to  boil,  from  the  great  number  of  air- 
bubbles  that  rife  from  the  bottom  to  the  furface,  which  they  entirely  cover.  This  wa- 
ter, in  fad,  fo  much  abounds  with  this  aeriform  fluid  (which  I  found  to  be  carbonic 
acid  gas),  that  when  fhaken  in  the  flighted  manner  a  prodigious  quantity  of  bubbles 
arife.  I  likewife  obferved,  relative  to  the  fame  objed,  that  if  a  ftone  be  let  fall  into  this- 
water,  as  it  finks,  a  vaft  quantity  of  thefe  bubbles  will  afcend,  and  will  continue  to  rufh 
to  the  furface  feveral  minutes  after  it  has  reached  the  bottom.  The  continual  emiffioa 
of  fo  much  carbonic  acid,  which  doubtlefs  concurs  to  render  the  air  in  the  cavern 
unfit  for  refpiration,  produces  within  the  grotto  a  confufed  noife,  which  may  be  heard 
likewife  without. 

M.  Dolomieu,  in  his  account  of  this  fubterraneous  place,  obferves  that  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fmoke  iffued  from  it.  This,  when  I  was  there,  I  could  not  perceive  j  either 
becaufe  it  had  opened  to  itfelf  another  paflage,  or  that  the  caufe  by  which  it  was  pro*> 
duced  has  ceafed  :  changes  not  unfrequent  in  volcanic  countries* 

*  Dificrtazionc  chimjco-fifica  full'  analiii  dell'  acqua  mincrale  delT  Ifola  di  Vulcano.    Napoli  1786. 
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To  this  place  the  afcent  of  the  ifland  is  gradual ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  way  whicfr 
leads  to  the  higheft  crater  of  Vulcano  is  extremely  rugged  and  difficult ;  as  it  lies  over 
a  long  mile  of  continued  heaps  of  lavas,  vitrifications,  and  pumices.     The  fatigue,  how- 
ever, is  alleviated  by  the  pleafure  which  the  inftructive  examination  of  thefe  produ&ions 
affords.     Some  of  the  vitrifications  found  among  the  lavas  clearly  manifeft,  that  they 
were  originally  pumices,  which,  by  a  more  intenl'e  heat,  have  paffed  into  the  nature  of 
complete  glafs.     The  breaking  of  fome  of  them  proves  this  beyond  the  poflibility  of  a 
doubt.     We  then  find  one  part  a  common  pumice  j  I  mean  refembling  threads  of  filkf 
light,  extremely  friable,  floating  on  water,  and  of  a  very  white  colour.     Another  part 
we  find  to  be  vitreous,  of  a  different  texture,  lefs  filamentous,  lefs  light,  lefs  white,  and 
lefs  friable.     Still  farther  begin  to  appear  long  veins  or  threads  of  glafs,  which  con- 
tinually increafe  in  thicknefs ;  and  at  laft  in  another  part  of  the  piece,  multiply  and  con- 
folidate  into  a  mafs  completely  glafs.     This  glafs  is  femi-tranfparent,  of  a  colour  between 
grey  and  black,  and  fo  hard  as  to  give  fparks  with  fteel. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  fome  of  the  black  (hoerls,  and  white  feltfpars,  incorpo- 
rated in  the  pumice,  are  preferved  entire  in  this  glafs. 

The  furnace  melts  neither  of  thefe ;  though  it  completely  fufes  the  glafs,  which  is 
changed  into  an  extremely  porous  enamel. 

Mixed  with  thefe  curious  combinations  of  glafs  and  pumice  are  found  true  glades, 
and  true  pumices,  as  alfo  a  variety  of  lavas,  which  having  loft  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
the  texture  of  their  primitive  rocks,  have  acquired  a  vitreous  appearance.  They  are 
extremely  compa£t,  give  fparks  with  fteel,  are  of  a  blackifh  or  dark  blue  colour,  and  are 
not  wanting  in  feltfpars  and  fhoerls.  Some  of  them  will  move  the  magnetic  needle 
at  the  diftance  of  three  quarters  of  a  line.  One  of  them  has  become  a  volcanic  breccia, 
as  it  contains  within  it  fragments  of  other  lavas  which  it  enveloped  while  in  a  (late  of 
fufion.  Thefe  fragments  are  of  a  coarfe  grain,  and  a  fpongy  texture,  and  when  mi- 
nutely examined  are  found  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  horn-ftone,  while  that  of  the 
including  lava  is  from  the  petrofilex.  The  fame  difference  continues  even  in  the  furnace  ; 
the  fragments  becoming  {coriaceous,  and  the  lava  a  femitranfparent  glafs. 

Thefe  glaffes,  pumices,  and  lavas,  do  not  form  currents,  but  are  found  in  large 
maffes ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  thrown  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  in 
the  fame  ftate  in  which  we  now  fee  them. 

As  we  proceed  up  this  difficult  afcent,  we  perceive,  near  the  top  of  the  truncated 
cone,  five  or  fix  ft  reams  of  fmoke,  approaching  which  we  find  that  each  of  them  iffues 
from  an  aperture  incrufted  round  with  fmall  cryftals  of  fulphur.  If  a  flick  be  thruft 
into  them,  and  drawn  out  again  foon  after,  it  will  appear  black,  and  fmoke.  The 
*arth  is  here  extremely  hot,  every  (tone  is  decotnpofed,  and  of  a  white  colour ;  and 
if  new  apertures  are  made  with  a  ftaff  (which  may  eafily  be  done  from  the  great  foft- 
nefs  of  the  ground)  new  fames  will  immediately  |iffue  fimilar  to  the  other;  that  is 
to  fay,  white,  very  offenfive  from  their  fulphureous  fmell,  and  extremely  hot. 

Above  thefe  fumes  there  is  a  plain,  of  no  great  extent,  which  one  is,  at  firft,  afraid 
to  venture  on,  from  the  fubterranean  noife  heard  there,  and  from  the  (haking  of  the 
ground  when  ltruck  with  the  foot.  Here  we  find  other  fulphureous  fumes,  befides 
ammoniacal  vapours*,  which,  attaching  to  the  decompofed  lavas,  generate  thincrufts  of 
that  fait. 

On  this  plain  it  was,  that,  formerly,  flood  the  furnaces  in  which  the  fulphur  of  Vul- 
-cano  was  purified.  But  this  ufeful  labour  has  been  long  fince  abandoned,  and  even 
prohibited,  from  the  fuppofition  that  the  vapours  arifing  from  the  purgation  of  the  fuU 
phur  were  prejudicial  to  the  plantations  of  vines  in  Lipari*    A  few  years  ago,  indeed,  k 
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was  again  refumed,  by  the  fpecial  permiflion  of  His  Sicilian  Majefty ;  but  was  foon  again: 
given  up,  not  becaufe  any  fear  was  then  entertained  that  the  vines  would  be  injured^, 
which  the  more  judicious  of  the  natives  of  Lipari  are  now  convinced  is  a  vulgar  error, 
fince  they  fuftain  no  damage  from  the  fmoke  of  the  crater  of  Vulcano  itfelf,  though 
that  is  beyond  all  comparifon  more  in  quantity  than  that  produced  by  the  purification  of 
the  fulphur :  nor  was  it  abandoned  becaufe  the  quantity  of  fulphur  obtained  was  too 
little  to  repay  the  trouble  and  expence,  as  the  vein  is  very  rich  and  even  inexhauftible ; 
for  wherever  the  ground  about  the  craters  of  Vulcano  and  Vulcanello  is  but  flightly  tur- 
ned, fine  clods  of  fulphur  are  found  ;  which  are"  larger  and  more  numerous  the  deeper 
the  earth  is  dug  into.  My  own  obfervations  have  in  this  particular  fufficiently  confirmed 
the  teftimony  of  the  people  of  Lipari :  as  I  was  convinced,  in  my  different  vifits  to  the 
ifland,  that  in  the  very  places  from.which  the  fulphur  had  been  extracted,  after  a  (hort 
time  it  is  re-produced. 

The  real  caufe  why  the  inhabitants  of  Lipari  no  longer  continued  this  work  was,  that 
the  ground,  which  on  the  furface  is  more  or  lefs  warm,  grows  hotter  the  deeper  it  is 
dug  into,  and,  at  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  feet  becomes  fo  hot  as  to  be  almoft  infupporU 
able ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  offenfive  ftench  of  the  fulphureous  fumes  that  iflue 
in  great  abundance  from  thefe  excavations.  If  this  mineral  was  once  extratted  here  to 
great  advantage,  as  we  are  affured  by  hiftory,  it  feems  certain  that  thefe  difficulties  could 
not  then  exift. 

Continuing  my  journey  towards  the  fouth  from  thefe  forfaken  furnaces,  and  having 
mounted  a  (hort  but  fteep  afcent,  a  fecond,  but  a  much  more  fpacious  plain  opened 
before  me,  which  was  every  where  fandy,  except  that  a  few  erratic  lavas  were  thinly 
fcattered  over  it.  Beyond  it  rofe  a  confiderable  eminence,  which  when  I  had  afcended*. 
the  nobleft  fpeftacle  Vulcano  can  offer  prefented  itfelf  to  my  view,  I  mean  its  crater. 
Except  that  of  Etna,  I  know  none  more  capacious  and  majeilic.  It  exceeds  a  mile  in 
circuit,  the  mouth  is  oval,  and  its  greateft  diameter  is  from  the  fouth-ead  to  the  wefL, 
This  mountain  externally  has  the  form  of  a  diredt  cone,  and  its  crater  that  of  a  cone  in* 
verted.  The  height  of  the  internal  fides  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  is  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  From  the  top,  the  bottom  may  be  feen,  which  is  flat,  and  from 
many  places  in  it  exhale  itreams  of  fmoke,  that  rife  above  the  crater  and  emit  a  ful- 
phureous odour  which  may  be  perceived  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 

After  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  upper  circumference  of  the  crater,  I  became 
defirous  to  enter  it,  and  defcend  to  the  bottom,  to  examine  the  internal  parts  ;  the 
fouthern  fide,  which  is  not  very  fteep,  appearing  to  invite  to  fuch  an  examination.  I 
was  not  willing  however  to  undertake  fuch  an  adventure  alone,  but  wifhed  for  forae 
one  to  accompany  me,  who  might  ferve  me  as  a  guide,  and,  I  may  likewife  add,  who 
might  keep  up  my  courage.  But  my  wiflies  were  vain.  The  four  failors  who  had 
forked  the  boat  which  brought  me  to  the  ifland,  and  had  gone  with  me  to  the  edges 
of  the  crater,  when' they  found  I  entertained  thoughts  of  going  down  into  it,  pofitiveiy 
refufed  to  follow  me,  alleging  the  evident  danger  to  which  I  fhould  be  expofed,  and 
adducing  the  example  of  1  know  not  what  traveller,  who  a  few  years  ago,  having  de- 
scended into  this  deep  gulph,  paid  for  his  temerity  by  pever  coming  out  again.  All 
my  entreaties,  therefore,  and  all  offers  of  reward  were  fruit  lefs;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Lipari  without  having  been  able  to  gratify 'my  wifli.  Thefe  failors  were  na- 
tives of  Liparj,  nor  could  I  find  any  of  their  countrymen  who  would  hazard  accompany- 
ing me  in  making  this  experiment.  So  great  is  the  dread  they  are  infpired  with  by  this 
volcano,  proceeding  probably  from  the  fame  of  its  ancient  terrors,  and  alfo  from  fome 
recent  eruption,  of  which  we  fliall  hereafter  have  occafioa  to  fpeak* 

A  refolute 
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A  refolute  Calabrian,  who  had  been  banifhed  to  Lipari  for  fome  crime  committed  at 
Naples,  was  the  only  one  who,  with  the  permiffion  of  the  Marchefe  Chiavelli,  the  go* 
vernor  of  that  city,  and  the  promife  of  a  large  reward,  could  be  induced  to  go  down, 
with  me  into  the  crater.  We  defcended  on  the  13th  of  September  1788.  I  have  already 
faid  that  the  fides  towards  the  fouth-eaft  are  not  very  deep,  and  on  this  fide  we  there- 
fore fafely  reached  the  bottom,  where  I  proceeded  to  make  fuch  obfervations  as  I 
thought  of  mod  importance.  I  here  perceived^  more  diliinftly  than  I  could  above,, 
that  the  crater  was  a  hollow  cone  reverfed,  but  truncated  by  the  bottom  on  which  I 
ftood.  The  fides,  except  in  that  part  where  we  defcended,  are  every  where  inacceffible. 
As  they  are  covered  with  fand,  they  are  marked  with  deep  furrows  which  are  the  eflfed 

of  rains. 

The  bottom  on  which  we  ftood,  may  be  about  fomewhat  more  than  a  third  of  a 
mile  in  circumference.  It  is  covered  with  fand,  like  the  fides,  and  in  form  an  ovaL 
I  foon  perceived  that  it  could  not  be  walked  over  without  danger,  -and  that  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  ufe  the  greateft  circumfpe&ioa  in  examining  it.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  fubterranean  noife  heard  on  approaching  the  crater  of  Vulcano*  Here  it  may  be 
faid  to  be  a  hundred  tipies  louder.  Under  this  bottom  we  feem  to  hear  a  river  run- 
ning, or  rather  a  con  Aid  of  agitated  waves  which  meet,  and  impetuouily  clafii  together.. 
The  ground,  likewife,  in  fome  places  cleaves  in  cracks,  fiffures,  and  apertures,  from 
which  hiding  founds  itfue  refembling  thofe  produced  by  the  bellows  of  a  furnace.  I  there- 
fore thought  there  was  every  reafon  to  conclude,  that  thefe  founds  are  occafioned  by  an 
elaftic  gas  which  ifl'ues  through  thofe  fiffures ;  and  was  afterwards  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  fuppofition  by  the  following  fads ;  if  the  hand  be  approached  to 
any  of  thefe  clefts  or  apertures,  a  ftrong  impreflion  is  felt  of  an  extremely  fubtle  in- 
vifible  fluid ;  and  if  a  lighted  candle  be  applied  to  them  it  will,  it  is  true,  be  fre- 
quently extinguished  by  the  impetus  of  the  fluid,  but  fomethnes  it  will  fet  fire  to  the 
.fluid  itfelf,  producing  a  flame  of  a  blueifli  red  colour  which  lafts  for  feveral  mi- 
nutes.    The  fetid  odour  which  is  then  perceived  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  fulphurated- 

hydrogenous  gas. 

The  ground  at  the  bottom  was  fo  hot  that  it  burned  my  feet  j  and  I  fhould  not  long 
have  been  able  to  endure  its  heat,  had  I  not  from  time  to  time  got  on  fome  large  pieces 
of  lava-  which  were  not  fo  hot*  From  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  ftrong  ftench  of  ful. 
phur  emitted  by  every  part  of  the  bottom,  fo  as  to  render  refpiratjjon  fomewhat  difficult,. 
I  could  fcarcely  go  round  it,  and  it  was  quite  impoffible  to  crofs  it  near  the  middle  ;  at 
teaft  it  would  have  been  very  dangerous  to  have  attempted  it.  About  the  middle  of 
this  bottom  arofe  a  circular  eminence  of  about  forty-five  feet  in  diameter,  from  every 
part  of  which  a  denfe  vapour  fublimes,  and  the  furface  is  covered  with  crufts  of  fulphate 
of  iron  (vitriol  of  iron),  fulphate  of  alumine  (alum),  muriate  of  ammoniac  (fal-ammo- 
niac),  and  fulphur ;  as  I  found  by  collecting  and  examining  fome  fragments  of  thefe 
crufts  at  the  edges  of  the  eminence.  Its  heat  is  infufferable,  and  on  preffing  the  edge 
with  my  feet  I  perceived  it  fhake  very  fenfibly,  as  if  I  had  trod  on  a  floor  of  boards 
which  yielded  and  fprung  up  again  under  me.  On  letting  fall  a  large  piece  of  lava 
from  the  height  of  my  body,  a  fubterraneous  echoing  found  was  heard,  which  continued 
fome  feconds j  and  this  happened  on  whatever  part  of  the  bottom  the  piece  of  lava  was 
let  fall,  but  the  found  was  loudeft  near  the  eminence  in  the  middle.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  fufficiently  proved  that,  while  on  this  bottom,  I  walked  over  a  gulph  from  which 
I  w?s  only  feparated  by  a  flooring  of  volcanic  matters  of  inconfiderable  thicknefs,  and 
that  in  this  gulph  th«2  fires  of  the/ volcano  ftili  continued  aftive,  of  which  the  fubterra- 
neous  noife,  the  fumes,  vapours,' and  extreme  heat  were  evident  indications. 

Another 
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Another  proof,  in  confirmation  of  this,  is  furnifhed  by  an  obfervation  I  made  at 
other  times  by  night,  for  I  was  not  contented  with  a  fingle  vifit.  This  is,  that,  when 
it  was  dark,  feveral  blueifh  flames  might  be  feen  to  rife  from  the  bottom,  to  the 
height  of  half  a  foot,  a  foot,  and  fome times  higher.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  thofe 
which  afcended  from  the  eminence  before  mentioned  were  more  numerous  and  rofe 
higher ;  and  that  befides  thofe  which  iffued  fpontaneouily,  it  was  in  my.  power  to  pro- 
duce new  ones,  by  making  fmall  excavations  in  the  ground.  The  ftrong  difgufting 
fulphureous  odour  which  all  thefe  flames  emitted  convinced  me,  that  they  were  the 
effect  of  the  fulphur  itfelf,  which  dill  continued  flowly  to  burn  below,  in  a  (late  of 
fufion. 

But  the  objeft  raoft  curious  and  mod  interefling  to  a  naturalift  is  a  grotto,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  this  bottom,  which,  from  the  variety  of  things  it  contains,  merits  to  be  de- 
fcribed  at  fome  length*  It  is  an  excavation  in  the  fides  of  the  crater  a  hundred  and  ten 
feet  in  height,  two  hundred  .and  fifty  in  breadth,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  in  a  pit  thirty 
feet  in  circumference.  From  this  pit  continually  arifes  a  column  of  whitifh  fmoke, 
which  alone  equals  in  quantity,  or  perhaps  exceeds,  all  the  fumes  that  arife  from  the 
bottom  of  the  crater.  Its  ftrong  and  fuffbcating  fulphureous  ftench,  and  its  extreme 
heat  prevent  any  near  approach.  A  part  of  this  fmoke,  meeting  with  no  obftacle* 
afcerids  in  a  direft  line,  and  rifes  above  the  mouth  of  the  crater  ;  but  another  part  of 
it,  foon  after  it  has  iffued  from  the  bottom,  is  obftru&ed  by  fome  (tones  which  jut  out 
from  the  fides  of  the  grotto  ;  and  attaching  to  the  lower  furface  of  thefe,  the  fulphur 
which  had  been  fublimed  with  the  fmoke  falls  down  again,  and  collecting  in  feveral 
places,  forms  ftala&ites  of  fulphur ;  fome  in  the  ihape  of  inverted  cones,  and  others 
cylindrical.  The  largeft  are  three  feet  in  length  and  two  inches  thick.  On  ftriking 
feveral  of  them  with  a  flick,  I  found  that  this  fulphur  is  extremely  pure.  Sometimes 
it  is  of  a  flefh  colour,  but  more  frequently  of  a  fine  yellow,  brilliant  on  the  furface,  and 
femi-tranfparent  where  the  ftala&ites  are  thinner ;  which  properties  alfo  give  value  to 
the  other  fulphur  that  is  dug  round  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  and  exifts  likewife  at  its 
bottom ;  as  I  obferved  that  in  the  fiflures  from  which  the  fulphureous  fumes  iffue, 
it  is  found  confolidated  in  fragments  of  various  fizeS.  The  ftala&ical  alone,  how- 
ever, has  the  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  which  is  produced  by  the  fufion  of  its 
parts,  and  their  defcent  by  gravity ;  whereas  that  which  is  generated  under  -ground 
is  ufually  found  in  amorphous  maffes,  and  fometimes  in  ftrangely  irregular  con* 
figurations. 

It  feems  fcarcely  neceflary  that  I  fhould  mention  the  manner  in  which  fulphur  muft 
be  continually  formed  in  this  ifland $  fince  it  is  well  known  that  this  mineral  is  not  in- 
tirely  confumed  in  conflagration,  but  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  fublimed,  unchanged  in 
its  fubftance,  which  again  depofits  itfelf,  fometimes  cryftallifced,  and  fometimes  amor* 
phous,  on  any  bodies  with  which  it  may  meet.  As  it  is  therefore  perpetually  burning 
in  the  fubterraneous  furnace  of  Vulcano,  it  continually  produces  thofe  numerous  white 
fumes  which  arife  from  various  places,  and  thofe  lumps,  cylinders  and  cones  of  fulphur 
which  I  have  before  mentioned.  The  fulphur  which  is  fo  frequently  found  in  other 
burning  mountains  is  generated  in  the  fame  manner. 

From  the  pit  within  the  cavern,  whence  the  cloud  of  fmoke  continually  iffued,  a  lou? 
der  noife  was  heard,  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  bottom ;  and  on  throwing  ft  ones 
into  it  I  could  not  perceive  that  they  ft  ruck  againft  any  obftacle,  as  they  gave  no  found, 
but  a  kind  of  hifling  one  occafioned  by  the  refiftence  of  the  air  in  their  fall.  It  appears 
probable,  that  this  cavern  has  an  immediate  communication  with  the  fiibjacent  furnace 
of  the  volcano* 

From 
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From  one  of  the  (ides  of  the  cavern,  at  the  height  of  eight  feet  from  the  bottom  on 
which  I  flood,  iffues  a  fmalUpring  of  mineral  water,  which  leaves  on  the  different  lavas 
depositions  which  well  merit  to  be  examined.  If  we  fuppofe  this  water  to  proceediromt 
the  fea,  it  can  only  be  by  evaporation,  as  the  level  of  the  fea  is  very  much  lower  then  the 
place  whence  it  iffues.  It  may  poffibly  derive  its  origin  from  rains,  which  penetrating  to 
the  interior  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  accumulating  in  fome  cavity,  have  found  a  free 
outlet,  depofiting  indifferent  places  the  heterogeneous  fubftances  with  which  they  be* 
came  impregnated  in  their  paffage. 

Where  this  water  flows,  we  find,  in  the  firft  place,  hanging  ftala&ites  of  fulphate  of 
alumine,  fome  of  which  are  of  the  thicknefs  of  ten  inches,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 
On  breaking  them,  they  are  found  to  be  a  congeries,  of  barks  or  rinds,  fimilar  to  the 
coats  of  onions,  as  ftalattites  in  fad:  ufually  are. 

Secondly,  thefe  ftala&ites  are  not  always  compoted  entirely  of  fulphate  of  alumine, 
but  are  mixed  with  muriate  of  ammoniac. 

Thirdly,  the  fulphate  of  alumine,  in  fome  places,  inftead  of  being  ftalacticaL,  is  crys- 
tallized in  beautiful  ftellated  groups  confiding  of  very  fine  filver  filky  threads. 

Fourthly,  between  the  (tones  where  this  water  iffues,  we  frequently  find  ftala&ites  of 
fiilphate  of  iron. 

Laftly,  on  the  ground  where  this  water  falls,  we  find  a  number  of  hollows  filled  with 
a  kind  of  thick  pulpy  matter,  which  is  no  other  than  a  confufed  mixture  of  all  thefe 
falts,  which,  from  the  partial  evaporation  of  the  water,  begin  to  afftime  a  body  and 
confidence. 

The  fides  of  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  and  the  oval  plain  which  forms  its  bottom,  are 
covered  with  fand,  as  has  been  already  obferved.  This  fand,  however,  cannot  pro- 
perly be  fo  called,  fince  it  is  a  mixture  of  fragments  and  frnall  particles  of  pumicesy 
lavas  and  glafs;  among  which  are  found,  principally  where  the  fulphureous  fumes  are 
ftrongeft,  entire  and  large  pieecs  of  vitrifications,  pumices,  and  lavas,  which  well  de- 
ferve  the  careful  and  accurate  examination  of  the  obferving  naturalift* 

We  will  begin  with  the  former  of  thefe  fubftances.  At  the  bottom  of 'the  crater  of 
Vulcano  we  find  a  glafs  which  is  of  a  lead  colour,  and  not  unlike  another  kind  found  in 
afcending  the  cone  of  Vulcano.  Many  pieces  which  lie  without  the  fumes  are  prefer  ved 
unchanged ;  but  many  of  thofe  within  them  exhibit  different  degrees  of  alteration^ 
The  firft  and  flighted  degree  is  a  thin  cinereous  coating,  which  inverts  the  glafs,  and  is 
lefs  hard  than  the  internal  part.  The  fulphureous  acids,  therefore,  have  only  a&edon 
the  furface  of  thefe  pieces.  In  others  they  have  penetrated  deeper,  as  appears  by  the 
greater  thicknefs  of  this  tender  and  half  pulverous  coating.  Some  are  fo  changed, 
that  nothing  remains  of  the  glafs  but  a  fmall  central  nucleus;  while  others  have  en- 
tirely  loft  even  this  nucleus,  and  the  whole  piece,  from  being  of  a  lead-colour,  hard,, 
femi^tranfparent,  and  fmooth,  is  become  of  an  afh-colour,  foft,  opaker  and  yielding  to 
the  touch.     In  thefe,  therefore,  the  glafs  has  undergone  a  complete  decompofition. 

It  had  been  difcovered,  long  before  I  wrote  on  the  fubjeft  of  volcanos,  that  fulphu- 
reous acids  would  decompofe  lavas ;  but  I  believe  I  am  the  firft  who  has  obferved  a  fimi- 
lar decompofition  in  volcanic  glafs. 

In  the  fame  place  we  find  pieces  of  various  fizes,  of  a  more  perfeft,  harder,  and  ex- 
tremely black  glafs ;  which,  likewife,  where  the  fulphureous  acids  abound,  has  under- 
gone the  fame  changes. 

A  number  of  particles  of  fulphur  are  frequently  attached  to  the  furface  of  both  thefe 
glaffes,  and  fome  are  alfo  found  within  their  fubftance,  where  fmall  fiffures  have  opened 

to  them  an  entrance.  ' 
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We  will  now  fay  a  word  of  the  pumices.  They  do  not  differ  from  thofe- we  meet 
with  on  the  declivity  which  leads  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  which  we  obferved 
with  an  intenfe  heat,  changed  into  glafe.  Yet  thefe  likewife  fuffered  more  or  lefs  alter- 
ation from  the  above-mentioned  acids.  In  fotne  their  fibrous  texture  was  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  pulverulent  earth,  which  fcarcely  retained  a  (ingle  original  filament.  In  others 
this  texture  was  preferved,  yet  they  might  be  eafily  reduced  to  powder  by  the  finger. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  briefly  of  certain  prifmatic  or  bafaltiform  lavas  likewife  found 
in  this  volcanic  bottom.  In  the  firft  place,  where  the  fulphureous  acids  are  ftrongeft,  we 
find  fcattered  pieces,  fuperficially  decompofed,  which  feem  to  have  been  broken  off  from 
larger  columns.  They  have  a  pentagonal  prifmatic  figure,  with  unequal  fides  and 
angles ;  and  the  larger  pieces  are  about  nine  inches  in  length  by  eight  in  thicknefs. 
Their  bafe  is  a  petrofilex,  which,  from  its  having  fuffered  fufion,  is  of  a  very  fingular 
kind. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work  I  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  lavas  with  a 
petrofiliceous  bafe,  and  (hall  certainly  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  them  again.  They  are 
all  too  (trongly  characterized  for  their  bafe  to  be  confounded  with  other  (tones.  They, 
however,  carry  in  them  the  marks  of  fire,  in  a  certain  fibrous  appearance  which  they 
have,  and  which  originates  from  a  diminution  of  the  affinity  of  aggregation  when  in  a. 
ftate  of  fluidity.  The  petrofilex  of  which  I  now  fpeak,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  no 
figns  of  injury  from  the  fire,  though  it  is  certain  that  it  has  fuffered  fufion.  It  is  of 
that  kind  which  is  fomewhat  fcaly ;  has  a  grain  and  hardnefs  little  different  from  that 
of  filex ;  is  tranfparent  at  the  edges,  of  a  (helly  fracture,  and  of  a  livid  afh- colour. 
When  pulverized  it  becomes  white.  The  pieces,  when  (truck  together,  found  like 
flint.  This  {tone  contains  a  few-  irregular  fhoerls,  of  a  black  colour,  and  but  little 
luftre. 

After  a  continuance  of  forty-eight  hours  in  a  furnace  of  fufficient  heat  to  liquefy  the 
fine  cryftal  glafs,  this  prifmatic  lava  with  difficulty  melts.  To  obtain  a  complete  fu- 
fion, it  is  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  a  (tronger  heat ;  with  which  view  I  ufed  a  wind- 
furnace.  After  thirteen  minutes,  frs  volume  increafed  almoft  threefold,  from  the  di- 
ininiflied  force  of  aggregation,  and  then  the  lava  acquired  a  fnowy  whitenefs.  Con* 
tinuing  the  fame  fire,  its  dimenfions  contracted,  and  it  at  length  produced  a  white 
enamel,  moderately  hard,  and  interfperfed  with  microfcopic  bubbles. 

The  firft  time  I  ventured  to  explore  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  I  only 
found  fome  fragments  of  this  prifmatic  lava :  but  when  I  repeated  my  vifits,  and  had 
diverted  myfelf  of  the  fear  I  at  firft  felt,  and  more  carefully  examined  this  dreary 
bottom,  I  was  enabled  to  complete  my  difcovery  by  afcertaining  the  origin  of  thefe 
prifmatic,  or,  as  fome  my  choofe  to  call  them,  thefe  bafaltiform  lavas.  For,  raifing 
jny  eyes  to  that  part  of  the  fides  of  the  crater  which  was  over  my  head,  and  facing  the 
north-eaft,  I  perceived  a  large  ft  rat  urn  of  lava,  almoft  perpendicular,  divided  length- 
wife  into  complete  prifips,  fome  of  which  were  continued  with  the  lava  and  made  one 
body  with  it ;  while  others  were  in  a  great  meafure  detached  from  it,  fo  that,  (triking 
them  with  a  long  and  heavy  pole,  I  beat  three  of  them  down.  I  then  clearly  perceived 
that  the  pieces  I  mentioned  above  were  fragments  of  entire  prifms,  fince  the  external 
charafters  of  both  were  precifely  the  Jame. 

Each  of  thefe  prifms.  exceeded  a  foot  in  length ;  but,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by 
the  eye,  other  prifms  adhering  to.  the  mafs,  whieh  I  could  not  reach,  were  of  much 
larger  dimenfions.  The  lava  which  contained  them  ftretched  to  the  ground,  but  did 
pot  appear  of  great  extent,  as  its  upper  parts  and  fides  were  covered  with  a  thick 
(and.  5 

The 
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The  produ&ion  of  thefe  bafaltiform  lavas,  which,  from  their  fituation,.  and  their 
forming  a  whole  with  the  lava,  no  one  can  doubt  derive  their  origin  from  fire,  may,  I 
conceive,  be  thus  explained.  In  former  times  an  effervefcence  took  place  in  the  melted 
lava  in  the  crater,  which,  after  having  fwelled,  and  perhaps  overflowed  its  edges,  (lowly 
funk  into  the  cavity  of  the  crater,  from  the  diminution  of  the  fire,  and  the  impellent 
elaflic  fubftances,  while  a  portion  of  the  lava  attaching  itfelf  to  the  internal  fides,  and 
"haftily  cooled  by  the  atmofpheric  air,  con  traded,  and  divided  into  regular  parts,  fuch 
as  are  the  forms  of  the  hexagon  prifms  above  mentioned.  Their  perfect  prefer vation 
and  frefhnefs  are  a  clear  proof  that  they  are  not  of  very  ancient  date. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  obfervations  relative  to  the  decompofitions 
which  I  remarked  in  various  productions  both  within  and  around  the  crater  of  Vulcano. 
Thefe  decompofitions,  Thave  faid,  were  produced  by  fulphureous  acid  exhalations. '  I 
have  afferted  the  fame  of  fome  decompofed  lavas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano  of  Strom- 
boli,  as  alfo  of  a  great  number  of  thofe  of  which  Solfatara  is  principally  formed  *•  And 
in  general,  when  the  queftion  is  of  lavas,  the  alteration  of  which  confifts  in  being  foftened 
and  rendered  mild  and  faponaceus  like  argilla,  and  in  a  whitening  of  the  parts,  I  per* 
ceive  that  the  greater  number  of  volcanifts  agree  with  me  in  fentiment.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  M.  Sage  is,  of  a  different  opinion,  maintaining  that  fuch  decompofitions  are 
generally  to  be  afcribed  to  the  a&ion  of  muriatic  acid,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  alterations  that  take  place  in  the  produ&s  of  volcanic  eruptions.  He  at- 
tempts to  demonftrate  this  by  the  experiment  of  a  black  lava  which,  in  his  laboratory, 
became  white  and  equally  decompofed  with  thofe  found  in  fome  volcanos,  by  keeping 
it  in  digeftion  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid.  Other  fimilar  experiments  like  wife  confirm 
him  in  this  opinion  f. 

That  the  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  producing  decompofitions  in  various  volcanic 
productions  analogous  to  thofe  we  frequently  obferve  in  the  materials  of  burning  moun- 
tains, I  am  the  more  eafjly  perfuaded,  fince,  having  repeated  the  experiment  of  the 
French  chemift,  I  have  found  it  accurate.  I  placed  in  two  vefiels,  filled  with  concen* 
trated  muriatic  acid,  fome  fragments  of  two  different  lavas,  the  one  from  Etna,  the 
other  from  Vefuvius,  both  of  a  colour  approaching  black,  of  the  horn- (lone  bafe,  and 
containing  a  number  of  black  fhoerls.  Having  clofely  flopped  the  veflels,  I  left  them  for 
a  month ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  lavas  were  become  of  a  yellowifh  cinerous  co- 
lour, and,  having  wafhed  away  the  muriatic  acid  with  which  they  were  impregnated 
with  diftilled  water,  they  loft  the  yellowifh  tin&ure,  and  became  entirely  of  the  cinerous 
colour.  Some  of  them  had  likewife  become  in  fome  degree  friable,  though  before  they 
were  hard.  The  decompofition  had  in  fact  penetrated  more  or  Iefs  to  their  internal  parts, 
though  the  fhoerls  remained  unaltered  both  in  texture  and  colour. 

This  author  however  admits,  in  another  place,  that  the  fulphuric  acid  is  likewife  ca- 

1>able  of  producing  the  fame  effeft,  which  I  alfo  experimentally  ascertained  on  the  two 
avas  above  mentioned  |.    It  is  in  like  manner  known  that  the  fulphuric  acid  poffefTes 

an 

*  See  Chap  J  I.  and  Chap.  XI.  +  Element  de  Mineralogic. 

$  Notwithstanding  that,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the  muriatic  and  fulphuric  acids  had  been  equally  efficacious 
in  producing  alteration  in  the  two  lavas,  yet,  after  *  longer  time,  the  muriatic  appeared  to  be  more  power- 
ful than  the  fulphuric.  At  the  end  of  (even  months  and  a  half,  on  examining  the  lavas  which  had  remained 
in  the  fame  iituation  in  the  two  acids,  I  found  that  the  muriatic  acid  had  decompofed  them  more  than  tha 
fulphuric.  Be  fides  that  they  had  acquired  a  whitenefs  almoit  equal  to  that  of  fuow,  they  had  become  very 
light,  andextrcmly  friable  and  fpungy,  from  the  corrofion  of  the  acids.  The  (hoerls  remained  black,  but 
had  loft  theit  vitreous  appearance.  Both  thefe  lavas,  likewife,  contained  a  number  of  feltfpars,  which  fuf- 
fercd  left  than  the  (hoerls,  as  they  always  retained  their  natural  changing  luftie.    But  the  fulpuric  acid  only 

vol.  y.  w  flroduce* 
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sm  equal  ftrength  when  the  fulphur  is  caufed  to  burn  very  flowly.  It  remains  there. 
fore  to  determine  which  of  rhefe  two  acids,  the  muriatic  or  the  lulphuric,  is  the  real 
caufe  ot  the  dccoropofition  and  whitening  which  is  frequently  obferved  in  produfts  of 
tolcanos,  at  lead  of  thofe  which  I  have  moft  attentively  examined,  Stromboli  and  Vul- 
cano. And  though  I  fhall,  in  another  part  of  the  prefent  work,  produce  direft  proofs? 
that  feme  lavas,  enamels,  and  volcanic  glafles,  fometimes  give  reception  to  the  muriatic 
acid,  yet  certainly  the  decompofitions  in  queftion  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  this  acid, 
but  to  the  fulphureous.  1-he  odour  of  thefe  acids  is  too  different  for  them  to  be  co-- 
founded ;  and  both  at  Stromboli  and  Vulcano,  in  the  places  where  thefe  decompofed 
pr^pdufts  are  found,  enveloped  in  white  fumes,  1  very  fenfibly  perceived  the  aerid, 
pungent,  and  fufFocating  fetor  of  the  fulphur,  as  alfo  the  (harp  tafte,  if  a  particle  of  the 
fumes  by  accident  entered  my  mouth.  I  likewife  particularly  remarked  at  Vulcano, 
that  where  the  fulphureous  fumes  were  moft  denfe,  and  left  crufts  of  fulphur  attached 
to  the  bodies  they  touched,  thefe  bodies,  whether  lavas,  pumices,  or  glafles,  fuffered 
greater  alteration  than  others j  and  in  fome  of  them,  the  decompofition  had  penetrated- 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 

An  experiment  which  I  (hall  now  relate  offers  a  new  and  indifputable  proof  of  whar 
I  have  here  aflerted.  At  Vulcano,  1  left  a  piece  of  extremely  black  lava,  which  had  for 
its  bafe  (hoerl  in  the  mafs,  and  was  one  of  the  firmed  and  hardcft  I  could  find,  in  aa 
aperture*  from  which  iflued  a  great  quantity  of  very  hot  fumes ;  and  after  it  had  con- 
tinued there  two-and- thirty  days,  1  obferved  that,  in  its  upper  part,  it  remained  un- 
touched j  its  black  colour  only  having  become  fomewhat  lighter ;  but  on  the  fides, 
and  dill  more  on  the  lower  part,  where  the  impreflion  made  by  the  fulphureous  fumes 
had  been  greater  and  more  a&ive,  it  was  become  white,  with  a  fenfible  foftening  of  the 
folid  parts  near  the  furface. 

Had  M.  Sage,  inftead  of  deciding,  while  (hut  up  in  his  laboratory,  that  the  muriatic 
acid  is  the  caufe  of  the  alterations  which  take  place  in  volcanic  countries,  himfelf  vifited 
thofe  countries,  he  would  have  thought  differently  ;  and  had  he  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  a 
journey  entered  the  Grotta  del  Cane  near  Pozzuolo,  the  exprefiion  would  never  have 
c leaped  him,  that  this  perpetual  mephitis  is  produced  by  the  volatile  marine  acid*. 


produced  in  thefe  lavas  a  cintrous  colour,  a  left  degree  of  friability  and  Ughtncfa  than  was  caufed  by  tbe 
other  acid  ;  and  the  black  (honk  did  not  lofe  any  of  their  glafly  brilliancy.  This  acid  was  concentrated 
equally  with  the  muriatic.  Inftead  of  the  colour  and  limpidnefs  of  water,  it  was  become  turbid  and  dark. 
The  muriatic  had  acquired  a  beautiful  golden  yellow.  I  muft  add,  that,  having  poured  fome  frefh  ful- 
phuric  acid  on  the  old,  the  decompofition  and  whitening  of  the  lavas,  after  fome  time,  was  not  inferior  to 
that  produced  by  the  muriatic  acid.  1  found  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  alteration  obfervable  in 
lavas  in  the  vicinty  of  volcanos,  and  that  which  is  effc&ed  by  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  fince  the 
volcanic  alterations  are  fometimes  accompanied  by  an  un&ubus  fmoothnefs,  I  never  obferved  ill  the  two 
lavas  expofed  to  tbe  adion  of  the  above-mentioned  acids,  which*  on  the  coutrary,  had  become  lough  and 
lcabrous. 

*  See  Chap.  UL  .  , 
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CHAP.   XIV.  —  VULCANO,   CONTINUED* 

N  x 

Among  the  few  naturali/ls  who  have  made  a  voyage  to  the  Eolian  ifles*  M.  de  Luc  the  only 
one  who  has  entered  the  crater  of  Vulcano. —  Summary  of  the  obfervations  made  by  him  there  ^ 
tnlT51*  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Author^^-Similarities  and  differences  between  the  local 
circumflances  of  the  crater  at  that  time  and  thofe  of  the  prefent  crater. — Obfervations 
made  by  the  Commendator  Dolomieufrom  thefummit  of  the  crater  in  1781 . — Remarkable 
changes  which  have*  Jince  that  time,  taken  place  in  the  ctater.—Comntotion  of  Vulcano  in 
1786. — No  eruption  of  lava  from  the  crater  has  happened  within  the  memory  of  any  of 
the  natives  of  Lipari  now-living.  -—The  phenomena  of  this  volcano  habitually  obferved  by 
them.—Vtfits  made  to  this  crater  by  Farther  Bartoli,  in  1646,  and  prof ejfor  d'Orville  in 
1727. — Interior  conflagration  through  the  whole  of  the  crater  at  the  jirfi  period.  -  Not 
9  one  but  two  craters  at  thefecond. — Hill  which  at  that  time  r of e  from  the  bottom  of  one  of 
the  two  craters. — Vuldano  then  in  its  greateft  agitation. — Some  obfeure  memory  flill  retained 
by  fome  aged  natives  of  Lipari  of  a  double  crater  at  thefummit  of  Vulcano. — Sterility  of 
this  ifland  on  the  fide  next  Lipari 9  though  there  is  no  want  of  vegetation  on  the  oppqfite 
Jide. — Porphyritic  lavas  in  this  parLof  the  ifland,  but  greatly  decompofed. — Small  crater 
on  the  fide  of  Vulcano  defcribedfor  the  Jirfi  time. — The  fumes  of  Vulcano  obferved  by  fome 
ef  the  Liparefe  as  Jigns  of  good  or  bad  weather ■,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  inhabitants* 
of  Stromboli  confult  their  burning  mountain. — Obfervations  publifhed  by  a  native  of  Li* 
pari)  on  the  diverfity  of  the  fumes ,  and  internal  commotions  of  Vulcano,  betokening,  ac- 
cording to  him,  what  winds  will  blow.— Obfervations  of  the  Author  not  agreeable  t a  thofe 
of  the  Liparefe.—The  fires  of  Vulcano  more  powerful  at  that  time  than  now,  if  the  ac* 
counts  given  by  that  writer  may  be  relied  on. — Ancient  accounts  of  the  conflagrations  of 
Vulcano.  -  Number  and  fize  of  its  craters* -Its  different  eruflations. — This  burning  moun- 
tain, in  a  certain  degree,  comparable  to  Vefuvius  and  Etna. — Prognoftics  of  the  winds 
which  may  be  expected  to  blow  from  thefymptoms  of  the  volcano  very  ancient ;  and  per* 
haps  deferve  equal  credit  with  the  modern* 

•  AMONG  the  very  few  naturalifts  who  have  made  a  voyage  to  the  ifland  of  Lipari, 
M.  W.  de  Luc  is  the  only  one,  to  my  knowledge,  who  has  entered  the  crater  of  Vul- 
cano. This  he  did  on  the  30th  of  March,  1757,  as  appears  from  an  account  of  the 
obfervations  he  made  there,  publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  travels  of  M.  de  Luc, 
a  fummary  of  which  account  I  {hall  here  prefent  to  the  reader,  as  we  (hall  thus  be  en- 
abled to  compare  the  local  circumftances  which  exifted  ar  that  time,  with  thofe  obferved 
by  me  in  one  of  the  mod  fuperb  and  fpacious  gulphs  at  this  day  to  be  found  among 
burning  mountains. 

He  relates  that  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  by  a -narrow  pailage,  which  af- 
forded him  entrance,  but  with  great  rifle  of  being  fufFocated  by  the  denfe  fulphureous 
fumes  that  enveloped  him ;  in  confequence  of  which  danger  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
alone,  the  guide  who  had  conduced  him  to  the  fummit  of  the  crater,  and  who  was  a 
native  of  Lipari,  having  refufed  to  follow  him.  He  found  the  bottom  very  rugged  and 
uneven,  of  an  oval  form,  with  feveral  apertures,  from  which  iffued  fulphurcous  vapours, 
and  from  fome  a  ftrong  wind.  The  found  of  his  feet  as  he  walked  on  it  was  very 
fenfible. 

The  longeft  diameter  of  the  oval  appeared  to  him  to  be  about  eight  or  nine  hundred 
joees,  and  the  (hotter  between  five  and  fix  hundred*    The  Ti eight  of  she  fides  of  the 
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crater  lie  imagined  might  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or,  towards  the  eaft  and  the 
foutb,  two  hundred  feet.     At  the  bottom  they  were  nearly  perpendicular,  and  were  - 
compofed  entirely  of  volcanic  materials. 

A  column  of  fmoke,  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  iffued  from  a  cavern 
which  above  loft  itfelf  in  one  of  the  higheft  fides  of  the  crater,  and  below  ended  in  a 
kind  of  funnel,  or  rather  abyfs,  of  about  fixty  paces  in  circuit;  and  the  fumes  oniffu- 
ing  out  of  that  abyfs  roared  like  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  when  it  efcapes  from  a 
▼effel  not  clofely  covered.  Several  pieces  of  fcoric  being  thrown  into  it  were  no  longer 
heard  when  they  had  paffed  beyond  the  tunnel. 

Another  objeft  likewife  ftrongly  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  de  Luc :  this  was  an 
aperture,  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter,  which  terminated  in  a  fmall  tunnel  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  deep,  from  which  the  air  rufhed  with  as  much  violence  as  from  the  bel- 
lows of  a  forge.  He  threw  into  it  great  pieces  of  lavs^  which  enlarging  the  opening, 
caufed  the  wind  to  iffue  with  lefs  force,  but  the  fmall  pieces  that  were  detached  from  the 
aperture  were  driven  outwards  by  it.  The  fragments  of  lava  which  fell  within,  produced 
the  fame  effed  as  the  fcorias  thrown  into  the  tunnel  of  the  cavern.  As  thefe  obferva- 
tions  convinced  him  of  the  extreme  thinnefs  of  the  floor  or  (hell  on  which  he  flood,  he 
thought  it  advifable  to  quit  this  perilous  gulph,  and  direft  his  refearches  to  objed  lefs 
dangerous. 

He  then  remarked  that  the  fulphureous  vapours  of  the  volcano  had  here  a  communi* 
cation  with  the  fea,  which  was  in  many  places  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  in  others  emitted 
fumes ;  and  that  in  the  places  where  the  fumes  rofe  its  heat  was  intolerable ;  fo  that 
the  fifh  that  happened  to  approach  that  fhore  foon  died,  and  the  beach,  where  a  few 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  fea  warm  veins  of  water  burft  out,  was  fcattered  over  with 
dead  fifh. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  the  obfervations  of  M.  de  Luc,  made  about  thirty-one  years 
before  mine.  On  comparing  the  one  with  the  other,  it  will  appear,  that  if  the  internal 
parts  of  the  crater  of  Vulcano  have  fuffered  fome  changes  fince  that  time,  they  are  ftill 
eflentially  the  fame.  At  prefent,  (at  lead,  at  the  time  when  I  was  there,  I  might  have  faid 
at  prefent,)  the  fides  of  the  crater  are  in  moft  parts  nearly  perpendicular,  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  bottom  is  an  oval,  from  a  number  of  fiflures  and  apertures  fulphureous 
fumes  iflue,  and  from  others  dreams  of  wind  with  a  biffing  found.  The  bottom  like* 
wife  (hews  evidently  that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  a  falfe  bottom,  by  fhaking  and  founding 
when  walked  over.  The  cavern  excavated  in  the  fides  of  the  crater,  and  defcribed  by 
the  above-cited  traveller,  alfo  ftill  exifts,  and  from  it  a  cloud  of  fulphureous  fumes  con- 
tinues to  exhale ;  and  had  not  M.  de  Luc  been  fearful  of  profecuting  his  refearches,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  found  it  abounding  with  fulphur  and  various 
felts,  as  it  is  at  prefent. 

The  differences,  therefore,  between  the  ftate  of  the  crater  at  the  time  it  was  entered 
by  M.  de  Luc  and  at  prefent  are  reduced  to  thefe ;  firft,  that  the  narrow  paflage  by 
which  he  reached  the  bottom  now  no  longer  exifts ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fides  on  the  fouth-eaft  are  become  lefs  fteep,  and  afford  a  way  to  defcend  into  that 
gulph :  fecondly,  that  the  height  of  the  crater  is  now  much  greater  than  it  was  then, 
as  I  found  it  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  whereas  when  M.  de  Luc  was  there  it  was 
not  more  than  two  hundred  feet :  laftly,  that  the  furnace  below  the  bottom  burns 
much  more  violently  at  prefent,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  intenfe  and  almpft  intoler- 
able heat  I  felt  when  I  was  there,  which  circumftance,  had  it  exifted  when  M.  de  Luc 
mad*  his  obfervations,  he  certainly  would  not  have  failed  to  have  mentioned. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  fay  by  this  that  tfie  fubterranean  conflagration  of  the  iffand  in  now* 
tnore  aftive  or  energetic  ;  fince  it  appears  that  the  extreme  heat,  though  no*  then  felt 
within  the  crater,  manifefted  itfelf  without,  and  even  in  the  fea  itfelf,  which,  as  has  been 
obferved,  fmoked  in  feveral  places  near  the  (hore,  and  was  fo  hot  that  the  fiih  ail  died ; 
circumftances  which  did  not  exift  when  I  vifited  the  ifland. 

M.  Dolomieu,  who  was  there  feven  years  before  me,  could  not  go  down  into  the  cra- 
ter, becaufe  the  narrow  paflage  by  which  M.  deJLuc  eutered  no  longer  exifted,  and  the 
fides  were  too  deep  to  admit  of  airy  defcent.  The  volcanic  mouth,  however,  was  then 
in  the  fame  fituation,  was  large,  of  an  oval  form,  and,  emitted,  in  a  great  number  of 
places,  fulphureous  acid  and  luffbeating  fumes. 

Yet  within  this  fhort  interval,  very  confiderable  changes  have  taken  place*  The 
depth  of  the  crater,  as  far  as  my  judgment  gould  be  formed  by  the  eye,  was  then  about 
a  mile,  the  larger  diameter  of  its  mouth  was  half  a  mile,  and  that  of  its. bottom  about 
fifty  paces.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  bottom,  fince  that  time,  mud  have  been  greatly 
railed,  and  likewife  have  oecome  narrower,  while  the  mouth  has  been  con fiderably .en- 
larged. From  the  edge  of  the  crater,  he  threw  into  it  large  (tones,  which,  when  they 
reached  the  bottom,  he  perceived  fank  in  fome  fluid,  that  could  not  be  aqueous,  fince 
it  mud  have  been  foon  evaporated  by  the  exceflive  heat,  but  which  he  judged  to  be . 
melted  fulphur ;  as  he  in  fa&  faw  that  fubftance  trickle  down  the  fides  againft  which 
it  had  fublimed.  With  a  good  telefcope  he  could  difcover  at  the  bottom  two  fmall 
pools,  which  he  fuppofecf  to  be  full  of  the  fame  combuftible  matter.  -  He  likewife  ob- 
ferved that  the  ftrtphureous  fumes  which  in  the  day  time  appeared  white,  were  by  night 
refplendent  but  placid  flames  that  rofe  above  the  mountain,  and  diffufed  their  light  to 
fome  didance. 

When  I  made  my  obfervations  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  though  the  fulphur  flowed 
in  many  parts  of  the  cavern,  as  I  have  already  faid,  yet  it  did  not  ftagnate  in  fmall  pools 
or  pits  at  the  bottom  ;  nor  did  the  fulphureous  flames  arife  by  night  more  than  fome 
feet  frtfm  the  bottom. 

The  changes  which  have  taken,  place  in  the  internal  parts  of  this  volcano,  fince  it  wa$ 
vifited  by  the  French  naturalift,  have  probably  originated  from  fome  later  eruption  ; 
fince  it  is  to  that  caufe  that  changes  of  any  moment  in  volcanic  craters  are  ufually  to  be 
attributed.  And  in  fad,  according  to  the  unanimous  tedimony  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lipari,  it  fuflfered  a  very  violent  commotion  in  the  month  of  March  1786.  After  fub- 
terraneous  thunders  and  roarings,  which  were  heard  over  all  the  iflands,  and  which  in 
Vulcano  were  accompanied  with  frequent  concuflions  and  violent  (hocks,  the  crater 
threw  out  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fand  mixed  with  immenfe  volumes  of  fmoke  and  fire* 
This  eruption  continued  fifteen  days ;  and  fo  great  was  the  quantity  of  fand  eje&ed,  that 
the  circumjacent  places  were  entirely  covered  with  it  to  a  confiderable  height ;  and,  at 
a  fmall  didance  from  the  crater,  to  the  eaft,  there  is  dill  an  eminence,  of  a  conical  form, 
half  a  mile  in  circumference,  confiding  wholly  of  this  pulverifed  fubftance,  and,  as  I  was: 
a  flu  red,  entirely  produced  at  this  time*  The  aperture  that  mud  then  have  been  made 
in  the  bottom  of  the  crater  to  difcharge  fuch  a  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  accumula- 
tions of  that  matter  in  various  places,  mud  neceflarily  have  caufed  great  changes  around 
and  within  the  crater ;  one  of  w^iich,  without  doubt,  is  the  declivity  produced  in  the 
fouthern  fides,  in  confequence  of  which  it  is  now  poilible  to  defcend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  gulph j  for  we  find  that  this  long  defcent  is  entirely  compofed  of  fand. 

No  lava  flowed  in  this  eruption,  at  lead  not  over  the  edges  of  the  crater.  With  refpeft 
to  the  lava  of  a  vitreous  nature  which  is  found  on  the  furfaceon  the  northern  fide  of  the 
mountain,  and  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken,  M.  Dolomieu  obferved  that  it  exided 
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when  he  was  there,  and  he  tells  us  that  it  was  thnJwn  out  in  large  maffes  in  an  eruption 
in  the  year  1775  :  an  affertion  of  the  truth  of  which  he  fliould  have  produced  unques- 
tionable documents ;  for,  according  to  the  accounts  I  received  from  the  natives  of  Lipari, 
no  eruption  of  lava  has  happened  in  the  memory  of  any  perfons  now  living  in  the  ifland, 
Hor  do  they  feem  to  have  any  tradition  of  any.  Clouds  more  or  lefs  frequent  or  thick, 
fbmctimes  black  and  fometimes  of  a  white  colour,  and  emitting  a  (tench  of  fulphur ; 
Subterraneous  thunders  and  concuflions*  which  often  fliake  the  whole  mountain  ;  flames 
which  rife  to  a  greater  or  lefs  height  from  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  volcanic  gulph  ; 
the  poffibility  of  entering  this  gulph  at  one  time,  and  the  impoffibility  of  fuch  entrance 
at  another';  eje&ions  at  different  times  of  ignited  (tones,  pieces  of  vitreous  fubftances, 
fand,  and  afhes;  thefe  are  phenomena  with  which  the  people  of  Lipari  have  been  long 
acquainted* 

I  mud  here  add  the  obfervations  of  two  other  men  of  fcience,  relative  to  the  crater  of 
"Vulcano,  Father  Bartoli  and  M.  d'Orville.  The  former  vifited  the  ifland  in  1646,  and 
relates  that  it  contained  a  deep  gulph,  entirely  in  a  (late  of  conflagration  within,  and  in  a 
fmall  degree  to  be  compared  to  Etna ;  and  that  from  its  mouth  a  copious  fraoke  conti- 
nually exhaled  *. 

When  M.  d'Orville  vifited  Vulcano,  in  1727,  it  had  two  diftinft  craters,  each  of  which 
^was  at  the  fummit  of  an  eminence.  From  the  firft  crater,  which  was  fituated  to  the 
fouth,  and  which  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  befides  Same  and  fmoke,  ignited 
ft  ones  were  eje&ed ;  and  its  roaring  was  not  lefs  than  that  of  the  loudeft  thunder.  From 
the  bottom  of  this  gulph  rofe  a  fmall  hiil,  about  two  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  top 
of  the  crater,  and  from  this  hiil,  which  was  entirely  covered  with  fulphur  and  dirty  cor- 
Toded  (tones,  fiery  vapours  exhaled  in  every  part  M.  d'Orville  had,  however,  fcarcely 
reached  the  edge  of  this  burning  furnace  when  he  was  obliged  precipitately  to  retire. 

The  fecond  crater  lay  towards  the  north  part  of  the  ifland.  Its  conflagrations  were 
more  frequent  and  ardent ;  and  its  eje&ions  of  ftones  mixed  with  afhes  and  an  extremely 
1>lack  fmoke  were  almoft  continual.  M.  d'Orville  further  relates  that  Che  noife  of  this 
volcanic  ifland  was  heard  many  miles ;  and  was  fo  loud  at  Lipari  that  he  could  not  fleep 
the  whole  night  that  he  remained  there  f. 

If  we  confider  for  a  moment  thefe  two  accounts,  we  (hall  perceive  from  the  firft,  that 
when  Father  Bartoli  vifited  Vulcano,  the  conflagration  in  its  crater  was  much  more  vi- 
gorous than  when  I  was  there ;  and  from  the  fecond,  that  in  the  time  of  d'Orville  it  was 
in  a  ftate  of  complete  eruption.  But  the  mod  remarkable  circumftances  are  the  double 
turning  crater,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  mountain  of  Vulcano;  whereas  at  prefent 
there  is  but  one  crater,  and  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  is  fingle,  which  fummit  con- 
tains the  crater,  refembling  in  figure  a  truncated  cone*  The  hill  which  rofe  to  a  certain 
hdght  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  two  craters  ft  ill  exifts,  though  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  volcanic  mouth,  fince  the  fame  kind  of  hill  has  at  times  been  obferved  in  Etna  J,  and 
Jikewife  in  Vefuvius  §. 

When  I  was  at  Lipari,  as  I  had  read  d'Orville's  account,  I  made  enquiries  of  fome  of 
the  oldeft  people  in  the  ifland  relative  to  this  double  burning  crater,  and  I  found  fome 
few  of  them  who  retained  an  imperfed  recolle&ion  of  it.  But  from  that  time  to  this 
there  has  been  only  one  crater,  and  1 2m  not  certain  whether  the  prefent  be  that  which 
the  above-cited  author  defcribes  as  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  or  that  which  he  men* 
dons  as  on  the  north* 


*-  Simboli  tmfportati  al  Morale* 
t  See  Chap.  VIII. 


.+  Jacob'  PhUippi  d'Orville  Stcwla*  " 
$  Itartis,  lftoria  di  Vofaviau 
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The  fid^  of  the  ifland  which  looks  towards  Lipari  is  -entirely  barren,  and  does  not 
produce  any  kind  cf  vegetable  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  other  (ides  that  front 
the  fouth  and  the  weft,  and  which  are  partly  covered  with  holms  and  oaks,  befides 
quantities  of  broom  and  other  fhrubs.  It  is  obvious  to  fuppofe  that  thofe  parts  of  the 
ifland  which  afford  fo  much  nourifhment  for  plants  have  beeji  more  fubjeft  to  decom- 
pofitions  than  that  which  remains  barren.  The  fubftances  of  which  they  are  compofed 
are  lavas  become  foft  to  a  certain  depth,  and  affording  reception  and  nutriment  to  plants.- 
This  decompofition  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  fulphureous  acids ;  for  it  is  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  white  or  any  other  colour;  but  originates  from  the  humid  elements,  and 
other  caufes  in  the  atmofphere.  I  caufed  feveral  of  thefe  lavas  to  be  broken  away  with 
hammers  and  pickaxes,  quite  to  the  internal  part,  to  which  the  caufes  producing  change 
could  not  penetrate ;  and  there  I  found  them  retain  all  their  ufual  folidity  and  frefhneis.* 
In  general  they  are  porphyritic,  with  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  and  contain  feltfpathofe  cryf- 
tallizations.  They  defcend  from  the  fummif  of  the  mountain,  on  the  fouthem  fide>4 
with  a  fteep  fall  till  they  reach  the  fea.  Mixed  with  the  lavas  are  found  large  pieces  of 
glafs  and  enamel,  which  I  fhall  not  here  defcribe,  as  they  vdo  not  differ  from  thofe  of 
Lipari,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in.their  place. 

Such  are  the  obfervations  I  made  in  four  different  vifirs  to  this  ifland,  to  which  I  fhall 
add  another  relative  to  a  fmaller  crater,  different  from  that  of  Vulcanello,  and  which? 
has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  noticed  by  any  other  traveller.  It  lies  about  half 
way  up  the  mountain,  to  the  eaft  of  the  way  1  took  to  reach  the  furhmit.  Its  form  could 
not  more  diftinftly  characterize  it  as  a  real  crater,  fmce  it  is  precifely  that  of  a  tunnel^ 
wide  above  and  narrowing  below.  Its  mouthls  about  three  hundred  feet  in  circuit,  and 
its  bottom  about  eighty.  A  full  quarter  of  this  bottom  is  filled  up  with  earth  carried 
by  the  rain  down  the  fides,  which  are  in  confequence  marked  with  long  furrows.  Hence 
it  appears  that  in  procefs  of  time  this  crater  will  be  entirely  filled  up  with  earth,  like- 
that  of  Vulcanello,  and  no  trace  of  it  remain. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  many  of  the  failors  of  Stromboli,  before  they  put  to  fea,  are 
accuftomed  to  confult  the  fumes  and  eruptions  of  their  burning  mountain  ;  the  mariners 
of  Lipari  believe  the  changes  of  the  winds  and  weather  may  be  foretold  by  obferving 
Vulcano.  Inftrufted,  they  fay,  by  long  experience,  they  are  able  to  predift,  twenty- 
four  hours  before  any  change,  whether  the  weather  will  be  fair  or  tempeftuous,  and. 
from  what  point  the  wind  will  blow.  In  a  work  entitled  Trafls  by  Sicilian  Authors  % 
printed  at  Palermo  in  1761,  there  is  a  <c  phyfico-mathematical  difcourfe  on  the  manner  in< 
which  the  variations  of  the  winds  may  be  foretold,  twenty-four  hours  before  they  hap- 
pen, by  the  different  qualities  and  effefts  of  the  frtpies  ofVulcano,by  Sig.Don  Salvadore 
Paparcuri  of  Meffina  \"  In  this  effay  we  find  an  extract  from  a  number  of  obfervations 
made  on  Vulcano  between  the  years  1730  and  1740,  and  communicated  to  the  author 
by  Don  Ignazio  Roffi,  a  native  of  Lipari.  This  extraft  I  fhall  here  prefent  to  my 
readers. 

w  The  change  of  weather  and  winds  is  prefignified  by  Mount  Vulcano  twenty- four- 
hours  before  it  takes  place,  by  a  louder  than  ufual  noife,  refembling  diftant  ^thunder ; 
and  if  we  carefully  obferve  the  fmoke  which  then  iffues  in  a  greater  quantity  than  ufual^ 
we  may  likewife  difcoverwhat  kind  of  wind  will  fucceed,  which  may  beprediftcd  from  the 
greater  or  lefs  denfity  of  the  fmoke,  and  its  more  or  lefs  dark  colour,  which  is  occailoned, 

*  Opufcoli  di  Auton  Sicillani. 

f  Difcorfo  Fificomatematico  fopra  la  variazione  de*  *cnti  pronofticata  ventiquattre  ore  prima. dalle  vane 
c  divcrfc  qualiu  ed  effctti  dc1  fumi  di  Vulcano,  del  Sig.  Don  balvadore  Paparcuri,  Meflinefe. 
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by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  dud  that  rifes  in  the  fmoke,' and  renders  k  fometimet 
of  an  afh'grey  colour;  fometimes  perfectly  white,  fometimes  of  a  colour  approaching  to 
black,  and  fometimes  entirely  black. 

"  The  following  are  the  obfervations  I  have  made  on  this  fubje£t»  When  the  wind 
is  about  to  change  to  the  firocco  or  fouth-eaft,  or  the  eaft-fouth-eaft,  or  fouth-fouth-eaft, 
the  fmoke  rifes  fo  denfe  and  black,  in  fo  great  a  quantity  and  to  fuch  a  height,  and  after- 
wards diffipates  in  fo  black  a  duft  as  to  ft r ike  the  beholder  with  a  kind  of  awe ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo  loud  a  roaring  is  heard,  frequently  accompanied  with  a  (haking  of  the 
earth,  as  to  infpire  with  <£read  even  thofe  long  accuftomed  to  thefe  roarings  and  (hocks* 
But  when  the  wind  is  on  the  point  of  changing  to  the  north-north-eaft  or  north-north - 
weft,  the  fmoke  rifes  more  flowly,  is  left  denfe,  and  entirely  white ;  and  when  it  is  diffi- 
pated,  the  duft  which  falls  is  extremely  white.  No  fuch  loud  noife  is  then  heard,  nor 
any  (hock  felt ;  at  lead  I  obferved  none,  nor  can  the  oldeft  inhabitant  of  this  ifland  re- 
member to  have  felt  any.  When  it  is  about  to  change  to  the  eaft  or  eaft-north-eaft,  an 
explofion  is  heard  in  the  body  of  the  mountain,  which  foon  after  throws  out  a  little 
fmoke  of  a  grey  colour,  of  which  colour  are  likewife  the  aQies  that  fall  when  the  cloud 
is  difperfed.  The  mountain  in  the  mean  time  explodes  and  roars  fo  violently  at  inter- 
vals, that  we  frequently  dread  the  (hock  of  an  earthquake.  Laftly,  previous  to  a  change 
of  tfie  wind  to  the  weft,  the  weft-fouth-weft,  or  weft-north-weft,  vaft  volumes  of  fmoke 
arife,  of  a  dark  afh-grey,  approaching  the  colour  of  lead,  and  fo  thick  that  when  they 
•difperfe  theyoccafion  a  continued  fhower  of  alhes." 

On  thefe  obfervations  of  the  Liparefe  meteorologift,  Signor  Paparcuri  proceeds  to  phi- 
lofophize,  whether  pertinently  or  not  I  (hall  not  enquire. 

I  (hould  think  myfelf  juftly  to  incur  the  imputation  of  raftmefs,  (hould  I  venture  ab* 
folutely  to  deny  thefe  fads,  without  having  fufficient  reafons  fo  to  do ;  efpecially  as  they 
are  fo  precife,  fo  circumftantial,  and  faid  to  have  been  obferved  upon  the  fpot.  It  be* 
fides  does  not  appear  credible  that  the  Abbate  Rofli  would  have  publUhed  thefe  obfer. 
vations,  had  they  been  merely  the  fabrications  of  his  invention,  in  a  place  where  he  was 
liable  to  be  difgraced  by  the  contradiction  of  all  his  countrymen.  I  mud  however  fay, 
with  philofophic  candour,  that  during  my  ftay  of  feveral  weeks  at  Lipari,  where  I  con- 
tinually had  Vulcano  before  my  eyes,  the  principal  winds  mentioned  in  this  extraS  blew, 
ana  particularly  the  fouth-eaft,  the  weft,  %nd  the  fouth-weft;  but  I  never  obferved,  either 
before  they  began,  or  while  they  continued  to  blow,  any  (hakings  of  the  earth,  or  roar- 
ings,  lofty  columns  of  fmoke,  or  (howers  of  afhes.  Once  only,,  when  a  violent  fouth- 
weft  wind  was  on  the  decline,  the  column  of  fmoke  which  iUued  from  the  cavern  of 
Vulcano  increafed  prodigioufly,  and,  from  the  refi fiance  of  the  agitated  atmofpheric  air, 
made  fome  fpiry  windings ;  but  when  it  had  rifen  fome  poles  above  the  upper  edge  of 
the  crater,  it  began  to  grow  thinner,  and  foon  after  entirely  vanifhed.  Though  the  wind 
ceafed  to  blow*  this  prodigious  cloud  of  fmoke  flill  continued  to  rife  for  feveral  hours. 
I  muft  add,  that  I  once  remarked  the  fmoke  of  Vulcano  to  be  extremely  thin,  and  little 
in  quantity,  when  a  ftrong  weft  wind  blew;  and  that  twice,  when  the  air  was  perfectly 
calm,  I  obferved  the  fmoke  extremely  copious  and  rifmg  to  a  great  height.  To  con- 
clude, after  carefully  noticing  day  by  day  every  change  that  took  place  in  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Vulcano,  during  my  ftay  in  its  vicinity,  I  could  perceive  none  which  af- 
forded  fupport  to  thefe  famous  prognoftics.  I  likewife  enquired  of  the  failors  of  Lipari,  " 
and  frequently  brought  them  to  confefs  that  the  fa&  did  not  accord  with  their  affertions. 
But,  b elides  that  they  did  not  agree  among  themfelves,  they  endeavoured  to  evade  con- 
vi<2  ion  by  alt  thofe  excufes  and  pretexts  which  I  have  obferved  fea-faring  people  never  to 
want,  to  fupport  their  particular  prejudices  relative  to  the  figns  of  good  or  bad  weather ; 

in 
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m  confeqaence  of  which,  they  fometimes'  become  the  viclims  of  their  own  credulity  by 
fuffering  (hip wreck. 

I  am  not,  however,  fo  pofitive  as  to  deny  the  whole  of  thefe  obfervations.  To  know 
with  certainty  whether  any  dirett  relations  exift  between  the  various  fymptoms  of  Vul- 
canq  and  the  changes  of  the  athiofphere,  it  would  be  neceflary  to-  refide  for  fome  years 
in  that  ifland,  a  place  truly  wild  and  defolate ;  and  he  who,  like  Empedocles  at  Etna, 
ihould  go  to  erett  his  dwelling  there,  in  order  to  obferve  the  changes  of  the  mountain, 
would  have  no  other  companions  than  the  rabbits  which  make  their  burrows  on  the 
fouthern  fide  of  the  ifland. 

Difregarding,  however,  at  prefent  the  pretended  relations,  obferved  by  Signor  Rofli, 
between  Vulcano  and  the  winds ;  if  the  accounts  of  the  eruptions  which  then  from  time 
to  time  iflued  from  its  crater  may  be  relied  on,  we  mud  own  that  at  that  period  the  con- 
vulfions  of  this  mountain  were  much  more  violent  and  frequent  than  they  are  at  prefent  t 
a  fad  which  accords  with  the  obfervations  of  M.  d'Orville  and  Father  Bartoli. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  Vulcano,  two  things  remain  for  me  to  notice, 
agreeably  to  the  plan  I  have  followed  relatively  to  the  other  Eolian  ifles.  Firft,  to  fpe- 
cify  the  refults  obtained  by  pur  common  fires  in  thofe  kinds  of  rock  which,  liquefied  by 
fubterranean  conflagrations,  have  given  birth  to  the  ifland  ;  and,  fecondly ,  to  mention 
the  notices  left  us  by  the  ancient  writers  relative  to  Vulcano.  The  former  obje&  of 
enquiry  has  been  fufficiently  difcufled*  while  treating  of  Stromboli,  where  we  have  de- 
tailed the  changes  undergone  in  the  furnace  by  porphyritic  rocks ;  fince,  as  has  been 
already  (hewn,  rocks  of  a  fimilar  kind  have  furnifhed  the  materials  of  which  Vulcano  is 
compofed.     We  have  therefore  only  to  treat  of  the  latter  of  thefe  fubje&s. 

We  are  indebted  to  Thucydides  for  the  firft  account  we  have  of  this  ifland.  He  re* 
lates  in  his  hiftoryj  that  in  his  time  Vulcano  threw  out  a  confiderable  flame  by  night,  and 
fmoke  by  day  *. 

Ariftotle,  in  his  Treatife  concerning  Meteors,  defcribes  an  ancient  eruption  of  Vul- 
cano, a  part  of  which  fwelled  and  rofe,  with  great  noife,  into  a  hill';  which  burfling,  a 
violent  wind  iflued  forth,  together  with  fire,  and  fo  great  ^  quantity  of  afhes  as  entirely 
to  cover  the  neighbouring  city  of  Liparj,  and  extend  to  feveral  of  the  towns  of  Italy, 
This  eruption  was  dill  Vifible  in  his  time  f. 

The  interefting  obfervations  of  Polybius  relative  to  the  number,  fize,  and  figure  t>f 
the  craters  of  Vulcano,  are  likewife  particularly  deferving  our  notice/  In  his  time  there 
were  three ;  two  tolerably  well  preferved,  and  one  in  part  fallen  in.  The  mouth  of  the 
larger,  which  was  round,  was  about  five  ftadia,  or  five-eighths  of  an  Italian  mile,  in  cir- 
cuit. This  crater  towards  the  bottom  grew  gradually  lefs,  till  at  laft  it  was  only  fifty 
feet  in  diameter j  this  part  was  one  ftadium  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  form  of 
the  other  two  craters  was  the  fame  J. 

Sufch  is  the  account  of  Polybius,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  who  himfelf  tells  us  of  three 
openings  or  craters  at  Vulcano,  from  which  flames  iflued,  and  ignited  matters  were 
thrown  out,  that  filled  up  a  part  of  the  fea  of  confiderable  extent  §. 

*^Tw  ivjcfx  $xn*\xi  vZ{  avxitiurot  {'I*?*)  i?&u%  x*»  w  ii/A*£?»  xftTvov. 

•J*  E?  4Iifa  f*<rvx<}n  t*  rn;  y5;>  x*»  own  otoy  *oP«J*k  07x0c  /xrr«  ^o$tf  tiXo;  Si  fayi/Io?,  ifnXOf  vnvfxa  ToXt/,  xst  to* 
4«J,aXo>  xatm»  rtfynt  a^vtyxij-xx*  tVIs  Aurxpuvt  xoMt9  utu*  vvofcv  xourxi  x&Ttn?{tc7t%  xou  »;  tnotf  rwt  a  IretfUa 
ft%\iun  nX0s      Lib   ii.  cap  8. 

X  IT©\uCj«f  h  tm  Tfw  X£arti{w  to*  fxn  xxriftvnxitai  $r,*n  rx  ftffovc,  to*  it  trufifAtyat,  to*  ii  ptytroy  to  xsAof  ivm, 
irtfityt;  or,  Tim  (rrabuv  x»r  oTuyoy  it  awxyioQau  u<  1  rrcSjjv  ^Mjxir^c  xa^  5  /9a6oc  uycu  to  ptx*'  SciKoyroiii  ^ctiixuni 
St  tab    lib  iv. 

§  E^s»  it  *t%xro*s  TgfK,  *>;  w»  tx  rgiw  Kf%Tn^w  tx  it  ts  [Atyiru  nan  (xvi^o;  ou  $Xoyt{  wft^igcOTp,  01  v^ffxi^uxatcu  «JS| 
m\v  /Aifoc  ru  xofu.     Strab.  lib.  vi. 
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From  the  two  fetter  paflagcs  we  learn,  therefore,  that  arlciently  there  were  in  Vul» 
cano  three  burning  mouths,  or  more  properly  craters,  and  that  one  of  them  was  very 
largo..  Are  we  to  conclude  that  this  larger  crater  was  the  fame  that  at  prefent  exifts, 
and  which  fince  that  time  may  have  increafed  its  dimenfions  ?  This  may  poffibly  be  the 
truth  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  equally  fo,  that  of  the  three  craters  mentioned  by  Polybius 
and  Strabo,  two  flill  remained  in  the  time  of  d'Orvllle,  who  found  a  double  burning 
crater  at  Vulcano,  though  at  prefent  there  is  only  one  ;  the  other  two  no  loyg*r  appear- 
ing, either  becaufe  they  have  fallen  in,  or  been  filled  with  earth  by  the  rains,  or  poffibly 
have  been  covered  by  fubfequent  eje&ions. 

From  the  text  of  Strabo  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  his  time  Vulcano  ejefted  lava,, 
fince  the  burning  matter  thrown  out  filled  up  a  partof  the  fea  of  confiderable  extent. 

Callias,  in  his  Life  of  Agathocles  Tyrant  of  Syracufe,  relates  that  on  a  lofty  eminence 
of  Vulcano  there  were  two  craters,  one  of  which  was  three  ftadia  in  circumference,  cas- 
ing a  great  light  to  a  vaft  diftance ;  and  that  from  this  mouth  burning  (tones,  of  a  pro- 
digious fize,  were  thrown  out  with  fo  great  anoife  that  it  might  be  heard  to  the  diftance 
of  five  hundred  ftadia  *. 

If,  therefore,  we  believe  the  teftimony  of  Diodorus  and  Fazellb,  who,  as  natives  of' 
Sicily,  have  the  beft  claim  to  our  attention,  we  have  already  feen,  when  treating  of 
Stromboli,  that  the  forrjaer  aflerts  that  both  that  ifland  and  Vulcano  threw  out  fands 
and  burning  (tones ;  and  we  learn  from  the  latter,  that  Vulcano  was  in  a  continual 
ftate  of  conflagration ;  and  that  from  its  gulph,  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  a 
doud  of  thick  fmoke  continually  iflued,  while  through  the  fiflures  of  the  (tones,  and. 
narrow  apertures,  a  pale  flame  arofe  in  the  midft  of  the  dark  cloud  f. 

Cluverius  likewife  affirms,  that  from  the  neighbouring  iliore  of  Sicily  he  had  himfelf 
otyerved  by  night  a  fimilar  fire  amid  the  dark  fmoke  J> 

And  here  it  is  proper,  wiih  Cluverius,  to  correct  a  miftake  of  Fazello,  who,  relying 
on  the  authority  of  fome  fuperficial  writer,  has  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  ifland 
of  Vulcano  emerged  from  the  fea  in  the  year  of  Rome  550,  without  reflecting  that,  two 
feundred  years  before  that  period,  it  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  that  Ariftotle,. 
about  a  century  after  him,  had  defcribed  one  of  its  eruptions.  The  miftake  has  been 
occafioned  by  the  origin  of  Vulcanello,  which  about  this  time  arofe  out*  of  the  water. 
Plinv  has  remarked  that  when  this  ifland  was  thrown  up,,  a  great  number  of  fi(h  were- 
'  found  dead,  and  caufed  the  death  of  thofe  who  ate  of  them. 

The  fame  Fazelto  relates,  that  Vulcano  was  feparated  from  Vulcanello  by  a  narrow; 
channel  x>f  the  fea,  In  which  (hips  might  lie  with  fafety  j  and  that  this  (trait  was  open, 
in  bis  time,  but  afterwards  filled  up  by  new  eruptions  of  Vulcano  §, 

The  brief  ftatement  of  fafts  recorded  by  hiftory,  when  compared  with  the  obferva* 
tions  of  Bartoli,  d'Orviile,.DeLuc,.Dolomieu,  and  my  (elf,  clearly  proves  that  this  ifland 

*   Tartar!  KaXXjxf,  n  imxr*  rm  Trp  Ay*6o*Xi«,  Xiym  1**31  tuu  Xo$o?  u^yiXoh,  t£*  v  x{aTr£i>-  not  3vo,  vp  I  Irtfo;  ijv 

jtarwfoi  X«9m  arXiTO^iyidti;  juu  TnfcxwTo;  £{9po;  yrrrouy  *r«  it*  mrwwwoa  <rro^*a  axtnafau  to*  tjx°»«     Scholia  (I. 
io  Apollon   Argonaut,  lib.  iii. 

f  H*jc  (Wcani  Infula)  19  medio  mari^aquis  circumfufa  perpetuo  ardet      Er,;mvero  ex  voragtne,  qux  in 
medio  patct,  jugiter  ingentcm  fumi  ntbulam  bodie  eru&at.     Intus  vero  per  jnn&uras  Japidum,  ct  cancello*,  , 
anguftofque  hv.atus  ex  arena,  fimnl,  ct  palkns  ignis  inter  fpfam  fumofam  cal'ginem  emitittur.    Hiflor.  lib.  i. 

X  Hujufinodi inter  fumofam  caliginem  pallentem  ignem  egomet  node  e  proximo  l»t  to  re  Siculo  cUfptxi.— 
Ubi  flip. 

$  Vulcanellus  tenuiffimo  Euripn  a  Vulcania  (Infula)  recedit Euripns  ad  statem  ufque  mcara 

1*tvius,  ac  fida  navjgjja  Ratio*  nunc,  interjejfta  e*  Vulcanise,  caimois  ciocruua  ac  lapidum mok,  piadufuf  ell,. 
—  Ubi  {up. 
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is  a  volcano  which  may  be  compared  to  Vefuvius  or  Etna,  with  refpeft  to  the'chahges 
in  its  craters,  the  variety  of  its  eruptions,  and  its  longer  or  (hotter  intervals  df  repofe  * 
except  that,  from  the  want  of  aliment  for  its  fires,  its  eje&ions  are  lefs  frequent  and  le!s 
copious. 

From  the  authorities  above  adduced,  we  perceive  that  the  fires  of  this  mountain  are 
very  ancient,  fince  they  burned  in  the  age  when  Thucydides  flourifhed*  or  475  years 
before  the  Chriftian  sera.  This  ifland  was  then  called  Hiera  (cI*p«),  or  the  facred  ifle, 
as  being  facred  to  Vulcan;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the. neighbouring  iflands,  asThucy* 
dides  informs  us,  perceiving  it  continually  to  flame  by  nighr,  and  fmoke  by  day,  be- 
lieved it  was  the  refidence  and  forge  of  that  god  *•  It  is  however  extremely  probable 
that  thefe  volcanic  conflagrations  are  much  more  ancient  than  this  period ;  as  is  the 
ifland  where  they  are  produced,  which  no  doubt  derived  its  origin  from  fire,  though  its 
formation  is  concealed  amid  the  darknefs  of  the  mod  remote  ages. 

The  accounts  here  given  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Vulcano,  clearly  fhew  the  miftake  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  compares  it  to  Solfatara  near  Naples ;  a  miftake  occafioned 
by  his  not  having  vifited  the  ifland. 

We  have  fpoken  above  of  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  natives  of  Lipari,  that  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  foretel  with  certainty  what  winds  will  blow,  from  the  different  appearances  of 
the  fmoke  of  Vulcano.  I  find  that  the  ancients  Hkewife  boafted  the  knowledge  of  the 
fame  prognoftics.  They  inform  us  that  before  a  fouth  wind  blew,  the  ifland  of  Vulcano 
was  enveloped  in  a  dark  cloud,  fo  that  Sicily  could  not  be  feen ;  and  that  when  a  north 
wind  was  to  be  expe&ed,  a  pure  flame  rofe  high  above  the  crater,  and  the  roarings  were 
more  violent ;  while  a  kind  of  I  know  not  what  middle  fymptoms  preceded  the  zephyr 
or  weft  wind.  The  various  founds  of  the  explofions  likewife,  and  the  different  places 
where  the  eruptions  began,  the  flames,  and  the  fmoke,  were  all  prognoftics  of  the  wind 
which  fhould  blow  after  the  third  day.  Such  is  the  account  of  Polybius,  who  has  been 
copied  by  all  the  writers  who  have  fucceeded  him  f. 

Thefe  prognoftics,  however,  which  the  Greek  hiftorian  probably  received  from  the 
mariners,  accord  but  little  with  thofe  of  Signor  Rofli  abo^e  cited,  and  (till  lefs  with  the 
phenomena obfervable  in  Vulcano  at  prefent;  either  becaufe  fuch  indicatory  figns  can 
no  longer  take  place,  now  that  the  volcano  is  in  a  comparative  ftate  of  tranquillity  $  or 
becaufe  thefe  boafted  predictions  originated  more  in  exaggeration  and  credulity  than  the 
faithful  teftimony  of  the  fenfes. 

*  N©fz*£fcW  h  <*  i*w»i  afyvVQi,  if  m  'Is?*  ifc  o  (H$*iro{  x*\kwh*     Ttiucyd.  ubi  flip. 

f  *Eai  /*!»  w  »o?p>  f«XXn  *rXi»i  a.x\ui  ofjuxXv^n  xala^iwGou  xt/xXv  $im  rn$  timioti  u>r»  pr^t  «?»  E*<fXi*»  ctTv&w 
QcuwQzi.  ot«v  It  06j**it  $>oy%'  xa-xpa;  axo  ra  Xi^ivTdf  Kgarisgof  it*  t^o?  ijxtft<rfou,  x*»  $;opw  ixts  jxtes&ci  /-ui£«f. 
Tor  h  £i$»f«v  p*n»  runt  %x1'*  to(»v.  ix  ti  in  m;  iutfo^a^  tw  0fOfA&y,  xxi  t x  rv  «o9u  apgrrau  t»  aya$i<ri)juaT»,  xa*  at 
ffcoyif,  kx*  a*  X*y»vsj,  z-fomuxn&Qxi  km  to>  ui  %[Uf%t  rfnw  *r»X»»  /*  tXXon*  outi/aw  k"X«».     Polyb.  ap.  S'rab.  lilb.-vt. 
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CHAP.  XV.— LIPARI. 


PART   THE    FIRST. 
OBSERVATIONS    MADE    ROUND    THE    SHORES   OF    THE   JSLAND. 

« 

Unavoidable  delays  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  ifland. — The  city  of  Lipari  and  its  harbour. 
~  Immenfe  rock  of  lava  and  glafs  on  which  the  cajlle  of  Lipari  is  founded. — Reafons  for 
believing  that  the  internal  part  of  this  rock  is  a  true  glafs.— Other  proofs  of  the  ancient 
exijlence  of  fire  in  that  place,  derived  from  the  pumices  of  tht  fame  rock.  — Our  sommon 
fire  ads  on  volcanic  glqffes  differently  from  the  fubtsrrar.ean  fires. — Other  ob  ervatiens 
made  within  the  harbour. — Porphyriiic  lava  of  a  beautifnl  red  found  in  its  vicinity. — 
The  author  leaves  the  harbour,  and  makes  the  circuit  of  the  ifland,  proceeding  towards 
the  North. — The  enormous  breaches  made  by  the  fca  in  the  Jhores  of  the  Eclian  iffands 
extremely  favourable  to  the  difcovery  of  volcanic  products. — Another  red  porphyrinic  lava. 

Extraordinary  courfe  of  another  lava. — The  Campo  Bianco  (White  Field  J,  fa  called 

from  the  white  pumices  of  which  it  is  an  entire  mountain. — Their  different  fpecies  dd- 
feribed  in  detail. — Analyjis  of  thefe  and  other  kinds  of  pumices  in  the  humid  way. — Dif- 
cuffion  of  the  different  opinions  relative  to  this  kind  of  volcanic  produtts. — The  Monte  delict 
Cajlagna  compofed  of  vitrifications  and  enamels. — Properties  of  thefe. — Capillary  vitrifi- 
"   cations. — Others  which  may  be  confidered  as  in  a  fiate  of  tranfttion  from  pumice  to  glafs. 
— Not  probable  that  the  glafs  paffes  into  pumice \  asfome  have  believed. — Refemblance  and 
difference  of  thefe  two  fub/fances. — Enumeration  of  fome  other  kinds  of  glaffes,  one  of 
which  greatly  refembles  what  is  called  the  Iceland  agate,  or  gallinaceous  Jione  of  Peru. 
—Glaffy  lavas  of  the  Monte  della  Caflagna. — This  mountain  and  Campo  Bianco,%with 
their  environs,  form  a  vitrified  mafs  eight  miles  in  circuit. — This  vitrification  more  exten- 
Jive  in  ancient  times. — No  chara£lerijlic  fign  of  the  exifience  of  the  ancient  volcanos  on  the 
fides  of  this  mountain. — Indubitable  proofs,  however,  that  fome  of  the  above-mentioned 
vitreous  fukfiances  have  flowed,  and  ethers  been  thrown  up,  from  volcanic  gulphs.  —  FelU  % 
/pars  and  petrofilex  commonly  the  bafe  of  thefe  vitrifications. — Queftion,  whether  the  vitre- 
ous parts,  incorporated  with  or  continued  through  the  different  lavas,  owe  their  origin  to 
a  more  vehement  a  ft  ion  of  the  fire,  or  to  their  being  more  eafily  vitrifiable. — Singular  phe- 
nomenon relative  to  this  fubjed. — Univerfal  fierility  of  this  extenfive  vitrified  trad.-—*: 
Uncertainty  of  the  rule  which  ejlimates  the  dates  of  lavas  from  their  being  more  or  lefs 
converted  into  vegetable  earth. — Multiplicity  of  lavas  decompofed  by fulphureous  acids,  and 
varioufly  coloured  by  the  oxyde  of  iron,  found  beyond  the  Monte  della  Cafiagna. — *Decom- 
pofitions  of  other  lavas,  occafioned  by  the  fame  acids,  and  other  enamels  and  pumices  found 
$n  the  fhores  of  the  ifland. — Extremely  minute  jhoerls,  and  beautiful  quartzofe  cryjlals,  ' 
and  chalcedonies,  originating  from  filtration,  in  fome  decompofed  lavas* — Two  large  rocks 
in  the  narrow  channel  which  divides  Lipari  from  Vulcano. — This  channel  in  ancient  times 
mufit  have  been  narrower  than  at  prefent. — Conjefture  that  it  once  did  not  exifi,  and, 
confequently,  that  thefe  two  ijlands  formed  but  one.— Figure  of  the  Monte  della  Guardia 
feenfrom  the  fea.-*~Its  rock*  of  lavas,  pumices,  and  vitrifications.— Prodigious  quantity  cf 
vitreous  eruptions  which  compofe  this  mountain* 

THIS  ifland,  from  its  extent,  the  city  which  renders  it  illuftpous,  the  mimber  of  its 
inhabitants,  its  commerce  and  agriculture,  claims  pre-eminence  above  all  the  others  by 

which 
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which  it  is  furrounded,  and  which  from  it  derive  the  name  of  the  Lipari  iflands.  Nor  is 
it  lefs  important  in  the  eftimation  of  the  naturalift,  from  the  quantity,  variety  and  un- 
ufual  beauty  of  the  volcanic  products  it  contains.  M.  Dolomieu,  during  the  four  days 
he  remained  here,  gathered  as  ample  a  harveft  as  within  fo  (hort  a  time  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  moft  difceining  and  indefatigable  lithologift ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
*that  he  mud  it  ill  leave  much  to  be  difcovered  in  an  ifland  nineteen  miles  in  circuit. 
During  the  eighteen  days  that  I  remained  there,  I  may  fay  that  the  fickle  was  never  out 
of  my  hand  ;  yet  I  will  freely  confefs  that  I  left  behind  me  many  a  handful,  which  I 
would  willingly  have  gathered,  had  this  volcanic  ifland  been  lefs  diftant  from  my  home. 
For  the  fake  of  order  in  my  account  of  the  obfervations  I  made  in  this  iQand,  I  fhall 
firft  ftate  thofe  which  occurred  to  me  in  making  its  circuit,  and  examining  its  (bores  *r 
and  next,  thofe  I  made  in  its  interior,  and  in  afcending  its  mountains.  My  remarks  will 
thus,  naturally,  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

PART    THE    FIRST- 

Obfervations  made  round  the  Jbores  of  Lipari. 

IN  making  this  circuit,  that  I  might  perform  it  completely,  I  employed  more  time 
than  I  had  imagined  it  could  require.  Befides  the  time  neceflary  for  remaining  with  the* 
boat  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  fhore  to  obferve  the  different  courfes  taken  by  the  vol- 
canic matters,  in  their  way  to  the  fea,  when  liquified  by  the  power  of  the  fire;  befides 
that  con  fumed  in  landing  to  examine  thefe  matters  more  nearly,  and' breaking  them  to 
pieces  with  fuitable  inftruments,  that  I  might  colleQ:  and  preferve  them  $  laftly,  befides 
the  time  requifite  to  afcend  or  rather  to  climb  up,  fteep  rocks,  cliffs,  and  precipices, 
which  rofe  from  the  waves,  at  the  termination  of  the  eourfe  of  the  eruptions  j  I  was 
nor  a  little  delayed  by  the  obdacles  which  continually  oppofed  the  execution  of  my  de- 
fign.  How  often,  when  I  attempted  to  profecute  my  intended  circuit  while  the  fea  was 
calm  and  fmooth  as  the  molt  placid  lake,  have  I  been  obliged  to  defift,  and  return  with, 
my  boat,  by  a  wind  fuddenly  rifing,  either*  contrary,  or  blowing  in  upon  the  land,  fo  as 
to  expofe  me  to  the  danger  of  being  driven  upon  the  fhore,  and  fhipwrecked  on  the 
rocks !  Frequently,  though  the  fea  was  fufficiently  calm  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  yet, 
where  the  coafl  broke  off,  or  funk  in,  I  found  it  running  high,  from  the  remains  of  a 
ilorm  that  had  not  long  ceafed,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  an  old  fea,  which  my  boat  was  un- 
able to  encounter  without  great  danger.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fea  that 
furrounds  the  Eolian  ifles,  knows  how  liable  it  is  to  fudden  tempefts* 

The  city  of  Lipari  extends  along  the  fhore  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Behind 
it  rife  a  chain  of  mountains ;  and  in  front  is  its  harbour,  formed  by  the  hollowing  in  of 
the  fea,  which  here  divides  the  fliore.  I  omit  to  mention  another  very  fmall  harbour 
to  the  fouth,  x>nly  fit  for  the  reception  of  fuch  veflels  as  may  be  drawn  up  on  fhore. 

1  began  my  refearches  in  the  harbour  itfelf,  under  the  caftle  of  the  city,  which  is 
crefted  on  an  immenfe  rock  of  lava,  that  rifes  perpendicularly  from  the*  water,  and  is 
entirely  deftitute  of  all  vegetation  except  a  few  (talks  of  the  Indian  fig  *,.  which  grow  in 
its  fi flu  res. 

This  lava  has  for  its  bafe  fehfpar,  is  of  a  fine  and  compaft  grain,  of  a  fcaly  fra&ure,    ' 
dry  to  the  touch,  and  gives  fparks,  like  flint,  with  Reel.    It  is  of  a  cinereous  colour,  in 
many  places  approaching  to  that  of  lead*    It  is  foil  of  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fmall  ex- 
traneous bodies,  which  would  be"  with,  difficulty  diftinguifhed  from  the  fubiUnce  of  the 
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lava  on  account  of  their  refemblance  in  colour,  were  they  not  little  globes.  This  lava  is 
joined  to  large  maflfcs  of  glafs,  which  form  a  n  hole  with  it,  without  any  divifions  of 
feparations  in  the  middle.  It  therefore  is  the  fame  lava,  which  in,  fome  places  retain* 
if*  nature,  and  in  others  is  tranfmuted  to  glafs.  This  glafs  in  fome  parts  contains  the 
fmall  extraneous  bodies  before  mentioned,  but  in  others  it  is  pure  glafs.  In  general  it 
is  extremely  compact,  of  a  dull  black  colour,  and  fradures  rather  in  irregular  pieces 
than  in  waving  ftreaks,  as  is  ufual  with  glafs.  It  has  befides  a  kind  of  unftuofity  to 
.  the  touch,  and  even  apparent  to  the  eye,  which  is  not  obfervabls  in  any  other  of  the 
nioTt  perfect  volcanic  glafles.  Like  the  lava  it  gives  fparks  with  fteel  ;  but  the  lava  is 
entirely  opake,  whereas  the  glafs  in  the  angles  and  thinner  edges,  has  a  confiderabie 
degree  of  tranfparency.  It  only  appears  opake  where  it  contains  the  minute  globes* 
which  are  particles  of  the  lava.  rl  hough  the  lava  in  the  fractures  has  not  the  luflre  of 
the  glafs  of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  yet  when  cut  and  polifhed,  it  is  not  in  the  lea  ft 
inferior  to  it  in  that  refpeft.  I  poflefs  feveral  pieces,  cut  and  polifhed,  which  are  half 
glafs  and  half  lava,  and  of  which  the  different  colours  form  an  excellent  contraft. 

An  observation  which  I  made  relative  to  this  kind  of  glafs  appears  to  me  too  im- 
portant to  be  omitted. 

If  we  take  a  piece  of  this  glafs,  fix  or  feven  feet  in  length,  and  four  or  five  thick, 
and  attentively  examine  it,  welhall  difcover  that  it  is  marked  with  fmall  grey  veins  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  divided  into  (Lata  or  flakes ; 
and  if  the  point  of  a  large  pickaxe  be  f  iruck  by  a  powerful  arm  into  one  of  thefe  veins, 
and  ufed  as  a  lever,  the  whole  mafs  will  fplit  into  two  parts,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
following  the  courfe  of  the  vein j  and  with  equal  facility,  by  proceeding  in  the  fame 
manner,  may  new  divifions  of  the  glafs  be  obtained  in  the  other  veins,  till  the  whole 
piece  is  divided  into  a  number  of  plates  proportionate  to  the  number  of  veins:  but  if 
we  attempt  to  divide  them  in  any  other  part  but  the  vein,  they  only  break  into  fmall 
irregular  fragments. 

When  we  examine  the  face  of  one  of  the  plates  thus  divided,  we  perceive  that  every 
vein  confifts  of  a  thin  leaf  of  earthy  and  fcoriaceous  particles,  which  prevents  the  vitre- 
ous flrata  from  perfectly  uniting.  The  di>s£tion  of  thefe  veins,  which  interfedt  the  glafs 
tranfverfely,  is  generally  from  above  to  below ;  and  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  the 
plates  or  feftions  of  glafs  interpofed  between  the  veins  have  been  produced  by  as  many 
different  flowings  of  the  fluid  matter.  The  formation  of  the  earthy  veins  I  conceive  to 
have  been  as  follows*:  the  fir  ft  dream,  that  is  to  fay  the  lowed  of  all,  containing  lighter 
.and  lefs  fufible  particles  than  the  remainder  of  the  liquefied  vitreous  matter,  thefe  floated 
on  the  top  ;  and  the  glaffy  current,  cooling,  produced,  or  rather  left  on  the  furface,  a 
firft  pulverous  coating,  which  prevented  the  perfed  union  of  the  fecond  current  that 
fucceeded  the  firft ;  and  this  fecond,  containing  fimilar  fubtile  matters,  prevented  in 
like  manner  the  full  adhefion  of  the  third,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Thus  have  fucceffive 
flowings  of  the  liquid  matter  produced  the  mafles  of  glafs  we  now  fee,  exhibiting  thofe 
apparent  veins,  in  which  they  may  be  fo  eafily  fplit.  But  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  other  glaflefc,  in  another  place,  we  (hall  then  have  an  ^opportunity  to  re  fume 
tne  fubjeft  of  this  peculiar  texture. 

Such  Wre  the  observations  I  Made  on  thftt  rock,  and  fome  fragments  which  had  fallen 
down  frorfi  ft  on  the  fhore  ;  finee,  though  it  is  compofed  of  hard  lava  and  glafs,  yet 
from  the  numerous  fiffures  in  it,  caufed  by  congelation,  it  has  fuftained  many  lofles. 
In  fad  there  fc  danger  that  it  m*y  became  fo  entirely  ruinous  as  to  occafion  its  fall,  to* 
gether  with  that  of  the  caftle  it  fupports. 

I  cannot 
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T  cannot  difmifs  this  fubjett  without  mentioning  certain  circiunftances  which  inducfr 
me  to  believe  that  the  infide  of  this  rock  is  one  prodigious  niafs  of  glafs.  The  waves  of 
the  fea,  by  inceffantly  beating  againft  it,  have  corroded  it  in  fcveral  places,  but  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  middle,  where  they  have  formed  a  fpacioub  cavern ;  which,  as  the  lower 
fart  of  it  is  covered  with  water,  I  entered  in  my  boat,  and  found  that  the  fides  were  real 
and  folid  glafs. 

In  other  places,  againft  whicfi  the  fea  has  dafhed,  and  more  or  lefs  broken  the  rock, 
the  fame  vitreous  fubftance  is  apparent.  If  we  afcend  from  the  (hore  to  the  caftie,  in 
more  than  one  place  near  the  road,  which  lies  over  lava,  we  find  volcanic  glafs  In 
the  fmall  fquare,  near  the  houfeof  the  commandant,  we  find  it  riftng  above  the  ground 
in  large  pieces  refernbKng  fteps.  Great  maffes  of  it  likewife  projeft  from  the  ground 
within  the  city,  in  two  places  of  which,  having  caufed  the  earth  to  be  dug  into,  I  found 
the  fame  glafs. 

All  thefe  fads  and  observations  appear  to  me  fufficiently  to  fupport  my  opinion,  which, 
as  I  have  faid,  is,  that  the.  infide  of  this  vaft  rock  is*  entirely  of  glafs.  We  perceive 
therefore  that  though  on  making  the  circuit  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Hland,  we  fliould 
not  be  able  fatisfaftorify  to  afcertain  its  nature,  thefe  fads  alone  would  be  more  than 
ftifficieni  to  prove  it  volcanic ;  and  an  intelligent  though  indolent  traveller,  who  on  ar- 
riving at  Lipari  fhould  only  take  the  trouble  to  go  over  the  city,  would  perceive,  in  a 
few  hours,,  what  in-many  other  countries,  once  fubje&ed  to  the  a&ion  of  fire,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  difcover  in  a  much  greater  number  of  days. 

But  the  indubitable  teftimonies  of  the  ancient  exigence  of  fire  in  this  place  do  not 
conclude  here.  The  vitreous  fubftances  are  frequently  accompanied  by  pumices  which 
are,  in  fact,  only  an  imperfe£t  glafs.  If  we  view  the  deep  maffes  of  glafs  and  lava, 
which  rife  perpendicularly  from  the  fea,  like  a  wall;  we  perceive  that  they  are  inter- 
fperfed  with  different  ftrata  of  pumice,. from  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  pole  tipped  with 
iron,  fmall  pieces  may  .be  broken  off.  On  the  (hore,  however,  we  do  not  find  it  in  any 
great  quantities.. 

This  pumice  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  heavy  and  compad,  the  other  light  and  porous, 
and  both  of  a  cinereous  colour.  The  compa&nefs  of  the  former  fpecies,  however,  is 
not  fo  great,  but  it  may  be  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  crumbled  into  powder  between 
the  fingers.  It  is  dry  and  rough  to  the  touchy  is  filamentous  in  many  places,  and  crackles 
between  the  teeth ;  qualities  appertaining  to  common  pumices.  Its  ftru&ure  is  not 
every  where  filamentous,  but  in  fome  places  fo  fixed  that  its  fibrous  texture  cannot  be 
difcerned.  By  the  aid  of  the  lens  we  perceive  that  it  is  of  a  vitreous  nature,  and  cifcovers 
an  infinity  of  lucid  points,  which  we  might  take  for  very  minute  feltfpars,  did  not  a 
careful  examination  with  a  good  magnifier  ffiew  them  to  be  real  particles  of  glafs.  It 
cannot  be-denied,  that  this  pumice  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  lava  of  the  rock, 
fince  we  Tee,,  in  many  places,  the  lava  gradually  lofe  its  folidity  and  finenefs  of.  grain, 
and  afiume  the  characters  of  this  fpecies  of  pumice... 

The  other  kind  is  rather  fcaly  than  filkmentous,  and  its  fcales  have  a  degree  more  of 
vitrification  than  the  other ;  the  confluence,  likewife,  of  fome  of  thefe  fcales  has  pro* 
duced,  in  feveral  places,  fmall  lumps  of  a  black  glafs.  It  is,.,  however,, extremely  light 
in  confequcnce  of  the  pores  and  vacuities  with  which  it*  abounds. .  Tins  pumice  is 
ufually  a  continuation  of  the  other,  and,  in  my  opinion^derives  its  origin  from  the  greater 
degree  of  heat  which  it  has  fuftained. 

After  having  examined,  and  attentively  confTderecPon  the  fpot,  this  mixture  of  lava,, 
glafs,  and  pumice  xwhkh  forms  the  body,  of  the  Tockv  it  appears  evident  to  me  that  there 
have  been  feveral.curxents  that  have  flowed  down. the  fides,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  Jum* 

mir. 
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fnit,  of  the  contiguous  mountain  della  Guardia,  into  the  fea,  fince  the  direfiion  of  their 
defcent  is  found  on  that  fide,  and  even  the  filaments  of  the  pumices  point  towards  that 
mountain. 

If  we  except  thofe  minute  globules,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  portions  of  lava*,  this 
lava,  glafs  and  pumice,  exhibit  neither  feltfpars,  fhoerls,  nor  any  other  extraneous 
body ;  either  becaufe  thefe  have  been  melted  by  the  fire,  or,  perhaps,  becaufe  they  never 
exifted  in  them.  But  in  what  manner  this  fire  mud  have  aded  in  fufing  thofe  mafies 
of  feltfpar  of  which  the  rock  that  fupports  the  cattle  of  Lipari  is  formed,  fo  that  this 
{tone  fhould  now  have  remained  a  Ample  lava,  and  now  have  paflfed  into  the  (late  of  glafs 
or  pumice,  (hall  be  confidered  in  another  place ;  at  prefent  I  fhali  proceed  to  (late  other 
fads  analogous  to  tjie  fame  fubjech 

The  lava  and  glafs  of  the  rock,  when  expo  fed  to  the  furnace  in  feparate  crucibles, 
fufed  into  a  light  grey  glafs,  the  globules  which  before  appeared  in  them  melting  at  the 
lame  time.  This  glafs  ts  incredibly  porous*  Though  the  crucible  in  which  thefe  fub- 
flances  were  fufed  was  only  filled  to  one  quarter  part  of  its  contents,  they  fwelled  fo 
much  when  in  a  (late  of  liquefaction,  that  they  rofe  feveral  lines  above  the  edges  of  the 
crucible,  and  flowed  over,  down  its  fide. 

The  two  kinds  of  pumice,  though  both  derive  their  origin  from  the  fame  feltfpar, 
which  is  the  bafe  both  of  the  lavxand  the  glafs,  afford  different  refuit6  in  the  fame  fire ; 
fince  their  volume  inflead  of  augmenting  is  diminifhed,  only  retaining  its  former  colour. 
The  tumefaction  or  inflation  of  this  glafs  may,  perhaps,  excite  fome  furprife ;  fince 
it  implies  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gafeous  bubbles  contained  within  it ;  whereas  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  obfervable  in  it,  when  it  is  a£ted  on  by  the  fire.     But  we  (hail  fee  here- 
after that  this  is  an  appearance  common  to  aim  oft  all  glaffes  and  compact  volcanic  ena- 
mels, and  which  I  (hall  confider  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  the  gafeous  fub- 
flances  that  frequently  tumefy  more  or  lefs  different  volcanic  products :  at  prefent  my 
object  is  only  to  date  and  compare  fads.     I  (hall  only  fay  that  1  have  never  met  with 
any  thing  fimilar  in  the  re-fufion,  not  only  of  common  factitious  glafs,  but  even  of  that 
which  is  fometimes  produced  in  the  furnaces  for  baking  bricks  and  tiles.     A  few  years 
ago  a  large  piece  of  glafs  was  put  into  my  hands  which  was  faid  to  be  volcanic;  but  of 
which  I  entertained  doubts,  fince,  though  in  its  great  weight  and  hardnefs  it  refembled 
the  volcanic  glaffes,  it  differed  from  them  in  certain  fpots  and  blueifh  (Ireaks,  and  in  a 
kind  of  little  (tars  which  feemed  to  indicate  a  principle  of  cryftallization  in  this  glafs ; 
neither  of  which  appearances  I  everNobferved  in  the  glaffes  of  volcanos;  and  on  a  care* 
ful  examination,  to  difcover  with  certainty  its  origin,  1  found  that  this  glafs  had  been 
brought  from  a  tile- kiln.     When  re-fhelted  in  a  glafs  furnace  it  retained  its  former  fo- 
lidity  and  compa&nefs,  without  exhibiting  the  fmalleft  pore  or  bubble ;  and  inftead  of 
fwelling  in  the  crucible,  and  afiuming  a  convex  fuperficies,  it  funk,  and  acquired  a  con- 
cave one.     1  have  obferved  the  fame  in  two  other  fimilar  glaffes. 

The  haven  of  Lipari  forms  a  curve  in  the  (hore,  which  to  the  fouth  begins  at  the 
foot  of  the  Monte  Capifcello,  and  ends  to  the  norrh-ealt  at  the  bottom  of  the  Monte 
della  Rofa.  After  having  therefore  examined  that  part  of  the  (hore  which  is  contiguous 
to  the  harbour,  lying  under  the  callle,  and  on  the  right  fide  of  Moil te  Cap i (cello,  I  made 
the  circuit  of  the  remainder  of  that  curue  to  the  bale  of  Monte  della  Rofa.  "  The  ob- 
jects which  here  attracted  my  notice  were  firft  a  tufa  above  a  lava,  which  the  induftry  of 
the  inhabitants  had  converted  into  a  foil  fuitable  to  fmail  vineyards ;  and  next  a  mafs  of 
crags  and  precipices,  partly  fallen  into  the  fea,  and  partly  threatening  to  fall,  among 
which,  befides  fcoriae  of  an  iron  colour,  we  meet  with  beautiful  volcanic  breccias  of  a 
lava  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  and  containing  fmatl  particles  of  glafs  and  pumice. 

,  '  5  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  think  of  this  place  without  fhuddering  at  the  dreadful  danger  to  which  I 
fhould  have  been  expofed  had  1  vifited  it  two  days  later.  I  was  there  on  the  21ft  of 
September,  and  examined  the  breccias  which  had  fallen  down  on  the  ftiore,  and  thofe, 
much  .more  numerous,  and  more  deferving  attention,  which  remained  dill  attached  to 
the  rugged  declivity  that  defccnds  into  the  lea.  On  the  23d  in  the  afternoon,  almod  the 
whole  of  this  declivity  fell  down  with  a  dreadful  crafh.  I  was  at  that  time  taking  my 
afternoon's  nap  in  the  houfe  which  had  been  politely  appointed  for  ray  reception  by  the 
Conful  of  Lipari,  and  is  fituated  on  the  fhore  of  the  harbour.  The  noife  immediately 
waked  me,  and  at  firft  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a  violent  clap  of  thunder,  an  earth- 
quake, or  the  roaring  of  the  waves  in  a  temped.  I  ran  to  the  window,  and  perceived 
that  it  came  from  the  declivity  I  have  defcribed,  "but  could  difcern  nothing  but  anim- 
menfe  cloud  of  dud  by  which  it  was  covered.  The  noife  laded,  perhaps,  five  minutes  % 
and  when  the  cloud  of  dud  had  fomewhat  difperfed,  I  perceived  it  was  occafioned  by  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  (tones  that  had  fallen  down  into  the  fea,  and  that  a  great  number 
continued  dill  falling. 

Two  fenfations,  on  this  occafion,  mod  powerfully  affe&ed  my  mind  j  the  one  of 
fliuddering  and  horror  on  refle&ing  that  my  dedru&ion  mud  have  been  inevitable  had  I 
podponed  my  vifit  to  this  place  two  days  and  a  half,  and  the  other  of  fatisfadion  and  joy 
at  my  fortunate  efcape. 

The  fall  of  fo  great  a  quantity  of  dones,  produced  a  large  longitudinal  furrow  in  the 
declivity,  and  a  fmall  indentation  in  the  fea.  The  next  day  I  procured  feveral  of  thefe 
(tones,  and  found  that  they  were  piecea  of  lava,  partly  of  the  horn-done  bafe,  and 
partly  of  that  of  feltfpar.  The  latter  had  a  fine  grain,  and  fome  tranfparency  when  in 
thin  pieces ;  the  former  were  of  a  coarfer  grain,  and  opake.  When  I  went  in  the  boat 
to  examine  the  part  of  the  mountain  where  thefe  dones  had  fallen,  I  perceived  that  it 
was  formed  of  loofe  volcanic  donee,  which  were  very  liable  to  fall  from  the  deepnefs  of 
the  declivity,  and  I  judged  them  to  be  fragments  of  lava,  detached  by  length  of  time, 
from  a  more  elevated  rock,  and  afterwards  accumulated  below,  at  a  little  didance  from 
the  fea. 

Having  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  della  Rofa,  where,  as  I  have  faid,  the  har- 
bour of  Lipari  ends,  I  perceived  on  the  fhore  a  done,  which,  from  its  Angularity,  drew 
my  attention.  It  forms  a  rock  that  in  part  rifes  above  the  fea,  and  in  part  is  concealed 
by  the  water.  There  are  alfo  feveral  detached  pieces  of  it  which  have  been  made  round 
by  the  adion  of  the  waves.  I,  at  firft,  took  it  for  a  jafper.  Its  ground  was  of  a  blood- 
red  colour ;  it  gave  fparks  drongly  with  deel,  was  of  a  rather  fine  grain,  and  had  almoft 
the  hardnefs  of  quartz.  When  I  fird  faw  it,  it  reminded  me  of  the  jafper  I  had  ob- 
served and  colie&ed  at  Schemnitz  in  Lower  Hungary,  under  the  hill  Calvario,  and  of 
which  fome  fpecimens  are  preferved  in  the  Imperial  mufeum,  it  appearing  to  me  that 
thefe  two  dones  were  extremely  fimilar ;  but  on  a  more  attentive  examination,  I  per- 
ceived that  this  done  was  not  fimple  like  the  jafper,  but  of  a  compound  formation,  con- 
taining in  it  reddifh  fcales  of  feltfpar,  and  fhoerls,  which  gave  it  the  chara&er  of  that 
kind  of  porphyry  which  has  for  its  bafe  a  hard  horn-done.  But  is  this  porphyry  in  a 
natural  date,  or  in  that  of  lava  ?  Lavas  of  a  red,  and  a  bright  red,  colour,  I  confefs, 
I  had  never  before  feen,  nor  do  I  know  that  thgy  have  been  obferved  by  any  other  natu- 
ralid ;  and  I  therefore  doubt  whether  the  detached  red  porphyry  I  found  at  Strontboli 
had  ever  differed  the  adion  of  the  fire.  It  is  true  that  many  lavas  near  the  doves  of 
Lipari  and  elfewhere  have  this  colour,  as  we  (hall  fee.  in  the  following  chapter ;  but 
this  arifes  from  the  decompofition  they  have  differed  by  the  force  of  fulphureous  acids, 
and  the  adion  of  iron :  and  I  fhall  there  fhew  that  the  red  colour  (and  the  fame  may  be 
vol,  v.  y  laid 
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faid  of  the  white,  green,  and  other  colours)  has  only  penetrated  as  far  as  the  a£Hon  of  thefe 
acids,  and,  confequently,  the  decompofition,  has  extended  ;  but  where  the  lava  remains 
untouched  by  them,  it  ftill  retains  its  natural  colour,  that  is,  either  a  grey  or  the  colour  of 
lead  or  iron,  but  without  any  mixture  of  red.  We  do  not,  however,  difcover  any  traces 
of  decompofition  in  the  produ&ion  of  which  I  now  fpeak.  After  the  mod  careful  examina- 
tion,  1  cannot  exclude  it  from  the  number  of  true  and  real  lavas;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  unable  to  affirm  that  its  rednefs  is  an  effeft  of  calcination,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
other  lavas,  finceof  this  it  does  not  exhibit  the  flighted  indication.  We  mud  here,  there- 
fore, have  recourfe  to  one  of  thofe  limitations  which  experience  has  obliged  us  to  admit 
in  manyother  rules  of  philofqphy,  which  were  at  firft  thoughtrto  be  abfolutely  general,  but 
afterwards  found  to  be  fubjeft  to  more  than  one  exception.  The  reafons  of  fa£t  on 
which  1  found  my  affertion,  that  this  porphyritic  rock  has  paffed  into  the  date  of  lava,  are 
two :  the  great  number  of  minute  cells  it  contains  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  thofe  cells.  Where  local  circumdances  are  infufficient  to  determine,  the  com- 
pact lavas  rarely  leave  the  enquirer  in  doubt  whether  they  derive  their  origin  from  fire, 
as  the  fire  has  not  fo  changed  them  as  to  dedroy  the  characters  of  the  don?  from  which 
they  were  produced.  But  it  is  not  the  fame  with  the  cellular,  fince  it  is  known  that 
their  configuration  can  only  be  the  effeft  of  aeriform  fluids,  put  in  motion  by  the  attiun 
of  the  fire.  This  cellular  conformation  is  found  in  the  prefent  done.  The  cells  in 
many  large  pieces  ate  fo  numerous,  as  to  occupy  nearly  one  half  of  the  volume  of  the 
done*  The  larged  are  about  five  lines,  and  the  fmalled  a  quarter  of  a  line ;  but  be- 
tween thefe  two  extremes  there  sure  an  infinity  of  intermediary  fizes.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  thefe  cells  are  not  only  fuperficial,  but  extend  into  the  internal  part  of 
the  mafs,  as  is  feen  in  fra&ures  two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  which  may  ferve  to  obviate 
the  objection  that  even  dones  not  of  volcanic  origin  are  fometimes  cellular,  fince  it  is 
-  known  that  their  cells  or  minute  cavities  are  merely  fuperficial,  and  originate  from  the 
corrofion  of  fome  of  their  external  parts,  by  the  filtration  of  the  rain-water.  This 
proof  is  fupported  by  another  dill  dronger,  taken  from  the  dire&ion  of  the  cells,  which 
is  the  fame  in  all,  as  well  in  the  pieces  detached  from  the  rock,  and  deprived  of  their 
(harp  edges  by  the  waves,  as  in  the  rock  itfelf.  This  direction  is  every  where  found  to 
be  from  the  Monte  della  Rofa  to  the  fea,  as  they  form  ellipfes  more  or  lefs  acute,  the 
greater  diameters  of  which  are  invariably  in  that  pofirion,  and  this  greater  diameter  is 
frequently  twice  or  three  times  the  length,  of  the  lefs.  This  done,  therefore,  is  not 
only  a  true  porphyritic  lava,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  once  flowed  from  the  mountain 
above  mentioned  to  the  fea,  and  in  its  motion  the  naturally  circular  figure  of  its  pores 
or  cells  was  changed  into  an  oval.  I  have  almod  always  obferved  the  lame  appearance, 
on  a  fmaller  fcale,  in  re-melted  lavas,  and  glades.  As  long  as  the  matter  in  fufion  re- 
mains within  the  crucible,  the  bubbles  are  orbicular,  but  become  elliptical  in  that  part 
of.  it  which  overflowing  the  edges  runs  down  the  fide  of  the  crucible ;  and  the  greater 
diameter  of  thefe  ellipfes  is  generally  in  the  direction  of  that  fide. 

All  the  pieces  of  this  kind  of  lava  are  not,  however,  of  a  blood-red  colour ;  fome 
of  them  are  of  a  duller  red,  though  the  component  principles  of  both  are  effentially 
the  fame. 

This  lava,  when  fufed  in  the  furnace,  doubled  its  volume,  and  its  upper  part  affumed 
a  vitreous  convexity,  whiGh  was  fmqoth,  (hining,  femi-tranfparent,  and  of  a  greenifli 
tinfture ;  but  internally  it  was  a  very  black  vitreous  fcoria,  extremely  porous,  and  fuf- 
ficientlv  hard  to  give  fparks  with  deel. 

With  thefe  observations  on  this  uncommon  fpecies  of  lava,  I  (hall  conclude  the  ac- 
count of  my  tour  round  the  harbour  of  Lipari,  which  may  extend  about  two  miles. 

12  According 
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According  to  my  propofed  plan,  I  was  now  to  proceed  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  ifland, 
which  I  did,  taking  my  departure  immediately  from  the  foot  of  Monte  della  Rofa,  and 
proceeding  towards  the  north. 

At  the  djftance  of  fomewhat  more  than  three  hundred  feet  a  lofty  rock  rifes  front 
the  fea  of  a  horrid  and  dreadful  afpeft,  formed  of  large  plates  of  ftone,  fefcbly  fup-< 
ported  by  projefting  points,\  and  appearing  to  hang  in  the  air,  and  threatening  to  fall, 
as  many  have  already,  the  fragments  of  which  are  feen  on  the  fhore.  I  mud  candidly 
confefs,  that,  after  the  fall  of  the  rock  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  approached  this 
with  no  fmali  dread.  My  aydour  to  make  fome  new  difcoveries,  however,  triumphed  ; 
and,  as  I  was  afterwards  frequently  obliged  to  rilk  myfelf  in  fimilar  fituations,  in  order 
to  examine  accurately  the  fhores  of  the  ifland,  I  gradually  acquired  an  habitual  courage, 
and  became  almoft  incapable  of  any  idea  of  danger.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  this 
little  digreflion. 

The  Eolian  ifles,  efpecially  Lipari,  Felicuda,  and  Alicuda,  are,  at  their  bafis,  more 
or  lefs  corroded  by  the  fea,  which,  there,  is  fo  frequently  in  a  ftate  of  violent  agitation. 
The  lower  excavations  caufe  the  parts  above  them  to  give  way,  and,  in  a  feries  of  years, 
great  maffes  fall  intothe  fea.  To  this  the  nature  of  the  lava,  which  is  full  of  cracks  and 
fiffures,  confiderably  contributes ;  not  to  mention  the  influence  of  the  humidity  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  other  deftru&ive  elements.  Large  heaps  of  thefe  fragments,  in  confe- 
quence,  accumulate  on  the  fhore,  where  they  are  difperfed  by  the  waves,  and  make 
room  for  others,  and  thus  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  ifland  takes  place. 

Thefe  corrofions  of  the  water,  thefe  fiffures,  and  fragments  of  the  ftones  and  rocks 
are,  however,  peculiarly  interefting  to  the  enquiring  naturalift,  who,  though  he  may 
make  important  difcoveries  while  traverfing  the  fummits  and  fides  of  volcanic  regions, 
can  never  penetrate  beyond  the  furface.  The  internal  effects  of  the  fire,  the  fubftances 
more  or  lefs  modified  by  it,  and  fometimes  prodigioufly  changed,  even  to  the  entire  an- 
nihilation of  the  character  of  the  original  ftone,  and  many  other  combinations  produced 
in  the  fubterranean  recefles,  by  this  ever  active  element,  can  only  f>e  known  by  incava- 
tions  and  fra&ures  which  exceed  the  ftrength  of  man  to  efteft,  but  which,  to  a  certaiti 
degree  at  leaft,  are  in  many  places  produced  by  the  fea.  Of  this  we  have  already  men- 
tioned fome  inftances,  obferved  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  fhores  of  the  other  iflands, 
and  (hall  adduce  others  in  thofe  which  yet  remain  to  be  defcribed ;  we  have  alfo  a 
very  remarkable  example  before  us,  in  the  half-deftroyed  rock  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking. 

Above,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  earth,  which  prevents  its  true  character 
from  being  vifible ;  but  on  the  fhore  it  may  be  very  diftin&ly  feen,  and  appears  to  be 
formed  of  a  lava,  in  thick  ftrata,  taking  an  oblique  direftion  to  the  fea.  This  lava  is 
likewife  porphyritic,  of  a  petrdfiliceous  bafe,  containing  cryftallized  feltfpars,  and,  like 
the  other  rock  I  have  before  mentioned,  of  a  red,  but  rather  a  dull  red  colour.  It  is 
not  in  the  leaft  porous,  but  extremely  cbmpaft  and  folid,  and  is  confequently  extremely 
heavy,  and'rather  of  a  filiceous  than  earthy  grain.  It  lies  on  the  fhore  in  large  pieces; 
the  folidity  and  beauty  of  which,  when  well  polifhed,  would  render  it  a  no  lefs  fplendid  . 
ornament  in  buildings  than  the  porphyries  which  are  not  volcanic. 

The  degree  of  heat  which  fufes  the  other,  porphyritic  lava  is  only  fuflicient  to  foften 
the  prefent,  and  make  it  take  the  fhape  of  th^infide  of  the  crucible  and  adhere  ftrongly 
to  its  fides.  It  then  affumes  a  black  colour,  and^lofes  its  compa&nefs,  becomes  filled 
with  fmail  round  bubbles.  In  a'more  intenfe  heat,  it  melts  into  an  enamel,  in  like  man- 
ner black  and  filled  with  bubbles :  the  feltfpars,  however,  remain  untouched,  as  in  the 
enamel  produced  from  the  other  porphyritic  lava. 
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.Continuing  my  tour  beyond  the  harbour  and  the  porphyritic  rock,  I  found  the  fear 
form  a  kind  of  bay  within  the  land,  round  which  a  few  cottages  are  built,  affording , 
flielter  to  a  fmall  number  of  .inhabitants  who  live  by  the  profits  of  a  vineyard  that  but 
ill  repays  their  labour.     The  name  of  this  place  is  Canneto  j  and  above  it  is  a  current 
,  of  lava,  of  an  argillaceous  bafe,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Arfo  in  Ifchia  *.     This  lava  is  not 
continued  without  interruption,  but,  like  that  of  Ifchia,  broken,  uneven,  and  here  and 
there  raifed  into  a  kind  of  little  hills.     Its  external  appearance  is,  on  a  larger  fcale,  that 
of  a  field  ploughed,  with  feveral  furrows  in  an  irregular  dire&ion,  having  great  hillocks 
and  deep  intervals  between  them.     I  have  obferved  this  appearance  in  feveral  other 
lavas  befide  the  prefent  and  that  of  the  Arfo  ;  and  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  conformation 
may,  it  appears  to  me,  be  the  following  :  It  frequently  happens  that  the  lavas,  when 
they  flow,  meet  with  impediments  in  their  way  which  obftrud  their  courfe.     When,, 
therefore,  fuch  an  obftacle  occurs  the  ftream  muft  flop,  or  ks  motion  become  flower ; 
but  this  not  taking  place  in  the  parts  behind,  they  continue  to  flow  and  increafe  the 
quantity  of  the  lava  which  fwells  in  that  place,  and,  in  confequence  of  its  contad  with 
the  cold  air,  foon  lofes  its  fluidity,  and  is  congealed  into  (lone.     The  liquid  lava,  in  the 
mean  time,  takes  its  courfe  another  way,  if  the  obftacle  is  infurmountable  ;  and  if  if 
meets  with  others,  new  ftoppages  or  retardations  are  the  confequence,  producing  other 
tumours ;  and  thus  the  lava  in  many  places  becomes  full  of  hillocks'.     It  may  likewife 
be,  that  the  lavas  flowing  over  places  abounding  with,  cavities,  of  which  there  are  many, 
in  volcanic  mountains,  may  partly  fink  into,  them,  and  thence  afterwards  rife  fome- 
what  above  the  former  le-cel,  and  thus  produce  the  fmall  elevations  which  are  here 
obfervable. 

1  had  now  continued  my  tour,  in  the  boat,  till  I  approached  Campo  Bianco  (the- 
White  Field),  diftant  three  miles  from  the  haven  of  Lipari,  and  fo  called  becaufe  it  is 
a  lofty  and  extenfive  mountain  compofed  entirely  of  white  pumices.  When  feen  at  a 
diftance,  it  excites  the  idea  that  it  is  covered  with  fnow  from  the  fummit  to  the  foot, 
Almoft  all  the  pumices  that  are  employed  for  various  purpofes  in  Europe  are  brought 
from  this  immenfe  mine,  and  Italian,  French,  and  other  vefiels  continually  repair  hither 
to  take  in  cargoes  of  this  commodity  :  the  captain  of  the  fhip  which  had  brought  me 
to  Lipari,  had  failed  from  Marfeilles  to  carry  back  a  freight  of  this  merchandize..  I  was 
not,  however,  actuated  merely  by  thofe  motives  of  curiofity  that  might  induce  any  tra- 
veller to  vifit  this  remarkable  mountain  ;  I  propofed  to  examine  it  with  the  eye  of  a 
philofopher  and  a  naturalift. 

The  pumice-ftone,  with  refped  to  its  origin,,  though  univerfally  admitted  to  be  the 
produd  of  fire,  is  one  of  thofe  bodies  which  have  divided  the  opinions  of  chemifts  and 
naturalifls  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  may,  in  fed,  be  affirmed  that  it  has  given  rife 
to  as  many  hypothefes  and  extravagant  fuppofiuons,  as  the  queflion  formerly  fo  much 
agitated,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  yellow  and  grey  amber.  Without  noticing  the 
more  abfurd  of  thefe,  I  ihall  only  mention  that  Pott,  Bergman,  and  Demefte  imagined 
that  pumices  were  amianthufes  decompofed  by  the  fire ;  Wallerius,  that  they  were  coal  or 
fchiftus  calcined  ;  Sage,  that  they  were  Scorified  marles ;  and,  laftly,  the  Commendator 
Dolomieu,  that  they  were  granites  rendered  tumefied  and  fibrous  by  the  adion  of  the 
fire  and  aeriform  fubftances. 

The  mod  effe&ual  method  to  inveftigate  the  truth  in  fo  obfeure  a  queflion,  appeared, 
to  me  to  make  the  moft  accurate  and  minute  obfervatipns  on  the  fpot ;  to  colled  and 
attentively  examine  the  pumices  moft  fuitable  to  this  purpofe*  a°d  to  make  further  ex* 

*  See  Chap.  V^ 
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periments  on  them  after  my  return  to  Pavia  j  which  praSice  I  Iikewife  obferved  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  other  volcanic  produ&s. 

Cumpo  Bianco  is  a  mountain  that  rifes  almoft  perpendicularly  from  the  fea,  and  which, 
feen  at  a  diftance,  appears  ta  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  height,  and  above  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  No  plants  grow  on  it,  except  a  few  which  bear  no  fruit,  and  Iikewife 
grow  on  the  tops  of  the  Alps.  Its  fides  are  ftreaked  with  a  great  number  of  furrows  . 
that  grow  deeper  and  wider  as  they  approach  the  bottom,  and  have  been  formed  by  the 
rains,  which  eafily  corrode  and  excavate  a  fubftance  fo  foft  and  yielding  as  pumice.  The- 
fea  at  the  foot  of  it  has  Iikewife  occafioned  great  devaftations,  by  means  of  which  we  dif- 
covered  a  large  vein  of  horizontal  lava  on  which  the  lafl  waves  die  away  when  the  fea' 
becomes  calm.  The  formation  of  this  lava  was,  therefore,  prior  to  the  vaft  accumula- 
tion of  pumices  which  reft  upon  it. 

On  attentively  viewing  this  prodigious  mafsof  pumice,  we  foon  perceive  that  it  is  not 
one  folid  whole,  and  forming  enly  one  folid  fingle  piece  ;  but  that  it  is  an  aggregation 
of  numerous  beds  or  ftrata  of  pumices,  fucceffively  placed  on  each  others  which  beds 
are  diftinguiffiable  by  their  colour,  and  in  many  places  projeft  from  the  mountain. 
They  are  almoft  all  difpofed  horizontally,  and  their  pofition  is  not  diffimilar  to  the  ftrati- 
fications  fo  frequently  met  with  in  calcareous  mountains.  Each  bed  of  pumice  does  not 
form  a  diftin£t  whole,  which  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  they  had  flowed  at  different 
intervals,  and  every  current  produced  a  bed  or  ftratum  ;  but  it  confifts  of  an  aggregate 
of  balls  of  pumice  united  together,  but  without  adhefion.  It  is  hence  evident  that  the 
pumices  were  thrown  out  by  the  volcano  in  a  ftate  of  fiifion,  and  took  a-globofe  form* 
in  the  air,  which  they  preferved  at  the  time  of  their  fudden  congelation.  We  find  many 
fiich  eruptions  of  pumices  in  the  Phlegrean  Fields  j  as,  for  example,  that  which  over- 
whelmed and  buried  the  unfortunate  town  of  Pompeii.  The  excavations  which  have 
been  made  to  exhibit  to  view  fome  parts  of  that  city,  manifeftly  (hew,  that  repeated 
ejeftions  of  fmall  pumices  in  immenfe  quantities  from  Vefuvius,  have  covered  it  with 
vaft  accumulations  of  that  fubftance,  difpofed  in  different  beds  or  ftrata.. 

A  great  quantity  of  thefe  Liparefe  pumices,  of  a  globular  form,  are  firft  met  with  on 
the  fhore  near  Campo  Bianco  ;  but  as  I  doubted  whether  the  a&ion  of  the  waves  might 
not  concur  to  produce  the  roundnefs  of  their  figure,  I  rather  chofe  to  make  my  obfer- 
vations  on  thofe  that  a&ually  formed  the  beds,  which  I  <K1,  by  climbing  up  one  of  the  ■ 
fides  where  the  afcent,  though  difficult,  was  not  impracticable*.    Here  I  found  pumices 
approaching,  fome  more  fome  lefs,  to  the  globular  form,  and  of  different  fizes,  fome  * 
not  being  larger  than  nuts,  and  others  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  with  innumerable 
fizes  between  thefe  extremes.     Though  the  ground  colour  of  them  all  is  white,  in  fome! 
it  inclines  to  yellow,  and  in  others  to  grey.     They  fwim  in  water,  do  not  give  fparks^ 
with  fteel,  nor  caufe  the  lead  motion  in  the  magnetic  needle.     Their  fra&ure  is  dry 
and  rough  to  the  touch,  their  angles  and  thinner  parts  are  (lightly  tranfparent;  and- 
their  texture  in  all  of  them  when  viewed  through  the  lens,  appears  vitreous  ;.  but  this* 
texture  has  diverfities  which  it  will  be  proper  to  fpecify. 

Some  of  thefe  pumices  are  fo  compaft  that  the  fmallcft  pore  is  not  vifible  to  the  eye, . 
nor  do  they  exhibit  the  lead  trace  of  a  filamentous  nature.     When  viewed  through  a  : 
tens  with  a  ftrong  light,  they  appear  an  irregular  accumulation  of  fmall  flakes  of  ice  j 
their  compa&nefs,  however,  does  not  prevent  their  fwimming  on  the  water. 

Others  are  full  of  pores,  and  vacuities  of  a  larger  fize,  ufually  of  a  round  figure ;  and  • 
their  texture  is  formed  by  filaments  and  ftreaks,  in  general  parallel  to  each  other,  of  a 
ihining  filver  whitenefs ;  and  which,  at  firft  view,  might  feem  to  be  fiiken,  did  they  not' 
prefent  to  the  touch  the  ufual  roughnefs  of  the  pumice. 

£  Thefe 
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Thefe  varieties  are  not  only  obfervable  in  different  globes  of  pumice,  but  frequently 
in  the  fame :  it  is  therefore  indubitable  that  thefe  differences  are  not  intrinfical  and 
effential  to  the  nature  of  pumices,  but  accidental,  and  arifing  from  the  a&ion  of  aeri- 
form fluids,  which,  dilating  them  in  many  places,  when  they  were  in  a  ftate  of  fufion, 
have  produced  that  multitude  of  pores,  and  thofe  filaments  and  fubtile  ftreaks  that  de- 
note a  feparation  of  the  parts  ;  whereas  the  other  pumices  which  have  not  been  a£ted 
on  by  thefe  gafes,  have  preferred  that  compadtnefs  which  refults  from  the  force  of  ag- 
gregation. 

The  fra&ures  of  the  compaft  pumices  are,  in  fome  places,  fliaded  with  a  blackifh, 
but  at  the  fame  time  fhining  tinge ;  which,  when  carefully  examined*  is  found  to  be 
caufed  by  a  greater,  though  ftill  a  very  flight  degree  of  vitrification  of  the  pumice  itfelf ; 
^either  becaufe  the  fire  has  there  a&ed  with  fomewhat  more  force,  or  becaufe  the  parts 
were  there  more  eafily  verifiable. 

The  pumices  hitherto  defcribed  form  one  of  the  fpecies  which  the  Liparefe  fell  to 
foreign  traders. 

JNbne  of  thefe,  fo  far  as  can  be  difcerned  by  the  eye,  or  even  with  the  afliftance  of  the 
lens,  contain  any  extraneous  bodies ;  but  were  we  too  haftily  to  conclude  that  they 
really  do  not,  we  fhould  commit  an  error,  as  their  vitrification  by  artificial  means  will 
prove.  When  kept  in  the  furnace  during  an  hour  they  become  only  more  friable  and 
of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour ;  but  when  continued  in  the  fame  heat  for  a  longer  time,  they 
condenfe  into  a  vitreous  and  femi-tranfparent  mafs,  within  which  appear  a  number  of 
(mall  white  feltfpar  cryftals  that  were  not  vifible  in  the  pumice,  becaufe  they  were  of  the 
fame  colour*  Thefe  ftones,  however,  are  not  feen  in  every  pumice  thus  fufed  ;  either 
becaufe  it  did  not  contain  them,  or  becaufe  they  have  melted  into  one  homogeneous 
mafs  with  the  pumice.  This  is  one  of  the  many  important  cafes  in  which  we  are  able, 
by  the  means  of  common  fire,  to  difcover  the  compofition  of  volcanic  products  which 
bad  at  firft  been  fuppofed  to  be  fimple. 

But  to  render  complete  my  enquiries  relative  to  the  pumices  of  Campo  Bianco,  it 
vas  neceffary  that  I  fhould  not  confine  my  refearches  merely  to  the  part  of  the  mountain 
I  have  mentioned,  but  extend  them  to  all  the  principal  places  where  they  might  be  found. 
This  I  did,  accompanied  by  two  natives  of  Lipari,  whofe  afliftance  was  particularly  ufe- 
jful  to  me,  as  they  lived  by  digging  pumice,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  different  kinds  of  pumices  it  contained.  It  is  impoflible  to  de- 
fcribe  the  difficulties  I  met  with  in  thefe  excurfions.  We  frequently  palled  along  the 
edges  of  the  deep  ditches  made  by  the  rain-water,  at  the  hazard,  in  cafe  of  afalfe  ftep, 
of  falling  into  them,  and  not  eafily  getting  out  again ;  or  the  ftill  greater  danger  of 
precipitating  into  the  fea.  The  dazzling  whitenefs  of  the  pumice,  equal  to  that  of  fnowt 
mcreafed  my  fears ;  for  I  made  my  excurfions  in  the  day-time,  when  the  fun  (hone,  and 
was  ftrongly  refle&ed  by  thefe  ftones.  Every  one  knows  that  fnow,  befides  dazzling 
the  fight,  is  accompanied  wif  h  the  inconvenience,  when  it  is  deep  and  has  lately  fallen, 
that  the  perfon  who  walks  on  it  finks  into  it  to  a  greater  or  lefs  depth :  and  the  fame 
Inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the  pumice,  which  in  many  parts  of  Campo  Bianco 
is  reduced  to  a  powder  feveral  feet  deep,  and,  when  the  wind  blows  on  it,  finks  in  on 
ione  fide,  and  i6  heaped  up  on  the  other.  All  thefe  difficulties  and  obftacles  I  however 
furmounted,  animated  by  that  ardour  which  infpires  the  philofophical  traveller,  and  en- 
ables Him  to  brave  the  greateft  dangers,  and  luch  as  can  only  be  known  and  appreciated 
fry  thofe  who  have  engaged  in  fimilar  undertakings.  I  can  affirm,  therefore,  with  great 
Jatistaftion,  that  with  the  afliftance  and  guidance  of  the  two  Liparefe,  there  was  no  corner 
pjf  the  mountain  that  I  did  not  vifit ;  and  when  I  reached  the  fummit,  and  faw  that  it 
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joined  another  mountain,  the  foot^of  which  was  in  the  fea,  and  which  was,  in  like  man- 
ner, compofed  of  pumice,  I. extended  my  refearches  to  that  likewife,  and  examined  the 
different  fpecies  of  pumice  it  afforded,  or  rather  which  compofe  a  very  confiderable  part 
of  it.     I  (hall  proceed  to  defcribe  them  feverally,  with  as  much  brevity  as  poflible. 

I  (hall  firft  mention  thofe  which  conftitute  a  branch  of  commerce  at  Lipari,  and  are- 
applied  to  various  purpofes.  '  One  of  thefe  has  already  been  fufficiently  defcribed :  I 
fhall  only  add,  that  it  is  found  in  confiderable  quantities  in  Campo  Bianco,  but  folely  in 
detached  pieces,  and  not  forming  currents  or  veins ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  has- 
been  ejefted  from  the  volcano,  and  has  not  flowed  in  the  manner  of  lava. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  cut  by  the  labourers  in  parallelopipeds,  about  twenty- two  inches 
long,  and  eight  broad.  This  pumice  is  of  a  dark  dirty  colour,  contains  no  extraneous- 
bodies,  gives  a  few  fparks  with  fteel,  and  is  fo  light  that  fome  pieces  of  it  will  float  oro 
the  water.  It  is  formed  by  agglomeration  of  pumiceous  bubbles,  which  are,  as  it  werey 
conglutinated  together,  and  incline  more  or  lefs  to  an  oblong  figure.  To  detail  their 
various  fizes  would  be  ufelefs  prolixity.  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  from  the  very  minute* 
and,  if  I  may  fo  term  them,  infinitefimal,  they  increafe  in  fize  till  fome  of  them  exceed 
an  inch  in  diameter,  though  the  latter  are  lefs  numerous  than  the  former,.  They  are 
all  extremely  friable  as  their  fides  are  very  thin,  and  always  femi-vitreous.  The  glafs 
of  many  of  them  is  white,  and  has  fome  tranfparency,  but  in  others  is  dull,,  and  aimoft 
entirely  opake. 

As  I  do  not  know  that  this  fpecies  of  pumice  has  ever  been  defcribed  before  though 
it  certainly  well  deferves  attention,  I  would  wi(h  my  defcription  to  be  as  clear  and  explU 
cit  as  poflible.  It  has  been  already  faid  that  many  lavas,  and  other  volcanic  produ&ions, 
on  /e-fufion,  become  cellular.  To  apply  this  to  the  pumice  in  queftion  would  be  an 
error.  A  lava,  which  has  undergone  this  change  by  the  aftion  of  elaftic  gafes,  continues 
to  form  one  whole,  though  interrtipted  by  thefe  multiplied  pores.  The  pumice  cf 
which  I  now  fpeak  is  principally  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  fmall  vitreous  veficles, 
which  attach  themfelves  to  each  other  while  they  were  yet  foft  from  the  aflion  of  the  fire ; 
and  which,  from  their  globofe  figure,  not  adhering  except  in  a  few  points,  have  left 
many  vacuities  very  vifible  in  the  fra&ure  of  the  pieces.  The  labourers  who  dig  thefe 
pumices,  after  they  have  fhaped  them  into  parallelopipeds,  take  them  on  their  backs  and 
carry  them  down  to  the  (hore,  where  they  pile  them  up  in  large  heaps,  to  be  ready  foE 
fale  when  opportunity  (hall  offer.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  this  fpecies 
of  pumkre  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  mountain  :  the  workmen,  to  find  what 
they  call  the  vein  of  it,  are  obliged  to  make  great  excavations,  and  frequently  with* 
out  fuccefs,-  which,  as  they  told  me,  in  this  cafe,  as  in  filhing  for  coral,  often  de- 
pends on  chance.  When  they  have  found  the  vein  they  dig  it,  following  its  dire&ion  ; 
in  which  laborious  employment  a  number  of  men  are  occupied  for  whole  weeks,  the  vein 
being  fometimes  a  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  feet  long', 
and  large  in  proportion.  Thefe  veins  are  called  FaragHoni.  I  have  examined  them, 
and  fatisfied  myfetf,  that  the  accounts  I  received  were  true.  Pumiceduft,  and.  large 
heaps  of  the  firft  fpecies  of  pumice,  with  fome  fcattered  vitrifications,  ufually  cover 
thefe  veins,  which,  when  viewed  with  the  attentive  eye  of  the  naturalift,  give  reafon  to 
believe  that  they  are  long  trafts  of  pumice,  <ehich  once  flowed  in  a  liquid  date* 
Their  bubbles,  frequently  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  feem  likewife  to  prove 
the  fame. 

M.  Dolomieu,  who  firft  fuggefted  that  many  pumices  have  flowed  in  currents  like 
lavas,  obierved  that  at  Campo  Bianco  the  lighter  pumices  lie  above  the  heavier  j  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  common  currents  of  lava  the  porous  lavas  occupy  the  higheft 

place*  • 
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place.  I  have  certainly  obferved  this  difpofition;  but  fometunes  it  proves  fallacious: 
for  if  the  excavation  be  continued  below  the  vein  which  forms  the  fecond  fpecies  of  pu- 
mice, we  frequently  again  find  mafles  of  extremely  light  and  pulverulent  pumice. 

The  firft  adion  of  the  fire  of  the  furnace  thickens  the  fides  of  the  vitreous  veficles,  of 
the  fecond  fpecies,  and  diminifhes  the  internal  pores,  A  longer  continued  heat  entirely 
annihilates  the  pores,  and  changes  the  pumice  into  a  fixed,  obfeure,  homogeneous,  and 
hard  glafs,  which  gives  fparks  plentifully  with  fteei. 

The  third  fpecies  is  likev/ife  an  objefl:  of  traffic  with  the  natives  of  the  ifland,  who  dig 
it  in  the  fame  places  where  they  find  the  fecond  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  (hape  it  into  pa- 
rallelopipedons.  This  is  likewife  an  aggregate  of  bubbles,  but  differing  from  thofe  of 
the  former  in  feveral  refpecks.  Thofe,  as  we  have  feen,  are  ccnglutinated  together  in 
fome  points,  while  they  are  feparated  in  others,  fo  that  we  can  frequently  detach  them 
without  breaking;  while  thefe:.  on  the  contrary,  are  fo  incorporated  by  different  folid 
points,  that  if  we  attempt  the  feparation  of  one,  we  break  the  others  that  are  contiguous. 
Here  the  elaftic  gafes,  inverting  the  pumaceous  fubftance  in  feveral  points,  have  ex- 
panded it  in  every  part  into  tumours  and  cavities,  nearly  as  we  lee  in  raifed  and  baked 
pafte.  It  is  worthy  remark,  that  frequently  when  we  break  one  veficle,  we  meet  with 
^another  within  it,  and  concentrical.  There  is  likewife  another  difference  between  thefe 
two  pumices.  The  veficles  of  the  fecond  fpecies  are  all  more  or  lefs  vitrifi-d  ;  but  many 
of  the  third  fhew  no  figns  of  vitrification,  are  extremely  friable,  and  of  a  pale  red 
.colour. 

This  pumice,  though  deftitute  of  any  fibrous  texture,  is  fpecifically  lighter  than  water* 
To  obtain  it,  large  pieces  of  white  pumice,  of  the  firft  fpecies,  in  which  it  is  enveloped, 
mud  be  removed ;  and  it  commonly  lies  in  long  tradts,  in  the  direction  of  which  its  ve- 
hicles are  fometimes  lengthened,  which  may  induce  us  to  fufpeel  that  this  likewife,  when 
it  was  liquid,  formed  fmall  currents.     It  contains  no  extraneous  bodies* 

In  the  furnace  it  condenfes  into  an  obfeure  mafs  of  glafs,  almoft  opake,  but  little  po- 
rous, and  fufficiently  hard  to  give  fparks  with  fteel. 

Thefe  are  the  three  kinds  of  pumice  which  the  people  of  Lipari  dig  for  fale.  The 
firft  is  employed  in  poliihing  different  fubftances,  and  the  other  two  are  ufed  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  arched  vaults,  and  the  corners  of  buildings.  There  are,  however,  other 
fpecies  which  deferve  the  attention  of  the  naturalift,  and  which  I  (hall  here  proceed  to 
defcribe. 

On  Campo  Bianco,  and  in  its  environs,  we  find  a  fourth  fpecies  of  pumice,  of  a  fila- 
mentous and  extremely  black  texture.  It  is  rough  to  the  touch,  fcarcely  at  all  porous, 
fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water,  and  gives  fparks  moderately  with  fteel.  This  pumice  like- 
wife  contains  no  extraneous  fubftanc^.  Though  when  viewed  in  the  mafs  it  appears 
entirely  opake ;  its  filaments  when  detached,  and  examined  -by  a  ft^ong  light,  appear  to 
be  tranfparent,  and  only  dark  from  their  black  colour.  The  fecond  and  third  fpecies 
are  veficular ;  but  in  this  there  are  not  any  veficles.  The  threads  or  filaments  of  which 
this  fourth  fpecies  is  compofed  have  all  one  dire&ion,  which  is  that  of  the  current.  It 
is  here  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  though  this  black  pumice  is  found  fcattered  on  the 
fides  of  Campo  Bianco,  in  a  rock  which  defcends  almoft  perpendicularly  into  the  feaf 
it  forms  an  entire  vein  almoft  horizontal,  which  enlarges  from  the  breadth  of  feven  feet 
to  twelve,  and  is  above  fixty  feet  in  length.  If  we  here  examine  the  ftru&ure  of  this 
pumice,  we  Ihall  find  that,  befides  being  filamentous,  as  we  have  before  defcribed  it,  its 
filaments  preferve  a  parallelifm  among  themfelves,  and  the  dire&ion  of  them  all  is  from 
the  mountain  to  the  fea  j  there  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  but  this  vein  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  true  current  of  pumice; 

I  was 
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I  was  at v  firft  inclined  to  believe  that  the  black  colour  of  tbis  pumice  proceeded  from 
iron,  but  afterwards  fufpe&ed  that  it  was  rather  the  effeft  of  a  bituminous  fubftance, 
from  the  ftrong  fcent  of  bitumen  which  it  emitted  on  rubbing  two  pieces  of  it  together ; 
and  my  fufpicion  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  its  lofing  its  black,  and  acquiring  a  white 
colour,  by  remaining  a  fhort  time  in  the  furnace :  on  a  longer  continuance  it  became  a 
vitreous  parte. 

But  among  the  different  prod uft ions  of  this  nature,  there  is  none  which  more  merits 
attention  than  that  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  fpeak,  and  from  which  originate  no  fmall 
part  of  the  pumices  of  Campo  Bianco.  This  is  a  lava,  with  a  feltfpar  bafe,  which  is 
found  over  the  whole  mountain  and  its  environs,  rifing  in  rocks  and, crags  or  an  enor- 
mous fize.  It  is  of  a  grey  colour,  of  an.  appearance  between  filiceous  and  vitreous,  with 
a  confidence  or  grain  lefs  fine  than  that  of  quartz,  having  a  fmall  degree  of  tranfparency 
in  the  angles,  and  fufficient  hardnefs  to  give  fparks  with  fteel.  On  attentively  examin- 
ing this  lava,  we  may  diftin&ly  perceive  in  it  the  gradual  tranfition  of  the  lava  into  pu- 
mice. In  many  pieces  of  it  we  find  the  external  appearances  above  defcribed.  In 
others  the  lava  begins  to  foften,  and  become  friable  and  rough  to  the  touch,  but  without 
lofing  its  filiceous-vitreous  appearance.  In  many  others  we  difcover  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pumiceous  character.  Some  fmall  cavities  in  this  lava  exhibit  minute 
groups  of  fibres,  of  a  filvery  whitenefs,  light,  extremely  friable,  but  only  difcernible  by 
the  lens.  Thefe  crackle  between  the  teeth,  and  rub  to  powder  under  the  finger  ;  burf 
at  the  fame  time,  (hew  they  have  a  rough  grain,  and,  in  a  word,  prove,  by  the  raoft 
indubitable  marks,  that  they  are  real  pumice.  On  breaking  other  pieces,  the  groups 
or  clufters  of  fibres  are  found  more  fixed  and  large,  fo  as  to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
lava,  which  becomes  lighter  even  where  there  are  none  of  thefe  clufters,  fince  its  tex- 
ture becomes  thinner,  though  not  at  all  porous  ;  and  here  the  nail  only  is  fufficient  to 
fcratch  and  break  them,  and  the  eye  accultomed  to  pumices  recognizes  the  chara&eriftic 
marks  of  that  fubftance,  though  they  are  not  fo  apparent  as  in  the  filamentous  aggre- 
gates. Laftly,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  maffes  of  lava,  which  on  one  fide  retain  the 
chara&ers  of  feltfpar,  and  on  the  other  are  changed  into  the  firft  fpecies  of  pumice,  en- 
tirely refembling  it  in  colour,  lightnefs,  ftru&ure,  and  its  other  exterior  chara&ers.  In 
this  pumice  we  likewife  perceive  many  cryftallized  feltfpars,  fuch  as  we  find  them  in  the 
generative  lava,  and  feemingly  not  at  all  injured  by  the  fire. 

We  thus  clearly  difcover  the  origin  of  the  firft;  defcribed  fpecies  of  pumice.  I  mud 
here  remark  likewife,  that  thefe  maffes  of  lava,  even  where  they  do  not  appear  pumir 
ceous,  if  they  are  triturated  and  pulverized,  produce  a  powder  refembling  in  every  re- 
fpeft,  the  whitenefs  of  its  colour  not  excepte'd,  that  which  in  immenfe  quantities  covers, 
and  lies  deep  in  the  mountains,  and  which  is  produced  from  the  pumices  of  the  firft  fpe- 
cies. The  furnace  reduces  this  pumice  to  a  kind  of  glafs,  refembling  that  obtained  from 
the  firft  fpecies. 

All  thefe  circumftances  concur  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  pumice  derived  from  the 
feltfpar,  with  that  firft  defcribed.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  if  the  greater  part  of  this 
kind  of  pumice. has  not  formed  currents,  but  been  thrown  out  at  different  times  in  de- 
tached pieces  frtfm  the  volcanic  furnace,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  another  portion 
ha6  adually  flowed  ;  that,  for  inftance,  which  in  many  parts  of  Campo  Bianco  is  united 
to  the  feltfpathofe  lava. 

This  lava,  however,  merits  to  be  confidered  in  another  point  of  view.  Hitherto  we 
have  only  noticed  it  as  the  original  bafe  of  pumice,  but  we  (hall  likewife  find  it  produce 
tive  of  glafs.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  lo  examine  fome  other  pieces  from 
the  fame  mountain  J  fome  of  which,  without  lofing  the  appearance  of  the  feltfpar,  begin 
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to  affume  the  veins  of  glafs,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  filled  with  innumerable  (mall  bubbles,, 
that  are  likewife  vitreous.  But  this  glafs  differs  from  that  of  the  pumices  by  being  more 
perfect,  and  more  tranfparent.  In  other  pieces  the  bubbles  are  larger,  and  the  fmall 
vitreous  veins  more  numerous.  On  breaking  a  large  mafe,  or  fallowing  the  large  veins, 
we  find  in  fome  parts  groups  of  feltfpathofe  lava,  in  others  pieces  of  veficular  glafs,  and 
in  others  folid  glafs. 

But  whence  has  it  happened  that  the  fame  rock  in  fome  places  has  been  changed  into 
pumice,  and  in  others  has  become  glafs  ?  fince,  though  the  greater  part  of  pumices  are 
vitreous,  their  glafs  is  far  from  being  fo  perfeft  as  that  in  queltion ;  which  likewife  dif- 
fers from  the  pumices  in  this,  that  though  it  forms  veficular  maffes,  thefe  maffes  have  a 
hardnefs  that  can  never  be  compared  with  the  ufual  friability  of  pumices. 

The  origin  of  this  difference,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  explained  as  follows :  a  certain, 
degree  of  neat  has  produced  a  femi- vitrification  in  the  feltfpar,  which  has  changed  it 
into  pumice.  Such  a  degree  of  heat  therefore  was  only  fufficient  for  the  production  of 
this  (lone ;  but  a  ftronger,  or  perhaps  a  longer  continued  heat,  has  produced  a  complete 
fufion,  that  is,  a  perfect  glafs,  fometimes  abounding  in  bubbles,  from  the  abundance  of 
the  gafeous  fubftances  with  which  it  is  penetrated. 

Seven  varieties  of  thefe  cellular  glaffes,  which  are  all  of  a  cinereous  colour,  having 
been  expofed  for  feveral  hours  to  the  furnace,  on  their  re-fufion,  were  reduced  in  vo- 
lume, and  the  new  glafs  was  confequently  deprived  of  that  multitude  of  pores  it  before 
contained. 

But  to  return  to  the  pumices :  we  have  now  afcertained  that  there  are  four  fpecies,  of 
which  Campo  Bianco  and  its  environs  are  principally  compofed. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,,  that  the  fecond  and  third  fpecies  which  I  have  defcribed, 
do  not  properly  belong  to  the  clafs  of  pumices,  as  they  are  both  veficular ;  whereas  one 
of  the  characters  of  the  pumice  is  the  filamentous  texture. 

I  admit  without  hefitation,  that  many  pumices  ufed  by  artifts  to  polifh  different  fub- 
ftances have  this  character ;  but  others,  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  and  perhaps 
in  equal  quantities,  and  which  no  perfon  has  ever  doubted  to  be  pumices,  have  no  fen* 
fible  trace  of  filaments.  Of  this  every  one  may  convince  himfelf  by  an  infpe&ion  of 
the  pumices  ufually  fold.  Befides,  even  thofe  that  are  filamentous  do  not  conftantly 
retain  that  character;  of  which  the  firft  fpecies  furnifhes  numerous  examples.  Of  this, 
large  maffes  are  found  on  the  fhore,  cut  by  the  natives  into  pieces  for  fale ;  among 
which  I  have  obferved  that,  though  many  pieces  have  the  filamentous  texture,  there 
are  many  others  which  have  it  not,  either  externally  or  internally.  The  fame  I  obferved 
in  many  of  the  fcattered  pieces  with  which  the  mountain  abounds.  If,  therefore,  the 
filamentous  texture  be  not  a  character  effential  to  the  pumice,  I  do  not  fee  why  the 
(tones  of  the  fecond  and  third  fpecies  (hould  not  be  confidered  as  true  pumices,  fince 
they  bear  all  the  other  marks  by  which  the  pumice  is  characterized.  It  may  be  added, 
that  at  Lipari,  and  in  commerce,  they  are  denominated  pumices,  and  names  adopted  by 
the  arts  ought  not  to  be  changed  without  abfolute  neceffity. 

From  thefe  observations,  made  at  Campo  Bianco,  we  begin  to  obtain  fome  light  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  of  pumices,  fince  we  have  feen  that  thofe  of  the  firft 'and  fifth  fpecies 
have  the  feltfpar  for  their  bafe.  The  fame  has  likewife  been  fhewn  of  the  others  con-, 
tained  in  the  rock  on  which  the  caftle  of  Lipari  is  built.  We  ftill,  however,  remain  in 
uncertainty  with  refpeft  to  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fpecies,  from  their  being  always 
found  in  the  (tate  of  complete  pumice,;  and  never  met  with  in  thofe  ftrata  or  maffes  of 
lava,  which %  by  (hewing  the  firft  principles  of  thefe  pumices,  might  enable  us  to  difcover 
the  ftone  from  which  they  have  originated*    To  attain  this  difcovery,  it  was  therefore 
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necetfary  to  analyze  thefe  three  fpecies  by  the  humid  method ;  and  though  the  bafe  of 
the  firft  and  fifth  fpecies,  as  alfo  of  that  from  the  rock  of  the  cattle  of  Lipari,  was  fuffi- 
ciently  evident ;  1  yet,  for  the  greater  certainty,  refolved  to  fubjed  thefe  likewife  to  the 
fame  analyfis ;  and,  while  employed  on  this  operation,  determined  at  the  fame  time  to 
make  fimilar  experiments  on  fome  pumices  of  other  countries ;  that,  for  inftance,  which 
is  found  in  fmall  quantities  in  the  Arfo  in  the  ifland  of  Ifchia,  and  two  other  kinds  from 
the  ifland  of  Santorine  in  the  Archipelago,  a  country  certainly  volcanic.  Both  the  latter 
fpecies  are  white,  and  float  in  water ;  but  the  texture  of  the  one  is  compaft  and  equable, 
and  that  of  the  other  full  of  pores,  and  extremely  filamentous. 
The  following  are  the  refults  I  obtained : 

Firji  Species  of  Campo  Bianco. 


Silex  ^ 

... 

60.3 

Alumine 

• 

«3 

Magnefia 

* 

6 

Lime 

*           •         • 

6 

Iron 

• 

3 

• 

Second  Species* 

Silex 

m 

80 

Alumine 

m 

6 

Magnefia 

-      . 

3 

Lime 

- 

4-7 

Iron 

- 

4.8 

Third  Species. 

^ 

Silex 

m                                           m 

80 

Alumine 

4 

Magnefia 

- 

2    . 

Lime 

• 

.4 

Iron 

• 

Fourth  Specks. 

S-S 

Silex  ^ 

m 

84-5 

Alumine . 

• 

4 

Magnefia 

a»                           • 

3 

Lime 

m 

2.1 

Iron 

W 

4.2 

As  this  fourth  fpecies  emitted  a  bituminous  odour ;  before  I  analyzed  it,  I  fubje&ed 
it  to  diftillation,  in  a  fand  heat ;  from  which  I  obtained  a  few  drops  of  petroleum  that 
fwam  on  the  water  which  had  colle&ed  during  the  operation  in  the  recipient  of  the  re. 
tort  containing  the  pulverized  pumice. 

Fifth  Species. 

Silex  -  -  61 

Alumine  *  •  32*7 

Magnefia  •  •  6 

Lime  »  «  5.8 

Iron  5  3 


z  a 


Pumice 
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Pumice  of  the  Rock  of  the  Cqflle  of  Liparu 

Silex  -      ^  63 

Aluinine  -                 -  24 

Magnefia  •                -  5-6 

Lime  ...  3 

Iron  ...  2 


Pumice  of  the  Arfo  in 

Ifchia. 

Silex 

- 

m 

54 

Alumine 

. 

- 

26 

Lime 

m 

• 

3 

Magnefia 

• 

- 

8.2 

Iron 

v 

^ 

7 

Firfi  Pumice 

of  Santorine. 

Silex 

m 

m 

668 

Alumine 

- 

- 

- 

4.2 

Magnefia 

m 

• 

14.7 

Lime 

- 

- 

11 

Iron 

m 

- 

3 

Second  Pumice  of  Santorine. 

Silex  -                 -                  69 

Alumine  3 

Magnefia  -                -               19 

Lime  -                   •                »6 

Iron  -                  a 

From  thefe  refults  it  appears  that  the  component  principles  of  the  firft  and  fifth  fpe- 
cies  of  pumices  of  Caippo  Bianco,  as  al(o  that  of  the  rock  of  the  Cattle  of  Li  pari,  per- 
fectly refemble  thofe  obtained  by  the  analyfis  of  various  feltfpars  made  by  different  che- 
roifts ;  among  others,  by  Mayer,  Fabroni,  Heyer,  Weftrumb,  and  Morell. 

The  fame  agreement  would  be  found  in  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fpecies,  were  it 
not  that  they  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  filex,  and  lefs  of  alumine ;'  which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  excluding  the  felt  (par  from  thefe  three  pu- 
mices ;  both  becaufe  I  know  no  other  ftone  hitherto  difcbvered,  and  chemically  ana- 
lyzed, to  which  thefe  component  principles  can  be  more  properly  referred  than  to  the 
feltfpar  j  and  becaufe,  the  fpecies  of  that  ftone  being  extremely  numerous,  it  cannot  ex- 
cite furprife  if  fome  fhould  differ  a  little  from  others,  in  the  quantities  of  their  conftituent 
parts,  which  is  the  cafe  in  every  kind  of  ftone. 

"  With  refpeft  to  the  pumice  of  the  Arfo  in  Ifchia,  it  appears  evident  from  its  compo- 
nent principles,  that  its  bafe  is  a  horn-ftone,  from  which  the  current  of  lava  likewife 
derives  its  origin. 

Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  two  fpecies  of  pumices  from  the  volcanic  ifle  of  Santorine, 
it  appears,  from  the  analyfes  adduced,  that  their  bafe  has  been  an  afbeftus,  or  at  leaft 
fome  ftone  analogous  to  the  afbeftus  :  of  this  we  (hall  be  convinced,  if  we  compare  thefe 
two  analyfes  with  thofe  made  b%  Bergman  of  different  kinds  of  the  afbeftus  *• 

•  Opuft.  Phyf.  Chem.  torn.  iv. 
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r  If  we  now  proceed  to  confider  the  various  opinions  relative  to  the  origin  of  pumices, 
and  examine  them  by  tjie  fafts  now^  dated,  we  (hall  certainly  find  that  the  hypothefis  of 
the  Swedifh  chemift,  as  alfo  of  Pott  and  Demefte,  that  pumices  originate  from  the  af~ 
beftus,  is  not  without  foundation ;  it  is  only  erroneous  in  fuppofing  that  they  are  pro* 
duced  from  that  exclufively  ;  fince  it  has  been  {hewn,  that  the  bale  of  the  pumices  of 
Campo  Bianco,  and  the  rock  of  the  Cattle  of  Lipari  is  a  feitfpar,  and  that  of  the  pumices 
of  the  Arfo  is  a  horn-ftone. 

I  forefee  that  fome  will  with  difficulty  be  perfuaded,  that  the  pumices  of  any  volcanoes 
have  for  their  bafe  either  the  afbeftus  or  the  amianthus,  fince  thefe  two  magnefian 
ftones  are  rare,  and  only  found  in  fmall  quantities.  But  this  is  a  miitake ;  for  we  know, 
from  the  information  of  naturalifts  and  travellers,  that  they  are  both  found  in  many  coun- 
tries; as  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  Afia,  in  Perfia,  and  Tartary,  not  to  mention 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  It  is  likewife  certain  that  the  afbeftus  is  found  in  fome 
countries  in  fuch  abundance  that  whole  rocks  are  entirely  compofed  of  it,  as  in  Siberia. 
I  have  fome  large  pieces  of  afbeftus,  wish  parallel  fibres,  of  a  greenifh  grey,  and  difficult 
to  feparate,  which  were  brought  to  me  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of  my  pupils  from  €hia- 
venna,  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  taken  by  himfelf  from  Mount  Ufchione,  near 
his  native  place,  which  is  full  of  this  fpecies  of  (lone. 

When  we  fpeak  of  pumices  with  an  albeftine  or  amianthine  bafe,  it  is  always  to  be 
underftood  that  the  volcanic  fire  which  has  produced  them  has  been  exceflively  power- 
ful ;  fince  we  know,  from  the  experiments  of  D*  A rcet,  Sauffure,  and  Ehrmann,  how 
obftinately  thefe  (tones  refift  the  fire  of  the  furnace  when  raifed  to  an  exceffive  degree 
of  heat.  The  afbeftus  of  Chiavenna,  the  Genoefe  territory,  Savoy,  Corlica,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  after  I  had  kept  them  a  long  time  in  aglafs  furnace,  (till  conti- 
nued refra&ory,  having  only  loft  their  yielding  confidence,  and  their  flexibility. 

From  the  great  affinity  between  fome  ferpentines  and  the  afbeftus,  I  cannot  hefitate 
to  believe,  that  fhould  the  furnace  of  a  volcano  be  fituated  ampng  the  former,  they 
would  likewife  be  converted  into  pumice* 

I  cannot,  however,  by  any  means,  fuhferibe  to  the  opinion  of  Wallerius,  that  pumices 
are  coal  or  fchiftui  calcined  ;  nor  to  that  of  M.  Sage,  that  they  are  margaceous  fcoriae; 
for,  with  refpedt  tt>  the  former,  we  have  feen  that  pumices  are  not  in  a  (late  of  calcina- 
tion, but  of  vitrification ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  infpe&ion  alone  is  fufficient  to 
(hew  the  eifential  difference  between  pumices  and  fcorige. 

It  now  remains  to  fay  a  word  of  the  opinion  of  M.  Dolomieu,  who  fuppofes  pumices 
to  originate  from  granite.  This  uaturalift  having  examined  with  the  greateft  attention 
the  pumices  found  in  the  places  which  I  afterwards  vifited,  efpecially  thofe  that  had  un- 
dergone the  lead  alteration  from  the  fire,  fince  thefe  are  mod  likely  to  preferve  fome 
characters  of  their  primitive  bafe,  made  the  following  obfervations : 

Firft,  he  found  in  fome  a  refidue  of  ordinary  granite,  that  is,  quartz,  mica,  and  feit- 
fpar ;  and  remarked  that  thefe  three  fubftances,  which,  according  to  him,  ferve  inter- 
changeably as  a  flux  one  to  the  other,  had  acquired,  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  a  fpecies 
of  vitrification  of  a  middle  nature  between  that  of  enamel  and  that  of  porcelain,  and 
which  might  be  compared  to  that  of  a  fritt,  fomewhat  inflated. 

Secondly,  he  obferved,  that  they  gradually  aflume  the  fibrous  and  porous  texture, 
and  .the  other  qualities  of  pumice ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the  granite  and  granitous 
.fchiftus  are  the  primitive  fubftances,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  volcanic  fire,  pafs  into 
the  ftate  of  pumice. 

On  my  firft  arrival  at  the  mountain  of  pumices,  I  was,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  defirous 
to  afcertain  the  truth  of  this  drfcoyery  j.and  no£  being  fuccefsful  the  firft  time,  I  returned 

again 
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again  another  (fay ;  and  this  fecond  vifit  proving  as  little  fatisfaftory  as  the  former,  I 
made  two  others,  but  with  the  fame  ill  fuccefs.  I  examined  with  the  greateft  care  every 
corner  of  Campo  Bianco,  and  every  other  part  of  Lipari  where  pumices  are  to  be  found; 
and  as  it  was  only  neceflary  to  have  eyes  to  difcover  immediately  thefe  granitous  rocks, 
changed  more  or  lefs  into  pumices  by  the  adion  of  the  fir£,  had  they  exifted ;  I  (hall 
fay,  with  the  freedom  of  a  philofopber,  that  I  was  frequently  tempted  to  believe  that 
none  were  any  longer  to  be  found  here,  becaufe  they  had  ailbeten  carried  away  by  the 
French  naturalift. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  abfolutely  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  difcovery  (and  indeed 
how  can  it  be  doubted,  when  M.  Dolomieu  aflerts  that  he  has  fent  to  feveral  men  of 
learning  fpecimens  of  thefe  granites,  which  have  gradually  pafied  into  the  ftate  of  pu- 
mice). It  is  confequently  proved  that  pumices,  befides  having  for  their  bafe  the  hom. 
ftone,  the  afbeflus,  and  the  feltfpar,  likewife  originate  from  the  common  granite.  We 
may  likewife  add  the  petrofilex,  fince  the  pumices  formerly  eje&ed  from  Stromboli  de- 
rive their  origin  from  that  ftone  *  ;  and  if  naturalifts  were  to  examine  the  pumices  of 
othe*  countries,  and  to  their  local  obfervations  join  chemical  analyfis,  it  would  perhaps 
not  be  difficult  to  find  pumices  which  originate  from  other  kinds  of  ftone. 

As  to  the  pumices  with  a  granitous  bafe,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  fubterraneous 
fire  which  produced  them  muft  have  been  extremely  violent,  fince  fuch  mull  be  that 
of  our  furnaces  to  reduce  the  granite  compofed  of  feltfpar,  mica,  and  quartz,  to  a  homo- 
geneous confidence,  fimilar  to  that  of  perfeft  pumices.  Sufficient  proofs  of  this  after- 
tion  may  be  found  in  Chap.  XII. 

Proceeding  from  Campo  Bianco  by  fea,  and  coafting  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  w$ 
find  the  fide  lying  on  the  left,  and  which  is  in  like  manner  compofed  entirely  of  pumices, 
full  of  furrows  and  channels  that  take  their  direction  to  the  fea.  Other  leffer  moun- 
tains, which  are  white,  becaufe  they  are  likewife  formed  of  pumices,  join  the  principal 
one,  Campo  Bianco.  Beyond  thefe  rifes  a  mountain  of  another  kind,  called  the 
Monte  della  Caftagna,  which,  in  the  part  of  it  defcending  to  the. fea,  is  about  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  in  its  circumference  exceeds  four  miles.  But  who  would  believe  that  this 
mountain  is  entirely  compofed  of  enamels  and  glafies  ?  Before  I  had  read  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Chevalier  Dolomieu,  I  knew  that  Lipari  abounds  in  vitrifications,  and  the 
reading  of  this  book  confirmed  me  ftill  more  in  the  idea ;  but  I  was  entirely  ignorant 
that  they  were  accumulated  in  fuch  immenfe  quantities  in  one  place  as  to  form  an  entire 
mountain  ;  and  I  feel  fome  pleafure  in  being  the  firft  perfon  who  has  announced  to  the 
world  fo  extraordinary  a  circumftance.  I  (hall  proceed,  therefore,  to  confider  thefe 
products ;  firft,  as  they  appear  on  the  fpot,  and  afterwards  divide  them  into  their  fpecies 
And  principal  varieties. 

I  know  not  to  what  a  trad  of  thefe  vitrified  fubftances  can  be  more  properly  com- 
pared, than  to  a  large  river,  which,  breaking  into  a  thoufand  dreams,  daihes  from  height 
to  height  down  a  fteep  precipice^  and,  fuddenly  congealed  by  exceffive  cold,  freezes, 
breaking  every  where  into  clefts  and  fiffures,  fo  that  the  precipice  appears  covered  with 
a  rough  wavy  ice,  divided  into  large  flakes.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  fome  of  thefe 
vitrifications  en  the  back  of  the  Monte  della  Caftagna  ;  but  feen  from  the  fliore  they 
iiave  a  different  afpeft.  In  the  places  where  the  waves  of  the  fea  have  produced  deep 
excavations,  we  perceive  that  under  this  vitreous  flratum,  divided  into  flakes  or  plates, 
there  are  othe*  ftrata,  and  beneath  them  others,  all  equally  vitreous,  but  differing  in  co- 
lour, confidence,  •  and  dirt  ft  ion.    Beneath  thefe  there  may  likewife  poffibly  be  others 

•  See  Chap.JXL 
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concealed  from  the  eye  by  thofe aboye  them.  The  thicknefs  of  thefe  ftrata  is  different; 
that  of  the  uppermoft  in  fome  places  is  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half,  but  in  others 
twelve  feet.  As  it  is  higher  than  the  others,  it  has  not  fuffered  fo  much  from  the  dafh- 
ing  of  the  waves,  except  in  its  loweft  parts.  The  higher  have  flowed  over  the  rock, 
taking  from  it  their  configuration.  Thefe  vitreous  bodies,  having  in  them  numerous 
fiflures  and  clefts,  are  eafily  broken  by  the  beating  of  the  waves,  and  detached  pieces 
of  them  are  therefore  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  fhore  and  under  the  water,  but 
more  x>r  iefs  rounded  by  the  dafhing  of  the  fea,  and  entirely  refembling  thofe  fmooth 
irregular  (tones  which  form  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

I  (hall  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  different  qualities  of  the  vitrified  fubftances  that 
compofe  the  Monte  della  Caftagna;  in  which  description  it  will  beimpoflible  to  be  very 
brief,  on  account  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  thofe  fubflances,  and  the  diftinft  atten- 
tion which  each  juftly  claims. 

I.  And  fince  the  nature  and  quality  of  pumices  was  the  laft  fubjeft  that  engaged  our 
attention,  I  (hall  begin  with  a  fubftance  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  point  of  tran- 
fition  of  thefe  bodies  into  glafs.  Not  that  it  is  not  a  true  glafs  ;  but  it  is  fo  light,  that,, 
like  many  pumices,  it  will  iwim  in  water,  and  poffeffes  that  fragility  which  always  ac- 
companies pumices.  Hence  it  eafily  fhivers  when  ftruck  againfl  fteel,  and  rarely  emits 
fparks.  It  has  befides,  in  more  than  one  part,  fmall  pores,  interrupted  by  vitreous 
threads,  which  is  obfervable  in  many  of  thefe  kind  of  {tones.  The  vitrification  is  more 
advanced  than  in  the  pumices.  The  glafs  is  of  a  whitifh-grey,  tranfparenr,  in  part  fcaly, 
and  in  part  involuted  and  contorted,  from  the  number  of  pores  which  interrupt  the  di- 
rection of  the  ftrufture.  It  is  found  in  detached  pieces  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain ; 
and  fome  float  in  the  fea,  the  fport  of  the  waves. 

II.  This  fecond  glafs  refembies  the  former  in  more  than  one  quality  j  bfct  it  is  fome- 
what  more  heavy,  and  what  I  fhould  call  reticulated,  as  it  contains  fmall  eyes,  or  fpots, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  net.  It  is  found  in  ftrata  above  ftrata,  and  the  face 
of  every  ftratum  is  covered  with  an  earthy  and  half-pulverous  coating,  in  confequence  of 
which  coating  it  eafily  fplits. 

III.  Capillary  glafs,  or  glafs  reduced  by  fufion  to  the  finenefs  of  a  hair,  is  fo  rare  in 
volcam'zed  countries,  that  only  four  fpecimens  of  it  are  known  to  thofe  who  have  moft 
diligently  examined  the  productions  of  fubterranean  fires.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  pro- 
duced by  an  eruption  in  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon  in  1766,  the  fecond  by  Vefuvius  in  1779, 
the  third  by  Vulcano  in  1774,  and  difcovered  by  the  ChevaKer  Dolomieu ;  and  the 
fourth  noticed  by  M.  Faujas,  who  in  the  cavity  of  a  bafaltic  lava,  brought  by  Beflbn 
from  the  volcanic  caves  of  St.  Sebaftian  at  Rome,  obferved  a  great  number  of  capillary 
filaments  from  three  to  four  lines  in  length,  of  a  tranfparent  and  vitreous  fubftance. 

The  Monte  della  Caftagna  at  Lipari  furnifhes  a  great  quantity  of  this  capillary  glafs, 
which  I  (hall  confider  as  the  third  fpecies  of  the  fubltances  that  now  claim  our  attention. 
Several  of  thefe  glaffes,  which  have  a  very  thin  texture,  and  are  confequently  very  light,  if 
they  are  examined  internally,  ufually  abound  with  cracks,  fometimes  extending  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  pieces ;  and  when  ftruck  in  the  dire&ion  of  thefe  they  are  eafily 
fplit.  In  thefe  vacuities,  the  glafs  is  extremely  fmall  and  thin ;  in  many  places  as  fine 
as  a  hair,  and  forms  minute  entangled  filaments,  refembling  the  fineit  wool,  or  thin 
threads  tending  all  the  fame  way.  Some  of  the  latter  are  fo  fine,  that  only  breathing 
on  them  will  put  them  in  motion,  and  break  them.  They  are  tranfparent,  and  have  a 
luftre  like  filver.  Many  of  them  are  two  inches  long ;  and  befides  thofe  which  are 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  are  others  in  great  numbers  whidh  are  only  difcoverable 
by  the  lens*    The  nature  of  their  formation  does  not  appear  to  me  difficult  to  explain, 

as 
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as  it  probably  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  vifcofity  of  the  glafe  when  in  a  liquid  ftate,  and 
the  diftenlion  which  took  place  from  the  enlargement  or  the  apertures  by  congelation. 

Thefe  thick  groups  of  vitreous  threads,  when  viewed  by  the  lefs  experienced  ob- 
ferver,  might  lead  him  to  believe  that  they  are  a  fpecies  of  extremely  fine  pumice ;  but 
a  moment's  attentive  obfervation  will  be  fufficient  to  difcover  the  difference,  which,  as 
it  is  effential,  I  fhall  here  ftate. 

One  of  the  fenfible  chara&ers  of  pumices,  at  leaft  of  the  greater  part,  is  their  being 
vitreous ;  but  their  vitrification  is  always  in  fome  degree  lefs  than  that  of  the  true  toJ- 
c;mic  glafs.  The  filaments,  however,  of  which  I  have  juft  fpoken,  are  entirely  vitreous* 
la  fad,  they  have  the  trail fparency  of  glafs,  and  are  fmooth  to  the  touch  like  that ; 
whereas  thole  of  pumices  are  almoft  opake,  and  rough  to  the  touch.  The  latter  may 
be  lately  prcllcd  with  the  finger  ;'  but  the  former,  though  thicker,  enter  the  fkin,  and 
draw  blood,  as  may  be  expefted  from  the  points  and  (harp  edges  of  glafs.  It  is  true, 
many  pumices  have  their  original  bafe  the  fame  with  the  volcanic  glaffes ;  but  the  adtion 
of  the  fire  has  not  been  the  fame  on  both,,  but  on  the  glafs  has  either  been  ftronger  or 
longer  continued. 

Though  this  feems  fo  clear  in  itfelf  as  to  need  no  proof,  I  fhall  yet  produce  one  which 
is  extremely  obvious  on  the  comparifon  of  fome  light  filamentous  pumices  of  Campo 
Bianco  and  the  prefent  glafs.  Both  thefe  bodies  contain  cryftallized  feltfpars  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  which  in  the  pumices  appear  to  have  fuffered  no  injury  from  the  fire,  as 
they  retain  their  changeable  luftre,  their  laminated  ftru&ure,  their  natural  tranfparency 
and  hardnefs.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  glafs  in  which  we  find  thefe  capillary  filament?, 
though  they  have  not  undergone  fufion,  they  are  fo  changed  that  they  have  loft  all  the 
characters  above  mentioned ;  and  when  touched  with  the  finger,  fall  into  fmall  pieces,  the 
larger  only  retaining  a  kind  of  central  point  of  the  original  nature  of  the  ftone.  I  have 
in  my  poffeffion  one  of  thefe  feltfpars,  which  prefents  a  curious  appearance.  It  is  placed 
within  one  of  thefe  apertures,  but  without  touching  the  fides,  and  is,  as  it  were,  fuftained 
in  the  air  by  a  crown  of  capillary  threads  of  glafs  that  are  attached  to  it  at  one  extre- 
mity, and  at  the  other  fattened  to  the  fides  of  the  aperture.  The  feltfpar  muft  no  doubt 
have  been  originally  confined  in  the  glafs  when  it  was  fluid ;  but  this  drawing  back  at 
the  time  of  its  congelation  formed  the  cavity,  and  left  the  feltfpar  as  it  were  ifolated,  and 
communicating  only  with  that  part  of  the  capillary  down,  which  is  a  part  of  the  glafs 
itfelf  reduced  to  threads  by  the  retiring  of  the  fides  of  the  cavity.  This  feltfpar,  which 
is  four  lines  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth1,  is  changed  equally  with  the  reft  by  the  fire. 

From  the  fa&s  now  adduced,  it  is  evident  that  the  fire  which  produced  thefe  pumices 
was  lcis  powerful  in  its  effects  than  that  from  which  the  glafs  derives  its  origin ;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  furprifing  that  the  latter  fhould  be  more  perfect  than  the  former. 

I  have  entered  into  thefe  minute  details  relative  to  pumices  and  glaffes,  becaufe  it  ap- 
pears  to  me  that  the  modifications  and  gradations  vifible  in  the  operations  of  nature  de» 
ierve  the  moll  qareful  attention  of  the  phiiofopher,  as,  otherwife  by  confidering  things 
too  generally,  we  fhould  incur  the  danger  of  confounding  objects  very  different  in  them- 
felves ;  as  for  inftance,  not  to  wander  from  our  fubjeft,  fince  pumices,  enamels,  and 
glaffes  are  vitrified  fubftances,  we  might  confound  them  together,  and  even  not  diftin- 
guifli  them  from  lavas ;  and,  in  fad,  there  have  not  been  wanting  eminent  writers  who 
have  characterized  thefe  alio  as  true  vitrifications. 

This  remark  leads  me  to  make  a  few  ftri&ures  on  an  opinion  of  M.  Dolomieu ;  who 
having  obferved  that  pumice  fometimes  changes  into  glafs,  imagined  that  this  glafs,  by 
an  inflation  of  the  intgrgial  air,  might  pafs  into  the  ftate  of  pumice*  The  former  I 
readily  admit,  having  adduced  more  than  one  example  of  it  in  volcanic  products,  not 
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to  mentWartificial  fufions  in  which  I  have  always  obferved  this  tfanfition  of  pumices 
into  glaffes'or  enamels,  which  is,  befides,  Extremely  natural;  the  (lone  thuspaffing,  by 
the  a&ion  of  a  ftrong  heat,  from  a  lefs  degree  of  vitrification  to  a  greater.  I  find  it, 
however,  very  difficult  to  affent  to  the  latter  hypothefis,  as,  in  that  cafe,  we  mud  fuppofe 
that  a  greater  or  more  perfett  vitrification  may  pafs  into  one  lefs  perfeft,  which  is  cer- 
tainly very  unnatural ;  fmce  glafs  re- melted  by  volcanic  fire  will  remain  in  its  former  con- 
dition ;  and  fuppofing'it  (houid  be  inflated  with  aeriform  gafes,  from  folid  glafs,  which 
it  was  before,  it  will  become  veficuhr,  but  never,  in  my  opinion,  can  it  become  pu- 
mice, fince  it  cannot  return  to  that  feeble  degree  of  vitrification  which  characterizes 
that  done.  Neither  are  gafes  an  effential  requifite  in  the  formation  of  pumices,  feveral 
kinds  of  which  are  compa&,  and  do  not  fhew  the  flighteft  indication  of  thefe  elaftic 
fluids:  befides,  many  glaffes  already  mentioned,  and  others  hereafter  to  be  enumerated, 
fliew,  by  the  bubbles  with  which  they  abound,  that  they  have  every  where  been  pene- 
trated by  thefe  fluids,  without  having  the  lead  appearance  of  pumice. 

IV.  The  glaffes  of  the  Monte  della  Caftagna  which  we  have  hitherto  confidered,  are 
thofe  that  have  a  texture  more  or  lefs  porous ;  we  will  now  proceed  to  thofe  of  a  com- 
paft  drufture,  of  which  kind  is  the  fourth  fpecies,  which  may  be  faid  to  compofe  nearly 
one  half  of  the  mountain.  This  glafs,  if  viewed  fuperficially,  and  as  it  is  found  on 
the  foot,  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  red  earth  than  a  glafs,  occafioned  by  a  red 
earthy  coating  that  inverts  the  glafs  difpofed  under  it  in  immenfe  plates ;  which  covering, 
though  in  many  places  it  bat  feebly  adheres  to  it,  fmce  it  may  be  removed  by  limply 
wafhing  with  water,  in  others  is  fo  clofely  united  that  it  forms  the  lad  rind  or  outermofl? 
part  of  the  glafs,  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  it  is  a  fuperficial  decompofition  of  it. 
Beneath  this  earthy  coating  the  glafs  appears,  which  is  extremely  perfect,  and  as  if  it  had 
juft  come  out  of  the  volcano.  If  we  except  a  few  pieces  in  which  its  ftru&ure  is  fpongy, 
it  is  extremely  compaft  and  folid,  and  therefore  much  heavier  than  either  of  the  other 
three  kinds.  It  is  of  an  olive-colour,  and  tranfparent  when  in  thin  fcaies,  examined  by 
a  bright  light,  but  in  the  mafs  it  appears  opake.  It  gives  fparks  rather  plentifully  with 
fteel.  Pieces  of  perfe&  glafs,  it  is  well  known,  when  broken,  have  their  fra&ures  dri* 
ated,  waving  and  cured.  In  this  glafs  fome  of  the  fra&ures  are  the  fame;  but  in 
general  they  are  conchoids,  like  thofe  of  flints.  Its  confidence  is  not  perfedly  homo- 
geneous, as  it  contains  many  feltfpathofe  points.  Its  afpeft  is  not  lively  and  brilliant, 
like  that  of  glafs,  but  fomewhat  un&uous  and  dull,  from  all  thefe  qualities  this  product 
appeal's  to  be  more  properly  an  enamel  than  a  glafs ;  unlefs  we  are  willing  to  confider 
it  as  one  of  thofe  volcanic  bodies  which  conditute  the  middle  fubdance  between  enamels 
and  glaffes. 

In  my  defcription  of  the  glaffes  of  Lipari,  I  have  obferved  that  feveral  of  them  are 
interfered  with  veins  or  earthy  leaves,  by  means  of  which  they  are  eafily  divided  into 
plates.  The  fame  is  obfervable  in  the  prefent  glafs,  in  which  we  find  the  fame  quality 
as  in  fome  marbles,  which  being  cut  in  the  vein  may  be  divided,  without  any  great  labpur, 
into  large  flabs,  but  which  break  into  fmall  pieces  if  it  be  attempted  to  divide  them  fa 
any  other  manner.  Some  of  the  workmen  who  dig  the  pumices,  and  were  very  ufeful 
companions  to  me  in  my  excurfions  to  Campo  Bianco  and  the  Monte  della  Caftagna, 
at  my  requed,  drove  with  heavy  hammers,  an  iron  wedge  into  thefe  earthy  veins  and  ex*- 
traded  from  the  common  mafs  of  this  glafs  large  plates  five  feet  long,  three  broad,  and 
two  in  thicknefs.  To  the  furface  of  each  plate  was  attached  a  coating  of  hard  earthy 
matter,  which  dill  more  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  already  given,  that  this 
matter  had  refided  fufion,  and,  being  lighter  than  the  fluid  glafe,  had  afcended  to  the 
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furfacej  a  conje£ture  further  corroborated  by  the  artificial  fufion  which  I  made  of  this 
glafs  retaining  fome  portion  of  this  earth,  which  with  difficulty  fufed,  though  the  glafs 
was  inflated  and  changed  into  a  frothy  enamel. 

This  glafs  (lightly  cuts  the  factitious  glafs ;  and  if  the  cutting  angle  of  one  piece  is  driven 
with  force  along  the  furface  of  another,  it  produces  a  white  and  impalpable  powder 

V.  This  fpecies  of  glafs  completely  deferves  that  appellation,  fince  it  is  not  only  the 
mod  perfett  of  all. the  volcanic  glaffes  of  the  Eolian  ifles,  but  does  not  in  the  l^ad  re* 
fpe£t  yield  to  what  is  called  the  Iceland  agate,  or  the  gallinaceous  (tone  of  Peru,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  obfidian  (tone  of  the  ancients.  In  the  large  pieces  its 
colour  is  extremely  black,  and  it  is  entirely  opake,  but  the  thin  leaves  are  white  and 
tranfparent.  The  opacity  and  blackneis  may  be  faid  to  be  in  the  diredt  ratio  of  the 
thicknefs.  Tfyis  glafs,  which  is  extremely  compatt,  is  free  from  aeriform  bubbles, 
and  from  every  kind  of  heterogeneoufnefs.  It  is  fomewhat  harder  than  the  fourth 
fpecies,  and  therefore  cuts  factitious  glafs  more  eafily,  and  gives  more  fparks  with  deeL 
Its  edges  are  (harp  and  cutting. 

M.  Faujas,  having  obtained  fome  fpecimens  of  the  bed  glafs  of  Lipari,  has  made 
fome  obfervations  on  it  proper  to  be  given  here.  He  admits  that  this  fpecies  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  Iceland;  but  he  remarks,  however,  that  it  differs  from  it  in  thepolifb,  which 
appeared  to  him  more  unctuous  and  lefs  vitreous,  befides  that  in  the  fractures  it  had 
not  that  waving,  (triated,  fcaly  appearance,  which  is  proper  to  the  mafles  of  true  glafs. 
•  It  mud  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  fpecimens  of  M.  Faujas  were  none  of  the 
fieft :  the  pieces,  at  lead,  which  I  collected,  took  fo  exquifite  a  polifh  and  luftre,  that  I 
do  not  believe  any  kind  of  artificial  glafs  ever  received  one  more  beautiful  and  brilliant. 
This  glafs,  befides,  when  in  the  mafs,  being  opake,  became  a  true  mirror ;  and  I  there* 
fore  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  ufed  a  fimilar  kind  of  glafs, 
cut  and  polifhed,  for  mirrors.  This  glafs,  likewife,  could  not  be  broken  without  ex- 
hibiting  the  undulating  fcales,  lightly  (triated,  which  the  French  Vulcanift  affirms  he 
could  not  find  in  his  fpecimens.  While  I  now  write,  I  have  before  me  a  piece  with  a 
recent  fra&ure,  in  which  thefe  waves  are  circular  and  concentrical,  occupying  an  area 
qf  two  inches  and  a  half,  the  common  centre  of  which  is  the  point  that  received,  the 
blow :  they  refemble  in  fome  manner  thofe  waves  which  a  (tone  produces  round  it 
when  it  falls  perpendicularly  into  a  (landing  water. 

I  cannot  omit  another  remark.  M.  Faujas  fays,  that  the  edges  of  this  glafs  where 
they  are  very  thin,  if  prefented  to  a  ftrong  light,  are  a  little  tranfparent.  The  trans- 
parency of  the  thinned  parts  of  the  glafs  on  which  I  made  my  obfervations,  when  com* 
pared  to  that  of  common  factitious  glafs,  is  certainly  not  equal  to  it :  it  is  not,  however,, 
fo  much  inferior  as  this  naturalid  feems  to  fuppofe.  A  fcale  three  lines  and  a  half  in 
thicknefs  being  prefented  to  the  ilame  of  a  candle  afforded,  in  part,  a  paffage  to  the, 
light  j  and  another,  two  lines  thick,  being  interpofed  between  the  eye  and  external  ob- 
jects, permitted  a  confufed  fight  of  them.  Another,  half  a  line  in  thicknefs,  being  laid 
on  a  book,  it  might  be  read  with  the  greated  didindtnefs.  I  have  entered  into  thefe 
minute  details  the  better  to  (hew  the  perfect  quality  of  this  glafs. 

The  opacity  of  this  glafs  in  the  mafs  proceeds  from  a  very  fubtile,  and,  perhaps,  bi- 
tuminous fubdance,  incorporated  with  the  vitreous  matter,  and  rendering  it  dark  like  a 
cloud.  The  glafs  lofes  this  fubdance  if  it  be  left  for  fomehours  re- melted  in  the  cru- 
cible, and  it  then  becomes  white. 

Bergman  obferved  that  the  Iflandic  glafs,  when  expofed  to  the  fire,  melts  with  diffi- 
culty, without  the  addition  of  fome  other  fubdance  as  a  flux.    In  this  it  differs  from 
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the  prefent  of  Lipari,  which  foon  begins  to  foften  in  the  furnace,  and  id  a  few  hours 
undergoes  a  complete  fufion. 

This  kind  of  glafs,  however,  is  not  the  moft  common  to  be  met  with  on  the  Monte 
delta  Caftagna.  It  is  found  only  in  a  few  places,  fcattered  in  large  but  fotitary  mafies ; 
nor  can  I  pretend  to  fay,  whether  thefe  are  remains  of  currents,  or  whether  they  were 
thrown  out  by  the  burning  gulphs. 

It  happens  to  this  glafs  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  precious  (tones,  that  is,  that  the 
fame  piece  is  not  always  throughout  of  equal  purity  and  value ;  for,  on  breaking  fome 
of  thefe  mafies,  we  fometimes  find  one  portion  very  pure  glaJfe,  fuch  as  has  been  already 
de (bribed,  and  the  other  imperfeft ;  either  becaufe  the  fufion  has  not  been  general,  the 
fubftance  containing  bodies  foreign  to  the  bafe,  or  becaufe  that  bafe  is  rather  an  enamel 
than  vitreous.  Thefe  bodies  are  feltfpars,  but  of  a  new  appearance*  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  feltfpars  in  lavas,  and  fometimes  even  in  enamels  and  glafles ;  of 
which  we  have  frequent  examples  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  of  other. 
writers.  But  thefe  feltfpars  are  always  inferted  immediately  into  thefe  fubftances  with* 
out  any  intervening  body.  Here,  however,  the  cafe  is  different :  every  feltfpar  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  rind  or  coating,  which,  when  it  is  extracted  entire  from  the  enamel, 
appears  to  be  a  vitreous  globule,  about  one  or  two  lines  in  diameter,  of  a  clear  cinereous 
colour.  If  we  break  this  globule,  we  find  within  it  the  half-fufed  feltfpar,  not  diverted 
of  its  coating,  but  forming  one  body  with  it.  Thefe  globules  are  very  numerous,  and 
fometimes  by  their  confluence  form  groups ;  and  they  are  very  diftin&ly  vifible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  black  colour  of  the  enamel. 

The  manner  in  which  this  coating  was  formed  around  the  feltfpars  I  conceive  to  be 
as  follows  :  when  the  enamel  was  fluid  and  inclofed  the  feltfpars,  it  aded  as  a  flux  to 
.their  external  parts,  and  combined  with  them;  and  from  this  combination  was  the 
rind  or  coating  produced,  while  the  internal  part  of  the  feltfpars  had  only  undergone 
a  fern i- fufion,  becaufe  it  was  not  in  immediate  contatt  with  the  enamel.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  feltfpars  likewife  exifted  in  the  perfeft  glafs  ;  but  the  heat  pro* 
bably  being  more  a&ive  in  that  than  in  the  enamel',  they  were  completely  diflblved,  and 
the  entire  mafs  reduced  to  one  fimilar  confiftence.  As  a  proof  of  this  conje&ure,  the 
furnace  produced  a  complete  homogeneity  of  parts  in  the  enamel  containing  thefe  ex- 
traneous  globules. 

VI.  When  treating  of  the  rocks  of  the  caftle  of  Lipari,  I  faid  they  were  formed  of 
a  cinereous  lava  of  a  feltfpar  bafe,  which  in  many  places  has  paffed  into  glafs.  I  like- 
wife  remarked  that  the  lava,  as  well  as  the  large  pieces  of  glafs,  was  filled  with  globules 
apparently  not  diflimilar  to  the  bafe.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Monte  della  Caftagna, 
not  far  from  a  cottage,  the  habitation  of  one  of  the  labourers  who  dig  pumic^,  there  is 
a  current  of  fimilar  glafs  that  falls  into  the  fea  in  feveral  branches,  and  which  I  fhall  here 
confider  as  the  fixth  fpecies.  This  glafs  however  has  a  more  fine  and  fhining  grain,  and 
its  fra&ure  is  exaftly  fuch  as  we  obferve  in  glafs,  yet  in  beauty  it  is  little  interior  to  the 
fifth  kind  ;  and  if  whitenefs,  or  more  properly  the  want  of  colour,  is  particularly  va- 
luable in  volcanic  glafles,  (fince  thofe  which  have  this  quality  are  extremely  rare,)  this 
certainly  has  confiderable  claim  to  our  attention.  Not  that  it  is  entirely  colourlefe,  as  it 
contains  a  kind  of  obfcure  cloud,  which  gives  it,  when  viewed  in  the  mafs,  a  blackifh 
hue,  but  at  the  edges  it  appears  white.  The  round  cinereous  bodies  with  which  it  is 
filled,  form  the  moft  pleafing  and  confpicuous  contraft,  and  render  the  glafs  irregularly 
fpotted.  I  have  large  pieces  of  the  fifth  fort  cut  and  poliflied.  Their  colour,  which  is 
that  of  pitch,  gives  theta  a  peculiar  beauty.  The  blackeft  and  choiceft  marbles  of  Va- 
rena  and  Verona  are  far  inferior  to  them  in  finenefs  of  grain  and  luftre  j  yet,  froni 
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therr  uniformity  of  colour,  they  are  lefs  beautiful  than  this  fpotted  glafs,  when  it  has  re» 
ceived  a  delicate  polifli  from  the  hands  of  the  artift.  On  the  (bore,  where  the  torrent 
fell  into  the  fea,  we  find  pieces  of  all  fizes  rounded  and  fmoothed  by  the  continual 
agitation  of  the  lea ;  I  have  met  with  more  than  one  of  half  a  foot  and  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter.* Notwithftanding  the  powerful  a&ion  of  the  waves  which  have  beaten  on  them, 
for  fo  long  a  time,  their  internal  parts  are  not  injured,  and,  when  cut  and  polifhed,  they? 
prefent  furfaces  very  % beautiful  to  the  eye.  Tablets  of  this  kind  of  glafs  (and  there  is 
no  want  of  pieces  of  a  proper  fize  to  form  them)  would  add  much  to  the  grandeur; 
and  fplendour  of  any  fumptuous  gallery. 

But  difregarding  the  beauty  which  delights  the  eye,  let  us  proceed  to  obje£ts>  that* 
attrad  and  intereft  the  curiofity  of  the  philofophical  enquirer.  We  (hall  find  that  the- 
cinereous  bodies  included  in  this  glafs  are  only  points  of  lava  with  a  feltfpar  bafe;  and 
on  examining  in  various  places  the  current  of  this  glafs,  we  (hall  perceive  that  it  is  au 
continuation  of  the  fame  lava  with  the  feltfpar  bafe,  of  which  thefe  orbicular  corpufcle* 
are  compofed ;  whence  we  (hall  not  hefitate  to  conclude,,  that  from  this  (lone  both  the 
lava  and  the  glafs  derive  their  origin,  and  that  we  find  fmall  particles  of  lava  fcattered 
through  the  latter,  becaufe  it  has  not  undergone  complete  fufion  *r  whence  we  findibmer 
pieces  compofed  partly  of  glafs  and  partly  of  this  fame  lava.  In  fomeof  thefe  pieces  *e 
difcover  fmall  geodes,  or  thin  filaments  of  an  extremely  brilliant  and  tranfparent  glafe 
refembling  in  miniature  the  hulk  of  the  chefhut. 

VIL  Though  this  glafs  in  many  particulars  refembles  the  laft  fpecies,  it  yet  differs 
from  it  in  others.  It  is  perfeft  like  that,  but  it  is  of  a  deeper  colour.  In  it,  likewife, 
the  fmall  globules  abound,  but  they  are  earthy  and  pulverizable ;  every  one  is  detached 
in  its  diftinft  niche,  or  at  mod  is  only  fattened  to  it  by  a  few  points. 

The  defcription  of  this  feventh  fpecies  of  glafs  will  render  that  of  feveral  others  un-* 
neceffary,  fince  the  glaffes  I  fhould  have  to  defcribe  contain  a  greater  or  lefs  number 
of  fimilar  globules,  differing  only  in  the  nature  of  the  bafe  inclofing  them,  which  in 
forne  is  more  and  in  others  lefs  vitreous.  I  (hall  only  make  one  observation,  which  I 
think  to  be  of  fome  importance,  relative  to  the  glaffes  I  here  omit.  Several  of  them 
have,  even  in  their  internal  parts,  fiffures  frequently  an  inch  in  breadth  and  three  inches 
in  length.  Thefe  are  not  entirely  vacuities,  but  are  frequently  croffed  by  fmall  threads 
of  glafs  connefted  at  their  two  extremities  with  the  fides.  The  broadeft  of  thefe  threads 
are  four  lines  in  breadth,  and  the  narroweft  fcarcely  a  line.  ,When  broken  they  have 
the  fragility  of  glafs,  and  are  found  to  be  a  mod  perfect  glafs,  being  coiourlefs,  and 
extremely  tranfparent.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  thefe  threads  have  been  formed  in 
the  fame  manner  with  thofe  of  the  capillary  glafs  found  in  fimilar  fiffures  in  the  third 
fpecies  of  glafc.  • 

VIII.  The  eighth  and  laft  kind  of  the  vitrifications  of  the  Monte  della  Caftagna  may- 
be denominated  an  enamel  that  has.the  colour  and  luftre  of  afphaltum,  of  a  fcaly  grain, 
a  very  finall  degree  of  tranfparency  in  the  points  of  the  fradures,  and  o£  confiderable 
weight  and  compaftnefs,  though  it  is  extremely  friable.  It  is  found  in  folitary  maffes, 
not  very  numerous,  and  the  broken  pieces  have  the  property  of  affuming  a  globofe 
form.  Some  of  thefe  globes  refemble  thofe  found  by  M.  Dolomieu  in  the  ifland  of  Ponz. 
I  have  been  favoured  with  two  of  the  latter  by  the  Abbe  Fortis ;  but  I  find,  ijhat,  ex*- 
ceptthg  their  globofe  figure,  they  differ  in  every  refpett  from  thofe  of  which  I  now  fpeak. 
The  globes  "of  Ponsa  are  compofed  of  leaves  over  leaves,  of  an  imperfect  enamel,  do 
not  give  fparks  with  ft  eel,  and  contain  feltfpars  and  mica  ;  whereas  thefe  of  the  Monte 
della  Caftagna  rarely  include  a  few  feltfpars,  give  fparks  with  ftfeel,  have  a  vitreous  ap- 
pearance, and  are  not  compofed  of.  plates  or  leaves*. 

So©* 
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Some  pieces  of  this  enamel,  broken  and  detached  from  the  maffes,  are  in  one  part 
true  enamel,  and  in  another  lava.    The  latter  gives  few  fparks  with  fteel,  has  a  grain  * 
approaching  to  earthy,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  difcover,  has  for  its  bafe  a  foft  horn-ftone, . 
from  which,  consequently,  the  enamel,  likewife,. derives,  its  origin* 

Tbefe  are  the  principal  vitrifications  I  obferved  in  my  excurfions  to  the  Monte  della ' 
Caftagna.    Some  I  have  omitted  to  notice,  fince,  fome  trifling  differences  excepted,  , 
they  are  effentially  the  fame  with  thofe  defcribed.     It  is  proper, -ho wever>  to  remark,  that 
more  than  one  of  them  exhibits  manifefl  figns  of  having  once  flowed  down  the  fides  • 
of  the  mountain,  m  the  thick  threads  and  vitreous  filaments  they  contain,  fimilar  to 
thofe  we  fee,  on  a  lefler  fcale,  in  glafs  fufed  in  our  furnaces,,  when  it  comes  into  contact 
.with  the  cold  air,  as  it  flows  down  an  inclined  plane.*  _ 

Everyone  of  thefe  eight  kinds  of  glaffes  and  enamels  may  be  completely  re-melted  • 
in  the  furnace.    When  fpeaking  of  the  compact  giafe.  of .  the  Rock  of  the  Cattle  of  * 
Lipari,  I  remarked  its  extraordinary  inflation* ia  the  furnace,. and  faid  that  this  tume- 
faction  ufually  accompanies  a  re-fufion,  in  our  fires,  of  fplid  glaflks,  and  volcanic  enaT 
mels.  .  I  then  had  in  view  thofe  of  the  Monte  della -Caftagna,  five  of  which,,  though' 
cotnpaft  and  folid,  in  the  furnace,  fwelled  high  above  the  edges,  notwithftanding  that, . 
before  their  re-fufion,  they,  only  filled  a  third  part  of  it.  In  the  defcription  of  other  glaffes -« 
of  Lipari,  I  fhall  have  occafion  again  to  remark  the  fame  phenomenon,  .on.  which  I  fhall 
make  further  observations  in  another  part  of  this  work:-. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  confider  the  moft  remarkable  lavas  of  the  fame  place,  which* 
have  an  immediate  relation  with  the  glaffes  and  enamels^-  from  bearing  fome  charade* 
riftic  impnefs  of  vitrification.     Lthen  flatter  myfelf  I  fhall  have  given  a  fufficient  detail  - 
of  the  volcanic  products  of  this  famous  mountain. 

The  firft  fpecies  I  fhall  defcribe  has  for  its  bafe  the  petrofilexj  is  hard  and  compaft, . 
and  proportionally  heavy,  of  a  fiiiceous  afped,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  giving  Tparks 
with  fteel*  and  abounding  in  black,  rhomboidal,  welL  preferved  fhoerls.  When  it  was 
in  a  ftate  of  fluidity,  iLenclofed  within  it  feveral  bodies  of  a  different  nature  from  it- 
felf ;  which  being  angular,  and  having  fharpt  edges,-  fhew  that  at  the  time  they  were  in- 
cluded in  it  they  were  not  in  a&ual  fufion.  Their  colour,  which  is  that  of  baked  brick,  . 
their  numerous  fiffures^and  their  fragility,  incline. me  to  believ.e  that  they  have  been  cal- 
cined, probably  when  they  were  taken  up  by  the  current. 

This  lava  is  fpotted,  and,  in  many  places,  even  veined,  with  a  black  and  opake  enamel,  . 
Jaarder  than  itfelf,  but  which  gives  but  few  fparks  with  fteel.     Its  afpeft  is  between  the  ~ 
fiiiceous  and  the  vitreous,  and  it  has- great  compattnefs.     The  fhoerls  it  contains  are 
unaltered.     This  lava  is  difpofed.  in  flrata,  and  extends  a  confiderable  way  in  fome  of ." 
the  hollows  of  the  mountain* 

The  extreme  blacknefs  and  homogeneity  of  the  enamel  into  which  this  lava  is  changed  - 
in  the  furnace,  prevents  the  eye,  at  the  firft  view,  from  difcerning  the  fhoerls  it  contains  ; .. 
but  they  are  difcoverable  with  the  lens.  They  have  loft  their  crystallization,  ..and  have  * 
affumed  a  globofe  figure,  a  certain  mark  of  fufion,  and  their  black  colour  is  tinged  - 
with  a  dead  green.  The  re-fufion  fhews  that  this  lava  contains  a  number  of  feltfpar 
fcales,  which  I  at  firft  could  not  difcern  even  with  the  aid  of  the  lens.  Their  white  and  ^ 
fomewhat  changeable  colour  renders  them  vifible  on  the  extremely  black  ground  of  the  * 
re-melted  enamel. 

The  fecond  lava  is  of  a  feltfpar  bafe,  partly  white,  and  partly  of  a  reddifh  yellow  r  : 
it  has  a  lucid  grain,  and  includes  amorphous  feltfpars,  unequally  diftributed,  being  rare 
in  fome  parts  and  abounding  in  others,    In  many  places,  it  is  a  true  glafs,  diftributed  * 
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in  fmall  mattes  of  various  dolours,  foiqe  black,  others  cinereous,  and  others  white :  the 
latter  is  as  trafparent  as  factitious  glafs. 

This  lava  is  rather  rare ;  at  leaft  I  only  met  with  two  pieces  of  it,  about  the  middle 
of  the  mountain ;  and  from  their  angles  and  fra&ures  I  judged  that  they  had  been  de- 
tached from  fome  larger  mafs.  * 

It  is  one  of  the  very  few  kinds  which  melt  with  difficulty  in  the  furnace ;  but  it  is  at 
length  reduced  to  a  black  porous  enamel,  but  without  the  fufion  of  the  feltfpars. 

The  third  lava  is  of  a  grey  colour,  hard,  compaft,  heavy,  rough  to  the  touch,  and 
granulous.  It  has  for  its  bafe  the  petrofilex,  and  gives  vivid  fparksio  copioufly  with 
iteel  that  it  may  fupply  the  place  of  flint.  When  viewed  in  the  dark  by  the  light  of  a 
candle,  it  fhines  fo  brightly  in  a  number  of  points,  that,  at  firft  fight,  we  might  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  it  was  full  of  fmall  cryftallized  and  extremely  brilliant  zeolites,  or 
little  lucid  fhoerls ;  but  on  more  attentive  examination  we  difcover,  efpecially  in  the 
recent  fra&ures,  that  thefe  points  are  only  fmall  particles  of  glafs,  fcattered  in  great 
abundance  through  its  whole  fubftance. 

On  one  fide  of  the  Monte  della  Caftagna  there  are  prodigious  m&fies  of  this  lava,  but 
in  detached  pieces,  which  leave  us  in  uncertainty  with  refpect  to  its  origin. 

In  the  furnace  this  lava  produces  a  black  homogeneous  enamel,  compact,  and  flightly 
tranfparent  in  thofe  parts  of  the  edges  which  are  thinneft. 

The  fourth  fpecies  has  a  feltfpathofe  bafe,  and  likewife  contains  a  number  of  vitreous 
particles,  but  which  approach  rather  to  the  nature  of  enamel  than  to  that  of  glafs. 

As  this  lava  is  extremely  white,  we  might  at  firft  be  induced  to  fufpeft  that  it  has 
been  decompofed  by  fulphureous  acids ;  an  opinion  which  its  friability  appears  to 
confirm.  But  there  is  more  than  one  reafon  to  convince  us  of  the  contrary.  Firft,  the 
injury  which  this  lava  had  received  from  thefe  acids  would  have  extended  to  the  ena- 
mel, as  I  have  {hewn  that  the  enamels  and  vitrifications  of  Vulcano  are  fenfibly  altered 
by  thefe  volatile  falts,  whereas  the  prefent  enamel  is  not  at  all  affe&ed.  Secondly,  as 
thefe  vapours  ad  on  the  furface  of  volcanic  productions,  the  decompofition  and  white- 
jiefs  do  not  ufually  enter  very  deep  into  them ;  and  the  nucleus  of  thefe  produQs  re- 
tains its  colour  and  primitive  com  pad  nefs.  An  example  of  this  we  have  already  no* 
deed  in  the  lavas  of  Solfatara  and  its  environs  •;  and  we  (hall  foon  have  occafion  to 
mention  another  in  thofe  of  Lipari,  not  far  from  the  Stoves,  or  hot  baths.  The  prefent 
lava,  however,  which  is  in  detached  pieces,  many  feet  in  thicknefs,  has  the  fame  white- 
nefs  and  friability  on  its  furface  and  in  its  moft  internal  parts.  Laftly,  thefe  vapours,  in 
decompofing  volcanic  products,  take  away  the  roughnefs  of  the  parts,  and  render  the 
furface  fmooth  and  more  or  lefs  foft  to  the  touch  ;  but  this  lava  retains  the  fame  rough* 
nefs  in  every  part.  I  mud  here  add,  that,  in  all  my  refearches  about  the  Monte  della 
Caftagna,  I  have  not  found  any  part  of  it  which  (hew  figns  of  the  influence  of  thefe  ful- 
phureous vapours. 

The  furnace  in  a  few  hours  reduces  this  lava  into  a  grofs  enamel  of  little  adhefion,  and 
of  which  many  parts  are  not  vitrified ;  but  in  a  longer  time,  it  pafles  into  a  true  hd- 
roogeneous  and  extremely  porous  glafs.  * 

The  fifth  and  laft  lava  may  be  confidered  in  many  different  points  of  view,  each  of 
which  deferves  to  be  diftin&ly  noticed  ;  the  fire  and  elaflic  fluids  having  produced  very 
different  qualities  in  the  lame  produft.     The  following  are  the  principal : 

If  we  break  a  mafs  of  this  lava  into  feveral  pieces,  we  {hall  find  that  fome  of  them  have 
many  cracks  or  fiffures :  fome  extending  lengthwife,  and  which  feem  to  have  been  pro- 
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duced  by  the  retiring  of  the  parts  on  congelation,  and  others  of  a  rolindifh  form,  pro. 
bably  the  effeft  of  the  attion  of  the  elaftic  gafes.  Thefe  fiffures  are  furrounded  with 
fibre*,  knotted  and  twifled  in  a  thoufand  ways,  and  refembling  thofe "found  in  thecavi. 
ties  of  fome  kinds  of  pumice ;  except  that  the  fibres  of  the  latter,  the  fined  at  leaft,  have 
the  luftre  and  colour  of  filver,  whereas  th£fe  are  of  a  dark  grey,  and  a  ftrufture  not  at 
all  vitreous. 

Other  pieces  of  the  fame  lava  have  not  thefe  fiffures,  and  differ  from  the  former  like- 
wife  in  other  refpe&s.  Thofe  before  defcribed  are  light,  and  have  a  fpongintfs  fimilar 
to  that  of  fome  burnt  bones,  as  alfo  great  friability ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  are. 
compact,  hard,  heavy,  and  contain  fmall  and  (hining  particles  of  glafs. 

Others  inftead  of  thefe  particles  or  points  have  a  vitreous  ground,  but  fcattered  over 
with  fmall  globules  of  lava. 

Laftly,  others  have  paffed  into  glafs,  which  would  be  very  perfect  were  it  not  mixed 
with  the  above-mentioned  globules. 

The  colour  of  this  lava,  where  there  are  no  vitreous  parts,  is  cinereous ;  and  its  bafe,. 
as  far  as  I  can  difcover,  horn-done.     In  the  furnace  it  produces  a  fcoriaceous  enamel. 
*  Having  thus  defcribed  the  principal  volcanic  products  of  Campo  Bianco  and  the 
Monte  delta  Caftagna,  which  are  pumices,  glaffes,  enamels,  and  lavas,  more  or  lefs  vi- 
treous, I  (hall  here  make  a  few  remarks,  before  I  proceed  to  defcribe  the  other  obje&s- 
that  drew  my  attention  on  the  remaining  parts  of  the  fhores  of  the  ifland. 

Though  Campo  Bianco  and  the  Monte  delta  Caftagna  are  confidered  as  two  diftinft 
mountains,  they  are  fo  conne&ed  together  and  continued  that  they  may  very  juftly  be 
efteemed  only  one ;  or  at  leaft  a?  forming  a  (ingle  group  in  the  ifland.  The  identity 
of  the  produds  in  both,  confirms  in  fome  meafure  the  unity  of  this  group.  In  the  part 
abounding  with  pumices,  we  meet  at  every  ftep  with  detached  pieces  of  glafs,  and  on 
the  Monte  della  Caftagna  amid  the  glaffes  we  find  numerous  pumices ;  a  part  of  the 
folid  kinds  of  which  are  dug  here  after  removing  the  maflcs  of  glafs  under  which  they 
are  buried. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  though  this  mountainous  group  when  feen  from  the 
fea  appears  ifolated,  yet,  on  attending  to  the  fummit,  we  find  that  it  extends  far  to  the 
weft,  as  we  (hall  perceive  more  diftinftly  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Stoves  of  Lipari. 
I  believe,  therefore,  I  (hould  not  exaggerate  were  I  to  fay  that  this  group  of  mountains, 
taken  in  its  whole  extent,  has  a  circuit  of  eight  miles ;  nor  is  the  extent  of  its  vitrifications 
lefs,  if  in  thefe  we  include  like  wife  the  pumices,  which  are  in  fa&  only  a  lefs  perfed 
glafs.  *v 

But  how  much  more  extenfive,  on  the  fide  of  the  fea,  muft  have  been  this  traft  of 
vitrified  fubftances  in  the  ageS  immediately  following  the  formation  of  the  ifland !  We 
have  already  feen  how  the  rain-waters,  that  drain  toward  the  fea  from  the  fummit  of 
Campo  Bianco,  have  deeply  corroded  and  furrowed  its  declivity.  The  ravages  which 
the  waves  of  the  fea  have  made,  and  are  continually  making,  have  already  been  de- 
fcribed, and  are  fufficiently  proved  by  the  heaps  of  pumices  fallen  along  the  (hore,  and 
thofe  which  float  on  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  Campo  Bianco ;  for  neither  a  north  nor  a- 
north-eaft  wind  can  blow  without  a  prodigious  quantity  of  thefe  light  (tones  being  wafted 
into  the  harbour  of  Lipari. 

The  devaftations  which  the  vitreous  mountain  della  Caftagna  has  fuffered,  and  is  daily 
fuffering,  oh  the  fide  beaten  by  the  fea,  $re  likewife  very  great-     That  thefe  have  for- 
merly been  very  confidefrable,  is  proved  by  the  fmall  vitreous  rocks  within  the  fea,  which* 
there  is  no  doubt  anciently  formed  one  whole  with  the  mou  ntain,  and  have  been  fepa- 
rated  from  it  by  the  corrofioti  and  deftruftion  of  the  intervening  glaffes. 
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In  this  extenfive  group  of  mountains  and  their  environs,  we  find  no  chara&ertfffc 
marks  of  the  exiftence  of  ancient  craters.  It  is  true,  that  in  feveral  places  we  find  cavi- 
ties that  approach  to  a  roujnd  form*;  but  they  leave  us -in  abfolute  uncertainty  whether 
'they  have  been  mouths  of  volcanos, Since  we  meet  with  fimilar  ones,  and  much  more 
fpecious,  in  countries  not  volcanized.  It  cannot  however  be  doubted,  that  Calnpo  Bi- 
anco and  the  Monte  della  Caftagna  are  the  produce  of  fucceffive  eruptions,  fome  of  which 
have  formtd  currents,  and  •  others  been  thrown  into  the  air.  Of  the  former  we  have 
Teen  many  tproofs  both  in  the. pumices  and  the  glafles;  and  the  detached  and  folitary 
pieces  of  thefe  fame  fubftances  are  fufficient  evidence  of  the  latter. 

With  refpeft  to  the  glafles,  befides  thofe  which  are  fcattered  folitarlly  on  the  Monte 
della  CaQagiuj,  we  meet  with  them  difperfedan  like  manner  on  Campo  Bianco.  The 
eje&ions  of  thefe  fubftances  from  the  volcanos  have  likewife  extended  beyond  thefe 
places,  as  I  began  to  find  them  fcattered  among  the  lavas  before  I  arrived  at  Campo 
.Biapco.  We  have  aifo  feen  that  fome  kinds  of  the  pumices  bear  evident  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  thrown  into  the  air  from  the  volcanic  gulphs.  This  I  now  judge  to  hava 
been  the  origin  of. the, pulverized  pumice  with  which  Campo  Bianco  abounds.  I  at 
fkft  imagined  it*was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fuperficial  corrofion  of  the  rain-water,  and 
the  influence  of  the  atmofphere  ;  but  in  more  than  one  deep  excavation  made  on  the 
fpot,  where  either  the  rains  have  not. penetrated,  or  if  they  havef  mull  have  been  unable 
to  corrode,  from  want  of  impetus,  I  found  the  fame  abundance  of  pulverized  pumice : 
Lam*  therefore  of  opinion,  this  muft  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  fame  volcano  that 
ejetted  the  pumices.  Such,  in  fait,  is  thexonft^nt  effod  obfervable  in  burning  moun- 
tains; which,  when  they  ge£t  laaras  and  other  ignited  bodies,  throw  out  at  the  fame 
time  clouds  of  allies,  which,  when  attentively  examined,  are  found  to  be  only  a  mixture 
of  fmall  particles  of  the  larger  bodies  ejected.  I  have  made  the  fame  obfervation  rela- 
tive to  the  fiery  ihowers  of  Vefuvius  and  the  eje&ions  of  Stromboli. 

We  have  feen  that  the  primordial  rocks,  which,  by  their  liquefa&ion,  have  given 
birth  to  Campo  Bianco,  the  Monte  della  Caftagna,  and  the  vaft  rock  on  which  the 
caftle- of  the  iiland  {lands,  were  for  the  moil  part  feltfpar  or  petrofilex,  fometimes  con- 
verted into  pumices,  fometimes  into  glafles  and  enamels,  and  fometimes  into  mixed  lavas 
f  containing  more  or  lefs  vitreous  parts.  In  defcribing  thefe  vitreous  parts,  and  the  large 
maffes  of  glafs  that  are  a. continuation  of  the  lavas,  I  have  not  attempted  to  determine 
whether  it  has  been  the  confequence  of  a  more  vehement  heat,  that  the  lava  has  in  fome 
places  been  changed  into  glafs,  or  becaufe  that  in  fome  parts  it  was  more  eafy  verifiable. 
Both  opinions  appear  probable,  and  poflibly  both  may  be  true,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rence of  circumftances.  Where  a. lava  retains  the  nature  of  lava  for  fome  extent,  and 
then  changes  into  glafs,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  fuppofing  that  Its  vitrification  has  been 
the  confequence  of  a  more  intenfe  heat:  but  wherever  large  maflfes  of  lava  exhibit  points 
of  glafs,  ,not  only  externally,  but  even  deep  in  their  interior  parts,  it  does  not  feem  very 
natural. to  fuppofe  that  thefe  can  have  been  the  eiFedt  of  a  ftronger  aftion  of  the  fire 
upon  thofe  points  of  the  lava.;  they  muft  .rather  be  afcribed  to  a  greater  aptitude  in  the 
lava  itfelf.  to  vitrify  in  .thofe  parts. 

And  here  an  opportunity  prefents  itfelf  to  mention  an  appearance  I  obferved,  which 
certainly  merits  fome  attention.  In  making  the  circuit  of  the  fides  of  Campo  Bianco, 
and  the  Monte  della  Caftagna,  I  -fometimes  met  with  ifolated  maflfes  which  any  perfon 
without  the  Jeaft  doubt  would  have  pronounced  to  be  glafs,  as  in  fact  they  were  exter- 
nally, this  glafs  inclining  te  a  yellow  or  blue  colour,  being  very  fmooth,  and  promifing 
>10  prove  extremely  .fine.  But  on  breaking  one  of  them  it  was  found  to  be  a  pure  and 
jiimple  lava,  coated  with  a  flight  varnifh  of  glafs,  like  the  glazing  of  an  earthen  veflel.   I 
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at  firft  imagined  that  the  heat  had  a&ed  more  powerfully  on  the  furface  of  thefe  lavas 
when  fluid,  than  on  their  internal  parts  :  but  a  further  examination  convinced  me  th  s 
fuppofition  was  ill  founded  ;  for  more  than  one  of  thefe  mafifes  were  angular,  and  in 
fome  places  difcovered  old  fradtures  which  fometimes  had  a  conchoidal  figure.  I  could 
alfo  fometimes  join  two  pieces  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  they  had  once' 
formed  a  larger  whole.  In  thefe  Cafes  the  vitreous  varnifli,  which  was  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  one-fixth  of  a  line,  was  equally  extended  over  the  angles,  thefrattures,  and  even 
the  furfaces  by  which  the  two  pieces  might  be  fo  exactly  joined.  It  was  impoffible, 
therefore,  not  to  conclude  that  this  varnifli  had  been  produced  pofterior  to  the  aftion 
cf  the  fire.  But  by  what  caufe  ?  I  candidly  confefs  1  know  not :  I  can  only  fay,  that 
on  examining  volcanic  glaffes  on  the  fpot  I  have  found  that  fome  of  them,  in  the  parts 
mod  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  elements,  have  contracted  a  kind 
of  opal-appearance,  extremely  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  entirely  fuperficial.  May  not 
the  fame  caufe,  whatever  it  be,  which  gives  this  pleafing  polifli  to  glafs,  by  a&ing  on 
the  lava,  cover  it  with  a  vitreous  varnifli  ?  I  Jhall  not,  however,  venture  to  determine 
Stay  thing  pofitively. 

I  fhall  conclude  my  obfervations  on  thefe  places  with  fome  remarks  on  the  univerfrl 
fterility  that  reigns  through  them,  though  their  origin  is  anterior  to  the  records  of  hif- 
tory.  If  we  except  a  few  lichens  attached  to  the  fiffures  of  the  glafles,  there  is  no 
veftige  of  a  fingle  living  vegetable  over  the  whole  Monte  della  Caftagna ;  and  on  Campo 
Bianco,  as  has  before  been  faid,  they  are  extremely  rare.  This  fterility  is  a  confequence 
of  the  vitreous  nature  of  the  mountain,  which  in  fo  many  ages  has  not  been  decompofed 
into  a  vegetable  earth,  and  according  to  every  appearance  will  continue  the  fame  for  a 
long  feries  of  centuries  to  come.  Among  all  volcanic  produ&s,  the  vitrified  fub* 
ftances  are  the  mod:  refra&ory  to  the  changes  of  the  atmofphere  and  the  a&ion  of  the 
humid  elements.  This  fimple  obfervation  may  teach  us  how  uncertain  are  all  attempts 
to  determine  the  epochs  of  the  flowing  of  lavas  from  the  greater  or  lefs  change  they 
may  have  fuffered  from  the  influence  ofthe  atmofphere  combined  with  that  of  other  de- 
ftru&ive  agents ;  the  degree  of  fuch  alteration  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  lava 
itfelf,  according  as  it  may  be  more  or  lefs  earthy,  or  more  or  lefs  vitreous.  We  may 
indeed,  with  the  utmoft  reafon,  afcribe  an  antiquity  almoft  tranfcending  our  conception 
to  a  volcanic  glafs,  or  a  vitreous  lava,  which  fhall  naturally  have  been  reduced  to  an 
earthy  foil,  proper  for  the  produftion  and  nourifliment  of  plants. 

The  abundance  of  the  obje&s  prefented  by  this  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Lipari,  has  com* 
pelled  us  to  be  fomewhat  diffufe  ;  but  this  it  was  impoffible  to  avoid,  without  failing  in 
accuracy.  This  prolixity  will,  however,  be  compensated,  by  the  brevity  with  which  the 
other  productions  6F  the  bafe  of  the  ifland  may  be  defcribed }  fince,  though  we  have 
fcarcely  examined  more  than  a  third  part,  the  remainder  offer  only  a  few  fa£ts  deferring 
obfervation. 

Beyond  the  pumices  the  lavas  again  appear,  beginning  from  the  Punta  dil  Segno  Nero+ 
and  extending  in  a  chain  of  feveral  miles,  which  on  the  fide  of  the  fea  defcends  in  pre* 
cipices  and  craggy  declivities.  Thefe  lavas,  with  refpe£t  to  their  compofition,  will  not 
greatly  attraft  the  attention  of  the  volcanift,  fince  in  that  they  do  not  differ  from  thofn 
of  other  volcanos ;  they  will  only  excite  his  notice  for  their  currents,  which  in  fome 
places  defcend  feparately,  and  in  others  interfeft,  and  pafs  over  each  other.  For  the 
extent  of  three  miles  they  do  not  appear  to  have  fuffered  any  alteration  but  that  which 
is  the  effeft  ofthe  atmofphere,  and  which  in  them  is*  extremely  fmall  j  but  when  we* 
arrive  oppofite  to  Saline,  and  tack  the  boat  towards  the  Straight  of  Vulcano,  we  find 
them  all  more  or  lefs  decompofed  by  fulphureous  acid  fume*    They  prefent  a  highly 
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varied  fcenery,  from. the  diverfity  of  colours  they  exhibit;  among  which  the  red  and 
white  are  moft  confpicuous.  On  a  nearer  examination  they  are  found  foft,  and  fome  of 
them  pulverizable ;  but  the  decompofition  only  reaches  to  a  fmall  depth  ;  thefe  lavas 
Hill  preferving,  in  their  internal  parts,  their  hard  grain  and  natural  compaftnefs.  Several 
of  them  are  covered  with  a  cruft  of  fulphate  of  lime  (felenite). 

The  lavas  thus  changed  by  the  aftion  of  thefe  falts,  extend  only  from  the  fea-fhore  to 
the  part  oppofite  Vulcano ;  leaving,  however,  fome  intervening  vacancies.  Such  is  that 
denominated  La  Grotta  della  Signora,  formed  by  a  fpacious  incurvation  of  the  fhore 
hollowed  out  of  the  lava,  which  may  be  termed  a  breccia,  fince  it  is  compofed-  of  a 
number  of  angular  and  irregular  pieces  of  lava  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  united  together, 
and  which,  not  being  extremely  folid,  has  eafiiy  been  broken  and  excavated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves. 

Proceeding  farther  we  find  the  fea  make  an  incurvature,  and  form  a  fmall  bay  called 
the  Valle  di  Muria,  which,  from  the  interefting  objefts  it  prefents,  merits  to  be  fomewhat 
particularly  defcribed.  On  its  fides  rife  high  and  fteep  rocks  of  lava,  half  demolifhed, 
the  fallen  pieces  of  which  lie  in  heaps  on  the  fhore.  In  feveral  places  this  lava  exhibits 
no  traces  of  having  fuffered  any  alteration  from  the  a&ion  of  the  fu!phureous  acids ;  but 
in  others  a  decompofition  very  fenfibly  appears ;  nor  is  it  wanting  in  incrultations  of 
fulphate  of  lime,  of  a  red  tinge,  though  fome  remain  very  white.  But  neither  in  thefe 
places,  nor  in  others  before  mentioned,  do  thefe  fumes  any  longer  act,  no  lmell  of  ful- 
phur  is  perceived,  nor  any  vapour  feen  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  remains  of  internal 
conflagration  have  long  fince  been  extinct. 

Among  thefe  lavas  we  likewife  find  enamels  and  pumices.  Sometimes  the  former 
are  feparated  from  the  iatter,  and  fometimes  one  part  of  the  fame  piece  is  pumice  and 
the  other  enamel.  The  latter  is  opake,  of  a  cinereous  colour,  friable,  of  a  fcaly  grain, 
and,  as  I  judge,  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe.  The  pumice  is  of  the  clafs  of  the  coin  pa  ft  and' 
heavy,  and  of  a  filamentous  grain.  Both  the  pumices  and  enamels  frequently  contain 
feltfpars,  though  fcarcely  difcernible,  and  fome  fcales  of  black  (hoerls. 

Both  thefe  bodies  produce  in  the  furnace  a  black  enamel,  with  many  bubbles  in  that- 
afforded  by  the  enamel^  but  fewer  in  the  produft  of  the  pumice :  the  (hoerls  and  feltfpars. 
fufe  in  both. 

Among  thefe  decompounded  lavas  we  meet  with  certain  curious  and  beautiful  objefts, 
which  derive  their  origin,  in  my  opinion,  from  filtration.  Two  of  thefe  I  will  defcribe,. 
after  having  given  fome  idea  of  the  lava  in  which  they  are  obferved. 

This  lava  is  white,  friable  to  a  certain  depth,  and  manifeflly  (hews  a  decompofition  by 
fulphureous  acids.  It  is  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  in  many  places  difpofed  in  ftrata ;  and 
its  ftratification  is  probably  that  of  the  ftone  from  which  it  originated.  It  is  full  of 
fmall  cells,  and  other  minute  cavities,  within  which  the  obje&s  I  mentioned  make  their 
appearance. 

The  firft  of  thefe  confifts  of  minute  cryftallizations  of  fhoerls.  From  the  internal 
fides  of  feveral  of  thefe  cells  and  cavities  projeft  very  (lender  fhoerls,  which  form  fome- 
times  a  kind  of  plume,  at  others  a  fan  in  miniature,  at  others  a  trufs  or  bunch,  and  at 
others  they  are  detached^and,  when  viewed  with  the  lens,  refemble  minute  bridles  of  a 
dark  chefnut  colour.  A  fimilar  appearance  I  obferved  in  the  fifluresof  a  lava  of  Solfa- 
tara  *.  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  filtration,  after  the  hardening  of  the  lava; 
fince,  though  it  is  certainly  very  common  to  find  Ihoerls  in  lavas,  they  are  always  found 
incorporated  within  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  exifted  in  the  ftone^their  original 
matrix,  and  never  detached  from  the  lava,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe.. 
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The  fecond'  filtration  has  produced  fmall  quartzofe  cryftals;  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  diftributed  in  the  lava,  and  their. prodigious  number,  render  them  a  very  Angu- 
lar phenomenon  among  volcanic  obje&s.  Wherever  the  lava  is  fcabrous,  wherever  it 
has  folds,  finuofities,  cavities,  or  fiffures,  it  is  full  of  thefe  crystallizations.  The  larger 
cryftals  extend  to  three  lines  and  a  half  in  dimenfion  ;  but  thefe  are  extremely  rare, 
and  almoft  always  ill-formed.  The  greater  part  are  about  half  a  line.  When  we  view 
a  piece  of  this  lava  expofed  tp  the  fun,  it  fparkles  in  every  part ;  but  on  a  more  attentive 
examination  we  difcovei*  the  tingle,  minute,  quartzofe  cryftals,  which  may  be  difcerned 
{till  more  clearly  by  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

Thefe  cryftals  generally  confift  of  an  hexagonal  prifm,  infixed  by  the  lower  part  into 
the  lava,  and  in  the  upper  terminated  by  an  hexagonal  pyramid,  the  fides  of  which  are 
for  the  mod  part  ifofceles  triangles.  The  form  of  thefe  pyramids,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways the  fame,  neither  with  refpeft  to  the  number  nor  the  figure  of  the  fides,  and  the 
fame  is  to  be  obferved  of  the  prifms.  Three  cryftals  alone,  among  the  great  number  1 
examined,  were  terminated  by  two  pyramids :  the  prifm  was  attached  to  the  lava  in  a 
few  points,  and  the  pyramids  projected  out.  This  kind  of  cryftals  is  extremely  brilliant, 
.  and  of  the  firft  water.  There  is  fcarcely  one  which  is  not  ftreaked  tranfverfely  like 
rock  cryftals.  The  moft  regular  are  in  fmall  cavities,  without,  however,  entirely  cover- 
ing  the  fidfes  of  them,  as  is  ufual  with  the  geodes.  Not  a  few  of  them  likewife  are 
found  out  of  thefe  cavities,  in  fome  parts  of  the  lava :  thefe  are  frequently  fhort  and 
grouped,  not  without  fome  confufion  of  the  prifms  and  pyramids. 

The  lava  which  is  embellifhed  with  thefe  cryffcllizations  forms  immenfe  rocks,  and 
vaft  elevations  hanging  over  the  fea,  which,  wherever  they  are  brokea  to  a  certain  depth, 
are  found  to  contain  thefe  cryftals,  accompanied  by  capillary  fhoerls,  fuch  as  have  been 
already  defcribed  ;  but  the  latter  are  not  very  numerous. 

It  is  well  known  that  rock  cryftals  fometimes  contain  within  them  extraneous  bodies, 
fuch  as  fmall  tufts  of  amianthus  or  afbeftus,  metallic  fulphures,  earthy  particles,  and 
even  cryftallized  fhoerls  of  various  fizes.  I  have  in  my  pofTeffion  a  group  of  needle- 
formed  cryftals,  from  Mount  St.  Gothard,  within  which  are  feven  fmall  prifms  of  black 
and  ftriated  fhoerl.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  thefe  minute  cryftals,  relative  to  the 
capillary  fhoerls,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  fafts :  Firft,'  I  "have  found  in  a  fiffure 
of  the  lava,  a  quartzofe  cryftal,  containing  a  group  of  capillary  fhoerls,  in  part  included 
within  it  and  partly  projecting  out.  Secondly,  the  apex  of  a  fimilar  group  or  tuft  pro- 
jetted  from  one  fide  of  the  fame  piece  of  lava,  and  buried  itfelf,  with  extended  threads, 
within  the  pyramids  of  three  cryftals  that  formed  a  knot.  Thirdly,  one  cryftal  was  per- 
forated from  fide  to  fide  by  a  needle  of  fhoerl,  the  two  ends  of  which  projected  out;  and 
many  fimilar  needles  proje&ed  from  the  furface  of  another  cryftal.  I  might  produce 
many  other  inftances  of  thefe  fports  of  nature  equally  curious ;  but  thefe  appear  to  me. 
fufficient  to  prove  my  afiertion,  as  alfo  another  truth,  which  is,  that  the  formation  of 
thefe  capillary  fhoerls  muft  have  preceded  that  of  the  quartzofe  cryftals ;  otherwife  it 
is  impoffible  to  conceive  how  the  former  fhould  have  penetrated  the  fubftance  of  the 
latter. 

I  have  generally  experienced  that  the  decorapofition  of  lavas  was  an  obftacle  to  their 
perfect  fufion ;  and  this  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  lava.  In  the  furnace  it  vitrified  fu- 
perficially,  with  fome  beginning  of  internal  fufion ;  but  the  pieces  ftill  preferved  the 
form  they  before  had.  Having  broken  feveral  of  thefe  pieces,^  I  examined  the  cavities, 
which,  according  to  the  preceding  obfervations,  muft  contain  the  cryftals  of  which  I  have 
been  {peaking.  I  in  fatt  found  them  there,  and,  to  my  great  furprifg,  perfectly  un- 
changed j  as  I  could  not  difcern,  in  either  the  prifms  or  pyramids,  the  flighted  flaw  pr 
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fcratch,  and  they  even  retained  their  brilliancy  and  tranfparency.  I  obferved  that  fome 
of  them  had  been  overflowed,  if  I  may  ufe  the  term,  by  the  lava  fuperficially  re-melted, 
to  one-third  or  a  half  of  the  prifm,  and  fome  of  them  quite  to  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid ; 
hut  the  part  which  rofe  above  the  lava  was  perfectly  well  preferved.  Very  different 
was  the  cafe  with  the  fhoerls,  which,  by  their  melting,  had  left  blackiJh  fpots  on  the  lava, 
though  in  more  than  one  of  thefe  the  traces  of  the  (hoerl  might  (till  be  diftinguifhed. 

A  third  (lone,  the  origin  of  which  I  likewife  afcribe  to  filtration,  is  a  femUranfparent 
calcedony,  of  a  milky  whitenefs,  with  a  (lightly  blueifh  caft.  It  is  found  in  reniforcn  or 
kidney-fhaped  pieces,  within  the  lavas  of  the  above-mentioned  Valle  di  Muria,  and  (till 
more  plentifully  on  the  fea-fhore.  The  fmalleft  are  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  the  largeft 
eight,  and  fome  twelve  inches.  There  are  few  of  them  which  have  not  knobs  and  ca- 
vities j  the  latter  commonly  form  geodes  of  minute  quartzofe  cryftals,  but  of  which  little 
more  is  difcernible  than  the  pyramid.  It  is  well  known  that  calcedonies  differ  very 
much  in  hardnefs.  The  prefent  are  extremely  hard,  and,  from  the  ftrength  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fparks  they  give- with  fteel,  equal  the  bed  flints.  They  will  likewife  cut  fac- 
titious glafs ;  but  in  this  they  do  not  excel  the  fmall  quartzofe  cryftals  produced  by 
filtration,  of  which  we  have  juft  fpoken. 

On  breaking  fome  of  thefe  calcedonies,  one  of  them  was  found  to  contain  two  extra- 
neous bodies ;  that  is,  a  fmall  piece  of  lava  and  fome  fulphate  of  lime  cryftallized;  which) 
were  probably  taken  in  by  the  particles  of  the  calcedony,  while  in  a  date  of  fluidity  or 
fcftnefs. 

Thefe  fubflances,  which  are  found  on  and  within  the  lavas,  and  are  foreign  to  them,, 
derive  their  origin,  in  my  opinion,  from  their  decompofition  caufed  by  the  fulphureous 
acids,  or  even  by  the  injuries  of  the  atmofphere.  The  coherence  of  their  conftituent 
parts  being  deftroyed,  particles  of  them  are  carried  away  and  depofited  by  the  water 
in  the  cavities  and  fiflures  of  the  lavas,  where,  from  the  affinity  of  aggregation,  they 
produce  ftala&itical  concretions  of  different  kinds  according  to  their  refpeftive  natures.; 
If  the  lapidarious  moifture  be  a  mixture  of  filex,  alumine,  magnefia,  lime,  and  iron,  in 
certain  proportions,  it  will  cryftallize  into  (hoerls ;  or  if  it  be  entirety  or  principally, 
fiiiceous,  it  will  produce  quartzofe  cryftals.  If  again  this'  moifture,  in  which  the  filex 
is  fo  abundant,  contain  likewife  a  fmall  quantity  of  alumine,  it  will  confolidate  into  mafles 
ef  calcedony,  which  will  take  the  form  of  the  cavities  that  have  received  the  moifture. 
.  This  latter  (tone  has  been  difcovered  in  other  lavas.  Such  are  the  Vicentine,  called, 
flnidri  Vicentini,  from  die  drops  of  water  which  they  fometimes  contain.  My  fpecimens 
have  none ;  but  I  doubt  whether  any  have  been  found  equal  tQ  them,  in  fize  in  volcanic 
countries.  In  fome  of  them,  their  milky  whitenefs  is  interrupted  by  rofe-coloured  fpots ^ 
which  colour  is  probably  derived  from  the  iron  that  tinged  the  lava  before  its  decom- 
pofition. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  two  things  more  remain  to  be  mentioned,  which  I  ob- 
ferved before  I  returned  to  the  haven  of  Lipari,  which  is  diftant  about  three  miles  from, 
the  Valle  di  Muria. 

Firft,  there  are  two  rocks  within  the  channel  of  Vulcano ;  one  nearly  of  a  triangular 
fliape,  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  high*  and  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  called  Pietra 
Lunga,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  kind  of  gate  in  the  middle  of  it,  through  which  fmall: 
veflels  may  pais*  The  other  is  of  the  fame  height,,  but  has  greater  breadth,  and  is  about: 
two  hundred  paces  diftant  from  the  former.  The  matter  of  which  both  are  formed  is 
the  fame ;  that  is,  a  decompofed  lava,,  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  and  extremely  refembling 
that  of  the  Valle  di  Muria,  which  contains  the  quartzofe  and  (hoerlaceous  cryftalliza* 
tions  j  though  in  this  none  are  to  be  found..    The  lavas  of  Lipari  extending  along  the 
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ffiore,  in  front  of  thefe  two  rocks,  are  partly  of  the  fame  quality,  which  inclines*  me  to 
believe  that  anciently  thefe  lavas  formed  one  continued  whole  with  the  two  rocks, 
though  the  former  is  diltant  from  them  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  the  latter  a 
full  mile;  and. therefore  that  the  channel  which  feparates  Vulcano  from  Lipari,  and 
which  is  but  narrow,  muft  once  have  been  much  narrower.  I  have  likewife  frequently 
obferved,  when  the  fea  has  been  perfectly  calm,  rocks  under  water,  between  the  two  • 
above-mentioned  and  the  fhore  of  Vulcano;  whence  it  appears  to  me  not  improbable 
that  this  ifland  was  formerly  united  to  Lipari,  and  that  the  inceffant  beating  of  the  waves 
has  in  time  formed  this  channel  or  ft  rait,  in  the  fame  manner  that  many  other  ft  rails,  of 
much  greater  breadth,  have  been  produced  by  the  fea. 

The  fecond  obfervation  I  had  to  make  refpe&s  the  appearance  of  Monte  della  Guardia 
as  feen  from  the  fea.  It  there  appears  bifurcated,  from  the  projecting  of  a  much 
(mailer  mountain,  called  Monte  Gallina,  from  its  north-eaft  fide.  The  roots  of  Monte 
della  Guardia,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  fide,  are  in  the  fea ;  and  fome  parts  of  them 
afford  pumices,  which  higher  up  are  buried  under  vaft  accumulations  of  lava  that  has 
flowed  over  them.  Befides  the  pumices,  feveral  of  thefe  lavas,  in  the  direction  of  th« 
fouth-weft,  prefent  large  mattes  of  glafs,  partly  detached,  and  partly  incorporated  within 
them.  If  to  thefe  two  kinds  of  vitrifications  we  add  the  others  which  lie  under  the 
Caftle  of  Lipari,  and  on  its  fides,  and  which  make  a  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  Monte  tlella 
Guardia,  we  fhall  perceive  how  much  this  mountain  muft  have  abounded  in  vitreous- 
eruptions  ;  an  abundance  which  will  appear  (till  greater  when  we  come  hereafter  to 
confider  its  more  elevated  parts. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  important  ohje&s  which  prefented  themfelves  to  my  obfervation: 
in  my  excurfion  round  the  bafe  of  Lipari ;  and  if  in  defcribing  them  I  may  appear  to  ■ 
have  been  fomewhat  too  diffufe,  their  number  and  importance,  and  my  defire  to  give 
the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  them,  .  muft  be  my  excufe.  The  interior  part  of  the 
ifland,  which  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider,  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  be  mote 
concife. 
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VOLUME  TOE  THIRD, 

CHAP.  XVI.— LIPARI. 

*ART   THE    SECOND.— OBSERVATIONS    MADE    IN   THE  INTERIOR  PARTS  OP  LIPARI, 

AND    SEVERAL    OF    ITS    MOUNTAINS, 

Extremely  irregular  appearance  of  this  ifland. — No  charaftcrifed  crater  dif cover  able  in  it. 
— Conjecture  that  the  Monte  San  AngeIo>  and  the  Monte  della  Guardia,  the  highefl 
mountains  in  Lipari,  were  produced  by  two  diflin£l  volcanos. — Efflorefccnces  of  muriate 
of  ommrniac  (fal  ammoniac)  in  two  caverns  near  the  plain  called  La  Valle. — Curious 
volcanic  breccia. — The  volcanic  tufa  which ,  on  one  fide \  covers  the  who'e  mountain  of  the 
celebrated  Stoves  for  vapour  baths  J  of  Lipari,  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  an 
earthy  current ;  and  is  remarkable  for  containing  true  ligneous  coal. — Conjectural  in- 
quiries into  the  origin  of  this.— The  road  that  leads  from  the  town  to  the  flovcs  formed, 
in  a  great  meafure,  of  tufa  corroded  by  the  rain  water.  -  Various  bodies  obfervable  within 
this  corroded  tufa* — Detached  picas  of  enamel \  which  include  many  fmall  bulbous  bodies 
that  appear  to  be  garnets.—  Comparison  between  thefe  and  the  garnets  of  Vefuvius.— 
Enamel  of  the  Liparefe  garnets,  which  has  for  its  bafe  the  hornflone.— Detached  lavas 
in  the  road  leading  to  the  floves. — Volcanic  chryfolites  in  a  lava  with  a  hornflone  bafe. 
— Thefe  chryfolites  compared  with  thofe  of  Etna.— Large  pieces  of  red  porphyry  which  d$ 
not  feem  to  have  fuffered  fufion. — None  of  thefe  bodies  difpofedin  currents  ;  whence  it  is 
probable  that  they  have  been  thrown  into  the  air  byfome  volcano.  — A  fpacious  plain  of 
tufa  rendered  cultivable,  fttuated  beyond  the  Monte  della  Stufe9  which  affords  numerous 
pieces  ofthefincfl  and  purefi  glafs  found  in  Lipari. — Local  origin  of  this  glafs. — Bed  of 
pumices  on  the  extenftve  current  of  tufa  before  mentioned.— Stoves  of  Lipari  defcribed.—* 
Remains  of  conflagrations  of  fulphur  under  them,   and  in  their  environs.  —  Prodigious 
number  of  lavas  decompofed  by  the  attion  of fulphur eous  acid  vapours.  —  Oxyde  of  pure  iron 
depqfited  onfome  of  thefe  lavas. — Variety  of  colours  which  they  pre fent  to  the  eye. — Their 
decompofition  ufually  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  depth  of  their  maffes. — When  freed 
from  the  decompofition  which  renders  it  difficult  to  af certain  their  nature,  they  are  ufually 
found  of  a  petroftliceous  bafe. — This  decompofition  an-obflacle  to  their  fufioi}  in  the  fur* 
nace.— Explication  of  the  caufe  of  this  change. — Sulphates  of  lime  variously  coloured,  and 
adhering  to  the  decompofed  lavas.— Iron,  oxy dated,  and  modified  in  various  manners,  the 
caufe  of  the  different  colours  of  the  decompofed  lavas,  and  fulphates  of  lime. — Difcovery 
of  federal  amorphous  and  cryfiallifed  zeolites  near  the  fioves. — Jelly  which  they  for m  with 
mineral  acids.  -  Emit  bright  flajhes  when  on  the  point  of  melting,  and  fwell  confiderably 
on  their  aftual  fufion.  -  Terms  of  comparifon  between  thefe  zeolites  and  thofe  of  other 
countries. — Their  production  not  by  the  dry  but  the  humid  way. — Though  the  zeolites  of 
fever al  volcanized  countries  are  probably  formed  within  the  fea,  this  does  not  feem  to  be 
the  origin  of  thofe  of  Lipari f — Jn/lances  of  zeolites  produced  in  frefh  water. — Springs  of 
'hot  water  which  fupply  the  baths  of  Lipari.— Another  prodigious  accumulation  ofdecom- 

'  f  of ed  lavas,  and  fulphur es  of  lime,  on  the fouthern  fide  of  the  ifland.  —Perhaps  there  is 
no  volcanized  country  in  Europe  where  the  fulphur  eous  fumes  [ffuing  from  fubterranean 
conflagrations  are  Jo  extenftve  as  at  Lipari. — Vitrifications  of  Campo  Bianco,  and  the 
Monte  della  Cafiagna,  which  are  found  attached  to  thofe  of  the  A'onte  delle  Stufe,  the 
Monte  San  Angelo,  and  other  places. — Proofs  that  almo/l  two  thirds  of  Lipari,  which 
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ijtand  is  nineteen  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference \  are  compofed  of  vitrifications. *~Th& 

materials  of  which  this  ifland  is  compofed  principally  derived  from  the  pet  r  oft  lex,  feltfpars 

in  the  mafs,  and  bornflones,  in  part  ftmplyfufed  by  fubterraneous  combuftions,  and  in  a 

fiill  greater  part  vitrified. — Notwithjlanding  the  immenfe  accumulations  of  this  vitrifica- 

tion9  an  extraordinary  intenfity  of  heat  not  neceffary  to  be  fuppofed. — An  exception  in  the 

pumices  originating  from  granite*— Few  notices  left  us  by  ancient  authors  relative  to  the 

fires  of  Lipari ;  though  'sue  know  from  indubitable  authorities,  that  both  the  ifland  and 

the  city  exi/ied  before  the  Trojan  war.  •*-  No  eruptions  in  this  ifland  defcribed  by  hifiory* 

—Feeble  fires,  viftble  by  night,  alone  obferved  in  ancient  times. — This  ifland,  the  produce 

qffubterranean  conflagration,  had  arrived  at  its  greatefi  dimenftons^  before  it  was  noticed 

by  any  writer. 

TO  acquire  a  juft  knowledge  of  the  taterior  part  of  a  mountainous  vulcanized  coun- 
try, the  bell  method,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  firft  to  afcend  the  higheft  "mountain,  andr 
after  having  examined  the  furnmit,  to  turn  the  eye  downward,  and  obferve  the  chain 
©f  fmaller  mountains  that  furround  it.  We  may  thus,  at  one  glance,  difcover  the  form* 
of  thefe  inferior  mountains,  their  interchangeable  connexion,,  and  the  relations  which 
rhey  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  the  primary  mountain,  whh  other  important  obje£tsr 
which  had  we  firft  afcended  one  of  the  lower  eminences,  we  (hould  not  have  been  able 
to  afeertain  with  equal  precifion  and  elearnefs. 

After,  therefore,  having  made  refearches,  with  the  grated  diligence,  around  the-* 
fhore  of  Lipari,  when  I  proceeded  according  to  my  original  intention,  to  explore  like-' 
wife  the  internal  parts  of  the  ifland ;  I  firft  afcended  to  the  furnmit  of  the  Monte  Saitf 
Angelo,  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Lipari ;  this  being  the  higheft  mountain  ii* 
the  ifland.  Here  the  whole  of  the  ifland  prefented  itfelf,  at  once,  to  my  view,  and  I- 
could  perceive  that,  far  from  having  a  conical  figure,  fuchas  is  that  of  Stromboli,  and? 
in  a  certain  manner  of  Vulcano,  it  is  compofed  of  groups  of  broken  and  half  deftroyecfr 
mountains  cbnfufedly heaped  together;  which  give  it  a  mod  irregular  appearance.  It 
is  evident  that  the  volcanic  fires  have  raged  in  many  places,  and  that,  from  their  too. 
great  proximity  to  each  other,  they  h^ve  not  been  able  to  form  thofe  diftinft  cone* 
which  are  fo  obfervable  in  Vefuvius  and  on  Etna.  But  the  matters  ejected -by  the  fupe- 
rior  vokanos,  pouring  upon  thofe  which  iffued  from  the  lower,  have  produced  in  every- 
part  confufion  and  diforder.  From  the  lummit  of  Etna  we  may  difcover  a  multitude 
of  fubjacent  craters,  weil  characterized ;  but  from  that  of  San  Angelo  I  could  not  per- 
ceive one.  There  are,  indeed,  many  openings  and  hollows  to  be  feen,  which  once 
perhaps  were  fiery  mouths;  but  none  of  .thefe  cavities  have  at  prefent  the  figure  of  an 
inverted  tunnel,  poffibiy  becaufe  they  hav«  been  in  part  filled  up  and  deftroyed  by  fub-- 
fequent  eruptions,  or  by  time. 

M.  Dolomieu  obferved  at  the  furnmit  of  this  mountain  a  circular  plain,  furrounded 
by  eminences  fhelving  towards  the  infide,  which  he  imagined  might  be  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  crater.  This  conje&ure,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  fpot,  does  not* 
appear  to  me  improbable.  The  lame  naturalift  likewile  fuppofes  that  this  mountain^ 
the  height  of  which  is  nearly  a  mile  above  the  fea,  was  the  firft  that  was  formed  in  the 
ifland  through  which  the  volcano  burft  forth,  and  which \ferved  as  a  bafe  and  fupport 
for.  the  other  mountains  that  were  thrown  up  afterwards.  This  opinion  is  extremely 
plaufible;.  but  the  faft  may  likewife  be,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  mountain,  at  the  time 
of  its  production,  or  very  loon  afterwards,  had  for  its  companion  the  Monte  ddla' 
Guardia,  which  looks  towards  the  fouth,  and  of  which  I  have  before  fpoken  ;  both  be- 
caufe the  latter  is  feparated  from  the  former,  and  becaufe  it  is  little  inferior  to  it  in  height. 
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From  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  a  view  of  the  places  .themfelves,  I  conceive  It  not  impro- 
bable that  thefe  two  mountains,  which  rife  fo  much  higher  than  the  reft,  have  been 
produced  by  two  diftinft  volcanos,  and  were  the  firft  that  emerged  from  the  fea  ;  form- 
ing then  two  fmall  iflands,  which  afterwards,  enlarging  their  bafe,  united  into  one-; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  other  volcanic  iflands  originally  confided  of  feveral  parts,  which 
afterwards  were  joined.  To  thefe  two  mountains  fubfequent  eruptions  made  newaddU 
tions,  until  at. length  the  whole  of  the  ifland  of  Lipari  was  produced,  which,  from  the 
erofton  of  the  rains  and  the  fea,  is  now  certainly  lefs  than  it  once  was, 

From  Monte  San  Angelo,  I  paffed  to  the  Monte  della  Guardia,  which  on  the  fide  to- 
wards the  fea-  prefents  only  fteep  and  rugged  precipices  of  lava,  and  confequently  is 
deprived  of  all  vegetation  and  verdure ;  but  on  the  land  fide,  which  is  oppofite  in  one 
part  to  the  city,  it  is  formed  with  gentle  declivities,  and  covered  with  vineyards ;  for, 
as  its  foil  is  tufaceous,  it  lefs  refills  cultivation  than  any  other  volcanic  product.  While 
(landing  on  the  fummit  I  was  ftill  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  this  mountain  is 
*iot  an  acceffary  to,  or  prolongation  of,  that  of  San  Angelo ;  but  that  it  forms  a  whole 
of  itfelf,  and  may  be  called  primary  equally  with  the  other,  from  the  diflance  between 
them,  and  the  wide  valley,  running  from  eaft  to  weft,  by  which  they  are  feparated. 

Having  vifited  thefe  two  mountains,  Which  are  the  loftiefl  in  the  ifland,  I  proceeded 
next  to  examine  the  leffer  eminences,  and  found  additional  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
already  obferved  j  I  mean  that  thefe  eminences  have  entirely  loft  the  true  form  of  vol- 
canic craters,  fo  much  have  the  matters  eje&ed  from  them  interfered  each  other,  and 
confiifedty  intermixed.  The  long  and  unknown  feries  of  years  that  has  elapfed  fince 
thefe  eruptions  muft,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  to  increale  the  confufion.  Except- 
ing, therefore,  fome  few  fiat  places,  and  practicable  declivities,  which  the  inhabitants 
have  rendered  cultivable  by  great  labour,  Lipari  is  a  ruinous  pile  of  horrid  precipices, 
rugged  cliffs,  and  enormous  mattes ;  and  there  is  no  fummit  or  projecting  part  of  a 
mountain  which  does  not  exhibit  manifeft  indications  of  its  future  tall  and  definition. 
The  materials  of  which  thefe  ruins  are  formed  are  pumices,  enamels,  and  glaffes,  which 
I  (hall  not  defcribe,  becaufe  they  are  partly  the  fame,  and  partly  extremely  analogous  to 
*hofe  of  which  I  have  already  given  the  description. 

Some  of  ihe  natives,  by  the  accounts  they  gave  me,  excited  my  curiofity  to  vifit  a 
cavern  fituated  in  a  fmall  plain  called  La  Valle,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  weft 
of  the  city.  This  cavern  has  its  mouth  in  a  rock  of  decompofed  lava,  and  a  man  may 
walk  into  it  to  the  diflance  of  fifty  paces.  Its  fides  are  covered  with  efflorefcences  of 
muriate  of  ammoniac,  as  were  likewife  thofe  of  another  fmaller  cavern  in  the  fame  rock. 
This  fait  muft  have  been  formed  by  fublimation,  having  been  reduced  to  vapour  by 
fubterraneous  fires,  and  thus  attached  itfelf  to  the  fides  of  thefe  two  caverns,  as  it  is  found 
attached  in  many  other  volcanic  places  ;  but  of  thefe  fires  and  ammoniacal  vapours  no 
traces  whatever  now  exift. 

In  this  fhort  excurfion  I  found  by  the  way  a  volcanic  breccia,  which,  on  account  of 
the  heterogeneous  fubftances  it  contained,  it  would  be  improper  to  pals  without  notice. 
It  is  found  in  large  ifolated  pieces,  but  I  was  unable  to  difcover  from  what  vein  it  de- 
rived its  origin.  Its  principal  fub (lance  is  an  earthy  lava,  of  a  blueilh  grey,  a  coarfe 
grain,  and  little  hardnefs.     In  this  were  inclofed  the  following  bodies : 

Firft,  fragments  of  two  kinds  of  lava j  the  one  black,  of  a  fcaly  fra&ure,  and  which 
-moved  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  diflance  of  two  lines ; "  the  other  of  a  grey  ground,  a 
very  rough  furface,  an  unequal  fra&ure,  which  gave  fparks  with  fteel,  and  contained 
fmall  plates  of  feltfpar.  Both  were  of  the  horn-ftone  bafe,  and  emitted  a  ftrong  argiU 
,laceous  odour. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  feveral  pieces  of  vitreous  lava,  of  a  very  beautiful  colour,  between  a  green  • 
and  a  bhie :  by  its  fmoothneis,  clear  fra&ure,  its  afpe&,  and  want  of  hardnefs,  it  re- 
sembles the  pitch-ftone,  or  pitch-blende. 

Thirdly,  numerous  fmall  pieces  of  a  cinerous  compact  pumice 

'Fourthly,  %pieces  of  a  whitiih  femi-tranfparent  glafc. 

Fifthly,  fmall  pieces  of  a  colourlefs  glafs,  refembling  in  tranfparency  fa&itfous  glafs. 
The  largeft  piec^  was  fourteen  lines  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth,  and  was,  like  the 
ethers,  buried  in  the  breccia. 

Thefe  five  fpecies  of  volcanic  produ&ions  were  certainly  not  natural  to  the  fubftance 
of  the  lava ;  for  their  fra&ures  and  angles  are  very  vifible,  and  by  carefully  breaking 
the  lava  they  may  be  extracted  entire.  We  mud  therefore  conclude  that  they  .were 
abforbed  and  inclofed  in  the  lava  when  it  was  in  morion,  and  thus  were  confolidated 
into  one  body* 

In  making  thefe  obfervations  a  doubt  fuggefted  .itfelf.  Though  to  the  naked  eye, 
apd#  likewife  to  the  touch,  the  vitreous  lava  appears  perfe&ly  fmooth,  yet,  when  viewed 
with  a  lens  of  a  ftrong  magnifying  power,  its  furface  appeared  full  of  very  minute  fiC- 
fures.  At  leaft,  if  this  was  not  obfervable  in  all,  it  was  in  feveral  pieces  of  both  thefe 
kinds  of  glafs.  I  therefore  conje&ured,  that  when  thefe  fubftances  were  in  an  ignited 
ftate,  a  current  of  water  might  have  pafled  over  them ;  or  that  they  fuddenly  came  ia 
contact  with  the  cold  air ;  unlefs  we  rather  choofe  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  fiffures  were 
produced,  when  thefe  vitreous  bodies,  in  a  frigid  (late,  were  fuddenly  enveloped  in  the 
fiery  torrent. 

But  the  celebrated  Stoves  of  Lipari  appear  to  be  the  obje&  which  molt  excites  the 
curiofity  of  travellers ;  I  could  not  therefore  omit  to  vifit  them.  I  muft,  however,  con- 
fefs,  that  'the  road  which  led  to  them  afforded  me  more  inftruftive  obje&s  than  the 
ftoves  themfelves. 

Thefe  (loves  lie  to  the  weft  of  the  city,  at  the  diftauce  of  four  miles,  and  fomewhat 
beyond  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  which,  after  thofe  of  San  Angelo  and  della  Guardia, 
is  one  of  the  higheft  in  the  ifland.  The  road  I  went  was  that  which  leads  immediately 
from  the  city  to  the  ftoves,  and  the  only  one  which  can  be  travelled  without  great  diffi- 
•  culty.  It  is  in  a  great  degree  the  work  of  rain-waters,  Which  have  made  a  deep  exca- 
vation in  an  immenfe  mafs  of  tufa.  In  more  than  one  place  in  this  work  I  have  fpoken  * 
of  volcanic  tufas  but  almoft  always  incidentally.  The  prefent  fpecies  of  this  fubftance 
requires  to  be  treated  of  fomewhat  more  at  length. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  work,  when  fpeaking  of  the  volcanic  tufas  of  PofiHpo,  I  faid, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  was  probable  they  were  formed  by  flimy  eruptions ; 
though  I  would  not  deny  that  afhes,  fand,  and  other  fubtile  matters  eje&ed  by  volcanos, 
penetrated  either  by  the  rain-waters  or  thofe  of  the  fea  when  they  covered  the  bafes 
of  the  burning  mountains,  have  been  confolidated  into  fome  tufas  *•  The  tufa  of  Li- 
pari, of  which  I  now  fpeak,  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  an  earthy  current.  It 
begins  at  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  city,  and  continues  without  interruption  to 
beyond  the  fummit  of  the  Monte  della  Stufe,  or  Mbuntain  of  the  Stoves.  This  moun- 
tain, like  moft  of  the  others,  varies  confidently  in  its  different  parts,  in  one  place  prefent* 
ing  gentle  declivities,  and  in  another  fteep  and  rugged  defcents ;  here  plains  nearly  level, 
and  thefe  precipices  almoft  perpendicular.  The  tufa  with  which  it  is  covered  takes  ex* 
a&ly  the  fame  courfe,  and  fometimes  curves,  and  as  it  were  waves  on  the  furface :  nor 
does  it  in  the  leaft  differ  in  its  finuofities  and  windings,  from  the  moft  completely  cha- 
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i-afteri/ed  currents  of  lava,  which  it  likewlfe  refemWes  by  being  difpofed  in  beds  lyni£ 
one  over  the  other,  as  apears  in  thofe  places  which  have  been  mod  corroded  by  the  rain. 
1  therefore  was  of  opinion  that  this  tufa  had  been  a  ftream,  if  I  may  ufethe  expreffion, 
of  flimy  fubftances  that  had  flowed  down  the  mountain  ;  as  examples  are  not  waiting 
of  funilar  eruptions  produced  in  the  humid  way  in  the  mountains  Vefuviug,  Etna,  and 

Hecla. 

But  here  a  difficulty  prefented  itfelf  in  oppofition  to  this  hypothefi*    Had  this  part 

of  the  mountain  been  inundated  by  a  torrent  of  water  ifluing  from  the  earth,  when  its 
violence  had  ceafed,  the  more  heavy  bodies  muft  have  fubfided  to  the  bottom  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  gravity,  the  lefs  heavy  have  remained  above  them,  and  the  lighted 
have  occupied  the  higheft  place ;  which,  however,  is  not  the  faft,  fmce,  as  we  (hall  fee, 
at  a  fmall  depth  within  the  tufa,  are  found  large  maffes  of  lavas,  enamels,  and  gUffes- 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  improbable  that  thefe  maffes  may  have  been  thrown  out 
from  fome  burning  mouth,  after  the  hardening  of  the  tufa,  within  which  they  have  not 

Not  only  the  pofition  and  winding  courfe  of  this  tufa  over  the  back  and  fides  of  the 
mountain  fufficiently  prove  that  it  once  flowed  •,  its  very  nature  is  a  ftrong  confirma- 
tion of  this  faft.  It  is  not  an  aggregation  of  aflies  and  fand;  a  mixture  of  fragments* 
of  fhoerls,  feltfpars,  and  lavas  decompofed,  and  rendered  earthy,  and  faftened  together 
by  the  aftion  of  the  water,  becoming  fo  hard  as  to  be  cut  into  pieces  proper  for  build- 
ing,  as  is  the  cafe  with  many  other  tufas  j  but  it  is  merely  an  argillaceous  earth,  re- 
fembling,  from  its  foftnefs,  the  hardened  mud  of  rivers.  Its  colour  is  a  dull  grey* 
its  ftrufture  fomewhat  granular*  and  fo  yielding  that  it  may  be  crumbled  and  pulverized 
between  the  fingers.  It  is  light,  adheres  flightly  to  the  infide  of  the  lip,  emits  a  feeble 
argillaceous  odour,  and,  when  immerfed  in  water,  greedily  imbibes  it  in  every.paru 

In  the  furnace  it  firft  acquired  a  reddifli  brown  colour,  and  afterwards  the  black  co- 
lour of  iron.  It  became  fo  hard  that  it  gave  fparks  with  fteel,  without  however  vitrt 
fying,  except  that  its  furface  affumed  a  kind  of  vitreous  varnifli. 

The  depth  of  this  tufa  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  mountain.  In  fome 
places  it  is  feveral  feet  deep,  in  others  but  a  few,  and  in  others  there  is  fo  great  a  quan. 
tity  of  it  that,  notwithftanding  the  excavations  made  in  it  by  the  rains,  I  was  unable  to 
afcertain  its  depth.  But  in  every  place  where  I  could  difcover  the  bottom,  I  obferved 
that  it  refted  on  a  bed  of  pumices,  partly  pulverized,  and  partly  in  detached  pieces  ap- 
•  proaching  to  the  globofe  form.  They  belong  to  the  clafs  of  the  lighted  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances. It  appears,  therefore,  indubitable,  that  thefe  pumices  had  been  thrown  out  of 
the  burning  mouth  of  fome  volcano,  before  the  flowing  of  the  tufaceous  current. 

This  tufa  prefented  a  very  unexpected  phenomenon.  On  breaking  it,  its  fra&ures 
exhibited  fmall  black  particles,  which  were  diftinftly  recognized  to  be  true  coal,  from 
their  blacknefs,  lightnefs,  drynefs,  the  facility  with  which  they  broke,  and  their  fmall 
degree  of  hardnefs.  Some  of  them,  likewife,  when  expofed  to  fire  in  the  open  air, 
fumed,  and  became  red  hot;  others  emitted  a  little  flame.  The  latter  had  not  been 
perfeftly  reduced  to  coal,  as  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  wood  were  ftill  to  befeen.  Thefe 
coals  were  fmall  'cylinders  from  two  or  three  lines  in  length  to  twelve  or  fourteen,  and 
'  of  proportional  thicknefs.  They  appeared  to  have  appertained  to  branches  of  trees  or 
flirubs  j  they  are  buried  in  the  tufa  at  various  depths,  and  are  found,  though  thinly  tat- 
tered, through  its  whole  extent. 

This  fa&,  never  before,-  to  my -knowledge,  obferved  by  others  in  volcanic  tufas, 
might  induce  us  to  imagine  that  the  two  methods,^  the  humid  and  the  dry,  had  here  been 
combined  j  and  that  the  watery  flime"when  it  flowed  down  the  mountain,  had  been  pe- 
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netratedfby  the  fire  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  had  inflamed,  and  converted  into  coal,  the 
vegetables  it  met  with  in  its  way.  This  explanation  is  certainly  not  free  from  difficulties, 
as  the  reader,  no  doubt,  already  perceives ;  it  therefore  may  appear  more  probable 
that  the  earthy  inundation  had  involved,  and  carried  with  itfelf,  thefe  carbonaceous  fub* 
fiances,  which  exifted  previous  to  its  eruption,  and  which  derived  their  origin  from  a 
fliower  of  ignited  matter  having  burned,  but  not  entirely  confumed,  the  few  plants 
which  feebly  vegetated  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain. 

It  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  rapid  defcent  of  the  rain-waters  on  that  part  of  the 
mountain  which  leads  to  the  (loves,  has  corroded  the  tufa  to  a  great  depth ;  and  it  is 
in  the  middle  of  thefe  corrofions  that  we  meet  with  various  volcanic  bodies,  which,  to* 
gether  with  others  lying  in  the  public  road,  merit  well  to  be  defcribed. 

Firft,  we  find  pieces  of  enamel  of  every  fize,  which,  though  they  are  fmooth  with* 
out,  when  broken,  have,  within,  an  angular  fra&ure.  Their  colour  is  a  pale  blue ;  they 
have  no  great  brilliancy,  nor  are  they  very  hard,  as  they  fly  in  pieces  when  ftruck 
agftinft  the  fteel.  The  caufe  of  the  want  of  hardnefs  in  this  enamel,  may  be  afcribed 
to  the  fiffures,  of  which  it  is  full ;  and  thefe,  perhaps,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  piece? 
of  enamel  being  red-hot  when  they  fell  into  the  tufa  not  yet  dry.  The  feltfpars  it  con- 
tains have  the  fame  crack,  and  probably  from  the  fame  caufe. 

In  the  fame  places  is  found  another  kind  of  enamel  containing  a  great  number  of 
fmall  bodies,  which  I  will  not  abfolutely  affirm  to  be  garnets,  becaufe  I  was  not  able  to 
analyze  them  in  the  humid  way  ;  but  their  external  characters,  together  with  the  proofs 
furnifhed  by  the  dry  way,  almoft  induce  me  to  conclude  them  fuch.  In  all  my  volca- 
nic refearches  I  have  never  met  with  any  fimilar.  In  general  they  have  a  bulbous  figure, 
and  are  of  a  blackifh  colour,  which  in  fome  inclines  to  a  red.  Their  furface  is  fmooth 
and  {hining,  their  recent  fra&ures  lamellar,  perfe&ly  vitreous,  and  will  cut  glafs.  The 
largeft  are  about  three  lines  and  a  half  in  thicknefs,  and  are  opake ;  the  fmalleft,  al?oi^t 
the  third  part  of  a  line,  and  lire  femi-tranfparent.  They  give  fparks  with  fteel,  and 
melt  in  the  furnace  into  a  black  and  fcoriaceous  enamel*  Thefe  charaQers,  taken 
together,  certainly  give  them  a  great  refemblance  to  garnets :  I  (hall  not  therefore  he* 
fitate  to  clafs  them  with  that  fpecies  of  ftone ;  as  their  not  being  cryftallized  is  of  little 
importance,  fince  we  know  that  there  are  alfo  amorphous  garnets. 

While  employed  in  the  examination  of  thefe  {tones,  I  refolved  to  compare  them:with 
the  Vefuvian  garnets ;  for,  in  my  excurfion  to  that  volcano,  I  had  collected  feveral  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  them  on  Monte  Somma,  which  is  the  ancient  Vefuvius.  I  made  feve- 
ral experiments  on  four  of  thefe,  of  which  the  following  is  the  refult. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  found  in  a  lava  with  a  horn-ftone  bafe,  of  a  yellowifh  grey  colour, 
an  unequal  furface,  and  of  a  confidence  little  different  from  earthy,  from  the  great  al- 
teration it  has  undergone;  not,  as  far  as  appears,  from  fulphureous  exhalations,  but 
from  the  attion  of  the  atmofphere.  The  garnets  it  contains  have  likewife  fufFered  in- 
jury, having  loft  a  part  of  their  native  luftre,  and  being  eafily  broken  pr  crumbled  to 
pieces  from  the  multitude  of  minute  fiffures  and  cracks  in  them.  They,  however,  re- 
tain fomewhat  of  the  vitreous  charafter.  Their  colour  is  between  a  white  and  a  grey. 
At  firft  view  their  figure  appears  perfe&ly  globular ;  but  oh  extracting  them  from  the 
ftone,  their  matrix,  (which  may  eafily  be  done,)  and  attentively  examining  them,  they 
are  found  to  have  facets,  though  it  is  not  poffible  to  afcertain  the  number  of  them,  as 
many  of  the  angles  have  been  defaced  by  .time.  I  {hall  only  obferye,  that  having  broken 
one  of  thefe  garnets  into  two  equal  parts,  the  perimeter  of  each  half  was  odagonal. 
This  fra&ure  at  the  fame  lime  {hewed  the  texture  of  the  garnet,  which  is  compofed  of 
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very  thin  circular  leaves.  Thefe  ganiets  are  of  different  fizes,  from  four  lines  and  a 
half  to  one  fixth  of  a  line. 

The  furnace  reduces  the  matrix-lava  to  a  compact  enamel  of  the  colour  of  pitch; 
but  it  leaves  the  garnets  untouched,  which  only  become  fomewhat  whiter,  more  vitre- 
ous, and  more  hard.  The  blacknefs  of  the  enamel  being  a  contrail  to  the  whitenefs  of 
the  garnets,  a  great  nupiber  of  the  latter  become  confpicuous,  which  before  were  not 
vifible  in  the  lava ;  and,  notwithftanding  their  extreme  minutenefs,  they  remain  unin- 
jured by  the  fire. 

The  garnets  of  the  fecond  fpecies  are  contained  in  a  lava  which  has  for  its  bafe  a  foft 
horn-ftone.  They  are  larger  than  the  former^  and  entirely  opake.  Th^y  are  white  as 
fnow,  and  more  brilliant  in  their  fractures  than  the  preceding.  Many  of  them  are  of  a 
round  figure,  and  manifeftly  {hew  a  cryftallization  in  various  facets ;  which,  however, 
it  is  impoffible  to  number  as  they  break  in  pieces  if  we  attempt  to  extrad  them  from 
the  lava.     Many  others  of  them  are  of  very  irregular  forms. 

Several  of  this  fecond  fpecies  of  garnets  inclofe  within  them  fmall  prifmatic  ftiorfls* 
of  the  colour  and  luftre  of  afphaltum,  which  probably  pre-exifted  completely  formed* 
and  were  taken  into  the  moifture  from  which  the  garnet  derived  its  origin. 

Thefe  garnets  are,  likewife,  infufible  in  the  furnace,  though  the  lava  is  converted 
into  a  porous  fcoria. 

The  third  kind  is  ftrongly  infixed  in  a  heavy  lava,  which  alfo  has  for  its  bafe  the  horn, 
ftone,  is  of  an  iron-black,  compatt,  but  not  fufficiently  hard  to  give  fjparks  with  fteeL 
The  garnets,  which  are  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  and  fome  of  them  four  lines  in  dia- 
meter, for  the  moft  part  have  clefts  or  fiflures,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  in  the  recent 
fraftures  the  furface  refembles  a  round  polypetalous  flower. 

The  furnace  melted  the  lava,  but  not  the  garnets,  which  only  acquired  the  red  colour 
of  copper. 

The  garnets  of  the  fourth  and  lad  fpecies  have  four-and-twenty  facets,  arid  are  femi- 
tranfparent,  white,  and  vitreous.  Their  matrix  is  a  compaft  lava  of  a  horn-ftone  bafe, 
which  emits  an  argillaceous  odour.  In  the  furnace  it  changes  into  a  black  enamellar 
produft,  but  the  garnets  remain  untouched. 

'  On  comparing  thefe  refults  with  others  before  detailed,. we  {hail  find  that  the  ftru&ute 
of  the  Vefuvian  garnets,  fo  far  as  it  is  vitreous  and  lamellar,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  thofe 
of  Lipari ;  but  that,  when  expofed  to  the  fire  a  difference  is  found  between  thefe  two 
{tones,  the  one  eafily  melting  in  the  furnace,  and  the  other  proving  refraftory. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  thefe  four  fpecies  of  garnets  were  infufible  in  the  furnace, 
though  continued  in  it  for  feveral  days,  I  had  recourfe  to  oxygenous  gas  (or  dephlo- 
gifticated  air,)  by  the  a&ion  of  which  they  all  melted,  though  flowly.  When  the  ma- 
trix lava  flowed  like  common  glafs,  the  fmall  pieces  of  garnet  within  it  remained  un- 
changed ;  but  at  length  fufed,  though  without  incorporating  with  the  lava,  fo  as  to  form 
•  a  homogeneous  whole. 

Thofe  chemifts  and  naturalifts,  who,  before  me,  have  made  experiments  with  fire  on 
the  Vefuvian  garnets,  have  defcribed  refults  fimilar  to  thofe  I  obferved.  Bergmann 
fays  thefe  garnets-melt  with  the  blow-pipe  alone,  but  a  vehement  fire  is  neceffary  *. 
Sauffure  tells  us,  that  a  fpotted  lava  (lave.h  oeil  deperdrix)  which  he  found  on  Monte 
Somma,  acquired,  after  fufion,  a  black  vitrified  ground,  but  that  the  poly hedrous  grains 
of  this  lava  remained  unchanged  in  the  moft  violent  fire  j  and  by  poly  hedrous  grains  it 

*  Dc  Produ&ii  Vulcanicia. 
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is  evident  that  he  means  what  I  and  others  have  called  garnets  *.  With  refped  to  the 
a&ion  of  oxygenous  gas  upon  them,  we  may  refer  to  Ehrmann,  in  his  work  on  the  Air 
of  Kre.  €<  The  white  opake  garnet  of  Vefuvius,"  fays  this  writer,  "  differs  from  gar- 
nfets  properly  fo  called,  in  this,  that  it  melts  with  extreme  difficulty,  (with  the  affiftance 
of  oxygenous  gas  is  here  to  be  underftood,)  and  at  length,  after  continual  ebullition, 
becomes  a  mafs  perfe&ly  fimilar  to  quartz,  even. in  its  fra&ure,  and  which  crackles  in 
like  manner  between  the  teeth/' 

This  kind  of  ebullition  I  have  obferved  in  the  four  varieties  of  garnets  above  men- 
tioned, when  they  were  in  a  (late  of  fufion.  The  firft  and  third  likewife  produced  two 
fmali,  mattes  refembling  quartz,  but  thofe  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  variety  were  fpongy. 
It  is  very  poffible  that  this  author  only  made  his  experiments  on  one  fpecies. 

Some  learned  naturalifts  are  of  Qpinion  that  the  garnets  of  Vefuvius  are  improperly  fo 
denominated ;  firft,  becaufe  they  contain  no  iron ;  fecondly,  becaufe  they  fufe  with  dif- 
ficulty ;  and,  thirdly,  becaufe  they  differ  in  the  proportionate  qualities  of  their  condi- 
ment parts  from  thofe  of  true  garnets.  Thefe  reafons,  however,  do  not  appear  to  me 
fufficient  to  exclude  them  from  being  claffed  with  this  kind  of  ftones.  It  is  true,  that 
iron  is  ufually  contained  in  garnets,  but  it  is  not  effenrial  to  them ;  as  has  been  obferved 
by  Bergmann,  who,  in  tranfparent  garnets  found  only  t£v  parts  of  this  metal*  The 
abfence  of  iron,  probably,  therefore,  renders  them  fo  difficult' to  fufe.  With  refpeft 
to  their  conftituent  parts  theSwedifh  chemift  (Bergmann)  has  obferved,  that  the  princU 
pal  of  thefe  is  filex,  the  next  alumine,  and  .that  which  is  leaft  of  all  in  quantity,  lime* 
This  anal y  (is  agrees  with  that  made  by  Achard  on  fome  bf  the  pureft  Bohemian  gar* 
nets ;  and  fuch  a  proportidn  of  the  conftituent  principles  is  fufficiently  fuitable  to  that  of 
the  garnets  of  Vefuvius,  in  which  Bergmann  found  about  fifty-five  parts  of  filex,  thirty- 
nine  of  alumine,  and  fix  of  lime.  And  though  the  proportion  of  the  filex  to  the 
alumine  is  not  entirely  the  fame  in  bbth  thefe  ftones,  the  difference  is  not  fo  great*  in 
my  opinion,  as  to  induce  us  to  confider  them  as  two  diftin&  fpecies ;  as  will  appear  by 
comparing  the. numbers'  55  and  39,  which  exprefs  the  quantities  of  filex  and  alumine 
in  the  Vefuvian  garnets,  with  the  numbers  48  and  30,  denoting  thofe  of  the  fam* 
two  earths  in  the  Bohemian  garnets,  analyzed  by  the  before-cited  chemift  of  Berlin 

(Achard).  •'.'•.. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  garnets  of  Lipari :  thefe  do  not  fo  tenaciouffy  adhere 
to  their  bafe  as  we  almoft  always  find  the  feltfpars  and  fhoerls ;  but,  like  other  garnets, 
are  implanted  in  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may-  be  eafily  detached  without  break* 
ing,  leaving  the  exatt  impreffion  of  their  figure  in  the  enamel  This  enamel,  which  is 
compad,  heavy,  and  of  a  grey  cinereous  colour,  is  found  in  detached  pieces,  both  in 
the  road  and  in  the  tufa  j  and  is  the  firft  production  which  prefents  itfelf,vafter  leaving, 
the  city  to  proceed  towards  the  ftoves. 

Continuing  our  journey  ftill  further  along  this  road,,  we  find  in  ft,  and  likewife  within 
the  tufa,  very  curious  mixtures  of  a  white  argillaceous  earth  and  black  enamel;  both 
of  which  are  fo  mingled  and  kneaded  together,  that  we  can  fcarcely  find  a  quantity  of 
this  earth  of  the  fize-of  a  pea,  which  does  not  contain  feveral  particles  of  this  enamel ; 
and  very  few  indeed  are  the  pieces  of  enamel  that  contain  none  of  this  earth.  It  has 
an  earthy  odour,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue. 

In  the  fame  filiations  where  tins  peculiar  mixture  is  found,  we  likewife  meet  with  an 
enamel  containing  garnets,  fimilar  to  thofe  above  mentioned,  but  larger,  and  more  ap* 
proaching  to  a  globular  figure*    It  is  remarkable  that  this  enamel,  in  fome  places, 


*  Voyage  dan*  let  Alpcs*  tos&i. 


forms 
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forms  one  whole  with  tome  pieces  of  lava  of  a  horn*ftone  bafe,  which  alfo  contains 
garnets. 

Ifhall  briefly  diflmguifh  four  fpecies  of  lava,  each  of  a  horn-ftone  bafe,  which  are 
met  with,  in  detached  pieces,  on  the  road  to  the  ftoves. 

The  firft  has  a  fibrous  fra&ure,  the  colour  of  iron,  fome  appearance  of  porofity* 
f Sufficient  hardnefs  to  give  fparks  with  fteel,  and  the  power  to  move  the  magnetic 
needle  at  the  diflance  of  a  line  and  a  quarter.  It  emits  an  earthy  odour,  and  contains 
feltfpars. 

The  fecond  is  of  a  black-grey  colour,  and,  though  compact,  rather  foft.  Almoft  one 
half  of  it  confifts  of  rhomboidal  feltfpars. 

The  third  only  differs  from  the  fecond  by  being  fomewhat  more  compact,  harder, 
and  containing  fewer  feltfpars. 

The  fourth,  which  infolidity,  weight,  and  hardnefs,  exceeds  the  three  preceding,,  has 
2.  black  ferrugineous  colour,  an  earthy  frafture,  adheres  (lightly  to  the  tongue,  and 
emits  the  ufual  argillaceous  odour.  It  moves  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  diflance  of 
half  a  line. 

'      AH  thefe  four  kinds  of  lavas  are  changed,  in  the  furnace,  into  vitreous  fcorfee,  but 
without  the  fufion  of  their  feltfpars. 

* ,  Having  mentioned  thefe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  defcribe  fomewhat  more  at  length, 
another  fpecies  of  lava,  which  is  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  extremely  beautiftA 
volcanic  chryfolites. 

This  lava  has  for  its  bafe  a  foft  horn-ftone ;  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  un- 
equal in  its  fra&ures  on  account  of  the  fiffures  which  feparate  its  parts.  It  is  found  in 
detached  pieces,  like  the  four  preceding  lavas,  but  thefe  pieces  are  rare.  It  gives  but  few 
fparks  with  fteel,  emirs  a  flight  argillaceous  odour,  and  afts  on  the  magnetic  needle 
at  the  diflance  of  a  full  line.  In  confequence  of  its  numerous  fiffures  it  is  rather 
light,  and  when  ftruck  with  a  hammer  is  fomewhat  fonorous.  I  omit  to  mention 
Tome  fmall  fcales  of  feltfpar  incorporated  in  it,  and  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
chryfolites. 

Thefe,  when  fituated  in  the  external  parts  of  the  lava,  which  have  fuffered  by  fhfe 
influence  of  the  atmofphere  and  elements,  readily  attract  the  eye  by  their  lively  colour, 
which  is  between  a  green  and  a  yellow,  but  in  the  recent  fradares  they  fhine  with 
much  more  brilliant  ccflours.  The  moll  confpicuous  are  the  golden-yellow,  and  the 
fine  grafs-green,  with  which  fometimes  is  mixed  a  fire-red,  tempered  with  a  tinge  of 
purple.  If  thefe  chryfolites  are  expofed  to  the  immediate  light  of  the  fun,  and  viewed 
.under  certain  angles,  their  colours  become  much  more  lively  and  bright.  Many  of 
them  are  amorphous,  but  fome  are  quadrangular  prifms.  Their  furface,  in  the  frac- 
tures, fhines  with  a  glafly  brilliancy,  and  is  fometimes  fmooth,  and  fometimes  rough, 
according  as  the  plates  of  which  the  chryfolites  are  compofed  may  have  been  broken. 
The  fmall  fragments  of  them  are  angular  and  femi-tranfparent.  Thefe  chryfolites 
.give  fparks  with  fteel,  and  cut  glafs  nearly  like  rock-cryftal.  The  largeft  are  not  lefe 
than  three  lines  and  a  half  in  length,  but  the  fmalleft  can  fcarcely  be  difcerned  by  the 
naked  eye.  They  are  fo  firmly  infixed  in  the  lava,  that  only  fragments  of  them  can 
be  detached. 

The  fire  of  the  furnace,  and  that  of  the  blow-pipe,  not  only  will  not  fufe  thefe  minute 
ftones,  but  are  unable  to  injure  them  either  in  their  colours  or  texture.  Oxygenous 
gas  (dephlogiflicated  air)  alone  difcolours  them,  and  meks  them  iato'a  globule  of  a 
white  colour,  but  without  brilliancy* 

Though 
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Though  it  waa  not  known  till  the  prefent  time  that  Lipari  afforded  volcanic  cryfo. 
Ikes,  they  had  been  before  found  in  volcanized  countries,  as  in  Vivarais  and  Velay,  by 
M.  Faujas,  and  on  Mount  Etna  by  M.  Dolomieu.  But  on  comparing  their  chryfolites 
with  mine,  I  find  certain  differences  and  refemblances,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  enu- 
merate. 

The  chryfolites  obferved  and  defcribed  by  M.  Faujas,  when  examined  with  the  lens, 
are  found  to  be  compofed  of  an  aggregate  of  arenaceous  grains,  more  or  lefs  fine,  and 
more  or  lefs  adherent ;  fcabrous,  irregular,  and  fometimes  forming  crufts  and  fmall 
iandy  fcales  ;  but  for  the  moft  part  having  the  appearance  of  angular  fragments  united 
by  infertion  into  each  other. 

The  chryfolites  of  Lipari  have  nothing  of  this  nature  in  their  ftru&ure.  I  broke 
(feveral  of  them,  and  examined  their  fragments  with  the  microfcope ;  but  they  never 
appeared  to  me  granular,  but  always  fmooth  and  glaffy.  The  mod  minute  parts  of  thefe 
chryfolites  exhibited  the  fame  afpeft  they  presented  when  whole. 

I  mud  not  omit  to  mention  another  difference  of  importance,  which  is,  that  the 
chryfolites  of  Lipari  are  only  a  few  lines  in  length,  whereas  thofe  defcribed  by,  M.  Faujas 
are  fometimes  feveral  pounds  in  weight. 

They  agree,  however,  with  mine  in  their  infufibility  in  an  extremely  a&ive  fire  ;  for 
thofe  on  which  he  made  his  experiments  refilled  the  fire  of  common  furnaces,  however 
violent  and  continued  it  might  be,  and  could  not  be  reduced  to  a  (late  of  fufion  but 
by  the  aid  of  oxygenous  gas* 

The  colours  of  both  are  fometimes  the  fame.  I  fay  fometimes,  for  M.  Faujas  informs 
-us,  that  feveral  of  his  chryfolites  were  only  of  one  colour ;  a  green,  or  topaz-yellow. 

The  traits  of  refembbnce  and  difference  between  the  Liparefe  and  Etnean  chryfo- 
lites will  be  feen  by  comparing  the  defcription  I  have  given  of  the  former  with  \yhat 
M.  Dolomieu  fays  of  the  latter,  in  the  work  I  have  frequently  cited.  He  tells  us,  that 
fome  of  the  chryfolites  he  found  there  are  amorphous,  others  cryftallized  in  tetragonal 
or  hexagonal  prifms,  fometimes  with  an  hexagonal  pyramid ;  that  their  frafturc  is 
partly  conchoidal,  and  partly  lamellar ;  that  they  are  harder  than  quartz  ;  that  they  are 
more  or  lefs  transparent ;  that  their  colour  is  a  greenifh  yellow,  with  various  tinges, 
and  that  they  are  fufible  in  a  ftrong  fire.  He  does  not  give  their  fize,  but  they  cannot 
be  large ;  both  becaufe  he  calls  them  grains,  and  becaufe  thofe  which  I  obferved  in  fome 
lavas  of  Etna  were  very  minute. 

I  have  cteftgnedly  called  the  chryfolites  of  Lipari  volcanic  chryfolites,  not  merely  be- 
caufe they  are  found  within  a  lava,  but  to  preferve  a  diftinction  between  them  and  a 
gem  of  that  name ;  fince  I  know  that  fome  refpe&abte  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
volcanic  (tones  which,  from  their  greenifh  yellow  colour,  and  other  circumftances,  re- 
femble  that  gem,  and  therefore  are  called  chryfolites  by  the  volcanifts,  differ  from  them" 
entirely  in  their  component  parts,  and  feveral  of  their  external  chara&ers.  To  this  opi- 
nion I  can  make  no  objection,  though  in  defcribing  thefe  ft  ones  I  have  adopted  the  name 
iby  which  they  are  ufually  known.  It  mud  be  obferved,  however,  that  fome  of  their 
properties  ihew  they  cannot  beclaffed  as  ftioerls,  among*  which  fome  naturalifts  generally 
place  the  chryfolites  of  volcanos. 

It  remains  like  wife  to  fp^ak  of  a  (lone  which  was  the  lad  of  the  products  that  offered 
themfelvesto  my  obfervation,  as  I  proceeded  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  leading 
:to.the  Stoves* 

The  fbone  is  a  .porphyry,  the  bafe  of  which  is  the  petrofilex,  containing  feltfpars  with 

feveral  faces,  and  brilliant  in  the  fraftures^  and  blackife  irregular  fhoerls.     The  b'af? 

has.  the  red  colour  of  brick.    It  is  found  in  detached  mattes,  fome  of  which  weigh  feveral 

-"■*.«■  '  .  .ihoufjird 
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thoufand  pounds.  It  is  compaS,  and  fcaly  in  the  fra&ures.  The  pieces  broken  from  it 
are  irregular ;  the  thinneft  are  tranfparent  at  the  edges ;  and  they  give  fparks  mode* 
rately  with  fteel.  The  colour  of  the  bafe  has-given  the  feltfpars  a  reddifh  tinge,  as  we 
fee  in  certain  oriental  porphyries. 

But  has  this  porphyry  fuflered  fufion,  or  is  it  in  its  natural  ftate,  and  at  mod  calcined 
when  ft  is  eje&ed  by  the  volcano  ?  I  cannot  pretepd  pofitively  to  decide ;  but  I  incline 
jo  the  latter  opinion  more  than  to  the  former,  fince  an  alteration  is  vifible,  even  in  the 
internal  parts,  which  appears  to  be  theeffeft  of  a  true  calcination. 

In  the  furnace  the  fubftance  of  this  rock  becomes  foft,  but  does  not  fafe :  the  feltfpars 
remain  unchanged,  but  the  fhoerls  are  vitrified. 

The  fpacious  and  deep  excavations  made  in  the  tufa  by  the  rainwater,  and  which 
extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  the  fummit,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to 
djfcover  and  examine  the  ftony  fubftances  I  have  defcribed  ;  for  it  was  only  in  thofe 
excavations  that  they  were  vifible :  in  every  other  part  nothing  appeared  but  the  naked 
fuperficial  cruft  of  the  tufa.  None  of  thefe  fubftances  are  difpofed  in  currents ;  they 
are  all  detached ;  and  thus  render  it  probable  that  they  fell  into  the  tufa  after  having 
been  thrown  up  into  the  air  in  volcanic  ejections. 

When  we  have  reached  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  an  ample  plain  opens,  formed 
of  the  fame  tufa,  but  become  earthy,  in  which  corn  is  fown,  and  a  few  vineyards  are 
planted.  Here  we  find  numerous  pieces  of  fhining  glafs,  which  is  femi-tranfparent,  of  a 
blackifh  colour,  and  fome  of  the  fined  and  pureft  to  be  found  in  Lipari.  As  I  wifhed 
to  difcover  the  origin  of  this  fubftance,  1  caufed  the  place  where  it  is  found  to  be  dug 
into.  The  tufaceous  earth  is  there  about  three  or  four  feet  deep.  The  pumices  lie 
immediately  under  it,  and  among  them  this  glafs  is  found  in  confiderable  quantities.  It 
has  probably  been  turned  up,  and  brought  to  the  furnace,  by  the  plough,  or  other  fimt- 
iar  inftruments  ufed  to  prepare  the  earth  for  fowing  the  corn. 

Beyond  this  plain  there  is  a  gentle  defcent  of  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  at 
the  end  of  which  are  the  Stoves.  Whatever  prepoffeffion  in  their  favour  the  traveller 
may  have  conceived  from  hearing  fo  much  of  them,  he  lofes  it  the  moment  he  fees 
them.  They  form  a  group  of  four  or  five  caves,  more  like  to  the  dens  of  bears  than 
the  habitations  of  men ;  and  which  exhibit  much  lefs  of  art  than  the  edifices  framed  by 
the  beaver.  Every  cave  has  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  warm  and 
humid  vapours  enter,  and  another  in  the  top  through  which  they  pafs  out.  I  entered 
one  of  thefe,  but  was  unable  to  remain  long  in  it,  lefs  from  the  heat,  for  the  thermo- 
meter flood  at  only  487  degrees,  than  from  I  know  not  what  of  a  fuffocatiqg  nature 
which  the  air  had  in  it.  Thefe  ftoves  now  retain  little  more  than  their  name,  and  are 
nearly  deferted.  In  fa£t,  though  they  (till  retained  their  virtue,  and  were  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  various  diforders,  how  would  it  be  poffible  to  make  ufe  of  them,  when  they 
.jre  deftitute  of  every  convenience  neceffary  to  that  purpofe  f 

When  M.  Dolomieu  vifited  them,  the  whole  ground  on  which  they  ftand  was  pene- 
trated with  hot  vapour?,  which,  under  the  form  of  a  thick  fmoke,  iffued  from  fmall 
apertures  of  about  an  inch,  or  two  inches,  in  diameter.  When  I  was  there,  circum- 
itances  were  much  changed,  as  ufually  happens  in  volcanos,  where  the  prefence  of  fire 
manifefts  itfelf  fometimes  more  and  fontetimes  lefs.  There  was  then  only  one  aperture, 
-of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  which  from  time  to  time  iffued  a  thin  ftream  of 
fmoke,  with  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell.  Having  enlarged  this  aperture,  I  found  it 
•farrounded  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  foft  fulphures  of  iron  (pyrites)  generated  by  the  union 
of  iron  and  fulphur.  The  Abbate  Trovatini,  whom  I  have  cited  in  another  place,  like- 
wife  attefts,  that  at  certain  times  feveral  ftreams  of  fmoke  afcended  round  the  ftoves  j 
aad  I  fball  add,  that  befides  the  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur,  which  I  perceived'on  approach- 
ing 
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ing  the  place,  the  ground  became  hot,  and  the  fetor  inereafed,  on  digging  to  about  the 
depth  of  a  foot :  from  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  under  the  (loves  and  the  ground 
adjacent,  fome  remains  of  fulphureous  conflagration  (till  continue  *.  The  ftoves  and 
the  warm  baths,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  below,  are  the  only  places  in  the  whole  ifland 
where  any  figns  are  to  be  found  of  as  yet  unextinguifhed  volcanos. 

M.  Dolamieu,  after  having  defcribed  the  ftoves  r>f  Lipari,  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the 
alterations  caufed  by  the  fulphureous-acid  vapours  on  the  lavas  of  this  place,  remarking 
that  all  of  them,  befides  having  become  fofter  and  lighter,  have  loft  their  primitive  co- 
lour, and  affumed  a  white  tinge,  mixed  with  yellow,  red,  violet,  and  other  colours, 
which  the  oxides  of  iron  ufually  produce.  He  obferves  likewife,  that  they  are  coated 
with  a  thick  cruft  of  fulphates  of  lime  (felenite-or  gypfum),  which  fulphates  penetrate 
likewife  to  the  internal  parts,  and  that  fome  lavas  are  covered  wi{h  that  kind  of  iron  pre 
which  is  called  flimy  (fangofa)  or  bog  ore.  He  then  very  ingenioufly  explains  in  what 
manner,  by  means  of  a  combination  of  the  fulphuric  acid  with  different  earths,  the  lavas 
have  become  lighter  and  varioufly  coloured. 

As  I  vifited  the  ftoves  three  feveral  times,  and  examined  with  great  attention  the 
lavas  that  had  fuffered  alteration  by  the  aftion  of  the  fulphureous  ^tid*  I  am  enabled  to 
add,  to  the  obfervations  already  given,  fome  others  which  I"believe  to  be  new,  and  which 
I  (hall  here  briefly  date. 

It  was  an  objedt  equally  important  and  curious  to  afcertain  to  what  kinds  of  lavas  (till 
retnaining  in  the  ftate  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  fire,  thofe  belong  which  we  noiy 
fee  decompofed  by  acids ;  and  as  the  obfervations  I  had  made  at  Solfatara  di  Pozzuolo 
and  other  places,  had  taught  me  that  the  decompofition  diminiflies,  the  deeper  it  enters 
into  the  fubftance,  I  conceived  that  the  moll  proper  means  to  obtain  this  knowledge 
would  be,  to  break  fragments  of  the  lava,  and  examine  the  internal  parts,  to  find  how 
far  the  decompofition  had  penetrated.  The  greater  part  of  the  decompofed  lavas  of 
the  Monte  della  Stufe  are  externally  of  a  reddifh;  white;  and  fome  are  of  a  blackifh  co- 
lour, I  firft  examined,  the  latter ;  and  prefenting  their  furface  to  the  full  light  of  the 
fun,  I  difcovered  fomething  of  a  brilliant  appearance  which  invited  me  to  examine  it 
with  the  lens.  It  proved  an  aggregate  of  innumerable  globules  of  haematitic  iron,  which 
beautifully  cover  the  furface  of  thefe  lavas. 

I  detached  a  confiderable  number  of  thefe  globules,  and  found  that  on  trituration 
they  affumed  a  red  colour,  which  is  the  property  of  the  dark  haematites.  This  was 
therefore  a  pure  martial  oxide,  depofited  here  and  formed  into. globules  j  and  under 
that  aggregate  lay  another  oxide  of  red,  but  earthy  iron.  The  lava  (till  deeper  was  of  a 
-  white  colour,  interfered  with  parallel  ftreaks  of  a  reddifh  black,  or  lightly  (haded  with  a 
yellowifli  tinge. 

Thefe  lavas  are  foft,  light,  and  compadt  :  they  adhere  to  the  tongue,  have  the  con- 
fidence of  clay,  but  do  not  emit  its  odour.  They  feem  to  be  fimple  lavas,  no  extraneous 
bodies  appearing  in  them.  It  is  obfervable  that  every  fra&ure  is  conchoidal ;  and  that 
when  ftruck  they  caufe  a  found  fimilar  to  that  of  fome  kinds  of  petrofilex,  which  has 
induced  me  to  fufpe&  they  belong  to  that  fpecies  of  (tone  :  a  fufpicion  which  is  con- 
firmed by  examining  deeper  within  the  fra&ures ;  (ince  at  the  depth  of  two  feet,  or 

*  It  has  been  (hewn,  in  Chap.  XIII.,  that  the  decompose  ions  of  differ  rent  produdtfrof  Strombolt  and  Vul- 
cano  do  not  derive  their  origin  from  the  muriatic  acid,  to  which,  according  to  M.  Sage,  the  principal  altera- 
tions of  volcanic  fubllances  are  to  be  afcrib;d,  but  to  fulphureous-acid  exhalations.  The  decompofitions  in 
the  environs  of  the  ftoves  of  Lipari,  I  *m  of  opinion  with  M.  Dolomieu,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  fame 
caufc,  the  exiftence  of  which  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  remains  of  fulphureous-  fumes,  and  the  quantity  of 
fulphates  of  lime,  which  I  mail  prefently  have  occafion  to  describe. 

vol.  v.  d  d  there. 
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thereabouts,  a  grey  colour  takes  place  of  the  white,  and  the  other  external  appearance* 
diminifli ;  the  lavas  begin  to  aflume  a  filiceous  afpeft,  and  give  a  few  fparks  with  fteel. 
Still  deeper  we  perceive  without  the  leaft  doubt  that  thefe  lavas  have  a  petrofiiiceous  bafe, 
and  contain  a  few  fhoerls,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  decomposed  parts,  probably  be- 
caufe  they  are  themfelves  decompofed. 

Thefe  observations,  which  were  made  on  fome  lavas  of  a  black  colour  on  the  furface, 
are  likewife  true  of  feveral  others,  which  externally  are  of  a  reddifh  white.  The  ap- 
pearances  in  them  are  effentially  the  fame.  The  red  colour  in  the  internal  parts  infen* 
fibly  vaniflies ;  the  grey  by  degrees  fucceeds  the  white,  which,  (till  deeper,  acquires  a 
luftre,  the  lava  at  the  fame  time  becoming  harder,  and  at  length  diftinftly  exhibiting  all 
the  characters*  of  the  petrofilex. 

One  of  thefe  lavas,  ftreaked  with  white  and  a  clear  red  like  that  of  the  peach-flowerr 
is  fpotted  on  the  furface  with  points  almoft  pulverulent.  Thefe  are  decompofed  felt* 
fpars,  though  they  (till  retain  a  refidue  of  cryftallization.  This  lava  has  been  more: 
changed  by  the  acids  than  the  others,  being  fofter,  and  even  pulverable ;  though  at  the 
depth  of  two  feet  it  is  hard,  heavy,  of  a  black-grey  colour,  evidently  has  a  petrofiiiceous 
bafe,  and  contains  feltfpars  ^hich  are  perfe&ly  entire. 

In  defcribing  the  varioufly  decompofed  lavas  of  Solfatara,  we  have  feen  that  feltfpars 
are  a  kind  of  (tones  which  ftrongly  refift  the  a&ion  of  acids.  It  frequently  happens  that 
their  bafe  is  completely  decompofed,  while  they  are  fcarcely  in  the  leaft  changed*  As 
therefore  in  the  prefent  lava  the  feltfpars  are  decompofed  equally  with  their  bafe,  we 
muft  be  convinced  that  the  ftrength  of  thefe  acids  mult  have  been  very  great.  1$  gene* 
ral  thefe  lavas  at  their  furface  are  foft,  like  dough,  and  almoft  faponaceous  ;x  chara&ers 
that  ufually  accompany  thefe  decompofitions. 

We  muft  not  omit  to  notice  a  lava  of  the  breccia  kind,  the  bafe  of  which  is  likewife 
petrofilex,  and  in  which  the  aftion  of  the  acids  has  extended  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches.  This  bafe,  even  near  the  furface,  has  not  entirely  loft  its  natural  colour,  refem- 
bling  that  of  iron,  and  in  it  are  incorporated  irregular  fmall  mafles  of  whitened  and  pul- 
verulent lava.  Thefe,  therefore,  have  yielded  more  to  the  decompofition  than  the  bafe 
that  contains  them.  At  a  greater  depth  we  find  them  unaltered;  and  they  are  then* 
only  fragments  of  lava  of  a  horn- (tone  bafe.  v 

Though  many  of  the  lavas  of  the  ftoves  of  Lrpari  have  fullered  by  the  fulphureous- 
#*  acid  vapours,  there  are  fome  that  are  entirely  unchanged*    I  (hall  only  defcribe  one,, 

which  is  fo  well  preferred  that  it  appears  to  have  been  produced  but  yefterday  by  the 
volcanic  gulph.  If  we  fcale  the  furface  of  it,  where  it  projeds  in  large  mkffes  from  the 
earth,  it  appears  of  a  dark  iron  colour,  has  ah  extremely  compad  grain,  and  a  conchoidal 
fra&ure.  The  fcales  at  the  edges  are  (harp  and  cutting*  and  give  very  lively  fparks- 
with  fteel.  It  is  one  of  the  heavieft  and  hardeft  among  the  lavas,  and  puts  the  magnetic 
needle  in  motion  at  two  lines  diftance,  It  has  for  its  bafe  the  petrofilex,  containing, 
very  brilliant  feltfpar  needles. 

This  lava,  therefore,  has  not  been  in  the  leaft  affefied  by  thefe  acids,  not  probably 
becaufe  it  was  able  to  refift  their  ftrength,  but  becaufe  it  was  not  expofed  to  their  a&ion* 
The  places  under  which  the  conflagrations  of  a  volcano  burn,  have  numerous  apertures 
and  fiffures  through  which  iflue  fillphureous  fumes;  and  when  lavas  are  fituated  around 
or  within  thefe,  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  afiefted  by  them.  But  in  the  fame  tra&s  of 
ground  there  are  more  places  than  one  impenetrable  to  thefe  fumes,  and  there,  in  con- 
fequence,  the  lavas  fuffer  no  other  alterations  than  thofe  produced  by  time.  Thefe  in- 
terrupted exhalations  of  fulphureous  vapours  I  have  obferved  at  Vefuvius,  Etna,  and 
Stromboli,  and  have  noticed  them  before  in  my  accounts  of  thefe  volcanos.  It  is  only 
*  2  to 
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to  Se  remarked  that,  at  the  (tores  of  Lipari,  the  quantity  of  decompofed  lavas  bang  very 
great,  and  extending  for  the  mod:  part  to  a  great  depth,  the  fulphureous-add  vapours  * 
xnuft  have  there  iffued  in  extraordinary  abundance,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  been  of 
long  duration.  The  intenfity  of  them,  and  their  confeqiientiy  greater  efficacy,  might 
indeed  have  fuppiied  the  plspe  of  long  continuance ;  for  I  have  obferved,  that  when 
the  lava  of  Vefuvius  flowed  before  my  eyes,  and  feveral  of  its  lateral  branches  had 
ceafed  to  move,  two  of  thefe,  which  had  been  penetrated  by  a  thick  cloud  of  the  fumes 
ofuai  there,  were  already  half  decompofed,  though  they  were  evidently  parts  of  that 
current  which  but  a  few  months  before  had  been  difgorged  by  the  fide  or  the  mountain. 
Laftly,  according  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  lavas,  and  as  they  may  be  cfrmpofed 
more  or  lefs  of  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or  martial  principles,  all  combinable  with  fulphu* 
reous  acids,  a  greater  or  lefs  "decompofition  will  be  produced. 

The  different  degrees  of  decompofition  in  lavas  render  them  fometimes  more,  and 
fometimes  lefs  fufcepdble  of  fufion  in  the  furnace.  UTie  parts  not  decompofed  will  fufe. 
A  beginning  decompofition  renders  them  ftubborn,  and  when  it  is  complete,  they  en- 
tirely refill  the  fire.  The  caufe  of  thefe  differences  appears  to  me  fufficiently  evident. 
The  more  earths  are  pure  the  more  they  refill  fufion.  All  thofe  hitherto  known  are 
infufible,  except  in  very  violent  fires.  Their  mixture  facilitates  their  fufion,  as  they 
thus  become  a*reciprocal  flux ;  and  we  know  that  fufion  readily  follows,  when  filex, 
alumine,  and  lime  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  3, 1  and  1 .  There  wa$  no  lava  on 
which  I  made  experiments,  in  which  1  did  not  find  thefe  three  kinds  of  earth  ;  and 
though  they  might  not  be  combined  exadly  in  this  proportion,  their  combination  was 
yet  fuch  as  to  render  almofl  every  lava  fufible  in  the  furnace;  The  lime  which,  in  the 
dry  way,  a&s  as  a  flux  to  the  filex,  is  in  a  great  degree  diminifhed  in  the  decompofition 
of  lavas,  forming  fulphate  of  lime  by  its  intimate  unibn  with  the  fulphuric  acid ;  and 
hence  we  have  one  impediment  to  the  fufibility  of  thefe  lavas.  The  diminution  of  the 
alumine,  arifing  from  its  combination  with  the  above  mentioned  acid  forming  fulphate 
of  alumine,  which  is  afterwards  detached  and  carried  away  by  the  rains  #,  will  likewife 
be  another  obftacle ;  to  which  we  may  add  a  third,  which  is  the  lofs  of  the  iron,  like- 
Wife  an  aid  to  fufion. 

Thefe  fulphates,  which  for  the  mofl  part  accompany  lavas,  prefent  a  pleafing  fpe&acfe 
to  the  naturalift.  Their  colours  afe  infinitely  varied.  Thofe  which  are  mofl  promi- 
nent to  the  eye,  are  the  rofe  colour,  violet,  and  orange,  and  they  are  the  more  confpi* 
cuoos  becaufe  they  are  generally  placed  on  a  white  ground. 

I  have  obferved  three  kinds  of  fulphate  of  lime,  independent  of  feveral  varieties  which 
I  omit.  The  firft  is  compofed  of  thin  plates,  parallel  to  each  other,  clofely  united,  bril- 
liant, corapaft,  and  opake.  They  form  ftrata  or  beds  of  different  thicknefs,  fometimes 
more  than  a  foot,  and  thefe  ftrata  are  eafily  detached  from  the  lavas  to  which  they 
adhere. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  filamentous,  having  either  parallel  or  ftellated  filaments,  in  which 
latter  cafe  the  filaments  form  a  kind  of  pyramids,  which  have  their  apices  in  one  com- 
mon centre,  and  their  bafes  at  the  circumference.  We  find  fome  very  large  pieces  of 
this  kmd,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  thefe  pyramids. 

The  third  fpecies  is  compofed  of  thin  and  fhining  plates,  fomewhat  elaftic,  tranfpa* 
rent,  very  foft,  and  forms  the  indeterminate  cryftaUizarion  of  fulphate  of  lime  called 

•  To  prevent  any  ambiguity ,  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  what  1  have  {aid  in  Chaj>  II. ,  that  the  pretended 
tranfmutation  of  filex,  or  any  other  earth,  into  argillaceous  earth*  in  the  decompofition  of  lavas,  has  no  cxift- 
cnoe ;  fince,  is  this  cafe,  that  earth  likewife  »  diminifhed,  from  ihe  caufe*  alleged  above. 

Doa  fpecular 
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fpecular  ftdne ;  bur  this  fpecies  is  rare,  and  its  cry  dais  are  always  very  fmall.  In  thefe 
cafes  the  determinate  and  primitive  cryftaliization  of  this  neutral  earthy  fait. is  always 
wanting. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  variety  of  colours,  iuch  as  yellow,  red,  or  violet,  ex- 
hibited by  the  decompofed  lavas,  is  a  confequence  of  the  iron  pre-exiding  in  them ; 
which  being,  if  not  decompofed,  at  lead  greatly  altered;  by  the  fulphureous  acids,  is 
varioufly  modified,  and  a  flumes  this  diverfity  of  hues.  The  fame  caufe  operates  in  like 
manner  on  the  fulphates  of  lime,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  fulphuric  acid  with 
the  lime,  which  is  laid  open  by  the  dedrudtion  of  the  adhefion  of  the  condituent  princi- 
ples of  the  lavas,  and  varioufly  coloured  by  the  oxydated  metal.  The  white  colour  of, 
the  decompofed  lavas  then,  it  is  evident,  is  produced  by  the  lofs  of  their  iron  ;  which" 
agrees  perfectly  with  experience,  fince,  where  the  decompofition  has  taken  place,  the 
Iavasfare  incapable  of  moving  the  magnetic  needle,  whereas  they  condantly,  produce 
motion  in  it,  fome  at  the  didance  of  two  lines,  and  fome  at  more  or  lefs,  in  the  parts  not 
decompofed.    *  * 

I  (hall  conclude  my  obfervations  on  the  produ£tfonsof  the -doves  of  Lipari,  with  fome 
interefling  remarks  relative  to  feveral  different  fpecies  of  zeolites,  which  I  difcovered  in 
their  vicinity.     I  fhall  defcribe  them  feparately  with  their  matrices. 

Firft  fpecies.  The  matrix  containing  this  zeolite  is  a  lava  of  a  horn-done  bafe,  of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  granular  in  the  fra&ures,  and  which  fcarcely  gives  fparks  with 
fteel.  It  fhews  no  indication  of  having  fuffered  by  the  fulphureous  acids.  It  is  foil  of 
fmall  long  cavities,  all  in  one  direction,  and  which  probably  were  produced  when  the 
lava  was  in  a  fluid  date.  It  is  in  thefe  cavities  that  this  fpecies  of  zeolite  is  found.  At 
firft  view  it  appears  rather  to  be  a  ftalaftical  cakedony,  having  the  form  of  a  clufter  of 
grapes.  It  is  of  a  white  pearl  colour,  inclining  to  a  light  blue,  and  gives  fori  e  f parks 
with  deel.  It  has  a  filiceous  fra&ure,  and  a  degree  of  traijfparency.  Three  properties, 
however,  efpecially  chara&erife  it:  fird,  that  it  forms  a  jelly  with  mineral  acids;  fe- 
condly,  that  it  flafhes  or  blazes  at  the  moment  of  fufion  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  bubbles, 
and  as  it  were  boils,  when  in  fufion  :  and  though  neither  of  thefe  characters  exclufively 
appertain  to  the  zeolite,  all  the  three  together  fufficiently  fix  the  nature  of  this  done, 
which  muft  be  referred  to  the  clafs  of  amorphous  zeolites.  The  cluftering  grains  may 
be  extra&ed  entire,  as  they  attach  to  the  lava  but  in  a  few  points*  '  The  larged  exterttt 
to  five  lines  in  length,  by  two  or  three  in  breadth.  The  figure  which  I  have  called 
cludering,  is  the  mod  ufual  in  this  fpecies  of  zeolite ;  though  fome  are  only  oblong 
globules,  of  the  fame  fize  with  that  of  the  fmall  cavities  which  contain  them.  They 
are,  however,  by  no  means  found  in  every  cavity ;  for  out  of  a  hundred  of  thefe  cavi* 
ties,  nir. e:y  contained  no  zeolite.'  This  fpecies  is  contaminated  with  a  ptflverulenr, 
.  orange-coloured  oxyde  of  iron. 

The  blow-pipe,  with  difficulty  melted  it ;.  and  feveral  feconds  were  required  for  its 
complete  liquefaction,  ev<*n  with  the  aid  of  oxygenous  gas;  It  then  changed  into  a 
fnowy-white  enamel,  lull  of  bubbles*  It  has  arlucid  brightnefs  when  it  begins  to  melt* 
and  boils  and  bubbles  up  when  in  a&ual  fufion. 

Second  fpecies.  This  is  found  in  fome  pieces  of  the  farmer  lava,  but  its  characters 
are  different  from  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  It  ritats  over  many  of  the  cavities 
before  mentioned  with  a  thin  cruft,  thus  forming  geodes^Which^  however,  are  ndt  cryf- 
taliized  internally.  This  zeolite,  which  inclines  to  a  white  colour,  is  more  tranfparent 
than  the  other,  and,  from  its  hardnefs,  cuts  glafs  almoft  like  rockcrydal.  The  mineral 
acids  have  no  effeft  upon  it,  not  even  when  pulyerifed,  though  they  convert  the  former 
fpecies  into  a  kind  of  jelly.  When  melted  with  the  aid  of  oxygenous  gas,  it  emits  a  thin 
brilliant  blaze,  and  is  changed,  with  ebullition,  into  a  vitreous  and  white  globule. 

It 
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It  is  not  unufual  to  find  within  thefe  zeolitic  geodes,  plates  of  very  tranfpareat  ful-- 
phate  of  lime,    A  hundred  grains  of  this  pulverifed  were  put  into  fix  hundred  of  diftiUed 
boiling  water,     A  folution  was  obtained,  and  the  oxalic  acid  precipitated  the  lime. 

Third  fpecies.  This  confifts  of  ovoid  globules,  externally  dirty,  from  an  earthy  coat- 
ing, but  which  internally  are  extremely  white.  In  the  fra&ures  we  perceive  that  they 
confift  of  a  number  of  opake  groups  of  fibres,  ftriated,  filky,  and  fliining,  which  diverge 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  globules,  and  thus  form  fo  many  inverted 
cones.  Thefe  globules,  forue  of  which  are  more  than  four  lines  in  diameter,  perfe&Iy 
fill  the  cavities  of  an  argillaceous,  light,  extremely  friable  lava  of  a  deep  grey  colour. 
Every  cavity,  however,  does  not  contain  a  zeolite  of  this  conformation :  in  fome  we  find 
zeolitic  Hones  with  feveral  facets,  but  fo  confufed  that  the  precife  configuration  of  the 
cryftals  cannot  be  diftinguifhed.  On  attentive  examination,  they  evidently  appear  to 
be  formed  of  the  fame  zeolitic  fubftance,  which,  when  it  occupied  the  whole  fpace  of 
the  cavity,  took  the  conformation  of  thofe  fibrous  groups  that  have  externally  a  globofe 
figure;  but  when  a  part  of  this  fpace  remained  empty,  it  cryftallized  more  or  lefs/ 
Thefe  zeolitic  (tones  always  have  in  the  middle  a  frnall  empty  fpace,  where  they  are 
cryftallized,  forming  a  number  of  very  minute  geodes. 

The  blow-pipe  prefently  melts  this  third  fpecies,  and  with  ebullition  y,  a  phofphoref- 
cence  precedes  the  fufion,  and  the  pearly  globule  which  is  the  refult,  is  a  femi-tranfpa- 
rent  giafs,  abounding  in  bubbles.  If  this  globule  be  broken,,  which  requires  rather  a 
fmart  blow,  the  {harp  angles  of  the  fragments  will  cut  deep  into  glafs. 

This  zeolite,  foon  after  it  has  been  put  into  acids,  attaches  to  the  fides  of  the  contain- 
ing veffel  in  the  form  of  a  cruft,  which  cruft  prefently  refolves  itfetf  into  a  tranfparent 
tremulous  jelly,  fimilar  to  that  of  hartfhora.  .      „ 

-  Fourth  fpecies.  The  lava  which  contains  this  zeolite  is.bf<a  horn-ftone  bafe,  and 
forms  two  fpecies,  at  leaft  two  varieties ;  the  one  of  which  is  glanular,  rough  to  the 
touch,  and  extremely  friable  ;  the  other  has  a  kind  of  fofmefs,  a  fine  grain,  and  greater 
folidity.  In  colour,  however,  which  is  a  grey,  and  in  their  argillaceous,  odour,  both 
thefe  varieties  agree.  This  lava  contains  a  multitude  of  zeolitic  globules,  from  half  a 
line  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  breaking  them:  a  vacuity  is  found  within  them,  thus 
forming  geodes  of  a  cryftallization  more  or  lefs  perfect.  WJierever  the  zeolitic  fub- 
ftance has  been  too  confined  in  the  cavity  of  the  lava,  the  cryftallization  is  extremely 
imperfect,  in  confequence  of  the  prifms  being  half-formed  and  confqfedly  intermingled  ; 
but  where  that  fubftance  had  a  larger  fpace  to  develop  itfelf.in,  the  prifms  are  no  longer 
fo  indiftinft  ;  many  of  them  at  leaft  are  found  to  incline  to  a  tetrahedral  figure ;  and 
where  the  cavities  of  the  lava  have  afforded  a  ftill  greater  fpace  to  the  zeolitic  matter,  it 
has  cryftallized  in  tetrahedral  prifms,  of  a  diftind  conformation.  Every  priftn  has 
therefore  four  faces  diftin&ly  feparated.  In  fome  few  places  thefe  prifms  are  terminated 
by.  a  tetrahedral  pyramid.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  milky  whitenefs,  and  thefe  are  femi- 
.tranfparent ;  but  others  have  a  tranfparency  almoft  equal  to  that  of  quartzofe  cryftals. 
A  fingte  cavity  fometimes  contains  feveral  fcoresof  fuch  prifms,  while  another  /lull  con- 
tain but  very  few. 

The  blow-pipe  eafily  melts  thefe  geodes  with  the  ufual  phenomena  of  ebullition  and 
phofphorefcence,  and  the  glafs  which  is  the  refult  of  the  fufion  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
zeolite  of  the  third  fpecies.  .  A  fimilar  jelly  is  likewife  produced  from  it,  and  with  equal 
"  promptnefs,  in  acids*  except  that  it  has  a  lefs  degree  of  viicofity, 

-  Fifth  and  lixth  fpecies.  Thefe  two  lpecies  of  zeolites  are  contained  within  an  argil- 
laceous lava,  of  a  dark-grey  colour,  light,  and  of  an  earthy  confidence  :>  they  both  merit 
to  be  diftinftly  defcribed.     The  firft  Ipecies  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  fpheres, 

4  white 
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as  (how,  each  occupying  a  cavity  in  the  lava,  and  varying  in  fize,  the  (mailed  being 
fiercely  one-third  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  the  largeft  more  than  three  lines.  The 
furface  of  thefe  fmall  fpheres  is  not  fraooth,  ^  but  fomewhat  rough,  from  an  infinity  of 
points  which,  viewed  through  the  lens,  are  difcovered  to  be  fo  many  minute  tetrahedral 
prifms,  diftin&iy  defined.  On  breaking  the  fpheres  we  perceive  that  the  prifms  are 
continued  within  them,  and,  becoming  thinner,  proceed  to  the  centre ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  we  find  that  the  fpheres  are  only  the  refiilt  of  a  number  of  prifms  joined 
together  lengthwife.  The  portion  of  the  prifms  that  is  immerfed  within  the  fpheres  is 
opake ;  but  that  part  which  projects  out  has  a  degree  of  tranfparency.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  though  the  greater  number  of  thefe  minute  fpheres  are  perfe&ly  folid,  many 
of  them  have  a  round  vacuity  at  the  centre,  fomerimes  extending  to  one-tenth  part  of 
the  whole  fphere. 

This  zeolite  is  the  fbfteft  of  all  the  fpecies  hitherto  enumerated,  and  may  be  fcraped ' 
or  cut  with  a  knife. 

Hie  fixth  and  laft  fpecies  is  one  of  the  raoft  beautiful  zeolites  hitherto  difcovered  by 
naturalifts.  It  confifts  of  minute  cryftals,  extremely  clear  and  bright,  which,  having 
facets  in  every  part,  vividly  reflect  the  light,  and  fparkle  like  fo  many  diamonds.  Thefe 
are  very  numerous  in  the  cavities  of  the  fame  lava ;  but  are  unequally  diftributed,  as 
fome  cavities  contain  but  one  of  thefe  cryftals,  while  others  have  two,  and  others  three, 
though  the  latter  are  rare.  The  largeft  do  not  exceed  a  line,  and  the  mod  minute  are 
fcarcely  a  quarter  of  a  line*  While  they  remain  in  the  lava,  it  is  not  eafy  to  examine 
them  as  might  be  wiflied ;  but  many  or  them  may  be  extra&ed  without  injury,  and 
viewed  in  every  part  with  die  lens  at  leifure.  We  then  perceive  that  thefe  zeolites, 
where  they  reft  on  the  lava,  are  flat ;  but  in  their  upper  part  incline  to  a  globofe  figure; 
and  that  there  their  cryftallizadon  is  apparent :  that  the  ifolated  cryftals,  I  mean  thofe 
which  in  their  formation  grew  without  attaching  to  the  other  cryftals,  nave  eighteen  facets, 
for  the  moft  part  pentagonal,  or  tetragonal,  but  never  triangular :  that  thefe  ifolated 
cryftals  are  extremely  rare }  the  greater  number  being  aggregated*  that  is,  confufedly 
heaped  upon  each  other  in  their  formation :  that,  laftly,  though  many  of  them  may 
compare  m  clearnefs  with  the  pureft  rock  cryftal,  they  are  yet  inferior  in  hardnefs,  as 
they  with  difficulty  cut  glafe. 

I  at  firft  fufpeded  that  thefe  zeolites  were  a  fimple  modification  of  the  fifth  fpecies, 
which,  wherever  it  had  a  free  fpace,  had  formed  itfelf  into  thefe  brilliant  cryftals,  either 
ifolated  or  aggregate.  But  this  conje&ure  was  not  confirmed  by  obfervation.  It  fro* 
quently  happens  that  the  white  minute  fpheres  which  form  the  fifth  fpecies,  occupy  only 
one  half,  or  even  lefe,  of  the  containing  cavities,  without  ever  taking  the  form  of  the  fixth 
fpecies ;  but  it  is  conftantly  to  be  obferved  that  the  tetrahedral  prifms  project  farther 
beyond  the  convexity  of  the  fpheres,  and  have  a  greater  tranfparency.  They  muft 
therefore  be  confidered  as  two  diftinft  fpecies. 

This  difference  is  ftill  more  confirmed  by  the  a&ion  of  fire  and  acids*  The  latter  do 
not  aft,  at  leaft  fenfibly,  on  the  fixth  fpecies,  though  they  reduce  the  fifth  to  gelatinous 
flakes  or  tufts.  The  fire  of  the  furnace,  in  half  an  hour,  converts  the  cryftals  of  the  fixth 
fpecies  into  globules  of  extremely  transparent  glafs ;  whereas  it  only  foftens  in  that  time 
the  minute  fpheres  of  the  fifth,  which  require  a  fire  of  much  longer  continuance  for 
their  complete  liquefa&ion ;  and  the  globule  which  then  refults  is  an  opake  glafe,  of  the 
colour  of  milk.  Both,  however,  have  the  property  which  is  ufually  common  to  zeo- 
lites ;  I  mean  that  of  phofphorefcence  at  the  moment  of  fufion,  as  may  be  feen  by  em- 
ploying oxygenous  gas* 


After 
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After  having  made  thefe  experiments  on  the  zeolites  of  Lipari,  I  was  induced  to  exa- 
mine one  of  thofe  of  Iceland,  whkh  have  the  charader  of  being  the  mod  excellent  for 
forming- a  gelatinous  body.  I  certainly  obtained  from  it  very  readily  an  extremely  beau* 
tiful  jelly[;  but  not  in  the  lead  fuperior  to  that  produced  by  the  third  and  fourth  fpecies* 
This  foreign  zeolite  is  very  white,  and  forms  a  group  of  fmall  conical  bundles,  ciofely 
conglurinated,  and  interfering  each  other  in  various  directions ;  terminating,  at  their 
diverging  extremities,  in  a  multitude  of  irregular  cylindrical  needles.  In  the  furnace  it 
becomes  inflated  and  confidently  lighter,  but  does  not  fofe.  With  oxygenous  gas*  a 
hard,  milk-white  enamel,  full  of  bubbles,  is  produced. 

If  we  compare  thefe  obfervations  with  the  defcriptions  of  other  naturalifts,  we  fliall 
find  that  the  zeolites  of  Lipari  have  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  other  countries ;  and, 
it  may  be  obferved  that  the  firft  fpecies  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  the  ifland  of  Ferro, 
whkh  Born  has  defcribed  in  his  Litbophylacium,  and  which  he  has  compared  to  the  fta- 
la£beal  calcedoriy.  . 

The  fecond  fpecies,  from  its  hardneis,  refembfes  fome  cryftallized  zeolites  of  the  ifles 
of  the  Cyclops  of  Etna,  which,  as  Mr  Dolomieu  has  obferved,  and  as  I  have  fince  fount! 
by  experiment,  are  Httle  inferior  in  that  quality  to  rock  cryftal. 

The  three  other  fpecies  do  not  effentially  differ  from  feveral  defcribed  by  Wallerius, 
Born,  Bergmann,  Fauja* ,  and  others,  and  which  are  found  in  the  ifland  of  Ferro,  the  ' 
Vivarais,  and  other  volcanized  countries.  But  the  fixth  fpecies  appears  to  me  new ;  at 
leaft  I  have  found  no  writer  who  mentions  a  zeolite,  conftantfy  cryftallizetf  with  eighteen 
facets,  as  often  as  its  cryftals  are  detached ;  ndr  do  I  know  that  any  zeolite  has  hitherto 
been  difcovered  which  is  equally  clear  and  brilliant. 

It  appears  that  the  true  figure  of  the  zeolite  is  a  cube ;  at  reaft,  that  it  always  aflfe&s 
that  form  where  its  cry (Ullizations  meet  with  no  obftacles-  According  {p  circumftances 
it  is  more  or  lefs  modified ;  •  and  the  tetrahedral  prifms  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  fpecies  are 
probably  one  of  thefe  modifications.  The  firft  and  fecond  are  amorphous ;  but  in  the 
third  we  difcern  a  beginning  cryftalHzation.  One  of  thefe  modifications  may  be  feen 
in  the  fixth  fpecies ;  and  we  know  that  there  are  zeolites  of  other  configurations,  as 
%  fbme  with  twenty-four  facets,  and  others  with  thirty- 
Some  naturalifts  have  affirmed  that  the  whiteft  and  pureft  zeoKte  of  Ferro  is  the  only 
one  from  which  a  tranfparent  and  white  glafs  can  be  obtained.  I  find,,  however,  the 
glafe  of  the  fixth  fpecies  preferable  to  it ;  for  it  has  an  aqueous  colour,  and  its  tranfpa- 
rency  is  almoft  equal  to  that  of  quart zofe  cryftal.  I  have  found  no  zeolhic  cryftals,  but 
thofe  of  the  ifles  of  the  Cyclops,  which  have  furnkhed  a  glafs  equal  to  this. 

No  mineralogift  is  ignorant  that  Cronftedt  was  the  firft  vtho  diftinguifhed  this  ft  one - 
from  the  carbonates  of  lime  with  whkh  it  was  confounded,  and  made  us  acquainted  with* 
feveral  of  its  qualities.  He  obferved  that  mineral  adds  caufed  no  efiervefcence  with  it,, 
but  flowly  difioived  it  into  a  gelatinous  body :  and  this  flow  diflblution,  and  converfioar 
of  the  zeolite  into  jelly,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  others ;  though  experiments  made 
an  newly  difcoveced  fpecies  of  this  ft  one  have  fliewn  that  more  than  one  are  not  in  any 
manner  affefted  by  acids,  even  when  highly  concentrated.  From  among  fix  fpecies  of 
the  zeolites  of  Lipari,  we  have  feen  that  the  third  and  fourth  prefently  form  with  acids 
a.  tranfparent  gelatinous  body ;  which  is  lefe  completely  characterized  in  the  firft  and 
fifth  ;  and  not  produced  at  all  in  the  fecond  and*  fixth  fpecies^ 

•  M.  Pelletier  has  analyfed  the  zeolite  of  Ferro,  and*  found  that  it  is  compofed  of  20: 
parts  of  al uinine,.  8  of  lime,  50  of  filex,  ?md  22  of  phlegm  (or  impure  water).  Other 
anaiyfes  have  been  made  of  other  zeolites,  by  the  chemifts  Bergmann,  Meyer,  and  Kia- 
proth.    The  minute  fize  of  mine,  and  dill  more  the  final!  quantity,  I  obtained  of  them, 
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prevented  me  from  making  a  fimilar  analyfis  of  them  with  the  requifite  accuracy.  I 
was,  however,  able  to  afcertain  that  the  fecond  and  fixth  fpecies  contained  filex  in  a 
-greater  proportion  than  it  was  found  in  the  zeolite  analyfed  by  Pelletier ;  which  perhaps 
was  the  caufe  that  thefe  two  fpecies  do  not  form  a  gelatinous  fediment ;  the  fuperabun- 
dance  of  quartzofe  earth  not  permitting  the  acids  to  extratt  the  lime  and  alumine,  and 
thus  diiTolve  the  union  of  the  conftituent  principles  of  the  zeolite. 

The  gelatinous  diflblution  of  the  zeolite  is  neither  a  quality  found  in  every  fpecies* 
nor  is  it  peculiar  to  it,  fince  experience  has  (hewn  that  it  is  common  to  other  (tones,  the  • 
conftituent  principles  of  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  zeolite,  and  combined  in  k 
certain  proportion.  This  identity  of  principles,  which  in  fome  fpecies  of  ftones  affords, 
by  means  of  the  adlion  of  acids,  the  fame  gelatinous  product,  induced  me  to  make  an  ex- 
periment, of  which  I  (hall  here  give  the  refult. 

The  colourlefs  garnets  of  Vefuvius  contain,  according  to  Bergmann,  55  parts  of 
filex,  39  of  alumine,  and  6  of  lime.  As  therefore  I  had  collected  a  confiderable  quaa- 
tity  of  thefe  at  Vefuvius,  1  determined  to  make  experiments  on  thefh  with  acids,  in  the 
fame  manner  I  had  done  on  the  zeolites.  But  in  the  three  firft  varieties  which  I  poflefs, 
though  I  had  firft-  reduced  them  to  powder,  no  gelatinous  fubftance  was  produced. 
With  the  fourth  I  fucceeded  ;  though  IjJid  not  make  the  experiment  on  the  fame  gar- 
nets, for  the  attempt  would  have  been  in  vain,  but  on  others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which 
1  have  not  mentioned,  and  which  had  been  greatly  foftened  by  the  fulphureous  acids, 
though  they  retained  their  four-and-twenty  facets.  Thefe  the  nitric  acid,  after  thirteen 
hours,  reduced  to  a  jelly,  though  not  one  fo  beautiful  as  that  obtained  from  the  zeolites. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  this  aptitude  to  diflblution  was  produced  in  the  garnets 
by  the  alterations  they  had  fuffered ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  nitric  acid,  penetrating 
their  internal  parts,  had  a£ted  on  them  as  it  ads  in  many  zeolites. 

It  has  been  believed  that  zeolites  appertain  exclufively  to  volcanized  countries,  fince 
they  are  mod  frequently  found  there ;  and  my  obfervations  may  appear  to  confirm  this 
opinion.  It  however  admits  of  no  doubt  that  they  are  likewife  often  found  in  countries 
that  exhibit  no  figns  of  volcanization ;  this  having  been  inconteftably  proved  by  Cron- 
ftedt,  Linnaeus,  Bergmann  and  others.  » 

It  appears  equally  certain  that  the  zeolites  of  volcanos  do  not  derive  their  origin  from 
fire,  but  are  adventitious  to  thofe  places ;  not  that  they  were  pre-exiftent  to  the  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  taken  up  by,  and  incorporated  with,  the  currents  of  lava,  as  a  cele- 
brated volcanift  has  fuppofed.  They  were  no  doubt,  generated  after  the  extin&ion  of 
the  conflagrations  ;  when  their  conftituent  parts  being  depofited  by  water  in  the  cavities 
of  the  lava,  and  there  combining  by  affinity,  formed  thefe  (tony  fubftances,  according  to 
circumftances,  fometimes  amorphous,  and  fometimes  cryftallized ;  in  the  fame  manner 
that  we  have  fuppofed,  and  indeed  proved,  the  beautiful  quartzofe  ftones  to  be  formed 
•  in  certain  lavas  on  the  (hores  of  Lipari,  not  far  from  Vulcano.  The  zeolites  now  de- 
scribed, likewife,  afford  a  proof  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  thofe  efpecially  the  prifmatic 
cryftals  of  which  have  for  thtir  bafe  the  fides  of  c;vities  in  the  lavas. 

I  (hall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  relative  to  zeolites,  with  the  following  enquiry 
concerning  an  hypothefis  adopted  by  M.  Dolomieu. 

That  naturalift  was  of  opinion  that  the  zeolites  of  volcanized  countries  are  only  found 
in  thofe  fituations  which  have  been  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  fea ;  and  the  argu- 
ments he  adduces  to  prove  this,  appear  to  me  fufficiently  convincing  with  refpeft  to  the 
multiform  zeolites  obferved  by  him.  But  what  (hall  we  fay  of  thofe  we  have  now  de- 
fcribed?  I  certainly  did  not  negled  to  make  the  moft  accurate  refearches  on  the  fpot. 
It  has  been  already  (aid  that  thefe  ftones  are  found  in  the. vicinity  of  the  Stoves.     The 
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firft  Tpecics  is  met  with  about  ftvo  hundred  feet  before  we  arrive  at  them,  on  the  road 
from  the  city  of  Lipari ;  the  others  are  fcattered  at  a  greater  diftance,  in  the  fteep 
fide  of  the  mountain  towards  the  fouth.  One  certain  proof  that  thefe  places  had  an- 
ciently been  waflied  by  the  fea,  would  be  the  finding  of  the  remains  or  impreffions  of 
fea  animals.  Thus  the  above-mentioned  French  naturalift  remarks  that,  at  Etna,  the 
lavas  of  theiflesof  the  Cyclops,  and  thofeqf  the  mounrains  of  Trezza,  which  abound 
in  zeolites,  have  certainly  been  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  fea,  fince  at  the  height  of 
more  than  two  hundred  perches  above  thefe  zeolitic  lavas,  immenfe  quantities  of  fea- 
fcells  are  found*  ,  The  fame  may,  in  like  manner,  be  obferved  of  the  Vicentine  volcanic 
mountains  which  afford  beautiful  zeolites,  and  alfo  copious  (lores  of  marine  remains. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  neither  Lipari,  nor  any  of  the  Eolian  ifles,  prefent  us  with 
any  vefliges  of  fea  animals  or  plants.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  this  is  a  phyfical  d&» 
roonftration  that  thefe  places  have  never  been  covered  by  the  fea,  fince  it  is  poffible  that 
the  marine  bodies  its  waters  had  left,  may  have  been  afterwards  destroyed  by  caufes 
which  are  not  wanting  in  countries  that,  at  various  epochs,  have  fufFered  the  a&ion  of 
fire ;  I  fhall  only  obferve  that  we  are  thus  deprived  of  one  of  the  mod  convincing  proofe 
of  this  fuppofed  inundation ;  and  I  know  not  on  what  other  we  can  rely,  with  refpeft 
to  a  country  entirely  volcanic. 

That  zeolites  derive  their  origin  from  water  and  not  from  fire,  is  proved  by  the  water 
of  cryftallization  which  is  more  or  lefs  abundant  in  them,  and  the  numbers  of  them 
found  in  fome  provinces  of  Sweden,  which  have  never  been  fubje&ed  to  the  a&ion  of 
fire.  That  this  water  has  fofaetimes  been  that  of  the  fea,  the  above-cited  obfervation  of 
M.  Dolomieu  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  there  9  re  likewifc 
inftances  of  their  having  originated  from  frefh  water ;  of  which  an  obfervation  by  Berg* 
mann  may  furnifh  an  example.  He  has  remarked  that  a  fpring  of  warm  water  at  Lau- 
garnes,  in  Iceland,  when 'it  iffues  bubbling  from  the  earth,  leaves  no  fedimentof  any 
kind,  but  depofits  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  channel  by  flowing  through  which  it  becomes 
cooler :  and  this  fediment  is  truly  zeolitic,  as  has  been  proved  by  chemical  examina- 
tion *,  The  nature  of  this  faft  he  fatisfa&orily  explains  as  follows :  "  While  the  water 
is  very  warm,  it  holds  the  zeolitic  matter  in  diflblution ;  but  afterwards  becoming  cold, 
can  no  longer  fupport  it,  fo  that  it  precipitates  and  forms  this  ftaia&ical  concretion*" 
This  excellent  obferVation  will  account  for  the  frequency  of  zeolites  in  many  volcanos, 
fince  the  water,  whether  fait  or  frefh,  being  ftrongly  heated  by  the  fubterraneous  fires, 
diflblves  the  zeolitic  fubftances,  which  it  afterwards  depofits  within  the  lava,  where  they 
cryftallize,  or  remain  amorphous,  according  to  circumftances. 

When  the  traveller  has  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  the  Monte  delta  Stufe,  he  has' 
reached,  in  that  part,  the  confines  of  the  ifland ;  for  he  fuddenly  perceives  the  fea, 
about  four  hundred  and  fixty  feet  below  him,  as  near  as  the  eye  can  meafure.  Taking 
his  way  to  the  fouth,  he  then  difcovers  feveral  warm  fprings,  which  fupply  the  Baths  of 
Lipari,  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  Stoves,  but  like  them  now  almoft  forfaken ;  and, 
proceeding  in  the  fame  diredion,  meets  again  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  decompofed 
lavas  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Stoves,  exhibiting  the  fame  varying  colours,  and  coated  in 
different  places  with  crufts  of.  fulphate  of  lime. 

When  the  naturalift  confiders,  and  unites  in  his  mind,  thefe  prodigious  aggregations 
of  decompofed  lavas,  which  occupy  an  area  of  feveral  miles,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be 
aftoniihed  to  find  there  is  any  volcanized  country  in  Europe,  in  which  the  fulphureous 
vapours,  ifluing  from  fubterranean  conflagrations,  have  a&ed  through  tych  an  exteifive 
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fpace.  Thofe  of  Solfatara  di  Pozzuolo,  which  have  whitened  its  crater,  and  which  are 
mentioned  with  a  degree  of  wonder  by  every  writer  on  that  volcano,  are  certainly  in- 
con  fiderable  indeed  with  refpeft  to  their  extent  when  compared  to  thefe.  Yet  of  all 
the  fulphureous  exhalations  which  mult  have  fpread  themfelves  fo  widely  over  the  ifland, 
not  one  now  remains  in  a&ion,  except  a  few  very  thin  fumes  that  rife  from  the  ground 
near  the  Stoves. 

1  vifited  the  Stoves  three  times :  the  two  firft  I  returned  to  the  city  by  the  fame  road 
I  went,  which  is  hollowed  in  the  tufa ;  but  the  third  I  took  my  way  back  by  Campo 
Bianco,  and  the  Monte  della  Caftagna,  whence  I  proceeded  to  the  hi^h  mountain  of  San 
Angelo.  We  have  already  feen  that  Campo  Bianco  and  the  Monte  della  Caftagna  are 
two  mountains  formed  entirely  of  pumices  and  glaffes,  that  is  to  fay,  of  vitrified  fub- 
ftances *  :'  but  how  extenfive  muft  be  the  roots  of  thefe  fubftances !  The  declivity  of  the 
Monte  della  Stufe,  and  its  ample  plain  covered  with  tufa,  form,  as  has  been  observed, 
a  bed  of  pumices,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  glaffes  and  enamels.  At  about  the 
diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Stoves,  towards  Campo  Bianco,  the  tufa  difap- 
pears,  and  the  pumices  remain  uncovered,  forming  a  continuation  with  thofe  of  Campo 
Bianco.  I  have  alfo  found  them  in  the  road  near  Mount  San  Angelo,  which  contains 
great  quantities,  and  every  where  they  are  accompanied  with  glaffes.  If  to  thefe  we 
add  the  other  parts  of  Lipari  in  which  the  fame  fubftances  abound,  I  (ball  not  exagge- 
rate if  I  fay  that  almoft  two  thirds  of  this  ifland,  which  is  nineteen  miles  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  are  vitrified. 

This  immenfe  and  almoft  incredible  quantity  of  vitrifications  may,  probably,  fuggefl 
to  the  reader  the  fame  idea  which  arofe  in  my  mind  when  I  firft  viewed  thefe  places  : 
that  the  fire  which  has  a&ed  on  them  muft  have  been  extremely  powerful.  This  idea 
certainly  appears  very  natural.  But  fubfequent  experience  has  taught  me  that  this  in- 
fenfe  heat  is  not  neceffary  for  the  produ&ion  of  this  great  accumulation  of  vitreous  bo- 
dies by  fubterranean  fires.  It  is  certain  that  the  production  of  pumices,  enamels,  and 
glaffes  requires  a  greater  hear  than  the  fimple  fufion  of  lavas,  when  thefe  fubftances  de- 
rive their  origin  from  the  fame  bafe  ;  but  we  (hall  not  find  it  neceffary  that  this  greater 
heat  fhould  be  extremely  violent,  if  we  confider  the  kinds  of  (tones  from  which  thefe 
vitrified  mountains  have  been  produced.  The  greater  part  are  feltfpars  and  petrofilex, 
with  lome  fmall  quantities  of  horn-ftone.  As  to  the  latter,  it  has  already  been  fliewn, 
that  it  eafily  vitrifies  in  a  glafs  furnace  with  no  very  vehement  fire  ;  in  which,  likewife, 
many  petrofilices  and  fome  feltfpars  are  verifiable  t-  It  has  alfo  been  feen  that  the 
glaffes,  pumices,  and  enamels  of  Lipari  are  all  completely  re-fufed  in  the  furnace.  It 
appears  to  'me,  likewife,  that  we  have  pofitive  proofs  that  the  volcanic  fire  was  lefs  vio- 
lent than  that  of  the  furnace,  in  the  fubftances,  as  well  cryftallized  as  amorphous, 
which,  without  having  fuffered  the  lead  fufion,  are  found  incorporated  in  the  pumices, 
glaffes,  and  enamels  of  Lipari,  and  which  may  be  perfe&ly  liquefied  in  the  furnace. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  dented  that  the  generative  fires  of  Lipari  muft,  at  fome  time, 
have  been  extremely  vehement;  fince,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Dolomieu, 
they  have  even  fufed  granite,  compofed  of  quartz,  feltfpar,  and  mica,  and  converted 
it  into  pumice. 

The  ancient  writers  have  left  us  very  interefting  and  inftru&ive  accounts  relative  to 
th^  ftate  of  the  .conflagrations  which  in,  and  prior  to  their  times  had  been  obferved  in 
Stromboli  and  Vulcano ;  and  we  have  made  ufe  of  them  when  treating  of  thofe  two 
But  we  can  fay  nothing  of  the  ancient  fires  of  Saline,  and  that  chain  of  rocks, 

•  Sec  Chap.  XV.  J  Sec  Chap.  V.  and  Chap.  XI. 
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which  once,  probably,  made  a  part  of  the  ifland  Euonimos,  fince  with  refpeflt  to  thefe 
antiquity  is  to  ally  filent ;  and  we  can  only  infer  that  the  volcanization  of  thefe  two  iflands  ^ 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  from  a  pafTage  in  Diodonis,  who  informs  us,  that  all  the 
Eolian  ifles  were  fubjett  to  great  eruptions  of  fire,  and  that  their  craters  and  mouths 
were  dill  vifiblein  his  time  #.  With  refpeft  to  Lipari,  very  few  memorials  have  been 
preferved  of  its  ancient  conflagrations.  We  are  indeed  certain  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
this  ifland,  and  that  it  exifted  before  the  Trojan  war ;  fince  we  learn  from  Homer  that, 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  Ulyfles  landed  there,  and  was  treated  with  the  utmoft  urbanity 
and  courtefy  by  king  Eolus  during  a  whole  month,  which  he  continued  there  f  ;  and 
though  we  allow  to  the  poet  the  ufual  licence  of  poetry,  it  is  ftili  moft  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  named  this  ifland,  and  the  city  it  contained,  unlefs  they  exifted  at  the 
time  he  wrote  his  poem,  fince  which  nearly  three  thoufand  years  have,  now  elapfed. 
But  if  we  confult  other  ancient  and  credible  writers,  we  (hall  find  that  before  Eolus, 
Liparus  reigned  in  this  ifland,  which  from  him  took  its  name,  being  before  called  M*- 
iogonis,  or,  according  to  others,  Meligunis. 

Another  obfervation,  likewife,  here  naturally  prefents  itfelf.  An  ifland  formed  by 
depofitions,  and  the  fubfequent  retiring  of  waters,  may,  in  a  ftiort  time,  be  cultivated 
and  inhabited ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  one  that  is  produced  by  fubterraneous  eruptions, 
where  the  decompofition  of  volcanized  matters  is  necefiary  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  far  longer 
time.  If  therefore  Lipari  had  inhabitants  and  cities,  and  was  a  cultivated  country  be- 
fore the  deftru&ion  of  Troy,  it  is  evident  that  it  muft  have  exifted  many  ages  prior  to 
that  event. 

From  the  time,  however,  that  mention  is  firft  madp  of  this  ifland  in  hiftory  to  the 
prefent  day,  we  may  confider  it  as  certain  that  no  true  eruption,  or  current  of  lava,  has 
taken  place  in  it ;  as,  otherwife,  it  is  probable  fome  memorial  would  have  been  preferved 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of  Stromboli  and  Vulcano.  Ariftotle,  indeed,  mentions  the 
fires  burning  in  Lipari,  but  adds  they  were  only  vifible  by  night  J;  and  the  writers 
who  followed  him  fay  nothing  more.  I  hence  infer  that  this  ifland  had  attained  its  full 
formation  and  fize,  before  it  was  known  to  men,  which  was  not  the  cafe  with  Stomboli 
and  Vulcano.  I  muft  not  omit  another  obfervation.  Many  of  the  lavas  of  Lipari  (till 
fcarcely  exhibit  the  leaft  fign  of  alteration,  efpecially  the  vitreous,  the  enamels,  and  the 
glaffes  ;  though  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  that  thefe  bodies  muft 
have  exifted  above  three  thoufand  years.  We  hence  perceive  what  an  adamantine 
temperament,  if  1  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  the  fire  can  beftow  on  varipus  fubftances, 
fince  they  can  thus  refift  the  influence  of  the  feafons  and  of  time. 

When  I  prove  the  antiquity  of  Lipari  by  the  authority  of  Homer,  I  do  not  mean  to 
confider  the  other  neighbouring  iflands  as  of  pofterior  date,  I  am  likewife  well  con- 
vinced by  the  teftimony  of  hiftory  that,  except  Vulcanello,  they  were  all  in  exiftence 
in  the  time  of  that  poet,  who  probably  does  not  mention  the  other  Eolian  ifles  becaufe 
Lipari  was  the  largeft,  the  moft  fruitful,  and  moft  generally  known,  as  being  the  refi- 
dence  and  feat  of  government  of  king  Eolu&. 
t 

*     *  Avion  it  vcctcu  ttTfof  trxpxao'if  aya$ia*i/^al*  fxtyaXa,  w  xescTr,£i$  U  yvym[xmn  kou  t«  r»f*a3*  J*iXg*  «  W*  **C 
f  axfec.     X*ib.  V. 

-n-XduTu  w  *ww.  Horn.  Odyff.    Lib.  X. 

Mwa  it  rawa  $Ae*  ui,  ksu  i^iwvf  fxar»»  * 

Vjofy  Agyuxv  ti  naq,  kva  votq*  A^atun.  Ibid. 

L\  Xa*  to  i»  rn  Aivaga  it  srv»  $avif  ov  xou  tyKvytiti,  ov  pit  ??/4t{a;,  a\\a  wx7o,-  /uwo*  kocmt&cu  hrytrxu  In  Mirandi*. 
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CHAP.  XVIL  —  FELICUDA. 

Two  bays  in  this  ifland  capable  of  receiving  fmall  veffels. — The  produfts  found  there  by  the 
author i  fufficiently  prove  it  volcanic. — Circuit  of  it  byfea. — Prifmatic  lavas  falling  into 
the  fea.— Spacious  cavern  followed  in  one  of  thefe  lavas. — Enquiries  relative  to  its  origin. 
—Curious  alternation  of  ftratas  of  tufa  and  lava. — Other  prifmatic  lavas  along  thejhore. 
•—Obfervations  relative  to  tbem.—Excurfion  into  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland.— A 
mountain  near  the  centre ',  higher  than  the  reft,  on  which  is  dijceverable  the  crater  of  an 
ancient  volcano,  to  which,  probably \  Felicuda  owes  its  origin. — Conjectures  that  another 
f mailer  volcano  exijled  at  thefummit  of  a  lower  mountain. — No  other  perceivable  Jigns  of 
volcanic  mouths  throughout  the  whole  ifland. — Qualities  of  the  lavas  forming  the  interior 
part  of  Felicuda. — Glaffes,  pumices,  tufas,  and  puzzolanas  fcattered  over  the  ifland.— 
Puzzolanas  and  pumices  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Felicuda  in  building. — Tbefub- 
fiances  of  which  the  ifland  is  compofed  entirely  volcanic,  except  a  piece  of  granite,  which 
appears  to  be  natural. — Reflections  on  this  rock. 

IT  yet  remains  to  fpeak  of  Felicuda  and  Alicuda,  the  two  extreme  iftands  of  thofe  of 
Lipari  towards  the  weft ;  and  I  fhall  the  more  willingly  undertake  the  defcription  of  them, 
as  they  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  be^n  vifited,  at  lead  defcribed,  by  any  other  natu- 
ralift ;  M.  Dolouiieu,  who  was  mod  capable  of  examining  them,  having  only  feen  them 
at  a  diftance,  as  to  have  touched  at  them  would  have  led  him  too  far  from  his  intended 
route. 

Pn  the  7th  of  Oftober,  in  the  morning,  I  fet  fail,  from  Lipari  for  Felicuda,  diftant 
from  the  former  ifland  twenty  -three  miles,  and  arrived  there  in  four  hours.  This  ifland 
is  not  provided  with  a  port ;  but  it  has  two  bays,  one  on  the  fouth,  and  the  other  on 
the  north-eaft  fide,  fufficient  for  the  reception  of  fmall  veflels,  and  fo  fituated,  that 
though  the  wind  fhould  render  the  entrance  into  one  of  them  difficult,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
get  into  the  other :  both  of  them  are  likewife  fufficiently  fheltered  by  a  mountain. 

I  landed  in  the  bay  on  the  north-eaft' fide,  and,  in  the  firft  place,  applied  myfelf  to 
difcover  of  what  materials  the  ifland  was  formed  ;  and  foon  discovered  inconteftable 
proofs  that  it  is  truly  volcanic.  Not  only  is  the  fhore  of  this  bay  lined  with  lava ;  but, 
having  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  proceeded  farther  up  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
I  found  among  the  earth  of  fome  fields  a  considerable  quantity  of  pumices,  glaffes  and  ena- 
mels, which  products  1  (hall  Separately  defcribe  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  internal  part 
of  the  ifland.  , 

Being  thus  fully  convinced  of  the  ancient  exiftence  of  fire  in  this  ifland,  I  determined, 
the  next  day,  to  make  the  circuit  and  examine  the  fhores  of  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
I  had  proceeded  in  the  other  iflands. 

Felicuda  is  nine  miles  in  circumference.  I  began  the  circuit  of  it  by  examining  the 
lavas  that  border  the  fmall  bay  which  I  entered.  Thefe  have  for  their  bafe  the  feltfpar, 
which  is  of  a  fcaly  confidence,  a  light  grey  colour,  not  very  compaft,  but  giving  a  few 
fparks  with  fteel  and  attra&ing  thg  magnetic  needle.  Within  its  fubftance  are  included 
needles  of  black  and  fibrous  flioerl,  and  fmall  pieces  of  feltfpar,  which  are  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  the  bafe  by  their  whitenefs,  ferai-tranfparence,  and  luftre.  A  part  of 
the  fliores  of  the  bay  are  compofed  of  this  lava  with  deep  fiffures  running  lehgthwife,  as 
we  fee  in  many  other  lavas.  A  number  of  round  vacuities  are  likewife  obfervable  in  it. 
They  are -of  confiderable  depth,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  honey-comb.    I  rather 
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mcline  to  afcribe  them  to  the  a£tion  of  elaflic  gafeous  fubftances,  when  the  lava  was  in  a-| 
ftate  of  fufion,  than  to  corrofions  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere  or  any 
external  agent.  It  is  certain  that  the  air  of  the  fea  will  greatly  cprrode  many  foflil  fub- 
ftances fituated  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  I  have  witneffed  extraordinary  effeds  from  its  a&ion 
on  many  low  rocks,  on  the  fhore  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Genoa,  and  efpecially  at 
Porto  Venere,  the  Golfo  della  Spezia,  and  at  Lerici.  1  have  alfo  frequently  obferved  the 
external  part  of  many  towers  and  maritime  buildings  very  touch  injured  on  that  fide 
which  fronts  the  water.  The  city  of  Commachio  in  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  perhaps^ 
furnifhes  fome  of  the  mod  complete  examples  of  fuch  eflfe&s.  It  is  fituated  in  ths 
mjdft  of  fait  lakes ;  and  its  porticos  and  edifices  are  fo  much  corroded  and  damaged  by 
the  air,  that  they  are  obliged  to  undergo  periodical  repairs  at  the  end  of  no  very  long 
time,  as  1  obferved  with  furprife  during  a  fliort  ftay  which  I  made  there  in  OSober  1792. 
The  fea-air,  however,  does  not^aft  thus  on.  every  foflil  fubftance  indifferently,  but,  with 
refpeft  to  (tones,  feems  principally  to  attack  the  carbonates  of  lime ;  though  not  all  of 
thefe,  as  appears  from  the  hard  Iftrian  marble  with  which  the  fupeib  palaces  and  fump* 
tuous  edifice?  of  Venice  are  built,  and  which  remains  uninjured  for  a  long  feries  of  years* 
I  likewife  obferve  that  volcanic  ftony  fubftances  are  little,  or  not  at  all,  injured  by  the 
air  of  the  fea  ;  and  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the  incavations  in  the 
litoral  lava  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking  muft  be  attributed  to  the  aflion  of  aerifornv 
gafes,  and  not  to  that  of  the  fea  air,  from  obferving  the  fame,  likewife,  in  the  feltfpar,  a 
(tone  much  lefs  liable  to  this  kind  of  alteration  than  many  others. 

After  having  made  thefe  obfer rations,  I  left  the  bay,  and  began  to  coaft  the  ifland 
towards  the  left,  on  the  northern  fide.  I  had  fcarcely  proceeded  one  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  when  I  met  with  a  rock  of  lava,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  equally  broad, 
rifmg  almoft  perpendicularly  from  the  water.  This  rock  prefented  a  novelty  I  had  not 
before  obferved  in  the  Eolian  ifles.  This  was  a  number  of  prifms  into  which  the  lava 
divided  before  it  plunged  into  the  fea.  The  importance  of  this  objeft  induced  me  to 
bring  my  boat  clofe  under  the  rock,  that  I  might  make  the  neceflary  obfervations  with 
more  certainty  and  fecurity. 

About  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  the  rock  is  fmooth  and  prefents  an  equal 
furface;  but  fomewhat  lower  it  begins  to  be  furrowed  with  narrower  longitudinal  ex- 
cavations, which  defcend  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  form  prifms  with  three  unequal 
fides,  the  fide  behind  remaining  attached  to  the  rock,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  form* 
ing  one  continued  whole  with  it.  Thefe  prifms  continue  to  preferve  their  form  under 
the  water,  of  which  I  had  indubitable  proof.  The  fea,  though  then  calm,  had  a 
flight  roughnefs  towards  the  rock,  to  allay  which  I  poured  into  it  fome  olive  oil,  which 
I  always  carried  with  me  in  thefe  excurfions  to  calm  the  lefler  waves  of  the  fea,  and  thus 
enable  myfelf  to  perceive  fubaqueous  bodies  at  a  certain  depth  as  circumftances  might 
require.  By  thefe  means  I  difcovered  that  the  prifms  were  immerfed  in  the  fea  to  the 
depth  of  fome  feet*  The  breadth  of  fome  of  the  prifms  was  a  foot  and  a  half,  but  that 
of  others  lefs. 

This  prifmatic  lava  merits  to  be  very  accurately  defcribed,  fince,  in  profecuting  my 
voyage  along  the  fhore  of  Felicuda,  I  met  with  it  in  feveral  other  places,  and  fhall  again 
have  occafion  to  mention  it.  Its  bafe  is  a  horn  ftone  of  the  black  colour  of  iron,  and 
fo  compaft  that  the  fmalleft  bubble  is  not  perceivable  in  it  j  it  muft,  therefore,  be  clafTed 
among  the  heavy  lavas.  The  edges  of  the  thinneft  flakes  of  it  are  tranfparent,  and  give 
fparks  with  fteel.  Its  fragments  are  amorphous,  and  receive  a  polifh,  but  without 
luftre.  It  attra&s  the  magnetic  needle  at  about  the  diftance  of  three  lines.  The 
powder  of  this  lava  is  cineritious,  and  impalpable,  and  attaches  to  the  finger.    In  it  are 
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/  contained  various  grains  of  amorphous  feltfpar,  and  a  greater  number  of  fmall*  longr 
rhomboidal  fhoerls. 

The  produ£t  of  this  lava  in"  the  furnace  is  a  hard  enamel,  of  the  colour  of  pitch,  and 
full  of  bubbles.  The  fdtfpars  it  contains  remain  refraftory.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  enamel  does  not  lofe  the  magnetic  virtue. 

The  place  where  this  rock  hangs  over  the  fea  is  called  Fila  di  Sacca.  Beyond  it  the 
fliore  of  the  ifland,  which  continues  to  have  a  fteep  defcent  into  the  fea,  offers  only  com- 
mon lavas, -except  one  fpecies  which  has  fome  rude  appearance  of  prifms,  that  alfume  a 
more  difiinfl:  form  near  the  furface  of  the  water. 

Still  farther,  at  a  place  called  Saccagne,  a  number  of  finall  rocks  rife  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water ;  one  of  which  is  called  77  Perciato9  becaufe  it  is  perforated  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  opening  is  wide  enough  to  admit  fmall  veffels  to  pafs  through.  The  forms 
of  prifms  are  diftin&ly  difcernible  in  thefe  rocks. 

At  the  diftance  of  fifty  paces  farther,  a  fpacious  cavern  opens  in  the  lava  of  the  fliore  j 
nn  objeft  highly  interefling  and  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  volcariifl.  It  is  called  the 
Grotta  del  Bove  Marino  (or  Grotto  of  the  fea-ox},  perhaps  becaufe  it  was  once  the  re- 
treat of  fome  phota  or  feal,  as  in  the  Lipari  iflands,  and  many  other  places,  the  phocac 
are  called  fea-calves.  rIhe  mouth, of  this  cavern,  in  the  upper  part,  is  oval,  and  is 
iixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  above  forty  in  height.  The  mouth  opens  into  a  kind  of 
porch  which  leads  into  a  fpacious  hall  two  hundred  feet  long,  or  nearly,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  broad,  and  fixty-five  high.  This  hall  terminates  the  cavern.  The  fea  en- 
ters it ;  and  as  its  force  is  broken  by  the  narrownefs  of  the  entrance,  fmall  barks  when 
furprifed  by  a  ftorm  may  there  find  Ihelter. 

Some  may  perhaps  with  to  enquire, 'whether  the  roof  of  this  cavern  prefents  any  of 
thofe  ftalaftical  concretions  which  are  obfervable  in  many  other  excavations  in  mountai- 
nous countries,  No  fuch  concretions  are  to  be  feen ;  the  (tone  of  which  it  is  formed 
being  evidently  not  of  an  aqueous  but  an  igneous,  that  is,  a  lava  diflinguifhed  by  the 
following  characters : 

Its  bafe  is  fhoerl  in  the  mafs ;  it  is  moderately  porous,  and  therefore  rather  light ; 
but  gives  fparks  with  fteel.  It  is  unequal  in  the  fraftures,  has  a  fomewhat  argillaceous 
odour,  and  attrafts  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  line.  It  is  of  a  grey 
colour;  but  interfperfed  with  white,  fhining,  rhomboidal  feltfpars.  Their  fplendour  is 
dimini(hed  in  the  furnace ;  but  their  whitenefs  appears  heightened  from  the  black  colour 
acquired  by  the  enamel  produced  by  the  fufion  of  the  lava,  which  is  opake  and  ex- 
tremely full  of  bubbles.  The  fufion,  inftead  of  diminifhing  or  deftroying,  rather  in- 
creafes  its  magnetifm. 

This  lava,  which  forms  the  large  cavern,  defcends  almoft  perpendicularly  into  the  fea, 
and  there  affumes  the  form  of  prifms,  but  larger  than  thofe  before  defcribed.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  thefe  prifms^  though  in  their  lower  part  they  fink  deep  into  the 
water,  do  not  rife  above  it,  in  their  upper,  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet. 

But  in  what  manner  are  we  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  cavern  ?  How  great  mud 
have  been  the  violence  of  the  waves  of  the  fea,  to  form  by  flow  corrofion  fo  vaft  an  ex- 
cavation within  this  mafs  of  lava!  To  thiscaufe  I  cannot  confent  to  afcribe  it;  princi- 
pally for  this  reafon,  among  others  that  might  be  adduced,  but  which  I  omit  for  brevity, 
that  no  fooner  has  the  water  entered  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  but  it  lofes  all  its  force; 
befides  that  the  hardnefs  of  this  lava  is  fuch,  that  it  does  not  eafily  yield  to  the  flroke 
of  the  waves.  I  incline  rather  to  think  it  the  efFeft  of  the  aftion  of  the  gafes  in  the 
lava  at  the  time  it  was  in  a  ftate  of  fluidity ;  as  we  have  examples  at  Etna  of  caverns  in- 
comparably deeper  produced  by  a  fimilar  caufe# 

Immediately 
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Immediately  beyond  the  Grotta  del  Bove  Marino,  we  meet  with  a  mixture  of  tufa  and 
lava,  which  merits  fome  attention  from  the  curious  alternation  of  its  ftrata.  They  are 
found  on  a  high  precipice  which  defcends  into  the  fea,  the  furface  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  tufaceous  foil,  reding  on  a  bed  of  lava,  above  another  of  tufa,  and  fo  fuccef- 
fively,  that  in  a  rent  made  in  the  precipice  by  the  waters  we  may  number  eleven  ftrata 
or  beds  of  tufa,  and  as  many  of  interpofed  lava.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  fire 
and  water,  by  their  repeated  aftion,  have  produced  this  mixture  of  lavas  and  tufas. 

The  lava  of  the  eleven  beds  is  of  the  fame  kind,  that  is,  of  a  horn-ftone  bafe,  and  con- 
taining, as  ufual,  fhoerls  and  feltfpars.  It  has  an  earthy  afpeft,  a  blackifh  colour,  and 
a  ftrong  argillaceous  odour.  It  moves  the  magnetic  needle  at  thediftance  of  two  lines, 
and  the  enamel  into  which  it  is  changed  in  the  furnace  has  the  opacity  and  blacknefs  of 
pitch,  and  its  magnetifm  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lava  before  fufion. 

The  beds  of  tufa,  likewife,  do  not  effentially  differ  from  each  other.  They  are  an 
ill-kneaded  mixture  of  lumps  of  argillaceous  earth,  more  or  Lefs  tinftured  with  yellow 
oxyde  of  iron,  which  earth  is  eafily  pulverable.  With  it  are  mixed  numerous  fhoerls,. 
that  from  the  foftnefs  of  the  bafe  may  be  fcparated  entire,  which  they  fcarcely  ever  can 
be  in  the  lava.  Notwithftanding,  however,  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  de- 
tached, it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  cryftallization,  not  merely  from  their  extreme 
minutenefs,  for  fome  of  them  are  two  lines  in  length,  but  from  their  being  fcarcely 
ever  found  fingle,  almoft  every  one  being  a  group  of  aggregated  fhoerls.  When  one, 
however,  is  found  fingle  and  detached,  it  appears  to  be  an  hexagonal  prifm  terminated  . 
by  two  trihedral  pyramids.  They  are  black,  (hining  in  the  recent  fraftures,  and  are 
fomewhat*  fibrous :  in  fine,  they  perfe&ly  refemble  in  their  ftru&ure  the  fhoerls  incor- 
porated in  lavas. 

The  tufa,  after  remaining  two  or  three  hours  in  the  furnace,  afiumes  a  red  colour,, 
and  become  hard  ;  its  magnetifm  is  likewife  ftrong,  though  before  it  was-  fcarcely  per- 
ceptible. A  longer  continuance  in  the  fame  fire  reduces  it  to  a  porous  fcoria,  which 
does  not  lofe  its  magnetifm,  and  the  black  colour  it  acquires  renders  more  conspicuous 
a  number  of  white  feltfpars  which  before  were  not  difcernible  in  the  tufa.  The  fhoerls 
are  femi-vkrified,  and  affume  a  yellowifh  tinge. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  circuit  round  the  ifland,  till  I  returned  to  the  place  whence 
I  fet  out,  I  obferved  no  other  interefting  objefts,  excepting  a  long  trad  of  prifmati4 
lavas,  fimilar  to  thofe  I  have  already  defcribed* 

I  fhall  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  on  thefe  prifmatic  lavas,  which  occupy  a  confideiv 
able  part  of  the  fhore  of  the  ifland,  with  the  following  remarks  : 

Firft.  Thefe  prifms  have  never  more  than  three  faces,  one  of  which  always  remains 
adherent  to  the  lava. 

Secondly.     Their  dire&ion  is  never  ob'ique  or  tranfverfe,  but,  without  exception,, 
.  perpendicular  to  the  fea. 

Thirdly.  They  are  not  articulated,  as  they  have  been  obferved  to  be  in  fome  vol- 
canic countries,  efpecially  on  Mount  Etna,  but  form  one  continued  line. 

Fourthly.  In  their  lower  extremity  they  defcend  within  the  water,  and,  in  their 
upper,  rife  fome  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea. 

Fifthly.  Thefe  prifmatic  lavas  have  for  their  bafe,  either  the  horn-ftone  or  fhoerl 
in  the  mafs. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  objefts  which  appeared  to  merit  notice  in  the  in- 
terior part  of  Felicuda.  This  ifland,  when  feen  from  the  fea,  at  a  little  diftance,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  mountains  heaped  together  ;  one  of  which,  fituated  in 
the  centre,  is  much  higher  than  the  reft,  rifing  perhaps  half  a.  mile  above  the  level  of 
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the  fca.  After  having  examined  the  bafe  or  (hore  of  the  ifland,  I  proceeded,  therefore, 
to  the  fummit  of  this  mountain,  taking  my  way  towards  the  eaft,  a$,  on  that  fide,  the 
road  is  leaft  difficuk.  The  afceitf  is  not  one  of  the  mod  fatiguing.;  for,  though  we 
meet  with  fteep  precipices  in  fome  parts  of  it,  they  are  prefently  fucceeded  by  gentle 
declivities,  which  relieve  wearinefs  and  reftore  ftrength. 

When  I  had  reached  the  fummit  of  the  central  mountain,  1  perceived  that  it  inclofed 
a  capacious  hollow  called  Fojfa  delle  Felci  (the  ditch  of  fern),  becaufe  it  formerly  was 
overgrown  with  that  plant,;  though  when  I  was  there  it  had  been  all  rooted  up,  with  the 
intention  of  fowing  corn  the  next  fpring.  This  hollow  is  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit, 
the  fides  approach- as  they  defcend,  and  its  depth  is  not  more  than  forty  feet.  Thefe 
circumftances  fufficiently  prove  that  this  was  the  ancient  crater  of  the  volcano ;  and 
that,  perhaps,  or  rather  without  doubt,  this  was  the  firft,  which,  by  its  eru&ations, 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  Felicuda. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  the  external  part  of  this  crater  corresponds  to  the 
internal;  that  it  is  a  truncated  cone  ;  that  its  lavas,  parting *s  from  a  centre,  have  di- 
verged like  rays  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  while  thofe  on  the  fide  towards  the 
north-weft  have  poured  rapidly  into  the  fea.  The  propofal  to  fow  corn  in  this  hollow 
argues  that  it  muft  be  earthy,  as  it  really  is.  It  is  formed  of  a  half  pulverulent  tufa, 
under  which,  however,  the  lava  is  discoverable. 

Three  ridges  rife  on  this  mountain,  one  of  which  defcends  to  the  fouth ;  and,  at 
about  half  way  up,  joins  another  mountain.  The  fecond  of  thefe  ridges  has  its  direc- 
tion to  the  eaft,  and  the  third  to  the  weft.  From  this  fummit  I  had  a  complete  view  of 
Felicuda,  and  looked  round  me  with  attention  to  fee  if  I  could  difcover  the  figns  of  any 
other  crater.  I  thought  I  could  difcern  the  veftiges  of  one  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and,  after- 
wards, repairing  to  the  fpot,  was  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion.  I  found  a  hill  about 
half  as  high  as  the  mountain  already  defcribed,  and  about  two  miles  in  circuit.  It  is 
ifoiated  on  every  fide,  and  has  the  figure  of  a  broken  cone,  truncated  at  the  top,  where 
it  finks  into  a  cavity  growing  narrower  towards  the  bottom,  which  appears  to  be  the 
relics  of  an  ancient  crater.  Scattered  pieces  of  various  lavas,  half-buried  in  an  earthy 
tufa,  occupy  the  cavity  of  this  hill,  and  its  external  fides  are  formed  of  a  number  of 
currents  of  lavas. 

_  Except  thefe  two  craters,  of  the  laft  of  which  I  have  exprefled  myfelfwith  fome 
doubt,  I  know  not  of  any  throughout  the  whole  ifland  ;  as  I  fhall  not  venture  pofi- 
tively  to  confider  as  fuch  a  number  of  cavities,  hollows,  and  caverns  which  we  meet 
with  in  various  places,  fuch  appearances  not  being  fufHcient  to  chara&erife  a  volcanic 
mouth. 

Th'e  principal  lavas  of  the  (hore  of  Felicuda  have  already  been  defcribed  fingly  :  it  is 
bow  neceflary  to  fpecify  thofe  which  form  the  internal  and  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
ifland.  Thefe,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  difcover,  during  the  ftay  of  five  days  which  I 
made  there,  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds,  if  we  omit  thofe  which  are  merely  va- 
rieties. 

The  bafe  of  the  firft  is  a  horn-ftone  of  a  colour  between  a  black  and  a  grey,  of  a  frac- 
ture evidently  brilliant,  without  any  appearance  of  pores,  and  which  gives  fparks  copi- 
oufly  with  fteel.  The  pieces  into  which  it  breaks  have  no  determinate  form,  do  not 
refiife  a  tolerable  polifh,  and  move  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  diftance  of  a  line  and 
three  fourths.  Minute  grains  of  quartz,  numerous  fcales  of  feltfpar,  and  extremely 
fmall  and  brilliant  needles  of  fhoerl  are  incorporated  in  this  lava. 

The  furnace  fufes  the  fhoerls,  but  not  the  quartz  and  the  feltfpars,;  and  the  lava  is 
changed  into  a  black,  frothy,  and  opake  enamel. 

This 
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This  lava  extremely  refembles  the  prifmatic  lava  defcribed  above ;  though  it  has 
not  that  regular  configuration. 

The  lava  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  likewife  of  the  horn-ftone  bafe ;  not  very  hard  nor 
heavy ;  of  a  cinereous  and  earthy  afpe&,  without  pores,  attaches  (lightly  to  the  infide  of 
the  lip,  and  emits  an  argillaceous  odour.  The  fhoerls  it  contains  are  rhomboidal,  fcaly, 
and  of  a  violet  colour. 

In  the  furnace  it  is  only  foftened,  and  the  fhoerls  remain  entire. 

The  third  fpecies  has  for  its  bafe  fhoerl  in  the  mafs.  It  is  black  without  pores,  ra- 
ther heavy,  and  of  a  granular  frafture. 

The  heterogeneous  (tones  which  are  mixed  with  the  fubftance  of  this  lava,  are  of 
three  kinds :  fmall  irregular  quartzofe  particles,  which,  from  their  whitenefs,  are  mod 
confpicuous ;  a  few  minute  feltfpars,  and  numerous  rhomboidal  fhoerls,  of  a  dark  violet 
colour,  and  remarkable  for  their  fize,  fome  of  them  extending  to  feven  lines. 

The  feltfpars  and  quartzofe  grains  are  refra&ory  in  the  furnace ;  though  their  bafe  is 
eafily  fufible,  and  produces  a  fhining,  opake,  and  porous  enamel. 

The  internal  part  of  the  ifland,  as  far  at  lead  as  appears  from  the  furface,  is  com- 
pofed  of  thefe  three  lavas  and  their  varieties ;  which  lavas  form  currents,  that,  from 
*  their  great  antiquity  do  not  exhibit  thofe  tumors,  wavings,  and  inequalities,  which  are 
obfervable  in  recent  lavas,  or  thofe  of  a  moderate  age.  The  fame  antiquity  is,  likewife, 
probably  the  reafon  why  in  Felicuda  we  do  not  find  fcorise,  or  fcoriaceous  lavas ;  thefe 
ufually  from  their  flight  and  feeble  texture,  and  from  their  lying  on  the  furface  of  the 
current,  being  the  firft  which  are  altered  and  deftroyed. 

When  treating  of  Lipari,  I  remarked  the  great  effeSs  which*  have,  bee,n  produced  on 
the  produ&s  of  that  ifland  by  the  fulphureous  acid  exhalations.  The  contrary  is  to  be 
obferved  of  Felicuda,  there  not  being  a  fingle  lava  which  exhibits  the  lead  fign  of  their 
influence ;  though  they  all  bear  the  marks  of  the  injuries  of  time  and  of  the  atmofphere. 
So  much  have  I  found  them  changed,  efpecially  near  the  furface,  that  had  I  not  broken 
up  the  lavas  to  the  depth  of  fome  feet,  a  practice  to  which  I  had  accuftomed  myfelf 
in  thefe  refearches,  I  fhould  frequently  have  taken  the  fame  lava  for  others  fpecifically 
different. 

.  Having  thus  defcribed  the  different  kinds  of  lavas  of  this  ifland,  it  will  now  be  proper 
to  proceed  to  treat  of  the  other  volcanic  fubftances  it  contains.  Among  thefe  are  the 
tufas,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland  befide  thofe  ^bove 
defcribed.  In  general  they  are  pulverulent,  light,  fpungy,  of  an  argillaceous  nature, 
and  greedily  imbibe  water.  The  places  in  which  they  are  found,  are  the  only  parts  of 
the  ifland  which  the  inhabitants  can  render  productive  by  cultivation. 

It  is  among  the  tufas  that  we  difcover  glafies  and  pumices.  We  will  treat  of  thefe 
two  fubftances  Separately,  beginning  with  the  firft. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  I  had  fcarcely  landed  in  Felicuda  before  I  difcovered  feveral 
pieces  of  volcanic  glafs.  In  my  fubfequent  refearches,  I  afterwards  difcovered  that  this  - 
glafs  wa6  not  found  among  the  lavas,  but  in  the  cultivated  earth  of  the  fields*  Thfe 
peafants  of  thofe  parts  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  and,  finding  I  was  in 
fearch  of  this  fubftance,  brought  me  more  of  it  than  was  neceffary,  which  they  collected 
in  the  fields  where  they  worked.  As  I  was  not,  however  perfectly  fatisfied  with  this  firft 
obfervation,  I  dire&ed  them  to  dig  a  deep  trench  in  one  of  the  fields  which  moft 
abounded  in  fpecimens  of  this  fubftance,  with  a  view  to  try  if  I  could  difcover  a  vein, 
thefe  being  only  detached  pieces.  The  trench  they  dug  was  eight  feet  deep  and  five  .m 
breadth.    For  the  depth  of  two  feet  I  found  only  a  tufaceous  earth,  containing  fome 
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of  thefe  vitreous  pieces.  At  a  greater  depth  the  virgin  tpfa  appeared,  untouched  by 
the  ploughfhare,  or  any  ruftic  inftrument.  This  tufa  likewife  furniflied  a  fimilar  glafs, 
but  always  in  detached  pieces ;  nor  was  any  difference  perceivable  in  the  nature  of  thefe 
produfts,  on  continuing  the  refearch  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  where  the  tufa  was 
ftill  found. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  glafs  in  the  ploughed  fields  had  its  feat  in  the  tufa ; 
though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  it  was  thrown  out  from  the  mouth  of 
the  volcano  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  it  is  now  feen ;  fince  it  is  only  found  in  plates  or 
flakes,  and  with  thofe  points  and  fharp  angles,  thofe  cutting  edges  and  waving  ftreaks, 
which  we  obferve  in  glafs,  whether  volcanic  or  fa&itious,  when  it  has  been  broken  tod 
divided  iuto  fragments  by  a  hammer,  or  other  heavy  body.  We  mufl  therefore  conclude, 
that  after  the  fubterranean  conflagrations  had  reduced  the  ftony  fubftance  to  glafs,  this 
glafs  has  been  thus  broken  and  fhivered  by  fome  convulsion  of  the  earth,  or  by  fome 
violent  and  tumultuary  agent. 

The  larger  pieces  are  about  five  inches  and  a  half  over,  and  two  in  thicknefs.  Many 
of  them  are  not  inferior  in  clearnefs  and  brilliancy  to  the  fineft  and  brighteft  glafles  of 
Lipari  j  others  are  lefs  tranfparent,  and  of  a  cineritious,  or  grey  colour ;  while  others 
are  almoft  entirely  opake ;  and  thefe  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  of  enamels  than  to 
that  of  glaflfes.  They  are  all,  however,  extremely  compa£t,  and  will  readily  give  fparks 
with  fteel,  and  cut  common  artificial  glafs.  Several  of  thefe  pieces  contain  within  them 
fmall  white  particles,  which  have  been  obferved  and  defcribed  in  many  of  the  glafles  of 
Lipari,  which  particles  indicate  that  that  the  glafles  containing  them  is  not  fo  perfectly 
vitrified  as  the  reft.  We  alfo  find  pieces,  though  they  are  rare,  the  one  half  of  which 
is  a  very  black  glafs,  and  the  other  a  fimple  lava*  The  lava,  which  thus  forms  a  whole 
with  the  glafs,  is  of  a  cineritious,  colour,  and,  as  appears  from  fome  analyfes  which  I 
have  made  of  it,  is  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe. 

This  glafs,  like  other  volcanic  glafles,  changes  in  the  furnace  into  a  vitreous  froth. 

It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  pumices,  which  are  likewife  enveloped  in  thefe  tufas. 
Thefe  never  form  large  mafles,  but  are  always  found  in  detached  pieces,  of  rather  a 
fmall  fize,  the  largeft  rarely  exceeding  the  bignefs  of  the  clofed  hand.  In  general  they 
are  more  plentiful  than  the  glafles,  and  among  the  tufas  of  uncultivated  places,  it  is  only 
neceflary  to  remove  the  furface  to  find  them  by  hundreds.  During  my  ftay  at  Felicuda 
I  refided  in  a  place  called  La  Valle  della  Chiefe  (or  the  Valley  of  the  Church).  This  is 
a  fmall  plain,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ill  and,  in  which  ftand  the  parfonage-hbufe  and  the 
church,  two  indifferent  buildings,  fuitable  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  This  place, 
as  likewife  a  fpacious  declivity  to  the  fouth,  abounded  with  pumices,  both  on  the  furface 
of  the  tufas,  and  below  the  furface,  wherever  they  were  dug  into. 

Thefe  pumices  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  cellular,  extremely  friable,  fibrous,  and 
which  float  on  the  water ;  and  the  other  compact,  heavy,  without  pores,  and  of  a  fmooth 
fratture ;  but  which  yet  poflefs  all  the  true  characters  of  pumice.  Some  are  of  a  red- 
di(h  colour,  others  yellowifh,  and  many  afh-grey.  All  are  plentifully  furniflied  with  ex- 
tremely brilliant  vitreous  feltfpar-fcales. 

In  my  obfervations  on  the  pumices  of  Vulcano  I  have  remarked,  that  in  (lead  of  fwel- 
ling  in  the  furnace,  and  being  transformed  into  an  ebullient  produft,  as  is  almoft  always 
the  cafe  with  glafles  and  compaft  enamels,  they  become  of  lefs  bulk,  lofe  their  pores,  if 
they  had  any  before,  or  at  leaft  contract,  and  therefore  become  heavier.  The  prefent 
pumices  do  not  differ  in  this  refpe&  from  thofe  of  Vulcano  ;  and  the  enamel  which 
they  produce  in  the  furnace  has  a  black  and  fhining  ground,  interfperfed  with  whitifh 
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fpots  which  are  feltfpars,  that,  having  loft  their  luftre  and  tranfparency,  are  become 
white.  This  enamel  puts  the  magnetic  needle  in  motion  at  the  diftance  of  a  full  line, 
ftotwithftanding  that  it  had  no  fenfible  effefl:  on  it  when  in  the  ftate  of  pumice. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  pumices  have  ever  formed  currents,  both 
becaufe  they  are  always  found  in  detached  pieces,  and  becaufe  their  pores  have  not  that 
dire&ion  which  is  ufually  obfervable  in  pumices  that  have  flowed  in  the  manner  of  lavas. 
The  figure  of  the  pores  in  pumices  that  have  flowed,  is  ufually  more  or  lefs  oblong  ; 
whereas  in  the  pumices  of  Felicuda  (I  mean  the  cellular)  the  pores  are  almoft  always  or- 
bicular. We  muft  therefore  conclude  that  they  have  been  thrown  out  from  the  mouths 
of  volcanos ;  to  which  the  globofe  figure  of  many  of  them  is  perfectly  confonant. 

I  fhould  efteem  my  account  of  the  different  produftions  of  this  ifland  very  defective, 
were  I  not  to  mention  another  which  ftill  more  confirms  its  volcanization  :  I  mean  the 
puzzolana  found  here  in  feveral  places,  and  which,  when  carefully  examined,  is  found 
to  be  a  mixture  of  minute  fragments  of  pumices,  tufas,  and  lavas.  The  inhabitants  of 
Felicuda  make  ufe  of  it,  as  alfo  the  pumice,  in  building  their  houfes,  in  the  following 
manner :  they  bring  carbonates  of  lime  (calcareous  earths)  from  Sicily,  and  burn  them 
in  furnaces,  which  are  erefted  for  greater  convenience  on  the'fea-fhore  j  and  at  the  end 
of  forty  hours  an  excellent  lime  is  produced.  One-third  of  this  and  two-thirds  of  puz- 
zolana, mixed  together  with  water,  form  a  dement  which  unites  and  binds  the  pieces  of 
lava  here  ufed  inftead  of  bricks  and  ftones ;  and  to  give,  as  they  affirm,  a  greater 
ftrength  and  folidity  to  the  cement,  they  mix* with  it  pounded  pumice  of  their  own 
country. 

Lavas  are  ufed  as  materials  for  the  building  of  houfes,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Felicuda,  but  by  thofe  of  all  the  other  Eolian  ifles,  each  ufing  thofe  of  their  own  ifland; 
and  it  is  the  practice,  not  only  in  the  country  but  even  the  cities,  to  build  with  fuch 
ftones  as  the  environs  afford,  efpecially  when  they  are  mountainous.  I  therefore, 
wherever  I  went,  conftantly  examined  the  materials  of  which  the  villages,  towns,  and 
cities  through  which  I  paffed  were  built ;  which  frequently  afforded  me  a  light  and  di* 
re&ion  in  my  enquiries  relative  to  the  foffil  fubftances  of  thofe  countries. 

On  reviewing  the  different  volcanic  bodies  which  I  met  with  at  Felicuda,  we  fhall  find 
that  they  confift  of  glaffes,  pumices,  tufas,  puzzolana,  and  lavas  with  a  bafe  of  fhoerl, 
feltfpar  in  the  mafs,  or  horn»ftone.  The  ifland  at  pref^nt  exhibits  no  indication  of  fub- 
terranean  fire,  and  even  thofe  figns  which  are  uncertain  and  equivocal  are  wanting ; 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  warm  fprings. 

In  the  various  excurfions  I  made,  I  was  particularly  attentive  to  obferve  if  by  acci- 
dent I  fhould  meet  with  any  body  not  volcanized,  and  found  one  only  of  this  defcription. 
This  was  a  piece  of  detached  granite,  lying  on  the  fliore  near  the  Grotta  del  Bov  Marino. 
Its  elements  were  of  the  moft  common  kind ;  mica,  feltfpar,  and  quartz.  The  mica 
was  partly  black,  and  partly  white  and  filvery ;  both  forming  groups  in  which  the  black 
predominated.  The  quartz  was  in  fmall  femi-tranfparent  maffes,  of  a  vitreous  and 
brilliant  fra&ure,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  colour  between  a  blue  and  a  white.  The 
feltfpar,  which  in  quantity  exceeded  the  two  other  principles,  and  therefore  muft  be " 
considered  as  the  bafe  of  the  ftone,  was  in  fmall  maffes  of  unequal  furface,  lamellar  in 
the  fraftures,  tranfparent  in  the  angles,  and  of  a  changeable  milky  wh: tenefs.  Neither 
of  the  three  principles  has  a  determinate  form  of  cryftallization.  I  think  I  fhall  not  be 
miftaken  if  I  affert,  that  this  granite  has  not  fuffered  the  a&ion^of  the  fire.  In  fatt,  a 
continuance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  furnace  produced  in  it  fo  great  an  alteration, 
that  every  part  of  it  was  fenfibly  changed.  The  mica  became  pulverable,  the  quartz  ex- 
tremely friable  and  full  of  cracks,  and,  lofing  its  tranfparency  and  vitreous  brilliancy, 
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became  entirely  white.  The  feltfpar  Ukewife  contracted  a  confiderable  friability,  lofing 
at  the  fame  time  its  changeable  colour,  and  becoming  whiter.  It  is  not  therefore  extra* 
ordinary  that  a  flight  blow  with  a  hammer  fhould  now  break  this  {tone  into  fmall  pieces; 
though  before  it  .would  only  ftrike  off  at  mod  a  fingle  fragment.  When  expofed  to  the 
furnace  for  feveral  days  fucceflively,  the  quartz  and  mica  did  not  fufe ;  and  the  feltfpar 
only  exhibited  at  the  angles,  a  beginning  of  fufion,  which  made  it  appear  as  it  were  unc- 
tuous. This  experiment  is  pcrfc&ly  agreeable  to  many  others  which  I  made  in  the 
furnace  on  the  granites  treated  of  in  Chap.  XII.  We  muft  therefore  conclude,  that 
this  piece  of  granite  was  thrown  out  untouched  from  fome  volcano  in  the  ifland ;  orf 
which  appears  more  probable,  that  it  is  adventitious  to  it ;  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
it  was  not  found  in  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland,  but  on  the  beach,  where  it  had  been 
beaten,  and  had  its  corners  fmoothed  by  the  waves.  Were  I  to  indulge  conje&ure,  I 
fhould  incline  to  fuppofe  it  might  have  been  brought  by  the  fea  from  Capo  Melazzo  in 
Sicily,  or  that  vicinity,  which  is  only  fifty-four  miles  diftant  from  Felicuda,  and  where 
immenfe  mafifes  of  fimilar  granite  are  found  *. 


CHAP.    XVIII.  r- ALICUDA. 

m 

Danger  to  which  the  author  was  expofed,  in  a  tempejl,  on  his  paffagefrom  Felicuda  to  Ali- 
cuda.—Pumices  and  glajfes  found  in  the  latter  i/land. — Examination  of  the  coafl  of  Ali- 
cuda.— Several  rocks  formed  of  detached  globes  of  lava.— Enquiries  relative  to  the  origin 
of  thefe  globes. — Confirmation  of  the  uncertainty  of  any  opinions  formed  relative  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  antiquity  of  lavas  ,  from  the  more  or  lefsfenfible  decompofition  they  may  have 
undergone. — Ifolated  maffes  of  porphyry ',  which  exhibit  nofigns  of  having  been  attacked  by 
volcanic  fire. — Lavas  of  another  kind.—Shoerls  of  a  greenijh  blue  colour  contained  in  all 
thefe  lavas. — The  coafl  of  Alicuda  more  rugged  and  threatening  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  Eolian  ifles. — No  mouth  of  any  ancient  crater  in  the  fides  if  the  ifland. — The  appear- 
ance of  a  true  crater  found  only  at  the  fummit.  —Lavas  in  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland 
fimilar  to  thofe  ofthejhores. — Improbability  that  felicuda  and  Alicuda  once  formed  a  Jingle - 
conical  mountain,  the  fide  of  which  has  been  opened  andfeparated  by  the fea ,  as  M.  Dolo* 
tnieu  has  fuptofetL—Reafons  for  believing  that  each  was  originally  afeparate  ifland.— 
Thefe  two  iflands  no  longer  manifefl  anyjigns  of  aftualfire. — Thejilence  of  the  ancients 
relative  to  their  fiery  eruptions,  a  proof  that  they  muft  have  long  ceafed  to  burn. 

ON  the  13th  of  0&ober,at  fun-rife,  I  left  Felicuda,  Jn  a  fmall  bark,  with  four  rowers, 
which  was  fleered  by  the  parifh-prieft  of  Felicuda,  who  had  the  chara&er  of  a  fkilful 
feaman.  We  failed  before  a  moderate  eaft  wind  :  the  fky  was  clear,  the  fea  fmooth, 
and  we  flattered  ourfelves  we  fhould  foon  reach  the  place  of  our  deflination,  as  the  dif- 
tance  between  thefe  two  fmall  iflands  is  not  more  than  ten  miles.  But  fcarcely  were 
we  half  way,  when  the  wind  began  to  increafe  fo  that  we  were  obliged  to  reef  our  fail, 
which  it  was  dangerous  to  carry  full  j  yet  ftill  we  made  more  way  than  before  j  and  the 
wind  blowing  with  greater  violence,  and  driving  us  rapidly  towards  Alicuda,  from  which 
we  were  now  not  far  diftant,  endangered  our  being  fhipwrecked  on  the  fhore.  Bays  or 
harbours  are  things  unknown  in  this  ifland,  and  our  bark  driving  before  the  wind,  it  was 
to  be  feared,  might  foon  dafh  againft  a  rock,  or  run  upon  a  fand-bank  j  and  we  had  the 
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fefs  hope  of  being  able  to  avoid  this  danger,  as  our  failors,  from  unpardonable  negli- 
gence, had  not  brought  with  them  any  anchor. 

The  fea,  in  the  mean  time,  ran  very  high  j  and  the  waves,  which  would  not  perhaps 
have  given  much  alarm  to  a  large  (hip,  were  very  formidable  to  our  little  veflel,  which 
'  they  broke  over  from  fide  to  fide,  and  from  ftern  to  prow,  whirling  it  round  with  their 
violence;  while  the  danger  of  being  wrecked  continually  increafed  by  bur  approaching, 
the  ifland,  notwhhftanding  all  the  exertions  we  could  make  with  our  oars  to  keep  off  it. 
Our  failors,  however,  did  not  entirely  abandon  themfelves  to  defpair,  but  confulted  whe- 
ther it  would  be  lefs  dangerous  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  endeavour  to* 
run  the  bark  on  fome  fand-bank  joining  to  the  fhore ;  or,  avoiding  the  ifland,  to  adven- 
ture out  to  fea,  and  commit  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds.     - 

In  this  defperate  fituation,  we  perceived  five  men  haftily  defcending  from  the  emi- 
nences of  Alicuda,  and  approaching  the  fhore,  which  they  quickly  reached  ;  when  one 
of  them  called  to  us  in  a  voice  which  might  be  diftin&ly  heard  notwithftanding  the  noife 
of  the  waves,  advifing  us  not  to  be  terrified,  but  to  endeavour  to  keep  where  we  were,, 
and  he  would  exert  his  utnloft  .efforts  to  deliver  us  from  tha  danger  by  which  we  were 
threatened. 

This  perfon,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  parifh-prieft  of  Alicuda,  who  perceiving 
from  a  diftance  the  fituation  in  which  we  were,  had  haftened  with  four  of  the  iflanders 
to  give  us  affi fiance.  He  had. brought  with  him  a  ftrong  pulley,  which,  when  fixed  oa* 
the  fhore,  was  to  receive  a  rope,  by  means  of  which  the  veffel  might  be  drawn  upon  the* 
land.  But  to  effeft  this,  it  was  neceffary  to  form  a  kind  of  inclined  plane  on  the  fhore,, 
along  which  the  boat  might  be  drawn ;  which  was  Xoon  done,  with  the  fpades  and  (hovels* 
that  had  been  provided  for  the  purpofe. 

We  were  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  land,  and  by  inceflantly  plying  our  oars,, 
made  every  effort  to  avoid  approaching  it  nearer.     We  were  obliged,  at  the  fame  time,, 
continually  to  bale  the  water  out  of  the  boat,  to  prevent  its  finking  j  which  was  the  con- 
tihual  employment  of  myfelf  and  my  fervant,  the  failors  being  entirely  occupied  in  ufing 
the  oars.     A  rope  coiled  up  was  now  thrown  on  fhore  by  one  of  the  failors  j  and,  after 
two  or  three  unfuccefsful  attempts,  caught  by  the  perfons  on  the  beach  and  paffed > 
through  the  pulley  ;  while  the  failor  drew  it  tight,  and  fattened  it  to  the  prow  of  the 
bark.     We  now  committed  ourfelves  to  the  firfl  wave  that  rolled  upon  the  fhore ;  and, . 
the  five  iflanders  pulling  the  rope  with  all  their  force,  we  were  drawn  with  the  bark  up ' 
the  fhelving  declivity  they  had  made :  but  the  wave  on  its  return  dafhing  impetuoufly 
againft  the  prow,  drove  us  again  into  the  fea ;  and  fo  violent  was  the  fhock,  that  the  rope 
broke,  and  we  loft  all  hope  of  getting  fafe  on  fhore.   At  this  unfortunate  and  unexpected  > 
accident  the  good  pried  (truck  his  hand  againft  his  forehead,  from  vexation  and  difap-  • 
pointment,  and  our  conflernation  was  extreme. 

We  had  now  refotved  to  keep  off  from  the  ifland,  and  brave  the  fury  of  the  winds  • 
and  the  waves  in  the  open  fea,  whatever  might  be  the  event :  but  from  this  we  were  dif- 
fiiaded  by  thefe  iflanders,  who  aflured  us  it  was  impoffible  fo  fmall  and  crazy  a  boat  as : 
ours  fhould  long  refill  the  violence  of  the  ftorm  in  the  wide  fea ;  but  that  it  mud  either 
overfet,  or  bilge  and  fink*    They  advifed  us*  rather  to  coaft  the  ifland  towards  the  north, 
where  we  might  poflibly  find  fome  fmall  inlet,  where  we  might  be  lefs  expofed  to  the 
waves  ;  promifing  us  that  they  would  proceed  the  fame  way  along  the  fhore,  and  afford 
us  every  afliflance  in  their  power.     This  advice  we  followed,  and  bearing  up  to  the 
north,  without  (landing  far  from  the  fhore,  in  about  half  an  hour  met  with  a  cavity  in 
a  rock  which,  from  being  winding,  was  not  much  expofed  to  the  agitation  of  the^waves*- 
Into  this  we  happily  carried  our  bark  without  damage,  and  landed,  with  the  afhlUnce 
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of  the  worthy  prieft  and  the  perfons  with  him,  towards  whom  I  fhall  feel  the  warmeft 
fenfations  of  gratitude  while  life  (hall  remain.  He  treated  us  when  on  fhore  with  the 
'Utmoft  kindnefs  and  hofpitality ;  and  when  I  had  prefented  to  him  the  circular  letter  I 
had  received  from  the  bifhop  of  Lipari,  (in  which  I  was  warmly  recommended  to  the 
'parifb-priefts  of  thofe  iflands,  who  were  requefted  to  furnifh  me  with  every  affiftance 
neceflary  for  my  philofophical  refearches  during  my  ftay,)  he  redoubled  his  civility,  of- 
fering to  ferve  me  in  every  manner  in  his  power;  and  his  whole  conduit  fufficiently 
evinced  the  fincerity  of  his  offers. 

It  was  not  yet  noon  by  fome  hours  when  we  landed  in  Alicuda,  but  the  fatigue  I  had 
•undergone  prevented  my  having  any  inclination  to  begin  my  refearches  that  day ;  and 
the  following  night  I  flept  in  the  bark,  which  had  been  drawn  on  fhore  j  my  deliverer 
(for  fo  I  may  juitly  call  the  good  prie(t  of  this  ifland)  having  fent  me  a  mattrefs  and  a 
coverlet  to  defend  me  from  the  moilture  of  the  night,  as  I  was  too  much  fatigued  to 
afcend  to  his  habtiaton,  which  was  fituated  half  way  up  the  mountainous  ifland.  He 
•likewife  hofpitably  invited  me  to  (hare  with  him  the  provifions  of  his  frugal  table,  and 
fome  bottles  of  excellent  malmfey  of  Lipari,  which  revived  my  fpirits  and  reftored  my 
ftrength. 

I  remained  at  Alicuda  two  days  (the  14th  and  1 5th  of  O&ober),  during  which  1  fuffi* 
ciently  gratified  my  curiofity,  and  acquired  a  fatisfa&ory  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  ifland.  The  obfervation  of  the  ancient  Grecian  philofopher  is  well  known,  who  hav. 
ing  been  driven  by  a  temped  on  the  coaft  of  Rhodes,  and  with  great  difficulty  reached 
the  land,  feeing  certain  geometrical  figures  traced  in  the  fands,  immediately  exclaimed, 
I  perceive  the  veftiges  of  men :  I,  in  like  manner,  the  moment  I  fet  foot  on  the  fhore  of 
Alicuda  and  Purveyed  it,  might  have  exclaimed,  I  perceive  the  vejliges  ofjire.  Thefe 
were  the  pumices,  glaffes,  and  enamels,  which  prefented  themfelves  to  my  view  on  the 
Harts  and  fides  of  Alicuda,  and  which  it  is  unneceffary  particularly  to  defcribe,  fince  they 
entirely  refemble  thofe  of  Felicuda,  and  are  found  like  them  mingled  with  tufaceous 
fubflances. 
\  Of  the  two  days  which  I  allotted  to  my  refearches  in  Alicuda,  I  fet  apart  the  firft  to 
examine  its  circumference  by  fea,  the  night  preceding  the  14th  of  Oftober  having  been 
fufficiently  calm  to  permit  me  to  make  the  circuit  of  it  in  my  boat  without  danger. 

I  fhall  here,  therefore,  fpecify  the  principal  produfts  I  difcovered  during  my  circuit 
round  the  fhore  of  the  ifland,  this  being  the  part  which,  more  than  any  other,  muft  in- 
tercft  the  philofophical  naturalift.  I  fhall  not  name  the  places  where  I  found  them, 
fince  two  of  the  inhabitants  who  accompanied  me  were  unable  to  aflign  any  names  by 
which  they  were  known ;  the  different  parts  of  the  fhore  of  the  ifland  having  in  fatt  no 
-fixed  names :  I  fhall  only  indicate  their  diftances  from  the  place  whence  I  fet  out. 

At  the  diftance  of  forty  paces  from  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  fronts  the  eaft,  we 
begin  to  find,  as  we  turn  towards  the  north,  entire  rocks  formed  of  globes  of  a  blackifh 
lava,  with  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  which,  though  porous,  is  heavy  from  the  compa&nefs 
of  the  folid  parts,  which  have  a  little  luftre,  are  very  hard,  and  in  their  fraftures  affeft 
the  conchoidal  figure  ;  they  move  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  a 
line,  and  give  fparks  tolerably  freely  with  fteel.  The  petrofiliceous  fubftance  contains 
a  few  feltfpars,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  fhoerfe.  Thefe  globes  of  lava  are  of  va- 
rious fizes,  fome  of  them  being  a  foot  in  diameter.  They  are  detached,  and  are  never 
found  in  ftrata,  but  only  in  large  accumulated  heaps.  *  % 

To  what  caufe  can  we  afcribe  the  divifion  of  this  lava,  and  its  conformation  in  the 
manner  defcribed  ?  I  at  firft  imagined  that  its  figure  might  be  the  confequefcee  of  the 
agitation  of  the  fea,  when  its  waters  reached  to  a  greater  height j  as  thefe  accumulations 
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of  globes  are  now  fome  poles  above  its  level.  In  fa&,  in  my  maritime  excurfions  round 
the  other  Eolian  ides,  and  at  Etna,  I  have  frequently  met  occafionally  with  fimilar  balls 
of  lava,  which  clearly  indicated  that  they  had  been  rounded  by  being  continually  rolled 
by  the  waves  of  the  fea,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  find  ftones  rounded  in  rivers;  In  the 
courfe  of  this  work  I  have  adduced  feveral  examples  of  this  kind,  even  among  the  glafles 
and  enamels  of  Lipari,  which  have  taken  a  globofe  figure.  But  a  more  qareful  examina- 
tion of  thefe  globes  compelled  me  to  change  my  opinion,  on  confidering.that  the  pieces 
of  lava  that  have  acquired  an  orbicular  form  from  the  agitation  of  the  waters,  are  always 
more  or  lefs  fmooth  on  their  furface ;  whereas  thefe  were  rough  all  round — though 
their  roughnefs,  confiding  in  general  of  minute  parts  and  points,  muft  have  been  worn 
away  by  rubbing  againft  any  obftacle.  I  obferved  befides  that  thefe  globes  in  many, 
places  had  a  fhining  and  fcoriaceous  appearance,  extremely  fimilar  to  that  of  the  pieces 
of  lava  inceffantly  thrown  out  by  the  volcano  of  Stromboii.  I  am  therefore  rather  of 
opinion  that  they  are  pieces  of  lava  that  have  been  thrown  out  from  a  volcano  in  Ali- 
cuda,  and  taken  a  fpherical  form  in  the  air,  from  their  great  foftnefs,  as  fimilar  pheno* 
mena  may  be  obferved  in  the  products  of  other  burning  mountains. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  lava  now  defcribed,  proceeding  ftill  towards  the 
north,  we  find  a  fecond,  not  in  globes,  but  in  an  simple  current,  which  falls  like  a  cata* 
raft  into  the  fea.  It  is  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  has  the  colour  of  iron,  is  filiceous,  or 
rather  vitreous  in  the  fradure,  and  full  of  fhoerlaceous  cryftallizations.  Whoever  has 
feen  lavas  which  have  lately  iffued  from  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  would  imagine  this  of 
extremely  recent  date.  On  the  furface  it  preferves  that  fhining  afpett,  that  frefhnefs, 
which  is  peculiar  to  lavas  that  have  not  yet  been  expofed  to  the  influences  of  the  atmo* 
fphere.  The  fpecimens  of  it  which  I  detached,  might  be  taken  for  that  fcoria  of  iron 
which  we  find  in  the  (hops  where  that  metal  is  fabricated.  I  have  in  my  poffeffion  fome 
pieces  of  the  lava  which  was  thrown  from  the  higheft  crater  of  Etna  in  1787,  which  I 
colle&ed  on  the  fpot,  and  have  defcribed  elfewhere  *•  Thefe,  with  refpeS  to  the  frefh- 
nefs  of  their  appearance,  are  not  diftinguifhable  from  the  lava  of  which  I  now  fpeak. 
Yet  is  the  latter  of  an  antiquity  beyond  our  knowledge,  for  we  have  no  record  of  any? 
conflagration  in  Alicuda  fince  hiftory  has  been  written.  I  have  chofen  to  fpeak  more 
at  length  on  this  peculiar  property  of  the  prefent  lava,  to  prove,  or  rather  to  confirm, 
what  1  have  already  proved,  how  uncertain  are  all  conclufions  relative  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  antiquity  of  lavas,  derived  from  the  more  or  lefs  fenfible  degree  of  decompofition 
which  they  manifeft.  Such  conclufions  may  be  well  founded,  when  the  lavas  are  of  the 
fame  nature,  and  affe&ed  by  the  fame  intrinfic  circumftances j  fince  then  thofe  of  a 
more  ancient  date  mud  be  mod  changed  by  tirlie :  but  where  their  nature  and  qualities 
are  different,  one  lava  may  be  confiderably  altered  in  a  few  years,  and  even  reduced  to 
an  earth,  while  another  (hall  remain  for  ages  perfe&ly  preferved,  and  in  the  fame  ftate- 
in  which  it  was  thrown  out  of  the  fire,  of  which  the  lava  now  defcribed  is  an  evident 
example. 

At  the  diftance  of  another  full  mile  from  the  place  whence  I  took  my  departure,  the 
mountainous  coaft  of  the  ifland  becomes  fome  what  more  level ;  and  on  this  plain  arife 
detached  maffes  of  porphyry,  which  (hew  no  figns  of  having  been  touched,  much  lefs 
fufed,  by  the  fire.  It  is  of  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  of  the  colour  of  brick,  affords  fparks. 
with  ft  eel,  and  is  extremely  compact,  and  without  pores,  except  a  few  fuperficial  vacui- 
ties, coated  with  a  thin  white  cruft  of  carbonate  of  lime,  fometimes  ftudded  with  cryf- 
tals  of  the  fame  kind.    Thefe  fmall  geodes,  which  have  been  produced  without  doubt 

•  Sec  Chap.  VIII. 
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by  filtration,  are  decompored  in  a  few  moments  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  diflblve  with  a 
ftrong  effervefcence.  This  porphyry,  in  its  hardnefs,  poli£h,  and  luftre,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  Egyptian,  Befides  fhoerls,  it  contains  numerous  cubical  lamellar  feltfpars,  of  a 
changeable  whitenefs. 

When  expofed  to  the  furnace  for  a  few  hours  It  becomes  black,  and  after  a  longer 
time  fufes  into  a  black,  compaft,  and  very  fmooth  enamel,  which  fets  in  motion  the  mag- 
netic needle,  though  it  produced  no  fuch  effeft  when  it  was  porphyry.    The  feltfpars 

remain  entire. 

In  this  part  off  my  circuit  round  Alicuda  I  have  described  two  kinds  of  lavas,  the  one 
found  in  detached  globes,  and  the  other  in  a  current ;  which,  however,  from  the  iden- 
tity of  their  nature,  may  be  confidered  as  one  only  y  both  having  for  their  bafe  the  pe- 
trofilex,  and  containing  (hoerls  and  feltfpars;:  they  are  therefore  bath  porphyritic.  And 
as  the  rock  laft  defcribed  is  a  porphyry  with  a  petrofiliceous  bafe,  it  appears  that  they 
ail  three  derive  their  origin  from  one  common  matrix,  except  that  one  portion  of  it  has 
been  fubje&ed  to  fufion,  and  the  other  remained  untouched. 

A  little  beyond  the  plain  above  mentioned  appear  fome  tufas,  which  cover  a  long  and 
Iteep  declivity  defcending  into  the  fea,  and  beyond  the  tufas  we  again  meet  with  lavas 
forming  broad  currents.  Thefe  lavas  have  the  horn-ftone  for  their  bafe  and  their  ex* 
ternal  chara&eriftics  are  the  following : 

They  are  light,  extremely  porous,  and  therefore  eafily  penetrable  by  water ;  they 
with  difficulty  give  fparks  with  fteel,  which  breaks  off  fragments  at  every  flroke.  They 
feel  rough  under  the  finger,  and  emit  an  argillaceous  odour.  They  contain  numerous 
feltfpars,  which  are  confpicuou?  from  their  whitenefs,  on  a  dark  red  ground  approaching 
to  a  black.  Some  Ihew  a  degree  of  calcination  which  they  have  fuffered  in  the  fire,  and 
are  in  confequenee  eafily  crumbled.  Others  have  fuffered  no  injury ;  and  the  differ* 
ence  obfervable  in  them  is  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  the  difference  of  the  nature  of  the 
feltfpars,  than  to  their  having  fuffered  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  the  lava  in  which  they 
are  t&th  incorporated  appearing  to  have  been  equally  affefted  by  that  agent. 

Alicuda  is  about  fix  miles  in  circuit,  and  I  have  as  yet  made  the  tour  of  only  the  one 
tialfc  On  completing  it,  however,  I  only  met  with  lavas  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
al?eady  defcribed,  diverfified  by  a  few  varieties  that  do  not  merit  a  particular  defcription. 

I  have  given  fome  faint  lketches  of  the  appearance  of  the  lavas  in  fome  parts  of  this 
ifland  j  out  it  would  be  impoffible  for  me  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fearful  wild- 
nefs  of  the  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to  the  eye  for  two-thirds  of  this  circuit* 
Among  all  the  volcanized  places  I  have  vifited,  I  have  yet  feen  none  fo  convulfed  by 
fubterranean  fires,  "fo  torn  and  (battered,  and  fo  filled  "with  accumulated  ruins  by  the 
Nevada  tions  of  time  and  the  fea* 

In  fome  places  we  find  a  lava  extending  for  feveral  hundred  paces,  which  has  been 
^broken  by  the  waves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  rock  furrounded  by  the  warer, 
abounding  in  craggy  diffs  and~precipices  of  a  fearful  height. 

In  others  the  lava  defcends  perpendicularly  from  the  moft  elevated  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  and  buries  itfelf  in  the  water,  furrounded  on  the  fides  by  proje&in£  crags, 
and  huge  overhanging  ftones,  which  threaten  every  moment  to  thunder  down  into  the 
deep. 

Here  the  lavas  do  not  form  one  continued  body,  but  are  compofed  of  detached  and 
ioofe  globes,  particularly  dangerous  to  thofe  who  may  attempt  to  afcend  the  mountain, 
as  they  roll  from  under  and  put  in  motion  a  great  number  of  others,  thus  producing  a 
deftru&ive  ftony  current.  Even  the  large  falcons,  which  frequent  the  higheft  fummits 
*>f  this  ifland,  if  they  chance  to  alight  on  thefe  heaps  of  round  loofe  ftones,  will  often, 
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as  I  have  myfelf  feen,  by  moving  one  put  others  in  motion,  till  bird  and  flones  fall  all 
together  headlong  into  the  fea. 

In  another  place  lavas  are  found,  not  of  one  kind  alone,  but  a  confufed  mixture  of 
feveral,  piled  in  diforder  one  6n  another  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  in  many  of  them 
there  is  no  part  which  does  not  threaten  immediate  fall  and  ruin^ 

Through  the  midft,  however,  of  thefe  mifhapen  rocks  and"  horrid  precipices  are 
formed,  I  will  not  fay  roads  or  paths,  but  narrow  winding  gutters,  by  which  we  may 
afcend  to  a  certain  height ;  and  through  thefe  I  took  my  way,  when  from  time  to  time 
I  landed  from  my  boat  and  went  in  fearch  of  the  lavas  I  have  defcribed,  and  examined 
them  on  the  fpot.  I  was  obliged,  however,  to  advance  with  the  greateft  caution,  as  to 
have  made  a  Tingle  falfe  ftep  wbuld  have  be?n  to  have  fallen  headlong  down  a  precipice. 
I  could  not  but  recolleft  the  lines  of  Dante,  in  which  he  defcribes  the  laborious  paflage 
over  the  horrid  crags  and  precipices  of  one  of  the  abyflfes  of  his  hell : 

"  £  profequendo  la  folinga  via 

Fra  le  fchcgge,  e  tra  rocchi  de  lo  fcoglio, 
Lo  pic  fen z a  la  man  non  fi  fpedia." 

"  And  dill  along  the  folitary  way. 
Proceeding  over  rocks  and  precipices, 
The  foot  without  the  hand  no  progrefs  made." 

And  though  the  fatigue  in  again  defcending  to  the  fea  might  be  lefs,  the  danger  was 
equal,  if  not  greater,  from  the  unliable  and  flippery  nature  of  thefe  deceitful  places. 

Having  completed  the  circuit  of  the  (hores  of  Alicuda  on  the  fourteenth  of  Odober, 
I  appropriated  the  next  day  to  the  examination  of  the  interior  part  of  the  ill  and.  I 
could,  however,  only  make  my  refearches  in  the  part  which  fronts  the  eaft  and  fouth» 
eaft  ;  die  remainder  being  intcceffible  from  the  dreadful  crags  and  precipices  already 
mentioned. 

» When  feen  from  the  fea,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  miles, 
this  ifland  has  the  appearance  of  an  obtufe  cone,  but  with  a  confiderable  incavation  on 
one  fide.  This  incavation  has  no  refemblance  to  a  crater,  and  on  a  nearer  examination 
we  find  it  is  only  a  lower  part  of  the  mountain.  In  fad,  we  perceive  no  marks  of  the 
mouths  of  ancient  volcanos  in  the  whole  circuit  of  Alicuda  ;  either  becaufe  they  have 
never  exifted  there,  or  becaufe  all  traces  of  them  have  been  effaced  by  time  or  fome 
other  deftru&ive  agent.  I  have  difcovered  the  appearances  of  a  true  crater  no  where 
but  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  ifland,  where  there  is  a  hollow,  not  very  deep  indeed,  but 
about  half  a  mile  in  circumference ;  and  I  incline  to  believe  it  to  have  been  a  crater, 
from  finding  there  a  group  of  lava  diverging  as  from  a  centre  over  the  body  of  the 
ifland. 

I  examined  the  lavas  which  cover  the  fides  of  this  mountainous  ifland,  at  lead  where 
I  could  reach  them  without  danger,  in  the  fame  manner  that  I  did  thofe  which  form  the 
bafe  or  fhore  of  it.  I  {hall  not  defcribe  them  particularly,  as  it  appears  unneceflary, 
they  generally  having  the  petrofilex  or  horn-ftone  for  their  bafe,  and  abounding  more  or 
lefs,  as  ufual,  in  feltfpars.  Their  external  furface  is  covered  with  a  yellowifti  and  friable 
coating,  originating  in  a  beginning  decompofitron.  The  deep  fradures  which  we  find 
la  many  parts  of  them  enabled  me  to  perceive  that  they  mud  have  flowed  at  different 
periods,  forming  beds  or  ft  rata  one  above  the  other,  as  is  frequently  obferved  in  other 
'volcanized  countries. 

M.  Dolomieu  was  of  opinion  that  "  Felicuda  and  Alicuda  had  once  formed  a  fingle 
conical  mountain,  which  had  been  opened  and  feparated  on  one  fide." 
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This  is  certainly  not  impofiible,  but  I  mud  fay  it  appears  to  me  extremely  improbable* 
If  the  fea,  or  any  other  violent  agent,  had  divided  this  conical  mountain  into  two  parts, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  no  record  or  tradition  (hould  remain  of  this  convulfive  re- 
paration. On  the  contrary,  when  I  attentively  examine  and  confider  thefe  two  iflands, 
they  have  every  appearance  of  being  each  a  diftinft  ifland,  like  Stromboli,  Saline,  and 
the  others.  Both  likewife  have  on  their  higheft  fummits  the  veftiges  of  their  primitive 
crater,  that  is,  of  that  which  by  its  eructations  has  given  birth  to  its  refpe&ive  ifland. 
The  lavas  likewife  which  have  flowed  from  thefe  fummits,  as  from  central  points,  and 
enlarge  and  extend  as  they  take  their  courfe  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain  towards 
the  fea,  feem  clearly  to  prove  that  each  was' a  complete  ifland  in  itfelf ;  nor  can  I  doubt 
but  the  French  naturalift,  had  he  vifited 'thefe  iflands  themfelvcs,  would  have  been  of  my 
opinion.  He  only  viewed  them  from  the  higheft  part  of  Saline,  that  is,  at  the  diftance 
of  five-and-twenty  miles  from  Felicuda,  and  five-and-thirty  from  Alicuda.  At  that  dif- 
tance they  feem  very  near  to  each  other ;  fo  that  M.  Dolomieu,  judging  from  appear- 
ance, fuppofes  Felicuda  to  be  only  five  miles  from  Alicuda,  though  it  is  in  reality  twice 
that  number.  As  therefore  at  Saline  they  appear  to  be  fo  little  diftant  from  each  other, 
nothing  was  more  eafy  than  to  imagine  that  they  once  formed  a  fingle  mountain,  which, 
either  by  earthquakes,  the  violence  of  (he  fea,  or  fome  other  unknown  caufe,  had  been 
broken  and  divided  into  two  parts,  an  arm  of  the  fea  taking  pofiefiion  of  the  interme- 
diate fpace. 

From  thefummit  of  Saline  he  likewife  eflimated  Alicuda  to  be  only  twenty  miles  from 
Cefalu,  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily ;  and,  in  fa&,  when  I  was  on  the  fame  eminence,  thefe  two 
places  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  near,  and  Felicuda  feemed  almoft  to  join  to  Alicuda; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  diftance  between  Alicuda  and  Cefalu  exceeds  five-and- forty 
miles.  It  is  well  known  that  this  optical  illufion  takes  place  with  refpeft  to  any  objeft 
feen  at  a  diftance,  either  by  land  or  water.  Nothing  happens  more  frequently  to  the 
traveller  than  to  find  that  two  rocks,  mountains,  or  buildings,  which  when  viewed  at  a 
diftance  he  had  imagined  to  be  extremely  near  to  each  other,  and  almoft  to  touch,  are 
in  fa£t  feparated  by  an  interval  of  feveral  miles. 

The  volcanic  materials  of  Felicuda,  as  has  been  already  feen  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
confift  of  lavas  with  a  horn-ftone  bafe,  flioerl,  and  feltfpar ;  not  to  mention  pumices, 
tufas,  and  glafles.  The  latter  three  produ&s  are  likewife  found  in  Alicuda,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  lavas  have  the  petrofilex  for  their  bafe. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  two  iflands  exhibit  indubitable  chara&ers  of  fire,  no  figns  of  it 
in  a  ftate  of  activity  are  at  prefent  to  be  feen.  It  may  indeed  be  conje&ured  that  fome 
remains  ftill  exift  in  the  internal  parts  of  Felicuda,  from  a  warm  fpring,  emitting  the 
fmell  of  fulphur,  which  iffues  from  the  northern  fide  of  a  rock,  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  fea. 

I  fiiall  here  collect  the  notices  that  have  been  left  us  by  the  ancients  relative  to  Feli- 
cuda and  Alicuda,  as  they  are  extremely  few  and  brief.  We  know  that  their  names 
were  Phenicufa  and  Ericufa  (fcomxovera  and  Ejuxouo-a),  which  are  faid  to  have  the  following 
derivation :  Ariftotle,  fpeaking  of  Phenicufa,  of  Felicuda,  as  it  is  at  prefent  called, 
fays,  "  it  received  that  name  from  its  abounding  in  palm-trees"— po»w£,  in  the  genitive 
fooixof,  being  the  name  of  that  tree  in  Greek  #.  Ericufa,  or  Alicuda,  we  are  told  by 
the  author  of  the  epitome  of  Stephanus,  was  fo  named  from  the  erica  or  heath,  which 
there  grows  plentifully  f.    Strabo  likewife  informs  us  that  thefe  two  iflands  derive  their 
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names  from  plants  *.  At  prefent,  however,  though  heath  is  not  wanting  in  Alicuda, 
Felicuda  does  not  afford  a  fingle  palm-tree,  nor  is  there  one  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Eolian  ifles. 

But  neither  the  above-cited  authors,  nor  any  other  ancient  writers,  make  the  Feaft 
mention  of  any  conflagrations  in  thefe  two  iflands  ;  probably  becaufe,  though  in  their 
time,  Stromboli,  Vulcano,  and  even  Lipari  threw  out  fire,  Felicuda  and  Alicuda,  as  we 
have  feen  was  the  cafe  with  Didyma  and  Euonimus,  were  entirely  extinguiihed. 


CHAP.  XIX,  —  OBSERVATIONS  WHICH  HAVE  AN  IMMEDIATE  RELATION  WITH 
THE  VOLCANIZATION  OP  THE  EOLIAN  ISLES.  —  ENQUIRIES  RELATIVE  TO  *THE 
ORIGIN   OF  BASALTES. 

Methods  and  injlruments  proper  to  raifefiony  bodies  from  the.  bottom  ofthefea  furrounding 
the  Eolian  ifles*— The  bottom  of  the  channels  between  Vulcano,  Lipari,  and  Saline,  en* 
tirely  volcanic.'— The  fame  obferoable  of  the  roots  of  the  Eolian  ifles  below  the  water.'—' 
Gravel  and  volcanic  fand  in  the  channel  that  divides  Panariafrom  Lipari.— "The  rocks 
in  the  middle  of  the  channels  between  Saline  and  Felicuda,  and  between  Felicuda  and  Ali- 
cuda, analogous  to  thofe  of  the  fame  iflands,  but  probably  primordial. — Decijive  proofs 
deduced  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  thejhoerls  and  cryflallized felt/pars  of the  lavas  have 
not  been  taken  up  by  them  when  in  a  fluid  flate,  nor  formed  within  them  at  the  time  of 
their  congelation.— Confirmation  of  thefe  proofs.— -The  Eolian  ifles  placed  in  a  direft  line 
from  eqfl  to  weft. — Afimilar  direction  obferoable  in  fome  iflands  and  volcanic  mountains 
in  other  countries.— Not  improbable  that  all  the  eight  Eolian  ifles  were  formed  at  the  fame 
tune,  and  perhaps  veryfuddenly,  with  refpeft  at  leaft  to  their  firft  rudiments. — Explana- 
tion of  the  caufe  why  iflands  and  burning  mountains  are  fometimes  produced  difpofed  in  a 
right  line. — materials  cftheEoUan  ifles  for  the  moft  part  porphyrinic. — Analms  made  by 
the  author,  proving  that  the  red  Egyptian  porphyries  have  not  for  their  bafe  thepetrofilac, 
but  rather  the  horn-Jione.— -Enquiry  whether  the  vitrifications  found  in  fucb  prodigious 
quantities  at  Vulcano  and  Lipari,  are  found  infimilar  quantities  in  any  other  volcanic  coun* 
tries. — Uncertainty  of  this  from  the  want  of  accurate  mineralogical  defcriptions  of  the 
greater  part  of  volcanos. *-The  accounts  given  of  them  ufually  general  arid  wonderful,  but 
little  inftruftive. — Volcanic  glafs  found  in  Iceland,  but  by  no  means  infufficient  quantities 
to  form  mountains. — No  notices  of  vitrifications  in  the  volcanos  of  the  inlands  ofrerro,  nor 
in  thofe  of  Norway  and  Lapland. — Little  or  no  glafs  in  the  volcanized  countries  of  Ger- 
many and  Hungary.— Nor  an  the  extinguijhed  volcanos  of  France.— The  quantity  of  vitrifi* 
cations  at  Vefavius,  and  fever al  other  parts  of  the  Neapolitan  territory \  more  conjiderable. 
'-—Scarcely  any  at  Mount  Etna,  or  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Padua.— A  more  extenfive 
tratt  of  pumices  found  perhaps  in  no  part  of  Europe  than  in  the  ifland  ofSantorine. — This 
ifland,  however,  affords  no  glafs  .—Great  fcarcity  of  vitrifications  in  the  three  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe. — Conclufion :  that  Vulcano  and  Lipari  offer  a  greater  abundance  ofglaffes 
than  any  other  volcanized  part  of  the  world ;  but  that  Santorine  exceeds  them  in  thequan* 
tity  of  pumices. — Enquiries  relative  to  this  f canity  of  vitrifications  in  volcanos,  whether 
burning  or  extin6t.—It  feems  to  proceed  lefs  from  the  quality  oftheftones  aSted  on  by  the 
volcanic  fire,  than  from  the  inefficacy  of  that  agent  to  produce  vitrification.— A fucceffivcly 
Jlronger  degree  of  heat  requifitefor  aftone  to  pafsfrom  the  flate  of  lava  into  pumice,  and 
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from  that  ofpumicf  into  perfe 'ft  glafs.— Elucidation  of  the  caufe  whyfome  wleanos  produce 
pumices  j  but  not  glajfes .  — The formation  of  pumices  hitherto  not  attainable  in  our  furnaces, 
-r-Black  the  natural  colour  of  pumices ',  which  are  rendered  white  by  external  caufes. 
Enquiries  relative  to  bafaltes. — Thefe  originate  in  the  humid  way,  when  the  word  bafalt  is 
undcrflood  in  thefenfe  in  which  it  was  ufed  by  the  ancients.  —The  columnar  Jiones  which , 
from  their  prifmatic  configuration,  refcmble  the  bafaltes  of  the  ancients,  originate  according  to 
circumjlances  in  the  humid  or  the  dry  way. — Proofs  of  their  origin  in  the  dry  way  in  Vulcano 
and  Felicuda. — Nature,  in  thefjfil  kingdom,  produces  cryjldls  as  well  by  the  dry  way  as 
by  the  humid. — This  exemplified  in  the  generation  of  bafaltes. — An  abufe  of  analogy  to  con* 
elude  from  it  one  common  origin  of  bafaltes. — When  examined  detached,  they  frequently 
bear  no  peculiar  character  of  their  origin,  which  mujt  be  determined  from  local  circum- 
fiances. — Enquiry  whether  bafaltiform  lavas  have  become  fuch  by  afudden  condenjation 
within  the  fea. — Proof  which  Jhew,firfl,  that  many  bafaltiform  lavas  have  affumed  this 
fymmetrical  configuration  on  coagulation  in  the  waters  of  thefea  ;  fecondly^  that  in  others, 
it  has  taken  place  only  by  congelation  in  the  air  ;  thirdly,  that  very  numerous  lavas  have 
proved  refractory  to  this  figure »,  both  within  the  fea  and  in  the  air. — The  property  of  af 
fuming  a  prifmatic  figure  appears  in  many  lavas  not  t6  depend  on  their  being  of  a  particular 
fpecies,  nor  on  their  compailnefs  and  folidity,  but  on  extrinftc  and  adventitious  circum- 
jlances*—Thefe  circumjtances  indicated,  with  an  explanation  in  what  manner,  according 
to  their  prefence  or  abfence,  lavas  frequently  affume  a  prifmatic  form  in  the  air,  while 
others  remain  irregular  within  thefea. 

THE  form,  fize,  and  ftru&ure  of  the  Eolian  ifles,  the  different  materials  of  which 
they  are  com po fed,  and  the  primordial  rocks  from  which  thefe  are  derived  ;  the  fires 
which  ftill  burn  in  fome,  and  the  phenomena'and  changes  which  accompany  them ;  with 
the  comparifon  between  the  prefent  conflagrations  and  thofe  of  ancient  times,  conflitute 
the  principal  obje&s  to  be  conlidered  in  writing  the  volcanic  hiftory  of  fuch  a  country. 
.And  though  we  have  already  employed  nine  chapters  on  thefe  fubje&s,  we  conceive  the 
candid  reader  will  not  accufe  us  of  extreme  prolixity;  both  becaufe  we  have  had  to  treat  of 
feven  iflands,  and  becaufe  our  objett  was  to  write  the  lithology  of  this  ancient  and  cele- 
brated country.  The  prefent  chapter,  we  flatter  ourfelves,  will,  in  like  manner,  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  enquiring  naturalift,  as  it  contains  various  obfervations  and  refledions 
which  have  a  dired  and  immediate  relation  Co  the  deflagrations  of  the  Eolian  ifles. 

We  have  already  obferved  and  defcribed  thefe  iflands  from  the  fummit  to  the  bafe, 
which  buries  itfelf  in  the  waters  of  the  fea.  But  it  wa$  impoflible  to  examine  their  in- 
ternal part  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  external ;  though  the  importance  of  fuch  an  exa« 
mination  merited  that  every  effort  in  our  power  fhould  be  exerted  to  effeft  it.  It  would 
be  equally  interefting  and  inftruflive  to"afcertain  the  nature  of  the  bottom  in  thofe  tra&s 
of  fea  which  furround  thefe  iflands,  and  feparate  them  one  from  the  other.  I  fhali 
therefore  here  relate  what  I  obferved  with  refpeft  to  this  fubjed,  and  defcribe  the  me- 
thods and  inftruments  to  which  I  had  recourfe  to  make  my  obfervations. 

Where  the  depth  was  not  great,  I  found  extremely  ufeiul  the  large  tongs,  mentioned 
by  Donati  *,  furnifhed  with  ftrong  pincers,  fixed  to  one  or  more  bars,  which  by  means 
of  a  rope  may  be  clofed  or  opened  at  pleafure,  and  thus  take  hold  of  and  bring  up  any 
fubftances  from  the  bottom.  But  where  the  water  was  deep,  I  found  it  more  conve- 
nient to  employ  one  of  thofe  nets  which  fifhermen  ufe  to  envelop,  and  tear  from  the 
rocks,  coral  and  other  fubaqueous  bodies.   Thefe  nets  1  feafily  procured,  as  coral  is  fifhed 
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tip  on  thefe  eoafts;  of  which  fifhery  I  (hall  treat  further  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this 
work*  * 

Employing,  therefore,  thefe  two  inftrurnents,  the  following  was  the  refult  of  my  ob* 
fervations,  which  were  not  made  on  pieces  that  lay  detached  on  the  bottom,  but  on  fuch 
as  formed  a  continued  whole  with  it,  as  was  evident  from  the  recent  appearance  of  the 
fra&ures  where  they  were  broken  off. 

In  the  channels  which  divide  Vulcano  from  Lipari,  and  Lipari  from  Saline,  the  bot- 
tom is  entirely  volcanic,  and  affords  produ&s  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  two  fhore?. 
The  fame  is  obfervable  of  the  foot  of  the  iflands,  which  foot  in  fome  (ituations  defcends 
perpendicularly ;  but  in  others  has  a  confiderable  declivity,  and  thus  enlarges  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  ifland.  The  pieces  of  lava  which  I  was  here  able  to  detach,  did  not  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  fliore,  which  I  have  already  defcribed. 

But  at  a  greater  diftance  between  ifland  and  ifland  this  was  not  the  cafe-  I  made  my* 
experiments  in  three  different  places.  The  firft  was  between  Lipari  and  Panaria ;  but 
here,  the  water  being  very  deep,  I  did  not  fucceedin  my  attempts  to  bring  up  any  ftony 
body  from  the  bed  of  the  fea,  but  only  teflaceous  and  cruftaceous  animals  alive  or  dead 
enveloped  in  fand  and  gravel,  and  forming  a  fpecies  of  cruft  more  or  lefs  thick.  The 
fand  and  gravel,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  were  volcanic.  # 

The  fecond  place  in  which  I  made  this  experiment  was  between  Saline  and  Felicuda, 
and  the  third  between  Felicuda  and  Alicuda,  in  both  inftances,  at  the  point  of  greateft 
diftance  as  nearly  as  the  eye  could  meafure,  between  the  two  iflands.  In  each  of  thefe 
fituationfe,  befides  drawing  up  from  the  bottom  portions  of  the  before-mentioned  cruft, 
I  Tikewife  obtained  feveral  ftony  fragments,  which,  from,  the  great  force  it  required  to 
feparate  them,  and  the  recent  appearance  of  their  fira&ures;  evidently  had  an  immediate 
communication  with  the  folid  and  rocky  bottom.  The  whole  number  of  thefe  fragments, 
great  and  fmail,  was  eleven  :  of  which  four  were  brought  up  between  Felicuda  and  Ali- 
cuda, and  feven  between  Saline  and  Felicuda-  The  bafe  of  five  *  of  them  was  a  petro- 
filex  aimoft  opake,  affording  fparks  with  fteel,  compact,  of  a  grain  little  fcaly,  but  fine  \ 
the  colour  of  two  of  thefe  pieces  was  a  lightilh  blue,  and  that  of  the  three  others  a  grey. 
The  bafe  of  the  fevcn  other  pieces  was  a  dark  green  horn-ftone  moderately  hard,  None 
of  them  differed  in  their  "bafe,  and  fhoerlaceous  and  feltfpathofe  cryftaliizations,  from 
feveral  volcanic  lav?s  of  the  Eolian  ifles. 

Thefe  eleven  pieces,  however,  excited  in  me  a  ftrong  fufpicion  that  the  rocks  from 
which  they  were  detached  had  not  been  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  fire.  The  particles  of 
the  petrofilex  in  them  were  more  clofely  united,  had  greater  hardnefs,  and  a  more  (ili- 
ceous  appearance,  than  in  the  fame  ftone  of  thofe  iflands,  which  has  been  fubjefted  to 
fnfion.  In  like  manner,  the  lavas,  of  a  horn-ftone  bafe  ufually  have  fomewhat  of  a 
fibrous  nature,  and  a  thinnefs  in  their  texture  which  is  not  Teen  in  the  ftone  of  the  fame 
kind.     Thefe  two  rocks,  therefore,  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  their  natural  ftate. 

I  confider  thefe  experiments  as  very  inftru&ive  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  forma- 
tion of  thefe  iflands.  We  may  conclude  from  them :  Firft,  That  the  part  of  the  iflands 
which  is  buried  under  the  waters  of  the  fea,  has  fuffered  the  action  of  the  fire  in  the 
fame  manner  with  that  which  is  expofed  to  the  eye  of  the  obfei*ver.  Secondly,  That 
Vulcano,  Lipari,  and  Saline  form  one  continued  group  of  volcanized  fubftances,  which, 
at  firft,  might  probably  have  one  common  central  conflagration  that  dividing  into  three 
branches,  and  affording  a  paffage  to  three  diftinft  mouths,  gave  birth  to  three  iflands, 

*  The  author  mud  here  have  committed  fome  miftakc,  as  he,  immediately  before  (aid  the  whole  number 
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which  conflagration,  by  fubaltern  and  fucceffive  ramifications,  and  eje&ions  of  new 
matters*  afterwards  increafed  in  extent.  No  fenfible  remains,  indeed,  of  fuch  a  fire 
are  at  prefent  difcoverable  in  the  internal  parts  of  Saline,  nor  are  any  obfervable  in  Li- 
pari,  its  whole  efficacy  appearing  to  be  confined  to  Vulcano.  Thirdly,  That  A  lieu  da, 
Felicuda,  and  Saline  do  not  appear  to  have  any  volcanic  communication  with  each  other, 
at  lead  in  the  parts  that  form  the  bed  of  the  fea,  which  feparates  thefe  three  iflands 
from  each  other ;  fmce  thofe  parts,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  perceive,  (hew  no  figns  of  the 
afti  on  of  fire.  Fourthly,  That  thefe  three  iflands,  and  perhaps  likewife  Stromboli,  are 
iituated  in  the  vicinity  of  analogous  but  primitive  rocks  the  perfect  refemblance  of  the 
fhoerls  and  feltfpars  in  thefe  rocks,  both  in  thofe  that  have  fuffered  change  from  the 
fire  and  thofe  that  have  not,  is  a  demonftration  that  thefe  cryftallizations  have  not  been 
taken  up  by  the  lavas  when  they  flowed  in  currents  nor  formed  in  them  at  the  time  of 
their  congelation, 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this  work,  I  have  adduced  fa&s  of  the  fame  nature, 
which  I  have  the  fatisfaction  to  confirm  by  the  prefent ;  and  which  become  of  the 
greater  importance,  as  I  have  lately  read  that  a  naturalift  of  eminence  inclines  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  fhoerls  of  lavas  are  formed  when  the  latter  condenfe  and  become, cold, 
becaufe  then  the  homogeneous  molecules  feparate  from  the  heterogeneous,  and  unite 
by  affinity  in  fmall  cryftallized  maffes.  This  ingenious  theory  is  not  only  contradi&ed 
by  the  obfervation  made  above,  but  appears  to  me  not  to  accord  with  the  ufual  opera* 
tfons  of  Nature.  Were  it  well  founded,  I  can  perceive  no  reafon  why  the  ihoerls  in 
lavas  fliould  not  re-appear  after  they  have  been  fufed  within  them  in  the  furnace,  and 
being  removed  into  a  cold  place,  have  acquired  their  former  hardnefs.  But  thpugh 
I  made  experiments  with  fire  on  fome  thousands  of  pieces  of  lava,  not  one  of  them  re- 
produced its  fhoerls,  though  many  were  continued  a  long  time  in  a  (late  of  fufion,  and 
afterwards  fuffered  quietly  and  flowly  to  cool  and  confolidate ;  which  two  circumftances 
are  known  to  favour  the  formation  of  cry ftallizations.  Shoerls  were  indeed  fometimes 
found  in  the  lavas,  after  fufion,  when  cooled  and  hardened ;  but  thefe  had  proved  re- 
fra&ory  to  the  fire,  as  appeared  on  expofing  them  again  to  the  furnace  detached  from 
the  lava. 

The  eleven  pieces  of  primordial  rock  broken  from  the  bottom,  exhibited  in  the  fur* 
nace  the  fame  changes  with  their  congenerous  lavas  expofed  to  the  fame  fire :  the  felt- 
fpars, however,  remained  refractory. 

The  Lipari  iflands  extend  in  a  right  line  from  eaft  to  weft  the  diftance  of  about  fifty 
miles,  except  that  Vulcano  makes  a  fmall  angle.  Stromboli  is  the  firft  to  the  eaft,  and 
Alicuda  the  laft  to  the  weft.  This  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  volcanos  having  produced 
iflands,  or  rather  mountains,  arranged  in  a  re£tilinear  dire&ion.  We  find  an  example 
of  this  in  the  Moluccas,  which  are  the  produce  of  fubterranean  fires,  and  placed  one 
beyond  the  other  in  a  right  line.  When,  in  1707,  a  new  ifland  was  thrown  np  by  a 
fubmarine  volcano,  in  the  Archipelago,  near  Santorine,  other  fmall  iflands  arofe  from 
the  fea  near  it,  to  the  number  of  feventeen  in  a  right  line,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  long 
chain  of  black  and  dark  rocks,  which  vifibly  increafed  in  dimenfions  and  height,  and, 
approaching  each  other,  at  length  united,  and,  joining  that  which  firft  arofe  from  the 
water,  formed  one  fingle  ifland  #. 

Another  memorable  inftance  of  this  direction  of  volcanic  mountains  (for  iflands  ar$ 
in  fa&  only  mountains  buried  in  part  under  water)  is  the  ppduftion  of  feven  lefler 
mountains  by  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius  in  1760 ;  the  account  of  the  formation  of  which, 
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as  it  may  throw  fome  light  on  that  of  the  Eolian  Hies,  I  fhall  here  give,  from  the  accu- 
rate relation  of  Profeffor  Bottis,  an  ocular  witnefs. 

After  repeated  concuffionsof  the  'earth;  which  were  felt  fifteen  miles  round  Vefuviusy 
.  the  fides  of  the  fiery  mountain  opened  in  the  territory  of  the  Torre  del  Greco,  and  fif- 
teen volcanos  appeared,  eight  of  which  were  foon  after  covered  by  a  torrent  of  lava, 
which  ruihedfrom  one  of  them  ;  the  other  feven  remaining  entire,  and  inceffantly  ejecting 
from  their  mouths  vaft  quantities  of  ignited  fubftances,  which,  falling  almoft  perpen- 
dicularly around  the  volcanos,  produced,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  ten  days,  feven  fm^ll' 
mountains,  of  various  height?,  difpofed  in  a  right  line.  During  thefe  ejections,  the 
noife  which  accompanied  them  fometimes  refembled  that  of  violent  thunder,  2nd  at 
others  the  difcharge  of  a  number  of  cannons.  Several  of  the  burning  ftones,  even  the 
largeft,  were  thrown  to  the  height  of  nine  hundred  and  fixty  feet,  and  fome  fell  at  2, 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  mouth  whence  they  were  thrown,  Thefe  eructations 
(hook  all  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  roarings  of  the  mountain  were  dreadful 
to  the  inhabitants.  After  the  tenth  day  the  eruptions  ceafed,  and  the  newly-formed- 
mountains,  gradually  cooling,  permitted  a  nearer  approach ;  when  fome  were  found  to 
have  at  their  fummit  a  cavity  refemblingan  inverted  funnel,  and  others  a  fimple  hollow 
of  greater  or  lefs  depth. 

The  produ&ion  of  the  Eolian  Hies  being  anterior  to  the  records  of  hiftory,  we*  know- 
not  whether  this  took  place  at  one  time,  or  in  different  periods*  The  relation,  however, 
juft  cited,  of  the  origin  of  the  feven  Vefuvian  mountains  clearly  proves  the  poffibility  of 
their  being  produced  at  the  fame  time.  It  alfo  jproves,  that  the  whole  eight  might  be 
formed  in  no  long  fpace  of  time,  with  rfefpeft  at  lead  to  their  firft  rudiments,  it  having 
been  feen  that  they  have  received  fucceffive  additions. 

We  alfo  evidently  perceive  that  the  inflammable  fubftances  generative  of  the  Mo- 
luccas in  Afia,  of  the  chain  of  iflands  at  Santorine,  of  the  Vefuvian  mountains  above 
defcribed,  and  of  the  Eolian  ifles,  have  formed  a  dire£t  fubterranean  zone  incomparably 
longer  than  broad.  This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  by  recurring  to  the  clefts  and 
fifiures  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  exifting  in  manv  places  within  the  earth,  as  well  in 
foft  fubftances  as  in  the  more  durable  and  folid  ;  within  which  clefts  fhould  fubftances 
proper  for  the  production  of  volcanos  be  found  in  abundance,  and  become  inflamed, 
in  feparate  heaps,  burning  mountains  would  arife,  in  a  direct  line,  and  more  or  lefs 
large,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  eje&ed  matters. 

From  the  particular  defcriptions  of  the  iflands  of  Lipari,  we  have  feen  that  the  com- 
buftible  fubftances  which  have  produced  them  have  fometimes  been  contained  within 
granite,  asatPanaria  and  Bafiluzzo,  but  for  the  moft  part  within  rocks  which  have  for 
their  bafe  the  petrofilex,  the  horn-ftone,  and  the  feltfpar.  It  likewife  appears,  from  the 
obfervations  made  at  Stromboli,  that,  even  there  thefe  burning  fubftances  have  their 
feat  in  the  horn-ftone  rock,  though,  from  the  fize  of  the  ifland  they  have  produced, 
they  muft  undoubtedly  be  buried  at  an  immenfe  depth.  If  we  would  Amplify  the  fads 
relative  to  the  materials  of  all  thefe  iflands,  we  (hall  find  that  they  are  for  the  greater 
part  porphyritic  ;  as  are  likewife  fome  of  thofe  fubmarinc  t rafts,  apparently  not  touched 
by  the  fire,  and  placed  among  them,  as  has  been  fhewn  above  *• 

When  I  compared  the  effie&s  of  the  furnace  on  volcanized  porphyritic  rocks  with 
thofe  it  produces  on  the  natural,  I  mentioned  jfome  red  Egyptian  porphyries,  the  bafe 
of  which  I  believed  to  be  horn-ftone  rather  than  petrofilex,  relying  on  the  analyfes  of 
Bayen,  as  related  by  Delaraetherie,  of  an  Egyptian  porphyry  of  the  fame  colour,  and 

•  Sec  the  Note  at  page  82,  Chap.  XL  in  which  I  have  fpoken  of  the  efifcntial  chara&ert  of  porphyry. 
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Similar  to  thofe  on  which  I  made  my  experiments  *.  But  not  having  then  been  able 
to  analyfe  them  from  want  of  time,  I  determined  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  refult,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  when  I  (hould  again  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  this  fpecies  of  volcanic  rock.  I  (hall  here  give  this  analyfis,  which  affords  a 
confirmation  that  the  bafe  of  thefe  porphyries  is  not  petrofilex,  as  they  contain  mag- 
nefia, which  is  not  found  in  that  (lone.  From  this  circumftance,  and  the  nature  of 
their  conftituent  principles,  their  bafe  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  horn-ftone,  of  the  na- 
ture of  which  it  at  leaft  participates.  This  analytical  obfervation  is  likewife  here  very^ 
opportune,  _as  it  is  an  additional  proof  that  I  have  properly  called  porphyritic  the  lavas 
with  a  horn  done  bafe,  and  containing  feltfpars,  which  are  fo  numerous  in  thefe  iflands. 
The  red  Egyptian  porphyries  which  I  analyfed  are  of  two  fpecies :  the  firft  has  been 
already  defcribed ;  the  fecond  differs  only  in  its  colour  being  of  a  lefs  lively  red,  anck 
in  the  abundance  of  its  feltfpars.  It  is  evident,  that  to  render  this  experiment  accu- 
rate the  fubllance  of  thefe  two  ftones  fhould  be  firft  freed  from  the  fhoerls  and  feltfpars 
%  which  they  contain. 
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Befides  the  porphyritic  lavas  with  which  the  Eolian  ifles  abound,  we  have  feen  that 
they  contain  great  quantities  of  tufas ;  and  that  Stromboli  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  other 
iflands  not  only  by  its  volcano,  but  by  the  beautiful  fpecular  iron  it  affords ;  and  Lipari 
by  its  chryfolites  and  zeolites,  but  ftill  more  by  the  prodigious  quantities  of  pumices  and 
glaffes  which  it  contains.  I  cannot,  indeed,  refleft  on  thofe  enormous  maffes  of  vitri- 
fications, without  renewed  wonder ;  which  has  been  ftili  more  increafed  by  the  difcovery, 
by  means  of  the  forceps  and  coral  net,  that  thefe  vitrifications  are  continued  from  Li- 
pari, till  they  join  thofe  of  Vulcano*  which  on  the  north  and  north-eaft-  fide  abounds  in 
pumices,  and  enamels,  an  J  glaffes.  The  vitreous  fubftances,  therefore,  of  thisifland, 
and  thofe  of  Lipari,  which,  as  has  been  faid,  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  latter, 
compofe  an  accumulation  of  glafs,  not  lefs  than  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  impoflible 
to  attend  to  this  ftupendous  phenomenon  without  feeling  our  curiofity  excited  to  know 
whether  it  be  peculiar  to  thefe  iflands,  or  found  likewife  in  other  volcanized  countries. 
But  fatisfa&orily-to  anfwer  fuch  a  queftion,  it  would  be  requifite  that  we  (hould  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  volcanic  mineralogy  of  all  the  volcanos  in  the  world ;  not  only  thofe 
at  prefent  burning,  but  thofe  extinguished,  which  are  infinitely  more  numerous ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  are  with  that  of  Vivarais  and  Velay,  the  iflands  of  Ponzo,  Vefu- 
vius,  Etna,  the  Eolian  ifles,  and  the  mountains  of  Old-Brifach,  by  the  labours  of  Fau- 
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jas,  Gioeni,  Dolomieu,  Dietrich,  and  myfelf.    Of  fuch  a  mineralogy,  however,  we 
are  entirely  deftitute.     The  greater  part  of  thofe  who,  either  by  chance,  or  from  curio* 
fity,  have  viewed  burning  volcanos,  have  only  defcribed  in  their  relations  the  mod  com- 
mon and  general  phenomena,  lefs  adapted  to  increafe  the  knowledge  than  to  amufe 
the  imagination  of  their  xeaders,  and  excite  their  wonder.. — Shocks  and  undulations  of 
the  earth;  the  fea  in  commotion,  and  raging  without  a  temped;  here  retiring  and 
leaving  its  fhores  dry,,  and  their  inundating  vaft  tra&s  of  land ;  fubterraiiean  thunders, 
and  roarings  in  the  air  above ;  the  fun  disappearing  in  thick  darknefs  at  noon ;  whirl- 
winds of  fmoke,  allies,  and  flame,  burfting  from  the  yawning  gulf;  burning  ftones 
hurled  towards  heaven,  and  falling  in  a  fiery  hail ;  torrents  and  rivers  of  liquid  lava, 
fuiphur  and  bitumen,  pouring  down  on  the  valleys  below,  and  carrying  terror,  desola- 
tion, and  death ;  iflands,'  now  fuddenly  produced  by  fubmarine  eru&ations,  and  now 
torn  from  their  foundations,  and  fwaltowed  up  by  earthquakes ;  thefe  compofe  the  ufual 
descriptions  of  volcanos,  which,  though  they  may  not  be  ufelefs  when  the  rafts  are  faith- 
fully  Rated,  and  not  magnified  by  the  imagination  of  the  narrator;  yet  they  commonly 
want  one  effential  requifite ;  that  is,  lithological  defcriptions  of  the  bodies  eje&ed  by 
thefe  burning  mountains.     As  glafs  and  pumices,  however,  are  known  even  to  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  natural  fcience,  we  may,  with  certainty,  or  at 
lead,  with  the  ftrongeft  probability,  conclude,  that  they  are  produced  by  the  volcanos  in 
the  defcriptions  of  which  we  find  them  exprefsly  mentioned  as  making  a  part  of  the 
eie&ed  matters,  and  that  they  are  not  produced  when  not  mentioned.     Thus  in  Iceland, 
the  greater  part  of  which  Iceland  is  only  an  accumulation  of  volcanos  either  extinft  or 
a&ive,  it  is  certain,  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  that  numerous  glaffes  are  found  to 
which  the  name  of  Icelandic  agate  has  improperly  been  given/ only  becaufe  they  have 
the  Iuftre  and  beauty  of  that  (lone.     The  prefent  eruptions  of  this  ifland,  likewife,  not 
unfrequently  contain  pumices ;   but  no  perfon  has  ever  afferted  that  there  are  entire 
mountains  of  thefe  ftones,  or  of  glaffes. 

The  iflands  of  Ferro  are  confidered  as  volcanic,  and  produce  the  famous  zeolites, 
mixed,  as.  it  is  faid,  with  lava ;  but  as  yet  we  know  nothing  more  of  them.  The  mi- 
nute account  of  each  of  thefe  feventeen  iflands  publifhed  by  Jacobfon  Debes,  in  which 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  vitrifications,  authorizes  us  to  conclude  they  do  not  exift  there. 
Norway  and  Lapland  have  their  volcanos,  which  from  time  to  time  burft  forth  in 
fearful  eruptions  according  to  the  accounts  of  Pennant  and  others,  who,,  however,  give 
us  no  further  information. 

Leaving  thefe  cold  regions,  and  paffing  to  Germany  and  Hungary,  we  find  fome 
tra&s  of  thefe.  countries,  that  have  likewife  been  fubje&ed  to  fubterranean  conflagrations, 
which,  however,  have  produced  no  vitrifications,  or  fcarcely  any.  "  I  have  fougjit  in 
vain  the  black  agate  of  Iceland,  and  the  true  pumice,"  fays  the  above' cited  Baron 
Dietrich,  in  his  long  and  circumftantial  Memoir  relative  to  the  volcanos  near  Old- 
Brifcch. 

Proceeding  to  a  milder  climate,  and  approaching  nearer  to  our  own  country,  -wtf   . 
find  that  the  extinfi:  volcanos  of  France  afford  no  pumices  or  glaffes ;  which  aflertioa 
I  can  make  on  the  authority  of  M.  Faujas,  who  has  written  fo  well  concerning  them, 
than  which  one  more  unqueftionable  cannot  be  adduced. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  Italy  ;  the  country  in  which  fire  has  principally  extended  its 
empire.  The  Neapolitan  territory  peculiarly  abounds  in  pumices,  enamels,  and  glaflqs, 
as  appears  in  the  iflands  of  Ponza,  at  Herculaneunv,  Pompeii,  Mifeno,  Monte  Nuovb, 
the  Rock  of  Burnt  Stones,  Procida,  Ifchia,  and  the  valley  of  Metelona  *.    Even  in  our 

*  Sec  Chips.  IV.  V.  VI. 
vol.  v.  hh  times 
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times  Vefuvius  has  eje&ed  fimilar  bodies ;  but,  with  refpeft  to  Etna,  its  fires  rarely 
produce  the  flighted  vitrification. 

The  only  place  in  Europe,  which,  in  the  abundance  of  its  pumices,  can  equal,  or 
perhaps  furpafs  Lipari,  is  the  ifland  Santorine.  On  this  fubjeft  we  may  confult 
Thevenot  and  Tournefort,  two  intelligent  travellers,  who  at  different  periods  examined 
this  ifland,  which  has  not  hitherto,  to  my  knowledge,  been  confidered  by  volcanifts  in 
this  point  of  view. 

The  former,  who  vifited  Santorine  in  1655,  obferves,  that  cc  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants live  in  caves  made  under  the  earth,  which  is  extremely  light,  and  eafily  dug  into* 
as  it  confifts  entirely  of  pumices."  He  afterwards  relates  a  fatt,  which  has  a  particular 
relation  to  our  prefent  fubjeft,  fince  it  teaches  us  in  what  mariner  thefe  light  (tones 
may  be  thrown  up,  immediately  by  the  fea,  in  volcanic  eruptions.  His  account  is  as 
follows : 

"  About  eighteen  years  ago,  on  a  Sunday  night,  a  violent  noife  began  to  be  heard  in 
the  port  of  Santorine,  which  was  likewife  heard  even  to  Chios,  diftant  more  than  two 
hundred  miles,  and  was  thought  to  be  occafioned  by  the  Venetian  fleet  having  engaged 
the  Turks ;  in  confequence  of  which  great  numbers  of  people  got  upon  the  higheft 
places  early  in  the  morning  to  be  fpeftators  of  the  battle ;  and  I  remember  the  Reverend 
Father  Bernardo,  a  venerable  man,  perfeSly  deferving  credit,  told  me  he  was  one 
among  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  fo  deceived,  imagining  they  heard  a  violent  can- 
nonade. They  could  however  fee  nothing.  In  fa&,  this  noife  was  caufed  by  a  fire 
kindled  in  the  earth,  under  the  harbour,  the  efleft  of  which  was,  that  from  the  morn- 
ing to  the  evening  a  vaft  quantity  of  pumices  rofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  with  fuch 
violence  jand  noife  as  to  refemble  repeated  difcharges  of  cannon,  and  fo  infefted  the  air 
that  feveral  perfons  died  at  Santorine,  and  many  loft  their  fight,  which  they  did  not 
recover  till  fome  days  after.  This  infection  extended  as  far  as  the  noife  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  had  been  heard  ;  fince  not  only  in  this  ifland,  but  at  Chios  and  Smyrna,  ail  the 
filver  became  red,  whether  kept  in  coffers  or  in  the  pocket ;  and  the  religious  who  re- 
fided  there  told  me  that  all  their  chalices  became  red.  After  fome  days  the  infeftion 
ceafed,  and  the  filver  returned  to  its  former  colour.  - 

"  The  pumices  which  were  thrown  up  covered  the  Archipelago  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  for  fome  time,  when  certain  winds  prevailed,  the  harbours  were  fo  blocked  with 
them,  that  not  even  the  fmalleft  veflels  could  get  out  till  a  way  was  made  for  them  by 
removing  the  pumices  with  long  poles,  and  they  are  flill  feen  (battered  over  the  whole 
Mediterranean,  though  in  a  fmall  quantity  V* 

Tournefort,  after  having  remarked  from  Herodotus  that  Santorine  was  once  called 
KaAAirr,  or  "  the  mqft  beautiful  ifland,"  adds,  that  "  its  "ancient  inhabitants  would  not 
at  prefent  know  it,  fince  it  is  covered  with  pumices,  or,  more  properly  is  a  mine  of 
thofe  (tones,  which  may  be  cut  into  great  fquare  blocks,  as  other  (tones  are  cut  in 
the  quarries  \." 

According  to  this  traveller  and  to  Thevenot,  Santorine  is  thirty  fix  miles  in  circuit ; 
whence  it  appears  what  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  pumices  there  mufl  be  in  this 
ifland  and  the  adjacent  fea.  It  merits  notice,  however,  that  neither  thefe  two  travellers, 
nor  others  who  have  written  of  Santorine,  make  the  lead  mention  of  glaffes  of  any 
kind  1  we  may  therefore  venture  to  affirm  that  the  fubterraneous  fires  have  there  never 
produced  them. 

If  from  Europe  we  pafs  to  the  three  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  (hall  find  in 
each  a  great  number  of  volcanos,  which  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  enumerate  particu- 

•  Voyages  dc  M.dc  Thevenot,  Prem.  Part,  f  Voyage  du  Levant. 
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larly,  fuch  an  enumeration  having  already  been  made  by  Faujas,  Buffon  and  others.     I 
ihall  only  mention  thofe  which  afford  products  that  have  relation  to  our  prefent  fubjett. 
We  read  that  the  ifland  of  Tornate  in  Afia  throws  out  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pu- 
inices,  as  does  likewife  one  of  the  numerous  volcanos  of  Kamfchatka. 

As  to  thofe  of  Africa,  we  have  but  very  imperfect  accounts  of  them,  with  the  fingle 
exception  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  loftieft  of  volcanos  ;  which,  with  refpett 
to  its  fituation,  height,  form,  and  crater,  and  the  hot  fumes  which  iffue  from  it,  has 
teen  accurately  defcribed  by  the  Chevalier  Borda.  But  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  we 
had  a  more  complete  defcription  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed ;  as  the 
French  traveller  only  tells  us  that  they  are  u  fand,  black  and  red  calcined  (tones,  pu- 
mices, and  flints  of  different  kinds  *." 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  higheft  mountains  of  America,  as  Chimbora9o,  Colto- 
paxi,  Sangai,  Pichencha,  &c.  form  a  chain  of  burning  volcanos,  the  largeft  exiting  in 
nature.  We. are  indebted  for  the  accounts  we  have  of  them  to  M.  Bouguer  ;  but  thefe 
are  fuch  as  only  tend  ftrongly  to  excite  our  curiofity  without  gratifying  it.  With  refpeft 
to  what  relates  to  oiir  prefent  enquiry*  we  only  learn  from  this  writer, .  that  "  fome 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito  are  compofed  entirely  to  a  great  depth  of  fcorifc, 
pumices,  and  fragments  of  burnt  ftones  of  every  fize  f."  As  to  volcanic  glaffes,  he 
does  not  make  the  flighteft  mention  of  them  ;  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  famous  ' 
gallinaceous  ftone,  which  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  a  moft  beautiful  American 
volcanic  glafs,  of  a  black  colour,  is  found  in  Peru,  and  that,  according  to  M.  Godin, 
there  is  a  mine  of  it,  feveral  days  journey  from  Quito. 

If  we  now  confider  thofe  parts  of  thefe  imperfeft  accounts  which  relate  to  glaffes  and 
pumices  we  (hall  find,  with  refpedt  to  the  former,  that  the  much  greater  part  of  volca- 
nos produce  none,  and  that  thofe  which  do  produce  them,  as  in  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory, Iceland,  and  Peru,  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  in  this  refpect  with  Lipari 
and  Vukano.  The  fame  may  be  afferted  of  Alicuda  and  Felicuda,  the  glaffes  of  which, 
though  abundant  in  many  parts  of  thofe  iflands,  are  only  found  in  flakes  and  fragments. 
Thefe  observations  might  likewife  be  applied  to  the  pumices,  did  not  the  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  them  in  the  ifland  of  Santorine  equal  if  not  exceed,  that  of  the  two  Eoliao- 
iflands  above  mentioned* 

If  we  confider  the  volcanos  known  to  us  under  one  general  point  of  view,  we  fhall 
find  that,  though  they  have  changed  into  lavas  an  infinity  of  rocks,  by  which,  they  have 
produced  mountains  and  iflands  very  confiderable  both  in  number  and  dimenfions,  it 
is  very  rarely  that  they  vitrify  the  fubftances  expofed  to  their  fires.  Reflecting  on  the 
immenfe  quantities  of  vitrifications  at  Vulcano  and  Lipari,  which  are  aimoft  all  derived 
from  feltfpars  and  petrofilex,  ,the  idea  fuggefted  itfelf  to  my  mind,  whether  fp  great  an 
abundance  in  thefe  two  places,  and  fo  great  a  fcarcity  in  others,  might  not  be  attributed 
to  thefe  ftones  being  here  extremely  abundant,  and  very  rare  elfewhere.  But  this  fup- 
pofition  does  not  accord  with  fadt ;  as  we  have  feen  in  many  other  volcanic  tratts, 
which  I  have  defcribed,  and  (hall  defcribe  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Euganean 
mountains,  that  both  thefe  ftones  may  be  changed  into  lava  without  that  lava  exhibiting 
the  flighteft  appearance  of  glafs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Ihewn  that,  befides  feh- 
fpar  and  petrofilex,  many  pumices  have  for  their  bafe  the  horn-ftone  and  afbeftus,  and 
many  granite,  as  M.  Dolomieu  has  obferved.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  caufe 
which  has  produced  them  fhould  rather  be  fought  in  the  volcanic  fire,  which  rarely  has 
fufficient  activity  to  vitrify  the  ftones  and  rocks  on  which  it  exerts  its  power ;  though  t 


*  Vovacjc  <*r.  dlvcrfc  Parties  dc  1* Europe. 
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grant  that  the  petrofilex  and  feltfpar  are'more  adapted  to  this  vitrification  than  other 
ft  ones.  To  produce  a  lava,  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  ncceflary ;  and  a  ftill  greater  to 
convert  it  into  pumice.  The  lavas,  at  lead  thofe  of  the  compaft  fpecies,  ufually  pre- 
ferve  the  grain,  hardnefs,  and  fometimes  the  weight  and  colour  of  the  primordial  rock ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  thefe  external  qualities  difappear  in  the  pumice,  from  the  ft/ongef 
a&ion  of  the  fire.  This  mud  operate  dill  more  in  gtafs,  in  which  the  homogeneity  and 
fiijenefs  of  the  pafte  efface  every  trace  of  its  primitive  texture, 

Thefe  gradual  tranfitions  of  lava  into  pumice,  and  pumice  into  glafs,  I  have  feveral 
times  obferved,  and  indeed  have  already  defcribed,  in  the  fame  volcanic  piece.  It  has 
alfo  been  obferved,  that  a  lava  frequently  pafles  immediately  into  perfect  glafs,  which 
mud  be  caufed  by  a  fudden  heat,  greater  than  that  required  to  change  it  into  pumice. 
This  theory  fatisfaftorily  explains  why  fome  volcanos  produce  pumices,  but  never  glafs ; 
as  rhay  be  remarked  of  Santorine.  Their  fires  are  only  fufficiently  powerful  to  gene- 
rate pumices,  but  not  to  produce  glafs ;  an  obfervation  applicable  to  the  prodigious 
eruption  from  the  fea  defcribed  by  Thevenot.  On  the  contrary,  at  Rotaro  in  Ifchia,  at 
Vefuvius,  and  other  parts  of  the  Phlegraean  Fields,  as  alfo  at  Vulcano,  Lipari,  Felicuda, 
and  Alicuda,  glaffes  are  found  mixed  with  lavas j  which  ftiews  that  the  fire  has  aded 
unequally  in  thofe  places.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  heat  requi- 
lite  for  vitrification  is  not  of  the  mod  violent  kind,  as  I  have  fhewn  in  Chap.  XVL 

We  mud  however  obferve,  that  as  the  produ&ion  of  compad  lavas  is  a  fecret  which 
Nature  has  hitherto  refervted  to  herfelf ;  fince  we  are  unable  to  imitate  them  with  our 
common  fires ;  fo  alfo  are  we  ignorant  of  the  precife  caufes  of  the  formation  of  pu- 
mices. Among  fome  thoufands  of  fufions  which  I  have  made  in  the  furnace,  both  of 
lavas  and  primordial  rocks  and  dones,  thofe  likewife  from  which  pumices  are  mod  fre*. 
quently  produced  as  petrofilices  and  feltfpars,  I  never  obtained  a  product  which  could* 
be  faid  to  poflefs  all  the  chara&eriflics  of  pumice.  It  has  always  been  either  a  glafs, 
an  enamel,  or  fcoriae ;  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  read  or  heard,  that  among  the  innu- 
merable experiments  which  chemifts  have  made  upon  earths  with  fire,  the  refult  ever 
was  a  true  pumice :  and  though  in  lime^furnaces  we  may  frequently  obferve  a  change 
of  certain  dones  into  glafs ;  yet  they  never  produce  lavas  fimilar  to  the  volcanic ;  and 
equally  incapable  are  they  to  form  pumices.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  fire  of  our 
furnaces  is  too  ftrong  to  induce  that  flight  degree  of  vitrification  which  characterizes  pu* 
mices ;  fince,  when  I  have  ufed  a  more  moderate  fire,  the  fubdances  on  which  I  made 
,  my  experiments  have  either  not  melted,  or  been  fnore  or  lefs  vitrified. 

I  fhall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  the  pumices  of  Lipari  with  a  remark  relative 
-  to  their  colour.  Except  a  few  that  are  dark,  they  are  all  white  as  fnow.  Hence  the 
mountain  of  Lipari,  which  forms  the  great  magazine  of  thefe  dones,  is  called  Campo 
Bianco  (the  White  Fields) :  but  certainly  there  mud  have  been  a  time  when  it  fhould 
have  been  denominted  Campo  Nero  (the  Black  Field) ;  at  lead  it  is  certain  that  pu- 
mices when  newly  ejetted  from  volcanos  are  of  a  black  colour.  This  remark,  which 
has  been  omitted  by  almod  all  who  have  made  obfervations  on  this  fubjett,  who  content 
themfelves  with  faying  that  this  or  the  other  volcano  throws  out  pumices,  has  been  ex- 
prefsly  made  by  Don  Gaerteno  de  Bottis  in  his  "  Hidory  of  the  Conflagrations  of  Ve- 
suvius *•"  He  tells  us,  the  pumices  eje&ed  at  various  periods  by  this  volcano  are  black?. 
He  likewife  remarks,  that  on  comparing  them  with  thofe  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii* 
he  found  them  perfectly  fimilar  in  their  ftru&ure.  Their  whitenefs,  was  fubfequentl j 
acquired,  and  probably  was  caufed  by  the  impreffions  of  the  atmofphere. 

*  IO  *  Iftoria  di  vaij  Inccndj  del Ytfutio* 
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Before  1  conclude  thefe  obfervattons  on  the  Eolian  ifles,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  fay  a 
few  words  on  a  fubjeft  which  has  a  relation  to  the  produ&ionsof  Vulcano  and  Alicuda, 
and  on  which  fhe  opinions  of  modern  naturalifts  are 'divided  ;  I  mean  the  balaltiform 
lavas  which  are  found  within  the  crater  of  the  former  iiland,  and  along  the  fhoresof  the 
latter  *,  and  which  by  their  conformation  cannot  but  remind  the  reader  of  the  enquiries 
and  difputes  which  have  taken  place  within  thefe  few  years  relative  to  the  origin  of  ba- 
faltes.  To  repeat  all  that  has  been  written  on  the ,  fubjeft  would  fill  a  volume ;  but  [ 
am  far  from  purpofing  to  tire  either  my  own  or  the  reader's  patience  in  any  fuch  man- 
ner. It,  befides,  appears  to  me  that  this  long  agitated  queltion  may,  at  prefent,  be  de- 
termined without  any  very  prolix  augmentation.  Literary  difputes  and  differences  of 
opinion  frequently  arife  from  want  of  previoufly  fixing  the  ftateof  the  controverfy  ;  that 
is,  from  not  defining  in  precife  and  clear  terms  the  thing  in  queftion.  Before  we  enquire 
what  is  the  origin  of  bafaltes,  that  is  to  fay,  whether  they  are  the  refult  of  the  a&ion  of ' 
fire  or  water,  it  will  be  proper  to  decide  what  we  mean  by  the  term  :  or  rather  what 
the  ancients  underftood  by  this  word,  which  is  the  name  they  gave  to  a  certain  kind  of 
itones.  It  is  now  generally  known,  becaufe  it  has  been  repeated  by  a  hundred  writers* 
though  perhaps  by  the  greater  part  without  due  confideration,  that  the  word  bafaltes 
is  ufed  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  to  denominate  an  opake  and  folid  (tone,  of  the  hardnefs, 
and  nearly  of  the  colour  of  iron,  commonly  configurated  in  prifms,  and  originally 
brought  from  Ethiopia ;  of  which  ftone  the  Egyptians  made  ftatues,  farcophagi,  mor- 
tars, and  various  utenfils.  This  premifed,  it  remains  to  enquire  whether  this  ftone  was 
of  volcanic  origin  or  not,  by  repairing  to  the  places  where  it  was  found,  and  attentively 
examining  the  country  to  difcover  whether  it  bears  the  chara&eriftics  of  volcanization. 
This  labour  however  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  hitherto  undertaken  by  any  one  j 
but  M.  Dolomieu,  to  whom  lithology  and  the  hiftory  of  volcanos  are  fo  much  in- 
debted, has  difcoyered,  during  his  flay  at  Rome,  an  equivalent,  in  fome  meafure,  with 
refpedt  to  the  folution  of  this  queftion.  Among  the  many  noble  monuments  in  that 
fuperb  capital  which  are  inftrudtive  not  only,  to  the  admirers  of  the  arts,  but  to  the 
contemplators  of  nature,  are  a  great  number  of  ftatues,  farcophagi,  and  mortars  brought 
from  Egypt,  which  have  all  the  characters  attributed  to  bafaltes,  and  likewife  preferve 
the  name.  Thefe  he  has  ftudied  with  the  greateft  attention,  and  declares  that  the  ftone 
of  which  they  are  formed  manifefts  no  fign  of  the  aftion  of  fire.  Among  other  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  he  obferved  fome  of  a  green  bafaltes,  which  change  colour,  and 
aflume  a  brown  tinge,  fimilar  to  that  of  bronze,  on  being  expofed  to  the  flighted  heat, 
All  thofe  that  have  been  burned  have  acquired  this  colour ;  which  proves,  as  he  very 
judicioufly  obferves,  that  the  green  bafaltes  have  never  fuffered  the  adtion  of  fire  !• 

The  Egyptian  (tones,  therefore,  to  which  the,  ancients  gave  the  appellation  of  bafaltes, 
ftave  been  produced  by  Nature  in  the  humid  way.  Thefe  obferyations  perfectly  agree 
with  thofe  of  Bergmann  on  the  trapps  produced  in  the  fame  way ;  and  which  have,  both 
externally  and  internally,  the  fame  chara&erftics  with  the  bafaltes  |. 

Werner,  taking  the  term  bafaltes  in  a  wider  fenfe,  £nd  understanding  by  it  all  thofe 
columnar  (tones  which,  by  their  prifmatic  configuration,  refemble  the  Egyptian  b&v 
fakes,  fuppofes  both  to  have  the  fame  origin,  and  adduces  as  a  proof  of  that  origin,  the 
bafaltes  of  the  hill  of  Scheibenberg,  which  are  the  effedt  of  a  precipitation  by  means  of, 
water ;  and  concludes  that  "  all  bafaltes  are  formed  in  the  humid  way  |}/' 

Though  I  am  willing  to  beftow  the  praife  due  to  his  difcovery,  I  cannot  admit  hl$> 
conclufion ;  for  though  many  bafaltes,  taking  that  term  in  the  fenfe  of  this  author  and 


•  See  Chaps.  XIII.  and  XVII. 
%  De  Produttis  Vuloaici*. 
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other  naturalifts,  may  derive  their  origin  from  water,  many  others  are  certainly  the  pro- 
dud  of  fire. 

%"  I  fliall  not  repeat  what  various  volcanifts  have  writen  on  this  fubjeft,  but  merely  re- 
fer the  reader  to  what  I  have  already  faid  relative  to  the  bafaltine  lavas  of  Vulcano  and 
Felicuda.  With  refpeft  to  the  former  ifland,  I  have  remarked  in  Chap.  XIII.  that  I 
found  within  its  crater  a  range  of  .articulated  prifms,  with  unequal  fides  and  angles, 
which  in  part  compofed  one  whole  with  a  mafs  of  lava  ;  and,  in  part,  were  detached 
from  it.  I  have  alfo  there  defcrihed  the  qualities  and  nature  of  thefe  prifms.  In 
Chap.  XVII.  I  have  particularly  defcribed  the  littoral  lavas  of  Felicuda,  which,  near  the 
water,  are  prifmatic. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in  thefe  two  fituations  the  origin  of  the  bafaltes  there 
found  cannot  be  what  it  has  been  aflumed  generally,  by  Werner  and  other  Germans, 
but  that  it  is  truly  volcanic.  It  confequently  appears  that  Nature  obtains  the  fame  ef- 
fefts  by  two  different  ways.  In  the  foflil'kingdom,  one  of  her  grand  operations  is  cryf- 
tallization ;  which,  though  it  be  mod  frequently  effedted  in  the  humid  way,  is  fome- 
times  produced  in  the  dry ;  as  we  fee,  among  other  inftances  in  iron,  which  Nature 
cryftallizes  within  the  earth,  both  by  the  means  of  water  and  of  fire,  in  which  latter 
way  the  beautiful  fpecular  iron  of  Stromboli  is  produced  *.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
other  inftances,  of  the  cryftallization  of  the  fame  metal  by  the  aftion  cf  fire.  And  did 
other  metals  exift  in  the  entrails  of  vokanos,  and  the  neceflary  circumflances  concur 
to  their  cryftallization,  it  is  indubitable  that  this  may  be  effected  by  fire  as  well  as  by 
water.  Thus  we  fee  that,  by  taking  certain  precautions,  metallic  fubftances  affume  a 
regular  and  fymmetrical  difpofition  within  the  crucible.  The  fame  is  true  of  bafaltes, 
the  prifmatic  configuration  of  which,  though  not  ftri&ly  a  cryftallization,  has  the  molt 
exafifc  refemblance  to  it.  Obfervation  likewife  teaches  us  that  the  fame  combination  of 
earths,  according  to  different  circumftances,  forms  prifmatic  bafaltes,  fometimes  in  the 
humid,  and  fometimes  in  the  dry  way.  The  ftone  called  trapp,  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Sweden,  is  configurated  in  prifms,  though  thofe  mountains  are  of  aqueous  origin  ; 
and  the  horn  (lone,  which  is  fo  analogous  to  the  trapp,  has  the  fame  configuration  at 
Felicuda,  notwithstanding  it<is  a  true  lava.  In  the  fame  ifland,  likewife,  other  bafalti- 
forra  lavas  have  for  their  bafe  fhoerl  in  mafe,  and  thofe  of  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  the 
petrofilex ;  which  two  ftones,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  M.  Dolomieu,  form 
fume  of  the  Egyptian  bafaltes,  which  are  a  work  of  the  waters,  Thefe  two  agents,  fire 
and  water,  are  not,  in  faft,  fo  different  in  their  action  as  we  might  at  firft  be  inclined 
to  imagine.  The  prifmatic  figure  in  the  humid  way  arifes  in  the  foft  earth  by  the  eva- 
porationof  the  water ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  parts  dry,  contract  their  volume, 
and  fplit  into  polygonal  pieces.  The  fame  phenomenon  may  be  remarked  in  marga- 
<;eous  earths,  imbued  with  water,  and  expofed  to  the  ventilation  of  the  air;  and  I  have 
frequently  feen  the  mud  of  rivers,  when  dried  in  the  fun  in  futnmer,  to  make  pottery- 
ware,  divide,  when  it  became  dry,  into  fmall  polyedrous  tablets.  Similar  configura- 
tion^ are  produced  in  different  lavas  by  rhe  congelation  and  contraction  that  take  place 
by  the  privation  of  the  fire  which  held  them  in  a  ftate  of  fluidity. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  difpute  relative  to  the  origin  of  bafaltes  is  at  an 
end ;  nor  would  there  be  any  difference  of  opinion  if,  inftead  of  generalizing  ideas  and 
fabricating  fyfteme,  naturalifts  would  make  an  impartial  ufe  of  their  own  obfervations 
and  thofe  of  others.  Some  volcanifts,  perceiving  that  the  generation  of  various  bafaltes 
is  evidently  igneous,  have  immediately  inferred  that  all  mud  have  the  fame  origin.    In 

*  Sec  Chap.  XI. 
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tronfcquence  of  this  principle,  ihcy  have  drawn  lines  or  zones  in  different  parts  of  the 
globes  indicative  of  extintt  volcanos,  which  they  have  inferred  from  finding  bafaltes 
there  ;  and  thus  pourtrayed  a  piflure  of  prodigious  dimenfions,  reprefenting  the  ruins 
caufed  in  the  world  by  fubterranean  conflagrations.  Other  naiuralifls,  on  the  contrary, 
being  convinced  that  certain  bafaltes  are  the  produce  of  water,  have  affigned  to  all  the 
fame  origin.  From  the  fa&s  now  adduced,  it  is  however  fufficiently  evident  that  both 
thefe  hypothefes  are  erroneous.  The  bafaltes,  taking  the  term  generally,  when  exa- 
mined detached,  do  not  bear  exclufively  any  decifive  marks  of  their  origin.  Local  cir- 
<rumftances  alone  can  determine  to  which  of  the  two  principles  it  is  to  be  afcribed  ;  to 
difcover  which  we  muft  attentively  examine  whether  the  places  where  thefe  figured  ftones 
are  found  exhibit  any  indubitable  figns  of  volcanization.  Yet  even  thefe  are  frequently 
not  fufficient,  as  there  are  many  hills  and  mountains  which  owe  their  origin  to  both  the 
great  agents  of  nature,  fire  and  water ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  neceflary  to  redouble  our 
attention,  and  fix  it  on  the  fubftances  originating  from  each ;  to  determine,  by  the  relations 
thefe  have  to  the  bafaltes,  from  which  of  the  two  the  latter  derive  their  formation.  By 
diligently  employing  thefe  means,  we  (hall  be  certain,  without  fear  of  error,  to  elucidate, 
and  advance  the  enquiries  relative  to  bafaltes,  and  be  enabled  accurately  to  determine 
which  of  them  are  to  be  afcribed  to  the  aftion  of  wafer,  and  which  to  that  of  fire. 

But  here  a  fecond  queftion  occurs*  not  lefs  interefling  than  the  firft,  relative  to  the 
c^ufe  why  certain  lavas,,  differing  from  innumerable  others,  become  bafaltiform  ;  fince,  if 
this  configuration  depended  on  congelation,  it  muft  be  found  in  all  lavas  when  they  had 
ceafed  to  flow.  The  firft  writer,  to  my  knowledge,  who  has  adverted  to  this  is  M.  de 
Luc,  who,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Travels,  is  of  opinion  that  they  have  taken  this 
regular  figure  in  the  foa,  by  the  fudden  condenfation  which  took  place  on  their  flowing 
into  it  in  a  liquid  ftate ;  other  fecondary  circumftances,  however,  concurring,  fuch  as  a 
greater  homogeneity,  and  a  certain  attraction  of  their  parts. 

Of  the  fame  opinion  is  M.  Dolomieu  j  though  he  does  not  deny  that  even  porous 
lavas  may  fometimes  likewife  take  the  form  of  prifms.  The  former  of  thefe  opinions 
is  little  lefs  than  hypothetic,  while  the  latter  is  lupported  by  fafts  too  important  to  be 
curforily  Rated.  M.  Dolomieu  obferves  that  all  the  currents  of  the  lavas  of  Etna,  the 
periods  of  which  are  preferved  in  hiftory,  have  coflftantly  experienced  two  effects  in 
their  congelation.  Thofe  which  have  cooled  in  the  air  hav?  divided,  in  confequence 
of  the  contraction  they  have  fuffered  by  the  lofs  of  their  caloric  (heat),  into  irregular 
maffes ;  while  all  the  others,  which  have  precipitated  into  the  fea,  have,  on  their  fudden 
congelation,  contracted  in  a  regular  form,  and  divided  into  prifmatic  columns,  which 
form  they  have  only  taken  in  the  parts  in  contact  with  the  water  of  the  fea.  Of  this 
he  met  with  evident  proofs  along  the  fhore  which  extends  from  Catania  to  Caftello  di 
Jaci ;  and  the  famous  lava  of  1669,  though  unapt  to  the  prifmatic  form,  from  being, 
fpungy  and  little  in  quantity,  yet  in  fome  parts  exhibits  a  kind  of  rude  imperfett  prifms. 

Among  the  objects  to  which  I  was  attentive  in  my  volcanic  travels  through  the  two 
Sicilies,  the  prifmatic  lavas  were  certainly  not  the  laft.  While  making  the  circuit  of 
the  Eolian  iflands,  of  Etna  and  of  Ifchia,  1  conftantly  obferved  carefully  the  cjnforcna^ 
tion  of  the  (tony  currents  which  fall  into  the  f^a.  1  have  remarked  when  treating  of 
Ifchia,  that  this  configuration  is  frequently  prifmatic,  and  that  the  prifms  are  conftantly 
formed  in  thofe  parts  of  the  currents  which  immerge  into  the  water,  and  reach  to  a 
few  feet  above  the  level.  This  obfervation  of  mine  certainly  accords  admirably  with 
thofe  of  M.  Dolomieu ;  the  fituation  of  thefe  prifms  clearly  fhowing  that  they  were- 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  immerfion  of  the  lava  into  the  fea,  which,  when  it  flowed,  rofe 
to  where  they  begin  to  appear.     But>  though  I  agree  with  him.  in  this  1  cannot  in  the 

remainder 
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remainder  of  my  observations.  Alicuda,  as  well  as  Felicuda,  prefents  us  with  numerous 
currents  and  rocks  that  defcend  into  the  fea ;  fcnd  they  are  likewife  kfound  at  Saline, 
Lipari,  Stromholi,  Panaria,  Bafiluzzo,  and  Vulcano ;  but  thefe  rocks  and  currents, 
which  together  extend  over  a  fpace  of  more  than  fixty  miles,  do  not  afford  the  flighted 
indications  of  prifms. 

As  Pwent  by  fea  from  Meffina  to  Catania,  and  returned  to  Meflina  from  Catania,  I 
had  an  opportunity  twice  to  examine,  at  my  leifure,  that  trad  of  (hore,  which,  for  the 
fpace  of  nearly  three-and-t weqty  miles,  is  volcanic.  One  third  of  it,  beginning  at  Ca- 
tania, and  proceeding  to  Caftello  di  Jaci,  confifts  of  prifms  more  or  left  characterized, 
and  fuch  as  they  have  been  defcribed  by  M.  Dolomieu  $  but  the  other  two  thirds,  though 
equally  compofed  of  lavas  with  the  former,  and  for  the  moft  part  falling  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  fea,  have  no  fuch-  figure  j  and  only  prefent,  here  and  there,  irregular  fif. 
lures  and  angular  pieces,  fuch  as  are  generally  obfervable  in  all  lavas,  which  feparate 
more  or  lefs  on  their  congelation* 

In  my  circuit  by  fea  round  the  fhores  of  Ifchia,  I  was  particularly  attentive,  as  I  was 
every  where  elfe,  to  the  conformation  of  the  lavas ;  and  here  and  there  feemed  a  great 
probability  of  finding  them  prifmatic,  from  the  abundance  of  them  which  in  different 
dire&ions  and  angles  fall  into  the  fea :  but  I  have  already  obferved,  when  treating  of  the 
ifland,  and  I  now  repeat  it,  that  I  did  not  find  one  with  a  regular  form. 

At  Naples,  the  prifmatic  lavas  of  the  currents  of  Vefuvius,  under  the  park  of  Por- 
tici,  have  been  much  fpoken  of.  When  I  made  my  obfervations  on  this  burning  moun* 
tain  I  had  not  time  to  vifit  thefe  lavas.  It  is  with  great  pleafure  therefore  that  I  learn 
they  have  been  examined  by  a  perfon  fo  well  experienced  in  matters  of  this  nature  as 
the  Chevalier  Gioeni  undoubtedly  is.  But  the  celebrated  prifms  difappeared  in  the  pre- 
sence of  fo  accurate  an  obferver.  The  following  is  the  account  he  gives ;  which  is  of 
confiderable  importance  to  our  prefent  fubjett  : — "  I  wifhed  to  examine  the  bafaltes 
which  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  to  be  found  on  the  fea-fhore,  under  the  Royal  Park  of 
Portici ;  but  they  proved  to  be  only  a  compact  lava,  with  perpendicular  and  extremely 
irregular  fi  flu  res,  forming  quadrangular,  and  fometimes  trapezoidal  pilafters,  which 
have  been  employed  in  buildings.  Similar  fiflures  are  like  wife  obferved  in  tufas,  and 
earths  of  different  kinds,  yind  can  never  miflead  any  perfon  accuftomed  to  them,  and 
acquainted  with  their  true  caufes." 

By  this  faithful  relation  of  fads  I  flatter  myfelf  I  have  clearly  (hewn  that  it  cannot  be 
fupported  as  a  general  hypothefis,  that  flowing  lavas  take  a  prifraatical  configuration 
from  the  fudden  coagulation  they  fuffer  on  falling  into  the  fea. 

It  may  perhaps  be  obje&ed,  that  thefe  prifms  once  exifted  in  the  lavas  I  obferved,  but 
that  the  irrefiflible  violence  of  the  waves:,  in  a  long  feries  of  years,  has  corroded  and 
deftroyed  them. 

Every  perfon  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft  muft  immediately  perceive  how  little  folk 
dity  there  is  in  this  obje&ion.  I  admit  that  the  violence  of  the  fea  may,  in  fome  lavas, 
have  totally  deftroyed  thefe  prifms ;  but  that  it  can  have  had  that  effe&  on  all,  and 
through  fo  extenfive  a  fpace  is  utterly  improbable.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  Felicuda, 
among  the  Eolian  ifles,  fhould  ftill  preferve  its  prifms  perfeft,  while  the  reft  of  thofe 
iflands  have  entirely  loft  theirs,  notwithftanding  they  are  all  equally  expofed  to  the 
ihocks  of  the  waves. 

I  cannot  here  omit  another  remark.  It  is  certain  that  more  than  one  o£  thefe  iflands 
were  not  formed  by  one  eruption,  but  by  fucceflive  ejections  of  lavas  accumulating  on 
each  other ;  and  in  fome  deep  fiflures,  occafioned  by  the  fea,  this  fucceflive  formation 
is  difcoverable  by  the  eye,  as  we  jnay  perceive  five  or  fix  different  ftrata  of  lava  one 

above 
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above  the  other.  The  internal  ftrata  in  very  remote  periods  having  flowed  into  the  fea, 
as  the  external  flowed  afterwards ;  it  is  evident  that  if  the  latter  on  touching  the  water 
became  prifmatic,  the  fame  change  mud  have  taken  place  alfo  in  the  former ;  which 
being  defended  from  the  injuries  of  the  fea  by  the  external  ftrata,  muft  ftill  preferve 
their  prifmatic  configuration,  of  which  however  no  traces  remain.  We  muft  therefore 
conclude  that  innumerable  lavas  may  fall  into  the  fea,  without  having  their  external  ap- 
pearance in  the  leaft  changed  by  the  fudden  congelation  which  then  takes  place. 

That  the  prifmatic  configuration  of  lavas  is  not  always  the  effeft  of  their  immerfion 
in  the  waters  of  the  fea,  likewife  appears  from  many  of  them  taking  the  fame  form  in 
the  air ;  of  which  we  havQ  a  diftinguiOied  example  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano.  Here  cer« 
tainly  we  cannot  fuppofe  any  intervention  of  the  waters  of  the  fea.  Similar  obfervationa 
have  been  made  on  Mount  Etna  by  the  Chevalier  Gioeni.  "  I  have  obferved,"  fays  he, 
in  the  work  before  cited,  <c  bafaltic  columns  at  the  fummit  of  Etna,  and  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  bafe  of  its  vaft  crater,  where  there  is  certainly  no  probability  of  the  fea 
ever  having  reached  j  and  I  have  frequently  found  polyhedrous  bafaltes  perfectly  cha- 
racterized in  excavations  made  by  men  in  the  centre  of  lavas,  which  have  iflued  from 
the  fides  of  Mount  Etna,  in  periods  much  pofterior  to  the  retiring  of  the  fea." 

I  fhould,  however,  appear  deficient  in  candour,  did  I  not  mention  that  M.  Dolomieu 
admits  that  lavas  may  fometimes  in  the  air  attune  the  prifmatic  form,  if  they  fall  into 
clefts  and  fiffures  where  they  fuddenly  cool,  of  which  he  adduces  an  example  in  the 
iflands  of  Ponza.  .  " 

I  (hall  only  remark,  that  I  do  not  perceive  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  the  fiflures  in  this 
cafe  ;  fince  we  frequently  find  lavas  with  this  configuration  in  perfectly  open  places,  as 
I  have  feen  in  the  great  mouth  of  Vulcano.  And  with  this  opinion  the  observations  of 
Gioeni  on  Etna  certainly  accord ;  for  had  he  remarked  the  concurrence  of  fuch  a  cir- 
cumftance,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  mentioned  it. 

What  conclufion  then  ought  we  to  deduce  from  all  thefe  fads  and  obfervationsf 

Firft :  that  many  bafaltiform  lavas  have  aflumed  this  organization  on  coagulating 
within  the  fea.  ' 

Secondly :  that  others  have  taken  the  fame  form,  merely  iiucooling  ia  the  open  air. 

Thirdly :  that  innumerable  other  lavas  have  not  taken  this  flgure,  either  in  the  fea  or 
In  the  air. 

It  appears*  at  firft  view  that  thefe  differences  depend  on  the  different  nature  of  the 
lavas  themfelves.  This  opinion  at  leaft  is  rendered  probable  by  what  w*  obferve  in 
earths  penetrated  with  water,  which  in  drying  take  more  or  lefs  prifmatic  forms,  as  has 
been  obferved  frequently  in  the  argillaceous  kinds.  I  have  feen  when  a  turbid  torrent 
has  been  introduced,  into  a  ditch  through  an  argillaceous  marie,  the  latter  in  drying  di- 
vide into  polyhedrous  pieces  ;  but  when  the  water  pafled  through  chalk,  or  calcareous 
marie,  the  greater  part  of  the  pieces  were  amorphous.  When  we  however  obferve  lavas 
with  requifite  attention,  this  conformation  in  them  feems  to  be  effected  differently. 

It  has  already  been  faid,  that  feveral  of  the  prifmatic  lavas  of  Felicuda  have  for  their 
bafe  (hoerl  in  mafs ;  but  it  is  true  that  other  congenerous  lavas  of  the  fame  ifland,  which 
form  as  it  were  walls  perpendicular  to  the  fea,  are  fmooth  over  their  whole  fuperficies. 
A  fimilar  fmoothnefs  is  obfervable  in  fome  of  thofe  of  Mount  Etna,  on  the  fhore  between 
Medina  and  Catania,  which  have  for  their  bafe  the  horn-ftone;  though  others  extremely 
refembling  them,  between  Jaci  Reale  and  Catania,  are  formed  in  pnfms. 

Compa&nefs  and  folidity  are  likewife  not  a  neceflary  condition  in  lavas,  to  this  ap- 
propriate crystallization.     This  has  already  been  remarked  by  M.  Dolomieu j  and  I 
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have  obferved  that  many  amorphous  lavas  on  the  fliores  of  feveral  of  the  Eolian  iftands 
are  more  compad  than  the  prifmatic  lavas  of  Felicuda. 

What  then  can  be  the  intrinfic  circumftance  of  the  lava  which  determines  it  thus  to 
cleave  in  the  prifmatic  form  ?  I  confefs  I  am  ignorant :  and  who  can  fay  that  we  do  not 
feekit  in  vain  within  the  lava,  fince  it  may  be  extrinfic  and  adventitious  ?  Such  certainly* 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Luc  ;  and  more  exprefsly  that  of  M.  Dolomieu,  who, 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  volcanic  prifms,  has  recourfe  to  a  fudden  congelation, 
?nd  inftantaneous  contradion  of  lavas. 

The  fads  which  we  have  adduced  relative  to  lavas,  both  prifmatic  and  not  prifmatic* 
it  has  been  feen,  do  not  always  accord  with  thbfe  related  by  the  French  naturalift.  But 
even  on  this  fuppofition,  which  is  inconteftable,  may  we  not  retain  the  fame  principle 
of  explanation,  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  appears  to  be  fufficient,  with  fome  requifite  mo* 
difications  ?  Thefe  I  will  endeavour  to  fuggeft,  illuftrating  my  conjedure  by  the  two- 
cafes  above  adduced  ;  the  one,  that  of  the  lavas  which  take  the  form  of  prifms'  merely 
frotn  the  contad  of  the  atmofphere,  as  in  Vulcano  and  near  the  fummit  of  Etna ;  the 
other,  that  of  the  lavas  which  refufe  to  take  fuch  a  form  even  within  the  fea,  as  at  Ifchia, 
in  fome  parts  of  the  bafe  of  Etna,  and  in  all  the  Eolian  ifles  except  Felicuda. 

As  to  the  former,  may  not  a  fudden  coagulation  and  contraction  have  taken  place  in 
fome  k*vas  from  the  mere  influence  of  the  atmofphere,  though  the  lava  was  not  included 
in  any  cleft  or  fiflure  ?  It  is  fufficient  that  it  be  fuddenly  deprived  of  the  caloric  (heat) 
by  which  it  is  penetrated,  and  which  rendered  it  rarefied  and  fluid.  To  this  deprivation 
a  lava  of  little  thicknefs  Will  be  very  liable,  fince  a  body  lofes  its  heat  the  fooner  the  lefa 
its  thicknefs  and  denfity.  This  fudden  contradion  may  alfo  be  produced  by  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  atmofphere ;  as  (hould  a  ftrong  wind,  of  a  very  cold  temperature,  blow 
at  the  time.  The  melted  lavas  in  our  crucibles  will  be  found  to  give  greater  weight  to 
this  latter  conjedure.  If  they  are  taken  from  the  furnace,  and  caufed  to  pafs  through 
a  heat  gradually  lefs ;  their  furface,  as  they  cool,  will  only  fplit  in  a  few  cracks,  of  little 
depth,  and'  ufually  irregular ;  but  when  they  are  immediately,  in  the  Winter  time,  car- 
ried into  the  cojd  air,  the  fiflures,  befides  being  deeper,  will  frequently  be  difpofed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form  fniail  polyhedrous  prifms,  which  may  eafily  be  detached  from 
the  reft  of  the  lava.  * ' 

With  refped  to  thofe  lavas  which  do  not  affume  a  prifmatic  form  though  they  fall 
into  the  fea,  it  is  certain  that,  to  take  that  conformation,  their  mafs  mud  have  a  ftrong 
degree  of  effervefcence  and  dilatation,  and  that  it  muft  be  deeply  penetrated  with  the. 
igneous  fluid,  other* ife  the  contradion  neceflary  to  produce  prifms  cannot  take  place* 
Bpt  many  currents  which  defcend  from  the  fummit  of  burning  mountains  to  the  fea, 
muft  have  loft  their  effervefcence  with  their  heat  in  fo  long  a  courfe,  and  fcarcely  con- 
tain fufficient  to  continue  their  motion  downwards,  which  perhaps  would  ceafe,  were  it 
not  for  the  impelling  gravity  of  the  lava,  which  frequently  falls  into  the  fea  perpen- 
dicularly. 

Such  is  the  hypothefis  by  which  I  would  explain  the  caufe  why  fome  lavas  have  af- 
fumed  a  prifmatic  conformation  without  any  concurrence  of  the  fea-water,  and  others  " 
exhibit  no  appearance  of  it  in  places  where  they  have  immerged  into  the  fea.  I  never- 
thelefs  leave  every  onevto  form  his  own  bpinion ;  and  fhould  an  explanation  of  thefe 
important  fads  bedifcovered  preferable  to  mine,  which. I  confider  as  only  conjedural,  I 
.  {hall,  receive  the  communication  of  it  with  fin  cere  gratitude,  and  adopt  it  with  pleafure. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXIV.  *  —  CONCLUSION   OF    THE   ACCOUNT    OF    THE     IOLIAN    ISLES,    IN 

REMARKS    ON    VARIOUS    SUBJECTS    NOT    VOLCANIC. 

I.  Lipari. — Population  of  that  ijland.  —  Ufcful  vegetables  produced  in  it ;  among  which  the 
vine  furnijhes  the  niofl  conjiderable  branch  of  its  commerce. — Celebrated  malmfey  of  this 
country—  Manner  of making  that  wine ■.— Scarcity  of corn ,  which  might  be  rendered  more 
plentiful  by  adopting  a  different  fyflem  of  agriculture* — Great  abundance  of  Indian  figs  in 
Lipari  and  the  other  Eolian  ijlands. — Delicious  tafle  of  their  fruit.— Description  of  that 
Jhrub  ;  and  remarks  on  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  multiplied.  —ProjM  to  render 
it  much  more  profitable  by  making  ufe  of  its  leaves  to  nourijh  the  cochineal  infefl,  asfilk* 
worms  are  fed  with  the  mulberry  leaf — Fijhes  and  coral  found  near  thefhores  of  Lipari* 
— Account  of  a  phyfeter,  or  kind  of  whale,  obfervedby  the  author  in  that  fea. — Thisfifh, 
though  internally  organized  nearly  like  others  of  the  mammalia  clafsy  could  remain  under, 
water  a  much  longer  time  than  they  ufually  can. — Very  few  cattle  of  any  kind  in  Lipari. — 
Caufe  of  this  f canity. —Rabbits  the  only  wild  quadruped  in  this  ijland. — Manner  of  hunt* 
ing  them  with  the  ferret.— Stationary  birds  at  Lipari  but  few  ;  nor  any  birds  ofpajfage^ 
at  leafi  at  the  time  the  author  was  there. — Some  which  with  us  are  birds  ofpaffage^  there 

Jlationary. — Curious  manner  of  taking  fwallows  in  the  Jlreets  of  the  city  in  winter. — 
Branches  of  foreign  commerce  which  have  begun  to  be  introduced  at  Lipari  within  thefe 

few  years.— Remarks  on  the  affertion  of  Strabo,  Diodorus9  and  Diofcorides,  that  Lipari 
derived  a  conjiderable  profit  from  thefulphate  ofalumine  (alum). — Political  and  ecclefi- 
ajiicalftate  of  Lipari. — Phyjical  and  moral  character  of  the  Liparefe.  —Brief  account  of 
the  city  of  Lipari. 

II.  Stromboli.  —  The  great  heat  felt  in  this  ijland  not  to  be  attributed  to  its  volcano,  but  the 
fun. — Nature  of  this  climate. — Frequency  oftempefis. — The  Jhore  ofStromboli  deftitute  df 

a  harbour.— rVeJfels  ufed  by  the  natives  to  navigate  thefe  feas. — I  he  great  quantity  offijh 
taken  in  the  vicinity  of  this  ijland \  probably  a  conjequence  of  the  heat  of  its  volcano. — Plants 
which  grow  in  this 'ijland. — Malmfey  the  principal  produft  of  the  country. — Vines,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  defended  from  the  wind. — Number  of  inhabitants.— The 
ndtives  not  fearful  of  their  volcano. — Hqjfpitality  of  the  Strombolefe. — Their character.— 
Account  of  afpring,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  ijland. — Animals  found  in  Stromboji. 

III.  Vulcano.— An  uninhabited  ijland. — Great  quantities  offulphate  ofalumine  (alum)  once 
extracted  here. — Difficulty  of  the  sxtraftion  of  it  atprefent. — Monprofit  might  hederivea 

from  planting  vines. 

IV.  Saline. — Abundance  of  grapes  in  this  ijland. — Spring  near  thefh^re,  probably fupplied 
by  rain  water. — Muriate  offoda  (fea  fait)  extracted  from  afmall  lake  contiguous  to  the 

fea.— Means  of  procuring  this  fait. — Curious  phenomenon  obfervablejn  this  lake9  when  the 
fea  water  enters  it. 

V.  VI.  Felicuda  and  Alicuda.— ^Their  population. — Thehoufes  built  not  on  theJhore9  or  at 

the  foot  of  thefe  mountainous  ijlands,  but  about  halfway  up  their  declivity,  that  they  may. 

be  lefs  expofed  to  the  incur/ions  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  who  formerly  have  frequently  landed 

there  infearch  of  plunder.— Such  incurjtonsjbmetimesjlill  made  atpnefent. — Well-grounded 

fears  of  travellers  in  failing  round  thefe  ijlands. — Ufeful  vegetables  in  Felicuda  and  A1U 

cuda. — The  corn  of  Alicuda  excellent,  though  produced  but  in  fmall  quantity.  -'-Extraor- 
dinary indujlry  of  the  inhabitants  in  its  cultivation.— Fi/bing-boats  of  thefe  ijlands. — /?/</> 

-  *  Some  chapters  of  a  theoretic  nature  are  omitted. 
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thickens  in  proportion  as  the  other  leaves  grow  and  multiply.  For  the  ftem  or  trunk 
of  the  Indian  fig,  which,  as  I  have  already  faid,  is-  fometimes  more  than  a  foot  in  diame« 
ter,  is  only  a  feries  of  leaves  in  an  upright  pofition,  and  adhering  to  each  other. 

Such  are  the  different  vegetable  productions  of  the  ifland  of  Lipari,  which  however, 
with  refpeft  to  commerce,  may  be  reduced  to  one  only,  I  mean  the  grape.     Corn,  as 
we  have  feen,  from  its  fcarcity,  fcarcely  deferves  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  this  might  be 
grown  in  far  greater  quantity,  were  the  fyftem  of  agriculture  prevalent  at  prefent  in  this 
ifland  changed.    It  is  here  the  gen erarpra dice  to  raife,the  vines  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  with  poles  and  reeds  to  form  a  kind  of  fquaresby  which  they  are  fup- 
ported.     The  confequence  is,  that  the  ^ines  with  their  branches  and  leaves  form  a 
kind  of  covering,  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  renders  the  foil  below  en-  - 
tirely  barren.     Several  of  the  natives  of  Lipari  have  had  the  good  fenfe  to  perceive  the 
incoAvenience  of  this  pradlice,  and,  difregarding  the  prejudices  of  their  countrymen, 
have  changed  thefe  pieces  of  barren  ground  into  fruitful  corn-fields,  without  the  lead 
detrirpent  to  the  fruit  of  the  vine.     The  Abbate  Gaetano  Trovatini,  whom  I  have  elfe- 
where  mentioned  with  deferved  commendation,  is  among  the  number  of  the  few  who 
havfc  made  this  liberal  experiment.     I  faw  a  field  of  his  which,  though  not  very  exten- 
five,  nor  of  a  better  foil  than  others,  produced  both  a  plentiful  harveft  and  an  abundant 
vintage.     Initead  of  planting  the  vines  in  the  narrow  fquares  there  called  pergole,  he  has 
ranged  them  in  parallel  efpaliers  with  wide  interftices  of  ground  between  then),  in  which 
be  has  fown  corn  in  ftraight  furrows,  after  the  method  of  Du  Hamel.     Thus  the  air 
And  the  fun  exert  their  influences  freely  between  the  efpaliers,  and  not  a  foot  of  ground 
is  toft  to  cultivation.     The  grain  yields  a  luxuriant  crop,  and  the  vines  are  at  the  fame 
time  not  lefs  fruitful  than  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  grounds,  where  the  old  method  is 
adhered  to.     It  is  true  that  Trovatini,  like  Caius  Furius  Crefinus  in  ancient  times,  is 
furv*yed  by  many  with  an  eye  of  ill-natured  envy,  when  they  compare  the  wretched 
appearance  of  their  grounds  with  the  copious  prodUce  of  his.  *  But  even  while  I  was 
there,  feveral  of  his  neighbours  had  begun  to  imitate  his  example.     It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Don  Giufeppe  Cippola  of  Palermo,  the  late  bifliop  of  Lipari  and  the  ad- 
jacent iflands,  did  not  live  fome  years  longer.     That  worthy  prelate  feeraed  to  have  been 
born  for  the  improvement  of  the  foil  of  thofe  countries,  which  before  were  wild  and 
little  produftive.   The  number  of  olive-trees  which  he  caufed  to  be  planted  is  incredible. 
I  found  above  three  thoufand  in  Panaria  alone.     He  alfo  introduced  mulberry-trees 
there,  >khich  have  thriven  extremely  well.     I  faw  one  in  a  court-yard,  planted  eight 
years  ago,  which  in  fize  and  (hrength  did  not  in  the  lead  yield  to  ours  of  the  fame  age, 
though  the  latter  have  the  advantage  of  a  more  fuitable  foil.  .  He  has  likewife  enriched 
the  ifland  with  another  fpecies  of  the  Indian  fig,  brought  from  Palermo,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  red  and  extremely  delicious.     I  fincerely  wifh  his  fucceflbr,  who  is  unknown 
to  me,  may  follow  his  excellent  example. 

Since  I  have  again  mentioned  the  Indian  fig,  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  an  idea  which 
has  occurred  to  me,  and  which,  fhouKl  it  ever  be  carried  into  effeft,  mull  be  produ&ive 
t)f  great  advantage  both  to  Sicily  and  the  Eolian  ifles.  The  cochineal  infe&  {Coccus 
c^ili^Linn.)  is  bred  and  collected  in  Mexico,  and  other  Spanifli  provinces  of  Soutfci 
America,  and  the  commerce  carried  on  in  it  is  rftimated  at  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  Might  not  the  advantages  derived  from  this  precious  drug  be  (hared  with 
^Mexico  by  the  Lipari  iflands  and  Sicily,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  fouthem 
'  part  of  Italy,  from  which  it  has  been  feparated  by  the  irruption  of  the  fea  that  produced 
the  (trait  of  Medina  ?  To  efflft  this,  two  things  indeed  are  neceflary;  the  plaBt  on 
which  the  infefl  iivts  and  propagates,  and  the  infe£t  itfelfc     The  plant  is  that  ufually 
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called  the  Indian  fig,  and  which  is  found  in  fuch  abundance  in  thet  Eolian  ifles  and  Sicily, 
where  I  have  feen  the  foot  of  Etna  covered  with  it.  Travellers  relate  that  the  opuntias 
of  Mexico,  where  they  are  cultivated  with  the  greateft  care,  grow  to  the  height  of  eight 
feet,  and  that  the  leaves  of  fome  of  them  are  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  We  have  faid  that 
thofe  of  Lipari,  and  the  fame  is  true  of  the  reft  of  the  Eolian  ifles  and  of  Sicily,  rife  to 
a  greater  height',  arid  have  leaves  more  than  a  foot  long.  If  therefore  thefe  plants  thrive 
as  well  in/ Sicily  and  the  Eolian  ifles  as  in  America,  and  perhaps  better  than  they  do 
there,  why  fhould  not  the  cochineal  infe&s,  which  feed  on  them,  thrive  equally  in  thofe 
countries?  Will  not  the  filk-worm,  though  originally  from  India,  live  and  multiply  in 
every  country  where  it  can  be  fupplied  with  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree  ?  The  only 
difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  conveyance  of  this  ufeful  infe&  to  fo  great  dis- 
tance, principally  becaufe  it  could  not  be  removed  in  the  egg,  fince  it  is  viviparous,  and 
not  oviparous.  It  fhould  be  obferved,  however,  that  as  the  Americans  perpetuate  the 
cochineal  by  meansof  the  leaves  of  the  opuntia,  it  no  doubt  would  continue  to  live  on 
the/  leaves  of  that  plant ;  which  might  be  brought,  growing  in  large  veflels  filled  with 
earth,  from  Mexico  to  Sicily.  The  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  fuc- 
cefsof  the  experiment,  at  leaft  .would  fufficiently  juftify  the  labour  and  expence  of  the 
attempt.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  jealoufy  and  referve  with  which  the  poffeflbrs  of 
thkinfe£t,  which  is  fo  valuable  to  them,  guard  it  from  foreigners  to  prevent  their  deal- 
ing it.  Such  a  theft  has,  however,  been  pra&ifed  on  them  to  the  advantage  of  fome  of 
the  French  provinces.  I  know  likewife  that  the  hint  I  have  here  given,  fhould  it  ever 
be  carried  into  effett,  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  political  views  of  Spain  ;  but  an 
Italian  and  a  philofopber  may  furely  be  permitted  to  propofe  it. 

I  fhall  now  difmifs  the  vegetables,  and  proceed  to  fay  a  word  of  the  fifhery  of  Lipari, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  wretched.  Not  that  the  fea  does  not  contain  fifh ; 
but  becaufe  there  are  but  few  there  who  follow  fifhing  as  an  occupation,  and  even  of 
thefe  the  greater  number  are  not  provided  with  the  necefTary  implements.  They  only 
ufe  the  line  and  hook,  and  the  fciabica^  a  kind  of  net,  which  they  throw  to  a  confides 
able  diftance  into  the  fea,  and  then  drag  on  fhore.  This  mode  of  fifhing  is  only  ufed  in 
the  harbour,  and  not  very  frequently,  at  leaft  in  the  fummer,  though  I  have  been  told 
that  in  winter  it  is  more  common,  as  they  are  then  without  other  employment.  I  have 
often  been  plrefent  at  their  throwing  the  net,  lefs  from  curiofity  than  to  procure  fifh  for 
myTmall  table  :  but  thofe  days  proved  unpropitious  to  the  fifhermen,  and  not  lefs  un- 
lucky  to  myfelf ;  fince  after  three  or  four  throws  they  either  Caught  no  fifli,  or  thofe  fa 
few  and  fmall,  that  had  I  nothing  elfe  to  eat  I  might  have  died  with  hunger. 

In  June  and  July  they  likewife  fifli  for  coral,  both  round  the  fhores  of  Lipari  and  at 
Vulcano.  When  I  was  there  I  procured  a  rare  fpecimen,  confiding  of  a  branch  of  coral 
which  had  grown  on  a  volcanic  enamel  under  the  caftle  of  Lipari,  Fifteen  barks,  I  was 
told,  are  ufually  engaged  in  the  coral  fifhery  j  but  either  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  proper  methods  of  detaching  this  valuable  animal  plant  from  the  rocks  and  caverns 
of  the  fea,  or  becaufe  they  are  not  fufficiently  expert  in  the  ufe  of  them,  this  fifhery  is 
very  unproductive.  In  the  two  months  above  mentioned,  every  bark  carrying  eight 
*men  fifhed  up  ten  or  fifteen  rotoli  of  coral j  and  the  rotolo  contains  two  pounds  and  a 
half,  and  the  pound  twelve  ounces. 

Formerly  coral  was  likewife  fifhed  at  the  Secca  di  Santa  Caterina,  a  place  diftant  ten 
miles  from  the  harbour  of  Lipari ;  but  fome  barks  having  been  wrecked  there,  the  bi- 
(hop  of  that  time,  Father  de  Francifci,  a  Dominican,  fulminated  his  excommunication 
againft  any  bark  wh^ch  in  future  fhould  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  fiih  in  that  place. 

In 


a^8  spallahzani'b  travels  in  thb  two  siciLraa*  ■ 

In  my  various  maritime  excurfions  round  the  Eoliati  ifles,  I  never  met  with' any  of 
thofe  fmaller  cetaceous  fifli  which  are  frequently  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean.    But  one  day  when  the  fea  was  calm,  while  I  was  failing  between  Panaria  and 
Yulcano,  a  large  cetaceous  fifh  of  the  genus  of  the  phyfeter,  and  which,  from  a  long  fia 
on  the  back,  I  judged  to  be  the  Turjio  of  Linnaeus,  fuddenlyYofe  to  the  top  of  the  water. 
It  approached  within  about  feventy  feet  of  my  boat,  and  I  had  fufficient  opportunity  to 
obferve  it  with  fome  attention.     It  is  well  known  to  mariners  as  well  as  naturalifts,  that 
dolphins,  phyfeters,  and  whales,  properly  fo  called,  have  need  of  refpiration  from  time 
to  time,  and  therefore  frequently  rife  to  the  furface  of  the  water  with,  the  upper  part  of 
their  bodies,  and  throw  up,  from  one  or  more  apertures  they  have  in  the  head,  one  or 
two  eje&ions  of  water  accompanied  by  the  air  they  have  taken  in,  and  inhale  frefh  air. 
The  cetaceous  fifh  of  which  I  now  fpeak  did  the  fame  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  and  drew  along  the  half  of  his  body  above  it,  he  was  fo  near  that  I 
could  eftimate  his  dimenfions  with  the  eye.     He  was  at  lead  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and 
the  breadth  of  his  body,  where  largeft,  "not  lefs  than  eight  feet.     The  caudal  fin  was 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  the  dorfal  two.     At  every  expiration  a  hilling  found  was  heard 
of  air  and  water,  which  he  ejefted  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet.     A  little  before 
he  made  this  ejection,  he  railed  nearly  the  half  of  his  huge  body  above  the  water,  but 
after  five  or  fix  minutes  again  funk  and  disappeared.     1  wifhed  to  obferve  the  interval 
of  time  between  one  ejedion  and  another,  as  the  animal  continued  this  alternation  for 
a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.     I  perceived  they  were  repeated  after  every  fifteen  or  feven- 
teen  feconds,  and  I  flattered  myfelf  that  I  had  afcertained  with  fufficient  accuracy  the 
fpacex>f  time  that  one  of  this  fpecies  of  fifh  can  remain  underwater  without  being 
obliged  to  rife  to  the  furface  and  inhale  air ;  but  I  foon  found  this  calculation  erroneous. 
After  my  curiofity  had  been  gratified  with  this  fcene  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
animal  raifed  his  tail  vertically  about  three  feet  above  the  water,  and  plunging  diredlly 
down  difappeared  ;  nor  could  I  again  difcover  him,  though  both  I  and  the  four  mariners 
who  were  with  me  watched  with  the  utmoft  attention  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  and 
certainly  had  he  in  that  time  Taifed  himfelf  to  take  in  air,  we  mud  have  feen  him,  from 
his  great  bulk  and  th^  calmnefs  of  the  fea.     I  then  perceived  that  this  animal,  though 
in  his  organization  in  a  great  rrteafure  refembling  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  and  therefore, 
like  them,  under  the  neceffity  of  refpiring,  could  yet  remain  a  much  longer  time  u^er 
water  than  they  can.  ^7 

But  if  aquatic  animals  are  of  little  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lipari,  their  land 
animals  are  nearly  of  as  little.  Both  large  and  fmall  cattle  are  there  extremely  fcarte  j 
and  the  few  oxen  and  cows  which  are  flaughtered  there  are  brought  from  Sicily,  af  ^ 
are  very  lean.  This  is  entirely  to  be  afcribed  to  the  poverty  of  the  pafturage.  Tl 
Liparefe  cultivate  themfelves  the  fmall  portions  of  land  they  poffefe. 

With  refpeft  to  wild  quadrupeds,  the  country  produces  only  rabbits,  which  mal 
their  burrows  in  the  mountainous  parts,  where  the  volcanic  matters,  principally  of  the 
tufaceous  kind,  permit  them  to  dig  with  their  feet.  They  are  hunted  with  the  ferret 
(Muftello  Furoy  Linn.)*  and  the  chace  is  very  amufing.  Though  this  animal  be  origi- 
nally from  Africa,  it  will  live  and  propagate  in  the  fout hern- countries  of  Italy.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  the  common  cat,  and  in  its  make  fomething  between  the  weafel  and 
the  pole-cat.  '  I  have  feen  them  extremely  tame  at  Lipari,  where  they  breed  as  faft  in 
the  houfes  as  when  wild.  The  fportfman  who  goes  to  catch  the  rabbits  takes  with  him 
the  ferret  in  a  cage,  and  a  dog.  The  latter,  when  he  fees  the  rabbit,  follows  him  to 
the  hole  in  which  he  takes  refuge.;  or,  if  he  is  under  ground,  djfeovers  him  by  the 
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fttfnt,  and'ftops  at  the  mouth  of  the  bufrow.  The  fportfman  then  puts  the  capeJlrot  a 
kind  of  muzzle  made  of  packthread,  on  the  ferret,  that  he  may  not  bite  the  rabbit ;  as 
otherwife  he  would  kill  it  in 'the  hole,  and  after  having  fucked  the  blood,  leave  it  there. 
Being  unable  to  feize  it,  he  only  fcratches  it  With  his  claws,  and  terrifies  it  till  it  endea- 
vours to  make  its  efcape  out  of  the  burrow,  and  is  taken  in  a  net  placed  for  the  purpofe. 
The  ferret  follows  it  out,  and  is  again  put  into  the  cage. 

Thtfe  rabbits  are  fmaller  than  the  tame  ones,  and,  like  others  that  are  wild,  are  of  a 
grey  colour.  Not  that  they  are  originally  fuch  ;  fince  it  is  within  memory  that  they 
were  firft  brought  there  by  one  of  the  natives,  where  they  have,  as  is  ufual  with  them, 
multiplied  prodigioufly.  But  nature,  put  under  reftraint  by  man,  never  fails  to  reftore 
to  animals  which  regain  their  liberty,  the  fize  and  exterior  habit  of  body  which  they 
had  in  their  original  ftate. 

The  birds  ftationary  here  are  but  few.  They  are  the  partridge  (Tetrao  Perdix,  Lin.)f 
the  greenfinch  (Loxia  Chloris>  LinJ) ;  the  fparrow  (Fringilla  DomeJiica\  the  goldfinch 
(Fringilla  carduelts),  the  horn-owl  (Strix  Scops)9  and  the  raven  (Corvus  Corax).  The 
latter  is  ufually  found  about  the  cultivated  fields  near  the  (loves,  and  on  the  fteepeft 
rocks,  though  fometimes  in  places  fufficiently  acceffible  for  the  young  ravens  to  be  taken,. 

Of  thofe  kinds  of  water-fowl  which  migrate  from  one  fea  to  another,  according  as 
they  find  food  in  greater  or  lefs  plenty,  and  pafs  indifferently  from  the  fait  water  of  the 
fea  to  the  frefh  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  fuch  as  the  different  Grinds  of  fea-gulls  {JLari 
Linn.),  and  the  cormorant  (Pelieanus  Carbo\  I  did  not  fee  one  here.  Indeed  it  is  very 
rarely  that  any  kind  of  water-fowl  is  feen  in  thd  Eolian  ifles. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  the  birds  of  paffage.  In  April  the  turtle-dove  (Columba  Turtur) 
and  the  quail  (Tetrao  Coturnix)  arrive  here^  aixTftay  a  few  days*  They  come  in  the 
fame  manner  in  September*  Several  kinds  of  fwallows  are  common  here  (Hirundo 
rujtica^  urbicd)  opus,  melba).  The  two  latter  make  their  nefts  in  the  fiffures  of  the  rocks, 
and  in  the  higheft  walls  of  the  city  of  Lipari.  When  I  left. that  city,  which  was  on  the 
15th  of  OCkober,  fome  fwallows  of  the  firft  and  laft  fpecieswere  flying  over  it.  I  fliall 
likewife  obferve,  that  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  the  fame  month  there  was  a  dreadful 
temped  with  lightning,  rain,  and  hail ;  and  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  a  ftrong 
fouth-weft  wind  blowing,  1  faw  in  the  air,  over  the  caftle  of  Lipari,  at  leaft  a  hundred 
common  houfe-fwallows,  though  they  foon  after  difappeared.  Reaumur's  thermometer  * 
that  morning  ftood  at  15^-  degrees  above  zero  (67 1  of  Fahrenheit). 

In  fome  cpnverfations  relative  to  fwallows,  which  I  had  with  Dottor  Trovatini  and 
feveral  other  perfons  at  Lipari,  they  related  to  me  a  fatt  which  I  had  before  heard  at 
Stromboli,  and  (hall  again  mention  when  I  come  to  treat  of  that  ifland.  It  is  that  in 
winter,  and  when  a  fciroccal  or  warm  foutherly  breeze  blows,  fwallows  of  one  or  other 
of  the  four  fpecies  above  mentioned  are  frequently  feen  to  fkim  the  ground  in  the  ftreets 
of  the  city,  and  are  then  eafily  knocked  down  with  long  flicks  by  children,  as  they  are 
extremely  wet.  The  two  latter  kinds  are  even  taken  with  hooks  and  lines  fattened  to 
the  extremity  of  a  long  reed.  A  fmall  feather  is  fattened  over  the  hook,  and  the  boy 
who  holds  the  reed  conceals  himfelf  behind  the  corner  of  a  ftreet,  and  waves  the  feather 
in  the  air.  The  fwallow,  accuftomed  to  catch  infe&s  as  it  flies,  takes  the  feather  and  is 
caught  by  the  hook. 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  thefe  fwallows  do  not  pafs  intq 
Africa  at  the  approach  of  winter,  as  many  have  believed,  but  that  they  more  probably 
remain  in  the  ifland,  and  iflue  from  their  retreats  in  the  wafm  days  of , winter  in  queft  of 
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I  faw  likewife  at  Lipari,  while  making  the  circuit  of  the  ifland  by  fea,  a  fifth  -fpecies 
of  fwallow,  the  fwallow  of  the  bank  {Hirundo  riparia*  Linn.).  This  bird  is  fo  denomi- 
nated from  building  its  rieft  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  fometimes  the  fhores  of  the  fea. 
I  obferved  feveral  of  thefe  fwallows  flying  about  the  rocks  of  tufa,  which  defcend  almoft 
perpendicularly  into  the  fea ;  and  having  flopped  there  fome  time  with  my  boat,  1  faw 
more  than  one  of  them  go  into  and  come  out  of  the  holes  they  had  made  in  the  tufa.  I 
was  told  by  the  people  of  Lipari  that  this  kind  of  fwallow  appears  in  March,  and  difap- 
pears  in  Odober. 

In  the  introdu&ion  to  this  work  I  have  mentioned  that  it  was  my  intention  to  add  to 
the  obfervations  1  fhould  make  on  the  fwallows  of  Lipari  and  Sicily,  others  which  I  had 
made  on  the  fame  fpecies  of  birds  in  Lombardy ;  which  addition  would  not  have  been  fo 
long,  but  it  might  have  been  here  conveniently  fubjoined.  But  having  afterwards  more 
fully  confidered  the  fubjeft,  and  made  new  and  various  experiments  to  elucidate  the 
great  controverfy,  whether  fwallows  remain  torpid  during  the  cold  weather,  of  which  I 
Jiave  flightly  treated  in  my  other  works  (fee  my  Annotations  on  the  Contemplation  of 
Nature,  and  Tra&s  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phyfics  *) ;  and  having  afterwards  ex- 
tended thofe  experiments  to  other  animals  which  are  in  like  manner  torpid  in  winter, 
and  efpecially  thofe  whofe  blood  is  cold,  as  the  common  hedge-hog  (Erinaeeus  Europaus^ 
Linn.\  the  marmot  (Mus  Marmota),  the  dormoufe  (Mus  avellanarius)^  the  bat  (Vefper- 
tilio),  I  found  my  matter  fo  increafe  on  my  hands,  that  I  determined  to  publifh  my  ob- 
fervations on  this  fubjeft  feparately,  after  having  fioifhed  the  work  in  which  I  am  at 
prefent  occupied. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  fome  other  particulars  relative  to  Lipari  and  its  inha- 
bitants. Foreign  commerce,  has  begun  to  be  introduced  into  the  ifland  by  the  mariners, 
moil  of  whom  traffic  in  what  they  call  gallantry* wares.  They  every  year  buy,  at  the 
fair  of  Sinigagho,  linen,  muflins,  veils,  and  other  commodities  of  that  kind,  to  the  value 
of  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  thoufand  Sicilian  oncie^  and  fell  them  at  Meilina,  Catania, 
Palermo,  and  other  parts  of  Sicily.  This  trade  is  very  advantageous  to  the  country,  and 
many  have  acquired  confiderable  wealth  by  it.  It  has  however  confiderably  diminifhed 
the  fifliery,  and  raifed  the  price  of  fifli. 

Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Diofcorides,  write  that  the  fulphate  of  alumine  (alum)  was  pro- 
cured in  great  abundance  at  Lipari.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  none  whatever  of 
that  fait  is  how  extra&ed  in  the  ifland.  I  have  paffed  over  almoft  every  foot  of  ground 
in  it,  and  only  found  fome  traces  or  effiorefcences  of  it,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
proper  places,  which,  with  refpeft  to  profit,  would  not  pay  the  labour  of  colle&ing. 
We  mull  therefore  conclude  that  the  vein  of  this  mineral  has  either  been  exhaufted  or 
loft  j  or  that  the  Liparefe  procured  it,  not  from  their  own  ifland,  but  the  neighbouring 
one  of  Vulcano,  which  is  fttll  rich  in  this  fulphate.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  mod  pro- 
bable explanation  of  the  authorities  above  alleged. 

The  political  adminiftration  of  Lipari  is  compofed  of  a  criminal  judge,  a  fifcal,  £  go- 
vernor who  has  the  chief  authority  both  in  military  and  civil  affairs,  and  who  is  com- 
monly an  old  invalid,  and  a  civil  judge. 

The  bifliop,  feventeen  canons  of  the  firft  order,  and  fourteen  of  the  fecond,  and  from 
a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  priefts,  form  the  ecclefiaftical  eftabliih- 
ment. 

*  Annotazloni  alia  Contcroplazionc  delta  Natura.— Opufcoli  di  Fiflca  Animale  cVegitabile. 

f  Count  Stolberg,  in  his  Travels,  lately  published,  fays  the  oncia  of  Sicily  is  worth  three  rix-dollars  and 
nine  good  grofchcn  ;  or  about  eleven  (hillings  and  nine-peace.  The  German  translator  of  this  work  etti- 
mtcs  the  oncia,  I  know'  not  on  what  authority,  at  fix  dollars.— 7". 
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The  natives  of  this  ifland  are  not  wanting  in  natural  abilities,  but  in  the  cultivation  of 
them.  The  Liparefe  are  in  general  of  a  prompt  and  lively  wit,  ready  to  learn,  of  acute 
penetration,  and  extremely  defirous  of  obtaining  knowledge*  Hence,  when  any  learned 
itranger  vifits  their  ifland,  there  is  no  end  to  their  queftions  and  enquiries.  They  wil- 
lingly.  become  his  guides  to  their  ftoves  and  baths  ;  and  there  is  not  one  among  them 
who  isignorant  that  his  country  was  once  produced  by  fire.  The  feat  of  the  court  of 
King  JEolus  is  contefted  in  the  Eolian  ides,  as  the  birth-place  of  Homer  is  in  Greece, 
He  is  claimed  by  each  of  the  iflands ;  but  the  people  of  Lipari  are  fully  perfuaded  that 
the  royal  refidence  of  this  petty  fovereign  was  in  their  ifland  ;  and  thbfe  among  them 
who  have  fome  little  tindure  of  literature,  can  cite  the  authority  of  Homer  and  other 
writers  in  proof  of  their  afTertion. 

A  beggar  is  fcarcely  ever  to  be  found  in  Lipari ;  for  even  the  pooreft  perfons  have 
fome  fmall  piece  of  ground  which  they  cultivate,  and  by  the  produce  of  which  they 
live. 

The  natives  are  ufually  robuft,  ftrongj  rather  of  a  large  fize,  and  comely.  When 
young  they  have  fine  complexions ;  but  fatigue  will  diminifh  every  kind  of  beauty,  even 
that  of  the  fair  fex.  This  change  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun ;  the  ef- 
fects of  which  are  confpicuous  in  their  tanned  ikins,  and  fwarthy  countenances. 

If  it  was  a  difgrace  in  Greece  to  be  unable  to  fwim,  it  is  not  lefs  fhameful  in  Lipari 
and  the  other  Eolian  iftes,  to  be  ignorant  either  of  that  art,  or  that  of  managing  the  oar, 
or  fleering  and  handing  the  fails  of  a  veffel.  The  priefts  are  very  expert  in  every  exer- 
cife  of  this  kind.  The  greater  part  of  them  have,  like  the  failors,  their  arms  or  hands 
marked  with  black  indelible  ftains  reprefenting  either  the  crucifix  or  fome  faint.  I 
knew,  at  Lipari,  a  man  of  confiderabie  property,  and  who  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  baron,  who  was  marked  in  this  manner,  having  formerly  been  a  mariner. 

The  city  of  Lipari  is  not  of  an  extenfi ve  circuit,  and  confifts  rather  of  narrow  alleys 
than  ftreets.  The  caftle  is  furrounded  with  a  wall  on  which  are  mounted  a  few  can* 
non,  and  is  defended  by  a  fmall  garrifon.  The  lioufes  are  very  indifferent  buildings, 
but  three  edifices  are  diftinguifhable  from  the  reft.N  Thefe  are  the  palace  of  the  bifhop, 
the  houfe  of  the  governor,  and  the  cathedral  church.  The  latter  contains  very  valuable 
facred  utenfils,  and  a  great  quantity  of  plate  and  filver  images,  among  which  is  the  ftatue 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  their  patron  .faint.  Thefe  have  been  collefted  entirely  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  people,  and  the  value  of  this  treafure  is  faid  by  thofe  who  underfland  it  to 
amount  to  ninety  thoufand  Neapolitany£zo#  *• 

II.  Stromboli:— Though  both  Stromboli  and  Lipari  lie  nearly  under  the  fame  de- 
gree of  latitude,  or  3  8°  N.,  the  former  is  much  hotter  in  fummer  than  the  latter;  efpe- 
cially  near  the  fea,  on  account  of  the  ftrong  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  the 
large  tra&s  of  fand.  It  does  not  appear  probable,  however,  that  this  heat  is  to  be  attru 
buted  to  its  volcano,  fince,  excepting  a  few  places  near  its  mouth,  if  we  dig  into  the 
earth,  we  find  the  ground  lefs  warm  at  foxne  depth  than  on  the  furface. 

The  winter  here  is  always  mild  ;  it  never  freezes }  and  fnow,  which  is  feldom  feen, 
if  it  fall  one  day,  melts  the  next.  Its  greateft  depth  is  about  two  inches  j  add  it  is  re- 
lated as  a  prodigy,  that,  fome  years  fince,  fiiow  fell  on  the  firft  of  November,  to  the 
depth  of  a  palm  (or  nearly  a  foot).  On  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  indeed,  fnow  falls 
more  frequently,  and  fometimes  will  remain  for  a  fortnight  j  which  proves  the  height 
of  the  mountain  to  be  very  oonfiderable. 

*  Thf  Neapolitan  yfri/o  it  worth  about  4s.  3d. 
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The  fea  round  this  ifland  is  frequently  agitated  by  dorms,  and  the  fad  I  am  proceed- 
ing to  mention  will  fhew  to  how  great  a  height  its  raging  billows  beat. 

About  a  mile  from  the  land,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  rifes  a  fpacious 
naked  rock,  called  the  Rock  of  Stromboli.  It  confifts  of  one  entire  piece,  has  rugged 
points  at  the  top  ;  and  its  bafe,  where  it  is  yraflied  by  the  water,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  circuit.  Its  greateft  height  is  three  hundred  feet.  This  rock  is  a  huge  mafs  of 
lava,  which,  probably,  once  was  joined  to  the  Hland,  and  has  flnce  been  feparated  from 
it  by  the  violence  of  the  fea.  The  natives  of  Stromboli  h^ve  obferved  that,  in  very  great 
ftorms  the  billows  rife  to  one  half  the  height  of  this  rock  ;  and  fome  of  them  have  affured 
me  that  they  have  twice  in  their  time  feen  the  waves  rife  above  the  top  of  the  rock.  As 
therefore,  in  general,  the  agitations  of  the  fea  are  only  a  confequence  of  thofe  of  the  air, 
we  may  form  fome  conception  of  the  fury  of  the  winds,  which  are  here  more  violent 
than  in  any  of  the  other  Lipari  iflands.  Thefe  hurricanes,  which  frequently  arife  on  a 
fudden,  lay  wafte  the  plantations,  and  wreck  the  barks  expofed  to  their  fury.  To  avoid 
as  much  as  poflible  the  effe&s  of  their  violence,  the  houfes  here  are  built  very  low. 

The  fhore  of  Stromboli  has  neither  port  nor  harbour,  and  veffels  can  only  feek  fome 
little  refuge,  in  cafe  of  heavy  ftorms,  on  the  back  of  the  ifland.  Large  (hips,  except 
compelled  by  neceflity,  never  anchor  there,  from  fear  of  running  on  fand-banks.  The 
veffels  employed  by  the  natives  for  their  own  occupations  are  feluccas,  which,  being 
extremely  light,  are  eafily  drawn  upon  land,  and  as  eafily  launched, again  into  the 
fea. 

The  fifh  here  are  very  plentiful  and  large,  efpeqially  the  fea-eels  and  murenas ;  and, 
during  my  fhort  flay  in  this  ifland,  I  faw  a  greater  quantity  taken  than  during  the  whole 
time  of  my  continuance  in  all  the  other  Eolian  ifles.  They  are  likewife  of  an  excellent 
tafte.  This  abundance  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  volcano,  which  has  continued 
inceffantly  burning  from  time  immemorial ;  and  which  extending  to  an  immenfe  depth 
mult  neceffarily  communicate  a  part  of  its  heat  to  the  fubmarine  bafe  of  the  mountain, 
and  to  the  waters  that  furround  it,  in  the  gentle  warmth  of  which  the  fifh  find  a  more 
agreeable  place  of  refort,  and  perhaps  propagate  in  greater  numbers  than  elfewhere. 
The  fifliery,  however,  produces  here  no  branch  of  commerce,  and  only  ferves  to  fupply 
the  ifland,  principally  the  foreigners  who  vifit  it ;  as  the  natives  ufually  live  on  fait  meat, 
and  ftrangers  can  rarely  find  any  food  fo  agreeable  to  their  palate  as  fifli. 

The  vegetables  that  grow  in  Lipari  are  found  here  likewife,  and  "nearly  in  the  fame 
proportion.  Malmfey  is  the  greateft  article  of  traffic  of  the  people  of  Stromboli ;  they 
convey  it  in  barrels  to  Lipari,  where  they  find  a  ready  fale  for  it.  The  vines  producing 
the  pajfola  and  pajfolina  grape,  and  that  from  which  the  malmfey  is  made,  grow  on  the 
fea-ihore ;  and  thofe  for  the  common  wine,  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain.  Some  of 
them  are  fattened  to  trees ;  but  they  are  all  planted  in  vineyards ;  and,  where  thefe  are 
fituated  high,  they  are  furrounded  with  thick  j-eeds,  which  at  once  fupport.and  defend 
them  from  the  wind.  The  vines  form  a  chain  to  the  no.uh-eaft,  and  are  all  plauted  in 
yblcanic  fand. 

The  habitations  of  the  iflanders  are  built  in  the  fame  part,  and  under  the  fame  afpett. 
They  are  an  irregular  affemblage  of  cottages  and  fifhermen's  huts.  -The  population  of 
the  ifland  amounts  to  about  a.  thoufand  perfons,  and  has  beeen  for  fome  time  increafing ; 
in  confequence  of  which  exertions  have  been  made  to  enlarge  the  cultivable  ground  by. 
clearing  away  the  woods.  They  have  no  fear  of  their  volcano.  .  Neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  having  ever  feen  torrents  of  lava  burft  forth  from  its  furnace  and  fpread  de- 
flation around,  as  has  happened  from  time  to  time  at  Etna  .and  Vefuvius  j  they  furvey 
its  more  conftant  fires  with  an  eye  of  indifference  and  fecurity. 
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^  Mr.  Broydone,  in  his  tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta,  tells  us  that,  notwithftanding 
his  great  defire  to  vifit  this  volcano,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  he  did  not  venture  to  land 
at  Stromboli  for  fear  he  fliould  be  ill  ufed  by  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
little  other  than  favages.  On  the  contrary,  M.  Dolomieu  was  very  civilly  received  by 
them.  The  treatment  I  received  from  them,  and  the  converfations  I  had  with  them, 
likewife convince  me  that  the  Englifli  traveller  mud  have  been  very  wrongly  informed. 
The  character  of  thefe  iflanders  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
villages  at  a  diftance  from,  and  having  no  communication  w  ith,  populous  cities ;  1  mean 
they  are  fimplc,  honeft,  and,  having  but  few  ideas  are  contented  with  the  little  they 
poflefs.  Their  longeft  journey  is  ufually  to  the  city,  which,  though  it  is  fmall9  appears 
to  them  wonderfully  magnificent ;  and  when  they  firft  enter  it,  they  are  aftefted  like 
Dante's  ruftic :  * 

u  Non  altrimcnti  (lupido  fi  turba 
Lo  Montanaro,  e  rimirando  ammfra, 
Quando  rozzo,  e  felvctico  s'  inurba  " 

fC  Thus  the  rude  clown  who,  for  the  firft  time,  views 
Of  fome  throng'd  capital  the  wealth  and  pride, 
Gazes  tith  open  mouth,  in  wonder  wild."' 

A  little  above  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  t  on  the  eaft  fide,  is  a  fmall  fpring,  the  fcanty 
fupply  pf  frefh  water  from  which  would  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  it  not  for  a  more  copious  and  inexhauftibleftreamat  a  little  diftance  from  it,  which 
furnifhes  them  with  water  to  difpel  their  thirft,  and  without  which  they  could  not  exift, 
when,  in  fummer-time,  the  rain-water  they  have  preferved  in  their  cifterns  is  entirely 
exhaufted.  M.  Dolomieu,  who  vifited  this  fountain,  fuppofes  it  to  owe  its  origin  to 
evaporation  caufed  in  the  mountain  by  volcanic  heat  and  fucceeded  by  condenfation  at 
a  certain  height,  it  not  appearing  to  him  poflible  that  this  fpring  fhould  have  its  refer- 
voir  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain :  as  thefe  are  compofed  of  fand  and  porous 
ftones,  and  therefore  are  unfit  to  retain  water.  This  hypothefis  is  certainly  both  inge- 
nious and  probable ;  but  may  not  another  be  equally  probable  which  fuppofes  this  fpring 
to  be  fupplied  from  the  fummit  of  the  ifland,  where  the  earth  being  fandy  and  full  of 
pores,  the  rains  eafily  penetrate  it  and  colleftirig  in  the  cavities  below  form  a  mafs  of 
waters  at  all  times  fufficient  to  fupply  the  fpring  ?  According  to  this  hypothefis,  the 
refervoir  will  not  be  on  the  furface,  but  in  the  internal  part  of  the  mountain.  The  ob^- 
je&ion  that  the  heat  of  the  volcano  would  reduce  fuch  a  body  of  water  to  vapour  will  be 
found  to  be  of  little  weight,  fince  the  fpring  is  more  than  a  mile  diftant  from  the  crater  j. 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  aftivity  of  the  fire  does  not  extend  fo  far ;  indeed  it  feems 
almoft  certain ;  for  we  do  not  perceive  for  a  considerable  fpace  around  it,  notwithftand- 
ing the  porofity  of  the  earth,  the  flighted  trace  or  indication  of  thofe  fumes  which  are 
the  moft  certain  indication  of  fubterranean  fires.  In  fine,  the  origin  of  this  fpring, 
which  never  fails,  can  only  be  explained  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  other  fountains 
of  frefh  water  in  other  iflands. 

We  find  here  no  ftationary  birds  whatever.  Attempts  have  been  feveral  times  made, 
But  in  Train,  to  naturalize  partridges  here.  The  experiment  has  fucceeded  better  with, 
rabbits.  Ihofe  formerly  brought  have  multiplied  and  continue  to  multiply ;  living, in 
their  natural  wild  ftate,.  in-  Jthe  woody  part  of  the  ifland.  The  mulket  and  the  ferret  are 
their  only  enemies.  , 

The  birds  of  paflage  are  the  fame  as  at  Lipari.  When  twas  at  Stromboli  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  Oftober,  I  faw  three  fwallo ws  (Hirundd  rvfiica  Linn.  J  flying  over  the  Bland  \. 
and  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  aflured  me  that  they  frequently  re-appear  in  winter,  whea 
a  warm  wind  has  rendered  the  air  warmer  than  ordinary. 

-  III.  Vtii.- 
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HI.  Vulcano. — This  ifland  is  not  inhabited,  nor  is  it  remembered  that  it  ever  was. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  its  numerous  eruptions  have  occafioned  it  to  be  thus  dc- 
ferted.  It  is  not,  however,  more  than  a  century  fince  it  was  of  confiderable  utility  to 
people  of  Lipari  from  the  quantity  of  fulphur  and  fulphate  of  alurnine  (alum)  they  pro- 
cured from  it ;  bringing  away  annually,  if  we  admit  the  eftimate  of  Pietro  Campis  *,  to 
the  amount  of  four  thoufand  caniara\  of  the  former,  and  fix  nundred  of  the  latter. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  fulphur  of  this  ifland,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
is  procured,  in  Chap.  XIII.  Sulphate  of  alumine  fliil  abounds  here;  but  the  extrac- 
tion of  it  is  attended  with  the  fame  difficulties  as  that  of  the  former  mineral.  Thefe  are 
occafioned  by  the  numerous  fulphurcous  fumes,  and  the  heat,  which  exhale  from  the 
fubterranean  caverns,  and  which  are  found  the  ftrongeft  in  the  places  where  that  fait 
mod  abounds.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that,  at  the  time  thefe  fubftances  were  dug 
here,  the  Hate  of  the  volcano  muft  have  been  different. 

The  people  of  Lipari  might,  however,  if  I  am  not  miltaken,  derive  another  more  ftable 
advantage  of  which  they  have  hitherto  been  ignorant,  or  have  negle&ed,  from  this  de- 
ferted  ifland.  This  would  be  obtained  from  the  produ&ive  plantations  that  might  be 
made  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  to  which,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  fire 
has  never  extended  its  injuries.  This  part  of  the  ifland  confifls  of  a  foftened  and  half- 
crumbled  lava,  fimilar  to  that  of  Stromboli,  where  vines  thrive  fo  well  ;•  nor  can  I  dif- 
cover  why  they  fhould  not  fucceed  equally  well  in  Vulcano.  The  fame  idea  has  oc- 
curred to  Trovatini ;  and  the  bifliop  of  Lipari,  whom. I  have  before  mentioned  with 
the  refpeft  which  is  due,  told  me  that  he  had  thoughts  of  attempting  the  cultivation  of 
Vulcano  by  fowing  corn,  and  planting  vines  and  fruit-trees. 

The  bifhop  likewife  communicated  to  me  another  idea  which  I  did  not  expeft.  He 
faid  he  had  conceived  the  defign  of  building  a  feminary  in  that  ifland,  for  the  education 
of  twelve  youths,  fons  of  the  peafants,  who  fhould  be  brought  up  to  the  fervice  of  the 
-cathedral,  and  of  the  parifli  churches  of  the  other  Eolian  ifles.  He  very  juftly  thought 
that  thefe  youths,  having  been  bom  and  educated  in  the  iflands,  would  be  better  fitted 
for,  and  more  attentive  to,  the  difcharge  of  fuch  duties.  Whether  fince  the  death  of 
this  prelate  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  his  ufeful  plans  into  execution,  I  can- 
not fay.  The  little  difpofition  which  thofe  who  fucceed  to  any  office  ufually  (hew  to 
complete  the  projeSs  of  their  predeceflbrs,  inclines  me  to  think  it  very  doubtful  whether 
Vulcano  will  not  ft  ill  remain  in  its  former  deferted  and  barren  (late. 

IV.  Saline.— Didyme,  or,  as  it  is  at  prefent  called,  le  Saline  (or  the  falt-pits),  is 
very  different  from  Vulcano.  This  ifland  in  many  parts  has  its  fkirts  covered  with  cot- 
tages, and  abounds  in  vines,  the  grapes  of  which  yield  wines  not  inferior  to  thofe  of 
Lipari. 

At  a  little  diffance  from  the  fea,  near  Santa  Maria,  a  continual  fpring  of  fre(h  water 
rifes.  The  great  heat  of  many  fuch  fprings  is  ufually  an  unequivocal  fign,  if  not  of  the 
exiftence  of  a  volcano,  at  lead  of  fubterranean  effervefcences.  This,  however,  when  I 
examined  it  by  the  thermometer,  appeared  to  be  two  and  a  half  degrees  cooler  than 
the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  \.   It  formerly  iffued  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water 

*  Difegno  Iftorico  dclla  Citta  di  Lipari. 

t  The  Neapolitan  Cantata  or  quintal  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  groffb,  or  the  great,  and  the  piccolo,  or  the 
little.  The  great  cantara  contains  too  rcloli,  and  3  rotoli  make  8  pounds  4  ounces  Neapolitan  weight,  the 
pound  containing  12  ounces.    The  little  cantara  contains  only  100  fuch  pounds.    T. 

SI  mall  here  obferve  that  excepting  fome  places-  in  Stromboli,  Vulcano,  Lipari,  and  a  fpring  in  Fcli- 
a,  I  never  coujd  perceive,  though  I  ufed  the  thermometer,  that  the  Eolian  ifles,  other  cirenmftances 
being  the  fame,  are  warmer  than  Mcflina,  the  coafis  o£  Calabria,  and  other  neighbouring  countries  which 
*rc  not  volcanic* 
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of  the  fea,  with  which  it  frequently  mixed,  and  thus  became  almoft  ufelefis  to  the  in* 
habitants  ;  but  this  inconvenience  has  within  thefe  few  years  been  remedied,  by  a  ver- 
tical fettion  being  made  in  the  fhore  ;  in  confequence  of  which  it  now  iffues  fifteen  feet 
above  -the  level  of  the  fea.  It  is  very  abundant,  and  throws  up  five  ftreams  of  water* 
each  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  very  extraordinary  in  a  volcanic  ifland  j  at 
leaft  in  any  of  thofe  of  Lipari. 

This  plentiful  fpring,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  fupplied  by  rain-water,  as,  in  the 
prefent  time,  the  opinion  that  fountains  and  rivers  are  immediately  derived  from  the 
fea,  is  entirely  exploded.  The  rains,  however,  by  which  it  is  nourifhed  are  not  to  be 
fought  in  remote  countries ;  they  can  only  be  thofe  which  fall  on  the  ifland.  It  muft  at 
the  fame  time  be  confeffed,  as  J  was  aflured  by  the  natives,  that  there  has  fometime* 
been  no  rain  there  for  nine  months,  and  yet  this  fpring,  in  all  that  time,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  fuffer  the  fmalleft  diminution.  In  what  manner  then  fhall  we  account  for  this, 
if  we  afcribe  its  origin  to  rain-water  ?  I  can  fee  no  abfurdity  in  the  fuppofition,  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  me  extremely  probable,  that,  in  the  internal  parts  of  an  ifland 
which,  like  this,  is  the  work  of  fire,  there  may  be  immenfe  caverns  that  may  be  filled 
with  water  by  the  rains,  and  that  in  fome  of  thefe  which  are  placed  above  the  fpring, 
the  water  may  always  continue  at  nearly  the  fame  height,  and  a  long  drought  conse- 
quently produce  no  alteration  in  the  fpring.  By  a  fimilar  hypothefis,  which  does  not 
appear  to  me  at  all  forced  or  unnatural,  we  have  explained  above  the  origin  of  the 
fpring  which  continually  flows  in  Stromboli. 

I  haye  already  mentioned  that  this  ifland  received  the  name  of  Saline  (falNpits)  from 
the  muriate  of  foda  (fea-falt)  which  is  obtained  in  it.  A  brief  account  of  this  produft, 
and  the  place  where  it  is  procured,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers.  Clofe  to 
the  fhore,  an  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  there  is  a  lake  of  about  a  mile  in  circuit* 
feparated  from  the  fea  only  by  a  bank  of  lava,  not  formed  by  art,  but  by  the  fea  itfelfr 
which  has  raifed  it  by  the  beating  of  its  waves.  It  appears  indubitable,  that  this  lake  was 
once  a  fmall  bay  or  creek  of  the  fea,  which  has  been  fhut  out  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
lava,  though  its  waters  are  (till  admitted  by  fecret  channels ;  fince,  notwithftanding  the 
continual  evaporation,  the  lake  remains  full.  In  confequence  of  this  continual  evapora- 
tion, however,  the  water  in  it  becomes  falter  than  that  of  the  fea,  and  in  confequence 
forms  a  cruft  of  muriate  of  foda  (fea-falt)  on  its  banks.  The  lake  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  very  ancient,  but  had  been  long  negle&ed ;  until  in  the  year  1750  an  at- 
tenlpt  was  made  to  render  it  more  advantageous,  under  the  direction  of  a  native  of 
Trapani,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  fait- works.  He  firft  drained  the  lake, 
and  then  dividing  it  into  thirty  fquare  pits,  each  feparated  by  high  banks,  let,  in  the  fea- 
water  to  a  certain  height,  which  gradually  evaporating  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  in 
fummer  is  there  very  great,  left  on  the  fides  of  the  banks,  and  at  the  bottom  a  ftratum  of 
fait.  This  method  has  been  continued  fince,  and  the  fait  collected  twice  or  thrice  every, 
year,  according  as  the  heat  of  the  feafon  more  or  lefs  favours  the  evaporation.  The 
quantity  procured  is  fufficient  to  fupply  all  the  Lipari  iflands. 

The  inhabitants  from  whom  I  received  this  account  related  to  me  at  the  fame  time  a 
faft  that  excited  my  furprife.  The  fea  in  a  violent  ftorm  making  its  way  into  the  lake, 
carried  with  it  a  number  of  fifli  of  the  cephalus  or  chub  fpecies,  which  continued  to  live 
in  the  lake  as  in  their  native  element*  They  multiplied  very  faft,  notwithftanding  the 
water  by  a  new  evaporation  was  rendered  extremely  fait ;  and  when  they  were  after- 
wards taken  out,  they  were  found  to  be  very  fot  and  well-flavoured.  This  the  more 
furprifed  me,  becaufe  fome  years  before,  in  another  part  of  the  Mediterranean,^  that 

is  where  the  river  Magra  falls  into  the  fea*  near  Carrara*  I  had  obfenred  this  fpecies  of 

fifh 
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fifli  delight  in  water  almofl  frefh ;  leaving  the  open  fea  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
appearing  to  feek  thofe  places  in  which  the  fea-water,  mixed  with  that  of  the  river,  and 
lefs  faltnefs ;  to  which  places  the  fifhennen  reforted  to  catch  them.  Other  fpecies  of 
fea-fi(h  without  number  of  a  very  different  nature,  not  being  able  to  live  in  water  which 
is  falter  than  that  of  the  fea.  Thus  near  Chiozza,  in  the  Vinetian  ftate,  I  have  found 
fome  which  prefentiy  died  when  put  in  water  faturated  with  muriate  of  foda  (fea-falt), 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  lake  above  mentioned,  and  prepared  for  the  fame  ufc. 
Such  a  difference  of  temperament  in  animals  formed  to  inhabit  the  fea  muft  doubtlefs 
be  the  refult  of  a  difference  of  organization,  though  we  are  ignorant  in  what  it  confifts, 
lefs  perhaps  from  the  difficulty  of  difcovering  it,  than  from  our  not  having  directed  our 

^enquiries  towards  this  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy. 

V.  VI.  Felicuda  and-ALicuDA. — Thefe  two  iflands  are  the  lafl  of 'thofe  of  Lipari 
towards  the  weft.  In  Felicuda  the  houfes  are  Scattered  over  the  whole  ifland,  which 
contains  about  fix  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants ;  but  in  Alicuda,  the  population  of 
which  is  not  fo  great,  they  are  built  only  at  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  ifland ; 
it  being  in  fadt  impoffible  to  build  them  any  where  elfe,  the  reft  of  the  ifland  confifting 
only  of  "cliffs,  and  crags,  fteep  precipices  and  inacceflible  rocks.  It  is  obfervable  that 
thefe  houfes,  or  rather  cottages,  are  not  ere&ed  at  thfe  fhore,  or  bafe,  of  thefe  mountai- 
nous iflands,  but  about  half  way  up  on  the  fide  which  has  a  very  fteep  declivity,  where 
likewife  ftand  the  houfes  of  the  two  parifh  priefts.  1  at  firft  was  unable  to  conceive  why 
a  fituation-fo  difficult  to  reach,  from  the  fteepnefs  of  the  afcent,  had  been  preferred  for 
their  houfes  to  the  lower  parts  of  their  iflands,  which  is  much  lefs  fteep  and  nearly  level 
with  the  fea.     But  I  was  told  by  both  the  peafants  and  the  priefts,  that  this  fituation 

•  had  been  chofen  by  their  anceftors  becaufe  that  formerly  Felicuda  and  Alicuda,  being 
the  mod  remote  from  the  principal  ifland,  were  greatly  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks,  efpecially  the  Tunifion  corfairs,  who  frequently  landed  there  in  the  night,  fur- 
prifed  the  iflanders  while  afleep  in  their  houfes  near  the  fhore,  plundered  them  of  their 
goods,  and  carried  them  away  into  flavery,  as  they  have  fometimes  niade  fimilar  preda- 
tory defcents,  in  the  prefent  times,  on  the  coaft  near  Genoa.  The  people  of  Alicuda 
and  Felicuda  on  this  account  built  their  houfes  where  the  danger  was  lefs.  The  Eolian 
iflands  are  indeed  ftill  liable  to  fuch  vifits  from  their  African  neighbours.  It  is  true  the 
latter  do  not  always  fucceed  in  their  defign,  but  fometimes  pay  dearly  for  their 'teme- 
rity ;  yet  it  is  necefTary  for  the  iflanders  to  take  every  precaution,  on  which  account  there 
is  a  centinel  ftationed  on  the  Monte  Delia  Guardia  at  Lipari,  who  is  on  the  watch  night 
and  day.  This,  however,  does  not  deter  the  barbarians  from  frequently  ft  retching 
over  to  thofe  iflands ;  where  they  lie  in  wait  under  a  rock^acape,  or  a  point  of  land,  till 
they  fee  fome  fmall  veffels  when  they  dart  like  vultures  on  their  prey  incapable  of  refill- 
ing their  force,  and  fetting  their  fails,  if  the  wind  be  favourable,  or  labouring  with 
their  oars,  are  foon  out  of  fight  of  the  iflands  and  in  the  open  fea ;  where  it  little  avails 
the  unhappy  wretches  they  have  made  flaves' to  lament  their  fate  or  fue  for  mercy*  I 
will  confefs  that,  frequently  while  making  the  circuit  of  thefe  iflands,  I  was  not  with- 
out  my  fears  that  I  might  in  this  manner  be  carried  to  make  obfervations  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  on  the  neighbouring  coafts  of  Africa. 

Befides  Indian  figs  and  fome  olive-trees,  thefe  two  iflands  contain  many  vines,  from 

.  the  grape  of  which  a  good  wine  is  made,  though  it  is  not  malm  fey,  nor  the  grape  the 
paffola  or  paflblina. 

The  corn  grown  here  is  barley  and  wheat ;  of  which,  together  with  the  grapes,  there, 
is  produced  in  Alicuda  to  the  v^lue  of  about  three  thoufand  Neapolitan  crowns j  and 
about  one  third  more  in  Felicuda.     This  quantity  of  corn  is  fufficient  for  the  fupport 
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of  Alicuda ;  but  the  produce  of  Felicuda  is  not  fufficteht  for  it ;  the  Liparefe,  who  are 
owners  of  a  number  of  the  fmall  farms  there,  carrying  away  a  confiderable  quantity. 

The  induftry  and  patience  of  the  people  of  Alicuda  is  incredible :  they  do  not  lofe 
an  inch  of  the  ground  they  cultivate.  There  is  fcarcely  a  trad  of  cultivable  land  of  a 
few  perches  in  circuit,  which  is  not  interrupted  with  points  of  rocks,  maffes  of  lava, 
clefts,  .and  crags :  yet  all  thefe  tracts  they  render  produ&ive :  they  turn  and  break  them 
with  pointed  fpades,  and  render  every  foot  of  them  fruitful ;  on  which  account  the  Li- 
parefe fay,  jeftingly,  that  the  people  of  Alicuda  till  their  lands  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 
It  is  certain,  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  all  the  Eolian  ides  there  is  no  better  bread  than 
that  made  in  Alicuda.     I  have  tafted  it,  and  can  affirm  that  it  Is  mod  excellent. 

Few  fi(h  are  taken  in  thefe  iflands  becaufe  there  are  but  few  fifhermen,  and  thefe  have 
no  nets,  but  only  ufe  the  hook  and  line.  The  whole  number  of  boats,  likewife',  either 
ufed  for  fifhing,  or  to  pafs  from  one  ifland  to  the  other,  is  only  five  or  fix  in  Felicuda, 
and  three  or  four  in  Alicuda.  When  they  no  longer  want  to  ufe  them,  they  draw  them 
up  out  of  the  water  on  the  dry  beach,  where  the  fea  cannot  reach  them,  till  they  again 
haveoccafion  for  them.  One  or  two  of  thefe  boats  ufually  belong  to  the  parifh-prieft, 
who  not  only  makes  ufe  of  them  in  fifhing,  but  for  other  purpofes ;  as  to  go  to  market 
to  Lipari,  or  to  accommodate  a  ftranger,  in  which  cafe  he  wilt  not  refufe  to  ad  as  pilot, 
or,  on  an  emergency,  as  rower.  Neceffity,  the  mother  of  induftry,  impels  thefe  good 
priefts  to  endeavour  to  find  employment,  as  they  could  fcarcely  live,  however  wretch- 
edly, one  half  the  year,  on  their  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  which  amount  to  little  more 
than  twelve  fequins  annually  for  each  ifland. 

At  Felicuda,  when  the  hufband  or  wife  died,  it  was  a  cuftoin  confidered  as  a  kind 
of  facred  duty  for  the  neareft  relations  to  follow  the  body  to  the  grave  witji  loud  and 
immoderate  lamentations,  and,  as  foon  as  the  obfequies  were  finifhed,  to  throw  them- 
felves  upon  the  corpfe,  embrace  it,  kifs  it,  fpeak  to  it  with  a  loud  voice,  and  give  com- 
miffions  for  the  other  world.  This  ridiculous  practice,  which  is  not  modern,  has  been 
abolifhed  by  the  prefent  prieft. 

In  neither  of  thefe  iflands  is  there  a  firfgle  fpring  of  frefh  Water.  The  inhabitants  are 
therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  rain-water  they  can  preferve  in  cifterns ;  and, 
when  it  happens  not  to  rain  fpr  feveral  months,  their  diftrefs  is  extreme. 

The  people  of  Alicuda  and  Felicuda,  in  fatt,  of  all  the  Eolian  ifles,  boaft  that  their 
iflands  are  exempt  from  every  kind  of  ferpents  ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  my  excurfions  in 
them,  I  never  met  with  one.  The  reafon  of  this  evidently  is  becaufe  the  food  neceffary 
for  thefe  creatures  is  wanting :  they  feed  principally  on  infe&s  and  other  fmill  animals, 
of  which  I  found  here  very  few.  The  fcarcity  of  thefe  latter  is  'likewife  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  fame  principle ;  as  it  is  known  that  they  feed  on  vegetables  chiefly  of  the  her- 
baceous kind,  which  in  thefe  iflands  are  extremely  rare. 

Of  other  animals  of  the  amphibious  kind  I  only  met  with  the  gray  and  green  lizard 
{Lacerta  agiiis  Lin.)9  and  with  refpeft  to  infe&s,  only  fome  grafshoppers,  and  (he  lion- 
ant  (Myrmeleonformicarius  Lin.\  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  among  the  duft 
of  the  pumices  and  lavas.  . 

The  people  of  thefe  iflands  may  likewife  boaft  of  an*advantage  incomparably  more 
important ;  I  mean,  that  their  fovereign,  in  confideration  of  their  poverty,  has  exempted 
them  from  every  kind  of  taxation,  only  paying  t)  thes  to  the  bifhop,  from  which  how- 
ever the  people  of  Lipari  are  exempted. 

It  is  incredible,  at  the  fame!  time,  how  contented  thefe  iflanders  are  amid  all  their 
poverty.  Ulyfles,  perhaps,  cherifhed  not  a  greater  love  for  his  Ithaca,  than  they  bear 
to  their  Eolian  rocks,  which,  wretched  as  they  may  appear,  they  would  not  exchange 

vol.  v.  l  l  ior 
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for  the  Fortunate  Iflands.  Frequently  have  I  entered  their  huts,  which  feem  Eke  the 
nefts  of  birds  hung  to  the  cliffe. .  They  are  framed  of  pieces  of  lava  ill  joined  together, 
equally  deftitute  of  ornament  within  and  without,  and  fcarcely  admit  a  feeble  uncertain 
light,  like  fome  gloomy  caves.,  Sometimes  I  have  been  prefent  at  their  wretched  meals, 
fet  out  in  coarfe  di flies,  or  on  the  bare  grbund  on  which  they  fat,  and  confiding  of  black 
barley  bread  and  wild  fruits,  and  fometimes,  by  way  of  dainty,  fome  falt-fifh,  and  pure 
water  to  quench  their  thirft.  Attending  .only  to  the  firft  impreffion  of  the  fcene,  I 
thought  I  beheld  the  perfeft  image  of  wretchednefs  and  mifery  ;  but  on  more  mature 
confideration,  I  discovered  in  thefe  rude  huts,  and  in  the  midft  of  this  hard  fare,  an  en- 
viable happinefs,  which,  I  doubt  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  or 
among  the  delicious  viands  of  royal  tables.  A  cheerfulnefs  and  perfett  tranquillity  (hone 
in  the  countenances  of  thefe  poor  people,  and  evidently  poffeffed  their  hearts.  Their 
ruinous  cottages,  which  mud  be  viewed  with  pity  and  contempt  by  the  rich  and  great, 
to  them  were  dear ;  and  the  food,  which  the  luxurious  would  have  reje&ed  as  infipid  or 
naufeous,  to  their  palates  had  an  ex  qui  fit  e  flavour.  But  the  frugal  meals  of  thefe  iflanders 
are  always  feafoned  with  a  fauce  which  never  accompanies  the  dilhes  at  the  tables  of  the 
great,  I  mean  hunger  and  thirft,  which  render  every  meat  delicious  and  every  beverage 
grateful.  The  labour  of  their  hands  and  the  fweat  of  their  brow  fecure  an  exquifite 
relifli  for  their  fcanty  fare. 

As  to  the  content  and  tranquillity  of  thefe  iflanders,  and  the  affe&km  they  bear  their 
native  country,  I  do  not  think  I  fhould  greatly  err,  .were  I  to  afcribe  it  to  the  happy  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  and  the  quality  of  the  air,  which,  when  pure,  fo  much  con- 
tributes to  maintain  in  us  the  proper  harmony  between  the  folids  and  the  fluids,  or  the 
ilate  of  per f eft  health.  A  proof  of  this  I  experienced  in  myfelf.  Notwithflanding  the 
continual  and  great  fatigues  I  underwent  in  my  exCurfions  among  thofe  rocks,  and  not- 
withflanding my  advanced  age,  1  felt  in  myfelf  an  energy  and  vigour  of  body,  an  agility 
and  livelinefsvof  mind,  and  a  certain  animation  of  my  whole  frame,  which  I  had  expe- 
rienced no  where  elfe,  except  oi>  the  fummit  of  mount  Etna.  In  countries  infefted  with 
impure  air  and  thick  vapours,  I  have  never  been  able  to  apply  myfelf  to  my  favourite 
fludies  immediately  after  dinner,  but  under  this  fky,  which  is  fo  rarely  overclouded 
with  vapours,  I  could  write  on  the  fpot,  at  any  time,  a  part  of  thofe  obfervations  I  atn 
now  about  to  prefent  to  the  public.  How  imrienfe  the  difference  between  this  moft 
pure  and  almoft  celeftial  air,  and  the  foetid  and  foggy  atmofphere  of  fome  of  the  low 
plains  oLLombardy,  furrounded  by  ftagnant  and  filthy  waters  and  unhealthy  rice- 
grounds,  producing  continual  clouds  and  fogs  in  winter,  and  obftinate  fevers  in  fummer; 
where  the  fpiritsare  deprefled,  and  rendered  dull ;  and  where,  to  complete  the  catalogue 
of  ills  and  inconveniences,  innumerable  hofts  of  frogs,  in  the  warm  feafon,  both  by  night 
and  day,  deafen  the  ear  with  their  inceflant  croakings  1 
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CHAP.    XXV.  — STATE     IN    WWCH    THE     AUTHOR     FOUND    MESSINA   AFTER    THE 
EARTHQUAKE     IN    1 783. — ACCOUNT    OF    THE    CALAMITOUS     ACCIDENTS    WHICH 

BEFEL    THAT    UNFORTUNATE    CITV. 

1 

Great  numbers  of /he  people  of  Scilla  drowned  by  the  waves  of  the  fea.~  A  long  range  of  pa* 
laces  adjoining  to  the  harbour ',  almofi  all  dejlroyed.  —Prodigious  number  of  edifices  within 
the  city  either  thrown  down,  or  on  the  point  of  falling. —Wooden  Jheds  ercfled  by  thepeo* 
pie  of  McJJtna  to  lodge  in  till  the  houfes  cotdd  be  rebuilt. — Injurious  effefts  produced  by 
fear  which  had  feized  entirely  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants. — Account  of  the  different 
dreadful  Jhocks  which  laid  wq/le  the  city,  and  circumjlances  by  which  they  proceeded  and 
accompanied. — Other  Jhocks  followed,  but  fucceffively  weaker. — The  buildings  of  which 
the  foundation  was  granite  leafl  damaged. — The  mole,  which  was  conjtru&ed  in  ground 
not  fufficiently  folid,  entirely  carried  away  and  buried'  in  the  fea.— Enumeration  of  the 
more  conjiderable  edifices  which  were  reduced  to  ruins. — Incalculable  loffes  fuflained  by  the 
dejlruftion  of  the  monuments  of  the  arts,  and  the  property  buried  under  the  ruins,  or  con* 

.  fumed  by  the  fires  which  broke  out  after  the  earthquake  in  different  parts  of  the  city.— 
Exertions  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  reftore  MeJJinaio  its  former  flour ijhing  jiate* 

IN  the  forenoon  of  the  14th  of  O&ober,  I  left  the  Eolian  ifles,  and  failed  from  Li- 
pari,  in  a  felucca,  for  Medina,  which  is  diftant  from  that  ifland  thirty  miles,  but  where 
I  did  not  arrive  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day ;  partly  from  having  flopped  fome  time 
to  make  obferyations  on  the  granites  of  Melazzo,  and  froni  the  want  of  wind,  which 
obliged  the  mariners  to  have  recourfe  to  their  oars.     With  thefe  iflands  I  was  to  difmife 
every  idea  of  volcanos  either  ftHl  burning  or  extinft,  as  that  part  of  Sicily  to  which  I 
was  approaching  exhibited  not  the  leaft  trace  of  that  nature.     I  do  not  mean  to  fay 
that  at  different  times  it  may  not  have  fuffered  by  their  deftru&ve  effefts,  if  it  be  true, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  partial  earthquakes,  that  is,  thofe  which  are  felt  through  a 
not  very  extenfive  traft  of  country,  and  at  a  fmail  diftapce  from  a  volcano,  originate 
either  mediately  or  immediately  from  that  volcano.     In  fad,  what  ifland  has  fuffered 
.more  in  this  manner  than  Sicily,  and  that  from  nourifliing  within  its  bofom  the  Etnean 
conflagrations  ?     When  I  travelled  in  thofe  parts,  the  dreadful  effefts  of  the  earthquake 
of  1783  were  the  common  fubjeQ:  of  difcourfe.     On  my  entering,  in  the  felucca,  the 
Strait  of  Medina,  fome  of  the  people  who  were  with  me  pointed  out  to  me  the  ftiore  of 
Scilla  where  a  great  number  of  people  were  drowned  at  that  calamitous  time.     A  dread* 
ful  fhock  of  an  earthquake  took  place,t  about  noon,  on  the  5th  of  February  of  the 
above  year,  which  terrifying  the  people  of  Scilla,  they  fled  in  crowds  to  the  fhore,  when, 
about  eight  o'clock  the  following  night,  according  to  the  Italian  reckoning  *,  another 
violent  fhock  fucceeded,  in  which  the  waves  rofe  fo  high  that  they  covered  the  whole 
fhore  and  out  of  more  than  a  thoufand  perfons  who  were  there  colle&e'd,  among  whom 
was  the  prince  of  Scilla  himfelf,  not  one  efcaped  to  relate  and  mourn  the  fate  of  the 
reft.    The  furious  waves,  rufhing  into  the  Strait,  penetrated  to  the  harbour  of  Meflina, 
antf  nearly  funk  the  veffels  there  at  anchor. 

When  I  arrived  oppofite  to  the  city,  I  began  to  flee  the  fatal  and  ruinous  effedteof  this 
dreadful  earthquake.  The  curvature  of  the  harbour  was  formerly  embeilifhed  for  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  mile,  with  a  continued  range  of  fuperb  palaces,  three  (lories  in 

*  About  one  in  the  morning. 
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height,  ufually  called  the  Palazzata^  inhabited  by  merchants  and  other  perfonsof  opir- 
lence,  which  formed  a  kind  of  fuperb  amphitheatre.  The  upper  ftory  and  a  part  of 
the  fecorid  of  thefe  buildings  were  entirely  thrown  down,  the  lower  greatly  torn  and 
damaged,  and  the  whole  of  this  extenfive  pile  deferted  by  its  inhabitants. 

When  1  entered  the  city,  every  objeft  which  met  my  view  tended  to  awaken  melan- 
choly fentiments  and  commiferation.  Excepting  feme  of  the  wider  and  more  fre-< 
quented  ftreets,  the  reft  were  all  heaps  of  ruins,  either  piled  up  on  each  fide,  or  Scat- 
tered in  the  middle,  and  rendering  it  impoffible  to  pafs  them.  Many  of  the  houfes 
were  ftill  in  the  fame  ruinous  ftate  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  earthquake ; 
fome  entirely  deftroyed  and  levelled  with  the  ground,  others  half  thrown  down,  and 
others  dill  (landing,  or  rather  hanging  in  the  air,  merely  from  the  fupport  afforded  by 
the  ruins  around  them.  1  hofe  which  had  efcaped  this  definition  appeared  as  if  pre- 
'  ferved  by  a  miracje,  torn  and  rent  as  they  were.  The  cathedral  was  among  the  number 
of  thefe  fortunate  edifices.  This  is  a  fpacious  building,  of  Gothic  architecture.  Its  in- 
terior has  fullered  little  or  no  damage.  It  is  embellifhed  with  a  number  of  columns " 
of  granite -brought  from  an  ancient  Grecian  temple,  which  once  flood  on  the  Faro  (or 
Strait  of  Meflina),  and  with  elegant  Mofaic  work  wrought  with  the  mod  beautiful  jaf- 
pers  of  Sicily. 

The  deftru&ion  of  fo  great  a  number  of  houfes  as  were  thrown  down  by  this  dreadful 
earthquake  obliged  the  people  of  Meflina  to  take  refuge  in  wooden  fheds  built  for  the 
cccafion,  many  of  which  were  flill  (landing  when  I  was  there.  They  had  begun,  how- 
ever,  to  rebuild  the  houfes,  but  on  a  different  plan  from  the  old  ones.  They  had  ob- 
ferved  that  the  higheft  had  fuffered  mod,  and  that,  in  the  violent  fhocks  of  the  earth- 
quake, the  beams,  by  continually  and  forcibly  beating  againft  the  walls,  had  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  edifice.  They  therefore  refolved  to  build  them  lower,  and  to  condrud: 
the  wood-work  in  fuch  a  manner  that,  in  cafe  of  a  fimilar  vifitation,  the  (hock  fhould  be 
fuftainedby  the  whole  of  the  building,  and  not  by  a  part  only.  This  precaution,  it 
is  evident,  mud  be  of  the  greateft  utility,  fhould  the  city  again  fuffer  a  calamity  of  thia 
nature. 

Though  it  was  now  nearly  the  fixth  year  fince  that  dreadful  difader,  confiderable 
remains  of  the  dread,  confternation,  and,  I  may  fay,  ftupefa&ion,  which  ufually  accom- 
pany great  terrors,  were  flill  manifeft  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Meflina.  They  had 
ftill  prefent  in  their  memory  all  the  circumftances  of  that  dreadful  time ;  nor  could  I 
Uften  to  the  narrative  they  gave  of  them  without  fhuddering. 

That  ancient  city,  which  had  fo  repeatedly  fuffered,  was  not  deftroyed  by  one  but 
feveral  earthquakes,  which  laded  in  fucceffive  fhocks,  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  of 
.  February  1783.  The  mod  deftruflive  was  that  of  the  5th,  but  an  interval  of  fome 
minutes  elapfing  between  the  firft  and  fecond  fhock,  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  quit 
their  houfes,  and  fly  to  the  open  plain.  Hence  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  killed 
was  not  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  ruins.     They  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred. 

In  a  memoir  relative  to  the  earthquakes  in  that  part  of  Calabria  oppofite  to  Meflina* 
which  happened  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  faid  that,  before  the  firft  fhock,  the  dogs  in  the 
city  began  to  howl  violently,  and  were  kilted  by  public  order.  On  my  enquiring  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  they  aflured  me  that  the  faft  was  falfe,  and  that  no  other  pheno- 
menon preceded  this  calamity  but  the  flight  of  the  fea-mews  and  fome  other  birds  from 
the  fea  to  the  mountains,  as  they  ufually  do  on  the  approach  of  a  temped.  A  very 
violent  noife,  refembling  that  of  a  number  of  carriages  rattling  over  a  done-bridge,  was 
the  firft  fymprom,  while  at  the  fame  time  a  thick  cloud  arofe  from  Calabria,  which  was 
the  centre  of  the  earthquake,  the  propagation  of  which  was  fucceffively  apparent  by  the 
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fall  of  buildings  from  the  point  of  the  Faro  to  the  city  of  Meffina,  as  if  at  that  point  a 
mine  had  been  fired  which  extended  along  the  fliore  and  continued  into  the  city.  The 
(hock  was  mod  violent,  and  the  motion  extremely  irregular.  In  no  part  were  any  fire 
or  fparks  obferved.  The  ground  along  the  fhore  opened  in  fiffures  parallel  to  it ;  and 
though  in  fome  places  tbefe  continued  more  than  a  month,  the  dread  and  tonfternation 
with  which  every  one  was  feized,  prevented  any  attempt  to  meafure  them. 

After  the  firft  (hock,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  took  place  about  noon,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  the  earth  continued  inceffantly  to  tremble,  fometimes  with  a  flighter  and 
fometimes  a  more  violent  motion ;  till  at  eight  the  following  night  another  tremendous 
fhock,  which  was  fatal  to  the  people  of  Scilla,  completed  the  deftruftion  of  the  remain- 
der  of  the  fabrics  of  Meffina.  The  earthquakes  did  not  ceafe  till  the  7th,  when  an- 
other dreadful  (hock  fpent  its  rage  upon  the  ruins. 

From  that  time  till  my  arrival  at  Meffina,  (hocks  have  continued  to  be  felt,  but  gra- 
dually diminifhing  in  force  and  number;  and  in  1789  and  1790,  only  four  or  five 
were  obferved,  and  thofe  fo  extremely  feeble,  that,  in  any  other  country  lefs  affe&ed 
by  fear  and  alarm,  they  might  not  have  been  noticed,  or  not  fuppofed  to  be  earth* 
Quakes*. 

The  lofs  was  immenfe,  and  is  difficult  to  calculate.  Confidering  the  buildings  alone, 
it  may  -be  afferted  without  hefitation,  that,  dividing  them  into  four  parts,  two  were 
levelled  with  the  ground j  the  third  half  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  fourth  greatly  da- 
maged. Among  the  latter  were  the  houfes  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills,, 
which  have  for  their  foundation  granite,  as  we  (hall  notice  again  in  another  place. 
(Chap.  XXIX.)  Thofe  which  were  mod  completely  ruined,  and  likewife-  the  firft 
to  fall,  were  fuch  as  flood  in  the  plain,  and  efpecially  on  the  curvature  of  the  har- 
bour, on  a  ground  lefs  folid,  as  it  had  been  formed  by  the  walhing  and  depofitions  of 
the  fea.  The  mole  of  the  harbour,  which  extended  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and 
was  reforted  to  for  the  beauty  of  the  profpeft,  was  entirely  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea,. 
fo  that  no  veftige  of  it  remained  to  point  out  where  it  once  was. 

Among  the  ruined  edifices  the  mod  confiderable  was  the  above-mentioned  Palaz- 
zata9  called  likewife  the  maritime  theatre ;  the  royal  palace ;  the  palace  of  the  fe- 
nate,  of  noble  archite&ure ;  the  exchange  of  the  merchants  ;  the  celebrated  college, . 
•  with  the  temple  annexed ;  the  church  and  profeffional-houfe  of  the  ex-jefuits ;  the 
archbifliop's  palace,  with  the  bafilica  of  San.  Niccolo ;  the  feminary  of  the  clergy,  the 
hall  of  the  tribunals,  the  church  of  the  annunciation  of  the  Theatines^  that  of  the 
Carmelites,  and  of  the  priory  of  the  Hierofolymitans,  with  feveral  other  fabrics  both 
facred  and  profane ;  without  mentioning  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  and  opulent  citizens* 
ail  of  an  elegant  architecture. 

*  In  the  following  years,  however,  earthquakes  again  renewed  the  terrors  of  the  people.  The  following 
10  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Abbate  Grano  to  me,  of  the  1  jth  of  May  1792  : 

u  Ycfterday  we  had  a  whole  day,  as  I  may  fay,  full  of  earthquakes.  I  counted  as  many  as  thirty  fliocks, 
but  all  (light,  and  which  occasioned  no  damage." 

I  embrace  with  the  utmoft  pLeafure  this  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  expreifing  my  gratitude  to  and  doing 
jufiice  to.  the  merits  of  this  my  illuitrious  friend,  the  Mcffiuefe  nobleman  above  mentioned,  and  whom  Iftiall 
again  have  occafion  to  cite* 

At  he  is  vcrfed  in  the  ft u dies  of  philofophy  and  natural  hiiiory,  he  had  the  goodnefs  to  accompany  me  in 
my  excur  lions  in  different  parts  of  his  country,  and  his  icientific  alfi  fiance  was  of  the  great  eft  advantage  to 
me.  This  afliftance  he  not  only  afforded  me  when  prefect,  but  even  when  abfent,  f  urn  lining  me  with  various 
local  notices  which  might  render  my  accounts  relative  to  thofe  countries  more  interfiling ;  and.  his  induftry 
and  circumfpe&ion  in  the  examination  of  nature,  and  his  finccre  love  of  the  investigation,  of  truth,  leave  . 
no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations* 
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'  It  is  impoffible  to  eftimate  the  lofs  fuflfered  by  the  deftru&ion  of  the  numerous  monu- 
ments of  the  arts,  libraries,  and  galleries  of  pi&ures*  with  which  Mefiina  was  embeU 
Jifhed,  where  the  imitative  arts  had  long  flouriflied. 

Equally  impoffible  is  it  to  calculate  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  valuable  eflfetts  that  were 
buried  beneath  the  ruins,  or  burned  in  the  fires  which  after  the  earthquake  broke  out 
in  various  parts  of  the  city:  We  mult  alfo  add  the  expence  of  building  the  wooden 
.  fheds  and  huts  neceflary  to  fhelter  the  inhabitants,'  and  for  the  reception  of  fuch  move- 
ables or  commodities  as  had  been  faved  from  the  ruins ;  which  expence  was  extremely 
great  from  the  high  price  to  which  all  the  materials  for  building  immediately  rofe,  and 
the  great  wages  required  by  workmen  of  every  kind. 

Tf. et,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  loffes  and  expences,  which  muft  greatly  have  iropo- 
verifhed  the  country,  not  a  fingle  merchant  became  a  bankrupt ;  a  circumftance  which 
redounds  highly  to  the  honour  of  Medina,  as  it  is  certain  that  no  event  can  happen 
which  furnifhes  a  more  plaufible  excufe  to  the  fraudulent  dealer  than  an  earthquake. 

The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  omitted  no  means  that  may  contribute  to  the  reftora- 
tion  of  Mefiina.  He  has  exempted  it  from  all  public  imports,  given  confiderable  fums 
from  his  own  purfe,  granted  a  free  port,  jurifdi&ion  of  magiftrates,  &c.  Yet  the  ira- 
menfe  Joffes  the  city  has  fuffered,  notwithftanding  every  affiftance,  cannot  be  repaired 
under  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  buildings  have  fince  been  confideyably  increafed  and  improved,  fo  that  more  than 
One  half  of  the  city  is  new  rebuilt,  and  the  people  have  left  the  {beds  and  taken  poffef- 
fion  of  the  new  houfes. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  this  concife  relation  of  the  late  dreadful  earthquakes  at  Mefiina* 
.and  their  confequences,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  curious  and  learned  reader.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  the  defcription  of  other  obje&s  deferving  attention  in  this  celebrated 
ilrait  and  its  mountainous  environs. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. — OBSERVATIONS   ON    SCYLLA    AND    CHARYBDIS. 

A  kind  ofconfufed  noife9Jike  the  barking  of  dogs,  heard  on  approaching  the  rock  of  Scylla, 
produced  by  the  dajhing  of  the  waves  ofthefea* — Images  highly  refembling  nature  exhi- 
bited by  Homer  and  Virgil  in  their  perfonifications  of  Scylla.~The  appearance  of  this  rock 
the  fame  nt  prefent  as  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  poet. — Thefea  there  of  the  fame  height  as 
jormerly. — Great  danger  ofdafhing  on  the  rock  ofScylla  when  the  current  runs  from  fouth 
to north ,  and  impetuous  fouth  wind  blows  at  the  fame  time. — Mariners  at  Meffinaf  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  ajjifh  veffels  in  danger. — Ships  eaftly  wrecked  without  this  ajftflance,  though 
thofe  who  fleer  themfhpuld  be  very  expert feamen. — Tempefl  obfervedby  the  author  in  the 
Strait  of  Medina,  and  the  courage  with  which  thefe  Mejftnefe  failors  brought  a  "veffel  in 
dijirefs  fafely  into  harbour. — Precife  fiiuation  ofCbarybdis. —  Until  the  prefent  time  con- 
ftdered  as  a  true  whirlpool. — The  fragments  of  Jhips  fwallowed  up  in  it  carried,  asfome 
have  believed^  thirty  miles. — Anecdote  relative  to  this  opinion. — Phenomena  of  the  current 
of  the  Strait,  which  afcends  and  defcends  by  intervals. — Vifit  of  the  author  to  Charybdis.— 
Its  appearance  asfirflfeenfrom  the  fhore. —Obfervations  made  on  a  nearer  approach,  and 
on  entering  it  in  a  boat. — Chary bdis  not  properly  a  whirlpool 9  but  an  inceffant  motion  of 
agitated  waters*  which  afcend,  defcend*  dujh,  and  rebound.— Confequences  which  fol- 
lowedon  throwing  certain  bodies  into  it. — No  gulph  below  Charybdis. — Depth  of  the  fea 
much  lefs  there  than  in  the  middle  of  the  Strait. — Charybdis  cannot  even  be  tailed  a 
whirlpool  in  tempefluous  weather. — Caufe  of  the  lofs  of  Jhips  that  are  drawn  into  it.— - 
Recent  Jhipwreck  which  happened  in  it  without  any  appearance  of  a  whirlpool. — Origin 
of  this  error. —None  of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  mentioned  Charybdis,  fay  that 
they  had  vijited  and  examined  it. — Charybdis  twelve  miles  diflant  from  Scylla,  though 
Homer  Jlyles  it  very  near. — Improbable  that  anyfuch  change  can  have  taken  place  in  the 
Strait  of  Mejfina,  as  to  have  removed  Charybdis  fo  far  from  Scylla. — Change  that  has 
happened  in  the  prefent  age,  much  pojierior  to  the  date  of  the  accounts  of  a  number  of 
writers  who  place  Charybdis  inthefttuation  where  it  is  now  found. — Truth  andphyficdt 
explanation  of  the  proverb,  that  "  he  who  endeavours  to  fhun  Charybdis  dafhes  upon 
Scylla." — Scylla  and  Charybdis,  according  to  the  ancients,  dangerous  from  frequent  tempejls- 
and  Jhipwrecks. — Very  different  in  the  prefent  times. — Enquiry  into  the  caufe  t£,  this  dif 
ference.—It  probably  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  art  oftfavigation* 
—Examples  in  proof  of  tins  afforded  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

* 

SCYLLA  and  Charybdis,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  are  two  fea-monftere 
whofe  dreadful  jaws  are  continually  diftended  to  fwallow  unhappy  mariners  ;  the  one 
fituated  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left  extremity  of  the  (trait  of  MelCnar  where 
Sicily  fronts  Italy. 

Dextrum  Scylla  latns,  Isevum  fmpTacata  Chary  bdf» 
Obfidet,  atque  imo  barathri  tcr  gurgite  vaitos 
Sorbet  in  abrupt u«n  fludus,  ruri'ufque  Tub  auuft 
Erigit  alternos,  et  fidera  vcrberat  unda. 
At  Scyllam  caecis  cohibct  fpelunca  latebnV 
Ora  excrtantem,  et  naves  in  faxa  trahentenv. 
Prima  hominis  facies  Ct  pulchro  pc&orc  virgo 
Fube  tenus  ;  poftrema  immani  corpore  priftis 
Delphinftm  caudas  utero  commifTa  luporum. 

Vug.  .£n bid,  lib  iii. 


Far 
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Far  on  the  tight  her  dog?  foul  Scylla  hides; 
Charybdis  roaring  on  the  left  presides, 
And  in  her  greedy  whirlpool  fucks  the  tides. 
Then  fpouts  them  from  below  ;  with  fury  driv'n* 
The  waves  mount  up  atid  warn  the  face  of  heavn. 
But  Scylla  from  her* den,  with  open  jaws, 
The  finking  veflcl  in  her  eddy  draws, 
Then  dames  on  the  rocks ;  a  human  face, 
And  virgin  bofom,  hide  her  tail's  difgracc  ; 
Her  parts  obfeene  below  the  waves  defcend. 
With  dogs  iticlos'd,  and  in  a  dolphin  end. 


D*YD2H. 


I  have  no  difficulty  In  availing  myfelf  of  the  defcription  of  a  poet  in  a  work  dedicated 
to  the  inveftigation  of  truth  ;  nor  fhall  I  hefitate  to  cite  fimilar  pafiages  from  another 
poet,  lince,  however  exaggerated  thefe  may  be  by  the  glowing  colours  of  imagination, 
they  contain  truth,  and  afford  a  fubjeft  for  interesting  enquiries. 

I  (hould  have  thought  myfelf  to  have  merited  the  greateft  cenfure  if,  when  I  was  in 
the  Strait  of  Mefiina,  I  had  not  vifited  two  places  of  which  fo  much  has  been  written, 
and  which  have  been  rendered  fo  famous  by  the  numerous  (hipwrecks  they  have  occa- 
fioned. 

I  firft  proceeded  in  a  fmall  boat  to  Scylla.  This  is  a  lofty  1  >  :k  diftant  twelve  miles 
from  Meflina,  which  rifes  almoft  perpendicularly  from  the  feu,  on  the  fhore  of  Calabria, 
and  beyond  which  is  the  fmall  city  of  the  fame  name.  Though  there  was  fcarcely  any 
wind,  I  began  to  hear,  two  miles  before  I  came  to  the  rock,  a  murmur  and  noife,  like  a 
confufed  barking  of  dogs,  and  on  a  nearer  approach  readily  difcovered  the  caufe.  This 
rock  in  its  lower  part  contains  a  number  of  caverns  ;  one  of  the  largeft  of  which  is  called 
by  the  people  there  Dragara.  The  waves,  when  in  the  leaft  agitated,  rufhing  into  thefe 
caverns,  break,  dafh,  throw  op  frothy  bubbles,  and  thus  occafion  thefe  various  and  mul- 
tiplied founds.  I  then  perceived  with  how  much  truth  and  refemblance  of  nature  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  in  their  perfonifications  of  Scylla,  had  pourtrayed  this  fcene,  by  deferr- 
ing the  monfter  they  drew  as  lurking  in  the  darknefs  of  a  vaft  cavern,  furrounded  by 
ravenous,  barking'  maftiffs,  together  with  wolves  to  increafe  the  horror. 


To?  htm  Qvtn  juep  hrn  oxutaixo?  ytvyikns 
Vmlou. 


Hom.  Odvss.  XII, 


Here  Scylla  bellows  from  her  dire  abodes, 
Tremendous  pell !  abhorr'd  hy  man  and  gods  ! 
Hideous  her  voice,  and  with  lefs  terrors  roar 
The  whelps  of  lions  in  the  midnight  hour. 


Pops. 


The  Greek  poet,  when  he  pourtrays  the  rock  which  is  the  habitation  of  Scylla, 
tfinifhes  the  pifture  higher  than  the  Latin,  by  reprefenting  it  as  fo  lofty  that  its  fummit 
is  continually  wrapped  in  the  clouds  j  and  fo  deep,  fmooth,  and  flippery,  that  no  mortal 
could  afcend  it,  though  he  had  twenty  hands  and  twenty  feet. 

*Oi  $1  ova  (TxoTfXott  0  pn  oufecvov  wpvr  txatu 
90%un  *.0£V$n  vt^-Xrj  h  ^y  au$iGs€mt 
KvcLftn  to  /Aiy  our  or*  i°vti  ovSittot'  a;Sp 

KtlVOV  l^l»  XOfVpW,  OVT   Vt  $<£!!,  9VT*  ff  OTTOfft 

Ovh  xi»  etfJoaun  /Sf  0)0$  «^  ov  KoflxGaw 

Tlfifti  y*e  7u>  if*  wif»{«r»J  tixvM. 

High  in  the  air  the  rock  its  fummit  ftirowds 
%  In  brooding  tempefts  and  in  rolling  clouds ; 

Loud 


Hom.  p©.  XII. 


\ 
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Loud  ftorms  around,  and  tnHb  eternal  rife, 
Beat  its  bleak  brow,  and  intercept  the  ikies. 
When  all  the  broad  ex  pan  fi  on  bright  with  day 

Glows  with  th'  autumnal  or  the  furomer  ray  :  t 

The  fummer  and  the  autumn  glow  in  vain  ; 
The  iky  forever  low 'rs,  for  ever  clouda  remain. 
Impervious  lo  the  ftep  of  man  it  (lands  ; 

Though  borne  by  twenty  feet,  though  arm'd  with  twenty  hands. 
'Smooth  as  the  polifh  of  the  mirror  rife v 
The  (lippcry  (ides,  and  fhoot  into  the  Odes.  Pope. 

Such,  three  fhoufand  years  ago,  or  nearly  fo,  appeared  the  rock  of  Scylla,  according 
ttf  the  obfervations  of  Homer ;  and  fuch  is  nearly  its  appearance  at  this  day. 

The  accuracy  of  this  truly  ic  firft  great  painter  of  antiquity/'  which  has  likewife  been 
obferved  by  fcientific  travellers  in  other  defcriptions  which  he  has  given,  (hews  that  the 
level  of  the  waters  of  the  fea  was  at  that  time  at  nearly  the  fame  height  as  at  prefent, 
fince,  had  it  funk  only  a  few  fathoms,  it  muft  have  left  the  foot  of  the  rock,  which  ac- 
cording to  my  obfervations  is  not  very  deep,  entirely  dry.  And  this  I  conGder  as  one 
among  feveral  ftrong  arguments,  that  the  moft  remarkable  (takings  of  the  fea  are  ante- 
rior to  the  time  of  Homer. 

Such  is  the  fituation  and  appearance  of  Scylla :  let  us  now  confider  the  danger  it  oc- 
cafions-  to  mariners.     Though  the  tide  is  almod  imperceptible  in  the  open  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  fe  very  ftrong  in  the  Strait  ofMeffina,  inconfequence  of  the  narrow- 
nets  of  the  channel,  and  is  regulated,  as  in  other  places,  by  the  periodical  •elevations  and 
depreffions  of  the  water.     Where  the  flow  or  current  is  accompanied  by  a  wind  blowing 
the  fame,  way,  veflels  have  nothing  to  fear;  fince  they  either  do  not  enter  the  Strait, 
both  the  wind  and  the  dream  oppqfing  them,  but  caft  anchor -at  the  entrance ;  or  if 
both  are  favourable  enter  on  full  fail,  and  pafs  through  with  fuch- rapidity  that  they  feem 
to  fly  over  the  water.    But  when  the  current  runs  from  fouth  to  north,  and  the  north 
wind  blows  hard  at  the  fame,  time,  the  (hip  which  expe&ed  eafily  to  pafs  the  Strait  with 
the  wind  in  its  item,  on  its  entering  the  channel  is  refilled  by  the  oppofite  current, and 
impelled  by  two  forces  in  contrary  dire&ions,  is  at  length  dafhed  on  the  rock  of  Scylla, 
or  driven  on  the  neighbouring  fands. ;  lirttefe  the  plot  IhaU  apply  for  the:fiiccourfneoef. 
fary  for  his  prefervation.    For  to  give  afliftance  iii  cafe  of  fuoh-aeci|dentstfour^aisd-twenfiy 
of  the  ftrongeft,  boldeft,  and  mod  experienced  failors,  well  acquainted  with  the .  place, 
are  ftationed  night  and  day  along  the  more  of  Meffina,- who,  at  the  report  of  guns  fired 
as  fignals  of  diftrefsirom  any  veflel,'  haften  to  its  afliftance,  and  tow  it  with  one  of  their  * 
light  boats.     The  current,  where  it  is  ftrongeft,  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  Strait, 
but  winds  through  it  in  intricate  meanders,  with  the  courfe  of  which  thefe  men  are  per- 
feftly  acquainted,  and  are  thus  .able  to  guide  the  (hip  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  avoid  it* 
Should  tbs  pilot,  however,  confiding  in  his  own  (kill,  contemn  x>r  negleft  this  afliftance, 
however  great  his  ability  or  experience,  he  would  run  the  mod  imminent  rifle  of  being 
fhipwrecked.     In  this  agitation  and  conflift  of  the  waters,  forced  one  way  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  driven  in  a  contrary  dire&ion  by  the  wind,  it  is  ufelefs  to  throw  the  line  to  dis- 
cover the  depth  of  the  bottom,  the  violence  of  the  current  frequently  carrying  the  lead 
almoft  on  the  furface  of  the  water.     The  ftrongeft  cables,  though  fome  feet  in  circum- 
ference, break  like  fmall  cords.   Should  two  or  three  anchors  be  thrown  out,  the  bottom 
is  fo  rocky  that  they  either  take  no  hbid,  or,  if  they  ihould*,  are  fbon  loofened  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves.    Every  expedient  afford  by  the  art  of  navigation,  though  it 
•might  fuceeed  in  faving  &  fhip  in/other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  eiflan  the  tranen- 
tlous  ocean,  is  ufelefs*  here*    The  only  Htneans-df avoiding  being  dafhed  againft  the  rocks, 
vol.  v*  mm  or 
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or  driven  upon  the  fands,  in  the  mid  ft  of  this*  furious  conteft  of  the  winds  and  waves,  is 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  (kill  and  courage  of  thefe  Meffinefe  feamen. 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  I  might  adduce  many  inftances  related  to  me 
by  perfons  deferving  of  credit.  But  I  was  myfelf  an  eye-witnefs  to  the  fituation  of  a 
trading  veffel  from  Marfeilles,  which  had  one  day  entered  the  Strait  by  the  mouth  on 
the  north  fide,  at  the  time  that  I  was  on  a  hill  looking  towards  the  fea.  The  current 
and  a  north  wind,  which  then  blew  ftrong,  being  both  in  its  favour,  the  veffel  proceeded 
under  full  fail  into,  and  had  paffed  one  half  of  the  Strait,  when  on  a  fudden  the  fky  be- 
came bvercaft  with  thick  clouds,  and  violent  gufts  of  wind  arofe,  which  in  an  inftant 
changed  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  turned  up  the  feairojn  its  bottom-  The  ma- 
riners had  fcarcely  time  to  hand  the  fails,  while  the  furious  waves  broke  over  the  fhip  on 
every  fide.  Whether  they  merely  followed  the  prattice  ufual  with  (hips  in  diftrefs,  or 
whether  they  were  acquainted  with  the  laudable  cuftom  of  the  Meffinefe,  I  cannot  fay  j 
but  they  fired  two  guns :  immediately  upon  which  one  of  the  barks  employed  on  this 
fervice  haftened  to  the  affiftaflce  of  the  diftreffed  veffel,  and  taking  it  in  tow,  began  to 
make  every  exertion  to  carry  it  fafely  into  the  harbour. 

If  I  had  feen  with  fear  and  (huddering  the  danger  of  the  failors  on  board  the  veffel, 
which  I  expe&ed  every  moment  would  be  fwallowed  up  in  the  waves ;  I  beheld  with 
•  wonder  and  pleafure  the  addrefs  and  bravery  of  the  Meffinefe  mariners,  who  had  under- 
taken to  fteer  fafely  through  fo  ftormy  a  fea  the  fhip  entrufted  to  their  care.  They 
extricated  it  from  the  current  which' impelled  it  towards  deftnr&ion ;  changed  the  helm 
to  this  fide  or  to  that ;  reefed  or  let  out  the  fails,  as  the  wind  increafed  or  abated ;  avoided 
the  impetuous  (hocks  of  the  waves  by  meeting  them  with  the  prow,  or  oppoflng  to  them 
the  fide,  as  either  method  appeared  moft  proper  to  break  their  violence  j  and  by  thefe 
and  other  manoeuvres  which  I  am  unable  to  defcribe,  thefe  brave  mariners,  amid  this 
dreadful  conflict  of  the  fea  and  the  winds,  fucceeded  in  their  undertaking*  and  brought 
the  veffel  fafe  into  the  harbour. 

But  enough  of  Scyila:— we  will  now  proceed  to  Charybdis.  This  is  fituated  within 
the  Strait,  in  that  part  of  the  fea  which  lies  between  a  projection  of  land  named  Punta 
Secca,  and  another  prbje&ion  on  which;  (lands  the  toyrer  called  Lanterna^  or  the  light* 
fcoufe,  a  light  being  placed  at  its  top  to  guide  veffels  which  may  enter  the  harbour  by 
night. 

On  confulting  the  authors  who  have  written  of  Charybdis,  we  find  that  they  all  fup« 
pofed  it  to  be  a  whirlpool.  The  firft  who  has  afferted  this  is  Rfomer,  who  has  repre- 
sented Charybdis  as  a  monfter  which  three  times  in  a  day  drinks  up  the  water,. and  three 
times  vomits  it  forth* 

Ant 09.  Hom.  Odyss.  XII*. 

Beneath  Charybdis-  holds  her  botfterous  reign 
Mid  ft  roaring  whirlpools,  and  abforbs  the  main ; 
Thrice  in  her  gulphs  the  boiling  fcas  fubfide, 
/       Thrice  in  dire  thunders  (he  refunds  the  tide.  Pop?. 

The  defcription  of  Virgil  above  cited  differs  from  that  of  Homer  only  in  placing  a  deep> 
gulph  below.  Strabo,  Ifidorus,  Tzetzes,  Hefychius,  Didymus,  Euftathius,  &c.  repeat 
the  fame.  The  Count  de  Buffo n  adopts  the  idea,  of  Homer  in  full  confidence,  and  places  • 
Charybdis  among  the  moft  celebrated  whirlpools  of  the  fea ;  •"  Charybdis,  in  the  Strait 
of  Meffina,  abforbs  and  reje&s  the  water  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours  *."    Strabo 

+  Buffon,  Hid.  tf at.  torn,  ii.  in  12010*. 

XX  tells* 
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atf; 


tells  us,  that  the  fragments  of  {hips  fwallowed  up  in  this  whirlpool  are  carried  by  the 
current  to  the  fliore  of  Tauromenium  (the  prefent  Taormina),  thirty  miles  diftant  from 
Charybdis  *.  In  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  an  amufing  though  tragical  anecdote 
is  related  of  one  Colas,  a  Meflinean  diver,  who,  from  being  able  to  remain  a  long  time 
under  the  water,  had  acquired  the  furname  of  Pefce  (the  fifti).  It  !s  reported  that  Fre- 
derick King  .of  Sicily,  coming  to  Medina  purpofely  to  fee  him,  made  trial  of  his  abilities 
with  a  cruei  kind  of  liberality,  by  throwing  a  golden  cup  into  Charybdis,  which,  if  he 
brought  it  up,  was  to  be  the  reward  of  his  refolution  and  dexterity.  The  hardy  diver, 
after  having  twice  aftonifhed  the  fpeftators  by  remaining  under  water  a  prodigious 
length  of  time,  when  he  plunged  a  third  time  appeared  no  more ;  but  fome  days  after 
his  body  was  found  on  the  coalt  near  Taormina. 

From  the  authorities  here  adduced,  it  is  evident  that  Charybdis  has  hitherto  been 
confidered  as  a  real  whirlpool  by  both  ancient  and  modern  travellers  who  have  given 
any  account  of  it. 

As  I  was  therefore  fo  near  to  this  celebrated  place,  I  determined  to  endeavour  to  as- 
certain if  poffible  what  it  really  is.     It  is. diftant  from -the  fhore.of  Meflina  about  750 
feet,  and -is  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  colofaro,  not  from  the  agitation  of  the  ' 
waves,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  but  from  x*Aof  and  papoc ;  i.  e.  the  beautiful  tower >  from 
the  light-houfe  erefted  near  it  for  the  guidance  of  veffels.     The  phenomenon  of  the  . 
calofaro  is  obfervable  when  the  current  is  defcending;  for  when  the  current  fets  in  from  . 
•the  north,  the  pilots  call  it  the  defcending  rema  t,  or  current \  and  when  it  runs  from 
ihe  fouth,  the  afcending  rema.-    The  current  afcends  or  defcends  at  the  rifmg  or  fetting. 
'wf  the  moon,  and  continues  for  fix  hours.    In  the  interval  between  each  afcent  or  defcent 
there  is  a  calm  which  lafts  at  lead  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  not  longer  than  an  hour. 
Afterwards,  at  the  rifmg  or  fetting  of  the  moon,  the  current  enters  from  the  north,  mak- 
ing various  angles  of  incidence  with  the  ihore,  and  at  length  reaches  the  calofaro.    This 
delay  fometimes  continues  two  hours.     Sometimes  it  immediately  falls  into  the  calofaro, 
and  then  experience  has  taught  that  it  is  a  certain  token  of  bad  weather. 

As  I  was  allured  by  the  pilots  mod  experienced  -in  this  practical  knowledge,  that  there 
was  no  danger  in  vifiting  the  calofaro,  I  refolved  to  avail  myfelf  of  the  opportunity. 
The  bark  in  which  I  made  the  experiment  was  managed  by  four  expert  mariners,  who 
perceiving  me  fomewhat  intimidated  as  I  approached  the  place,  encouraged  me,  and 
affured  me  they  would  give  me  a  very  near  view  of  the  calofaro,  and  even  carry. me  into 
it  without  the  It  aft  danger. 

When  I  obferved  Charybdis  from  the  fliore,  it  appeared  like  a  group  of  tumultuous 
waters ;  which  group  as  I  approached  became  more  extenfive  and  more  agitated.  I 
was  carried  to  the  edge,  where  I  flopped  fome  time  to  make  the  requifite  obfervations, 
and  was  then  convinced,  beyond  the  fhadow  of  a  doubt,  that  what  I  f^w  was  by  no 
no  means  a  vortex  or  a  whirlpool. 

Hydrologifts  teach  us  that  by  a  whirlpool  in  a  running  water  we  are  to  underftand 
that  circular  courfe  which  it  takes  in  certain  circumftances  ;  and  that  this  courfe  or  re- 
volution generates  in  the  middle  a  hollow  inverted  cone,  of  a  greater  or  lefs  depth,  the 
internal  fides  of  which  have  a  fpiral  motion.  But  I  perceived  nothing'  of  this  kind  in 
the  calofaro.  Its  revolving  motion  was  circumfcribed  to  a  circle  of  at  mod  an  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  within  which  limits  there  was  no  incurvation  of  any  kind  nor  vertigi- 

„  #  KaracjroOcirTv)  3c  kou  JjaAudcrnw  t«  vxvayia,  xa^xav^noa  TfO?  mono*  ms  Tat/fo/AFNa$.    Lib.  vi. 
f  I  have  obferved  that  at  Medina,  as  well  as  in  oilier  parts  of  Sicily,  words  of  the  Greek  language, 
-which  was  once  that  of  this  illand,  are  ftill  retained.     Thus  the  word  rem  a,  derived  from  §iv^.»,  a  flowing  or 
ftrcami  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  current  of  this  Strait. 

M  M  2  "     nous 
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nous  motion,  but  an  itfceflant  undulation  of  agitated  waters,  which  rofe,  fell,  beat,  and 
daflied  on  each  other.  Yet  thefe  irregular  motions  were  fo  far  placid,  that  nothing  was 
to  be  feared  in  palling  over  the  fpot  which  I  did  ;  though  our  little  bark  rocked  very 
much  from  the  continual  agitation,  fo  that  we  were  obliged  conftantly  to  make  ufe  of 
our  oars  to  prevent  itfc  being  driven  out  of  the  calofaro.  I  threw  fubfiances  of  different 
kinds  into  the  ftream.  Such  as  were  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  water,  funk  and  ap- 
peared no  more ;  thofe  which  were  lighter  remained  on  the  furface,  but  were  focm 
driven  out  of  the  revolving  circle  by  the  agitation  of  the  water. 

Though  from  thefe  obfervations  I  was  convinced  jhat  there  was  no  gulph  under  the 
calofaro,  as  otherwife  there  would  have  been  a  whirlpool,  which  would  have  carried 
down  into  it  thfc  floating  fubfiances,  I  determined  to  found  the  bottom  with  the  plum- 
met, and  found  its  greateft  depth  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  feet.  I  was  likewife  in* 
formed,  to  my  no  fmall  furprife,  that  beyond  \he  calofaro,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Strait,  the  depth  was  double. 

I  could  not  therefore  but- conclude  from  thefe  fads,  that  at  that  time  there  was  no 
whirlpool  in  Charybdis.  I  fay  at  that  time,  fince  the  cafe  might  be  very  different  when 
the  fea  was  tempeftuous.  I  therefore  made  enquiry  relative  to  this  of  the  pilots,,  thofe 
efpecially  who,  from  their  tried  experience,  were  appointed  by  the  public  to  .give  affift- 
ance  in  norms  to  foreign  veffels,  and  who  had  frequently  feen  Charybdis  in.  its  greateft 
fury.    The  following  is  the  fubftance  of  the  anfwers  they  gave  me : 

When  the  current  and  the  wind  are  contrary  to  each  other,  and  both  in  their  greatefr 
violence,  efpecially  when  the  fcilocco,  or  fouth  wind,,  blows,  the  fwelling  and  dafliing  of 
the  waves  within  the  calofaro  is  much'  ftronger,  more  impetuous,,  and  more  extenfive. 
It  then  contains  tfiree  or  four  fmall  whirlpools,- or  even  more,  according  to  the  greatnefe 
of  its  extent  and  violence.  If  at  this  time  fmall  veffek  are  driven  into  the  calofaro  by 
the  current  or  the  wind*  they  are  feen  to  whirl  round*  rock,  and  plunge;  but  are  never 
drawn  down  into  the  vertex.  They  only  fink  when  filled  with,  water  by  the  waves 
beating  over  them.  When  vefleis  of  a  larger  fize  are  forced  into  itr  whatever  wind  they 
have  they  cannot  extricate  themfelves ;  their  fails  are  ufelefs  y  and  after  having  been,  for 
feme  rime  tofied  about  by  the  waves,  if  they  are  not  affifted  by  the  pilots  of  the  country, 
who  know  how  to  bring  them  out  of  the  courfe  of  the  current*  they  are  furioufiy  driven 
upon  the  neighbouring  fhore  of  the  i>antprna,  where  they  are  wrecked*  and  the  greater 
part  of  {heir  crews  perifl*  in  the  waves  *, 

If  we  confider  maturely  thefe  fatts,  we  fhall  find  that  a  great  part. of  what  has  beea 
written-  relative  to  Charybdis  is  very  erroneous.  We  have  feen  how  many  authors, 
from  Homer  to  the  prefent  time,  have  defcribed  it  as  a:  real  whirlpool*  or  great  gulph 
revolving  in  kfelf,  whhin  the  circumference  of  which  fhould  any  (hip  enter  it  is  imme- 
diately drawn  to  the  centre  and  fwaHowed  up.  When  the  current  is  dying  away,  or 
when  there  is  no  current,  this  defcription  has  no  refemblance  to  truth — Charybdis  is: 

*  The  following  account  of  the  (hipwreck  of  *  veffiel  in  the  calofaro  wa&  Tent  me,  after  my  return- front 
Sicily,  by  the  Abbatc  Grano  from  Medina : 
r  "  ^bout  three  weeks  ago  we  were  fpe&ators  of  the  finking  of  a  Neapolitan  polacca  in  the  calofaro,  on, 
its  paflage  from  Puglta,  laden  with  com.  A  moft  violent  fbuth-cafterly  wind  blew,  and  the  vefld,  with  all 
fail*  fet,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  tiarbour,  (landing  off  from  the  calo&rD  j  but  the  head  of  the  current 
from  the  entrance  by  the  faro  took  her,  and  drew  her  isipetuoufly  into  it ;  where,  without  being  able  to 
make  ufe  of  her  fails,  (he  remained  for  fome  time  tofled  about  by  the  waves,  which  at  length  either  breaking 
over  her,  or  opening  her  (ides  by  their  furious  beating,  fent  her  to  the  bottom*  The  crew,  however,  and 
a  part  of  the  cargo,  were  faved  by  the  fpcedy  afitftance  given  by  our  mariners  in  two  fmall  barks,  who  had 
the  courage  to  encounter  the  danger.  ;fou  will  perceive  from  this  ia  what  manner  $hc  waves  may  link  (hips 
m  Charybdis,  without  the  neceffity  of  fuppofing  a  whirlpool^ 

then 
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then  perfe&ly  innocent,  as  I  have  been  fully  convinced  by  my  own  obfervations ;  and 
even  when  it  is  agitated  and  dangerous,  it  (till  contains  no  incavation  or  gulph  of  the 
nature  of  a  vortex,  but  merely  a  ftrong  agitation  and  dafhing  of  its  waves,  which  pro-, 
duces  th6fe  fmall  whirlings  of  its  waters,  which  ar?  only  accidental,  and  not  to  be  feared* 
So  far  likewife  is  Charybdis  from  drawing  to  itfelf  and  fwallowing  vefiels,  that  it  rather 
repels  them  and  throws  them  to  a  diftance. 

This  error  has  arifen  like  many  others  with  refpe£t  to  the  produ&ions  of  nature. 
Homer,  in  relating  the  voyage  of  Ulyfles  through  the  Strait  of  Medina,  was  the  firft 
who  defcribed  Charybdis  as  an  immenfe  vortex  which  abforbs  and  reje&s  the  water, 
and  the  (hips  that  approach  it;  exemplifying  his  account  by  the  fate  of  fome  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  hero,  who  were  carried  away  by  the  whirlpool.-  The  writers  who  came 
after  him,  whether  poets,  orators,  hiftorians,  or  geographers,  have  followed  him  in  this 
description,  without  any  one  of  them  taking  the  pains  to  repair  to  the  place  and  examine 
it  himfelf.  Even  Fazello  the  Sicilian,  who  was  fo  induftrious  in  afcertaining  fa&s,  and 
whofe  accounts  of  his  country  are  fo  accurate,  clearly  (hews  in  his  defcription  of  Cha- 
rybdis that  he  had  never  obferved  it  himfelf;  and  concludes  his  narration  with  the  er- 
roneous fuppofition  above  cited,  that  the  things  fw  a  I  lowed  up  by  Charybdis  ar$  con<* 
veyed  by  fubmarine  currents  to  the  (hores  of  Taormina* 

'  Among  all  who  have  written  on  this  fubjed,  we  only  find  Cluverius  who  feerpe,  at 
leaft  at  firft  view,  to  have  vifited  the  place,  I  {hall  tranfcribe  his  words : 

"  Ego  fane,  cum  Charybdis  nofcendae  gratia  aliquot  dies  Meflanas  fubfifterem,  et  ab 
hominibus  ejus  loci,  maxime  vero  nautis,  non  Siculis  modo,  fed  et  Belgis,  Britannis  efc 
Gallis,  qui  hoc  fretum  frequentes  navigant,  diligentius  earn  rem  fcifcitarer,  nihil  Qtnnina 
eerti  ipfis  perdifcere  potui,  adeo  fcilicet  totum  negotium  omnibus  obfcurum  et  incog&i- 
tum  erat*  Tandem  tamen  reperi  Chary bdim,  quae  incolis,  patriis  vocabulis,  dicitus 
calofaroy  fub  praedi&a  ad  MeiTanenfem  portum  pharo  effe  mare  rapide  fluens,  atque  in 
vortices  a£tum  :  quod  non  r^f  **f  \p<A\  ut  tradit  Homerus,  id  s&Jingulis  diehus.ter,3ft)* 
fbrbet  ingenti  gurgite,  revomitque  aquas,,  fed  quoties  vehemenripri  flu&u  fretqm  QorajU 
tatur." 

**  I  remained  fome  days  at  Medina,  with  a  view  to  obtain  fome  information,  relative 
to  Charybdis ;_  but  though  I  made  every  enquiry  of  the  people  of  the  place,  and  prifl* 
cipally  the  failors,  not  the  Sicilian  only,  but  the  Italian,  Dutch,  Englifh,  and  French, 
who  frequently  navigate  that  (trait,  I  could  learn  nothing  fatisfa&ory— rfo  little  was 
known  by  them  on  the  fubjed.  At  length,  however,  I  found  Charybdis,  which  the 
natives  call  Calofaro,  under  the  light-houfe  before  mentioned,  near  the  harbour,  to  be  a 
fea  rapidly  flowing,  and  forming  vortices.  It  does  not  abforb  the  waters  in  its  vaft  gulph, 
and  rejeft  them  thrice  in  a  day,  as  Homer  tells  us,  but  as  often  as  the  fea  runs  high  in 
the  Strait." 

From  the  expreffion  Cf  I  found  Charybdis"  we  might  be  induced  to  believe  that  he 
made  his  obfervations  on  the  fpot.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  does  not  explicitly 
tell  us  fo :  and  when  "treating  of  a  phenomenon  of  which  he  was  fo  anxious  to  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge,  which  he  could  not  procure  even  from  the  TVTeflinefe  failors,  it  is 
ftrongly  to  be  prefumed  that  he  would  not  have  fuppreffed  a  circumftance  of  that  im- 
portance. As  Charybdis  may  be  feen  from  the  fhore,  if  he  fcnly  went  thither,  and 
turned  his  eyes  towards  it,  he  might  with  truth  affert  he  had  difcovered  it.  The  other 
-  adjun&s  to  his  account,  that  Charybdis  is  a  rapid  fea,  and  that  it  abforbs  and  rejedts  the 
water  in  a  ftorm,  convince  methat  he  had  not  a  juft  idea  of  it,  but  fatisfied  himfelf  with 
the  old  tradition  concerning  Charybdis. 

It 
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It  rnay  be  obferved  "that  the  fituation  of  Charybdis,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  defcrlbed, 
does  not  exa&ly  agree  with  that  affigned  it  by  Homer.  Let  us  refer  to  the  poet.  The 
goddefs  Circe  gives  the  following  dire&ions  to  Ulyffes,  with  refpett  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Strait  of  Meflina  i 

*Oi  ii  $vv  cxoviXm,  6  fxiy  ovaavw  tvpj*  ixam   .    .   .   • 
Tw^'iTifw  ertorcXov  ^a/xaXwre^w  o^w  Oovcrixtv$ 
HXw*w  «XXnXw»  xa»  ictv  Xkhttwctux; 
Ta»  i  m  *ffivso<  'ftm  fMyc^  $t/XX«n  TfOnXw<, 

High  o'er  the  main  two  rocks  exalt  their  brow  .... 
Clofe  by,  a  rock  of  itfs  enormous  bej^ht 
f  breaks  the  wild  waves,  and  forms  a  dangerous  (Ireight,  / 

lull  on  its  crown  a  fig's  green  branches  rife, 

And  fhoot  a  leafy  foreft  to  the  fkies;  — 

Beneath,  Charybdis  holds  her  boift'rous  reign 
Mid  (I  roaring  whirlpools,  and  abforbs  th;  main.  Pops. 

The  firft  of  the -rocks  here  mentioned  by  Homer  is  Scylla,  which  he  defcribes  at 
length  ;  and  near  the  other,  according  to  this  poet,  Charybdis  .is  fituated.  The  diftance 
from  one  of  thefe  rocks  to  the  other  is  an  arrow's  flight,  x*l  xw  Jio«rncf*ac,  which  does 
fiot^at  all  accord  with  the  prefent  fituation  of  Scylla.  How  are  we  to  exptain  this  dis- 
agreement ?  Shall  we  fay  that  Homer,  availing  himfelf  of  the  licence  in  which  poe  s  are 
indulged,  has  fpoken  hyperbolically  ?  I  know  not  whether  the  connoifleurs  in  poetry 
will  permit  fuch  a  licence.  Or  (hall  we  fuppofe  that  Charybdis  was  once  much  nearer 
to  Scylla  ;  but  that  in  a  long  feries  of  ages,  it  has  changed  its  place  and'  removed  under 
Meflina?  Such  a  fuggeftion  might  perhaps  be  favourably  received,  if  in  remote  times 
&ny  confiderable  change  h?td  taken  place  in  the  Strait;  but  we  know  not  of  any  ;  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  a. change  fo  remarkable  as  the  removal  of  Charybdis  from  its 
place,  would  have  been  paffed  over  in  filence  by  Sicilian  writers.  Within  the  prefent 
century,  it  is  true,  this  Strait,  of  which  fo  much  has  been  faid,has  become  narrower,  as 
we  (hall  fee  in  Chap.  XXIX. ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  know  that  long  before  this 
event  Charybdis  was  fituated  where  it  is  at  prefent.  The  ancient  and  uninterrupted 
tradition  of  the  MelBnefe  refpefting  this  faft  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  moft 
celebrated- Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  writers.— Fazello  tells  us,  "  Charybdis  ex  parte 
Siciliae,  paulo  fupra  Meffanam }"— "  Charybdis  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  Sicily,  a  little 
beyond  Meflina. — Ovid  fays,  ' 

«  Hinc  ego  dum  muter,  vel  me  Zanclaea  Charybdis 
Devoret!" 

**  Let  dire  Charybdis  in  Zanclaean  (eas 
Devour  me  if  I  change  !" 

And  it  is  well  known  that'Zancle  was  the  ancient  name  of  Meflana,  now  Meflina. 
Tzetzes  in  Lycophron  fays,  H  X«f  t£fa  mpi  Mcmiw  in* — "  Charybdis  is  fituated  near 
Meflina.**— Strabo  likewife,  after  having  mentioned  Meflina,  proceeds,  Anx»v7«i'x«i 
Xa^ufiJif,  vuxpov  woo  rnr  tstoXcw?,  tv  ra  zrop^pt— "  Charybdis  is  feen  in  the  Strait  a  little 
before  we  reach  the  city.**    Several  other  writersrmight  be  cited  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

From  all  thefe  reafons  and  hiftorical  teftimonies  we  muft  then  conclude  that  Homer 
was  not  exa&  with  refpefl:  to  the  fituation  of  Charybdis ;  nor  can  it  be  a  great  offence 
to  fay  that,  in  this  paflage  of  his  long  poem  he  has  certainly  nodded.  The  accuracy  of 
feveral  of  his  defcriptions  of  various  places  in  Sicily  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  fuch  that 
we  muft  either  fuppofe  that  he  had  himfelf  travelled  in  thofe  parts,  as  is  the  opinion  of 
many j  or  at  leafl  that  he  had  procured  very  faithful  and  circumftantial  information 

from 
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from  others.  OF  this  the  rocks  of  Scylla  are  an  example.  But  as  to  the  fuppofed 
whirlpool  of  Charybdis  and  its  fituation,  I  think  we  ipay  venture-to  affirm  he  never  faw 
it  himfelf,  and  that  the  accounts  he.  had  received  of  it  led  him  into  error. 

We  will  now  enquire  what  foundation  there  is  for  the  faying  which  became  proverbial, 
that  "  he  who  endeavours  to  avoid  Charybdis,  daflies  upon  Scylla ;"  and  which  was. 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  thofe  who*  while  they  fought  to  fhua  one  evil,  fell  into  a 
worfe. 

On  this  fubjeft  I  likewife  made  enquiries  of  the  Meflinefe  pilots  above  mentioned,  and 
to  what  better Tnafters  could  I  apply  for  the  elucidation  of  fuch  a  prover6  ?  They  told 
me  that  this  misfortune,  though  not  always,  yet  frequently  happens*  unlefs  proper  mea- 
fures  are  taken  in  time  to  prevent  it.  If  a  fhip  be  extricated  from  the  fury  of  Charybdis, 
and  carried  by  a  ftrong  foutherly  wind  aldng  the  Strait,  towards  the  northern  entrance, 
it  will  pafs  out  fafely  ;  but  ihould  it  meet  with  a  wind  in  a  nearly  oppofite  direftion,  it 
will  become  the  fport  of'both  thefe  winds,  and,  unable  to  advance  or  recede,  be  driven 
in  a  middle  courfe  between  their  two  dire&ions,  that  is  to  fay,  full  upon  the  rock  of 
Scylla,  if  it  be  not  immediately  affifted  by  the  pilots.  They  added,  that  in  thefe  hurri- 
canes a  land  wind  frequently  rifes,  which  defcends  from  a  narrow  pafs  in  Calabria,  and 
increafes  the  force  with  which  the  fhip  is  impelled  towards  the  rock. 

Before  I  began  to  write  on  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  I  perufed  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  authors  who  have  written  on  the  fubjedt  I  obferve  that  they  almoft  all  repre- 
sent thefe  difaftrous  places  in  the  moft  gloomy  and  terrifying  colours,  as  continually  the 
icene  of  tempefts  and  fhipwrecks.  Thefe  terrors  and  this  deftru&ion,  however,  they/ 
are  far  from  exhibiting  in  the  prefent  times ;  it  rarely  happening  that  any  (hips  are  loft, 
in  this  channel,  either  becaufe  their  pilots  poffefs  the  knowledge  requifite  for  their  pre- 
servation, or  becaufe  they  apply  for  the  neceffary  afliftance.  Whence  then  arifes  this 
great  difference  between  ancient  times  and  the  prefent  ?  Can  we  fuppdfe  that  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  have  changed  their  nature  and  become  lefs  dangerous  ?  With  refpedt  to  the 
former,  we  have  feen  that  this  hypothefis  is  contraditted  by  fad,  Scylla  dill  remaining 
fuch  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  from  the  Strait  of 
Medina  becoming  narrower,  Charybdis  mult  be  at  prefent  more  to  be  feared  thai*  for- 
merly, as  it  is  well  known  that  an  arm,  channel,  or  ftrait  of  the  fea  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous in  proportion  as  it  is-  narrow.  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  this  difference  arifes 
from  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  navigation,  which  formerly  in  its  infancy  dared  not 
launch  into  the  open  fea,  but  only  creep  along  the  fhore,  as  if  holding  it  with  its  hand— 


**•  Alter  remus  aquas,  alter  tibi  rat  at  arenas, 
Tutus  cris  ;  medio  maxima  turba  mari." 

"  To  fhun  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  fwecp       , 
The  fands  with  one  oar,  and  with  one  the  deep*"* 


PftOPERT.  lib.  iiu 


But  time,  ftudy1,  and  experience  have,  rendered  her  more  mature,  better  Informed,, 
and  more  courageous ;  fo  that  ftie  can  now  pafs  the  wideft  feas,  brave  the  moft  violent 
tempefts,  and  Jaugh  Tit  the  fears  of  her  childhood. 

To  exemplify  and  fupport  the^probability  of  this  opinion,  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to 
recur  to  the  early  and  rude  ages ;  much  more  modern  times  will  furnifh  us  with  fuffi* 
cient  proofs.  That  part  of  the  Adriatic  which  feparates  Venice  from  Rovigno  in  Iftria, 
is  certainly  not  the  moft  propitious  fea  to  navigators.  The  danger  of  being  hurried  in 
fix  hours  from  one  fhore  to  the  other,  and  there  ftranded  ;  the  frequency  of  violent 
winds  which  prevail  there;  .the  (hallows  and  land-banks  which  break  the  waves,  and 
render  them  wild  and  irregular,  may  certainly  caufe  fome  ferious  refleftion  in  thofe  who 
embark  to  make  the  paffage.    So  late  as  the  laft  century,  the  fhipwrecks  in  this  fea 
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were  fo  numerous,  and  had  fo  terrified  the  people  of  Rovigno,  that  when  any  one  was 
obliged  by  urgent  bufiflefs  or  any  other  caufe  to  go  to  Venice,  he  confidered  himfelf  as 
more  likely  to  die  than  live,  and  if  he  was  the  father  of  a  family,  ufed  to  make  his  will 
"before  he  embarked.  The  Advocate  Conftantini,  a  native  of  that  country,  and  a  man 
of  learning  and  ingenuity,  told  me  when  I  was  there,  that  he  had  read  more  than  one 
of  thefe  teftaments,  depofited  among  the  public  archives* 

But  at  prefent  I  will  not  fay  it  is  a  diverfion  or  pleafure  to  make  this  paffage,  fince, 
as  ftorms  are  not  unfrequent,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  cautious ;  but  ferious  accidents  rarely 
happen.  I  iiave  myfelf  three  times  made  it  without  meeting  with  any  caufe  of  alarm. 
To  what  can  this  difference  be  attributed  but  to  the  improvement  of  the  nautical  art  ? 
Be  fides  that  the  mariners  of  Rovigno  were  not  then  fo  expert  in  the  management  of 
their  veflels  as  at  prefent  ;'they  made  ufe  of  certain  barks  of  Jo  improper  a  conftru&ion, 
as  I  was  allured  by  the  above-mentioned  Conftantini,  that  it  was  impoffible  they  (hould 
long  refift  the  violence  of  the  fea»  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  that  have  been  built  fince 
that  time,  being  of  a  broad  and  flat  figure,  and  very  folid,  are  capable  of  withftanding 
the  mod  furious  ftorms.  They  are  there  called  bracere,  and  are  in  great  reputation  in  all 
the  neighbouring  countries.  We  here  find  a  part  of  the  fea,in  which  veflels  were  formerly 
fo  frequently  wrecked,  and  which  could  not  be  traverfed  but  at  the  riik  of  life,  now 
deprived  of  all  its  terrors,  and  rendered  eafily  pafiable,  merely  by  the  improvements^ 
made  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

,  As  a  farther  and  ftiil  more  convincing  proof  that  the  dangers  of  Charybdis  and  Scylb, 
« though  in  themfelves  the  fame  that  they  anciently  were,  have  been  diminiihed,  and  the 
.  dread  they  infpired  removed,  by  the  rapid  advances  to  perfection  which  this  art  has 
made  in  modern  times,  I  (hall  adduce  an  example  in  "another  fea  no  lefs  an  objed  of 
terror  from  tempefts  and  fhipwrecks,  J  mean  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  called  the  Stormy 
*  Cape  by  the  firft  difco vereiy  and  by  the  mariners  of  thoie  times  the  Raging  lion.  How 
dreadful  were  the  dangers  of  this  place,  where  the  two  oceans  defcending  down  the 
oppofite  fides  of  Africa  met  and  clafhed  together ;  where  contending  winds,  whofe 
power  was  greater  in  the  boundlefs  ocean  ;  where  mountainous  waves,  rocks,  and  whirl- 
pools threatened  inevitable  deftru&ron !  What  preparations,  what  caution,  were  thought 
neceffary  for  the  fhip  which  was  to  make  this  dahgerous  paffage  !  Able  pilots  who  had 
frequently  made  the  voyage ;  mads  and  yards  fecured  by  additional  ropes ;  a  large 
fupply  of  fails  and  cables,  thicker  and  ftronger  than  ufual ;  and  a  double  rudder,  that 
in  cafe  one  {hould  be  damaged,  there  might  be  another  to  aft.     The  mariners  were  to 
be  faftened  to  their  pofts  by  ftrong  ropes ;  the  paffengers  (hut  down  below,  and  the 
deck  left  clear  for  the  crew,  a  number  of  whom  flood  with  hatchets  in  their  hands,  ready 
to  cut  away  the  mads  (hould  it  be  neceffary.     The  guns  were  flowed  in  the  hold  as 
ballad,  and  the  port-holes,  windows,  and  every  kind  of  aperture,  carefully  clofed. 
Such  were  the  precautions  taken  in  the  laft  century  on  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  but  how  few  of  them  are  now  neceffary  to  perform  this  voyage  in  perfect 
fafety  !    Of  this  I  have  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  be  certified  by  anEnglilS  gentleman, 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  converfing,  in  Pavia,  in  July  1790, 
And  who  had  twice  doubled  this  Cape  in  his  voyages  to  India ;  a  gentleman  of  great 
refpe&ability  for  his  information,  for  the  various  long  voyages  he  has  made,  and  the 
honourable  employments  he  has  held. 

The  facility  with  which  ibis  paffage  may  now  be  made,  is  therefore  the  confequence 
of  the  perfe&ion  to  which  the  art  of  navigation  has  arrived  ;  and  the  fame  we  may  con- 
clude with  refpe£k  to  Charybdis  and  Scylla,  which  at  prefent  have  nothing  terrible  but 
the  name,  to  thofe  who.  pafs  them  with  the  requifite  precautions  *. 


f  The  minute  obje&t  of  the  concluding  chapter!  are  of  little  confequence. 
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DISSERTATION 

ON    THE 

EARTHQUAKES  IN  CALABRIA  ULTRA; 

WHICH  HAPPENED  IN  THE  YEAR  MDCCLXXXII1. 

By  the  Commander 
DEODATUS  DE  DOLOMIEU. 

[Tranflatcd  from  one  of  the  very  few  Copies  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1784.] 


DEDICATED   TO   DE    LASTERIE    DU    SAILLANT,    COMMANDER   OF    MALTA. 

I  MIGHT  adorn  this  dedication  with  the  namte  of  fome  of  the  great  on  earth,  make 
difplay  of  their  pompous  titles,  their  imaginary  virtues ;  I  prefer  that  of  my  friend,  a 
friend  of  twenty  years  (landing,  whofe  title  to  eulogy  this  circumftance  will  (lamp. 
May  he  deign  to  accept  kindly  this  public  acknowledgement  of  my  attachment. 

The  Chev.  DEODATUS  DE  DOLOMIEU, 

PREFACE. 

THE  prevalence  of  contrary  winds  detaining  me  on  the  fhores  of  Calabria  Ultra 
during  the  whole  of  the  months  of  February  and  March  1784,  and  obliging  me  in 
fucceffion  to  touch  at  almoft  all  the  towns  in  its  weftern  fhores,  I  was  enabled  to 
make  incurfions  into  this  unfortunate  province ;  had  time  to  examine  all  its  ruins,  and 
witnefs  the  extent  of  its  misfortune.  My  inclination  for  lithology  induced  me  to  pay 
,  attention  to  the  nature  of  its  foil,  and  the  compofition  of  its  mountains,  and  what  I 
now  prefent  is  the  refult  of  my  refearches.  I  have  colle&ed  principal  fads  alone,  fuch 
as  local  derangements  will  attefl  for  years  to  come,  and  which  for  centuries  may  con- 
tinue of  intereft  to  the  ftudent  of  nature.  Other  details  form  no  part  of  my  plan.  I 
fhall  neither  give  a  circumftantial  journal  of  the  earthquakes  nor  a  ftatement  of  the  po- 
pulation and  lofs  at  each  feveral  place.  For  this  I  fhould  have  only  to  copy  previous  ac- 
counts, and  my  intention  is  not  to  make  a  great  book,  or  to  repeat  what  others  have 
faid  before.  I  adhere  to  that  chiefly  which  has  been  fomewhat  negle&ed,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  explaining  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  deducing  therefrom  the  principal  phenomena 
which  accompanied  the  fhocks.  I  have  yet  further  for  objeft  to  do  away  that  idea  of 
fomething  miraculous  to  which  preceding  accounts  may  have  given  birth,  relating  moun- 
tains to  have  daftied  again  ft  each  other,  entire  fields  to  have  been  tranfported  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  their  former  fite,  or  thrown  from  one  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
valley,  &c.  fafts,  not  wide  of  truth,  which  muft  appear  highly  extraordinary  diverted 
of  their  local  circumftances,  but  which  a  knowledge  of  the  foil  will  {hew  to  be  natural 
enough.  I  venture  a  theoretic  opinion  alfo  which  appears  to  me  very  probable,  but  to 
which  I  do  not  attach  an  importance  equal  to  that  of  an  exadt  knowledge  of  the  fads 
whence  it  is  deduced.  I  fay  very  little  of  Meffina,  or  Sicily.  In  the  account  afforded 
by  M.  L'AUimand  the  French  Conful  is  given  every  thing  of  confequence  relative  to 
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the  deftru&ion  of  that  city,  whofe  fate;  dreadful  as  it  was,  is  however  no  wife  compa* 
rable  to  that  of  the  towns  of  the, plain  of  Calabria. 

A  multitude  of  details  which  I  have  omitted  may  be  feen  in  different  relations  pub- 
lifhed  at  Naples,  particularly  in  that  of  Doftor  Vivenzio.  But  fads,  interefting  to  the 
naturalift,  are  there  extremely  rare,  and  indeed  the  work  appears  to  be  written  (like 
many  others  on  the  fubjeft)  rather  to  ftrengthen  the  theory  which  afcribes  earthquakes 
to  eleftricity,  than  to  give  any  defcription  of  the  phenomena  which  accompanied  the 
deftru&ion  of  Calabria. 

The  account  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  the  perception  of  a  good  obferver,  who  had 
but  a  few  inilants  to  fpare  for  examination  on  his  trip  to  Calabria. 

Had  the  commiffioners  fent  by  the  Academy  of  Naples  to  Calabria  thought  fit  to  pub- 
lifh  the  refult  of  their  refearches,  I  (hould  have  fupprefled  this  diflertation,  fince  affur- 
edly  I  could  have  no  room  to  add  any  thing  to  the  obfervations  which  they  ought  to  have 

'TOade. 

I  have  added  in  notes  fome  particulars,  which,  though  uneflential  to  the  obje£k  of  the 
diflertation,  may  yet  feem  to  make  the  text  more  eafy  of  comprehenfion  j  they  contain 
moreover  fome  fads  interefting  in  other  points  of  view. 

I  was  accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  de  Godechart,  a  young  man  full  of  zeal,  ardour, 
and  fenfibility.  He  was  of  much  utility  to  me  in  my  fcrutiny,  the  fatigues  attendant  oa 
which  he  ihared  with  me  with  great  patience  and  resolution. 

DISSERTATION,  &c. 

A  temptftatt  not  vmtStmt  porhu  ;  nimlonm  vim  efu/am  eifxnejme  caJenlet  aouas,  UBa  prtptHtmt  :  fvgitntu  mm 
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OF  qll  deftruftive  fcourges  earthquakes  are  the  moft  dreadful,  the  mod  calculated  to 
fpread  terror  and  confternation  wherever  they  are  felt.  Nature,  coimilfed,  feems 
tending  to  deftru&ion,  the  world  towards  an  end.  Similar  to  the  ele&ric  (hock  which 
ftrikes  ere  the  thunders  be  heard  to  warn  of  the  threatened  harm,  earthquakes  (hake, 
overthrow,  and  deftroy,  Without  any  thing  foretelling  their  approach,  without  an  inftant*s 
time  to  avoid  the  impending  danger  f.  Animals,  even  the  moft  ftupid  among  them,  have 
an  advantage  denied  to  man,  a  foreboding  of  thefe  fatal  events ;  their  inftinft,  or  their 
.fenfes  more  delicate  than  ours,  by  impreffions  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  admo- 
nifh  them  fome  feconds  beforehand,  when,  by  their  cries  and  impatience,  they  fhew 
their  inquietude  and  dread  \ .     Yet  would  a  fimilar  capacity  at  all  times  enable  man  to 

place 

*  Ports  fecure  us  from  ftorms,  the  flickering  roof  from  (hower-cfFufing  clouds  and  the  continued  torrent ; 
fire  follows  not  who  fly  ;  caves  underground,  grots  dug  below  the  waves,  ftiicld  from  the  bolts  and  threaten** 
ing  (hafts  of  heaven  ;  the  plague  is  avoided  by  a  change  of  place  i  for  every  ill  befidc  there  is  a  remedy  :  this 
wide  ft  fprcads  inevitable  it*  avidity,  and  general  its  harm.  For  not  only  docs  it  deftroy  houfes,  families,  or 
tingle  towns,  it  overturns  whole  nations,  and  lays  whole  regions  wafte..  , 

\  The  deftru&ive  (hock of  the  5th  of  February  was  bidden,  inftantaneous  \  nothing  foretold,  nothing  an- 
nounced its  happening  ;  it  mook  and  overturned  at  once,  nor  allowed  of  time  to  fly. 

\  The  prefctence  of  animals  of  the  approach  of  earthquakes  is  a  (inguTar  phenomenon,  and  is  the  more 
furpriiing  to  us  from  our  ignorance  by  what  feafe  they  receive  the  intimation.     It  is  common  to  all  fpecie?, 

particularly 
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place  himfelf  in  fafety  ?  No,  not  the  quickeft  flight,  the  ftrongeft  #  or  the  flighted  and 
teaft  elevated  building,  not  all  the  precautions  of  human  forefight  could  fhield  him  from 
the  threatened  death.  In  the  mid(t  of  his  flight  he  is  fwallowed  by  the  gaping  earth  f; 
the  ground  on  which  is  built  his  gorgeous  palace,  or  his  humble  cot,  is  either  funk  in 
an  abyfs,  or  carried  away  to  a  diftance,  entirely  overthrown ;  now  a  mountain  flips 
from  its  bafe  and  loads  it  with  its  ruin ;  and  now  the  valleys  clofe  and  give  it  burial. 
The  lofs  of  his  property,  although  tije  whole  fhould  go,  the  lols  of  his  family,  his  friends, 
nay  death  itfelf  is  not  the  greateft  ill  he  has  to  dread.  Interred  alive  beneath  a  heap 
of  ruins,  which  yet  break  not  the  vault  above  his  head  where  he  has  (ought  afylum,  he 
is  condemned  to  die  of  hunger  and  madr.efs  J,  curfing  his  friends  and  family,  whofe 
indifference  he  accufes,  and  tardinefs  to  aflift :  unwilling  they  have  fhared  a  (imilar 
fate§,  unknowing  that  thofe  who  furvive  this  almoft  general  cataftrophe  attempt  iavain  to 
releafe  him  from  the  piles  with  which  he  is  overwhelmed.    They  hear  his  voice,  his 

cries 


>  ^ 


particularly  dogs,  gecfe,  and  domed ic  fowls.  The  bowlings  of  the  dogs  in  the  Greets  of  Medina  were  fo 
violent,  that  they  were  ordered  to  be  killed*  During  eclipfes  animals  evince  a  nearly  firailar  inquietude  ; 
on  the  annular  eclipfe  of  the  fun  in  1764,  the  agitation  and  cries  of  dome  (Vic  animals  continued  for  a  great 
pa?  t  of  the  time,  not  wit  hilar,  ding  its  light  was  no  more  diminifhed  by  it,  than  it  would  have  been  by  the  in- 
terposition of  a  dark,  thick  cloud  :  the  difference  of  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  was  fcarcely  fenfible.  What 


this  town  was  promoted  a  long  time  before  by  the  earthquakes  which  at  different  times  fince  1693  had  (haken 
and  loofened  all  the  houfes ;  and  the  want  of  population  and  means  of  reparation*  A  new  convent  folidly 
conftru&ed  in  the  middle  of  the  town  Suffered  no  injury.  But  in  Calabria  nothing  was  capable  of  refilling 
the  violence  of  the  (hocks.  The  handfome  convent  of  Benedictines  at  Soriano,  rebuilt  with  equal  magnifi- 
cence and  folidity  after  the  earthquakes  of  1 659,  was  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  notwithstanding,  for 
the  purpofe  of  avoiding  the  fame  fate  it  experienced  at  that  period,  (an  epoch  fimilarly  difaftrous  to  Ca- 
labria,) the  walls  were  made  extremely  thick,  and  the  foundations  peculiarly  good,  and  of  excellent  ma- 
aerials. 

f  A  number  of  peafants  belonging  to  the  plain  of  Calabria  flying  acrofs  the  country  wereing  ulphed  ia 
feu*ge  chafms,  which  opened  under  their  feet,  and  difappeared : 

Injnpcr  tonltrua  fob  ptdtbus  hiat  abjffus. 

t  A  fourth  part  of  the  vi&ims  of  the  earthquake  of  February  5th,  who  were  buried  alive  under  the 
crumbled  ruins  of  their  buildings,  would  have  furvived  if  they  had  been  promptly  fuccoured*  But  in  fuch 
a  general  difafter  there  was  a  want  of  hands,  every  one  was  occupied  with  his  own  misfortunes  or  thofe  of  hi* 
family,  and  paid  no  attention  to  indifferent  perfons.  At  one  inftant  the  mod  affecting  iaftances  of  filial 
and  conjugal  affection,  even  to  the  extent  of  lelf-devotion^  were  exhibited,  and  a&s  of  cruelty  and  atrocity 
which  make  humanity  (hudder.  Whilll  here  you  faw  a  mother  with  difhevelled  hair,  and  covered  over  with 
blood,  haften  to  the  Hill  undulating  fpot  where  a  falling  beam  had  ftruck  her  infant  from  her  arms,  there  a 
bewildered  hufband  braving  death  itfelf  in  fearch  of  a  darling  fpoufe;  at  the  fame  time  might  be  feen  monftera 
dafhiqg  forwards  in  midft  of  the  tottering  walls,  fearlefs  or  every  danger,  trampling  beneath  their  feet  the 
half  interred  bodies  of  men  who  claimed  their,  fuccour  in  their  way,  to  fatisfy  their  blind  cupidity,  by  the 
plunder  of  the  houfes  of  the  rich.  They  dripped  the  living  bodies  of  fuch  unfortunate  beings  as  would 
even  have  repaid  with  ufury  their  charitable  aid.  I  lodged  at  Poltftcna  in  the  hut  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
interred  beneath  the  ruins-of  hi*  houfe,  his  body  immured,  his  legs  aloft  in  the  air.  His  own  fervant,  in 
lieu  of  affording  him  afBftance,  after  taking  the  filver  buckles  ftom  his  (hoes,  ran  off  with  his  (rooty.  For 
the  mod  part,  the  lower  order  of  people  in  Calabria  evinced  incredible  deoravity  in  midfl  of  all  the  horror* 
of  the  earthquake.  The  greater  part  of  the  farming-men  were  in  the  fields  upon  the  (hock  of  the  5th  of 
February  taking  place.;  they  immediately  ruflicd  to  the  towns  ilill  fmothered  in  the  dud  occafioned  by  their 
recent  fall :  they  flew  to  them,  not  to  give  affiftance,  not  from  any  fentiment  of  humanity  excited  by  fuch 
dreadful  circumllances,  but  to  plunder.  ' 

§  I  have  converted  with  a  great  number  of  perfons  dug  from  the  ruins  in  the  different  towns  1  vifitcd,  all  of 
whom  fancied  their  houfes  the  only  ones  that  had  fuffered,  having  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  deftru&ion,  and 
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cries,  the  bulk  of  rain  refills  their  efforts,  and  hinders  his  liberation  *.  They  are  un- 
able to  afford  him  the  flighted  comfort,  and  to  the  very  laft  does  he  preferve  the  atrocious, 
the  heart  rending  idea,  that  all  his  friends  on  earth  were  only  wretches  and  mod:  un- 
grateful monfters.  But  when  fire  joins  its  ravage  lo  that  of  the  quivering  earth,  to 
what  new  horror  then  is  he  not  fubjeft  ?  By  flow  degrees  it  gains  the  fallen  beams  and 
different  wood- work  of  the  ruined  buildings ;  it  reaches  him  at  laft ;  penned  in  the  fatal 
fpot,  all  effort  fruitlefs  to  avoid  his  fate,  he  perifhe^  the  death  of  facrilegious  criminals 
and  regicides  f,  and  curies  with  apparent  reafon  a  deftiny  which  confounds,  with  the 
guilty,  the  innocent. 

Such  neverthelefs  was  the  fate  of  a  part  of  the  viftims  of  the  earthquake  of  1783. 
Who  then  without  fhuddering  can  contemplate  the  difafters  of  Calabria  ?  Who  with- 
out a  tear  behold  the  fineft  country  in  nature  ravaged  with  unexampled  fury  by  earth- 
quakes ?  Who  in  fhort  contemplate  the  fite  of  towns  where  even  the  ground  on  which 
they  flood  has  difappeared,  and  the  pofition  of  which  was  only  to  be  determined  by  the 
objects  with  which  it  was  furrounded.  Such  are  the  firft  ideas  that  occur  to  thofe  travel- 
ling through  Calabria  Ultra ;  fuch  the  fenfations  I  experienced  at  every  ftep  I  took  on 
vifiting  this  unfortunate  province  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  1784;  fuch 
indeed  are  the  impreffions  which  prevent  our  confidering  objefts  with  fufficient  delibe- 
ration to  examine  into  effe&s  and  thenc*  afcend  to  caufes.     The  ftudent  of  nature 


wondered  at  the  delay  of  afiiftance.  A  woman  in  the  borough  of  Ctncofrondt  was  found  alive  on  the  feventh 
day  after  the  cataftrophe.  Two  children  near  her  had  pcrifhed  of  hunger,  and  already  were  in  a  ftate  of 
putrefatiion.  One  reclined  on  its  mother's  thigh  had  infec"led  the  place  of  contact  fo  as  to  occafion  it  to 
putrify.  Numbers  were  buried  for  three,  four,  and  five  dayq ;  I  faw  them,  fpoke  to,  and  questioned  them 
refpe&ing  their  fenfations  in  this  terrible  predicament.  Of  all  the  phyfical  evils  they  endured  the  maft 
dreadful  to  them  was  third.  The  firft  exprcflion  manifefted  by  animals  alio,  fome  of  which  were  reftored 
to  light  after  a  fail  of  fifty  days,  was  want  of  drink  ;  their  third  was  in  fat  fable.  Several  petfons  thus  buried 
alive  fupported  their  misfortune  with  unexampled  conilancy,  a  conilancy  of  which  one  fhjuld  think  human 
nature,  but  from  complete  ftupefa&ion  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  could  not  be  capable.  A.  pretty  woman 
of  Oppido,  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  at  that  inftant  near  her  time  \  fhe  was  buned  beneath  the  ruins  for 
the  fpace  of  thirty  hours,  and,  being  extricated  by  her  hufband,  was  delivered  a  few  hours  after  as  fafely  a3 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  vificed  her  hut,  and  among  a  number  of  queftions.  I  aiked  what  were  her 
thoughts  at  the  timt.  —  "  /  waited,"  was  her  reply. 

*  In  many  towns  it  happened  that  parents  and  faithful  fervants,  in  fearch  of  per f on 3  dear  to  them  could' 
hear  their  moans,  could  recognize  their  voices,  were  certain  of  the  fpot  where  they  were  buried  ;  yet  could 
not  fuccour  them.  The  piled  mafs  refilled  all  their  llrength,  and  made  of  no  avail  their  2eal  and  efforts.  In 
vain  did  they  implore  another's  aid  ;  their  groans,  their  tears*  were  liftened  to  by  none.  Stretched  on  the 
ruins,  they  were  fcen  invoking  death  to  releafe  their  relations  from  their  horrid  fituation,  invoking  it  for 
themfelves,  as  the  only  alleviation  of  their  mifery.  Yet  even  this  comfort  was  denied  them,  as  at  times  for 
days  together  they  heard  the  moans  of  the  wretched,  buried  beneath  their  feet. 

'  Whole  families  were  overwhelmed  together,  without  a  (ingle  individual  efcaptng  ;  in  fuch  cafes  tha  tombs 
were  trampled  on  wbcre  they  were  inhumed  alive,  their  voices  were  diftinguifhed,  yet  would  not  their  fate 
excite  a  fingle  tear.  At  Terra  Nova,  four  Auguftine  monks,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  vaulted  facrilty, 
the  arch  of  which  fupported  the  immenfe  ruins  with  which  it  was  overwhelmed,  made  their  cries  heard  from 
ainidft  the  piled  heap,  for  the  fpace  of  four  days  even ;  but  one  of  the  convent  was  faved,  and  of  what  avail 
were  the  llrength  of  one  to  remove  the  quantity  of  rubbifh  which  buried  his  companions  ?  By  degrees  their 
voices  died  away,  and  fcveral  days  after  their  four  bodies  were  found  clafped  in  each  others  arms. 

More  than  half  the  victims  crufhed  by  the  fall  of  Terra  Nova  remained  amid  the  ruins,  and  when  I  paflcd 
by  them  on  the  20th  Feb.  1784,  they  exhaled  a  moft  infupportable  and  infectious  flench. 

f  When^all  the  buildings  of  the  town  of  Oppido  were  levelled  by  the  moft  violent  (hocks  and  elevations 
of  the  eat thy  the  wood-work  of  part  of  the  buildings  overturned  fucceffivcly  caught  fire ;  hence  it  became 
impoffible  to  forward  any  fuccour.  and  moft  of  fuch  as  might  have  been  laved  from  the  ruins  were  made  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  Twenty  nuns  of  the  order  of  St,  Clair  were  difcovered  calcined  beneath  the  wreck  of 
their  convent. 
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muft  be  on  Ws- guard  againft  thefe  attacks  of  ferifibility  as  well  as  againft  the  warpings  of 
his  imagination  to  enable  him  to  fee  no  more  in  the  origin  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  mul- 
titude of  families,  and  the  deftru&ion  of  forty  thou fand  of  his  fellow  creatures,  than  a 
flight  effort  of  nature  #,  and  to  qualify  him  to  (trip  the  various  relations  of  all  thofe  dif- 
figurements  with  which  they  have  been  clothed  by  terror  and  fuperftition. 

Hiftory  makes  no  mention  of  any  earthquake  the  fhocks  of  which  were  fo  violent,  the 
effeds  fo  deflru&ive,  as  thofe  which  defolated  Calabria  in  the  year  1783.  This  pheno- 
menon Angular  enough  is  fufficiently  impofing  to  intereft  the  ftudent  of  nature,  even 
when  dripped  of  the  marvellous  in  which  it  has  been  drefled  in  previous  relations ;  and 
will  be  belt  explained  by  feweft  words.  The  fhocks  were  extremely  violent  f ;  this  is  an 
indifputable  fa&.  They  produced  in  Calabria  Ultra  effeds,  confequential  in  themfelves* 
upon  regarding  local  circumftances ;  this  is  a  fecond  truth  which  may  require  farther 
elucidation,  and  which  I  (hall  endeavour  to  render  equally  evident  with  the  former,  ia 
deftribing  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  country  on  which  it  exerted  its  greateft  violence. 
Thence  fhall  I  deduce  the  reafon  why  certain  towns  were  almoft  wholy  exempt  from  the 
general  fcourge,  notwithftanding  they  were  comprehended  within  the  fpace  under  which 
its  ftrongefi  efforts  were  exhibited,  near  the  center  where  the  moft  violent  fhocks  were- 
felt ;  why  other  towns  adjoining  them  remain  but  heaps  of  ruins ;  and  why  again  others 
leave  behind  them  no  trace  of  their  exiftence. 

The  fhocks  of  the  earthquake  in  Calabria  however  violent  were  experienced  on  ft. 
fpace  by  no  means  great,  and  appear  to  have  had  a  local  caufe.  Its  limits  were  the 
extremity  of  Calabria  Citra  on  the  one  fide ;  eaftward  it  exercifed  no  great  ravage  be- 
yond Cape  Colonne ;  nor  weflward  beyond  the  town  of  Amanthea.  Medina  is  the  only- 
town  in  Sicily  which  participated  the  difaders  of  the  continent ;  and  if  beyond  this  towa 
any  flight  occillations  were  felt,  they  were  no  other  than  therefultof  a  trivial  revulfion. 
The  fpace,  therefore,  on  which  this  terrible  fcourge  difplayed  itfelf,  was  a  length  of  thirty 
leagues  by  the  whole  breadth  of  Calabria.  Within  this  fpace,  all  places  felt  not  equally 
the  fhocks,  nor  fuffered  all  the  fame  definition.  The  variety  of  the  confequences  of  this* 
earthquake  was  as  great  as  the  diver fity  of  pofitions.  All  did  not  receive  fimilar  fhocks, 
and  thefe  effeds  remain  inexplicable  with  thofe  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  foil 
and  local  circumftances. 

Calabria  Ultra,  in  its  lower  part,  may  be  regarded  as  a  peninfula  termfnating  Italy, 
formed  by  the  indentation  of  the  oppofite  gulphs  of  Squilacci  and  Sant  Euphemia.    It  is 

*  An  effort  but  little  more  violent  on  the  part  of  nature  might  have  proved  fufficient  to  caufe  a  general 
cataftrophe,  to  change  entirely  the  prtfent  face  of  things,  to  plunge  in  eternal  oblivion  theprefent  age,  and 
ages  gone  before,  to  annihilate  all  monuments  of  the  arts  and  faience*  of  man,  and  bring  back  human  na- 
ture to  its  moft  early  infancy.  We  calculate  the  tffedto  of  nature  from  our  mcarr:  alone  ;  (he  appears  to  us 
terrible,  and  clad  in  all  her  might  on  diverging  from  any  of  thofe  laws  to  which  we  rate  her  fubje&,  and  by 
which  to  our  vifion  /he  feems  to  be  influenced.  Yet  what  to  her,  compared  with  the  globe,  is  the  fpace  of 
a  dozen  of  leagues  ?  what  indeed  with  regard  to  the  folar  fyilem  were  the  entire  mutation  of  our  conti- 
nents? How  many  the  general  revolutions  which  the  globe  has  experienced  that  we  inhabit!'  How 
often  has  it  changed  its  form !  On  all  fides  we  difcover  veltiges  of  its  revolutions  and  cataftrophe3  ;  our 
imagination,  which  cannot  embrace  the  whole  of  them,  is  loft  in  the  gulph  of  time,  before  the  date  of  hif- 
tory. He  who  firft  conceived  that  the  ocean  had  changed  its  bed  $  that  ia  to  (ay,  that  formerly  an  order 
of  things  exifted  the  reverfe  of  their  prefent  date,  imagined  that  he  had  advanced  a  highly  bold  opinion  ; 
our  globe  however  may  have  experienced  twenty  fimilar  changes.  The  fuppofition  of  one  alone  explains 
nothing.  We  trample  in  fecurity  on  the  wreck  of,  poflibly,  ajdozen  of  former  worlds ;  yet  (hudder  if  na- 
ture vary  the  leaft  from  her  general  plan. 

.   f  The  (hocks  were  fo  violent  that'  men  on  the  level  plain  were  thrown  down  by  them.     Trees,  fupported* 
by  their  trunks,  bent  even  to  the  earth  and  touched  it  with  their  tops.     Numbers  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  others  broken  ftiort  to  the  ground. 
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traverfed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Appennines,  which,  defcribing  a  fpecies  of  arch,  ter- 
minate at  Cape  Dell  Armi9  oppofite  to  Taormina  in  Sicily,  and  fronting  the  Neptunian 
mountains,  which,  notwithftanding  the  channel  which  feparates  them,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  continuance  of  the  fame  chain,  being  of  fimilar  nature,  and  running  apparently 
in  the  fame  dire&ion.  Below  the  gulph  of  Sant  Euphcmia  a  ridge  of  the  Appennines 
leaves  the  principal  chain,  extends  almoft  at  right  angles  in  a  weTtern  dire&ion,  forms 
the  vail  promontory  terminated  by  Capes  Zambrone  2nd  Vaticano,  and  enclofes  the  gulph 
of  Sant  Eupbemia.  Another  ridge  proceeds  in  a  fimilar  direction  below  the  immenfe 
mount  dfpramot,  and  ends  at  the  point  of  land  called  Pezzo9  which  jetting  out  oppofite 
to  Meffina,  inclofes  on  one  fide  the  narrow  channel  called  El  Faro.  The  fort  of  baton 
formed  by  thefe  mountains  is  what  is  called  the  plain  of  Calabria,  or  of  Monte  Leone, 
and  mod  commonly  The  Plain  alone.  This  name  caufes  a  falfe  idea,  for  the  foil  inclofed 
within  this  fpace  is  neither  even  nor  horizontal,  as  its  title  feems  to  indicate,  but  of  un- 
equal furface,  and  is  traverfed  by  vallies  and  deep  ravines.  PolEbly  its  defignation  may 
be  given  it  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  lofty  mountains  by  which  it  is  inclofed.  The  fur- 
face  is  a  gentle  Hope  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  run  from  north  to  fouth 
to  the  fea-fhore,  where  it  ends  in  a  low  beach  of  a  circular  fhape,  the  radius  inwards, 
making  the  gulph  of  Palma.  Within  this  fpace,  enclofed  as  I  have  defcribed  by  three 
ridges  of  mountains,  is  it  that  the  efforts  of  nature  were  moft  violent ;  this  is  the  un- 
fortunate foil  which  exhibits  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  the  towns  which  formerly'  flood 
there;  here  it  is  that  all  the  inhabitants  feemed  doomed  to  inevitable  death;  this 
therefore  is  that  part  of  Calabria  which  I  have  moft  particularly  to  defcribe. 

The  Appennines,  after  running  through  Italy,  and  in  their  whole  courfe  exhibiting 
nothing  but  calcareous  mountains,  here  raife  their  heads  aloft,  and  (hew  the  naked  gra- 
nite and  flaty  (tone  which  are  exhibited  to  view  in  them  alone,  and  form  the  extremity 
of  this  long  chain.  Thefe  fubftances,  which  one  would  look  upon  as  primitive  in  com- 
panion to  the  formation  of  all  others,  and  lower  than  which  they  are  almoft  uniformly 
(ituated,  feem  to  prefent  an  immoveable  bafe;  and  the  mountains  which  they 
conftitute  fixing  their  roots  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  every 
viciffitude ;  neverthelefs,  at  their  bafe  was  it  that  the  moft  violent  (hocks  were  felt,  nor 
were  they  themfelves  free  from  fuch  convulfive  motions  as  deftroyed  whatfoever  was 
found  at  their  feet. 

The  whole  of  the  Appennines  which  overlook  the  plain,  the  fummits  or  elevated 
groupes  of  fome  of  which  bear  the  diftin&ive  names  of  Monte  Jego3  Monte  Sagra, 
Monte  Caulone,  Monte  JEfoP,  Afpramontey  &c.  is  formed  almoft  entirely  of  a  hard  and 
folid  granite,  compofed  of  three  fubftances,  quartz,  white  feltfpar,  and  black  mica. 
It  is  almoft  the  only  kind  of  (lone  the  fragments  of  which  are  found  at  the  foot  of 
mountains,  it  is  the  only  (tone  that  is  carried  away  by  the  torrents,  and  fuch  buildings  on 
the  plain  as  are  compofed  of  folid  materials  are  conftru&ed  of  thefe  alone  *•  On  fome 
mafies  of  this  granite,  on  the  back  of  fome  mountains  and  on  certain  fummits,  are  ad- 
herent depofits  of  calcareous  ftone,  which  look  as  if  the  remnants  of  larger  mafies,  di- 
minifhed  by  time  and  rain.     On  fome  fummits,  alfo,  rocbede  corne  is  found,  and  flaty 

•  Materials  for  building  are  exceedingly  rare  throughout  all  this  part  of  Calabria.  The  houfes  of  the 
wealthy,  and  the  churches,  are  built  of  fronts  carried  along  by  the  torrents  ;  the  cafes  for  the  windows  and 
doors  of  granite  hewn  in  the  mountains/  confequently  very  dear  on  account  of  the  labour  and  expenoe  of 
carriage  to  other  places*  The  houfes  and  inclofuttsof  the  poor  are  made  of  clay,  mixed  with  land  and 
Jtraw,  fhaped  into  bricks  and  dried  in  the  fun.  This  dearth  of  materials  for  building  will  prevent  a  change 
of  the  fite  of  feveral  towns  which  would  be  much  better  placed  a  few  miles  from  their  former  pofition,  but 
the  inhabitants  refufe  to  go  to  a  diftance,  expecting  to  find  10  the  wreck  of  their  ancient  habitations  ma- 
terials wherewith  to  conftrud  new  dwellings. 
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fcboerk  (hornblend);  fragments  thereof  are  met  with  in  the  ruins  of  Terra  nova f  Oppido% 
and  Santa  Cbri/iina.  Thefe  mountains  are  very  fteep,  their  fummits  bare,  and  many 
of  them  inacceffible.  They  wear  that  appearance  of  age  and  degradation  fo  commonly 
obferved  in  mountains  of  the  fame  defcription :  at  their  bafe,  which  is  prolonged,  have 
been  fucceffively  deppfited,  to  a  very  great  depth,  layers  of  quartzy  fand,  galena,  grey 
and  white  clay,  and  grains  of  ftltfpar  and  mica  proceeding  from  the  decompoficion  of 
the  granite  \  the  whole  mingled  with  lhells,  and  marine  fragments.  This  mafs  of  mat- 
ters, which  have  no  connection  with  each  other,  and  are  without  confidence,  appears  to 
be  a  depofit  of  the  fea,  which  driven  by  the  weftern  tvind  beat  againft  the  foot  of  thefe 
mountains  at  a  period  much  anterior  to  the  prefent  order  of  things,  frittered  off  certain 
particles  from  the  rock,  and  brought  with  it  from  its  undulating  motion  fome  others  from 
diftances  very  remote. 

This  depofit,  at  firft  horizontal,  from  north  to  fouth  and  inclined  from  eaft  to  weft* 
as  appears  by  the  dire&ion.  of  the  flrata  afterwards  received  a  new  furface,  either  owing 

S  currents  of  the  fea  itfelf,  or  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  was  formed  into 
e  fucceffion  of  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  which,  reclining  on  each  other,  terminate 
in  a  low  fhore  on  the  margin  of  the  fea.  The  progrefs  and  the  fpoils  of  vegetation, 
and  other  caufes  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  have  clothed  this  moveable  bafe  with 
a  ftratum  of  vegetable  earth,  argillaceous,  black,  or  reddifli,  very  ftrong,  very  tenacious* 
and  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  in  thicknefs.  This  kind  of  outward  bark  gives  a  de- 
gree of  folidity  to  the  foil  which  is  additionally  bound  together  by  the  numerous  roots  of 
trees  growing  on  its  furface.  Thefe  roots  penetrate  to  a  great  depth  in  fearch  of  that 
humidity  always  contained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  land. 

This  part  of  Calabria  is  watered  by  ftreams  from  the  upper  mountains,  well  reple- 
nifhed  in  winter  and  fpring,  and  which  after  rain  or  the  thawing  of  fnow  precipitate  * 
themfelves  in  torrents  through  the  plain.  Then  do  they  bear  away  before  thenv what- 
ever they  meet  in  their  way,  and  when  once  they  have  made  themfelves  a  furrow  through' 
the  vegetable  earth,  they  eafily  work  a  paflage  in  a  foil  which  can  make  no  refiftance. 
Thus  they  make  ravines  of  an  extreme  depth,  at  times  fix;  hundred  feet,  but  the  fides 
always  remain  fteep  and  almoft  perpendicular,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  ftratum  of 
earth  teflilated  by  the  roots  of  trees,  preventing  the  mafs  beneath  from  forming,  a  floping 
bank.  The  whole  country  therefore  is  cut  in  furrows,  and  gorges  of  great  or  fmaUer 
depth  and  width,  in  which  fmall  rivers  run  whofe  tributary  waters  form  the  two  rivers- 
Metramo  and  Petrazzo.  Thefe  fall  into  the  fea  at  a  fhort  diftance  from  each  other, 
flowing  through  the  lower  part  of  the  plain,  of  which  they  continually  increafe  the  ex* 
tent  by  the  depofits  they  form  at  their  mouth.  Their  banks,  which  are  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  are  fufceptible  of  irrigation,  are  yet  not  the  bed  cultivated  part  of  this  beauts 
fuj  country ;  they  are  uninhabitable  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  air. 

This  change  effe&ed  by  water  has  produced  two  confequences.  In  the  firft  place  it 
has  formed  a  vaft  jiumber  of  gorges  and  valleys,  which  have  parcelled  out  and  divided 
the  ancient  foil.  Some  of  thefe  valleys  are  fufceptible  of  cultivation  }  others  ftill  are 
infertile,  owing  to  their  being  covered  by  the  floods  of  e^ch  fucceeding  year  with  a  new 
depofit  of  fand,  gravel,  and  different  dilapidations  of  the  upper  ground.  Almoft  all  of 
them  are  increafed  by  very  lofty  efcarpments  refembling  walls ;  fome  of  them,  having 
acquired  a  degree  of  flope,  are  covered  with  trees  which  add  to  their  folidity ;  none 
however  have  inclination  fufficient  to  fuftain  their  load  on  a  bafe  proportionate  to  the 
height.  Such  parts  of  the  ancient  plain  as  have  not  been  affetted  by  the  torrents,  re- 
main above  thefe  valleys  and  form  flats,  the  elevation  of  which  is  uniformly  the  fame,. 
the  dimenfions  various y  conftantly  are  they  interfered  by  the  ravines  I  have  defcribed.. 
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Some  of  thefe  flats,  perfe&ly  infulated,  refemble  thofe  calcareous  mountains  with  flat  tops 
v.  hich  are  frequently  found  in  plains,  the  ftrata  in  which  correfpohded  with  thcfe  of  the 
reft  in  their  vicinity.  Nature  might,  by  a  violent  motion  of  its  waves  in  the  body  of 
waters  which  form  the  fea,  have  anciently  effeded  the  fame  operation  On  calcareous 
mattes,  then  much  fofter  than  what  they  are  at  prefent,  as  now  before  our  eyes  on  the 
fandy  plains  of  Calabria* 

This  part  of  Calabria  of  which  I  have  afforded  a  flight  (ketch  is  by  much  the  richeft, 
not  only  from  the  extreme  fertility  of  its  foil,  but  from  the  great  variety  of  its  produc- 
tions *.  It  is  likewife  the  mod  peopled.  An  immenfe  number  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  are  fpread  over  its  furface :  many  of  them  were  fituated  on  the  Hopes  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  chain,  fome  on  thofe  flat  elevations  which  the  torrents  had  refpefted,  and 
which  I  have  before  defcribed ;  others  again  on  fmall  inclined  plains,  which  have  a  view 
of  the  fea  at  confiderable  diftance.  There  are  but  two  maritime  towns,  Palmi  and  Bay- 
tiara.  The  inhabitants  generally  fele&ed  elevated  fituations,  in  order  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  more  healthy,  a  more  pleafant  (ituation,  and  a  more  extended  profpeft. 
Many  of  thefe  towns,  however,  that  they  might  not  be  too  for  from  the  water  which 
flowed  into  thevallies,  were  eftablilhed  near  the  efcarpment  on  the  brink  of  the  ravines. 
This  fituation  was  the  caufe  of  the  lingular  circumftance  which  accompanied  their 
ruin. 

The  mafs  of  the  branch  of  the  Appennines,  which,  as  I  have  noticed,  extend  at  a 
right  angle  and  form  a  promontory  terminated  by  Capes  Zambrone  and  Vaticano,  as 
well  as  its  bafe  is  granite,  but  not  always  naked.  It  is  entirely  bare  on  the  efcarpments 
which  line  the  coaft  beween  Capes  Zambrone  and  Vaticano ;  there  it  is  in  enormous 
mafles,  in  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  difcoyer  either  ftrata  or  fymmetrical  order. 
This  granite  is  exceedingly  hard  ;  its  granite  and  component  parts  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  plain.  On  them  are  vifible  large  pa- 
rallelopipedal  flairs,  produced  by  a  confufed  cryftallization  occafioned  by  fome  fort  of 
precipitation  f. 

This  promontory,  which  I  fliall  call  Tropaea,  on  account  of  the  town  built  below  it 
between  the  two  capes,  draws  back  from  its  bafe  towards  its  fummit,  and  prefents  four 
ftfiall  plains  prolonged  from  one  cape  to  the  other  in  terraces,  like  the  feats  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  feparated  by  fteep  Hopes.  Here  you  diftinguifti  the  gradation  of  the  matter 
of  which  the  body  of  the  mountain  is  compofed.     Solid  granite  forms  the  firft  ter- 

.*  It  is  impoffible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  aftontfhing  fertility  of  Calabria,  particularly  of  that 
part  called  The  Plain.  The  fields,  covered  with  olive-trees  of  larger  growth  than  any  feen  elfewhere,  are 
yet  productive  of  grata.  Vines  load  with  their  branches  the  trees  on  which  they  climb,  yet  lcffen  not  their' 
crops.  The  country,  from  the  immenfe  number  of  trees  with  which  it  is  covered,  refembles  a  vail  foreft, 
and  yet  produces  grain  fufficient  for  its  confumption.  All  things  grow  there  :  and  nature  feems  to  an- 
ticipate the  wifhes  of  the  hufbandman.  There  is  never  a  fufficiency  of  hands  to  gather  the  whole  of  the 
olives  which  finally  fall  and  rot  at  the  bottom  of  the  trees  which  bore  them,  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  Crouds  of  foreigners,  principally  Sicilians,  come  there  to  help  to  gather  them,  and  (hare  the  pro- 
fits with  the  grower.  Oil  is  their  chief  article  of  exportation,  of  which  it  may  truly  be  faid  a  river  dreams 
annually  from  Calabria.  In  other  parts  the  principal  production  is  filk,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  made 
there.  In  every  quarter  their  wines  are  good  and  plenteous.  The  people,  in  fhort,  would  be  the  happieft 
on  earth  if  .  .  .  but  it  forms  no  part  of  my  plan  to  criticife  either  the  government  or  the  individuals  who 
hold  great  poffcffions  in  Calabria. 

f  This  granite  is  worked ;  it  ferves  to  make  fteps  for  flairs,  citterns,  and  other  fimilar  works.  I  believe 
that  a  part  of  the  columns  of  granite  which  are  feen  at  Naples  and  various  towns  of  Sicily,  and  which  are 
termed  oriental  granite,  not  with  (Ian  ding  they  are  not  red,  were  taken  from  thefe  rocks*  On  examining  them,I 
found  in  an  efcarpment  on  the  fea-fhore  below  the  village  of  Paryhilia  an  ancient  quarry, in  which  are  a  number 
of  large  handfome  columns  already  cut,  others  begun,  and  fragments  of  a  number  broken  in  the  operation  of 
cutting  them. 
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race  *  ;  above  it  is  a  great  thicknefs  of  decompounded  granite,  the  grains  of  which  have 
loft  their  adherence,  and  fait  afunder  with  the  flighted  fhock.  In  this  fpecies  of  rotten  rock 
the  waters  have  opened  deep  ravines,  particularly  in  Cape  Zimbrone,  in  which  they 
have  made  frightful  cuts  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  mountain  ;  the  fides  of  which 
however,  although  fteep,  have  yet  a  trifle  of  inclination,  being  deftitute  of  a  folid  cruft 
at  top  to  keep  the  earth  together  and  prevent  its  giving  way.  Upon  the  granite  in  a 
ftate  of  decompofition  is  a  layer  of  fine  quartzy  white  fand,  feveral  hundred  feet  in 
thicknefs,  in  which  I  found  a  number  of  marine  bodies,  particularly  a  quantity  of  fuperb 
ecbinometres.  Finally,  the  loftieft  part  of  this  mountain,  that  which  forms  its  fummit, 
is  a  white  calcareous  (lone  in  horizontal  beds.  This  flattened  fummit  is  the  fingle, 
calcareous,  infulated  mountain  called  Poro9  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle: 
it  forms  a  fort  of.  unequal  plain,  which  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the  great  chain  palling' 
below  Monte  Leone.  But  this  lofty  flat  does  not  partake  of  the  fertility  of  the  plains 
or  Hopes  which  it  commands. 

The  town  of  Tropea,  on  the  fea-ftiore  towards  the  bafe  of  the  promontory,  is  fituated 
on  a  rock  of  granite  projecting  a  little  into  the  fea,  which  it  commands.  The  exterior 
part  of  this  granite  is  coated  with  a  fandy  calcareous  rock,  feebly  concreted  and  full  of 
marine  bodies.  A  fimilar  calcareous  concretion  adheres  to  the  granite  in  fome  other 
parts  of  the  coaft. 

The  fide  of  this  mountain  towards  the  fouth,  in  that  part  adjoining  which  Nkotera  is 
fituated,  expofes  a  naked  mafs  of  large  grained  granite  of  a  fuperb  quality,  the  blocks  of 
which  are  very  large,  and  fit  for  the  mod  beautiful  works.  In  the  upper  part  the  granite  is 
decompounded,  but  is  lefs  friable  than  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Tropea.  It  is  crofted 
by  veins  of  micaceous  feltfpar  ;  one  part  of  which  refembles  the petunze  de  Saint  Trii  in 
the  Limoufin,  and  the  other  changes  into  clay. 

As  you  examine  this  fide  of  the  mountain  towards  Miletto  and  Vallelunga  ;  the  folid 
granite  appears  to  bury  itfelf  in  the  earth  fo  as  to  leave  only  that  part  expofed  which  is 
in  a  ftate  of  decompofition,  a  quartzy  fand,  and  white  micaceous  clay,  rather  un&uous 
and  dudUle,  which  poffibly  may  alfo  be  the  refult  of  a  decompofition  of  feltfpar.  Thefe 
matters  form  the  Hopes,  leaning  againft  the  mountain,  which  the  waters  eafily  pene- 
trate, opening  for  themfelves  profound  ravines  and  valleys.  The  town  of  Miletto  was 
built  on  a  flope  of  this  defcription. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  this  mountain,  that  is  to  fay,  towards  its  top  on  the  northern 
fide  from  the  river  Angitola  to  Cape  Zambrone,  the  mafs  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  granite 

*  In  midft  of  the  fertile  plain  which  forms  the  fir  ft  terrace  of  the  mountain  of  Tropea  is  the  little  bo- 
rough of  Paryhclia,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  whofe  character  affords  a  pcr- 
fcir.  contra  (I  with  that  of  other  Calabrians.  They  are  all  of  them  addicted  to  foreign  commerce.  They  fet 
off  in  the  fpring,  and  fpread  themfelves  over  Lombardy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  '  They  traffic  not  in 
ihe  productions  of  their  country,  which  furniihcs  but  few  objects  of  exportation,  but  in  merchandize  of 
eafy  tranfport,  fuch  as  efitnces,  filks,  cotton  counterpanes  of  exquifite  workmanship,  &c.  &c.  which  they 
purchafc  in  other  parts  of  Calabria ;  and  bring  back  in  return  fome  obje&s  of  luxury,  which  they  after  w;  r  Is 
diffufe  through  the  province.  The  village  is  entirely  deferted  by  the  men  during  the  fummer.  TheTiarveft 
is  gathered  by  the  women  and  old  men,  and  in  the  autumn  they  return  with  their  gains  to  fow  their  lands. 
Almoft  all  of  them  fpeak  French  ;  their  conduct  is  milder,  and  their  manner  lefs  favage  than  thofe  of  their 
neighbours.  They  enjoy  thofe  little  comforts  of  life  which  are  unknown  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Among  them  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  women  never  travel,  they  yet  acquire  a  degree  of  polifh 
from  the  excurfions  of  the  men  to  foreign  countries.  The  men  are  above  the  common  iize,  the  women 
•pretty,  and  very  fair  complexioned.  Some  of  them  have  blue  eyes.  The  beauty  of  the  women  of  this 
village  is  cited  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  Another  circumftance,  as  fmgular  as  the  preceding  is,  that 
the  example  of  Paryhdia  has  no  effect  on  the  town  of  Tropea,  diftant  from  it  no  more  than  half  a  league ; 
the  whole  of  the  induftrious  habits  of  Calabria  being  confined  to  that  village. 
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and  foliated  rock, in  drufes,and  ofrochedecorne*  in  which  prevails  blackifh  micaceous  rock, 
containing  an  immenfe  quantity  of  garnets  confufedly  cry  ftallized,  and  fometimes  blended 
with  pyrites  #.  Thefe  garhets  by  trituration  have  formed  a  moil  beautiful  reddifli  fand, 
met  with  on  the  (bores  of  the  fea,  and  which  is  almoft  exclufively  formed  of  thefe  frag- 
ments. In  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  above  the  rocks  which  I  have  juft  defcribed, 
there  are  micaceous,  calcareous  (tones,  and  laftly,  calcareous  (tones  formed  from  (hells* 

The  town  of  Pizzo,  at  the  back  of  thefe  black,  fchiftous,  and  granitic  mountains,  is 
built  on  a  rock  which  projects  into  the  fea,  and  is  enveloped  exteriorly  by  an  agglutina- 
tion of  calcareous  and  quart zy  fand,  mixed  with  marine  bodies  :  among  others  I  nvt 
with  fome  very  beautiful  echinites.  This  fort  of  concretion  forming  a  mafs  of  but  little 
folidity,  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Tropea ;  it  adheres  to  other  fchiftous  rocks  of  the 
fame  mountain.  It  covers  itfelf  by  the  concurrence  of  humidity  with  a  kind  of  blackifh 
cruftor  mofs,  which  deceived  the  eye  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  miftook  it  for  vol- 
czvbcjtalaftites  or  tophus.  I  can  fafely  affirm,  from  the  moft  ftudious  examination  and 
moft  diligent  refearch,  that  in  all  this  part  of  Calabria  there  is  not  the  flighted  veftige  of 
any  productions  of  fire. 

To  purfu£  our  examination  of  the  mountains  which  inclofe  the  plain.  It  remains  for 
me  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  mountainous  mafs,  the  limits  of  which  is  oppofite  to 
Medina,  and  which  bounds  the  coaft  from  Pizzo  to  Bagnara,  following  the  roimdings  of 
the  promontory,  which  by  its  contraction  forms  the  Faro,  and  oppofite  to  which,  on  the 
north- weft ern  fide,  the  town  of  Scylla  is  built.  The  mafs  or  kernel  is  here  (till  granite, 
iheathed  with  foliating  and  micaceous  rock,  furmounted  in  fome  fpots  by  calcareous  and 
very  tender  fandy  (tones. 

Micaceous  and  argillaceous  fchift  predominate  in  the  mountains  which  environ  the 
rich  fields  of  Reggio  t>  which  ftretch  to  Cape  Spartivento.  Thefe  fchifts  are  croffed 
by  ruins  of  quartz  and  metal.  An  attempt  there  was  made  to  work  a  lead  mine,  which 
was  argentiferous,  but  the  plan  was  afterwards  abandoned. 

Tfie  oppofite  fide  of  the  Appennines,  that  is  to  fay,  the  part  which  fronts  the  eaft, 
prefents  a  lefs  bare,  a  lefs  arid  afpe£t  than  the  weft.  The  inclinations  are  not  fo  abrupt, 
and  the  tops  are  more  covered  with  wood.  The  mountains  appear  of  (lighter  elevation 
on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains  of  a  fecondary  rank,  and  hills  which 
extend  to  the  fea,  to  which  the  centre  of  the  chain  is  much  nearer  thai}  on  the  oppofite 
fide  |.  This  fide  prefents  a  fucceflion  of  varied  fites,  and  moft  charming  and  pi&urefque 

*  This  foliated  and  micaceous  rock  containing  garnets,  proves  that  its  conftituent  particles  were  petri- 
fied fimuhaneoufly,  and  precipitated  at  the  fame  inftant  from  the  fluid  which  held  them  m  foliuton.  In  fome 
the  bottom  of  the  (lone  refembles  a  paftc  of  the  nature  *f  garnets,  which  envelopes  the  mica  ;  in  others,  the 
garnet  pofiefies  its  particular  cryftallized  form,  and  is  buried  in  the  mica  by  which  it  is  furrounded. 

t  Reggio*  >t  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  is  moft  delightfully  (ituated.  The  mountains  which  furround 
it  are  covered  with  fhrubs  ufed  in  France  for  the  ornament  of  garden p,  and  which,  a  1  molt  continually  in 
bloom,  have  a  moft  charming  cfiecl.  Such  are  the  rofe  laurels,  l\\t  genifla  odor  if  era,  &c  The  plains,  the 
vallies  are  furprifingly  fertile,  a  faculty  they  owe  to  the  abundance  of  water  with  which  they  are  nourifhed. 
Id  no  part  can  you  dig  two  or  three  feet  in  the  fands  of  the  river  without  meeting  with  foft  water.  This 
water  dtfeends  from  the  mountains,  filters  through  the  foil,  and  thua  keeps  up  a  frefhnefs  and  humidity 
which  renders  vegetation  in  fuch  a  climate  abundant.  Numerous  clumps  of  agrumi  adorn  the  fields  of 
Reggio,  affording  delightful  walks,  and  furnifhing  from  their  fruit,  and  the  efTences  extracted  from  them, 
a  conftderable  commerce.  In  Italy*  the  word  agrumi  is  ufed  as  a  generic  term  to  exprefs  collectively  all  trees 
of  the  f pedes  of  orange,  lemon,  citron,  bergamot,  &c.  &c. 

X  One  is  tempted  to  imagine  that  in  ancient  times  the  motion  of  the  fea  from  eaft  to  weft  was  more  con. 
fidcrable  find  continual  than  the  reverfe,  fince  on  one  fide  of  the  chain  it  has  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  a  great  quantity  of  fand  and  detritation  from  the  loftier  fummits,  whence  what  I  have  defcribed 
as  the  Plain  was  formed;  whereas  on  the  eaftern  fide  it  (till  continues  to  wafh  the  foot  of  the  hills  without 
an  accumulation  of  any  fediment  whatever. 

landfcapea* 
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landfcapes.  The  fields  are  aftoniftnngly  fertile ;  there  are  but  few  plains,  but  the  val- 
ues are  delightful ;  the  -hills  are  covered  with  mulberry  and  fruit  trees,  while  olives,  lefs 
abundant  than  on  the  weftern  fide,  leave  to  balance  their  deficiency  a  verdure  much 
more  lively,  with  fuperior  charms.  The  centre  or  kernel  of  the  fecondary  mountains  and 
hills  is  folid;  fchift:  and  calcareous  (lone  abound lin  them,  and  they  are  veined  with  metal* 

The  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Appennines  which  runs  along  the  ifthmus,  or  contrac- 
tion made  by  the  gulphs  of  St.  Euphemia  and  Squillaci,  is  likewife  compofed  of  granite, 
foliating  rock,  and  fchift,  covered  in  fome  parts  by  calcareous  (tone ;  it  is  only  beyond 
Kicajtro  and  Catanzaro  that  all  thefe  fubftances  are  entirely  enveloped  with  the  fame 
calcareous  ftone,  which  is  fubftituted  for  them  throughout  the  whole  of  the  upper  part 
of  this  chain,  until  you  come  to  the  lava  and  eje&ions  from  Vefuvius,  and  the  volcanic 
produ&ions  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma  and  Tufcany,  where  you  fee  them  again  forced 
into  view,  from  confiderable  depth,  by  the  adion  of  volcanic  fire. 

From  this  general  examination  refults,  that  almoft  m  every  part  Calabria  has  granke 
for  its  bafe  ;  that  the  focus  *  of  the  earthquake  was  beneath  this  bafe ;  or  at  leaft  that 
the  momentum  which  occafioned  thefe  violent  ofciliations  of  the  furface,  a&ed  beneath 
thefe  folid  maffes;  that  there  is  not  the  veftige  of  a  volcano  in  any  part  of  this. pro- 
vince that  I  could  find ;  no  matter  which  had  undergone  any  change  from  the  adion  of 
fubterraneous  fires,  neither  in  the  mountains,  nor  among  the  (tones  in  the  beds  of  the 
torrents ;  that  throughout  this  province  neither  lava,  tophus,  nor  fcoriae  of  any  defcrip- 
tion  is  to  be  found.  In  the  interior  of  the  plain  I  faw  no  more  than  two  fprings  of 
cold  hepatic  water ;  but  near  St.  Euphemia,  beyond  the  ifthmus,  there  is  a  plentiful 
fpring  of  hot  fulphureous  water :  neither  of  thefe,  however,  can  I  afcribe  to  fire,  fince 
the  fpontaneous  decompofition  of  pyrites  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  account  for  their  pro- 
duction. I  lay  particular  ftrefs  on  this  afiumption,  as  it  tends  to  invalidate  the  opinion 
of  fuch  as  imagine  a  fubterraneous  fire  to  exift  below  this  province :  did  it  exift,  it  would 
{hew  itfelf  lefs  equivocally.  Neither  in  the  plain,  nor  in  the  mountains  by  which  it  is 
furrounded,  or  at  leaft  thofe  which  form  the  fquare,  are  there  either  mines,  fulphureous 
matter,  or  bitumen,  notwithftanding  the  affertions  of  hiftorians.  In  almoft  the  whole  of 
this  boundary  the  "granite  is  vifible,  and  the  foil  is  compofed  of  nothing  but  clay,  fand, 

and  pebbles* 

Notwithftanding  there  was  an  almoft  uninterrupted  fuccefiion  of  earthquakes  from 
the  5th  February  to  the  following  month  of  Auguft,  three  diftin&  epochs  may  be  af- 
finned  them,  as  far  as  they  regard  the  places  under  which  they  afted  with  greateft  vio* 
lence,  and  their  confequences.  The  firft  comprifes  the  (hocks  from  the  5th  to  the  7th 
February  exclufive  *  the  fecond  that  of  the  7th  February,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  ' 
all  thofe  by  which  that  was  fucceeded  up  to  the  28th  March  ;  and,  laftly,  all  pofterior  . 

The  (hock  fo  injurious  to  the  plain  of  Calabria,  that  which  buried  more  than  twenty 
thou  fand  inhabitants  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  towns,  happened  on  the  5th  of  February, 
at  half  an  hour  after  noon.  It  lafted  but  two  minutes,  fo  (hort  a  fpace  of  time  did  it  re- 
quire to  overturn  every  thing,  and  fpread  a  general  deftru&ion.  I  cannot  give  a  better  de- 
fcription  of  its  eflfeft  than  by  fuppofing  a  number  of  cubesof  fend,  moiftened  and  fafhioned 
by  the  hand,  being  placed  at  (hort  diftances  from  each  other  on  a  table ;  then  by  ftriking  * 

*  I  make  nfe  of  the  words  focus  and  csntre  or  hxflosiow,  not  becaufe  I  imagine  the  primitive  caufc 
•f  the  earthquakes  to  have  exifted  below  Calabria,  but  merely  to  affift  me  in  explaining  the  effea*,  until  I 
deduce  from  the  phenomena  tbemfclves  the  caufe  of  the  agitation  of  the  foil  of  this  unfortunate  province. 
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the  bottom  of  the  table  repeatedly,  and  violently  fhaking  it  in  an  horizontal  line  by  one 
of  its  corners,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  violent  and  various  motion  by  which  the 
earth  was  then  agitated.  At  the  fame  inftant  were  experienced  fudden  leaps,  undula- 
tions in  every  direction,  ofcillations,  and  violent  whirlings.  No  building  could  refift 
this  complication  of  motion.  The  towns,  and  all  the  houfes  difperfed  over  the  country, 
were  levelled  in  an  inftant.  The  foundations  appeared  to  be  difgorged  by  the  earth 
which  contained  them.  Stones  were  ground  and  triturated  with  violence  againft  each 
other,  and  the  mortar  in  which  they  were  pounded  was  reduced  itfelf  to  duft.  This 
earthquake,  the  mod  violent  of  any  that  ever  was  known,  occurred  without  the  pre- 
lude of  any  flighter  (hocks,  without  any  notice  whatever,  happening  as  fudden  as  the 
explofion  of  a  mine.  Some  however  pretend  that  a  muffled  interior  noife  was  heard 
almoft  at  the  fame  inftant.  But  who  can  place  reliance  on  the  account  of  thofe  expofed 
to  the  rigour  of  fuch  a  fhocking  calamity  ?  Terror,  defire  of  fafety,  thefe  were  the  firft 
fenfations  of  fuch  as  were  in  houfes.  Again  in  an  inftant,  and  the  cralh  of  falling  buildings, 
and  the  duft  raifed  by  their  ruin,  would  hinder  them  from  all  feeing  or  hearing  whatfoever, 
nor  even  leave  them  po\yer  of  reflection.  To  fave  themfelves  was  a  mere  mechanical 
movement  of  fuch  as  efcaped  }  the  reft  did  not  recover  to  a  fenfe  of  their  misfortune 
before  the  ihock  had  ceafed.  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  pi&ure  the  horror,  fdence,  and 
defpair  which  fucceeded  this  terrible  cataftrophe.  The  firft  emotion  among  the  fur- 
vivors  would  be  joy  to  find  themfelves  alive  ;  the  fecond  defolation.  Let  us  turn  from 
this  fcene  of  horror,  and  leave  to  others  the  detail  of  individual  calamity,  and  particular 
circumftances,  whilft  we  confine  ourfelves  to  phyfical  effefts. 

Themoft  violent  upward  fliocks  were  felt  in  the  territories  of  Opido  and  Santa  Criftina* 
There  alfo  took  place  the  molt  violent  convulfions ;  which  circumftance  has  caufed  the 
idea  that  thefe  towns  were  placed  over  the  focus  of  explofion.  But  unlike  others  I  fhall 
not  fay  that  the  effed  of  the  earthquakes,  the  ruin  they  occafioned,  were  in  inverfe  ratio 
.to  their  diftance  from  the  centre,  or  that  the  greater  the  diftance  thence  the  lefs  the 
devaftation.  Suppofing  this,  the  towns  of  Sederno,  Groteria,  and  Girace,  which  are  not 
farther  from  Opido  or  Santa  Criftina  than  Rofamo  or  Poliftena^  would  have  experienced 
injury  alike ;  and  the  villages  Mamola,  jignano,  and  Canolo,  which  are  much  nearer, 
would  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  But  ail  thefe  places  were  on  eminences  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  chain,  and  notwithftandir.g  they  fuffered  greatly  from  the  (hock  of  the 
5th  February,  they  were  not  either  overturned  or  ruined ;  their  fate  can  be  in  no  refpedt 
compared  with  that  of  the  towns  of  the  plain.  I  fhall  maintain  with  more  reafon,  that 
all  within  the  compafs  of  the  mountains  before  defcribed  was  entirely  deftroyed ;  and 
that  the  buildings  on  folid  foundations  above  the  plain,  or  on  the  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains which  furround  it,  were  far  from  being  equally  mal-treated. 

The  general  eflfefl:  of  the  earthquake  on  the  fandy,  argillaceous  foil  of  the  plain  of 
Calabria,  which,  as  I  have  defcribed,  is  deftitute  of  confiftence,  was  that  of  augmenting 
its  denfity  by  diminifhing  its  volume,  that  is  to  fay,  o£  heaping  it ;  of  eftabliftiing  dopes 
wherever  there  were  efcarpments  or  rapid  declivities ;  of  difconneding  all  thofe  mafles 
which  either  had  not  fufficient  bafes  for  their  bulks,  or  which  were  only  fupported  by 
lateral  adherence ;  and  of  filling  the  interior  cavities.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  almoft 
the  whole  length  of  the  chain,  the  foil  which  adhered  to  the  granite  of  the  bafes  of  the 
mountains  Caulone,  Efope,  Sagra9  and  Afpramonte^  Aid  over  the  folid  nut,  the  inclination 
of  which  is  deep,  and  defcended  fomewhat  lower,  leaving,  almoft  uninterruptedly,  from 
St.  George  to  beyond  St.  Chriftina,  (taking  the  bafe,  a'diftance  of  from  nine  to  ten 
miles,)  a  chafm  between  the  folid  nut  and  the  fandy  foil.    Many  lands  flipping  thus 
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were  carried  to  a  diftance  from.their  former  pofition,  covering  others  entirely*.  Whole 
'  fields  funk  confiderably  below  their  former  level,  without  others  adjoining  them  under- 
going the  fame  change,  thus  forming  a  fpecies  of  bafon,  as  was  the  cafe  above  Cafal 
Nuovo ;  other  fields  affumed  an  inclination.     Chafms  and  fiflures  traverfed  the  flats 
and  Hopes  in  every  <dire£tion,  but  generally  parallel  to  the  courfe  of  the. gorges  in  their 
neighbourhood.     In  the  immenfe  olive  grounds  between  Poliftena  and  Sinopolo  thefe 
fiflures  are  vifible  at  every  ftep.     But  on  the  brink  of  efcarpments  was  it  generally  that 
the  greateft  damage  and  ruin  occurred.     Confiderable  portions  of  land,  covered  with 
vineyards  and  olives,  feparated  themfelves  upon  lofing  their  lateral  adhefion,  and  fell  in 
fmgle  mafles  to  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  defcribing  arcs  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which 
was  the  height  of  the  efcarpment  from  its  bafe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  book  Handing 
on  its  edge  which  falls  flat.    In  fuch  cafes  the  upper  part  of  the  foil«upon  which  the  trees 
grew  were  thrown  to  a  diftance  from  their  former  fite,  and  remained  in  a  vertical  pof- 
ture.     I  have  feen  trees  which  trontinued  to  pufh  out  leaves,  and  which  did  not  even 
appear  to  have  fufFered,  notwithftanding  they  had  remained  for  a  year  in  a  pofition  ft> 
contrary  to  that  perpendicularity  they  conftantly  aflfeft.     In  others,  enormous  maffes 
lofing  alfo  their  lateral  adhefion,  fell  on  inferior  flopes,  and  defcended  thence  into  the- 
valley  ;s  to  the  impulfe  received  from  their  fall  was  fuperadded  the  further  movement 
given  to  their  courfe  by  other  lands  which  prefled  upon  their  rear,  thus  impelling  them 
to  a  confiderable  diftance ;  ftill  they  preferved  their  form  and  pofition,  and  after  afford- 
ing the  fpeclacle  of  a  moving  mountain,  eftablifhed  themfelves  finally  in  the  valleys.    It 
is  here  eflential  to  remark,  that  the  fandy  foil  of  the  plain,  not  forming  a  mafs  of  con- 
nected particles,  was  a  bad  propagator  of  motion,  fo  that  the  lower  part  would  receive 
more  impulfe  than  what  it  would  tranfmit  to  the  furface.     This  is  the  caufe  why  the 
bottom  in  mod  cafes  gave  way  firft,  and  the  bafe  running  away,  almoft  fimilar  to  a  fluid,, 
from  the  upper  pari  to  which  it  ferved  as  a  fupport,  this  latter  funk  down,  detached  in 
very  large  mafles,  from  the  lands  to  which  it  was  formerly  connected.     The  furface  of 
the  foil  being  ftrongly  bound  by  the  interwoven  roots  of  trees,  and  the  thicknefs  and 
tenacity  of  the  bed  of  vegetable  and  argillaceous  earth,  it  is  nowife  lingular  that  many, 
of  thefe  lands  fhould  be  preferved  almoft  entire,,  notwithftanding  the  falls,  violent  (hocks,, 
and  long  courfes  they  made.     But  let  us  follow  the  effe&s  of  the  (hock  of  the  5th  o£ 
February. 

Where  the  upper  part  of  the  efcarpment  gave  way  firft,  or  where  the  furface  of  the* 
earth  feparated  into  fragments,  which  broke  away  as  the  bafe  crumbled  from  beneath,, 
diforder  was  at  its  height ;  trees  half  interred  prefented  indifferently  their  roots  or 
branches ;  and  where  in  fuch  cafes  the  wrecks  of  houfes  were  mingled  with  thofe  of  the 
mountain,  no  femblance  remained  of  what  had  exifted  before,  and  the  whole  formed  a. 
pifture  of  chaos. 

At  times  it  happened,  that  a  furface,  which  by  its  fall  and  the  inclination  of  the  de- 
clivity formed  below  it,  received  a  ftrong  impulfe  of  projection,  provided  it  was  op- 
pofed  in  its  courfe  by  any  fmall  intervening  hills,  it  covered  them,  nor  ftopt  till  it  had 
pall  beyond.     Where  a  fimilar  furface  encountered  the  oppofite  declivity,  it  ftruct 

*  Accidents  of  this  kind  have  given  rife  to  lingular  difputes.  It  has  been  requisite  to  decide  to  whom 
the  lands  belonged  which  buried  thofe  of  others.  The  earthquakes  of  Calabria  have  caufed  the  greateft  re- 
volutions in  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  Many  of  thofe  whofe  whole  property  confided  of  moveables,  debts,, 
ready  money,  &c.  have  been  reduced  to  beggary,  however  great  their  former  wealth  ;  others  have  acceded 
to  inheritances  who  never  could  have  nourifhed  fuch  hopes,  and  which  would  not  have  been  theirs  but  for 
the  entire  deftructioo  of  the  mod  numerous  families.  Almoft  all  the  rich  were  lofers,  and  gainers  almoft 
all  the  poor.  The  latter  over  and  above  their  plunder  charged  what  they  plea  fed  for  their  labour,  which 
could  not  be  difpenfed  with  by  thofe  who  required  huts  to  dwell  in, -or  wanted  affiftance  to  redeem  what. 
was  covered  by  the  ruins,  and  their  charge  was  in  confequence  exorbitant. 
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cgainft  it  with  violence,  and  raifed  itfelf  up  a  little,  and  formed  a  fpecies  of  cradle* 
"When  the  oppofite  fides  of  a  valley  fell  away  at  the  fame  time,  their  wrecks  met  toge* 
ther  and  their  fhock  raifed  little  hills  in  the  center  of  the  fpace  they  covered.  The  mod 
.common  effect,  that,  of  which  a  number  of  examples  is  feen  in  the  territories  of  Op- 
pido  and  Saint  Chriftina,  and  on  the  banks  of  deep  vaHies  or  gorges,  in  which  run  the 
rivers  Maidi,  Birbo,  and  Trkucio^  is,  where  the  inferior  bafe  having  given  way,  the 
upper  grounds  have  fallen  perpendicularly  and  Jucceflively  in  great  trenches,  or  paral- 
lel bands,  each  affuming  its  refpe&ive  pofition,  fo  as  to  refembie  the  benches  of  an 
amphitheatre ;  the  lowett  bench  or  terrace  is  fometimes  four  hundred  feet  below  its  firft 
pofition.  This  among' others  is  the  cafe  of  a  vineyard  fituated  on  the  border  of  the 
river  Tricucio,  near  a  new  formed  lake,  it  is  in  this  manner  divided  into  four  parts, 
which  hang  in  terraces  one  above  the  other  j  the  loweft  part  of  the  terrace  fell  from 
a  height  of  four  hundred  feet. 

The  trees  and  vines  that  were  growing  on  lands  removed  in  mafs  received  no  injury ; 
even  men  upon  them,  fome  on  trees,  others  tilling  the  land,  were  thus  tranfported  in 
a  curious  manner  for  feveral  miles,  without  fufiering  any  harm ;  many  fuch  examples 
have  been  quoted  to  me  which  are  authenticated  in  different  relations. 

The  confequences  of  the  crumbling  to  pieces  of  thefe  elevations  have,  been,  a 
ftraitening  of  the  valleys,  or  the  entire  covering  of  them  in  various  places  where  op- 
pcfite  ban^s  have  met,  fo  even  as  to  obftruS  the  current  of  water  and  form  a  great 
number  of  lakes ;  the  filling  up  of  gorges  and  rendering  even  the  furface  of  interceded 
lands;  tranfportation  of  the  inheritances  of  certain  individuals  on  to  the  pofTeffions  of 
others,  an  interruption  of  communication,  and  a  new  face  afforded  to  the  whole 
country. 

The  other  phenomena  produced  by  the  "firft  (hock,  and  originating  therein  were, 
a  fufpenfion  of  the  courfe  _ox  rivers,  the  inftantaneous  drying  up  of  fome,  and  their  after 
increafe.  *  The  explanation  of  thefe  fafts  is  eafily  given,  they  were  owing  to  the  fudden 
percuffions  upwards  and  downwards  which  the  earth  then  experienced ;  and  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  plain  being  raifed  and  the  flope  of  the  currents  of  the  river  being  increafed 
which  caufed  them -to  run  with  greater  rapidity.  The  upper  waters  retained  by  a  kind  * 
'of  dam  werekept in  ftagnation ;  but,  the caufe  removed,  a  level  was  re-eftablifhqd,  and 
the  ftreams  fomewhat  augmented  in  volume  ran  muddy.  In  many  places  water  fpouted 
from  the  earth  to  the  height  of  feveral  feet,  carrying  with  it  mud  and  fand.  All  fprings 
were  more  abundant.  Some  fulphureous  and  hepatic  waters  made  their  appearance  for. 
fome  days  and  afterwards  difappeared.  Thefe  phenomena  are  all  the  confequence  of 
the  accumulation.  All  fprings  have  an  interior  refervoir ;  many  fubtarranean  cavities 
are  full  of  ftagnant  waters  which  acquire  a  tafte  and  fmell  of  hepar,  either  owing  to 
putrefa&ion,  or  the  decompofition  of  pyrites ;  if  by  the  contraflion  of  the  foil  or  the 
fall  of  upper  bodies  the  capacity  of  the  refervoirs  become  lefs,  they  fpring  forward  with 
a  force  proportionate  to  the  lateral  comprefiion,  and  bear  away  with  them  the  bodies  with 
which  they  are  mingled.  This  increafe  of  Fprings  is  a  further  caufe  of  the  increased 
volume  of  rivers.  Nobody  has  been  able  to  tell  me  precifely  whether  the  hepatic  waters 
which  ran  at  the  time,  were  cold  cr  hot.  Thofe  which  I  have  fcen  and  which  mix  now 
with  the  waters  of  Vcicari^  a  river  which  runs  by  Polijiena^  and  with  thofe  of  the  river  Tri- 
cuccio  near  Oppido,  are  cold.  I  he  phenomena  ot  water  fpouting  is  peculiar  to  the  fkft 
ihock  ;  on  the  other  (hocks  taking  place  it  did  not  occur  on  account  of  the  foil  having 
acquired  already  the  greateft  dentityand  conftri&ion  of  which  it  was  capable. 

Moreover  in  the  whole  of  the  country  I  travelled  through,  notwithftanding  the  moft 
diligent  refearch,  I  found  no  indications  or  fyntptoms  of  a  difengagement  nor  fubter- 
r-uxeous  currents  of  vapour*  or  any  veiligcs  or  either  fire  or  flame.     Every  circumftance 
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of  this  defctiplion  related  in  many  accounts  has  been  contradifted  by  the  teftimony 
of  the  very  perfons  referred  to  by  the  authors.  It  is  but  an  eafy  iafk  to  make  a  pea* 
fant,  dill  full  of  terror,  and  who  has  no  intereft  in  th<*  circumftances  refpeding  which 
he  is  queftioned,  reply  as  might  be  wiflied..  It  is  eafy  enough  to  make  them  anfwer 
yes  to  whatever  they  are  afked.  They  are  uniformly  but  half  informed  men ;  who 
have  added  to  their  regions  the  moft  fingular  and  moft  contradi&ory  circumftances, 
from  their  defire  to  attribute  to  the  late  earthquakes  of  Calabria  all  the  phenomena  of 
which  they  have  an  idea,  from  knowing  what  had  occurred  on  fimilar  occafions.  More- 
over the  major  part  have  had  fome  petty  fyftem  to  fupport,  and  have  been  defirous  of 
arranging  circumftances  fo  as  to  make  them  fquare  with  what  they  had  traced  the  outlines 
of  before* 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  various  towns  deftroyed  by  the  fecond  (hock,  and  exa* 
mine  the  chief  circumftances  attendant  on  their  ddtrudion. 

Rofarno  a  fmall  borough  on  a  fandy  hill,  a  fhort  diftance  from  the  river  Metramor 
was  overturned  The  prince's  caftle,  the  churches,  and  houfes  exhibit  nothing  but 
heaps  of* ruins ;  fome  low  houfes  excepted,  all  of  which  are  violently  (hook,  and  fome 
bare  walls  which  ftand  by  themfelves,  the  reft  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  cburfe  of  the  river  Metramo  was  for  an  inftant  fufpended.near  the  bridge  of  Ro- 
farno ;  but  fhortly  after  its  waters  flowed. in  greater  abundance  than  before  and  were  dis- 
turbed.    It  is  even  pretended  that  it  was  entirely  dry  #  for  the  fpace  of  fome  minutes* 

Polijlena,  a  tolerably  large,  rich  and  populous  town,  was  built  on  two  fandy  hills  di- 
vided by  a  river  which  had  a  fon\ewhat  deep  bed.  This  town  is  abfolutely  levelled!,  not 
a  fingle  houfe  remained,  not  a  fingle  piece  of  wall  \.  Many  houfes  were  precipitated 
into  the  river,  the  earth  of  the  banks  of  which  had  given  way.  The  thick  and  very 
(olid  walls  of  the  Dominican  monaftery  are  fallen  in  large  blocks.     The  hill  on  the  right, 

*  The  plain  on  the  right  fide  of  Metramo  near  the  bridge  h  condemned  to  (Utility  from  the  inundation 
of  a  torrent  which  leaves  on  it  every  year  a  frefh  coat  of  fand  and  mud,  making  it  a  marlh,  the  atmo- 
fphere  about  which  is  infected.  A  trifling  ex  pence  is  all  that  is  requifue  to  form  a  bed  for  this  torrent,  and 
Teiirain  its  courfe.     The  government  however  difdains  to  trouble  itfclf  oiv/ucb  paltry  affairs  of  admimjl ration. 

f  I  had  feen  Reggio  and  Medina,  and  mourned  the  fate  of  thofe  two  towns;  1  law  not  in  them  a  fingle 
habitable  houfe,  not  one  but  would  require  rebuilding  from  its  bafe,  yet  the  fkcleions  of  thefe  two  towns 
remained,  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  {landing  by  themfelves.  What  thefe  towns  formerly  were  is  vifible. 
Medina  dill  at  a  didance  ptefents  an  imperfect  image  of  its  ancient  fplendour.  Every  inhabitant  might 
diftingutfh  either  his  houfe  or  the  ground  on  which  it  flood.  I  had  feen  Tropca  and  Nicotera>  in  which 
few  houfes  remained  but  had  received  great  damage,  and  in  whioh  many  were  wholly  fallen  in  ruins.  I 
framed  no  idea  of  greater  misfortunes  than  thofe  which  had  befallen  thefe  towns ;  but  when  I  faw  the  ruins 
of  Poliflena,  the  firll  town  of  the  Plain  which  prefented  itfelf,  when  I  furveyed  heaps  of  (tones  which  were 
deditute  of  form,  and  gave  no  conception  of  its  having  ever  been  a  town  ;  wjien  I  beheld  that  nothing  had 
efcaped  dedruclion  but  all  was  level  with  the  dud  ;  1  experienced  fuch  a  mixed  fenfation  of  teftor,  com* 
paffton,  and  horror,  as  for  fometime  deprived  me  of  my  faculties.  This  fpectacle  however  was  but  the  pre* 
hide  to  dill  more  wretched  fcenes  on  the  red  of  my  excurfion. 

The  impreflion  made  upon  me  by  the  fight  of  Medina  was  totally  different.  I  was  lefs  (truck  by  itt 
ruins  than  the  folitude  and  (ilence  which  reigned  within  its  walls.  One  is  affected  by  a  melancholy  terror, 
a  mourntul  fadnefs,  in  traverfing  a  large  city  and  vifiting  its  different  quarters,  to  meet  with  no  foul  living 
to  hear  no  human  voice,  no  found  but  the  quivering  of  doors  or  fhutters  fufpended  to  fragments  of  walls, 
and  acted  upon  by  the  wind  The  mind  is  then  rather  overcome  by  the  weight  of  its  feelings  than  terri- 
fied; the  catadrophe  feems  directed  again d  the  human  fpecies,  and  the  ruins  which  are  feen  appear  to  be 
no  other  than  the  effect  of  depopulation.  Such  would  be  the  picture  of  a  town  where  a  peliiicnce  had 
raged.  ^ 

The  whole  population  of  Medina  took  refuge  in  barracks  of  wood  without  the  city.' 

\  This  townNburied  one  half  of  its  inhabitants  beneath  itt  mint.  Such  as  furvived  this  fearful  cat*. 
{Lrophe  dwell  in  barracks  placed  on  a  flat  which  overlooks  the  ancient  town  and  on  which  it  is  ju  contem- 
plation that  the  new  town  fhall  be  built. 

near 
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near  the  Capuchin  convent,  is  confiderably  funk.  There  are  a  number  of  fiflures  in  the 
foil  and  its  depreflion  continues  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  league  from  the  town. 
In  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  numerous  fiflures. 

Saint  Georges i  a  fmall  town  a  league  and  -a  half  diftant  from  Poliftena  fufFered  fcarcely 
at  all  from  the  {hock  of  the  5th  February,  on  account  of  its  being  built-on  an  emi- 
nence, fituated  on  a  rock,  adhering  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Appennines.  It  afterwards 
received  confiderable  damage  from  the  earthquakes  of  7th  February  and  a8th  of 
March. 

Cinco  Frondi,  a  pretty  borough,  half  a  league  diftant  from  Poliftena,  in  a  very  fertile 
plain,  was  entirely  ruined.  An  ancient  tower  of  Moorifh  work,  fquare,  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  large  enough  to  ferve  as  a  caftle  and  dwelling  for  the  lord  of  . 
the  manor,  was  exceedingly  folid  as  much  on  account  of  the  great  thicknefs  of  its  walls, 
as  the  quality  of  its  cement,  which  had  bound  the  works  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  whole  as  firm  as  a  rock ;  it  was  overturned,  and  in  its  fall  broke  into  a  number 
of  large  blocks  of  aftonifhing  volume  and  hardnefs.  One  of  thefe  blocks  contains  an 
entire  ftaircafe.  Here  it  feems  as  if  the  earth  had  difgorged  from  its  bowels  the  very 
foundations  of  the  different  buildings. 

In  going  from  Poliftena  to  Cafal  Nuovo,  two  leagues  diftance  you  pafs  the  Vaccari,  a 
river  which  has  dug  its  bed  in  a  foil  entirely  of  fand ;  there  is  a  fource  of  cold  fulphu- 
reous- water,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  river,  a  fhort  diftance  from  Poliftena;  this 
.fource  was  very  abundant  on  the  5th  of  February  and  following  days ;  the  fmell  of  it 
alfo  was  very  ftrong,  but  by  degrees  it  refumed  its  natural  ftate.  In  the  country 
through  which  this  river  flows,  and  on  its  banks,  feveral  fprings  fpouted  up  water  on  the 
firftfhock.  N 

Cafal  Nuovo,  a  pretty  town,  fituated  in  a  pleafant  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
with  wide  and  ftraight  ftreets,  and  low  houfes  #,  was  entirely  levelled,  fo  as  that  one 
ft  one  remained  not  upon  another.  This  town  was  built  after  the  earthquakes  of  1638, 
which  devaftated  Calabria.  The  utmoft  precautions  were  ufed  to  prevent  a  ruin  fimi- 
lar  to  that  we  witnefled.  But  notwithftanding  its  ftreets  were  very  wide,  and  its  houfes 
very  low,  nearly  half  the  population  was  crufhed  beneath  the  ruins.  The  Marchionefs 
of  Gerace,  the  lady  of  the  manor,  and  all  about  her  were  the  vi&ims  of  this  (hock. 

The  whole  of  the  foil  of  the  plain  which  furrounds  Cafal  Nuovo  is  funk.  This  depref- 
fion  is  particularly  apparent  above  the  borough  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  •  All  the 
Hoping  lands  which  leaned  againil  this  mountain  have  Aided  lower  down;  leaving  be- 
tween the  moving  ground,  and  the  folid,  fiflures  feveral  feet  in  width  which  extend  from 
three  to  four  miles.  Certain  portions  of  thofe  lands  thus  flipping  down  defcended  into 
the  plains  and  overwhelmed  others  at  confiderable  diftance  from  their  former  fite. 

In  going  from  Cafal  Nuovo  to  Santa  Cbriftina,  within  a  fpace  of  fix  leagues  one  tra- 
verfes  a  country  interfered  in  a  moft  extraordinary  manner,  by  gorges,  ravines,  and 
deep  vallies ;  a  country,  which  has  confequently  been  the  theatre  of  great  revolutions. 
Not  a  ftep  can  you  make  in  this  part  without  difcerning  either  fiflures  in  the  foil  or  places 
whence  the  foil  has  fallen  away. 

Terra  Nova,  this  was  a  fmall  town  fituated  on  an  elevated  flat,  on  three  fides  of  which 
were  deep  gorges,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  placed  on  a  high  mountain. 
But  this  elevated  flat  was  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain  which  extended  to  the  foot  of  the 

*  The  appearance  of  CafalJNuovo  was  delightful  when  fecn  from  a  diftance.  At  the  corner  of  every 
faoufca  tree  waa  planted  and  a  vine  which  gave  (hade ;  fo  that  the  ftreets  had  the  appearance  of  the  covered 
allies  of  a  gardeu. 

5  mountain 
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mountain  and  is  of  extreme  fertility  #.  This'  town  enjoyed  an  excellent  air,  a  beauti- 
ful profpeft  and  the  advantage  of  excellent  water.  The  pofition  which  fecured  it  thefe 
advantages  oecafioned  it  to  experience  a  deftru&ion,  refle&ion  on  which  alone  mud 
make  one  fhudder.  A  part  of  the  foil  gave  way,  and  in  its  courfe  to  the  middle  of 
the  river  Maro  carried  with  it  the  houfesupon  it.  Their  ruins,  ftones,  and  woodwork 
mingled  with  the  fand  which  formed  the  body  of  the  mountain,  cover  a  Confiderable 
part  of  the  valley  commanded  from  the  town.  On  the  oppofite  fide  the  mountain  by  a 
perpendicular  fiffure  from  top  to  bottom  became  divided,  and  one  part,  feparated  from 
the  other,  fell  in  one  block  on  its  fide  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  book  bpened  in  the 
middle  which  has  one  part  upright  on  its  back  while  the  other  falls  to  the  table.  That 
which  was  the  upper  part,  on  which  were  houfes  and  trees,  remains  in  a  vertical  pofition ; 
of  the  houfes  it  will  eafily  be  cpnje&ured  there  is  not  a  veftige  remaining ;  but  the  trees 
have  received  little  injury.  At  the  inftant  of  the  formation  of  this  fiffure,  and  the  repa- 
ration of  the  mountain  all  the  houfes  placed  immediately  above,  were  perpendicularly 
precipitated  down  more  than  three  hundred  feet,  and  covered  the  bottom  of  thischafm 
with  their  ruins.  Neverthelefs  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  perith,  the  dif- 
ference of  their  gravitation  caufed  the  materials  to  reach  the. ground  before  the  men, 
fo  that  many  were  faved  from  being  buried  or  crufhed  to  death  in  the  ruins.  Some  fell 
dire&ly  on  their  feet,  and  immediately  walked  fcrmly  over  the  heaped  wreck,  others  were 
interred  up  to  their  thighs  or  bread,  and  were  releafed  with  a  little  affiftanco.  A  third 
part  of  the  town  in  crumbling  to  pieces  filled  with  its  ruins  a  little  valley  which  was 
nearly  in  the  center,  and  in  which  were  a  fountain  and  fome  gardens.  Never  did  any 
country  experience  a  greater  overthrow  than  that  on  which  this  unfortunate  town  was 
fituated ;  never  was  there  feen  deftru&ion  accompanied  by  more  lingular  and  varied  cir- 
cumflances.  The  lite  of  not  a  lingle  houfe  can  be  recognized ;  the  furface  is  wholly 
changed,  nor  by  what  remains  is  there  a  polfibility  of  divining  what  formerly  this  town 
had  been.  The  foil  in  every  part  gave  way,  the  whole  was  overthrown.  That  which 
was  lofty  te  abafed,  that  which  was  low  appears,  from  the  diminution  of  the  height  of 
its  contiguous  prominences,  to  have  been  elevated.  For  there  has  been  no  adual  eleva- 
tion as  fome  pretend.  A  (lone  well  in  the  convent  of  the  Auguftins  appears  to  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  earth,  and  at  prefent  refembles  a  fmall  tower  eight  or  nine  feet 
in  height  a  little  inclined.  This  effect  w?s  produced  by  the  confolidation  and  confequent 
finking  of  the  fandy  foil  in  which  the  well  was  dug. 

The  ruins  of  the  town,  with  thofe  of  the  oppofite  hill,  have  (topped  the  current  -of 
the  fmall  river  Soli  on  one  fide,  as  well  as  that  of  a  plenteous  fpring  which  emptied  itfelf 
into  the  bottom  of  the  oppofite  gorge,  and  have  thus  formed  two  lakes,  whofe  ftagnant 
waters  are  the  more  impetuous  from  their  being  the  receptacle  of  dead  bodies  and  wrecks 

of  alldefcriptionst. 

In  all  the  environs  on  the  ettges  of  the  valleys  there  has  been  confiderable  fhrinkings. 

The  whole  plain  above  the  town  is  interfered  by  numerous  crevices  and  fiffures.     A 

»  —  * 

*  In  no  part  have  I  ever  beheld  fuch  large  olive  trees ;  they  refemble  timber  trees,  and  planted  in  quincunx, 
they  form  raoft  fuperb  woods  ai  dark  and  as  fbady  as  a  foieft  of  oaks.  The  ground  iaxrleanlcd  and  (lamped 
round  the  foot  of  each  tree  in  order  to  form  a  circular  hollow  ring  into  which  the  olives  fall ;  the  quantity 
ia  fo  confiderable,  that  they  are  actually  broomed  into  heaps.  • 

f  Unlefi  art  or  nature  dry  up  thefe  lakes  they  will  complete  by  their  pcftiferous  exhalations  the  deft  ruc- 
tion of  the  fmall  population  which  has  furvived  the  concomitance  of  fo  many  caufeS  of  mortality".  The 
atmofphere  at  prefent  is  fo  loaded,  fo  much'  infected*  fo  moid,  that  in  the  month  of  February  there  were 
as  many  infc&s  and  flies  in  the  air  as  are  wont  to  be  in  fummcr  on  the  furface  of  ftagnant  pools. 

vol*  v.  p  p  confiderable 
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<:onfiderable  diftance  mud  be  travelled  over,  ere  a  proper  fite  can  be  found  for  the  new 
town  or  rather  hamlet,  which  the  f mall  number  of  the  remaining  inhabitants  will  have 

to  eftablifli  *. 

A  large  plantation  of  olive  trees  belonging  to  the  Celeftin  monks  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  fuflered  materially.  One  part  of  it  was  overturned  in  the  gorge  in  which  the 
river  Soli  flows,  and  the  trees,  fome  of  which  were  not  rooted  from  the  earth,  have 
taken  moft  Angular  pofitions,  where  they  continue  growing.  Another  part  funk  fome 
fathoms  down ;  and  all  the  remainder  is  threatened  with  ruin  from*  the  number  of  fiffures^ 
and  cracks  which  interfect  it ;  and  for  the  fpace  of  a  mile,  not  a  foot  of  ground  is  there- 
remaining  which  can  be  regarded  as  firm  and  folid  f. 

The  village  of  Moluquello  or  Moloquiello  was  fituated  oppofite  to  Terra  Nova  and  on 

the  fame  level,  on  a  fmall  platform  a  mile  in  length  and  two  hundred  paces  broad,  com- 

prefled  between  the  rivers  Soli  and  Maro  which  ran  in  deep  vallies  at  their  feet.     One 

part  of  the  village  fell  towards  the  right,  another  towards  the  left,  and  of  the  ground  on. 

'  which  it  was  fituated  no  more  remains  than  a  ridge  fo  narrow  that  you  cannot  walk. 

upon. 

Radian  a,  a  pretty  fmall  town  in  the  plain  at  fome  diftance  from  the  gorges,  was  en- 
tirely levelled,  with  the  exception  of  a  fmall  fquare  houfe  of  one  ftory  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  which  kept  firm,  and  indeed  has  hardly  fuffered  at  all  without  ray  being  able 
to  aflign  a  reafon; 

I  ihall  fay  nothing  of  all  the  fmall  villages  the  ruins  of  which  lay  fcattered  about  the- 
country,  as  they  prefent  nothing  interefting. 

Oppido>  an  epifcopal  fee  and  pretty  confiderable  town,  was  placed  on  the  fummit  of  an: 
infulated  mountain,  or  rather  on  an  elevated  flat  level  with  the  neigbouring  I* lain,  of 
which  'it  feems  formerly  to  have  made  a  part,  but  from  which  it  had  been  entirely  dif- 
joined  by  the  torrents,  which  had  formed  all  around  it  gorges  of  an  extraordinary  depth.- 
Accefs  to  the  town  was  exceedingly  difficult  on  account  of  the  rapid  acclivity  and  efcarp- 
ments  about  it.     Notwithftanding  this,  trees  and  fhrubs  had  got  hold  on  the  fides  and 
enveloped  the  mountain  with  a  girth  of  wood,  the  interwoven  roots  of  which  gave  a  kind, 
of  folidity  to  the  xnafs,  which  of  itfelf  had  none :  for  it  is  compofed  alone  of  fand,  clay, 
and  marine  fragments,  altogether  fimilar  to  the  compound  of  the  oppofite  hills. 
,  The  town  was  entirely  levelled,  not  a  fingle  piece  of  wall  remaining  ere&.     A  part, 
of  the  extremity  of  the  flat  on  which  a  ftrong  caftle  was  fituated,  a  kind  of  citadel, 
with  four  baftions,  fell  away,  and  drew  with  it  two  of  the  baftions  into  the  gorge  below. 
Tins  is  the  only  fubtra&ion  the  mountain  experienced  y  the  reft  remained  entire,  not  with- 

*  The  ancient  population  of  Terra  Nova  was  two  thoufand  fouls.  It  is  at  prefent  reduced  to  lefs  than 
four  hundred;  rather  more  than  fourteen  hundred  were  buried  in  the  ruins  or  crufhed  to  death,  and  the  red 
have  been  taken  off  by  putrid  fevers.  This  fmall  number  of  unfortunate  people  have  built  themfelves  bar- 
racks on  a  plain  half  a  mile  below  the  fite  of  the  former  town  ;  the  damp  and  un folid  nature  of  the  ground 
in  this  part  will  not  allow  of  their  ever  building  houfes  here. 

f  I  lodged  at  Terra  Nova  in  the  barrack  belonging  to  the  Celeftin  monks,  one  only  of  all  of  whom  efcaped ; 
it  is  in  the  mid  (I  of  the  plantation  of  olive  trees.  I  had  noticed  the  evening  before  how  very  deficient  of 
firmnefs  was  the  ground  ;  my  imagination  was  full  of  all  I  had  feen  ;  I  was  picturing  to  myfclf  the  fen  Ca- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  at  the  inftant  of  the  (hock ;  when  1  felt  my  bed'  moved  by  a  pretty 
ftrong  earthquake,  i  got  up  precipitately  and  with  fome  inquietude,  but  on  perceiving  all  was  filent  I  con- 
jectured that  this  (hock  though  very  ftrong  was  nothing  comparable  to  thofe  which  had  before  been  felt  at 
the  inftant  of  the  various  cat  a  llrophe,  feeing  it  occafioned  not  the  flighted  alarm  to  thofe  who  were  at  reft  in, 
the  felf-iame  barrack.'  I  a*ain  retired  to  my  bed,  but  it  will  readily  be  conceived  not  to  reft  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night* 

{landing 
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Handing  its  efcarpments,  in  all  likelihood  fuftained  by  theftrong  girth  afforded  by  the 
roots  of  the  numerous  trees  and  flirubs  by  which  it  was  encircled  #. 

If  the  foil  of  Oppido  refifted  in  fome  meafure  the  violence  of  the  (hocks,  tfois  was.not  the 
cafe  with  the  oppofite  banks ;  the  crumbling  away  of  the  earth  was  there  immenfe.  The  fall 
of  the  ground,  and  confiderable  portions  of  the  hill,  filled  the  valleys  and  formed  lakes, 
by  which  the  town  is  now  furrounded.  Thefe  lakes  which  furround  the  mountain  will, 
by  degrees,  be  filled  by  the  accumulation  of  fand  brought  by  the  tprrents  and  the  wreck 
of  the  higher  grounds  f.     Already  is  there  one  which  has  been  filled  in  this  manner. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  that  the  greateft  de. 
vaftation  has  been  experienced  ;  but,  a  mile  or  two  miles  from  it,  in  the  deep  vallies 
formed  by  the  rivers  Tricucio,  Birbo,  and  Bof canto.  There  all  thofe  accidents  which  I 
noticed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Differtation  occurred.  There  fand  and  clay  ran  like 
torrents  of  lava  or  as  if  they  were  carried  away  by  water.  In  other  places,  confider- 
able portions  of  mountains  ran  for  feveral  miles  in  their  way  to  the  vallies,  without  fall-' 
ing  in  pieces,  or  even  changing  their  fhape.  Entire  fields,  covered  with  vines  and  olives, 
were  precipitated  into  the  bottoms  without  changing  the  horizontal  pofition  of  their 
furface ;  others  were  fomewhat  inclined,  while  others  again  were  placed  vertically,  &c.  &c. 
The  fall  of  oppofite  efcarpments,  and  their  after  rencounter  have  formed  dams  of  feveral 
miles  in  thicknefs,  flopped  the  courfe  of  ft  reams,  and  produced  great  lakes,  whfch  the 
government  is  employed  ifl  attempting  to  dry.  For  this  purpofe  it  will  be  neceffary  that 
deep  canals  fhould  be  cut  the  length  of  three  or  four  miles  through  the  rubbifh,  which  will 
take  up  a  length  of  time,  and  prove  extremely  expenfive ;  both  the  labour  and  expence 
of  which  might  be  faved,  if  the  government  but  reflected  that  nature,  in  a  few  years, 
would  fill  up  thefe  lakes,  as  (he  has  done  many  others ;  that  an  infe&ed  atmofphere  is 
much  lefs  to  be  apprehended  in  fuch  places  at  drftance  from  habitations,  and  that  thq  ex- 
pence could  be  much  better  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Terra  Nova,  or  bther 
parts  of  Calabria. 

Below  Oppido,  at  a  diflance  of  three  miles,  was  fituated  the  fmall  village  of  Caftellace^ 
built  on  the  brink  of  an  efcarpment,  which  gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  valley.  The  ruins 

*  Who  would  imagine  that  the  inhabitants  of  Oppido  after  the  deftrudion  of  their  town  and  the  various 
tiifafters  to  which  it  had  been  fubje&,  fhould  yet  be  partial  to  that  unfortunate  fpot.  'Government  pointed 
out  a  fite  for  a  new  town.  It  chofe  a  place  called  Latuba,  a  league  diftant  from  the  former.  The  greater 
part  of^the  inhabitants  object  to  going  thither.  They  con  fid  er  as  a  fort  of  tytanny  the  attempt  to  take 
them  away  from  their  former  place  of  abode  to  oblige  them  to  inhabit  a  moid  and  unhealthy  plain  which  con* 
tains  no  materials  'for  building.  They  fay  in  favour  of  their  infulated  flat,  that  it  has  proved  its  folidity  by 
refilling  the  moft  violent  (hocks  without  flinching  in  the  lead  ;  that  the  (tones  and  wood  work  of  the  houfes 
in  ruins  will  ferve  them  to  build  others 5  that  its,  air  is  excellent ;  that  they  are  nearer  to  their  pdfTeffions, 
and  that,  collectively,  thefe  different  advantages  more  than  compenfate  for  the  inconvenience  of  having  no 
water  on  the  flat ;  and  aflurae  that  being  accuftomed  to  fetch  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  ufe  has  made 
this  labour  of  no  con fi deration.  A  fchifm  has  hence  arofe  among  the  remains  of  this  population,  part  have 
complied  with  the  wi flies  of  government  and  are  gone  to  Tvba;  while  the  reft  remain  on  the  ruins  of  Op- 
pido. I  was  furrcunded  by  them  on  my  going  to  vffit  th  t  town.  They  fecmed  to  have  forgot  the  misfor- 
tunes occafioned  by  the  earthquake,  their  minds  being  wholly  engroffed  by  the  injury  which  they  pretended 
had  been  done  them.  They  particularly  complained  bitterly  of  being  deprived  of  a  mafs  which  had  been 
accuftomed  to  be  faid  in  a  hut  fct  apart  for  the  purpofe  from  the  commencement  of  their  difafters. 

j*  Before  I  reached  the  mountain  of  Oppido  1  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  poifible  to  approach  it ;  I 
was  feparatcd  from  it  by  the  place  where  a  lake  had  been,  which  was  filled.  This  bafon,  full  of  a  fine  fand 
on  which  the  river  runs,  feems  a  vaft  gulphjof  mud  wh|ch  the  eye  contemplates  with  fear,  and  which  is  a  bun* 
dred  paces  over.  My  guide  informed  me  we  had  to  pafs  it  in  order  to  teach  the  old  town.  I  rifked  a  ilep 
or  two  with  fome  apprthenfion  but  made  confident  by  the  experiment,  and  finding  that  what  appeared  to 
me  a  grey  and  foftifh  mud  was  firm,  1  eroded,  this  lake  of  fagd  through  a  depth  of  water  which  reached  my 
knee  and  took  a  little  crooked  path,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  climb  among  the  bufhes  up  an  efcarpment 
which  appeared  to  me  inacceffible. 
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of  fome  houfes  which  remain  on  the  mountain,  are  the  only  indications  of  its  pofition, 
or  former  exigence.     The  village  of  Coflbletto  has  experienced  nearly  a  flmilar  fyte. 

The  town  of  Santa  Criftina,  fituated'almoft  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  Afpnu 
monte,  on  a  (harp  fandy  hill,  furrounded  by  gorges  and  deep  valleys,  was  circumftanced 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  Terra  nova,  and  experienced  fimilar  deftru&ion.  The 
houfes  with  part  of  the  hill  were  precipitated  from  top  to  bottom.  A  number  of  chinks 
and  fiflures  interfett  it  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe,  fo  as  to  give  room  to  apprehend  that 
the  remainder  will  yet  give  way.  The  whole  furface  of  the  country  is  changed.  The 
territory  of  Santa  Criftina,  cut  in  a  like  manner  by  a  number  of  gorges  and  valleys  ac- 
companied by  efcarptments,  experienced  the  fame  fate  as  that  of  Oppido. 

The  territories  of  Terra  riova,  Oppido,  and  Santa  Criftina,  are  thofe  on  which  the 
earthquakes  occafioned  the  greateft  damage,  and  produced  the  mod  extraordinary  re- 
fill ts.  This  has  made  it  conceived  that  the  focus  of  the  {hocks  of  the  5th  of  February 
was  beneath  this  part  of  the  plain.  I  (hall  not  deny  that  the  concuflion  may  have  been 
more  violent  there  than  elfewhere ;  but  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  gorges  by  which 
U  is  interfered,  very  much  contributed  to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  towns,  and  greatly  af- 
fifted  in  occafioning  the  diforder  obferved  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Following  the  circuit  made  by  the  bafe  of  Aspramonte>  we  come  to  the  fmall  town  of 
Sinopoli,  and  the  borough  of  Saint  Euphemia,  bpth  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  both  deftroyed,  yet  not  levelled  with  the  ground. 

Bagnara,  a  pretty  confiderable  town  on  the  coaft,  built  on  an  eminence,  with  an 
eicarpment  towards  the  fea,  was  entirely  levelled.  The  houfes  were  precipitated  one 
upon  another  in  fuch  manrler,  that  with  difficulty  can  it  be  diftinguHhed  it  had  ever  been 
a  town. 

Semixara,  another  town  on  the  coaft,  was  deftroyed,  but  not  levelled  entirely,  like 
the  laft. 

Palma,  a  well-peopled  trading  town,  is  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Without  enlarging  the  lift,  what  I  have  faid  will  be  fufficient  to  demonftrate  that  the 
lingular  circumftances  attendant  on  the  earthquake  were  the  natural  effect  of  a  violent 
(hock  on  a  fandy  ground  previoufly  opened  and  torn  by  torments.  It  is  furthermore 
vifible  that  on  a  fpace  fix  leagues  in  length  by  fix  in  breadth,  lying  between  the  river 
Mutramo,  the  mountains  and  the  fea,  not  a  (ingle  edifice  remained  entire ;  one  may  even 
ftate  that  fcarcely  one  (tone  was  left  upon  another,  and  that  there  was  not  in  this  whole 
fpace  a  (ingle  acre  of  ground  but  what  had  either  changed  its  figure,  its  pofition,  or  un- 
dergone material  revolution. 

While  the  plain  was  given  up  to  total  deftruftion,  buildings  in  its  neighbourhood, 
founded  on  folid  bafes  on  eminences,  efcaped  from  equll  devaftation.  They  felt  the 
(hock  feverely,  and  many  houfes  were  damaged.  But  if  this  (hock  of  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary had  been  the  only  one,  had  it  not  been  followed  by  thofe  which  fucceeded  it, 
almoft  uninterruptedly  for  fix  months,  none  of  the  upper  towns  would  have  been  ren- 
dered uninhabitable.  It  feemed  as  if  the  power  which  in  every  dire&ion  had  fliaken  the 
plain  had  not  been  fufficiently  ftrong  to  raife  a  greater  weight,  fuch  as  that  of  the  moun- 
tains by  which  it  is  inclofed.  Hence  Nicotera^  Tropea,  and  Montedoone,  towns  built  on 
the  mountain  of  Cape  Vaticano,  or  on  its  prolongation  with  the  boroughs  and  villages 
dependant  on  them,  fuffered  fcarcely  at  all*  Their  overthrow  was  referved  for  a  more 
violent  exertion  of  force,  fuch  as  (hook  the  bodies  even  of  thefe  mountains  themfelves, 
-  on  the  18th  of  March  following.  The  borough  of  5/.  George^  only  four  miles  from 
Potiftena,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  but  placed  on  a  mountain,  was  before  then  but 
little  injured.    The  boroughs  and  villages  fituated  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  oppo- 
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fite  to  Meflina,  and  the  fmall  town  of  Scylla  itfelf,  were  not  entirely  deftroyed;    On  all 
thefe  mountains  the  (hocks  were  lefs  violent,  lefs  momentary ;  the  movements  were  not  » 
fo  quick,  fo  irregular,  nor  even  the  upward  percuflions  fimilar. 

Reggio  and  the  neighbouring  places  were  rendered  uninhabitable,  but  not  levelled*  It 
was  not  even  the  firft  fhock  which  damaged  them  the  mod. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Appennines,  towards  the  eaft,  the  earthquake  of  the  5th 
February  was  very  fenfibly  felt ;  all  the  towns  in  this  quarter  fuffered  either  more  or 
lefs,  fome  planks  gave  way,  fteeples  and  feveral  churches  were  thrown  down,  houfes 
were  damaged,  but  very  few  were  wholly  overturned.  The  number  of  perfons  who 
perifhed  was  inconfiderable. 

Every  where,  except  on  the  Plain,  the  fhock  was  preceded  by  fome  (light  ofcillations 
and  a  fubterranean  noife,  which  all  agree  proceeded  from  the  fouth-weft. 

The  earthquakes  which  fucceeded  the  fatal  epoch  of  the  5th  of  February,  although 
fenfibly  felt  in  the  plain,  occafioned  there  no  further  injury.  No  more  houfes  remained 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  ground  was  confolidated  by  affuming  (lopes ;  and  moreover 
a  greater  denfity  occafioned  by  the  (hocks.  All  acclivities  had  become  lefs  by  an  ex- 
ten  fi  on  of  their  Safes.  The  earth  therefore  was  (hook  in  vain  in  that  unhappy  country ; 
it  took  no  further  part  in  this  dreadful  tragedy.  < 

The  fhock  which  happened  m  the  night  of  the  5th  of  February  inqreafcd  the  damage 
done  to  Medina,  Reggio,  and  other  towns  already  affected  by  the  firft  earthquake.  It 
.was  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scylla,  owing  to  the  fall  of  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
mountain  into  the  fea,  which  raifed  the  waves,  and  gave  them  a  violent  undulatiou* 
The  billows  broke  with  force  upon  the  ft  rand,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  where, 
the  Prince  of  Sinopoli,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  accompanied  by  all  his  attendants  and  a 
great  number  of  inhabitants,  had  taken  refuge ;  thefe  billows  threw  themfelves  forward 
on  the  (hore,  and  on  retiring  drew  back  with  them  all  that  were  there  *. 

The  earthquake  of  the  7th  of  February,  at  half  paft  one  in  the  afternoon,  was  very 
violent;  but  it  did  not  exercife  its  greateft  violence  in  fimi'ar  places  to  the  former;  it 
feemed  as  if  the  focus  or  centre  of  explofion  had  afcended  fix  or  feven  leagues  higher  up 
towards  the  north,  and  placed  itfelf  beneath  the  territory  of  Soriano  and  Pizzoni.  This 
earthquake  effe&ed  the  definition  of  the  borough  of  Soriano,  and  the  dependant  vil- 
lages, of  a  large  Benedictine  convent,  very  folidly  con  (trusted,  fubfequently  to  the  earth- 
quakes of  1659,  and  of  the  Chartreux  convent,  called  Sar\  Bruno,  or  Stephano  del 
Boico ;  all  of  them  places  which  had  been  refpe&ed  by  the  firft  fhock.  It  concluded 
with  overturning  Lauvana,  Galatfo,  Arena,  and  other  neighbouring  diftrifts.  Of  Mi* 
leto  it  made  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  perfectly  laid  wafte  the  territory  of  a  circle,  the  diame- 
ter of  which  might  be  from  two  to  three  leagues* 

The  territories  of  Soriano,  Arena,  and  Soretto, '  the  foil  of  which  was  fandy,  and  inter* 
feded  by  ravines,  experienced  likewife  great  mutation  of  furface  from  the  fall  of  its  emi- 
nences, and  difplacement  of  its  lands.  The  mixture  of  fand,  clay,  and  decompofed 
granite,  of  which  the  hills  are  compounded  below  the  town  of  Miletto,  gave  way  in  fe- 
veral places,  and  apparently  ran  like  lava. 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  earthquake  of  the  7th  of  February  was  felt  the 
mod  at  Meffina  and  Soriano,  places  very  diftant  from  each  other ;  whilft  it  was  moftly 

*  This  circuraftance,  attendant  on  the  earthquake,  which  happened  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  February, 
has  been  the  moft  variotifly  related,  and  has  occafioned  the  moil  comments  of  any,  many  falfities  being  added 
to  the  true  account.  It  is  well  authenticated  that  the  waves  carried  away  twelve  hundred  perfons*,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  (hore,  in  the  number  of  whom  was  Count  Sinopoli.  But  that  the  water  was  hot,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  burnt !  thefe  are  particulars  neither  true  nor  likely. 
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lefs  violent  in  all  fhe  intermediate  country,  throughout  which  however  a  confederate 
aoife  was  heard. 

The  28  th  of  March -was  another  fatal  epoch  which  carried  ruin  and  defolation  into 
countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  already  half  recovered  from  their  apprehenfion 
of  danger  from  earthquakes ;  for  not  having  received  material  damage  from  the  firft 
fhocks,  they  had  flattered  themfel  ves  with  being  without  the  pale  of  this  terrible  fcourge. 
The  centre  of  explofion  changed  for  a  third  time,  and  again  afcended  feven  or  eight 
leagues  higher  towards  the  north,  taking  its  feat  beneath  the  mountains  which  occupy 
the  ifthmus  that  unites  the  upper  part  of  this  province  to  the  lower,  between  the  gulphs 
of  Saint  Euphemia  and  Squillaci.  The  mod  violent  upward  (hocks,  indications  of  the 
fpot  where  "the  ftrongeft  efforts  were  made,  were  principally  below  the  mountains  of 
Girafalco,  about  the  centre  of  the  contra&ion.  On  this  occafion  nature  difplayed  a 
much  greater  force  than  fhe  had  done  in  the  preceding  fhocks ;  fhe  lifted  up  and  (hook 
the  very  bodies  of  the  mountains,  which  cover  the  whole  fpace  where  this  earthquake  J 

exercifed  its  ravages.  In  confequence  the  extenfion  of  its  momentum  was  to  much 
greater  diftance.  Calabria  citra  felt  its  effe&s,  and  even  received  fome  injury.  All  the 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  were  fenfible  of  its  fhock.  It  ravaged  indifferently 
both  fides  of  the  chain ;  lofty  fites  or  lowly  fpots  were  alike  fubject  to  its  devaftation  ; 
nothing  feemed  exempt.  By  drawing  two  diagonal  lines,  one  from  Cape  Vaticano  to 
Cape  Coionne,  the  other  from  Cape  Suvero  to  Cape  Stil/o,  you  will  within  thefe  four  points 
have  the  extent  within  which  the  fhock  was  terrible,  and  the  deftru&ion  greateft,  and 
the  point  of  intermiflion  of  the  two  lines  will  be  nearly  that  of  the  centre  of  explofion  *• 

This  earthquake  was  preceded  by  a  very  loud  fubterraneous  noife  fimilar  to  thunder, 
^vhich  was  renewed  at  every  fhock.  The  motions  were  very  complicated  ;  fome  up* 
wards,  as  if  leaps  of  the  earth  }  afterwards  fucceeded  violent  whirlings,  which  were  ter- 
minated by  undulations. 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  give  a  lift  of  all  the  towns  and  boroughs  which  received  confi- 
derable  injury  on  this  occafion.  It  will  be  enough  to  obferve  that  all  the  upper  part  of 
4his  province  fuffered  materially,  that  many  towns  were  either  almoft  wholly  overthrown,  . 
or  rendered  uninhabitable.  But  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  concuflions  of  the 
28th  of  March,  the  misfortunes  fuffered  by  thefe  countries  were  in  nowife  comparable 
to  thofe  endured  by  the  plain  on  the  5th  of  February.  Here  there  were  no  towns  le- 
velled with  their  foundations ;  the  ruin  of  feveral  very  badly  built,  fuch  as  Pizza,  was 
prepared  by  the  previous  fhocks ;  and  neverthelefs  the  chief  part  of  the  walls  are  (land- 
ing. Moreover  the  towns  of  Nicotera,  Tropea,  Monteleone,  Squillace,  Nicq/iro,  C atari- 
izaro9  San  Severiho,  and  Cotrone,  are  Capable  of  being  rebuilt.  Few  buildings  have  been 
totally  ruined,  and  fome  are  only  a  little  fhook  The  common  people  have  already 
entered  the  lower  part  of  thefe  towns ;  and  as  foon  as  the  great  houfes  fhall  be  reduced 
•to  one  (lory  only  above  the  ground-floQr,  as  ordained  by  government,  and  they  fhall 
be  a  little  repaired,  they  will  become  habitable.  It  will  however  require  a  length  of 
time  to  free  the  mind  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  terror  excited  by  the  earthquakes, 
particularly  the  fhock  of  the  28th  of  March,  before  which  they  felt  themfelves  in  fome 
meafure  fecure;  and  to  engage  the  rich  to  leave  their  wooden  huts,  in  order  to  inhabit 
ftone  buildings  again.  As  one  is  accuftomed  to  judge  of  all  objefts  by  comparifon,  the 
fate  of  Calabria  Ultra  affe&s  one  but  little,  having  witneffed  the  calamities  of  the  plains, 
and  overgone  its  ruins. 

•  I  repeat  We  that  I  ufc  the  expreffion  of  the  centri  of  exphjton^  not  to  indicate  the  caufe,  but  only  to 
explain  the  effeft. 

The 
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TRe  different  effe&s  of  the  earthquake  of  the  5th  of  February  and  that  of  the  28th  of 
March,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  foils.  In  the  Plain  the  bafe  itfelf 
gave  way,  not  a  houfe  there  was  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  motion  of  the  con- 
.euffions  was  more  irregular,  as  modified  by  being  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  a  foil  yielding  more  or  lefs  to  the  force  which  convulfed  it;  and  consequently  tranf- 
mitting  it  unequally.  In  the  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  notwithftanding  the  agitation 
of  the  furface  was  pretty  confiderable,  they  were  lefs  deftru&ive.  The  rocks  on  which 
the  towns  were  built  communicated  to  them  a  more  regular  motion,  being  better  con- 
ductors ;  the  foil  after  each  ofcillation  refumed  its  pofition,  and  the  edifices  preferved 
their  fixity.  So  a  glafs  full  of  water  will  bear  great  vibration  without  a  drop  being  fpilt,, 
while  it  is  emptied  by'the  lead  irregular  (hake; 

The  earthquake  of  the  a8th  of  March  increafed  the  difafters  of  Meffina,  where  it 
a&ed  with  violence ;  it  added  new  damage  to  Reggio,  and  overturned  a  number  of 
houfes  in  the  fmall  town  of  Santa  Agatha  de  Regio  and  the  neighbouring  places.  Ne- 
verthelefs  it  was  but  little  felt  in  the  Plain,  which  l&ys  between  the  two  extremities  of 
Calabria; where,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  the  fliocks  were  exceedingly  rough.  It  feemed 
as  if  the  a&uating  force  paffed  freely,  as  in  an  open  canal,  under  the  plain,  to  ftrike  alter- 
nately the  two  moil  diftant  points. 

The  earth  continued- convulfed  throughout  the  whole  of  1783,  \  myfelf  even  felt 
feveral  fhocks  in  the  months  of  February  and.  March  1784.  But  none  of  thefe  can  be 
compared  to  the  three  which  form  different  epochs,  nor  even  to  tbofe  which  immedi- 
ately fucceeded  them  ;  neither  were  they  followed  by  any  accidents  worthy  of  mention. 

The  fea  ihared  little  of  the  convulfion  to  which  the  continent  was  fubjeft  in  the  earth- 
quakes of  1783.  The  mafs  of  waters  experienced  no  general  actuation  of  flux  or* 
ofcillation,  nor  rofe  above  their  ordinary  level.  The  waves,  which  beat  againft  the  coaft 
of  Scylla,  and  afterwards  covered  the  point  of  the  Faro  of  Meflina,  were  raifed  by  a 
partial  caufe.  The  fall  of  the  mountain,  which  I  have  before  noticed,  elevated  the  water 
en  the  fpbt,  which  received  a  new  undulating  motion,*  fuch  as  conftantly  follows  fimilar 
eaufes.  The  (hore  was  covered  three  different  times,  and  every  thing  upon  them  was 
borne  away  by  the  reflux  of  the  waves.  The  undulation  extended  from  the  point  of 
Sicily  to  the  other  fide  of  Cape  Rofucalmoy  continuing  along  the  coaft  towards  the  fouth, 
but  gradually  diminifhing  its  rife  from  that  to  which  it  was  fwollen  at  Scylla.  This  ele- 
vation of  the  waves  immediately  fucceeded  the  fail  of  the  mountain.  If  it  had  been  the 
oonfequence  of  a  general  motion  of  the  fea,  if  the  waves  had  been  a&ed  upon  from  a 
fimilar  caufe  with  that  experienced  at  Cadiz,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  earthquake  at 
Lifbon,  they  would  have  had  a  different  impulfe,  and  the  effed  would  have  been  re- 
marked to  extend  much  farther.  A  violent  fluctuation  would  have  been  noticed  at 
Medina,  provided  the  fea  had  partook  of  the  fhock  to  which  the  earth  was  fubjeft.  The 
mole,  which  is  even  with  the  water,  to  which  veffels  are  moored,  whofe  heads  proje& 
above  it,  would  have  been  covered,  and  the  veffels  wrecked.  The  fame  effeft  would 
have  taken  place  at  Palma9  which  is  higher  up  than  Scylla,  as  well  as  upon  the  beach 
of  Tropea;  but  in  no  part  of  this  coaft  did  the  fea  exceed  its  bounds.  What  moreover 
proves  that  the  inundation  :at  Scylla  proceeded  from  the  caufe  afcribed,  is  the  circum- 
itance  of  the  fea  not  having  rifen  in  a  fmall  creek  behind  the  (hore,  on  which  the  waters 
rofe  with  fuch  violence,  owing  to  its  not  being  in  the  direction  of  the  undulation. 

Notwithftanding  I  made  numerous  enquiries,  I  could  not  gather  from  any  of  the  ac- 
counts afforded  me  any  indication  of  the  ele&rur  phenomena  mentioned  in  different  re- 
lations, nor  of  any  of  theiparks,  or  difengagement  of  the  ele&ric  fluid,  to  which  the  na- 
turalifts  of  Naples  fo  positively  aferibe  the  origin  of  the  earthquakes. 

The 
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The  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  was  not  conftantly  the  fame  pending  the  difafter.  While 
tempefts  and  rain  feemed  at  Meffina  to  have  confpired  with  the  earthquakes  to  effeft  its 
ruin,  the  interior  of  Calabria  enjoyed  fine  weather.  In  the  morning  of  that  dreadful 
day  there  fell  a  little  rain  in  the  Plain ;  but  during  the  remainder  of  k  the  weather  was 
ferene.  The  months  of  February  and  March  were  tolerably  fine,  and  even  warm. 
There  were  fome  ftorms  and  rain,  but  none  other  than  are  common  at  that  feafon.  The 
fine  weather  which  reigned  after4  the  cataftrophe  of  the  5th  of  February  was  even  of 
great  advantage  to  the  interior  of  Calabria;  but  for  that  the  unfortunate  remains  of 
the  population,  without  fhelter,  or  means  of  procuring  any,  for  a  length  of  time,  owing 
to  the  want  of  boards  and  workmen,  would  have  died  of  want  and  tne  intemperance  of 
the  feafon.  On  the  28th  of  March,  in  the  upper  part  of  Calabria,  the  weather  was  not 
bad,  nor  was  the  earthquake  attended  by  any  ftqrm ;  there  were  only  fome  fhowers. 
From  this  remark  it  follows,  that  the  atmofphere  is  not  fo  ftri&ly  connected  with  the 
interior  movements  of  the  earth  as  has  been  inceflantly  maintained  y  and  it  is  highly 
poflible  that  the  tempefts  experienced  in  the  canal  of  Meffina,  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
coaft,  are  attributable  to  other  caufes  than  the  earthquake. 

I  afk  therefore  permiffion  now  to  feek  in  fads  alone  the  caufe  of  the  earthquakes  in 
Calabria,  gnd,  laying  all  fyftem  afide,  to  examine  into  what  may  poflibly  have  given  rife 
to  the  almoft  total  deftrudion  of  this  beautiful  province. 

The  motive  force  appears  to  Jiaye  refided  beneath  Calabria  itfelf,  fince  the  fea  partook 
nothing  of  the  ofcillation  or  copvulfionS  of  the  continent.  This  force  feems  alfo 
to  have  advanced  progreflively  beneath  the  chain  of  the  Appennines,  in  a  direction  from 
fouth  to  north ;  but  what  power  in  nature  is  there  capable  of  producing  fimilar  eflfe&s  ? 
I  put  ele&ricity  out  of  queftion,  which  cannot  for  a  year  together  accumulate  in  a  coun- 
try furrounded  with  water,  in  which  every  thing  concurs  to  place  this  fluid  in  equilibrium. 
But  fire  remains.  This  element  afting  immediately  upon  folid  bodies,  ferves  but  to 
dilate  them ;  in  which  cafe  their  expannon  is  progreffive,  and  produces  not  fuch  violent 
and  ihftantaneous  motions.  When  fire,  however,  ads  upon  fluids,  fuch  as  air  and  water, 
it  gives  them  an  aftonifhing  expanfion  ;  and  we  know  that  on  fuch  occafions  the  elafti- 
city  they  acquire  is  capable  of  fumounting  the  mod  obftinate  refinance.  Thefe  appear 
the  only  means  which  nature  can  employ  to  occafion  fuch  effe&s.  But  throughout 
Calabria  there  are  no  volcanos.  Nothing  announces  interior  inflammation,  or  any  fire 
concealed,  either  in  the  centre  of  the  mountains  or  under  their  bafe;  and  fuch  fire 
could  not  exift  without  fome  external  fymptoms.  Dilated  vapours,  airs,  rarified  by  a 
heat  always  a&ive,  would  have  efcaped  through  fome  of  the  fiflures  or  crevices  in  the 
foil,  and  have  produced  currents.  Fire  and  flame  would  likewife  have  found  paffage 
through  the  fame  vents.  A  paffage  once  obtained,  compreffion  would  have  ceafed ; 
the  motive  force  experiencing  no  longer  any  refinance  would  have  become  null,  and  the 
earthquakes  would  not  have  been  of  fuch  long  duration ;  none  of  thefe  phenomena 
occurred  ;  we  mud  therefore  give  up  the  fuppofition  of  an  inflammation  afting  imme- 
diately from  beneath  Calabria.  Let  us  now  confider  if  by  having  recourfe  to  a  fire  fo- 
reign to  this  province,  and  afting  upon  it  only  as  an  occafional  caufe,  we  may  be  able 
to  explain  the  phenomena  which  accompanied  thefe  fhocks.  Let  us,  for  example,  af- 
fume  Etna  in  Sicily* ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  large  cavities  beneath  the  mountains  of  Cala- 
bria, a  fuppofition  which  cannot  be  refufed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  there  are  im- 
menfe  fubterranean  cavities,  fince  Mount  Etna,  being  accumulated  by  its  explofions, 
mud  have  left  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  vacancies  proportionate  to  its  enormous  mafs. 
,  The  autumn  of  1782  and  the  winter  of  1783  were  very  rainy.  Interior  waters,  in- 
creased by  thofefrpm  the  furface,  may  have  run  into  the  focu6  of  Etna ;  they  would  in 
c onfequeace  be  converted  into  very  expanfive  vapour,  and  ftrike  a^ainft  every  obflacle 

to 
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to  their  dilatation.  Provided  thefe  (hould  have  met  with  channels  conducing  them  to 
the  cavities  below  Calabria,  they  would  have  been  capable  of  occafioning  all  thofe  con- 
vulfions  of  which  I  have  given  a  defcription. 

Let  us  fuppofe  now,  in  order  to  make  myfelf  more  eafily  underftood,  that  thefe  cavi- 
ties with  their  channels  of  communication  imperfe&Iy  reprefent  a  retort  laid  on  its  fide, 
the  neck  of  which  (hould  be  the  length  of  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  the  fhoulder  beneath  Mef- 
fina,  and  the  body  below  Calabria.  The  vapour  rifing  impetuoufly,  and  driving  before 
it  the  air  with  which  thefe  cavities  were  previoufly  filled,  would  firft  ftrike  againfl  the 
fhoulder  of  the  retort,  and  afterwards  turn  to  engulph  itfelf  in  the  body.  The  force  of 
impulfion  would  aft  firft  againfl:  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  and  afterwards  by  re-percuflion 
againfl  its  fummit,  whence  it  would  be  revolved  and  refle&ed  on  all  fides,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce the  mod  complicated  and  lingular  movements.  The  thinneft  parts  of  the  retort 
will  be  thofe  which  would  tremble  moft  at  the  (hock  of  the  vapours/ and  mod:  readily 
yield  to  their  impulfe.  But  this  water,  rarefied  by  fire,  muft  condenfe  by  expofure  to 
the  cold  which  reigns  in  thefe  fubterranean  places,  and  the  aft  ion  of  its  accidental  elafti- 
city  ceafe  as  promptly  as  its  firft  efforts  were  inftantaneous  and  violent.  The  vibration 
of  the  external  furfaces  ceafes  fuddenly,  without  its  being  known  what  can  have  become 
of  the  force  which  has  occafioned  fuch  diforder.  It  only  recommences  when  the  fire 
refumes  activity  enough  to  produce  fudden  vdpours  anew,  when  the  fame  confequences 
refult  as  long  and  as  often  as  water  falls  on  the  burning  focus. 

But  if  the  firft  cavity  be  divided  from  a  hollow  of  fimilar  defcription,  merely  by  a 
wail  or  flender  partition,  and  if  this  feparating  part  be  broken  by  the  elaftic  vapours 
{hiking  againfl:  it,  the  former  cavity  will  then  only  ferve  as  a  channel  of  communication, 
and  all  the  impulfe  will  then  be  directed  againfl;  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  fecond. 
The  focus  of  the  (hocks  will  appear  to  have  changed  its  feat,  and  the  ofcillations,'  in  the 
fpace  before  afted  upon  with  greateft  violence  by  the  earthquakes,  will  be  but  feeble. 

Let  us  now  apply  thefe  neceffary  phenomena,  and  fuppofe  one  or  more  cavities  placed 
below  Calabria,  the  feat  of  the  earthquakes.  The  plain,  which  indifputably  was  the 
thinneft  part  of  the  vault,  is  that  which  would  firft  evince  the  impreflion  it  received. 
The  town  of  Medina,  built  on  a  low  fhore,  experienced  a  concuflion  which  did  not  af- 
fe&  the  houfes  built  on  eminences.  The  motive  power  ceafed  as  fuddenly  as  it  a&ed 
violently  and  all  at  once.  When  on  the  7th  of  February  and  28  th  of  March  the  focus 
appeared  to  have  changed  its  pofition,  the  Plain  fuffered  fcarce  at  all.  The  fubterraneous 
noife  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  fhocks  feemed  conftantly  to  proceed  from 
the  fouth-weft,  in  the  direction  of  Meflina.  It  refembled  thunder  roaring  under  vaults. 
Thus  without  having  any  direft  proofs  to  produce  in  fupport  of  my  theory,  it  appears 
to  me  to  meet  all  circumftances,  and  explain  (imply  and  naturally  all  the  phenomena 
that  occurred. 

If  then  Etna,  as  I  have  faid,  be  the  caufe  of  the  earthquakes,  I  may  further  affirm  that 
for  a  long  time  it  has  been  preparing  the  misfortunes  of  Calabria,  by  opening  gradually 
a  paflage  along  the  coaft  of  Sicily  to  the  foot  of  the  Neptunian  mountains.  For  during 
the  earthquakes  of  1780,  which  threatened  Meflina  throughout  the  whole  fummer, 
pretty  ftrong  fhocks  were  felt  all  along  the  coaft  from  Taormina  to  Faro.  But  near  the 
village  of  Alii,  and  the  river  Nifi,  which  lie  almoft  in  the  middle  of  this  line,  the  con- 
cuflions  were  fo  violent  as  to  give  room  for  apprehenfion  that  a  volcano  would  open 
itfelf  a  paflage.  Each  concuflion  refembled  the  effort  of  a  mine,  which  fhould  not 
have  power  to  fpring  its  objett.  It  feems  as  though  at  that  in  ft  ant  the  volcano  opened 
itfelf  a  free  paflage  for  the  expanfion  of  its  vapours,  fince  in  1783  the  vibration  was 
almoft  null  on  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  while  at  the  fame  time  Meflina  buried  be- 
neath its  ruins  a  part  of  its  inhabitants. 
yol.v.  SO  TRAVELS 
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THE.  PRESENT    STATE    OF   THAT    COUNTRY". 

BT  THE  CHEVALIER  DE  BOURGOANNE. 

[Tranflated  from  the  French  of  the  Third  Edition.  Pari*,  1803.3 

ADVERTISEMENT    PREFIXED   TO    THE    THIRD    EDITION. 

THE  abfence  of  the  author,  who  is  at  prefent  in  Sweden,  has  not  prevented  his  pay. 
ing  attention  to  this  new  edition.     He  has  been  fumifhed  with  information,  has  made 
additions,  and  rectified  errors  which  had  occurred  in  the  former  editions;  fo  that  the 
prefent  has  at  lead  one  advantage  over  the  preceding,  that  of  laying  before  the  reader  ■ 
an  account  of  the  changes  which  Spain  has  undergone  fince  1797. 

It  is  deemed  expedient  in  this  place  to  make  three  obfervations,  which  may  probably 
be  of  utility. 

1.  That  as  rials  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  work,  and  many  calculations  are 
made  in  them,  it  will  be  confidercd  that  the  rial  here  meant  is  equal  to  five  fous  of 
French  money,  fo  that  by  taking  the  quarter  we  (hall  have  the  value  in  franks  *. 

.  3.  That  as  frequently  as  hard  or  American  piafters  are  fpoken  of,  dollars  are  intended,  , 
which,  according  to  the  courfe  of  exchange,  or  value  of  filver,  are  worth  from  five 
franks  to  live  franks  eight  fous  ;  but  the  Spanijh  piafier,  which  is  that  of  exchange,  is 
an -imaginary  money,  the  value  of  which  at  par  is  about  three  livres  fifteen  fous.    With- 
out regard  to  this  distinction,  much  error  may  arife  in  computations. 

3.  The  title  of  Don  mould  never  be  placed  immediately  before  the  firname,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  many  French  and  fome  Englilh  works  which  fpeak  of  Spain.  It  precedes  only 
the  chriftian  name.  Thus  Don  Francifco  de  Saavedra  ihould  be  faid,  and  not  Don  Saa- 
vedra.  When  defirous  of  noticing  a  Spaniard  by  his  family  name  alone,  he  is  called 
Monf.  <3c  Saavedra,  Monf.  de  Cevnllos.  When  a  man  employs  the  Don  without  a 
chriftian  name  immediately  fucceeding,  a  Spaniard  is  ufed  to  confider  it  either  as  a  mark 
of  ignorance,  unpardonable  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation  whofe  inteicourfe  with  them 
is  fo  continual ;  or  what  is  worfe,  as  a  mark  of  contempt. 

PREFACE    TO    THE    EDITION    OF    1797- 

FROM  the  prejudices  which  the  reft  of  Europe  entertains  with  regard  to  Spain  even 
at  the  prefent  day,  one  is  led  to  imagine  that  all  the  knowledge  required  refpecling  that 
country  has  been  drawn  from  romance,  or  the  fuperannuated  notions  refpc&ing  it 
handed  down  in  ancient  memoirs  ;  rather  mould  we  conceive  it,  from  our  ignorance  of 
it,  to  be  fttuated  at  the  exremity  of  Afia,  than  at  that  of  Europe. 

*  In  the  tranOatioo  tic  value  i»  expreflcd  in  Englifh  money. 
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,  The  principal  end  of  this  work  is  to  modernize  thefe  antique  ideas,  and  to  re&ify  thefe 
terrors.  Not  but  that  within  the  fpace  of  the  laft  twenty  years  many  Descriptions  of 
Spain  have  been  publifhed.  Many  interefting  details,  aiid  much  truth  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Effays  on  Spain,  by  Peyron. 

Three  Englifh  travellers  have  written  on  Spain :  Ttvifs,  whofe  work  is  of  little  cele- 
brity; Swinburne,  whofe  observations  are  famous  for  their  juftice  and  acutenefs;  and  lat- 
terly Town/bendy  who  is  fomewhat  reprehenfible  for  the  precipitation  of  his  decifions,  and 
his  reliance  on  the  credulity  of  his  readers. 

Chanterearu,  in  1792,  publifhed  his  Lettresfur  Barcelone,  and  has  given  a  new  edition 
of  them ;  and  although  his  ftile  be  not  the  purefl,notwithftanding'his  having  facrificed 
exaft  delineations  to  his  inclination  of  difplaying  captivating  pi&ures,  his  work  may  be 
read  with  fome  intereft  and  utility. 

As  for  the  Voyage  de  Figaro,  which,  at  the  remonftrance  of  the  Spanifh  government, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  was  fupprefled,  and  which  fince  that  time  has  been  reprinted 
with  emendations ;  I  mention  it  for  thofe  only  who  think  that  poignant  fallies  are  a  com* 
pehfation  for  every  other  deficiency. 

The  author  of  the  prefent  work  leaves  to  his  two  countrymen  the  merit  of  perpetual 
effufions  of  livelinefs  and  malignity.  Such  as  read  travels  merely  for  amufement,  or 
having  their  wonder  excited,  will  fcarcely  choofe  this  for  their  perufal.  In  it  the  au- 
thor has  above  all  things  fought  to  be  juft  and  impartial.  But  juftice  and  impartiality, 
although  they  fometimes  may  aftonifh,  feldom  entertain. 

*  The  author  of  this  work  has  perhaps  no  other  advantage  over  his  predecefTorv  than 
what  arifes  from  his  having  fojourned  for  a  number  of  years,  at  different  periods,  in  the 
country  of  which  he  gives  the  defcription;  from  having  had  a  long  intercourfe  with  almoft 
all  claffesof  the  Spanifh  nation,  and  having  ftudied  with  fome  attention  its  manners  and 
its  language. 

In  1789  he  publifhed  the  refult  of  his  firft  remarks,  after  a  refidence  of  eiglu  years. 
Since  then  he  has  made  two  journies  into  Spain ;  at  one  time  fpending  more  than  a 
year  in  the  country,  charged  with  a  million  of  importance.  On  this  occafion  he  applied 
himfelf  to  obtain  more  recent  and  precife  ideas  of  different  obje&s.  This  edition  differs 
therefore  materially  in  many  refpeds  from  the  firft,  and  prefents  many  obje&s  not  treated 
of  in  the  former. 

In  1789  the  author,  for  certain  reafons,  deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  concealed.  The 
fame  motives  no  longer  prevailing,  he  now  avows  himfelf.  He  hopes  that  his  work,  far 
from  lofing  by  this  circumflance,  will  poffefs  an  additional  title  to  the  confidence  of  his 
readers.  Lefs  under  conftraint  in  exprefling  his  opinion  than  what  he  was  feven  years 
ago,  he  will  now  explain  himfelf  with  that  franknefs  which  is  the  duty  of  every  writer 
who  feeks  to  eftablifh  a  claim  to  efteem. 

He  who  is  defirous  to  fpeak  of  any  nation  without  giving  room  for  offence,  and  at  the 
fame  time  would  abide  by  truth,  has  two  rocks  which  he  mull  avoid  fplitting  upon  ; 
flattery,  which  can  but  be  infipid  even  to  the  objeS  of  adulation  ;  and  fatire,  which  is 
as  much  repugnant  to  equity  as  to  good  nature.  The  author  will  endeavour  to  purfue 
a  mean.  Perhaps  he  may  now  be  more  fortunate  than  on  his  firft  appearance.  On 
the  one  hand,  readers  ft  rangers  to  Spain  imagined  that  gratitude  had  made  a  parafite  of 
his  pen ;  on  the  other,  fome  Spaniards  took  umbrage  at  certain  avowals  which  were 
diftated  by  truth.  Emboldened  by  the.  innocence  of  his  motives,  he  dares  in  this  new- 
edition  to  brave  thefe  double  dangers,  perfuaded  that  in  endeavouring  to  conciliate  all,  ' 
he  runs  the  ri(k  of  pleating  none. 
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The  fame  courfe  as  he  purfued  in  his  firfl:  edition  will  be  here  followed.  Entering 
.Spain  by  Bayonne,  he  will  proceed  to  Madrid,  paufing  by  the  way  at  whatever  may  ap* 
pear  worthy  of  digreffion.  In.  the  capital  he  will  examine  the  different  branches  of  ad- 
miniftration;  and  thofe  matters  in  particular  which  may  tend  to  develope  the  real  manners 
of  the  Spanifh  nation.  Thence  he  will  advance  to  the  fouthern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Re- 
turning to  the  capital,  he  will  make  fome  excurfions  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly 
one  into  Arragon ;  re-entering  France  through  the  kingdom*  of  Vaientia  and  Catalonia. 

His  objeft  is  to  prefent  a  Pidure,  of  which  the  Travels  will  fimply  be  the  outline. 
His  Travels  might  have  appeared  incomplete  ;  he  has  ufed  his  bed  endeavours  that  his 
Pidure  fhould  not  be  fo. 


THE  PICTURE  OF  MODERN  SPAIN. 

Chap.  L— Carriages  >  inns,  roads.     Details  relative  to  Bifcay  ;  its  liberties ;  its  privileges  ; ^ 
the  patriotifm  of  its  inhabitants  ;  Bilboa,  St.  Sebajlian,  Vifloria,  l&c. 

« 

FT  the  month  of  November  1777  I  went  firft  to  Spain,  as  {Secretary  of  the  French  em- 
baffy,  a  few  months  after  the  formation  of  the  new  mini  dry  of  that  power ;  and  at  a 
time  when,  to  found  its  difpofition  relative  to  the  grand  quarrel  between  North  America 
and  the  mother  country,  was  a  matter  of  high  importance. 

Of  the  three  roads  *  known  from  time  immemorial,  I  fixed  upon  that  of  St.  Jean  de 
Luz.  On  arriving  at  Bayonne,  inftead  of  taking  pod  horfes  from  Bayonne  to  Orogne, 
which  is  five  leagues  diftant  from  the  former,  and  two  from  the  frontiers,  I  exchanged 
my  carriage,  as  mod  travellers  do,  for  a  vehicle  not  very  elegant,  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
coche  de  colleras9  and  which,  till  we  are  ufed  to  it,  excites  many  alarming  apprehenfions. 
This  carriage  is  rather  flrong  than  commodious,  and  drawn  by  fix  mules,  to  which  the 
voice  of  the  conductors  ferves  both  for  fpur  and  bridle.  On  feeing  them  fattened  to 
each  other  as  well  as  to  the  fhafts,  with  fimple  cords,  and  their  draggling  manner  of 
going,  as  if  without  any  kind  of  guidance,  in  the  crooked  and  frequently  unbeaten  roads 
of  the  peninfula  t,  the  traveller  imagines  himfelf  at  once  entirely  abandoned  to  the  care  of 
Providence  :  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  lead  danger,  a  Angle  word  from  the  chief 
muleteer,  called  el  mayoral,  is  fufficient  to  govern  and  dired  thefe  docile  animals.  If 
their  ardor  abates,  the  zagal,  who  is  his  podillion,  jumps  from  the  (hafts,  where  he  is 
ftationed  as  a  centinel,  animates  them  with  his  voice  and  whip,  runs  for  fome  time  by 
their  fide,  and  then  returns  to  his  pod,  where  he  remains  until  called  by  fome  fimilar 
circumdance  to  repeat  his  fervices.  This  incefiant  vigilance  of  the  two  conductors  foon 

*  It  is  well  known  there  are  three  frequented  roads  leading  from  France  to  Spain  ;  the  one  from  St.  Jean 
it  Luz  to  Irun  ;  anolher  from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  to  Ronccvaux ;  and  the  third  from  Baulon  to  Jonqui- 
ero.  What  however  is  not  generally  known,  and  what  I  only  learned  In  17991  from  an  engineer  who  had 
examined  with  care,  and  taken  drawings  of  the  different  gorges  and  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  is,  that  from  the 
Col  de  Bagnouls,  which  is  the  n  care  ft  defie  to  the  Mediterranean  fea,  to  the  valley  of  Aran,  near  thefources 
of  the  Garonne,  there  are  feventy-five  paflages  through  the  Pyrenees,  of  which  eight-and-twenty  are  practi- 
cable for  cavalry,  and  (even  for  carriages  or  artillery.  One  of  thefe  latter,  and  of  the  exiftence  of  which  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  is  the  Col  des  Orts,  running  parallel  with  that  of  Perthus,  on  the  other  fide  of 
Bellegarde ;  for,  in  1 792,  the  Spaniards,  by  this  paflage,  entered  St.  Laurent  de  Cefdu,  and  there  invaded  ^ 
two  of  our  diftrifts. 

f  This  is  the  appellation  ufually  given  to  Spain  by  the  inhabitants*  on  account  of  its  being  furrounded  by 
the  fea,  except  on  the  fide  next  the  Pyrenees.  This  term  was,  without  doubt,  adopted  at  the  time  that 
Portugal  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  j  fincc  its  difunion,  it  is,  as  far  as  regards  Spain,  incorrect. 
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relieves  the  traveller  from  his  fears,  who,  notwithftanding,  remains  aftoni/hed  that  more 
accidents  do  not  happen  from  fo  dangerous  a  manner  of  .travelling.  He  reconciles 
lumfelf,  however,  more  eafily  to  this  than,  to  the  Spanifh  inns,  which,  for  the  mod  part, 
are  entirely  deftitute  of  accommodation.  Travellers  are  badly  lodged  and  ferved ; 
and  thofe  who  wiih  for  the  leaft  tolerable  repaft,  mud  themfelves  apply  to  the  biitcher^ 
baker,  and  grocer.  In  this  refpett,  however,  there  has  within  thefe  few  years  been  a 
change  perceptibly  for  the  better.  Before  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  de  Florida  Blanca 
there  were  no  public  carriages  in  Spain,  nor  one  road  on  which  the  traveller  could  go 
poll  otherwife  than  on  horfeback ;  and  if  that  be  excepted  which  paffes  through  Gallicia 
from  Pontevedra,  almoft  to  the  Weftern  Ocean  and  turns  to  Corunna ;  another  North  of 
Caflile  running  from  Reynofa  to  the  fea  j  thofe  of  Navarre  and  Bifcay,  the  fruits  of  the 
patriotic  efforts  of"  their  inhabitants,  not  more  than  ten  leagues  of  tolerable  road  was  to 
be  met  with  at  any  time  throughout  all  Spain.  This  minifter,  who  poflefled  an  almoft 
unlimited  authority,  would  have  rendered  material  fervice  to  his  country,  if  inftead  of 
being  fatisfied  with  half  meafures  he  had  followed  up  with  vigour  the  refolutions  withr 
which  he  fet  out ;  he  has  however  within  the  period  of  his  fifteen  years  adminiftration 
Iketched  out  fome  ufeful  improvements.  From  1777  to  1789  he  was  not  at  all  timea 
faithfully  a  friend  to  the  alliance  with  France,  notwithstanding  his  profeflions  of  attach-  _ 
ment.  His  irafcible  difpofition,  and  the  jeaioufy  peculiar  to  his  country,  had  given  her 
more  than  one  caufe  of.  complaint.  From  that  period  he  flood  forth  one  of  the  moft 
bitter  enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  would  gladly  have  ftrangled  it  in  its  birth.  Were* 
he  (till  poflefled  of  power  it  might  be  difficult  to  do  him  juftice :  difgraced,  to  do  fo  be- 
comes a  duty. 

Iii  the  firft  place  then,  Spain  owes  lo  him  the  eftablifhment  of  a  coach  carrying  fix 
paflengers  which  fets  out  twice  every  week  from  Bayonne  to.  Madrid,  performing  the 
journey  in  fummer  time  in  fix  days,  and  in  eight  during  winter.  In  the  fpaces  of  time 
which  intervene  between  the  arrival  of  the  diligences,  the  mules  ufed  for  drawing  them 
are  employed  in  forwarding  perfons  who  take  their  own  carriages  with  them ;  and  thus 
it  was  that  I  travelled  in  1792  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid.  This  eftablifhment  was  carried 
on  by  a  private  perfon  in  1789,  but  being  taken  the  fucceeding  year  out  of  His  handS 
it  has  fince  been  continued  at  the  charge  of  the  king,  but  was  fufpended  during  the  war. 
That  it  (hould  fpeedily  be  re-eftablifhed  is  highly  defirable,  as  a  means  of  allowing  an 
eafy  intercourfe  for  the  individuals  of  both  nations,  already  prepoflefled  in  favour  of 
each  other  during  the  long  continuance  of  a  clofe  alliance,  and  with  whom  a  ftate  of 
warfare  has  only  tended  to  heighten  efteem,  ferving  at  the  fame  time  by  affording  a  flux 
to  that  hatred  which  tranfitory  circumflances  had  accumulated,  to  make  them  for  time 
to  come  fenfible  of  the  value  of  each  to  the  other,  notwithftanding  the  difference  of  their 
two  governments.  The  bonds  which  unite  courts  are  as  tranfient  as  their  caprices. 
Family  interefts,  interefts  of  even  minor  value,  have  much  influence  on  their  delibera^ 
tions.  A  popular  government  once  well  confolidated  is  only  afted  upon  by  powerful 
motions..  Intrigue,  ceremonial  trifles,  the  frivolous  pretenfions  of  vanity,  have  lefs  fway 
over  its  determinations.  How  many  fources  of  quarrel  are  there  not  thus  annihilated  I 
The  refponfibility  to  which  it  is  liable  prevents  the  capricioufhefe  of  levity.  While  it 
difdains  to  diflimulate  the  injuries  it  feels,  it  punifKes  thofe  only  which  are  of  magnitude. 
Nay  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  better  for  a  monarchical  government  to  have  to 
treat  with  a  republic,  rather  than  with  one  formed  upon  the  fame  plan  as  its  own,  and 
whether  it  may  not  contract  alliances  more  durable-and  lefs  liable  to  convulfion  with  the 
one  than  with  the  other.  Thus  in  a  marriage  we  frequently  perceive  that  domeftic  peace 
is  more  the  refult  of  airafEnity  of  character  than  of  an  afiimilatioa  of  feature :  but  we 
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arc  digrefling  widely  from  the  ufeful  eftabliftiments,  of  which  the  lirft  idea  is  due  to  Mr, 
de  Florida  Blanca. 

The  improving  of  the  highways  chiefly  occupied  his  attention.  In  1777  tfjiMfe-were 
no  good  roads  between  Bayonne  and  Cadiz  except  thofe  of  Bifcay,  and  Navarre,  and 
that  which  leads  from  the  Efcurial  and  Aranjuez  to  the  capital.  In  1792,  I  met  with 
one  of  an  excellent  defcription,  running  the  whole  diftance  from  Irun  to  four  leagues 
beyond  Burgos ;  and  which  was  continued,  with  fhort  interruptions,  as  far  as  Madrid, 
•  It  would  have  been  completely  perfected,  but  for  the  obflacle§  which  war,  however  for- 
tunate it  may  be,  uniformly  throws  in  the  way  of  ufeful  labours,  There  want  at  this  time 
no  more  than  twelve  leagues  to  be  completed,  to  make  the  road  from  Bidaffoa  to  Madrid 
one  of  the  fined  in  Europe.  Very  little  is  wanting  to  that  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz.  In 
1778  the  latter  was  almoft  impaflable  in  bad  weather.  In  1785  it  was  in  great  meafure 
repaired,  and  carriages  began  to  run-  pofl:  upon  it.  It  is  now  alinoft  entirely  finifhed ; 
and  communication  between  the  two  mod  important  cities  of  the  peninfula  is,  at  length, 
become  both  eafy  and  expeditious  #.  * 

As  for  inns,  in  fpite  of  the  attention  of  the  before-mentioned  minifter,  they  are  at 
prefent  very  far  from  perfe&ion.  Their  improvement,  projefted  and  undertaken  by 
him,  is  a  more  difficult  talk  in  Spain  than  elfewhere.  His  objeft  meets  with  obftru&ion 
in  regard  to  place,  manners,  fifcal  rights,  and*  in  a  degree,  from  the  conftitution  of  the 
country,  which  authorizes  exclufive  privileges  and  monopoly,  and  vefts  the  power,  as  an 
appendage  to  fignorial  rights  of  felling  certain  commodities,  in  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
who  delegates  his  authority  to  an  inhabitant ;  and  the  latter  flriftly  enforces  his  right. 
It  was  neceffary  to  capitulate  upon  thefe  hindrances,  and,  where  they  could  not  be  done 
away  with,  to  adduce  a  remedy  as  well  as  poflible.  Notwithftanding  thefe  impediments, 
for  fome  time  back  very  tolerable  inns  are  to  be  met  with  in  Spain.  On  the  roads  along 
which  the  coaches  run,  fome  are  eftablifhed,  provided  with  beds,  linen,  and  even  plate  j 
and  the  innkeepers  are  allowed  to  keep  eatables  for  travellers.  Befides,  on  this  road 
there  are  others  which  are  pretty  good,  particularly  in  principal  towns  ;  but  every  where 
elfe  to  the  prefent  day  one  muft  expeft  inns  entirely  deftitute  of  conveniencies,  and  fo  dif- 
gutting,  in  fhort,  as  not  to  falfify  the  accounts  of  travellers. 

In  this  refpeft,  the  Spaniards  have  not  to  look  for  any  fpeedy  amelioration.  Every 
thing  is  linked  together  in  what  conftitutes  the  profperity  of  a  ftate.  Without  good 
highways,  good  inns  are  not  to  be  expefted ;  and  where  both  one  and  the  other  are 
wanting,  whence  are  to  come  the  travellers  whofe  concourfe  in  turn  fupports  the  roads 
and  inns  ?  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  entice  travellers,  a  country  muft  poffefs  fome 
advantages  either  on  the  fide  of  inftruftion  or  gratification.  One  muft  either  look  to 
meet  with  amufement  in  vifiting  it,  or  improve  one's  health..  Particularly  if  it  be  at  one 
of  the  extremities  of  Europe,  the  traveller  is  there  to  be  attra&ed  by  monuments  of  the 
arts,  by  the  profpe&s  of  buftling  induftry,  by  a  grand  central  commerce ;  and  muft  not 
have  to  feek  in  vain  the  comforts  of  life,  the  charms  of  fociety,  and  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  But  who  will  take  a  trip  to  Spain  merely  to  behold,  here  fine  roads  traverfing 
arid  plains,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  two  Caftilles;  there,  dreadful  roads  in  countries  bleft 
with  fertility  and  induftry,  as  along  the  coafts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Valentia  and  Cata- 
lonia ;  to  nieet  with  towns  deferted  and  in  ruins,  a  court  not  abounding  with  delights, 
few  monuments,  the  arts  but  in  their  cradle,  a  burning  climate,  and  the  inquifition  ? 

• 

*  There  has  for  along  time  back  ex  i  fled  a  method  of  travelling  in  Spain,  very  quick  but  very  coflly,  by- 
fending  changes  of  cattle  forwards  to  the  different  (I ages  along  the  road.  Thci'e  teams  of  fix  mules,  which 
are  put  t»  the  carriages  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  will  travel  five  or  fix  leagues  with  greater  d  fpatch  thati 
cao  be  done  polt  011  any  road  bciide  in  Europe. 
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Spaniards,  eflimable  neighbours,  allies  worthy  in  fo  many  refpeds  to  be  better  known* 
continue  to  improve  your  roads  and  your  inns !  We  fhall  at  lead  be  able  to  traverfe 
your  country  commodioufly  and  eafily ;  but  in  order  to  engage  our  (lay,  in  order  to 
pleafe  us,  many  advantages  are  wanting  to  your  nation,  fome  are  refufed  it  by  nature, 
to  obtain  the  others  mult  be  a  work  of  perfeverance  and  time. 

Leaving  Bayonne  we  pafs  through  St,  Jean  de  Luz  after  traverfing  a  very  uneven  and 
ill-kept  road  for  the  fpace  of  nine  or  ten  miles.  Afterwards  one  has  to  crofs  a  fmall 
arm  of  the  fea  over  a  bridge,  on  the  other  fide  of  which  is  the  fuburb  of  Sibourre* 
Shortly  after  the  fteeple  of  Orogne  is  difcerned  at  rather  more  than  a  league  from  Irun, 
the  firft  Spanifli  village  on  the  other  fide'of  the  Bidaflba.  This  little  river,  which  ferves 
as  a  boundary,  famous  in  the  political  hiflory  of  Louis  XIV.  from  the  ifland  which  it 
forms  at  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  right  of  the  place  where  the  river  is  pafled,  was  formerly 
called  the  ifland  of  Pheafants.  The  interview  between  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  Don  Louis 
de  Haro,  which  took  place  upon  it,  and  of  which  the  refult  was  the  treaty  of  the  Pyre* 
nees,  occafioned  it  to  receive  the  name  of  the  ifland  of  Conference.  Small,  uninhabited, 
and  almoft  a  defart ;  like  many  perfons  of  moderate  abilities  in  the  world,  it  owes  its  fame 
to  a  fortunate  occurrence. 

As  foon  as  the  traveller  has  pafled  this  ifland,  he  is  in  Bifcay.  The  country  which 
he  leaves  varies  little  from  that  he  enters  upon,  but  the  difference  between  the  laft 
roads  of  France  and  thofe  at  the  entrance  of  Spain  even  in  1793  were  much  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  The  roads  of  Bifcay,  thofe  2ft  leaft  which  run  from  North  to  South,  may 
be  faid  to  be  among  the  fineft  in  Europe.  Few  countries  laboured,  in  this  refpett,  under 
greater  difficulties.  Bifcay,  which  joins  the  Pyrenees,  in  this  quarter  much  lefs  elevated 
than  towards  their  center  and  eaflern  range,  feems  to  be  an  extenfive  continuation  of  thefe 
mountains  to  the  borders  of  Caflile.  In  tracing  a  road  in  this  part  there  were  confider- 
able  defcents  to  diminiih,  and  high  fummits  to  turn  with  addrefs.  Such  ground  re- 
quired all  the  art  which  can  be  difplayed  in  the  conftruftion  of  roads.  The  three  pro- 
vinces {Guipufcoa,  Vizcaya>  and-jflava)  of  which  Bifcay  is  compofed,  joined  their  efforts 
to  accomplifh  this  end,  as  is  ufual  with  them  when  their  common  intereft  is  in  queftion. 
This  part  of  Spain,  which  forms  a  ftriking  contrail  with  the  reft  of  the  peninfula,  de- 
ferves  a  more  minute  detail* 

Each  of  thefe  provinces  has  its  particular  government.  In  thofe  of  Bifcay  and  Gui- 
pufcoa  the  orders  of  the  monarch  are  not  attended  to  before  the  ad  mi  ni  (Ira  t  ton  has  fane- 
tioned  them  by  its  exequatur.  They  hold  feparately  every  year  a  general  meeting,  at 
which  the  ad  miaift  ration  renders  an  account  of  the  manner  of  its  employing  the  public 
money.  Here  the  deputies  aflemble  from  all  thofe  commonalties  which  poflefs  a  right 
of  delegation.  Thefe  deputies  are  elected  by  the  ayuniamienetos,  (municipal  corporation,) 
who  themfelves  are  annually  elefted  by  the  citizens ;  and,  in  order  to  be  competent  to 
this  diftinttion,  the  poffeffion  of  property  is  requifite  to  a  certain  amount* 

Thefe  elements  of  reprefentative  democracy,  although  deftitute  of  that  perfection 
which  certain  modern  publicists  have  imagined  poffible,  caufed  a  belief  upon  our  inva- 
fion  of  their  country,  and  even  during  the  negociation  of  peace,  that  thefe  provinces 
were  adapted,  as  well  by  their  principles  as  by  their  pofition,  to  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  French  republic.  It  was  an  error.  The  Bifcayans,  however  jealous  of  their  liberty 
they  may  be,  are  yet  attached  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  ;  and,  if  their  pride  caufe  them 
to  rcjed  the  yoke  of  a  defpotic  monarch,  policy  eugages  them  to  agree  very  well  with 
their  royal  protestor.  They  poflefs  befides  a  fpecies  of  ariftocratic  pride,  which  could 
but  ill  brook  our  principles  of  perfect  equality.  Enjoying  exclufively  their  real  or  ima- 
ginary privileges^  they  would  care  very  little  for  that  liberty  which  they  would  have  to 
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participate  with  fix-and-twenty  nftillions  of  fellow-citizens.  An  incorporation  would 
have  tempted  them  much  lefs  on  the  fcore  of  finance.  The  three  provinces  tax  them- 
felves  to  defray  their  feveral  particular  expences,  and  ail  they  pay  the  king  is  a  free  gift, 
(jlottatlvo)  which  is  rarely  required  of  them,  and  which,  if  it  were  other  than  moderate, 
would  not  be -granted.  The  dates  divide  the  fum'  agreed  to  among  the  different  com- 
monalties, according  to  their  feparate  affeffments,  which  are  frequently  modified. 

In  other  refpe&s,  nature  has  done  little  for  the  three  provinces  of  Bifcay ;  and  to  this 
circumftance  is  owing,  in  great  meafure,  their  love  of  liberty,  and  the  indefatigable  in- 
duftry  which  has  engendered  the  profperity  they  enjoy :  for,  unlefs  where  particular  cir- 
curaftances  temper  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  fine  climate,  the  more  delightful  countries 
of  the  world  are  peopled  but  with  indolent  beings,  whofe  docile  minds  are  prone  to 

defpotifm. 

The  provinces  of  Bifcay  and  Guipufcoa  do  not  produce  a  fufficiency  of  grain.  That 
of  Alava  furniflies  enough  not  only  to  fupply  the  two  others,  but  a  part  of  Caftile, 
and  Navarre  in  addition;  and  in  1790  and  in  179 1,  itt  crop  produced  a  profit  to  its 
inhabitants  of  upwards  of  6o,oool.  fterling.  It  is  true,  agriculture  is  almoft  its  only 
reliance :  it  is  on  this  account,  although  of  greateft  extent,  the  lead  populous  of  the 
three  provinces,  not  having  more  than  71,000  inhabitants.  The  Senorio  (thus  Bifcay 
proper  is  called)  has  116,000,  and  Guipufcoa,  within  a  fpace  of  fixteen  oY  eighteen. 
miles  by  fifty  in  length,  comprizes  upwards  of  120,000.  The  whole  coaft  of  this  latter 
province  is  peopled  with  fifhermen  and  failors ;  the  ^whole  interior  with  peaceable  for- 
mers. Until  tfrcumftances  occurred  to  excite  an  animofity,  which  declared  itfelf  in 
1793,  the  people  of  Guipufcoa  lived  on  tolerably  friendly  terms  with  the  neighbouring 
French ;  there  fubfifted  even  between  them,  and  particularly  between  the  ports  of  St. 
Sebaftianand  Bayonne,  a  commerce,  partly  of  an  illicit  description,  but  highly  beneficial 
to  each  nation,  and  which,  at  the  return  of  peace,  was  eagerly  renewed. 

Bilboa  is  the  mod  confiderable  town  of  all  Bifcay,  although  it  contains  no  more  than 
13,000  or  14,000  inhabitants.  Some,  however,  of  its  former  manufa&ories  have  de- 
clined. Its  tanneries,  once  fo  productive,  ceafe  to  be  fo,  now  that  the  hides  exported 
from  America  cannot  be  imported  direftly  to  Bilboa,  and  are  fubje&ed  to  heavy  du- 
ties when  (hipped  at  one  of  the  ports  of  the  peninfula  for  theirs.  Their  economical  mills, 
,from  which  they  were  ufed  to  derive  fuch  material  advantage,  are  no  longer  occupied. 
The  trade  of  Bilboa  is  now  its  principal  reliance.  This  is  very  confiderable  indeed,  for 
all  kinds  of  merchandize  are  imported  at  and  expedited  from  Bilboa.  There  are  (hip- 
ped, moft  of  the  wool  which  Spain  Exports,  a  quantity  of  iron,  many  loads  of  chefnuts, 
the  principal  produce  of  the  foil  of  Bifcay  proper,  in  other  refpefts  ungrateful ;  and  it 
is  at  Bilboa  that  moft  of  the  articles  are  imported  from  the  various  parts  of  Europe, 
for  the  fupply  of  the  northern  parts  of  Spain.  Its  principal  commerce  is  with  Eng- 
land, France,  .and  America.  In  the  town  there  are  two  hundred  mercantile  firms, 
among  which  are  fome  Iri(h,  fome  German,  and  feven  or  eight  French  *. 

Strangers,  who  refide  at  Bilboa,  have  little  reafon  to  fpeak  well  of  their  treatment. 
Liberty,  jealous  and  fufpicious,  exercifes  there  a  fort  of  defpotifm,  which  deforms  thofe 
qualities  of  the  government  that  are  interefting  to  the  philofopher.^  The  Senorio  main- 
tains with  obftinacy  againft  the  crown  its  incomplete  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  chi- 
merical privileges  ;  and,  with  great  difficulty,  admits  to  the  enjoymenfof  them  thofe  who 
are  born  out  of  their  territory*    Formalities  the  moft  tirefome  muft  be  fubmitted  to  by 

•  Within  thefe  ftvcn  years  Bilboa  has  experienced  many  changes.     War  has  not  been  fo  injurious  to  its 
commerce  as  might  be  apprehended.     The  demand  for  Spanifh  wood  has  rather  increafed  than  dimini&ed. 
^n  the  mean  time,  a  part  of  their  funds  remaining  unemployed,  they  have  laid  them  out  in  building,  and  the 
town  has  received  much  cmbellifhment. 

thofe 
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thofe  it  feels  difpofed  to  receive ;  and  the  French,  in  particular,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
laft  rupture,  were  not  the  leaft  ill  ufed.  A  foreigner  at  Bilboa  is  not  allowed  even  to 
hire  a  houfe  in  his  own  name,  but  is  obliged  to  borrow  that  of  an  inhabitant ;  and,  in 
order  to  be  treated  like  a  ftranger  by  the  Bifcayans,  it  is  fufficient  that  you  be  not  a 
native.  When  a  ftranger  is  difpofed  to  become  naturalized  in  Bifcay,  even  if  he  be  a 
Caftilian,  he  is  obliged  to  prove  his  filiation ,  that  is  to  fay,  to  certify  that  he  be  not  de- 
fcended  either  from  a  Jew,  a  heretic,  or  from  parents  who  have  carried  on  any  bafe  pro- 
feffion.  The  proofs  required  for  the  nobles  of  Bifcay  are  long.  To  fatisfy  themfelves, 
commiffaries  are  difpatched,  at  the  expence  of  the  candidate,  to  his  native  place,  who 
examine  his  papers,  and  make  enquiries,  and  who  have  an  interefl  in  procraftinating  their 
profitable  million.  Doubtlefs  there  are  modes  of  avoiding,  or,  at  lead,  fhortening  thefe 
formalities ;  but,  whether  owing  to  the  predominance  of  envy,  or  malice,  no  part  of  the 
the  inconveniencies,  particularly  the  expence,  is  alleviated ;  and  I  know  more  than  one 
novice,  who  had  undergone  every  form  to  the  letter.  It  is  not  every  where  that  the 
right  of  citizenlhip  is  purchafed  equally  dear. 

Bilboa  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  on  the  right  bank  of  a  river  of  no  great  length,  but 
deep  enough  to  receive  merchant  veffels  of  great  burthen.     This  port  is  not  the  only- 
one  worthy  of  notice  on  the  (hores  of  Bifcay :  St.  Sebaftian  and  Paffage  deferve  particu- 
lar mention. 

There  is  no  road  for  carriages  from  Bayonne  to  Bilboa,  and  travelling  all  along  the 
coaft  is  very  incommodious.  But  from  Hernani^  the  firft  confiderable  borough  which 
fucceeds  Irun,  a  very  fine  road  leads  to  St.  Sebaftian,  over  a  group  of  mountains,  from 
the  fummit  of  which  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it  is  obtained.  This  little  city  is  only  joined  tp 
the  continent  by  a  low  and  narrow  tongue  of  land.  Its  port,  if  an  artificial  flicker* 
formed  by  jettys  capable  of  receiving  twelve  or  fifteen  veffels  deferves  that  name,  is 
commanded  by  an  eminence,  on  which  an  old  caftle  in  ruins  is  difcerned.  Its  fmallnefs 
is  very  perceptible  from  the  fpiral  afcent  to  the  caftle.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  much  buftle  reigns  throughout  it.  It  is  the  capital  of  Guipufcoa,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  governor  of  the  province. 

From  St.  Sebaftian  to  go  to  Paffage,  a  fhort  league  diftant,  you  keep  by  the  fea,  paffing 
over  the  mountains,  into  the  bofom  of  which  a  large  gulph  proje&s,  apparently  inclofed 
on  every  fide,  and  which,  at  firft,  more  refembles  an  extenfive  lake  in  the  middle  of  the 
country,  than  a  bay  of  the  fea :  it  is  the  port  of  Paffage.  It  mud  be  croffed  in  order  to 
reach  the  town  wheife  name  it  bears ;  and,  with  much  agreeable  furprife,  the  traveller 
hens  meets  with  a  crowd  of  young  Bifcayan  damfels,  diluting  in  their  native  tongue, 
(unintelligible  even  to  Spaniards,)  for  the  honour  of  guiding  the  rudder  over  the  bay, 
which  is  about  half  a  league  wide.  The  town  is  built  within  the  confined  fpace  between 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  bay ;  it  is  commanded  by  a  caftle,  whence  on  one  fide 
you  have  a  view  of  this  vaft  bafon,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  fea. 

Port  Paffage,  oije  of  the  largeft  harbours,  and  perhaps  the  molt  fafe  of  any  in  Europe, 
is  material  to  the  profperity  of  Bifcay  ;  and  the  facrifice  thereof,  which  it  is  faid  there 
was  once  on  our  part  an  intention  of  exa&ing  from  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  St.  Sebaf- 
tian, and  Fonterabia,  another  little  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidaflba,  would  have  been 
much  more  grievous  to  Spain,  than  it  could  have  been  advantageous  to  us.  Here  I 
muft  remark,  that  grafping  ambition  fometimes  makes  wrong  calculations ;  whereas 
enlightened  policy  looks  into  futurity.  There  are  poffeffions  extremely  valuable  to  a 
neighbouring  ftate,  which,  for  the  fake  of  mutual  advantage,  are  much  better  in  its 
hands  than  they  could  be  in  ours ;  diftinft  from  their  being  by  their  pofmon,  as  prove^ 
by  many  examples,  fabjed  to  momentary  fubjugadon  j  fo  that  belonging  to  a  neigh^ 
vol.  v.  r  r  bour 
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bour  of  whom  we  may  be  defy-ous  of  making  an  ally,  by  leaving  them  in  his  hands 
they  afford  an  additional  pledge  for  his  fidelity  ;  whereas,  by  their  entire  fubjugation, 
they  might  furntfh  an  obftacle  to  a  fincere  reconciliation.  Gibraltar,  ceded  to  the 
Englifh  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  fafeft  guarantees  of  the  alliance 
between  France  and  Spain ;  and  by  tradition  we  learn,  that  this  view  of  the  matter  did 
not  efcape  the  penetration  of  M.  de  Tercy. 

Happy  Bifcayans,  peaceably  then  enjoy  the  three  ports  which  are  the  chief  fources 
of  your  profperity  ;  and  let  us  hope  that  the  French,  again  become  your  allies,  will  not 
re-occupy  them,  except  for  their  protection  againft  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  impoffible  in  travelling  through  it  to  avoid  admiring  the  country  which  they  have 
animated ;  work  of  thofe  Bifcayans  without  a  monarch's  affiftance,  who  for  them  lays 
afide  the  title  of  King  for  that  of  lord.  Thefe  three  provinces  are  the  afylum  of  liberty 
and  induftry.  In  croffing  Bifcay,  we  perceive  that  their  prefence  has  given  animation* 
to  every  objeft ;  nothing  can  be  more  delightfill  than  the  hills ;  nothing  more  chearful 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  valleys.  For  thirty  leagues,  the  diftance  between  the  Bi- 
daflba  and  Vittora,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  paffes  but  the  traveller  difcovers  fome  vil- 
lage or  hamlet.  The  towns  of  Villafranca,  Villareal  and  Mdndragon,  have  an  air  of 
independence  and  plenty.  What  a  difference  in  the  afpeft  of  this  country  and  that  of 
the  neighbouring  province !  I  am  far  from  wifhing  to  throw  ridicule  on  theCaftilians, 
Vhofe  virtues  I  efteem ;  but  they  are  filent  and  melancholy  as  their  plains ;  and  bear  in 
their  auftere  and  fallow  vifages  the  marks  of.  laffitude  and  poverty.  The  Bifcayans  have 
a  different  complexion,  and  quite  another  countenance  and  chara&er.  Free,  lively, 
and  hofpitable ;  they  feem  to  enjoy  their  happinefs,  and  wifli  to  communicate  it  to  thofe 
who  come  among  them. 

I  fhall  long  remember  what  happened  to  us  at  Villafranca.  Arriving  there  early,  on  a 
lovely  evening  in  autumn,  with  another  traveller,  we  wandered  on  the  outfide  of  the  town, 
amufing  ourfelves  with  obferving  the  varieties  of  its  cultivation.  Several  groups  of  pea- 
fants  ill  different  parts  of  the  orchards  engaged  our  attention ;  in  turn  we  excited  theirs. 
A  moment  of  mutual  curiofity  caufed  us  to  approach  each  other.  We  both  fpoke  Spa- 
nifh  with  tolerable  facility ;  we  knew  that  it  bore  no  refemblance  to  the  language  of  the 
Bifcayans ;  but  we  could  not  imagine  that  in  a  province  fo  long  fubje&ed  to  Spain,  that 
that  of  the  fovereign  Ihould  be  utterly  unknown :  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
primitive  language,  and  gave  thefe  good  people  to  underftand  that  we  wiflied  to  tafte  their 
fruit.  They  immediately  ftrove  who  fhould  be  the  firft  to  oblige  us ;  our  hands  were  foon 
filled,  and  we  were  ftrongly  foliated  to  fill  our  pockets  alfo.  Some  of  the  peafants  went 
to  procure  us  fowl  and  frefh  eggs ;  we  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  them  from  being 
offended  at  our  refufal,  and  regretted  that  we  had  no  other  interpreter  than  our  looks 
and  geftures.  We  were  obliged,  at  lad,  to  leave  them ;  but  as  we  had  rambled  without 
dire&ing  our  fteps  to  any  particular  place,  and  were  unable,  without  a  guide,  to  find  the 
way  back  to  our  inn,  our  benefactors  perceived  our  embarrafiment,  and  each  was  emu- 
lous to  become  our  guide.  Thofe  whofe  fervices  were  not  accepted,  keptc  for  a  long 
time,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  us.  They  could  not  but  eafily  difcover  that  we  were  fur- 
-prized  at  their  hofpitality,  and  feemed  fomewhat  hurt  on  the  occafion.  We  left  them 
fome  marks  of  our  acknowledgment,  which  they  received  in  fuch  a  manner  as  proved 
to  us  the  difintereftednefs  of  the  reception  we  had  met  with.  We  feemed  to  quit  thofe 
amiable  natives  of  the  fouth-fea  iflands,  whom  Meflrs.  Cook  and  Bougainville  have  taught 
us  to  love,  and  yet  we  were  not  twenty  leagues  from  Bayonne. 

Thefe  Bifcayans,  who  are  fo  different  from  the  Gaftilians,  feem  the  fubje&s  of  a  dif- 
ferent government.     Their  province  is  confidered,  in  many  refpeds,  as  beyond  the 
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Spanifh  frontiers.  Except  a  few  reftri&ions,  all  merchandize  enters,  and  is  never  ex* 
amined  or  taxed  but  at  the  interior  limits.  The  province  has  other  privileges  of  which 
the  people  are  very  jealous,  but  which  have  recently  been  more  than  once  attacked;  for. 
example  tobacco  and  fotfeign  muflins  have  been  abfolutely  prohibited,  fo  precarious  a 
bleffing  is  liberty  in  every  country.  Neverthejefs  the  Bifcayans  yet  preferve  many  of 
their  forms.  We  have  before  noticed  that  the  impoft  which  they  pay  the  king  has  the 
title  and  charafter  of  a  free  gift  (donativo).  If  the  king  be  in  w^nt  of  a  certain  number  \ 
of  foldiers  or  failors,  he  notifies  his  wifhes  to  the  province,  and  the  people  find  the  , 
mod  eafy  means  of  furnifhing  their  contingency.  .  The  Monarch  exads  nothing  with 
an  air  of  authority,  he  is  almoft  always  obliged  to  treat  with  them.  On  many  occafions 
has  Bifcay  fet  at  nought  the  orders  of  the  court,  and  the  fupreme  decifions  of  the 
council  of  Caftile,  when  it  has  judged  them  to  be  incompatible  wi^i  its  ancient  ftatutes. 
It  has  befide  a  particular  court  of  ju (lice.  In  Bifcay  proper  an  appeal  lies  from  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  corregidor  to  a  magistrate  called  a  chief  juftice,  (juez  mayor)  whet  is  at  the 
fame  time  the  guardian  of  privileges.  It  is  true  he  is  nominated  by  the  King,*  and  can 
look  to  his  favour  alone  for  attaining  the  more  eminent  ftations  to  which  he  may  afpirei 

The  Bifcayans  maintain,  what  they  term  their  liberty,  with  an  energy  which  does  ho- 
nour to  their  charader.  In  its  conduct  towards  them,  the  court  appears  to  treat  them 
rather  with  efleem,  than  to  be  apjjrehenfive  of  any  infurredion.  On  the  other  band, 
it  muft  be  allowed  that,  more  fkilful  and  better  adapted  for  intrigue  than  what  free  men 
are  in  general,  they  have  difcovered  a  method,  and  particularly  within  the  lad  century, 
of  learning  the  whole  value  due  to  thefe  appearances,  having  incefiantly  in  the  army,  in. 
the  navy,  in  different  offices,  and  even  in  adminiftration,  fome  of  their  countrymen  for 
defenders  about  the  throne.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  have  oftentimes  (hewn  them- 
Jelves  worthy  of  liberty,  and  to  it  have  made  more  than  one  valuable  facrifice.  They 
have  an  averfion  to  cufiomhoufes,  which,  on  various  occafions,  has  been  {hewn  to  be 
infurmountable.  1^1778  the  minifter  Patintro,  being  defirous  of  forcing  them  upon  them, 
nearly  originated  a  general  rebellion.  When,  in  1778,  the  trade  with  South  America  was  ' 
thrown  open  to  feveral  ports  of  Spain,  the  Bifcayans,  if  they  had  been  willing  to  admit  of 
cuftom*houfes,  might  have  participated  in  the  advantage  with  the  reft,;  but  in  the  offi- 
cers of  the  cuftoms  they  beheld  fo  many  (atellites  of  defpotifm,  and  their  noble  mi  ft  ru  ft 
rejected  the  intended  favour  of  the  Sovereign.  They  can  make  no  commercial  expe- 
dition to  America,  without  preparing  it  in  a  neighbouring  port,  fo  that  the  mod  induf- 
trious  people  of  Spain,  the  moft  experienced  in  navigation,  and  the  bed  (ituated  for  fuch 
a  commerce,  facrifice  a  part  of  thefe  advantages  to  that  of  preferving,  at  lead,  a  remnant 
of  liberty  Thus,  before  the  war  which  gave  independence  to  Britifh  America,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  the  provinces  engaged  themfelves,  by  an  oath,  not  to  eat  lamb, 
in  order  to  increafe  the  growth  of  wool,  with  the  intention  of  rendering  ufelefs  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  mother  country. 

In  fad,  the  Bifcayans  have  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  an  advan- 
tage over  all  Spaniards  in  American  commerce.  The  company  of  Caracas,  known  alfo 
by  the  name  of  Guipufcoa,  had  warehoufes  at  Port  Paffage,  and  thence  made  their  (hip- 
ments ;  but  this  company,  in  the  laft  war  with  England,  was  unfortunate,  which  has 
induced  government  to  relieve  it  from  a  burden,  that,  from  circumftances,  became 
highly  inconvenient— -to  releafe  it  from  the  charges  of  adminiftration,  without  excluding 
it  from  trading  with  the  Caracas. 

Bifcay  is  remarkable  for  its  roads,  cultivation,  and  privileges,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  chiefly  exercifed  upon  iron,  the  principal 
production  of  the  province.    In  order  to  improve  this  manufadure,  the  Bifcayans  have 
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recourfe  to  foreign  correfpondence,  public  le&ures  and  travelling.  At  Bergara  there  is 
a  patriotic  fchool,  where  metallurgy  is  taught  by  the  moft  able  profeflbrs ;  fome  of  which, 
fuch  &  our  ineftimable  Prouft,  have  been  ihvited  from  tKe  neighbouring  dates.  Stu- 
dents in  chemiftry  have  been  fent  to  Sweden  and  Germany,  where  they  have  acquired, 
as  well  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  as  in  the  (hops  of  manuradturers,  fuch  knowledge  as 
has  already  been  profitable  to  their  country ;  for  this  word  is  not  a  vain  found  in  Bifcay. 
The  inhabitants,  feparated  by  their  fituation,  language,  and  privileges,  and  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  are  called  by  nature  and  policy  to  feel  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  and 
are  obedient  to  the  call.  This  noble  fentiment  produced  the  fchool  of  Bergara,  where 
the  nobility  of  the  country  are  brought  up  at  the  expence  of  the  ftates,  and  thofe  patriotic 
focieties,  which  have  ferved  for  a  model  to  the  numerous  ones  of  this  defcription  fpread 
over  all  Spain  withiir  thefe  twenty  years ;  and,  not  long  ago,  the  fame  patriotifm  has 
given  new  employment  to  the  induftry  of  the  Bifcayans,  by  digging  the  port  of  Deva,  be- 
tween St.  Sebaftian  and  Bilboa. 

We  have  given  a  (ketch  of  Bifcay  as  amateurs  of  liberty  and  public  economy.  We 
fliatl  now  proceed  through  the  province,  fimply  as  travellers. 

% 

Ghap.  II. — Continuation  of  travels  through  Bifcay.  details  refpeilingViiloria^  Pancorvot 
Burgos.  Canal  of  Caflile.  Valladolid.  The  two  cities  of  Medina.  Excurfion  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Leon.     Relations  concerning  Salamanca,  Segoviay  &c. 

THE  firft  town  we  come  to  after  leaving  Irun  is  Hernani.  It  is  furrounded  by 
mountains,  which,  in  the  fpace  between  them,  contain  a  valley  of  rather  cheerful  appear- 
ance.  A  fmall  river  fertilizes  it,  the  courfe  of  which  is  followed  for  fome  time  after 
leaving  Hernani,  and  is  met  with  again  at  Tolofa ;-  (the  firft  place  at  which  the  travel- 
lers by  the  coach  fleep)  ;  it  is  afterwards  loft  fight  of  until  you  reach  Mondragon.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  journey  it  is  croffed  feveral  times  over  elegant  and  fubftantial  ftone 
bridges,  a  fpecies  of  luxury  to  which,  in  conftru&ing  highways,  the  Spaniards  are  much 
addi&ed. 

At  fome  leagues  from  Tolofa^  you  pafs  through  the  fmall  town  of  Alegria,  the  cradle 
of  feveral  diftinguiflied  fubjefts  ;  among  others,  of  the  Mendizabal,  well  known  in  the 
navy.  Villa  Franca  is  the  next  town  at  which  we  changed  horfes  ;  the  following  one  is 
Villa  Real,  beyond  which  we  had  an  immenfe  fteep  hill  to  furmount.  At  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  is  Anzuela,  whence  a  frefh  change  of  horfes  takes  one  forward  to  Mon- 
dragon. . 

Two  great  leagues  before  you  arrive  there,  the  road  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  leads  to  Madrid,  the  other  turns  to  the  right  and  finilhes  at  Du'rango,  upon  the  road 
to  Bilboa.  Beyond  Durango  the  road  is  impartiable  for  carriages ;  fo  that  to  travel 
commodioufly  from  Bayonne  to  Bilboa,  it  is  requifite  to  afcend  as  high  as  Vi&oria:  but 
there  is  a  road  which  is  tolerably  good,  that  runs  direft  from  Madrid  to  Bilboa,  "paffing 
through  Ordunna,  where  the  interior  cuftom-houfe  for  Bifcay  is  eftablifhed. 

From  Mondragon  to  Vittoria  is  five  great  leagues.  They  are  travelled  over  in  lefs 
than  four  hours,  notwithftanding  one  has  to  pafs  the  difficult  mountain  of  Salinas,  fa- 
mous for  more  than  one  accident.  A  party  in  a  coach,  one  of  which  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
met  with  one  fome  years  ago,  which  merits  a  flight  digreflion,  on  account  of  its  ferving 
to  fhew  the  manners  of  a  clafs  of  the  Spanifh  nation.  There  are  very  few  muleteers, 
few  carters,  on  fetting  out  on  their  journey,  few  coachmen,  who,  on  mounting  their 
bo?,  omit  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  mumbling  a  prayer,  few  but  what  carry  fome 
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relics  or  fcapularies.  With  this  preliminary,  with  this  talifman,  they  confider  them- 
felves  fecure  from  all  mifchance.  The  conduftor  of  the  carriage  alluded  to  had  not 
negle&ed  thefe  wife  precautions ;  yet  were  they  ufelefs.  In  climbing  the  mountain  of 
Salinas,  his  mules  beguiled  his  cafe,  and  drew  the  carriage  with  them  over  the  preci- 
pice. He  efcaped  with  a  few  fcratches,  and  his  paffengers  with  fome  flight  bruifes.  The 
muleteer  might  have  feen,  in  the  flightnefs  of  his  chaftifement,  a  fignal  evidence  of  the 
protection  of  Providence,  and  its  agents.  But  not  fo  ;  while  his  paffengers  were  extri- 
cating themfelves,  gathering  up  their  ftraggled  property,  and  bemoaning  trifling  loffes  or 
damage,  he,  in  a  fit  of  paflion,  which  had  little  of  fan&ity  in  it,  tears  away  his  relics  from 
under  hiscloaths,  and  the  fcapularies  with  which  he  was  loaded,  rends  them  in  pieces; 
and,  dafhing  them  on  the  ground,  thunders  out  a  litany  of  fomewhat  a  new  defcrip- 
rion :  "  Al  demonio  Santa  Barbata  ;  a  los  diables  San  Tranci/co  ;  al  inferno  nueftra  Senora 
del  carmen"  &c.  &c— - "  To  the  devil  with  St.  Barbara;  to  the  congregation  of  hell 
with  San  Francifco  ;  to  hell  with  our  Lady  del  carn^en,"  &c.  &c.  \  curfing  one  after 
another  the  inefficiency,  or  treafon  of  all  the  faints  of  both  fexes,  to  which  he  had  ad-, 
dreffed  his  vows ;  giving  them  an  energetic  notice  that  they  had  irrecoverably  loft  all 
his  confidence.  Lefs  than  this  would  have  been  fufficient  to  confole,  and  even  enliven 
his  paffengers. 

After  pafling  the  town  of  Salinas,  you  continue  to  afcend  for  fome  time,  when,  de- 
fending again,  the  mountains  appear  to  decline  fenfibly,  become  more  unfrequent,  and 
are  at  greater  diftance  from  each  other.  After  entirely  clearing  them,  the  traveller  ar- 
rives at  Vittoria,  capital  of  the  province  of  Alava.  It  (lands  in  the  middle  of  a  well  culti- 
vated plain,  abounding  in  villages ;  the  town  is  ill  built,  and  the  ftreets  badly  pnved  ;. 
it,  however,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  aftivity  and  induflry.  Within  thefe  few  years  a 
fquare  has  been  built,  each  fide  of  which  contains  nineteen  arcades.  This  edifice,  not- 
withftanding  fome  defe&s,  would  be  an  ornament  to  a  city  more  confiderable  than  that 
of  Vittoria:  the  plan  was  given  by  M.  Olavide,  a  native  of  Vittoria.  There  is  a  plea- 
fure  in  feeing  a  citizen  thus  dedicate  his  talents  to  the  embellifliment  of  his  native  coun- 
try, in  which  they  were  cultivated. 

Vittoria  being  the  lad  town  of  Bifcay  towards  Caftile,  the  traveller  is  fubjeft  to 
formalities,  fometimes  very  rigid,  but  at  all  times  troublefome.  Every  thing  which  en- 
ters or  leaves  the  province  is  here  minutely  examined,  fufpe&ed  letters  are  here  inter- 
cepted, and  thofe  which  are  myfterious  are  decyphered  ;  couriers,  thofe  even  which  be- 
long to  the  court,  are  fometimes  detained  here,  when  their  paffports  are  abufed  for  the- 
purpofe  of  fmiiggling,  particularly  of  coin,  which  of  all  offences  againft  the  revenue  is^ 
deemed  in  Spain  the  mod  unpardonable  I  had  Ho  right  to  complain  of  my  treatment 
in  1792  ;  notwithftanding  it  was  the  period  when  the  animofity  of  Spain  towards  every 
thing  that  related  to  our  Revolution  began  to  exhibit  itfelf  in  every  fhape.  On  the 
contrary,  I  had  great  reafon  to  fpeak  well  of  every  one  with  whom  1  had  to  do.  .  M»- 
d*  Alava,  who  filled  the  office  of  governor,  took  upon  himfelf  to  permit  my  entrance  into 
Caftile,  fimply  upon  my  fhewing  my  paffport,  although  a  formal  permiflion  from  court 
was  then  neceffary  for  going  beyond  Vittoria.  In  conformity  to  a  recent  law,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  encourage  the  building  of  carriages  in  Spain,  a  lax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
value,  as  ascertained  by  an  officer,  is  exatted  on  every  carriage  entering  Spain,  a  certifi- 
cate of  which  is  given  to  the  traveller ;  which  levy  is  however  returned  upon  its  repaffing 
the  frontiers.  Through  the  interference  of  a  very  obliging  perfon  in  office,  to  whom  I 
was  recommended,  I  was  exempted  from  the  exaftion,  this  gentleman  taking  upon  him- 
felf to  become  my  fecurity* 

Thefe 
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Thefe  were  not  by  many  the  only  nor  molt  precious  demonftrations  of  kindnefs  which 
1  received  from  the  obliging  Inhabitants  of  Vittoria.     Some  months  afterwards,  my  fa- 
mily arriving  from  the  north  of  Germany  refidecf  among  them,  while  waiting  for  direc- 
tions to  proceed  to  me.     One  of  my  children  was  attacked  with  a  ferious  illnefs.    They 
fhared  our  forrows  with  ys;  they  paid  every  poffible  attention  to  the  child,  and  every 
tribute  of  confolation  to  the  mother.     Their  extreme  benevolence  is  (lamped  on  our 
hearts  in  indelible  chara&ers.     Refpettafcle  Alava,  you,  to  whom  beneficence  is  fo  na- 
tural, accept  the  homage  of  my  gratitude  ;  (hare  with,  him  my  heart  felt  thanks,  you 
ineftimab'e  women,  matrons,  who  fo  frequently  bemoaned  your  having  no  other  medium 
to  convey  your  cheering  affurances,  than  that  of  a  language  unknown  to  the  objed  of 
your  com  miferation ;  and  aboveall,  you,  Don  Antonio,  whofe  fenfibility  is  not  inferior 
to  your  medical  ability,  and  who  feemed  to  attend  your  own  child  while  watching  over 
^the  health  of  that  we  were  threatened  with  lofing.  And  you,  reader,  pardon  thefe  effufions 
of  a  father's  heart! 

For  thofe  who  value  the  quiet  t>f  the  mind,  the  enjoyment  of  nature  unadorned  by 
artj  and  the  means  of  living  in  plenty  with  cheapnefs,  Vittoria  is  not  without  its  attrac- 
tions. Its  climate  is  temperate,  although  the  mountains  which  Hurt  its  horizon,  parti- 
cularly towards  the  riorth,  render  the  winter  fevere.  The  plain  which  furrounds  it  pro- 
duces every  requifite  of  life,  and , particularly  excellent  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
amufements,  the  luxuries  of  large  towns,  are  here  very  little  known  ;  but  here  one  may 
relifli  thofe  innocent  pleafures,  delicious  enjoyments  of  .the  fyeart  yet  uninfected  with 
the  refinements  o£  civilization.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  the  feftival  of  boys  is 
celebrated,  that  of  maidens,  and  that  of  married  people;  ceremonies  interefting  by 
their  fimplicity,  which  at  once  indicate  the  purity  of  their  manners,  and  infure  their 
prefervation. 

Leaving  Vittoria,  on  its  right  is  perceived  the  river  Arriaza,  which  is  croffed  over  a 
ftone  bridge.  Afterwards  you  pafs  the  villages  of  Publa  and  Armindn ;  then  afcending 
a  hill,  about  a  leagtie  of  high  road  prefents  itfelf,  ftraight  and  of  a  fuperb  appearance, 
being  a  raifed  caufeway  which  leads  to  Miranda.  Midway,  on  this  road,  a  marble  co- 
lumn rears  its  head,  to  denote  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Alav*  and  Caftile ;  a 
monument  poffibly  mqre  pompous  than  the  fubjeft  requires. 

Miranda,  a  fmall  town,  at  five  leagues  from  Vittoria,  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  the  Ebro.  This  ftream,  which  formerly  was  the  boundary  of  the  conquefts  of 
Charlemagne  towards  the  fouth,  and  as  of  ours  in  1795*  is  one  of  thofe  objects  aggran- 
dized by  the  magic  colours  of  hiftory,  which  is  found  much  inferior  to  its  reputation. 
It  is  true,  at  Miranda  it  is  near  its  fource,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Afturias  ;  but1  the  Ebro,  which  traverfes  the  greater  part  of  northern  Spain,  running 
from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  has,  up  to  late  times,  remained  almoft  wholly  ufelefs  to 
navigation.  In  the  courfe  of  this  work  we  (hall  notice  what  has  been  doi\e  towards 
rendering  it  ferviceable  to  the  provinces  it  waters* 

It  is  croffed  at  Miranda  over  a  tolerably  handfome  bridge.  Fronting  is  feen  a  ftoney 
hill,  with  a  dilapidated  cattle  on  its  fummit,  of  no  ornament  to  the  arid  fcene.  Shortly 
after  we  difcover  the  high  rocks  of  Pancorvo>  which  have  a  mod  pifturefque  appearance, 
and  have  already  exercifed  the  pencil  of  feveral  travellers.  At  Mayago,  two  leagues 
farther,  we  enter  the  narow  valley  inclofed  between  thefe  rocks,  half  a  league  beyond 
the  village  whofe  name  they  bear.  Shortly  after,  wemee*  with  two  other  valleys,  Santa 
Maria  del  Cubo,  and  El  Cubo,  where  the  wretchednefs  and  idlenefe  of  Caftileare  vifibte 
in  all  their  deformity.     We  then  traverfe  valt  plains  tolerably  well  cultivated  as  far  as 
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Bribiefca,  a  fmall  town  inclofed  by  a  wall,  which  has  four  gates  placed  at  equal  diftances* 
The  road  leaves  it  on  the  right.  In  1777  and  1 785  Bribiefca  wore  a  melancholy  ap* 
pearance,  it  was  deftitute  of  verdure,  and  worthy  of  Old  Caftile.  In  1792  it  poffefled 
fome  gardens  and  orchards.  This  was  not  the  only  change  for  the  better  which  I  re* 
marked  during  my  fecond  journey  to  Spain. 

The  wad  from  Irun  to  Bribiefca  has  always  been  excellent.  It  is  generally  lined  with 
.trees,  which  fucceed  but  ill,  and  a  profusion  of  ftony  limits.  In  parts  it  may  be  confidered 
fcarcely  wide  enough ;  for,  defirous  of  avoiding  the  profufpnefs  evident  in  the  highways 
of  France*  they  have  nearly  gone  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  notwithftanding  Spain  has 
lefs  reafon  to  fear  a  wafte  of  land  than  France. 

From  Bribiefca  to  Burgos  is  fix;  leagues,  where  you  travel  over  a  country  the  mod 
arid  and  naked  of  any  in  Europe ;  paffing  through  two  of  the  mod  dirty  and  frightful 
villages  in  dl  Spain,  Monafterio  and  Quintuna  ;  near  to  which  you  crofs  a  ftone  brjdge, 
which  is  rather  elegant.  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Caftile,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arlan$dh,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  are  feen  the  ruins  of 
an  old  caftle.  This  town  was  formerly  opulent,  induftrious,  and  commercial ;  it  now 
prefents  the  image  of  poverty,  idlenefs,  and  depopulation.  It  contains  no  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants.  Its  only  bufmefs  confifts  in  the  tranfport  of  wool  to  the  northern 
coaft  for  'fhipment.  Its  manufa&ures  fcarcely  deferve  mentioning,  if  that  of  leather  be 
excepted,  which  is  of  no  more  than  twenty  years  ftahding.  It  proves  more  than  any 
other  city  in  Spain,  that  the  luxury  of  churches  abforb  and  keep  (lagnant  wealth  fuffi- 
cient  to' vivify  entire  cantons.  The  magnificence  of  its  cathedral  offers  a  (hocking  con- 
trail to  the  forry  buildings  which  furround  it.  This'  impofing  and  well  preferved  edi- 
fice  is  a  mafterpiece  of  elegance  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  One  of  the  chapels  contains  a 
pifture  by  Michael  An&elo,  reprefenting  the  Virgin  dreffing  the  infant  Jefus,  who  is 
ftanding  upon  la  table.  The  noble  air  which  he  gave  to  his  figures  is  very  obfervable 
in  thefe,  as  is  alfo  the  ftrength  and  corre&nefs  of  defign,  to  which  he  frequently  ftcri- 
ficed  grace* 

The  cathedral  is  almofl  oppofite  one  of  the  three  bridges  over  the  Arlangon.  On 
the  other  fide  of  the  fame  bridge  is  a  fuburb,<  where  a  miraculous  image,  know  by  the 
name  of  ISanto  Chrifto^  is  to  be  feen  ;  which  is  much  better  known,  and  attra&s  more/ 
notice  than  the  picture  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  kept  in  a  dark  chapel,  perfumed  with 
incenfe,  and  full  of  ex  veto's  and  filver  lamps,  and  into  which  perfons  are  introduced  in 
a  manner  fo  myfteriqus,  as  to  have  fomething  awful  in  it,  even  to  thofe  who  are  no 
way  inclined  to  fuperfiition.  The  crucifix  is  concealed  behind  three  curtains,  that  are 
drawn  one  after  another  with  a  ftudied  flownefs,  which  adds  to  the  religious  folemniry. 
Simple  people  believe  that  its  beard  grows.  Devotees  attribute  to  it  many  miracles,  but  • 
impartial  eyes  can  difcover  in  it  nothing  extraordinary. 

Burgos  is  the  birth-place  of  two  famous  captains,  known  even  out  of  Spain  ;  Fernando 
Gonzales  and  the  Cid  Campeador.  In  the  time  of  Charles  V.  a  triumphal  arch  of  fome 
tafte  was  ere&ed  in  memory  of  the  former  ;  and,  latterly,  Burgos  has  paid  a  fimilar  tri- 
bute to  the  Cid,  2a  erefting  a  monument  on  the  fpot  where  his  houfe  is  fuppofed  to  have 
flood.  The  juftice  is  due  to  the  Spaniards  to  acknowledge  that  they  reverence  the  re- 
membrance of  their  heroes,  and  fpeak  of  them  with  the  fame  delight  as  ruined  perfons 
of  their,  former  opulence ;  or  rather  let  me  fay,  with  that  national  pride  which  evinces 
that,  if  their  predite&ion  for  the  noble  and  grand  be  lulled  for  a  term  of  too  long  du- 
ration, it  is  not  extinft,  and  only  awaits  opportunities  to  call  it  into  a&ion^ 

The  new  fquare  at  Burgos,  confiding  of  uniform,  but  fmall  and  mean  houfes,  deferves 

notice  upon  no  other  account,  than  its  having  in  its  centre  a  ftatueof  Charles  III.  in 
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bronze.  It  is  a  bad  likenefs,  and  ill  executed.  It  is  remarked  merely  for  being  almoft 
the  only  monument  of  this  defcription  in  Spain.  The  Spaniards,  however  much  de- 
voted in  general  to  their  fovereigns,  have  been  lefs  prodigal  than  any  other  people  of 
thefe  tributes  of  adulation. 

If  the  interior  of  Burgos  prefents  little  but  what  awakens  gloomy  recolle&bns,  its 
environs  are  yet  embellifhed  and  fertilized  by  the  courfevof  the  ArlaiKjon.  UShis  river 
waters  verdant  meads,  has  three  elegant  ftone  bridges  over  it,  within  the  fpace  of  half  a 
league,  and  bathes  the  walls  of  two  remarkable  edifices  fituated  below  the  town;,  thf 
one,  the  monaftery  of  Las  Huclyas,  a  convent  of  women,  the  abbefs  of  which  pofleffcs 
confiderable  privileges,  and  a  jurifdittion  bordering  on  fovereignty ;  the  other,  the 
King's  Hofpital,  famous  for  its  extreme  cleanlinefs  and  falqbrity.  The  Spaniards  might 
give  lefTons  to  the  beft  polifhed  nations  on  thefe  monuments  of  charity.  No  heart-dead* 
ening  forefight  as  yet  has  made  them  apprehenfive,  left  the  unhappy  fhould  find  them- 
felves  fo  much  at  eafe  in  this  afylum,  as  to  fee  its  doors  open  to  receive  them  without 
regret. 

Near  Burgos  is  ftill  another  building  which  merits  the  attention  of  the  traveller :  it  is 
the  chartreufe  of  Mirajlores,  where  are  the  tombs  of  John  II.  and  his  wife,  magnificent, 
at  lead  in  their  materials,  and  the  colouring  of  the  paintings. which  adorn  them. 

Burgos  has  a  fufficient  number  of  trees  in  its  neighbourhood  for  the  ornament  of  its 
avenues  and  walks,  although  throughout  the  country,  whic^i  is  the  coldeft  in  Spain,  there 
is  a  great  fcarcity  of  wood ;  a  want  felt  through  almoft  all  the  interior  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1 753  lt  began  to  excite  the  attention  of  government.  An  order  of  the  council  of 
Caftile,  the  execution  of  which  was  entrufted  to  men  of  little  intelligence,  enjoined  every 
inhabitant  to  plant  five  trees,  and  penal  laws  feemed  to  enfure  its  effeft,  but  the  govern- 
ment was  deceived.  In  fome  places  malevolence,  in  many,  particularly  in  Old  Caftile, 
the  eftablifhed  opinion,  that  trees  attraft  birds  to  thedeftru&ion  of  grain,  and,  in  feveral 
others,  bad  management,  contributed  to  render  this  meafure  inefficacious  j  here,  faplings 
which  began  to  flourifh,  were  cut  down  by  paffengers,  and  there,  fuch  as  were  in  an  ap- 
parently profperpus  ftate,  were  tranfplanted  from  the  fpots  where  they  grew,  to  others, 
where  for  want  of  care  they  peri  died  ;  almoft  every  where  the  order  was  fruitlefs.  At 
length,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  recourfe  was  had  to  the  moft  effec- 
tive means,  thole  of  example.  The  King,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  and  at  his 
residencies  ;  the  Infant  Gabriel,  in  his  grand  priory  of  Mafia  ;  feveral  grandees  in  Spain ; 
many  rich  individuals,  in  what  are  called  their  domains  ;  fome  patriotic  focietics,  pre- 
lates, and  even  redtors ;  all,  animated  with  that  public  fpirit  which  gives  enjoyment  by 
anticipation  of  that  wealth  which,  individually,  few  can  look  to  enjoy,  all  thefe,  rea^ 
foning  like  the  old  man  of  La  Fontaine  "  our  grandchildren  will  here  Jit  in  tbejhade;" 
conjointly  formed  better  conceived  plantations,  iheltered  from  the  devastation  of  traveU 
lers,  as  well  as  of  animals ;  and  already  fome  orchards,  and  copfes,  variegate  the  mo- 
notony  of  the  horizon,  and  enliven  with  verdure  part  of  the  naked  and  arid  foil  of  La 
Mancha  and  the  two  Caftiles. 

The  Arlan^n  again  prefents  itfelf  to  view  on  leaving  Burgos,  and  is  fcarcely  ever 
•loft  fight  of  in  any  part  of  the  road  to  Villadrigo  ;  a  miferable,  although  agreeably  fitu- 
ated village,  to  the  right  of  the  river,  at  the  bottom  of  a  vaft  plain,  on  which  are  fome 
paltry  vineyards.      . 

We  next  perceive  the  Pifuerga,  another  fmali  river,  which  runs  from  north  to  footh 
and  the  waters  of  which  it  was  intended  (hould  be  made  to  fupply  that  canai  of  Caftile 
prodded  and  begun  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  afterwards  almoft  abandoned  to  the 
injury  of  Old  Caftile,  which  has  great  occafion  for  fuch  an*  opening  for^helale  and  in- 
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cresfe  of  its  productions.  The  canal  was  to  begin  at  Segovia,  and,  following  the  courfe 
t>f  the  Erefma,  which  falls  into  theDuero,  afcend  again  as  far  north  as  Reynofa,  re- 
ceive from  the  little  rivers,  in  its  paffage,  the  tribute  of  their  waters.  Reynofa  is  but 
twenty  leagues  from  Saint  Ander,  a  fea-port.  A  road,  but  which  will  be  ruined  before 
the  canal  is  finifhed,  has  been  made  to  facilitate  a  communication  by  land  with  Old  Caf- 
•tile.  In  1792  the  fuburb  road  which  I  had  travelled  along  all  the  way  from  Irun,  ended 
at  Eftpar ;  fince  then  it  has  been  continued  fome  leagues  beyond  Valladolid. 

Continuing  our  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Pifuerga,  and  after  having  pafled  two 
iteep  hills,  the  feet  of  which  are  wafhed  by  the  river,  we  arrive  at  Ouintana  de  la  Puentey 
near  to  a  bridge  of  eighteen  arches,  and  Torquemada,  one  of  the  mod  dirty  and  wretched 
towns  in  Spain.  The  Pifuerga  is  again  croffed  here  over  a  bridge  of  twenty-fix  very  folid 
arches,  and  which  has  lately  been  almoft  wholly  rebuilt.  Afterwards  we  arrive  at  the 
village  of  Magorz,  where  the  Arlanza  joins  the  ArlarKjon.  A  little  farther,  near  Du- 
ennas, thefe  two  rivers  unite  with  the  Pifuerga,  and  run  by  Valladolid  before  they  fall 
into,  the  Douro,  or  Duero.  Were  it  not  for  the  courfe  of  the  Pifuerga,  the  banks  of 
which  are  extremely  pleafant,  and  embel lifted  at  fmall  diftances  by  groups  of  trees,  no- 
thing can  be  more  dull  and  lefs  varied  than  the  road  from  Valladrigo  to  Duenna.  Be- 
fore  we  arrive  at  the  latter  town,  which  Hands  upon  rather  a  fteep  hill,  by  the  fide  of 
the  Pifuerga,  we  fee  on  the  left  a  great  monaftery  of  Benedi&ines,  called  St.  Ifidro, 
fronting  a  new  road,  begun  in  1784,  by  the  governor  of  Palencia,  which  is  one  of  the 
bed  in  Europe. 

This  road,  undertaken  at  a  time  when  the  projedt  of  rendering  paffable  the  great  road 
leading  toFrance  was  newly  conceived,  was  conftru&ed  at  the  expence  of  the  circumjacent 
communes,  and  may  ferve  as  a  model  for  other  nations  to  copy.  It  proves  that  an  irttend- 
ant  may,  in  fomecircumftances,  be  good  for  fomething,  as  Mr.  Turgot  heretofore  proved 
in  Limoufin.  I  fhall  further  obferve,  that  it  may  tend  to  (hew  that,  in  every  diftrift,  an 
adminiftrator  a&ing  by.himfelf,  feverely  attentive  to  his  duty,  refponfible  in  himfelf,  and 
long  in  office,  is  better  able  than  any  union  of  tranfitory  adminiftrators,  however  well 
chofen,  to  infufe  into  plans  of  a  certain  extent,  that  connection,  a&ivity,  and  emulation, 
which  are  neceffary  to  enfure  fuccefs ;  as  well  as  that  economy,  which  admits  of  the 
multiplication  of  ufeful  undertakings. 

Palencia  i$  indebted  to  the  attention  of  the  intendant  of  its  province,  feconded  by 
the  chapter  of  the  bifhopric,  for  other  ornaments  and  improvements.  Situated  in  the 
center  of  a  canton  renowned  for  its  fertility,  (the  Tierra  de  Campos,)  it  has,  like  many 
others,  fallen  off  from  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  is  no  longer  famous,  except  for  the 
filthinefs  of  its  ftreets,  the  magnificence  of  its  cathedral,  and  its  manufactories  of 
blankets,  bays,  and  light  fluffs,  which  are  in  great  demand. 

Duennas,  which  is  only  two  leagues  from  Palencia,  although  agreeably  fituated,  ranks 
yet  amongil  the  faddeft  and  dirtieft  towns  on  this  road.  Some  years  back  it  poffeiTed  an 
inn,  which  travellers  took  pleafure  in  noticing  as  an  exception.  That  which  the 
rcoach  flops  at,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  mod  incommodious  in  Spain.  Duennas 
has,  however,  fome  manufa&ories ;  among  others,  one  of  leathern  bottles,  which  are 
the  only  veffels  ufed  for  holding  wiae  in  this  country. 

.  After  leaving  the  hills  of  Duennas  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  Valladolid,  is 
perfe&ly  flat  and  naked.  Immediately  after  leaving  Cabezon  and. its  great  [tone  bridge, 
the  fleeples  of  that  city  are  perceived.  On  this  fide,  the  entrance  into  Valladolid  is 
pleafant,  being  through  an  avenue  of  trees,  which  has  adjoining  alleys  ferving  as  public 
walks. 
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In  1777,  when  I  firft  beheld  this  city,  I  was  (hocked  bjr  the  want  of  cleanlinefs  every 
where  difcernible,  and  which  difgufted  more  of  the  fenles  than  one ;  eight  years  after 
I  perceived  an  alteration  for  the  better,  and,  in  1792,  I  found  Valladolid  not  only 
much  lefs  dirty,  but  greatly  improved.  Agreeable  plantations  had  been  eftablifhed  a 
little  previous  along  the  banks  of  the  Pifuerga,  and  on  the  Campo  Grande,  a  fquare 
iituated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  city,  remarkable  for  its  imraenfe  extent  and  its 
thirteen  churches. 

It  has  another  fquare  much  more  regular  than  this,  with  three  ranges  of  balconies,  in 
which  it  is  afferted  twenty  thoufand  perfons  might  be  feated.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  its  capacity  on  my  firft  journey  into  Spain,  when  I  chanced  to  arrive  at  Valla- 
dolid at  the  precife  time  of  a  bull-fight,  an  exhibition  which  happens  but  once  in  three 
years.  How  fortunate  would  this  have  been  for  an  amateur :  for  my  part,  I  was  none* 
and  the  fight  did  not  make  me  one.  I  was  nevertheiefs  (truck  by  the  concourfe  of 
curious  people  that  the  (hew  attra&ed  from  all  quarters  for  feveral  leagues  around* 
The  famous  Torreador  Pepehillo,  whom,  fince  that  time,  I  have  frequently  feen,  had 
been  fent  for  on  the  occafion  from  Madrid.  He  prefented  feveral  bulls  which  he  had  (lain 
to  the  ambaffador  that  I  accompanied,  a  cuftom  generally  followed  where  diftinguiflied 
perfons  happen  to  be  fpettators ;  and  each  of  thefe  bloody  tributes  was  a  fignai  for  a 
handful  of  gold  thrown  from  the  box  of  the  corregidor,  where  we  were  feated,  on  the 
floor  of  the  theatre  of  the  exploits  of  Pepehillo.  He  certainly  did  not  require  fuch  a 
ftiraulus,  but  I  never  beheld  him  more  fkilful  nor  more  fortunate  than  on  this  occafion. 
Every  thing  in  this  fpe&acle,  which  was  of  three  hours  duration,  was  new  to  us ;  the 
fcene  itfelf,  the  treatment  we  received,  the  manners,  the  drefs,  and  the  language.  At  the 
end  of  this  entertainment,  the  bos  of  the  corregidor  was  transformed  into  a  refe&ory. 
We  faw  glaffes  of  water  handed  round,  chocolate,  candies  of  every  fhape,  and  every  co- 
lour ;  and|knew  not  how  to  refufe  the  obliging  importunities  with  which  we  were  befieged* 
Geftures  were  the  only  expreffion  of  our  declining  them,  and  of  returning  thanks* 
After  this  who  (hall  fay  let  a  man  know  French  and  be  may  traverfe  Europe.  However 
from  this  expofure  we  formed  an  high  opinion  of  the  affability  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
their  tafte  for  fweetmeats. 

The  churches  of  Valladolid ,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  Dominicans  and  of  San  Benito, 
are  elegant,  according  to  the  Spanifh  tafte,  that  is,  fpacious  and  full  of  altars  richly  de- 
corated and  gilt.  They  moreover  contain  fome  tombs  of  white  marble,  admirably 
fculptured.  The  fculptures,  as  well  in  coloured  wood  as  in  marble,  in  detached  groups, 
or  bas  relief,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Spain ;  an  epecha  which 
produced  Juan  de  Juni,  -Berruguete,  Becerra,  and  others,  who  though  little  known  out 
of  the  peninfula  wopld  yet  do  honour  to  more  enlightened  ages. 

The  new  cathedral  of  Valladolid  is  reprefented  by  L9 Abbe  Pons  as  a  fine  building.  I 
faw  iii  it  an  enormous  mafs  of  dark-coloured  (tone  pilafters  round  the  nave  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  a  high  wall  which  forms  the  back  of  the  choir,  and  prevents  thofe  who 
enter  from  viewing  the  reft  of  the  church*  The  Abbe  Pons,  who  travelled  as  an  ama- . 
teur  of  the  arts,  frequently  lavMhed  praife,  and  criticifm,  on  obje&s  worthy  neither  of 
the  one,  nor  the  other. 

Valladolid  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  in  Spain :  it  is  the  refidence  of  a 
bifliop,  the  feat  of  an  univerfity,  of  a  patriotic  fociety,  of  one  of  the  feven  grand 
colleges  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  one  of  the  fupretne  tribunals  called  the  chancery. 
Notwithftyiding  all  this  it  fcarcely  contains  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants,  while  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  it  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufend.    At  that  time  it  furnUhed 
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all  the  neceffaries  of  life;  and- was  a  buttling  city,  with  a  great  trade;  but  indolence, 
and  the  great  increafe  of  priefls  and  monks  have  annihilated  almoft  all  its  advantages. 
The  court  which  fometimes  refided  there,  removing  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  to  Ma« 
drid,  drew  along  with  it  mod  of  the  opulent  families ;  and  at  prefent,  nothing  is  feen 
but  empty  houfes  crumbling  into  duft  on  every  fide.  Nor  aught  of  its  ancient  fplen- 
dor,  but  a  prodigious  number  of  facred  buildings.  Without  its  walls,  is  a  perfect  wafte, 
notwithftanding  the  fecundity  of  a  territory  fit  for  every  fort  of  culture,  and  abounding 
with  water ;  within,  an  equal  deficiency  of  induftry ;  its  only  manufa&ures  which  were 
a  profped  of  fuccefs,  are  light  (luffs,  and  coarfe  camblets.  Its  gold  and  filverfmiths 
were  formerly  celebrated,  and  defervedly  fo ;  there  are  dill  as  many  in  one  of  the  belt 
peopled  quarters  of  the  town,  but,  at  prefent,  they  are  not  the  moft  ingenious. 

Individuals  have  endeavoured  for  fome  years  back  to  raife  Valladolid  from  its  ftate 
of  infignificance.  A  fchool  for  drawing  has  been  eftablifhed  there,  and  an  academy,  at 
which  mathematics  are  taught ;  under  the  dire&ions  of  the  police,  many  quarters  of 
the  town  have  received  improvement,  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  new  alleys  and  planta- 
tions of  mulberry-trees ;  and  two  leagues  off,  a  fuperb  highroad  towards  Madrid,  and 
eight  leagues  to  Palencia  have  been  completed,  acrofs  a  country  dill  perfectly  bare  of 
trees ;  for  the  fcarcity  of  wood,  which  caufed  Philip  III.  to  quit  Valladolid,  has  con* 
tinued  fince  his  time  to  increafe.         * 

In  the  convent  of  Fuehfandalgne,  a  good  league  from  this  city,  the  amateur  of  the 
fine  arts  meets  with  three  paintings  of  Rubens,  equal  for  their  frefhnefs  of  colouring  to 
his  beft  pieces.  Semancas,  which  continues  to  be  the  chief  dep6t  of  the  archives  of 
the  monarchy,  is  but  two  leagues  from  Valladolid. 

Madder  is  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  a  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  the 
provinces  of  Burgos  and  Segovia,  in  the  Afturias,  Andalufia,  Arragon,  apd  Catalonia. 
This  plant,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  known  to  agree  with  the  climate  of  Spain, 
did  not  awaken  the  attention  of  government  before  1742.  The  cultivation  thereof, 
which  has  made  perceptible  progrefs,  faves  Spain  an  annual  tribute,  which  (he  was  be* 
fore  accuftomed  to  pay  the  Dutch,  of  10,000,000  of  rials.  Spanifh  madder  is  cheaper, 
and  better  than  any  other,  and  foreigners  begin  to  appreciate  its  value ;  even  during  the 
American  war,  the  Englifh  drew  it  from  the  vicinity  of  Medina,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Portuguefe  fea-ports.  This  new  branch  of  induftry  is  the 
more  valuable,  from  the  great  increafe  of  the  manufa&ure  of  chintzes  in  different  parts 
of  Spain :  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  it,  a  duty  of  45  mis  per  cent,  is 
impofed  on  foreign  madder  imported. 

That  part  of  Caftile  which  is  on  the  right,  travelling  from  Burgos  to  Segovia,  a  loft 
country  to  the  modern  touriftj  who  Tarely  paffes  over  it,  yet  contains  two  cities,  which 
deferve  particular  notice,  were  it  only  for  the  contraft  which  their  prefent  appearance 
affords  with  their  former  profperity. 

Medina  de  Rio  Seca,  formerly  renowned  for  its  manufactories,  is  reduced  from  a 
population  of  about  thirty  thoufand  to  fourteen  hundred  chimnies.  To  it,  its  fairs  were 
a  fource  of  fo  much  opulence,  that  Spanifli  exaggeration  furnamed  it  the  Little  Indies, 
India  Cbica.  There  is  no  more  than  the  ruins  remaining  of  its  ftrong  caftle,  which  was 
in  vain  befieged  by  Henry  de  Tranftamare,  in  the  war  between  him  and  the  King  Don 
Pedro. 

A  more  lively  fubjeft  of  regret  is  met  with  in  another  town  of  the  fame  name,  Me- 
dina del  Campo.  This  city,  formerly  the  refidence  of  feveral  kings,  the  theatre  of  great 
events,  and  the  emporium  of  an  extenfive  commerce,  and  peopled  with-  from  fifty  to 
fixty  thoufand  inhabitants,  has  now  no  more  than  a  thoufand  chimnies.     Its  celebrated 
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fairs,  its  trade  in  bills  of  exchange,  its  large  ftle  of  Segovian  cloths,  the  beauty  of  it  s  edi- 
fices, the  cleanlinefs  of  its  ftreets,  exift  no  longer  but  in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  Wh  at  the 
ravage  of  centuries,  joined  to  the  havoc  of  thofe  long  and  terrible  wars  which  overturn 
whole  empires,  have  fcarcely  been  able  to  effeffc  on  the  ancient  cities  which  were  any 
ways  famous ;  two  centuries  of  negleft  and  bad  adminiftration  have  operated  on  Medina 
del  Campo,  and  fome  other  cities  of  Spain.  Time,  with  refpeft  to  her,  feems  to  have 
haftened  his  courfe  with  tenfold  rapidity  ;  an£,  from  the  depth  of  the  fepulchre  wherein 
it  is  entombed,  its  grandeur  may  be  looked  upon  as  contemporary  with  the  fplendour  of 
Perfepolis  and  Palmyra.  Singular  example  in  modern  Europe !  what  fubje£t  for  re- 
flection does  it  not  lurnifh  for  fome  of  its  people  ? 

After  the  churches,  on  which  opulent  idlenefs  has  always  fome  funds  to  lavifli,  the  mod 
handfome  building  of  Medina  del  Campo  is  that  of  the  flaughter-houfes.  Philip  II., 
whofe  extravagant  undertakings  fo  greatly  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  Spain,  has 
left,  at  leaft  in  this  town,  a  monument  of  his  benevolence. 

The  two  cities  of  Medina  bring  us  near  to  the  kingdom  of  Leon ;  of  w^iich  we  flialL 
juft  fay  a  word  before  we  refume  the  road  to  Segovia. 

This  part  of  Spain  is  one  of  the  mod  arid  and  wafte.  On  the  road  from  Palencia  to 
Leon,  its  capital,  the  canal  of  Campos  is  met  with,  begun  under  the  adminiftration  of 
Enfenada,  and  defigned  to  enliven  the  commerdfe  of  Caftile  and  Leon  ;  but  no  more 
than  twelve  leagues  of  it  are  yet  completed  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fix  leagues  in  one  part,  and 
as  many  in  another,  R  was  intended  to  end  at  the  Douro,  running  by  Palencia  and 
Duennas,  but  was  relinquifhed  for  a  long  time,  afterwards  refumed  by  the  minifter 
Florida  Blanca,  and  again  abandoned  for  fchemes  more  vaft,  but  poffibly  not  more  ufe- 
ful.  It  is  not  by  fuch  a  vacillating  fyftem,  that  the  regeneration  of  an  empire  can  be 
effefted. 

Leon,  a  city  pleafantly^fituated,  and  of  importance  up  to  the  period  of  the  union  of 
.  its  crown  to  that  of  Caftile,  contains  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  chimnies,  divided 
into  thirteen  pariflies,  with  nine  convents.  Its  neighbourhood  is,  notwithftanding, 
tolerably  fertile,  and  adorned  with  plantations.  It  .has  fome  manufactories  of  linen, 
which  are  not  cofcftantly  employed  throughout  the  year,  and  of  which  many  have  latterly 
been  given  up. 

Salamanca,  the  fecond  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  deferves  more  particular  men- 
tion. 

Defirous,  from  the  reputation  of  this  city,  fo  much  celebrated  in  the  romances,  and 
fcientific  hiftory  of  Spain,  to  gratify  my  curiofity  in  feeing  it,  I  made  a  journey  on  pur-  . 
pofe  during  my  fir$  refidence  in  Spain.     The  court  was  then  at  St.  Ildefonfo,  which  is 
tfrenty-feven  great  leagues  from  Salamanca. 

Although  the  Spaniards,  and  even  the  Abb€  Pons,  complain  of  the  depopulation  pf 
this  part  of  Spain,  it  did  not  ft r ike  me  in  palling  through  it.  For  example,  I  noticed 
that  in' the  neighbourhood  of  Arevalo  twelve  villages  were  difcernible  from  one  fpot. 
The  whole  canton,  notwithftanding  it  be  arid  and  poor,  is  neverthelefs  fertile  and  toler- 
ably well  cultivated  ;  the  refult  of  individual  poffeffions  not  being  fo  confiderable  as  in 
other  parts  of  Spain. 

After  palling  Segovia,  of  which,  as  we  proceed,  we  (hall  fay  fomething  farther,  I  ar- 
rived at  Satita  Maria  de  Nieva,  a  town  offix  hundred  chimnies,  which  poffeffes  the  fin- 
.gular  privilege  of  having  a  bull-feaft  every  year,  frequented  by  all  the  amateurs  of  the 
-  fport  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  the  eminence  on  which  it  is  fituated,  a  tolerably  fine  country  is  diftinguiflied, 
of  a  vail  extent,  without  any  running  ftreams,  without  trees,  verdure,  or  country  houfes, 
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and  tfhich  only  prefents  one  uniform  tirefome  afpeft,  if  immenfe  corn-field  deferve  that 
appellation. 

After  paffing  a  wood  of  fir-trees,  the  land  is  naked,  and  perfectly  flat.  In  fpite  of  the 
drought  to  wnich  it  isfubject,  it  is  very  well  cultivated,  even  up  to  the  gates  of  Arivato,, 
a  town  which  formerly  muft  have  been  a  considerable  city.  Its  maflive  gate  leads  to  a 
bridge,  whofe  folidity  braves  the  violence  of  the  floods,  and  feems  to  contend  with  time. 
This  double  monument  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  one  of  thofe  pompous  infcriptions  of 
which  the  Spaniards  are  by  no  means  niggard.  It  informs  the  paflenger,  that  the  com- 
munes for  thirty  leagues  around  contributed  to  the  building  of  it.  Within  the  walls  of 
Arevalo  one  fees  with  difguft  the  remains  of  ancient  columns,  on  which  are  conftru&ed 
miferable  huts  and  balconies,  of  wood  half  rotten.  The  clergy  alone  preferve  their 
wealth  in  the  midft  of  the  wretchednefs  about  them. 

Beyond  Arevalo,  as  far  as  Penaranda,  nothing  is  feen  but  rich  and  well  cultivated  land. 
Its  inhabitants,  notwithftanding,  difplay  every  fymptom  of  indigence.  Content,  like  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Spain,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  abfolute 
neceflaries  of  life,  they  pay  no  regard  to  its  comforts.  Cut  off  from  communication  with 
ftrangers,  and  a  companion  of  their  modes  with  better,  they  feem  to  be  deftitute  of  either 
a  deftre  for,  or  knowledge  pf9  the  pleafures  of  life.  It  never  occurs  to  the  individual,, 
that  he  may  improve  his  poffeflions.  A  garden,  nay,  even  a  kitchen-garden,  is  an  ob- 
je£l  of  luxury  that  their  parfimony  denies  them.  Idlenefs  enforces  privations,  and  the 
habitude  of  accommodating  themfelves  to  privations  nourifhes  idlenefs.  In  this  circle 
will  they  revolve  till  fuch  time  as  roads,  canals,  and  more  eafy  modes  of  tranfport,  fhall 
demonftrate  to  them  the  advantages  of  commerce.  Travellers,  who  judge  of  Spain  from 
patterns  fuch  as  this,  are  excufable  in  treating  it  with  rigour. 

One  becomes  fomewhat  reconciled  with  this  canton  on  entering  Penaranda,  a  pretty 
little  town  of  about  a  thoufand  chimnies.  It  contains  many  architectural  remains,  which 
(hew  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  greater  confideration. 

Its  inhabitants  have  a  ftrong  reliance  on  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin.  Without 
its  patronage,  fay  they,  *c  twenty  times  Ihould  wa  have  funk  under  our  misfortunes." 
Sweet  illufions,  whicji  modern  philofophy  has  the  cruelty  of  ridiculing,  and- which,  on 
the  contrary,  it  might  be  well  to  encourage  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  where  the  con* 
ftituted  authorities  poflefs  the  power  of  preventing  the  abufes  of  fu perdition !  Certainly 
they  are  perfectly  innocent ;  fuch  illufions  are  even  valuable,  were  nothing  elfe  the  fruit 
of  them,  but  nourifliing  patience  and  hope  in  the  bofom  of  the  wretched.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Penaranda,  in  coiqmon  with  mod  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  appeared  to  me  to 
be  in  need  of  thefe  refources.  Loaded  with  taxes,  they  earn  moft  hardly  the  little 
which  they  gain,  fo  that  their  mifery  ftifles  their  induftry.  Their  lords,  who  frequently 
are  ignorant  even  of  the  geographical  pofition  of  their  eitates,  abandon  the  administration 
of  them  to  intendants,  treafurers,  and  alcaldas,  who  draw  down  maledictions  on  names, 
which  might  be  reverenced  upon  clofer  knowledge  of  the  perfons  who  bear  them. 

I  fhall  not  quit  Penaranda  without  obferving  that  its  inn  is,  perhaps,  the  molt  con> 
modious,  and  the  cleanlieft  of  any  in  Spain.  A  matter  unufual  in  this  country  too,  I 
found  the  landlord  complaifant,  and  fome  eatables  in  the  houfe. 

I  afterwards  traverfed  a  diftrifl;  in  which,  I  w*s  allured,  there  were  droves  of  cows, 
whofe  male  calves  were*  without  horns ;  this  then  appeared  to  me  an  idle  tjde ;  I  give, 
however,  more  credit  to  it  now  that  I  underftand  Doctor  Johnfon,  in  his  return  from  his 
journey  to*he  Hebrides,  found,  at  Auchinleck  in  Scotland,  fome  cattle  without  horns  j 
and  that,  in  Norway,  whole  races  of  bulls  are  met  with  of  this  defcription,  between 
Chriftiana  and  Frcderickfhall.  When  I  uaderftood  that  fuch  were  met  with  in  England, 
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and,  after  feeing  in  a  country  houfe  stt  Altona  a  bull  of  this  description  entirely  without 
horns,  and  not  apparently  defcending  from  any  degenerate  caft,  as  fome  travellers,  who 
have  met  with  fuch  beafts,  have  imagined  ;  I  was  led  to  conceive,  that  this  fingularity 
.was  not  uncommon  among  the  ancients ;  and  did  not  consequently  appear  incredible  to 
them,  fince  Tacitus,  fpeaking  of  the  Germans,  fays,  ne  armentis  quidem  honos  aut  gloria 
frontis ;  "  their  bulls  have  no  honours  but  a  hornlefs  brow* ." 

Whether  thefe  animals  without  horns  exift  or  not  in  the  diftriQ:  of  Penaranda,  I 
learned  that  the  labourers,  at  lead,  had  fome  means  of  acquiring  a  competency ;  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  lands  were  held  by  them  under  the  fimple  condition  of  rendering 
to  the-proprietor  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  crop,  themfelves  bearing  the  whole  expence 
of  the  culture,  gathering,  &c.  It  is  confolatory  to  find  this  clafs  of  men,  fo  valuable  in  . 
themfelves,  fometimes  reap  advantage,  if  not  from  the  difmtereftednefs,  at  leaft,  from 
the  heedlefsnefs  of  proprietors ;  but  thefe  examples  are  as  unfreqtient  in  Spain  as 
elfewhere. 

From  Penaranda,  after  patting  by  Ventofa,  a  miferable  village  on  an  eminence,  I  ar- 
rived at  Huerta,  where  I,  for  the  firft  time,  remarked  a  cuftom,  in  fome  particulars,  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  It  was  in  having  a  board  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  whereon  was 
>  described  by  the  alcalde,  the  manner  in  which  the  hoftefs  fliould  behave  to  travellers, 
the  price  to  be  charged  for  lodging,  the  food  of  their  horfes  or  mules,  &c.  Thus  far 
all  was  reafonable,  but  the  forefight  of  the  prefcription  went  farther ;  it  forbid  the  hoftefs 
keeping  pigs  and  poultry,  and  J offering  play  at  certain  games  in  her  houfe,  receiving  armed 
men,  or  women  of  light  conduit* 

It  is  by  fimilar  incumbrances,  by  which  much  accommodation  is  loft,  without  ferving 
morality,  that  Spain,  for  a  long  time,  will  feel  the  want  of  good  inns,  and  remain  a  dread 
to  foreigners. 

On  leaving  Huerta,  the  towers  of  Salamanca  are  diftin&ly  feen,  and  not  loft  fight  of 
afterwards.  At  a  certain  diftance,  the  pofition  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Torme 
is  very  pi&urefque;  and,  were  the  country  fome\tfhat  more  adorned;  would  put  one  in. 
mind  of  Tours.  Half  way  towards  it,  I  patted  through  one  of  the  vaft  paftures,  called 
Valdios,  not  very  frequent  in  Spain,  but  which  are  deftituteof  that  beautiful:  verdure 
which  is  the  fineft  ornament  of  country  fcenery.  A  great  drove  of  cattle  (all  with  horns) 
were  there  feeding  in  this  meadow.  I  was  now  in  one  of  the  diftri&s  which  fupply  the 
amphitheatres  of  Madrid  and  Valladolid.  After  having  frequently  witnefTed  their  bloody 
combats,  it  was  not  without  emotion,  that  I  beheld  myfelf  furrounded  by  thefe  fearful 
animals  }  but  they  ranged  in  freedom ;  no  one  provokfed  them  ;  they  had  laid  afide  their 
ferocity.  Nature  has  formed  very  few  animals  inftin&ively  malevolent.  Some  become 
fo,  when  dictated  to  by  hunger  or  felf-defence.  Do  men  always  wait  for  thefe  power* 
fill  provocations  before  they  manifeft  the  rage  of  the  irritated  bull,  or  the  fury  of  the 
hungry  tiger  ? 

On  entering  Salamanca,  one  paffes  at  firft  through  dirty,  narrow,  and  ill-peopled 
streets.  It  then  wears  the  appearance  of  the  moft  wretched  city  in  Europe  j  and  we 
readily  credit  its  population  formerly  fo  numerous,  being  reduced  to  two  thoufand  eight 
hundred  houfes  j  but  view  with  furprife,  on  advancing,  its  new  fquare,  equally  remark- 
able for  its  cleanlinefs,  and  the  (regularity  cf  its  architefture.  It  is  adorned  by  three 
tows  of  balconies,  which  are  continued  uninterruptedly  ;  its  ground-floor  is  formed  of 

•  In  the  fpringof  t8oo#  near  Altona,  I  again  met,  not  with  the  fame  bull  which  I  had  feen  fome  years 
befoic,  but  fewai  of  hit  defendants,  which  had  boms  notwhhftanding  his  being  deftitute  of  ihem  him- 
felf  j  a  phenomenon  perhaps  not  uncommon. 
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ninety  arches,  within  the  arches  are  placed  the  likeneffes  of  the  molt  illuftrious  perfons 
Spain  can  boa  ft.  On  one  fide  are  feen,  thofe  of  all  the  Kings  of  Caftile,  to  the  time 
of  Charles  III.;  in  the  other  thofe  of  all  the  bed  known  Spanifh  heroes,  fuch  as  Ber- 
nard del  Carpio,  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  and  Fernandes  Cortez.  The  arches  of  the 
eaftern  fide  are  yet  empty,  how  foon  will  they  be  filled  ? 

The  cathedral  of  Salamanca,  although  built  in  the  time  of  Leon  X.,  is  badly  ima- 
gined ;  however  the  ft ri king  boldnefs  of  the  nave,  and  the  exa&nefs  with  which  its 
Gothic  ornaments  are  fin i (bed,  make  it  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  Gothic  edifices  in* 
all  Spain.  When  further  we  learn  that  Salamanca  befides  this  cathedral  has  twenty- 
feven  parifh  churches,  twenty-five  convents  of  men,  and  fourteen  of  women,  one  is 
no  longer  aftonifhed  at  its  poverty  and  want  of  inhabitants. 

From  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  reign  of  Philip  11.,  the  feme  of  its  univer- 
,  fity  at  traded  flu  dents,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  even  from 
France,  Italy,  England,  and  Spanifh  America.  The  great  vogue  in  which  it  was,  has 
fomewhat  gone  by,  although  from  the  new  form  it  has  received  by  the  council  .of  Caf- 
tile, the  univerfity  of  Salamanca  poffeffes  at  prefent  fixty-one  ehairs,  and  a  college  for 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues ;  and  notwithftanding  it  has  even  now  fome 
Ikilful  profeffors,  who  are  occupied  in  hunting  in  its  laft  cov&rts  the  pretended  philofo* 
phy  of  Ariftotle. 

Another  eftabliftiment  of  more  modern  date  than  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  and 
at  prefent  more  celebrated,  is  that  of  the  grand  colleges,  colegios  may  ores.  In  Spain 
there  are  feven  places  of  education  of  this  name,  four  of  which  in  Salamanca  alone. 

They  are  all  of  them  buildings  which  aftonifh  by  their  ftupendoufnefs ;  the  oldeft 
that  of  St.  Bartolomeo  has  been  recently  rebuilt j  and  on  account  of  its  front  and  its 
principal  court,  claims  the  notice  of  architeds :  it  contains  a  library  rich  in  manufcripts, 
and  feveral  learned  men  have  been  educated  in  it ;  among  others  Alphonfo  Toftado, 
whofe  immenfe  erudition,  and  prodigious  fecundity,  ferve  to  this  time  for  a  proverb 
among  the  Spaniards  *. 

Among  the  crowd  of  facred  edifices  which  Salamanca,  contains,  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  worthy  of  description,  that  of  San  Marco,  -and 
the  front  of  the  Auguftins. 

The  firft  has  a  Gothic  front,  worked  with  great  nicety,  a  fpacious  nave  and  richly 
decoratedf  chapels;  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  fine  paintings  I  had  heard  fo  much 
vaunted.  The  platform  of  the  choir  is  painted  by  Palomino  in  frefco.  In  his  hiftory 
of  Spanifh  painters,  Palomino  has  given  fome  leflbns  on  the  fine  arts*  According  to 
my  conception,  in  his  works  at  Salamanca,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  joined  example 
to  precept.     * 

Inftead  of  mafter  pieces  of  painting  I  was  (hown  a  magazine  of  relics.  I  was  pathe- 
tically invited  to  advance  my  chaplet,  but  this  chara&eriftic  of  Spanifh  catholicifm,  I  did 
not  happen  to  be  provided  with.  I  was  however  obliged  to  pay  my  tribute  of  refpeft, 
in  which  I  but  imitated  all  the  attendants,  and  to  have  refufed  which  might  have  been 
dangerous ;  this  confided  in  kneeling  before  thefe  venerated  obje&s. 

To  enumerate  all  the  facred  treafures  that  were  exhibited  to  me  would  little  entertain 
the  reader;  I  {hall  therefore  only  mention  the  bible  of  the  famous  antipope,  Bene- 

*  When  deiirous  of  reprefenting  the  number  of  works  of  any  author,  the  Spaniard*  fay,  "  Ha>efcrito> 
nas  que  cfo  Toftado."— He  has  wrote  more  than  that  Toftado. 

t  In  Roman  catholic  Churches,  the  places  where  the  Plicfts  read  miff  arc  called  chapels,  in  large- 
churches  there  are  frequently  feveral. 
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As  he  approaches  he  fees  to  the  right  an  old  caflle,  built  upon  the  fummit  of  a  fteep 
rock ;  and  to  the  left,  he  looks  down  on  a  valley  watered  by  a  little  river  from  which 
it  receives  its  verdure. .  Intent  on  the  fine  profpe&s  by  which  he  is  furrounded,  he  for- 
gets the  deftitute  country  he  has  journeyed  over,  and  which  on  leaving  Segovia  he  will 
meet  with  again. 

This  city  was  formerly  famous  on  feveral  accounts,  and  not  with  (landing  its  dirtinefr* 
and  the  (mail  number  of  its  inhabitants,  is  ftill  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  travel* 
ler.     Its  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral  and  the  caftle  ox  Alcazar* 

%The  cathedral  is  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Moorifh  archke&ure.     The  in  fide  is^ 
very  fpacious  and  of  majeftic  fimplicity,  and  the  great  altar  has  been  lately  decorated 
with  the  fined  Grenadian  marble. 

The  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Gothic  kings,  is  a  well  pre- 
ferved  edifice.  Charles  III.  eftabliflhed  in  it  a  military  fchool,  for  young  gentlemen  in*, 
tended  for  the  artillery,  in  which  their  education  is  mpft  carefully  attended  to.  Thia 
eftablifliment  is  und^r  the  dire&ion  of  the  infpe&or-general  of  artillery. 

The  Alcazar  wad  for  a  long  time  made  ufe  of  as  a  prifoa  for  the  crews  of  the  Barbary 
corfairs  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  impoflible  to  fee  without  com* 
paffion  thofe  robuft  Moors,  condemned  to  a  painful  idlenefs,  which  was  more  irkfome 
to  them  than  their  captivity,  and  devoting  themfelves  to  fedentary  employments,  foy 
which  nature  feemed  not  to  have  defigned  their  indignant  arms.  They  were,  however, 
never  treated  with  rigour,  and  the  court  of  Spain  has  reftored  them  to  their  country,, 
fince  the  Spanifh  monarch  has  formed  connexions  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

$ut  nothing  is  more  remarkable  at  Segovia  than  the  aquedutt. 

Segovia  is  built  upon  two  hills,  and  the  valley  by  which  they  are  feparated  ;  a  pofU 
tion  which  made  it  very  difficult  for  a  part  of  the  citizens  to  be  fupplied  with  water. 
The  difficulty  was  removed  a  confiderable  time  back,  according  to  the  learned,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  by  an  aquedutt,  which  until  this  day  is  one  of  the' mod  aftonifhing, 
and  the  bed  preferved,  of  the  Roman  works.  It  begins  on  a  level  with  the  rivulet- 
it  receives,  and  is  at  firft  fupported  by  a  fingle  line  of  arches  three  feet  high ;  it  runs 
then  to  the  fummit  of  a  hill  on  the  other  fide  of  the  city,  and  appears  to  become  more  ele- 
vated in  proportion  as  the  ground  over  which  it  is  extended  declines.  At  its  higheft 
part  it  has  the  appearance  of  abridge  boldly  thrown  over  an  abyfs.  It  has  two  branches 
which  form  an  angle,  fomewhat  obtufe,  relative  to  the  city*  It  is  at  this  angle  that  it 
becomes  really  awful.  Two  rows  of  arches  rife  majeftically  one  above  the  other,  and 
thefpe&ator  is  ft  ruck  with  amazement- comparing  their  (lender  bafe  with  their  height; 
Its  folidity,  which  has  braved  upwards  of  fixteen  centuries,  feems  inexplicable  on  clofely 
obferving  the  fimplicity  of  its  conftru&ion.  It  is  compofed  of  fquare  ftones,  placed 
one  upon  another,  without  any  exterior  appearance  of  cement,  though  we  cannot  now 
be  certain  whether  they  were  really  united  without  this  aid,  by  being  cut  and  placed 
with  peculiar  art,  or  whether  the  cement  has  been  deftroyed  by  time.  One  fees  with 
regret  the  wretched  houfes  reared  againft  the  pillars  of  the  arcades,  which  feek  in  thefe 
durable  ruins  a  fupport  for  their  inftability;  in  return  for  this  benefit,  degrad- 
ing a  monument  which  even  time  has  refpefted  ;  but  thefe  fcarcely  rife  to  a- third  of  th3 
height  of  the  aquedufit,  and  ferve  at  leaf):  to  give  an  appearance  of  a  greater  projection 
to  its  grand  and  awful  mafs*  A  fmall  ill-built  convent  has  been  erected  behind  the 
angle  which  forms  the  two  branches.  But  what  nation  has  not  been  guilty  of  like  pro* 
fanations  ?  Let  thofe  of  my.  countrymen,  whofe  indignation  may  be  excited  by  this,  re- 
member that  it  is  but  lately  that  the  amphitheatre  at  Nimes  has  been  relieved  from  a 
fimilar  outrage. 
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It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  that  the  houfes  near  which  this  beneficent  aqueduct  pafles, 

-  lay  it  under  contribution  on  paying  a  certain  duty,  and  that  it  was  of  the  greateft  utility 

to  the  houfes,  formerly  much  more  numerous  than  at  prefent,  in  which  the  wools  of 

Segovia  were  warned  and  dyed.     Thefe  wools  are  the  moil  famous  of  all,  and  will  form 

the  fubjeft  of  the  following  chapter. 


Chap.  III.— The  Wools  of  Spain.— Attempt  in  naturalise  them  in  France— Details  re- 
fpefiing  the  Mejia.—Expsrt  ofSpahijh  Wool — Mamif.'clurcs  of  Gmdalaxara  and  6V- 

govia.— Travels  of  the  Sheep.— Shearing  and  wafting. 

THE  bell  wools  in  Spain  are  thofe  of  thediftrkls  of  "Segovia,  thofc  of  the  country  of 
Buvtrago,  fe*en  or  eight  leagues-  eaft  of  Segovia,  and  thofe  or  Pedraza  to  the  north, 
and'  iti-etching  towards  the  Douro.  The  intercourfe  which  I  have  had  as  well  with  the 
people  of  the  country  as  with  thofe  of  my  countrymen*,  who  have  reared  ,Sp..nifh  (heep 
in  France  itfelf,  for  a  period  of  years,  have  enabled  me  to  collect  detailed  accounts 
Tefpcctin^  them,  the  molt  interefting  of  which  I  mud  beg  excufe  from  light  readers  for 
in  farting,"  as  thofe  of  adifferent  defcription  will  perhaps  be  pleated  with  feeing  them. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  an  almolt  univerfal  opinion,  although  combated  by  i'everat  well 
informed  Spaniards,  that  the  wools  of  Spain  do  not  fo  much  owe  their  finenefs  and  qua- 
lity to  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  or  the  nature  of  the  foil  on  which  the  fheep  are 
bred,  as  the  cullom  of  driving  the  flocks  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  But  what 
proves  to  conviction  that  Spanifh  (beep  yield  not  only  very  fine  wool  without  their  pe- 
riodical iournies,  but  even  far  from  the  climate  and  foil  to  which  the  quality  of  their 
valuable  burthen  is  attributed,  is  the  fuccefs  of  the  flack  which  originally  came  from* 
Spain,  and  which  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Paubenton,  as  well  as  that  which  I  was  em- 
ployed  on  the  part  of  Louis  XVI.  to  obtain  from  His  Catholic  Majelly  in  1785,  for  the 
park  of  Rambouillet.;  both  which  have  conftantly,  from  the  period  of  their  introduc- 
tion up  to  the  prefent  time,  afforded  wool,  which  connoifleurs  have  been  unable  to  dif- 
tinguilh  from  that  of  the  fleeces  (beared  in  Spain.  .  * 

The  flock  of  Rambouillet  fullered,  but  in  a  diflerent  manner,  from  the  change  of 
climate  and  food.  Of  three  hundred  and  fixty  which  I  forwarded  from  Spain,  nearly 
fixty  perifljed  on  the  road,  not  with  (landing  the  Spanifh  (hepherds,  who  had  the  care  of 
them,  drove  them  very  gently, and  notwith Handing  they  were  wintered  in  the  heaths  of 
Bour'deaux,  for  the  purpole  of  accudoming  them  by  degrees  to  the  climate  of  France  ; 
but  this  increale  of  mortality  is  the  ordinary  effect  of  emigrations  from  the  fouih  td  the 
north,  and  men  are  even  lefs  exempt  from  it  than  animals. 

In  the  firft  year  of  the  removal  of  the  Rambouillet  flock  forty  perillicd  ;  this  was 
attributed  to  the  fcab  which  (hewed  itfelf  foon  after  its  arrival.     The  loft  has  each  year 
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:1!,  in  ,  ,.l  h.s  cllate  of 
f  the  motl  ikilful  perfont 
^harcnton*  keeps  a  flock 
of  SnMilnXeep,"whid"  refute  all  the'objeaians  of  fcepticifm  and  malevolence  t  but  above  all,  thofc  ioef- 
timable  member*  of  the  commiffion  of  agriculture  and  arts,  in  the  number  of  which  I  owe  particular  thank) 
to  Mr  Gilbert,  who  had  the  particular  fuperjn tendance  of  the  RambouOltt  flnck,  For  his  intelligence,  zeal, 
and  civilitj  Mr.  Gilbert  wm  a  man  of  excellent  dilpofition,  and  a  go.id  citizen  i  unfortunately  for  the 
arts,  and  for  hi*  friendi,  by  wliota  he  is  much  refpe&ed,  be  died  laft  year.  To  the  member  above  noticed 
may  be  addtd  tfi.  Chemilly. 

t  t  a  '  diminiflied 
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diminiflied  upon  that  of  the  foregoing,  if  the  lad  be  excepted,  in  which  nearly  a  fcore 
of  the  flock  has  perifhed ;  but  this  mortality  mud  be  attributed  to  other  caufes,  fince 
it  affe&ed  nearly  at  the  fame  time  almoft  all  the  flocks  of  the  country,  and  with  a  greater 
proportionate  lofs. 

The  Rambpuillet  flock,  fo  well  preferred,  has  required  no  other  attention  than  what 
every  intelligent  farmer,  ftimulated  by  intereft,  can  afford.  At  firft  it  was  kept  like 
thofe  of  Spain,  conftantly  in  the  open  air.  The  influence  of  a  change  of  climate  then 
began  to  be  diftinguifhable.  Thefe  animals,  withdrawn  from  a  warmer  temperature^ 
felt  the  effe&s  of  the  cold,  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  which  their  clofe  and  oily  fleece  imi 
bibed,  it  is  true,  with  difficulty,  but  was  long  in  getting  rid  of.  Without  continuing 
any  longer  the  experiment^  their  keepers  haftened  to  profit  by  what  they  learned,  and 
inclofed  the  flock  in  large  covered  folds  well  aired.  They  had  reafon  for  congratulat- 
ing themfelves  upon  the  change.  Some  lambs  died  of  cold  in  the  fevere  winter  of 
1794-1795,  even  in  thefe  pens.  This  is  the  confequence  of  a  circumftance  in  which 
Spain  has  an  advantage  over  France,  and  which  cannot  be  fhared  by  the  latter.  In  Spain 
the  lambs  are  fallen  in  the  month  of  O&ober,  whereas  in  our  climates  thev  fall  not 
before  January.  But  nothing  can  be  argued  upon  an  extremity  of  cold  which  does  not 
occur  more  than  four  or  five  times  in  a  century. 

The  change  of  food  has  not  tended  to  deteriorate  either  the  Rarjibouillet  flock,  or 
thofe  which  have  proceeded  from  it.  The  foil  of  the  diftri&s  where  the  Spanifli  fheep 
feed,  as  well  in  Caftile  as  in  Eftremadura,  is  in  general  dry  and  ftony ;  the  grafs  there 
is  fine  and  fhort/  It  might  be  difficult  to  find  a  iituation  where  the  climate  and  herbage 
differed  more  from  thofe  of  Spain  j  than  the  diftridt  of  Rambouillet.  The  greater  part 
of  its  park  is  covered  with  wood  :  its  foil  is  almoft  every  where  argillaceous,  clammy, 
humicf,  and  cold,  k  was  impoffible  to  have  begun  under  more  vexatious  circum (lances;, 
but  the  happy  refults  of  this  firft  trial  have  falfified  the  predictions  of  all  the  cultivators 
of  the  country,  and  have  proved  that  Spanifh  fheep  may  be  naturalized  upon  every 
foil.  It  is  known  that  where  attempts  for  that  purpofe  have  been  made  in  Saxony,  in 
the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  in  Denmark,  and  in  Sweden  #,  they  have  not  degenerated  ; 
but  it  is  in  France  only  that  thefe  experiments  have  been  followed  up  in  fo  fortunate  and 
general  a  manner,  as  to  forebode  a  fpeedy  national  benefit  from  the  acquisition  of  Spa- 
nifli fheep. 

For  fome  years  back  fuccefs  has  crowned  all  the  experiments  of  this  defcription  made 
with  ewes  and  ramsf,  from  the  fales  which  government  annually  makes  at  Rambouilet* 
At  thefe  the  animals  have  always  been  fold  very  dear,  as  well  as  their  fleece ;  and  their 

*  Of  this  1  have  been  convinced  either  from  feeing  them,  or  from  creditable  teftimony,  during  my  resi- 
dence in  thefe  two  kingdoms.  At  Frederick  (burg,  a  eaftlc  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  1  faw  a  flock  of  the 
Spanifh  race  which,  down  to  the  fourth  generation,  had  not  degenerated.  It  is  true,  this  flock  was  feledted 
in  Spain  itfelf  by  a  Dane,  well  verfed  in  every  thing  relative  to  agriculture  and  the  veterinary  art,  and  is. 
attended  to  by  himfelf  with  as  much  care  as  the  beft  Spanifh  fhepherd  could  do  ;  this  is  Mr.  Nilfen,  infpec- 
tor  of  the  breeds  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  one  of  his  moil  ufeful  fubjelts.  In  Sweden  I  have  alfo  been 
a  flu  red,  that  fome  proprietors  of  lands  pofTefs  flocks  which  they  have  had  for  years,  2nd  which  prof  per  with 
nearly  equal  fuccefs. 

f  Except  this  year,  in  which  a  tafte  for  Omplicity,  the  offspring  of  circumftances,  a  neccfiky  of  economy, 
and  other  caufes  more  am* idling  and  lefe  trunfkory,  have  fenlibly  IefTened  the  price  of  the  fheep,  as  well  as 
their  woor,  for  which  the  dealers  offered  no  more  than  iod.  Englifh  in  the  greafe,  whereas  in  1792  it  fold 
at  8  Hvresio  fous  (or  7  (hillings  and  id.),  while  our  common  wool  fetched  30  (bus  (iod.).  As  early  as 
1795,  the  dealers  had  combined  to  give  no  more  than  100  fous  (or  5od.  Englifh) ;  and  one  fees  with  regret, 
that  the  perfonal  advantage  of  the  dealers  in  Spanifh  wool  may  poffibly  prove  an  obflacle  to  the  entire  deni. 
zenation  6f  Spanifh  fheep,  more  difficult  to  furmount  in  itfelf  than  all  thofe  of  a  phyfical  nature. 

li  exceffive 
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exceffive  price  is  a  certain  guarantee  of  care  for  their  prefervation.  Proofs  can  be  ad- 
duced among  all  the  intelligent  proprietors  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  this  kind  of 
induftry  ;  a  pacific  vi&ory,  much  more  valuable  than  any  acquifition  which  could  refult 
from  our  military  fucceffes  in  Spain  ;  a  victory  which  has  been  increafed  by  our  treaty 
of  peace  with  that  power,  that  fecures  us  an  additional  flock  of  thofe  precious  animals, 
the  export  of  which  is  fo  rigidly  prohibited  by  the  government  *.  The  only  meafure 
which  can  preferve  to  France  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  advantages  has  at  laft  been  defi- 
nitively  decided  on.  It  has  now  been  determined  that  the  flieep  of  the  Rambouillet 
flock  (hall  be  freely  fold  at  high  prices.  Every  other  means  would  have  been  ineffeci. 
tual,  for  Frenchmen  are  more  the  flaves  of  cuftom  than  is  imagined ;  and  the  country 
people  above  all  are  repugnant  to  all  innovation.  Rams  and  ewes  from  Spain,  gratuitoufly 
dtftributed  as  they  were  at  fir  ft,  would  infallibly  have  perifhed  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  men,  for  want  of  care.  Thefe  animals  have  nothing  engaging  at  fir  ft 
fight.  Their  dirty,  clofe,  and  curled  fleece,  their  fmall  ftature,  their  fhape,  prefent 
nothing,  in  the  eyes  of  the  fimple  inhabitants  of  the  country,  of  what  appears  to  thetft 
to  characterize  the  beauty  of  fheep.  The  mode  of  felling-  them  by  auction  was  con* 
ceived  the  moil  certain  of  all,  on  account  of  its  difperfmg  thefe  chofen  animals  among 
connoiffeurs,  and  making  fclf-intereft  an  inducement  to  the  care  of  them.  As  to  inte- 
reft,  the  worft  informed  grazier,  however  obftinate  he  may  be,  mud  foon  be  convinced 
that  he  will  find  it  in  adopting  the  Spanifli  breed,  whether  pure  or  crofted.  Sheep  of 
either  of  thefe  defcriptions  afkno  more  care  than  what  the  common  ones  of  the  country 
require,  to  be  preferved  healthy,  and  in  good  condition.  The  fame  climate,  the  fame- 
foil,  the  fame  food,  ferve  for  one  as  well  as  the  other j  they  exaft  only  a  little  more 
cleanlinefs,  on  account  of  the  greater  clofenefs  of  their  fleece,  and  its  being  more  oily  j 
and  yet  the  wool  of  them  fells  for  almoft  double  the  price  of  that  of  the  other,  and  the 
fleece  is  as  heavy  again.  It  is  well  known  that  the  common  weight  of  the  fleece  of  one 
of  our  fheep  is  from  three  to  four  pounds  f ;  that  of  the  Spanifli  breed,  whether  pure 
or  crofted,  is  feven  or  eight.  Some  well  authenticated  examples  prove  the  extreme 
difference  between  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  our  fheep  and  that  of  the  Spanifli  breed.. 
At  his  lad  (hearing  M.  Hamerville,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourges,  met  with  a  fleece 
in  his  Spanifli  flock  which  weighed  eleven  pounds  and  a  half}  and  this  year,  at  Maifons, 
near  Charenton,  I  kept  one  myfelf  which  weighed  nearly  twelve  pounds ;  and  yet  it 
was  not  from  a  fheep  purely  Spanifli,  but  from  a  breed  of  the  third  crofs.  The  pro- 
prietor of  this  flock  has  even  had  two  rams  of  an  unmixed  breed,  which  for  three  years 
together  yielded  thirteen  or  fourteen  pounds  of  the  fineft  wool,poflefling,if  not  a  perfectly 
equal  finenefs,  at  lead  all  the  elaflicity,  and  every  other  good  quality  of  Spanifli  wool. 

A  double  profit  is  certainly  thus  afforded  to  the  farmers  who  renounce  their  preju- 
dices.    There  can  be  no  reply  to  fuch  arguments. 

There  are  few  departments  into  which  this 'Spanifli  breed  hfis  not  been  introduced- 
Since  their  obtaining  a  high  price  they  fucceed  every  where,  on  account  of  their  value 


*  Divers  obftacles  have  retarded  for  three  years  the  completion  of  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Bade,  by 
which  the  King  of  Spain  allows  the  exportation  to  France  of  fix  thoufand  fheep  in  the  courfe  of  fix  years. 
It  was  not  till  1:98  that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  difpatched  to  be  prefent  at  the  purchafe  and  felection  of  a  part  of 
the  fheep  itipnlated  for.  He  funk  under  the  fatigues  of  this  voyage,  as  toilfome  as  it  was  ufeful.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  to  follow  the  toad  he  had  chalked  out.  1  learn  that  a  Jbciety,  auihorifed  by  government, 
has  recently  taken  upon  itfelf  to  export,  at  its  own  expence,  four  thoufand  Spanifh  flieep,  part  of  thofe 
which  the  treaty  of  Bafle  guaranteed  to  us. 

f  1  do  not  here  include  certain  diftri&s  where  it  is  welt  known  fheep  of  a  very  poor  defcription  yield  from 
.ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  wool. 

inliiring; 
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infuring  thofe  cares  which  animals  removed  from  their  native  fields  hnperioufly  demand* 
of  whatever  fpecies  they  may  be.  That  part  of  France  whofe  climate  and  paflures  ap« 
'  pear  to  be  moft  congenial  to^Spanifh  (heep,  (Roufiillon),  is  precifely  that  in  which  there 
are  none*}  doubi lefs  becaufe  its  inhabitants  are  not  aware  of  the  profit  they  bring.. 
Experience  and  time  perhaps  will  teach  them  better. 

But  it  will  beafked,  do  thefe  tranfplanted  fheep,  do  their  defendants  of  the  pure  race 
yield  a  wool  equally  fine  as  in  their  native  country  ?  In  order  to  anfwer  this  queftion 
faithfully  which  Spaniards  may  propofe  in  fpite,  and  Frenchmen  with  diftruft,  we  will 
frankly  cpnfefs  that  our  government,  twelve  years  ago,  caufed  Van  Robais,  of  Abbe- 
ville, to  manufa&ure  the  wool  of  a  (mail  flock  of  the  Spanifh  breed  which  was  at  the 
veterinary  fchool ;  that  the  cloth  when  made  was  as  handfome  and  fine  as  could  be, 
yet  did  not  poflefs  altogether  the  foftnefs  of  Spanifh  wool.  This  experiment  is  perhaps 
the  lead  favourable  one  of  this,  defcription  which  has  yet  been  made,  fince  from  every 
.other  it  has  been  demonftrated  that  if  the  French  wool  is  not  altogether  fo  foft  as  that 
of  Spain,  it  is  yet  equally  fine,  and  has  increafed  fomewhat  in  length,  without  lofing  its 
principal  quality,  and  this  length  renders  it  very  fit  for  the  warp.  To  fum  all,  the 
temples  preferved  annually  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Rambouillet  flock,  are  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  the  moft  incredulous,  that  in  the  courfe  of  fifteen  years  it  has  experienced  no 
change  whatever. 

Nor  let  it  be  faid  that  fifteen  years  are  inefficient  for  determining  that  the  wool  of 
the  Spanifh  flocks  tranfplanted  into  France  will  not  in  the  end  degenerate.  For  if  a 
degeneracy  be  to  take  place,  the  firft  appearance  of  it  would  have  (hewn  itfelf  after  fuch 
an  interval.  Moreover,  the  flock  of  M.  Daubenron  deftroys  all  doubt,  fince  it  has 
maintained  itfelf  in  its  priftine  purity  for  more  than  thirty  years  upon  the  moft  un- 
grateful foil-;  and  this  ineftimable  agriculturift  has  publifhed  certificates  of  our 
mod  celebrated  manufacturers,  which  atteft  that  having  employed  without  diftinfiion 
wool  coming  dire&  from  Spain,  and  that  from  his  flock,  they  had  ahfolutely  found  no 
difference  wbatfoever.  M.  Leblanc,  of  Marcuil  le  Port,  aflured  me,  at  the  clofe  of  1 796, 
that  for  ten  years  that  he  had  manufa&ured  the  wool  from  the  unmixed  Spanifh  breed, 
-  defcended  from  that  of  Rambouillet,  the  workmen  he  employs  diftinguifli  nothing 
more  between  this  and  that  fen*  from  Spain,  than  that  the  latter  is  in  a  trifling  degree 
ftouter.  And  let  us  as  we  proceed  remark,  that  this  very  flight  inferiority  of  foftnefs 
in  the  wool,  is  perhaps  the  only  confequence  refulting  from  the  change  of  climate,  this 
quality  being  principally  afcribable  to  the  great  tranfpiration  excited  by  the  temperature 
of  Spain,  and  which  generates  the  very  un&uous  oil  with  which  the  wool  of  the  (heep  is 
impregnated  in  that  country. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  thofe  fheep  brought  from  Spain,  or  deduced  from  purely  Spanifh 
breed  alone,  which  give  thefe  refults.  Thofe  which  proceed  from  the  crofs  with  the 
French  breed  at  the  fourth  generation,  and  even  fometimes  earlier,  produce  as  fine 
wool  as  fuch  as  are  entirely  of  the  Spanifh  breed,  provided  the  males  which  are*  con- 
ceived of  the  mixed  breed  be  either  kept  apart  or  fpayed,  and  the  female  crofs  be  em- 
ployed with  rams  of  the  pure  race  only,  for  it  is  demonftrated  that  the  ram  has  influ- 
ence double  that  of  the  ewe  upon  the  produce  of  propagation  ;  provided  further  that 
thefe  delicate  animals  be  not  confined  to  narrow,  low,  or  clofe  pens  ;  and,  laftl\%  that 
they  be  intruded  to  vigilant  and  intelligent  fhepherds,  fuch  as  that  of  M.  Ohabert,  at 
Maifons,  who  affords  a  model  defcrving  of  imitation  in  this  refpeft.  It  feems,  be  what- 
ever part  of  France  it  will  in  which  fheep  are  thus  taken  care  of,  and  thus  eroded,  the 

^  *  This  w?s  the  cafe  a*  lead  in  1 797* 

refults 
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rcfults  are  the  lame.  Government  for  fome  time  back  maintained  a  flock  at  Sceaux, 
purpofrlydefigned  for  comparative  experiments  upon  the  eroding  of  rams  of  the  pure 
Spanifh  breed,  with  fheep  of  the  different  departments.  But  thefe  experiments  have 
not  yet  been  fufficiently  numerous  to  ferve  as  a  bafis  for  pqfitive  aflcrtions.  AH.  that 
can  be  pofnively  affirmed  is,  that  the  Spanifh  breed  croffed  with  {heep  of  the  coarfeft 
woo),  yield  at  the  lateft  at  the  fourth  generation  produce  equal  to  the  pure  race ;  that 
if  the  pure  breed  be  coupled  with  large  (heep  of  a  great  fleece,  the  produce  is  the  longer 
in  arriving  at  the  defired  degree  of  purity,  but  at  length  is  better  furnifhed  with  wool ; 
and  that  if  it  be  croffed  with  fheep  of  fine  wool,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Rouffillon,  Sologne, 
and  Berry,  fuperfine  fleeces  are  fooner  produced,  but  are  not  fo  heavy. 

Thus  ft  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  famous  quality  of  Spanifh  wool  does  not  depend 
sxclufively  on  the  foil  or  climate  of  that  country,  no  more  than  that  the  wandering  fheep, 
called  Tras  Humantesy  or  G  ana  do  Merino,  receive  the  benefit  which  is  afcribed  from  their 
travelling.  The  Spaniards  have  no  occafion  to  feek  the^proof  of  this  fecond  truth  in 
our  fields,  they  are  themfelves  in  poffeffion  of  it.  It  is  beyond  difpute,  that  in  Eftrema- 
dura  there  are  flocks  which  are  never  driven  toany  other  place,  the  wool  of  which  does 
aqt  perceptibly  vary  from  thofe  which  are  kept  travelling.  It  is  equally  true,  that,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Segovia,  there  arefmall  flocks  which  never  leave  it,  and  whofe  wool 
is  as  beautiful  as  that  of  thofe  which  do.  I  have  been  aflured  by  the  people  of  this  diftrift, 
that  of  the  twenty  thoufand  arrobesof  fine  wool  grown  there,  near  a  third  was  produced 
by  the  ftationary  flocks  #. 

To  what  then  is  the  pra&ice  of  driving  thefe  millions  of  fheep  all  over  Spain  to  be 
attributed  ?  To  what  but  that  which  tends  to  caufe,  to  propagate,  and  confolidate  abufes, 
the  perfonal;  intereft  of  the  powerful,  which  has  engendered  the  ruinous  privileges  of 
the  Mefta  in  Spain. 

This  is  a  company  of  great  proprietors  of  flocks,  compofed  of  wealthy  religious  com- 
munities, grandees  df  Spain,  and  opulent  individuals,  who  find  their  account  in  feeding 
their  fheep  at  the  expence  of  the  public%  in  /every  feafon  of  the  year ;  and  who,  by  im* 
politic  laws  and  regulations,,  have  given  fandtion  to  a  cuftom  which  neceffity  firft  eftab- 
lifhed.  , 

The  mountains  of  Soria  and  Segovia,  condemned  to  ftcrility  by  the  climate,  foil,  and 
the  fteepnefs  of  their  fides,  were  formerly  the  afylum  of  fome  neighbouring  flocks.  At 
the  approach  of  winter,  their  temperature  was  no  longer  tolerable.  Thefe  delicate  ani- 
mals fought,  in  the  circumjacent  plains  a  milder  air.  Their  matters  foon  changed  this 
permiflion  into  a  right,  and  formed  a  company,  which  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of ' 
others,,  who,  having  acquired  flocks,  were  defirous  of  enjoying  the  fame  privileges. 
The  theatre  was  extended  in  proportion  as  the  aftors  became  more  numerous ;  and,  by 
degrees,  the  periodical  excurfions  of  the  flocks  were  extended  to  the  plains  of  Eltre- 
madura,  where  the  climate  was  more  temperate,  and  paflurage  in  plenty.  When  the 
abufe  began  to- appear  intolerable,  it  had  already  taken  deep  root,  and  affe&ed  the  in- 
tereft of  the  mofl  powerful  citizens.  The  confequence  is,  that,  for  more  than  a  century, 
there  has  been  a  continued  flruggle  between  the  company  of  the  Mefta,  on  one  part,  and, . 


*  Inxthc  fixteenth  century  the  travelling  (heep  were  cflimated  at  feven  millions  ;  under  Philip  III,  the 
number  was  diminiflftd  to,  two  millions  and  a  half.  Uitariz,  who  wrote  -at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
made  it  amount  to  four  millions  The  general  opinion  ia,  that  at  prefent  it  does  not  exceed  five  millions, 
If  to  this  number  the  eight  millions  of  Itationary  (heep  be  added ,  it  will  make  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  ani- 
mals, all  managed  contrary  to  the  true  interefts  of  Spain,  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals.  For  the 
proprietors  of  IjLationary  flecks  alfo  have  privileges,  which  greatly  referable  thofe  of  the  members  of  the 
MeiU* 
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of  1 2  to  1 3  millions.  Let  us  hope,  that  the  birth  of  public  fpirit  among  the  habi- 
tants of  the  country  will  find  in  this  a  fufficient  incentive  for  dire&ing  the  attention  of 
agriculturifts  to  this  improvement,  feparate  from  the  immediate  advantage  arifing  to 
themfelves  from  a  branch  of  induftry,  which^  it  is  true,  exa&s  care,  but  which  requires 
few  expenfive  advances ;  which,  without  detra&ing  any  thing  from  the  value  of  the 
land,  exhibits  a  means  of  reaping  a  crop,  which  does  not  grow  from  its  bofom,  arid  of 
which  crop  almoft  the  whole  is  profit.  Let  us  now  turn  to  what  relates  to  Spanifli 
wools,  where  Spain  alone  is  concerned.  * 

Of  them  (he  is  capable  of  exporting  32  to  33,000  bales,  of  from  200  to  250  pounds 
weight.  The  exportation  of  1792,  through  the  ports  of  Bilboa  and  St.  Andero,  was 
to  that  amount,  without  including  five  or  fix  hundred  bales  of  lamb's  wool  in  the  greafe ; 
for  now  almoft  all  the  Spanifh  wools  are  waflied  before  exported.  Before  the  increafe 
of  the  duties  on  wools  in  the  greafe,  which  tobk  place  in  1787,  almoft  all  the  lamb's 
wool  of  the  Leonefe,  Segovian,  and  Sorius  Cubal/eros  (hearings  were  (hipped  in  the  greafe, 
and  amounted  to  about  1800  to  2000  bales,  of  eleven  or  twelve  arrobeseach,  (297  |p 

324  pounds). 

For  thefe  thirty  years  back,  the  neceffities  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  perfuafion  that 
foreign  nations  could  not  do  without  her  wool,  however  high  its  price,  have  caufed  a 
fucceffive  augmentation  of  the  export  duties.  ■ 

Between  17 66  and  1787,  thefe  duties  were  increafed  from  42  rials  \i  maravedies  per 
arrobe  for  cleanfed  wool  to  66  rials  28  maravedies,  and  from  2 1  rials  6  marav.  per  ar- 
robe,  for  wool  in  the  greafe,  to  50  rials  4  maravedies. 

In  fpite  of  thefe  fucceffive  augmentations,  the  exportation  of  wool  has  rather  increafed 
than  diminiftied.  It  is  one,  but  not  the  principal  caufe,  of  the  dearnefs  of  cloth,  the 
chief  being  the  greater  price  of  the  ftapie  itfelf.  Within  thefe  thirty  years  the  value  of 
wool  in  the  greafe  has  increafed,  the  fuperfine  Leonefe  from  75  to  80  rials  per  arrobe ; 
and  thofe  of  an  inferior  quality  from  100  to  120  rials  :  notwithstanding  this,  the  demand 
of  the  manufacturing  nations  has  not  discontinued ;  on  the  contrary,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  war  which  began  to  convulfe  Europe  in  1 792,  the  exportation  appeared  to  be 
greater.  It  is  at  Madrid,  although  at  fo  confiderable  a  diftance  from  the  center  of  the 
fine  wool  country,  that  the  moft  extenfive  dealings  in  this  article  take  place.  In  this 
capital  are  four  or  five  houfes  employed  in  it.  They  buy  up  the  (hearings  of  the  flocks 
in  advance  of  feveral  years  together,  of  thofe  proprietors  who  poflefs  the  beft  *j  but  it  is 
not  every  Spanifli  houfe  that  poflefles  either  the  neceffary  capital,  or  the  courage  to  en- 
ter into  fuch  fpeculations ;  and  by  far  the  greater  profit  is  left  to  the  adventurers  of  the 
commercial  nations.  The  French,  the  Englifli,  the  Dutch,  fetch  Segovian  and  Leo- 
nefe  wool  from  Bilboa  and  St.  Andero,  and  do  not  even  leave  the  Spaniards  a  commif~ 
fion  upon  the  fales,  buying  the  wool,  when  in  the  cuftody  of  the  (hepherd,  and  wafliing 
it  themfelves.  The  Dutch,  in  particular,  purchafe,  in  this  manner,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion ;  not  that  they  themfelves^manufa&ure  the  whole  of  the  wool  they  export,  but 
to  enable  them  to  fupply  thofe  who  refbrt  to  them  under  a  certainty  of  being  accomma- 
dated  to  their  liking.  .Thfey  pay  in  money  for  the  wool  which  they  have  to  (hear,  and 
give  long  credits  to  thofe  who  apply  to  them  to  feleft  what  may  fuit.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Viviers  and  Aix  la  Chapelle  have  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  lay  afide  their  inter, 
ference,  and  fupply  themfelves  dire&ly  from  Spain  j  in  the  attempt  they  fubjeded  them- 

*  The  Duke  dc  l'Infantado,  for  example,  made  a  bargain  in  1791,  by  which  he  difpofed  of  the  produce 
otyns  (hearing*  for  eight  years  to  come,  for  the  fum  of  100,000  piaftres.  The  company  of  the  Gremios,  in 
particular,  {peculate  confiderably  in  this  article.  On  the  return  of  peace,  it  poffeffed  nine  hundred  bale?, 
which  it  found* great  difficulty  in  difpofing  of. 
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felves  to  the  greateft  inconvenience.  They  were  difpleafed  with  the  wools  which  were 
(hipped  to  them.  They  had  difputes  about  the  price,  and  the  credit,  which  they  in- 
filled on  having  extended  to  fifteen  months,  and  finally  ended  in  returning  their  old 
plan.  v 

Notwithftanding  all  the  ftatements  we  have  collected,  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  with 
nicety  the  quantity  of  fine  wool  annually  fhipped  from  the  ports  of  Spain,  including 
Seville,  at  which  that  of  the  fouthern  provinces  is  exported.  In  17  ;o  I  was  allured 
that  it  exported  to  the  amount  of  60  millions  value  in  rials.  The  following  calcula- 
tion may  ferve  to  (how  that  this  quantity  is  even  lefs  than  the  truth. 

Be  it  allowed,  that  no  more  be  (hipped  from  Bilboa,  than  22,000  bales,  nor  than 
8,000  from  St.  Andero:  to  them  let  the  4,500  bales  be  added,- which  are  exported  by 
Seville ;  colle&ively  thefe  will  form  a  total  of  34,500  bales.  Thofe  rated'  at  no  more 
than  200  lbs.  per  bale,  yield  an  amount  of  6,900,000  lbs.  which  at  the  low  price  of 
1  o  rials  per  lb.  give  the  fum  of  69  millions  of  rials.  In  this  computation,  every  thing 
is  taken  at  a  low  rate,  particularly  the  price  of  the  pound  of  wool,  fince  in  1792  fuper- 
fine  Leonefe  obtained  1886  rials,  and  common  1 150  rials  the  hundred  weight,  confe- 
quently  the  former  cod  more  than  18,  and  the  latter  more  than  1 1  rials  per  lb.  We 
(hall  therefore  keep  much  within  compafs  in  eftimating  the  value  of  the  annual  exports 
of  wool  at  80  millions  of  rials  at  lead  *.  Will  France  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  importers,  and  fake  annually,  as  before  the  rupture  between  the  two  powers, 
her  10,000  bales  ?  Doubtlefs ;  for  (hould  the  plan  (he  has  adopted  become  eftablifhed, 
ihould  certain  interefted  views  no  longer  oppofe  its  progrefs,  (hould  the  calculations  of 
avarice  among  the  French  be  ftifled  by  a  love  for  their  countpy,  prejudice  will  yet  for  a 
long  time  prevail  oVer  reafon,  and  cuftom  over  ittereft  afnong  the  farmers.  Yet  (hould 
this  change  univerfally  prevail,  would  Spain  be  the  lofer  in  proportion  to  the  acquifition 
of  France  ?  Certainly  not.  This  revolution  in  her  political  economy,  produced  by 
degrees,  would  neceflarily  conduce  to  improvement,  and  the  adoption  of  regenerating 
plans.  Proprietors,  pampered  hitherto  from  the  eafy  manner  of  their  acquiring  wealth, 
and  fome  rich  individuals  would  fuffer  without  doubt,  but  the  mafs  of  the  nation  could 
not  fail  to  gain  by  it. 

Spaniards,  allies,  look  not  then  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  fortunate  experiments  we 
are  making,  to  do  without  your  wool]  As  yet  we  are  far  off  our  aim,  and  years  muft 
roll  before  it  can  be  effe&ed.  Continue  to  truft  to  that  verfatility,  of  which  the  revo- 
lution has  not  cured  us.  Continue  to  truft  to  the  ftrength  of  root,  which  prejudice  has 
taken  in  the  country ;  and  if  ultimately  you  (hould  lofe  us,  as  purchafers,  refleft  that 
the  lofs,  with  which  you  are  threatened,  does  not  create  concern  among  thofe  of  your 
citizens,  who  are  the  bed  informed  on  your  real  interefts  f .  Two  of  the  mod  en- 
lightened 

*  A  more  nice  computation  than  what  is  here  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bourgoanne  mighfhave  been  adopted  by 
him.  In  the  coutfe  of  the  work  he  lay*  before  the  reader,  the  ftatements  made  by  Lauren,  the  6panim 
mfnifter  in  1789,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  duties  collected  on  the  wool  in  the  year  1787  amounted  to 
27,449,246  rials,  and  a  few  pages  pall  he  mentions  that  the  duty  per  arrobe  was  for  wool  warned  from  the 
greafe  66  rials  28  maravedies  Confequentry,  feparate  from  what  might  be  fmuggled  out ;  and  taking  for 
granted,  (which  would  not  be  entirely  the  cafe,)  that  none  was  exported  but  what  paid  the  fuperior  duty, 
the  entire  quantity  will  Hill  have  been  upwards  of  400,000  arrobes  which  at  1 6  ?o  rials  per  loolbs.  will 
give  160,000,000  of  rials,  or  near  2,000,000/.  (terling.  However  large  this  may  appear,  it  is  lefs  than  half 
the  value  of  her  exports  in  this  article  fince  1787.     TranflatoY. 

f  1  am  forry  that  a  Spaniard  whofe  opinions  are  worthy  of  refpeft  (hould  think  differently.  I  have  been 
told  that  a  French  land  owner  to  whom  a  detachment  of  the  Rambouillet  flock  had  been  forwarded  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  Spanfth  fhepherds,  having  brought  this  man  to  Paris  after  the  lapfe  of  a  year,  and 
thinking  it  a  duty  to  prelent  him  to  his  ambaffador,  was  very  coolly  received  and  obtained  for  anfwer  to 
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lightened  minifters  of  this  century,  Campillo,  under  Philip  V.,  and  La  fenfenada,  under 
Ferdinand  VI.,  confidered  your  immenfe  export'  of  wool,'  as  one  of  the  greateft  ob- 
ftacles  to  your  induftry  ;  for  as  they  obferved,  the  people  who  receive  it,  return  it  ma- 
nufa&ured,  and  fell  it  back  at  a  high  price ;  while  thofe  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
remained  in  Spain,  are  manufactured  there  at  a  great  expence ;  your  manufacturers 
indemnifying  themfelves,  by  the  dearnefs  at  which  they  fell  their  goods,  for  the  fmall 
quantity  of  wool  left  them  to  make  into  cloth.  Finally,  many  well  informed  perfons 
among  you  imagine,  that  by  our  concurrence  towards  caufmg  a  diminution  of  your 
too  numerous  flocks,  we  rather  acquire  a  claim  to  your  gratitude,  than  merit  your 
refeniment. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  conceived  that  Spain  does  not  draw  fome  advantage,  even 
at  prefent  from  her  wools,  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view.  For  a  long  time  all  low 
wools  are  worked  up  at  home  for  the  cloathing  of  the  troops,  and  the  common  people ; 
and  the  exportation  of  them  is  forbidden. 

By  much  the  greater  part  of  the  fheep,  which  furnifh  this  kind  of  wool,  are  black, 
and  the  cloth  is.  left  of  the  colour  of  the  wool.  Hence  the  great  number  of  brown 
cloaks,  which  add  to  the  fad  and  dirty  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
particularly  of  the  two  Caftiles.  There  is  as  well  wool  of  a  fecondary  quality,  fuch  as 
that  of  Valencia,  the  export  of  which  is  not  forbidden,  which  is  employed  in  the  French 
manufactories  in  Languedoc,  but  which  for  the  moft  part  is  worked  up  in  the  country, 
where  it  is  grown*  Fine  wool  alfo  is  ufed  in  feveral  diftriCts  of  Spain  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  and  particularly  in  the  manufactory  of  Gaudalaxara.  Whimfical  occurrence!  its 
exiftence  is  due  to  two  foreigners,  who  made  a  rapid  fortune  in  Spain, 

It  was  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who  founded  this  manufactory  in  171 8,  and  gave  the  ma- 
nagement of  it  to  Ripper  da.  At  firft  cloths  of  a  fecond  quality  only  were  made  here, 
notwithftanding  wool  from  the  bed  diftriCts  was  ufed.  Under  Charles  III.  the  manu- 
factory of  San  Fernando,  at  which  fuperfine  cloths  only  were  made,  was  removed  to 
Guadalaxara.     Guadalaxara  then  bad  two  manufactories  of  fine  cloth. 

This  eftablifhment  in  1785,  was  one  of  the  moft  complete  that  can  be  conceived.  It 
had  within  itfelf  every  thing  neceflary  for  perfecting  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  all 
the  inftruments  and  tools  which  are  ufed  in  it  were  made  upon  the  fpot.  It  had 
eighty  looms  for  cloths  of  the  firft  quality,  properly  called  San  Ferneandos ;  one  hurv 
dred  for  thofe  of  fecond  quality,  and  five  hundred  and  fix  for  ferges,  by  means  of  which 
they  hoped  in  time  to  do  without  recourfe  to  England,  to  whom,  for  the  (ingle  article 
of  woollen  cloths  Spain  annually  pays  a ,000,000/.  Thefe  looms,  collectively  diftributed 
in  two  buildings,  gave  work  to  3825  perfons,  all  paid  by  the  King,  without  reckoning 
a  much  1  larger  number,  difperfed  among  the  fields  of  La  Mancha,  and  the  Caftiles, 
and  employed  in  fpinning  the  wool  defigned  for  Guadalaxara.  Except  in  wh^t  regarded 
economy,  the  want  of  which  has  been  repaired,  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  anywhere 
with  a  manufactory  better  organized.  Guadalaxara  confequently  offers  a  ftriking  con- 
traft  with  the  towns  about  it.  I  did  not  obferve  one  beggar,  one  idle  perfon  among  the 
1 5  to  1 6,000  inhabitants,  of  which  it  is  compofed.  Manufactories,  and  particularly 
that  of  cloth,  have  many  minute  operations,  of  which  children,  old  men,  and  infirm  people, 
are  capable.  They  are  a  fupplement  of  labour,  furnifhed  by  the  ?rts  for  the  advantage 
of  feeble  or  fuffering  humanity,  to  nature  condemned  without  to  languid),  unfervice- 
able  itfelf,  and  burthenfome  to  others. 

the  thanks  be  gave  hi  51  as  rcprcfentative  of  the  court  which  had  bellowed  this  benefit  on  France:'"  Nothanht 
U  me,  Sir  ;  for  if  1  had  been  confuted,  never  Jbould  ajbeep  of  our  country  have  gone  from  Spain  to.  France*'  I 
did  not  in  this  anfwer  recognize  M.  D'Arandu.    He  was  from  habit  more  alive  to  the  true  ioterefls  of  his 


country  j  and  above  any  paltry  national  jealoufy* 
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Thefe  manufa&ures  have  experienced  many  changes  fince  1783,  according  to  who 
had  the  fuperintendance  of  them.  Valligio,  one  of  the  laft  fuperintendants,  made  fome  > 
ufeful  although  expenfive  additions  to  them.  His  fucceffor,  Don  Santjago  Romero, 
pays  lefs  regard  to  (hew  than  utility.  He  has  ufed  means  to  fecure  a  fale  for  the  cloths, 
and  to  carafe  them  to  be  manufactured  fo  as  to  fuit  the  tafte  of  the  confumers.  The 
Spaniards  already  vie  with  Abbeville  in  their  own  efteem;  and  do  not  greatly  flatter 
themfelves.  But  will  it  be  believed,  although  they  have  their  wool  from  25  to  30  per  , 
cent*  cheaper  than  us-r  although  there  be  a  fufficient  population  about  thefe  manufac- 
tories; although  there  be  no  want  either  of  wood  or  water,  their  cloths  were  notwith- 
ftanding,  at  lead  previous  to  the  war,  even  dearer  than  ours  *  ? 

It  mud  however  be  confeffed,  and  unprejudiced  Spaniards  allow,  that  their  manufac- 
turers have  yet  fomewhat  to  learn  in  dyeing  and  fulling  their  cloths.  But  when,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  them,  the  materials  are  not  wanting,  a  few  hands,  Grilled  in  thofe  branches, 
are  fufficient  tox  perfect  many  manufactories.  Government  is  watchful  to  procure  them*. 
All  thefe  arts  of  fedu&ion,  which  rival  dates  mutually  endeavour  to  make  abortive,  but 
which  they  tacitly  agree  in  overlooking,  have  been  employed  by  the  court  of  Madrid 
to  decoy  fuch  workmen,  and  fkilful  artifts,  as  are  ft  ill  wanting  to  the  national  manufac- 
tures, from  England  as  well  as  France*  Towards  the  end  or  1784,  I  difcovered  that 
a  manufa&urer  of  one  of  our  towns,  whom  I  (hall  not  be  fo  indifcreet  as  to  mention, 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by  the  Spanifli  government,  which  offered  him  160,000 
piaflres  towards  eftablifliing  a  manufactory  of  cloth  in  Old  Caftile,  and  for  bringing 
a  hundred  families  from  his  country  for  the  purpofe  of  working  it.  No  doubt  the 
projed  was  unfuccefsful,  as  upon  my  fecond  journey  into  that  country  I  could  find  no 
trace  of  it.  About  the  fame  time  two  of  our  artifts  (whofe  names  I  fhall  mention  with 
pleafure)  Quatremire  d'ljjonval  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,,  and  Chardron  a  manufac- 
turer at  Sedau,  received  fimilar  propofitions,  and  rejected  them.  I  have  fince  heard 
that  fimilar  attempts  have  been  made  in  England,  and  not  without  fuccefs. 

The  Spaniards  have,  however,  now  among  them  fome  fkilful  perfons,  capable  of  giving 
their  cloths  the  higheft  degree  of  perfe&on.  Such  is  Don  Gregprio  Garcia*  who  has 
the  dire&ion  of  that  manufactory,  eftablifhed  by  the  Minifter  Lerena  at  Valdemoro,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  fituated  between  Madrid  and  Aranguez,  and  one  of  his  pupils,  Don 
Pedro  Ciujia>  a  munufadhirer  at  Segovia. 

Guadalaxara  is  the  only  place  in  Spain,  where  the  famous  Vigonian  wool  is  manufac- 
tured, the  precious  .produce  of  Peru,  brought  to  Spain  by  the  way  of  Buenos  Ayres* 
and  which  is  met  with  in  no  other  country.  In  France  they  have  endeavoured  to  ma- 
nufacture this  wool,  and  thofe  who  have  compared  the  cloth  with  the  Spaniih,  agree  that 
the  French  has  better  face,  but  theirs  a  greater  confiftenty,  either  becaufe  the  Spanifli 
workmen  underftand  the  manufacturing  of  it  better  than  the  French,  or  becaufe  the 
bed  qualities  of  wool  are  referved  for  their  own  ufe.  Very  few  cloths,  however,  of  thtfr 
defcription  of  wool  are  made  even  among  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  nor  is  there  a  pof* 
Ability  of  getting  them,  without  their  being  ordered  feveral  months  beforehand.  Some 
are  worked  on  account  of  the  King,  who  makes  prefents  of  them  to  different  Sovereigns* 
In  1782  Charles  III.  fent  20  pieces  to  the  Grand  Segnior,  on  theoccafion  of  a  treaty 

*  Charles  iV.»  who  v  Hi  ted  the  manufactories  in  1791}  found  there  300  looms  for  fine  cloths  of  fitl  and 
fecond  qualities,  aud  350  for  ferges.  They  afforded  employment  to  14,000  perfons  within  and  without  the 
city,  and  manufactured  cloth*  annually  to  the  amount  of  from  13  to  14  million*  of  rials.  The  fined  and 
deareft  cloths  on  account  of  their  colour,  but  of  the  fecond  quality*  fold  at  84  rials  the  vara  \  the  fuperfine 
San  Fernandos  at  94 \  thofe  of  Brihuega  at  74  and  ferges  at  ty  The  vara  compared  with  the  French  ell 
is  as  5  is  to  7. 
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concluded  between  him  and  the  Porte.  It  was  obferved  at  the  time,  that  Spain  would 
not  be  forry  to  give  theTurks  a  tafte  for  their  cloths.  But  is  it  likely  that  Spain  (hould 
attempt  to  rival  nations,  who,  in  pofleffion  of  long  continued  trade,  an  almoft  infur- 
mouniable  bar  to  fuccefs  in  itfelf,  have  in  addition  an  advantage  over  her  irc-their  fu- 
perior  knowledge  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  ?  Will  (he  not  deem  it  more  prudent  to 
labour  beforehand  at  anfwering  from  her  looms  the  demands  of  two-and- twenty  millions 
of  men  fubjed  to  her  fway ;  but  (he  knows  herfelf  to  be  yet  far  diftant  from  fuch  a  ftate  , 
of  profperity.  It  is  not  by  the  methods  tried  jn  1788  that  (he  will  make  any  progrefs 
towards  it.  The  director  of  the  royal  manufactories  could  then  pitch  upon  no  expe- 
dient to  get  rid  of  a  ftock  of  cloth,  of  about  200,000  piaftres  value,  without  lofs  to 
*  the  concern,  than  by  obtaining  a  decree,  forbidding  the  exportation  of  all  foreign  cloths 
to  South  America.  This  decree  drew  upon  the  government  numerous  reclamations  on 
the  part  of  England  and  France,  as  well  as  thofe  Spanifh  merchants  who  had  large  (locks 
of  foreign  cloths.  The  edid  was  modified.  It  could  not  fail  of  being  nugatory,  from 
the  neceflity  that  exifted  of  rendering  k  fo,  and  neceflity  is  ever  fertile  in  fraudulent 
refources.  ~ 

On  the  return  of  peace,  the  manufactures  of  Guadalaxara,  and  Brihuega,  a  town 
fituated  four  leagues  from  the  former,  and  which  has  a  hundred  looms. employed  on 
fine  cloths,  were  in  a  flourifliing  ftate,  and  found  a  more  fecure  confumption  for  their 
produce.  In  the  courfe  of  1796  they  had  a  warehoufe  at  Madrid,  which  vended  from 
<j  to  io,oco  pieces  per  month. 

Segovia,  famous  at  all  times  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  was  formerly  not  left  fo 
for  the  perfection  to  which  its  numerous  manufactures  were  carried.  How  fallen  from 
its  ancient  fplendour ! 

The  patriotic  fociety  of  that  place  pretends,  that  at  its  mod  brilliant  period  Segovia 
had  600  looms  employed  on  fine  cloths.  In  1697  it  had  no  more  than  250.  Until 
towards  the  middle  of  the  i8ttf  century  they  encreafed.  In  1748  it  had  365  looms, 
which  gave  employment  to  4.^00  perfons,  and  confumed  50,000  arrobes  of  wool  in  the 
greafe.  Latterly,  government  has  been  greatly,  perhaps  too  much,  occupied  in  re- 
generating its  manufaftures :  for  in  1785,  it  eftablifhed  regulations  in  organizing- them, 
the  confequerkres  of  which  were,  that  for  the  five  fubfequent  years  there  was  an  annual 
diminution  of  4000  of  the  pieces  worked.  The  caufe  of  this  was  the  nature  of  the 
Segovians,  fo  much  bigoted  to  cuftom,  and  adverfe  to  all  innovations. 

One,  and  one  only,  did  juflice  to  the  encouragement  of  government.  Don  Laureano 
Ortiz,  in  1779  eftablifhed  a  new  manufactory  of  fuperfine  cloths,  to  which  the  King 
gave  affiftance,  by  granting  certain  privileges,  by  no  means  injurious  to  the  other  ma- 
nufacturers. It  (hortly  began,  to  profper.  In  1786  it  kept  70  looms  at  work,  and 
employed  2800  perfons.  Ortiz  has  made  this  an  unalienable  property  in  his  family. 
His  country  loft  him  in  1788,  but  his  fucceflbr  has  inherited  his  Zealand  his  talents; 
and  in  1792  I  convinced  myfelf  that  the  manufactory  had  not  fallen  off.  The  manu- 
factory of  Ortez,  with  that  called  de  San  Fernando,  at  Guadalaxara,  are  the  only  ones 
in  Spain  at  which  fuperfine  cloths  are  made,  a  matter  of  aftonifhment  in  a  country 
which  produces  in  fuch  abundance  the  fined  wool  in  Europe. 

Before  we  leave  Segovia,  we  will  finifh  what  there  is  to  fay  on  Spanifh  fheep.  It  is  in 
the  mountains  adjoining  this  city,  that  a  great  part  of  the  travelling  flocks  graze  during 
the  fummer.  They  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  mountains  of  the  ancient  Numantia  (SoicaJ 
leave  them  in  the  month  of  O&ober,  pafs  over  thofe  which  feparate  the  two  Caftiles, 
crofs  New  Caftile  and  difperfe  themfelves  in  the  plains  of  Eitremadura  and  Andalufia. 
Such  as  are  within  reach  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  go  thither  to  pafs  the  winter :  the  length 
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of  their  day's  journey  is  in  proportion  to  the  pafture  they  meet  with.-  They  travel  in 
flocks  from, a  thoufand  to  twelve  hundred  in. number,  under  the  conduct  pf  two  fliep- 
herds;  one  of  whom  is  called  the  Mayoral^  the  other  the  ZagaL  When  arrived  at  the 
place  of  their  deftination,  they  are  dillributed  in  the  paftures  previoufly  affigned  them. 
^They  fet  off  on  their  return  in  the  month  of  May  ;  and  whether  it  be  habit  or  natural 
inftintt  that  draws  them  towards  the  climate,  which  at  this  feafon  becomes  moft  proper 
for  them,  the  inquietude  which  they  manifeft,  might,  in  cafe  of  need,  ferve  as  an  al- 
manack to  their  condu&ors. 

Each  flock,  belonging  to  one  proprietor,  is  called  a  cavana,  and  tfye  colle&ion  of  the 
{hearing  of  one  of  thefe  flocks  is  called  pila  or  pile.  They  take  the  name  of  their  pro- 
prietors. The  moft  numerous  cavanas  are  thofe  of  Bejar  and  Negretti,  each  of  which 
confift  of  fixty  thoufand  fheep.  In  that  of  the  Efcurial,one  of  the  moft  famous,  there 
are  fifty  thoufand.  Prejudice  or  cuftom  gives  a  preference  to  the  wool  of  one  cavan* 
over  that  of  another.  Thus,  for  inftance,  no  wools  except  thofe  of  the  cavanas  o£ 
Nigretti,  the  Efcurial  and  Paular,  arc  made  ufe  of  at  Guadalaxara. 

In  1785  the  rams  and  ewes,  which  were  fent  to  RambouiJlet,  were,  as  may  be  ima* 
gined,  feledted  from  the  choiceft  cavanas^  and  the  following  were  chofen  in  addition  to 
the  three  we  have  before  mentioned,  thofe, of  the  Marquis  d'Iranda,  the  Marquis  de 
Perales,  Manuel  de  Balbuena  and  the  Count  de  San  Rafael.  Among  thefe  cavanas 
that  of  St.  Paulur  is  reckoned  to  produce  the  fineft  wool  in  all  Spain ;  and  the  flock  of 
Negretti  is  confidered  to  be  the  fineft,  with  refpedt  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fheep,  and 
the  weight  of  their  fleece :  on  this  account  ten  rams  were  fele&ed  from  it  for  France 
which  coft  from  .60  to  80  rials  each,  ewes  felling  at  from  50  to  60  rials. 

While  on  their  return,  m  the  month  of  May,  they  are  fhorn,  an  operation  of  con* 
fiderable  magnitude  in  Spain,  becaule  there  it  is  performed  in  great  buildings  called 
efquileos%  contrived  fo  as  to  receive  whole  flocks  of  forty,  fifty  and  fometimes  fixty  thou* 
land  fheep.  Harveft  time  and  vintage  in  corn  and  wine  countries  are  not  feafons  of 
greater  feftivity.  The  fheep  fhearing  is  a  time  of  rejoicing,  both  to  the  owner  and 
workmen.  The  latter  are  divided  into  claffes,  each  of  which  has  its  diftinft  employ- 
ment. A  hundred  and  twenty-five  workmen  are  neceffary  to  every  thoufand  fheep. 
Each  fheep  produces,  four  forts  of  wool,  more  or  lefs  fine  according,  to  the  part  whence 
it  is  taken. 

When  the  fhearing  is  finifhed,  the  wool  is  made  up  in  bags  and  fent  to  the  fea  ports, 
where  it  is  fhipped  without  any  other  preparation ;  or  to  the  wafhing  or  fcouring  places 
in  different  parts  of  Caftile.  There  are  feveral  in  the  diftrift  of  Segovia.  I  particu- 
larly examined  one  of  the  moft  confiderable,  that  of  Ortijofa,  three  leagues  from  St.. 
Ildefonfo.  I  was  there  convinced  that  this  operation,  imperfeft  as  it  appears  at  firft 
fight,  becaufe  foreign  manufatturerfc  repeat  it  before  they  make  ufe  of  the  wool,  fuffi*. 
ciently  anfvvers  the  intention,  which  is  to  preferve  the  wool,  fo  that  the  longeft  voyage 
{hall  not  alter  its  quality.  Through  this  fingle  fcouring.  place  there  annually  paffes  about 
10,000  lb.  of  wool.  The  place  is  of  great  extent,  and  forms  a  kind  of  baibn,  the  inner 
fides  of  which  are  gently  Doping  meadows,  which  receive  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  every/ 
dire&ion. 

The  wool  is  carried  thither  in  the  ftate  it  was  then  taken  from  the  fheep  *  :  each  fleece  • 
is  as  it  was  firft  made  up.     In  this  form  it  is  given  to  the  Apartadoresyyi\iO  divide  it 

*  Flandrin,  who  made  a  journey  into  Spain  on  purpofe  to  ftudy  the  nature  and  treatment  of  /heep,  6\F-, 
fers  in  fome  meafure  from  me  in  hit  account  of  the  manner  of  warning  and  drying.  I  /hall  not  difputc  the 
point  with  this  valuable  farmer,  who,  as  well  as  myfelf,  has  had  recourfc  to  the  bed  authorities.  If  the  feafbnt 
and  places  be  looked  to,  we  may  both  be  right.  •     • 
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into  three  heaps  of  different  qualities.  They  are  To  much  ace u domed  to  this  bufinefs* 
which  requires  a  long  apprenticefhip,  that  they  can  tell,  at  firft  -fight,  from  what  part 
of  the  animal  each  flock  of  wool  has  been  taken.  Thefe  three  forts  thus  Separated  are 
extended  upon  wooden  hurdles,  where  they  are  fpread,  beaten  and  cleanfed  from  the 
duft  and  dirt  adhering  to  them ;  they  are  afterwards  taken  to  the  wafhing  place. 

As  foon  as  the  water  in  the  great  copper  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  it  is  let  out  by 
two  great  fpigots  that  open  or  (hut  certain  pipes  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  three  fquare 
wells,  lined  with  hewn  ftone,  and  about  three  or  four  feet  deep.  The  hot  water  falls 
upon  a  bed  of  wool,  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  wool  thus  difpofed  is 
turned  in  every  dire&ion  by  three  men.  Each  fort  of  wool  is  wafhed  feparately ;  and, 
according  to  its  finenefs,  requires  the  water  to  be  more  or  left  heated. 

After  this  operation,  the  wool  is  again  fpread  upon  hurdles,  to  drain  off  the  water 
and  filth,  which  has  begun  to  diflblve.  The  coarfe  locks  are  alfo  feparated  from  the  reft, 
and  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  fouls  in  purgatory  r  for,  in  Spain,  religion  is  conne&ed 
with  every  thing.  The  Spaniards  fan&ify  by  this  frequently  whimfical  affociation,  their 
occupations,  riches,  and  even  their  pleafures. 

*The  hurdles  are  afterwards  placed  between  the  wells,  and  a  narrow  aqueduft,  through 
which  runs  a  dream  of  cold  water.  A  man  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  aquedud  re- 
ceives the  wool,  and  throws  it  in ;  while  five  men,  who  ftand  by  the  fide  below  the  firft 
man,  prefs  and  rub  it  with  their  feet  as  it  paffes,  and  forward  it  from  one  to  the  other. 
Still  lower  down  are  other  workmen  who  ftop  it  in  its  paffage,  and  throw  it  on  a  ftone 
flope,  where  it  drains,  while  the  water  runs  off  into  a  gutter  contrived  below  the  dope. 
A  net,  placed'  at  the  extremity  of  the  aqueduft,  retains  the  locks  which  flip  from  them, 
and  might  be  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current. 

When  the  wool  is  well  drained,  it  is  fpread  upon  the  declivity  of  the  meadows  which 
we  have  before  mentioned,  and  four  fine  funny  days  are  fcarcely  fufficient  to  dry  it 
thoroughly.  When  it  is  quite  dry  it  is  put  into  bags  to  be  carried  away.  Initial  letters 
upon  the  bags  indicate  the  fort  of  wool  contained  in  each ;  and,  befides  thefe,  there  is 
a  mark  which  diQinguHhes  the  flock  by  which  it  was  furniflied  ;  in  this  condition  it  is  ex- 
ported, in  this  ftate  traverfes  the  country,  fo  that  on  feeing  thofe  bales  pafs  by,  their 
quality  and  the  place  they  came  from  are  eafily  recognized. 

Not  for  diftant  poflibly  is  the  time,  when  the  roads  of  France  will  be  covered, 
with  this  precious  article,  and  their  ports  ferve  but  as  entrepots  for  the  furplus,  not 
wanted  for  its  own  confumption.  Let  not  Spain  behold  with  an  eye  of  envy  this  pofli- 
ble  fuccefs.  Let  not  her  allies  appear  to  her  as  dangerous  rivals.  Should  they  even 
eventually  bear  away  from  her  children  the  exclufive  poffefiion  of  this  advantage,  does 
flie  not  poffefs  undividedly  a  fufBciency  of  others  ?  The  field  for  human  induftry  is  fo 
wide,  fo  various  its  refources,  that  all  nations  may  cultivate  it,  without  rivalry,  or  injury 
to  each  other.  Oftentimes  in  order  to  prevent  grand  quarrels,  as  to  avoid  law  fuits 
between  individuals,  the  whole  that  is  wanting  is  reafon,  and  a  clear  underftanding  of 
each  other. 

Jn  the  mean  time  I  learn  from  very  recent  intelligence,  that  at  the  period  of  the  coc- 
ci ufi  on  of  peace,  there  were  in  the  ports  of  Spain  16,000  bales  of  wool,  whofe  ex- 
portation had  been  fufpended  by  the  war ;  and  that  fince  the  peace  was  fignedf  our  ma- 
nufacturers of  Sedan,  of  Louviers,  of  Elboeuf  andevenfomehoufesat  Paris,  and  Or- 
leans, have  expedited  orders  for  Spanifh  wool,  but  to  much  fmaller  amount  than  before 
the  war.  We  fhould  be  aftonifhed  at  our  manufafturers  having  occafion  to  order  even 
,  thefe,  after  the  rich  prizes  of  this  merchandize  made  by  our  cruizers ;  were  it  not 
known  that  they  were  carried  for  fale  to  Amfterdam. 

CHAP. 
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Chap.  IV '  .—Reftdence  of  St.  Ildefonfo.— Etiquette  of  the  Court.— Titles.— Dignities.— 

Gr&ndees.-^Order  of  Knighthood. 

I  SHALL  now  leave  Segovia,  its  wool,  and  its  environs,  and  conduft  my  reader  to 
the  cattle  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  which  is  only  two  leagues  from  it.  The  high  mountains 
which  command  it  are  feen  at  a  great  diftance,  and  fcarcely  has  the  traveller  quitted 
Segovia  before  he  difcovers  the  cattle  itfelf.  Its  environs  by  no  means  announce  the 
residence  of  a  great  court.  The  country  is  barren,  and  a  few  wretched  hamlets,  at 
fin  all  dittances,  are  fcattered  about  the  moil  arid  country  that  can  be  conceived ;  yet 
what  better  could  be  expe&ed  in  this  part  of  Old  Caftile,  furrounded  by  barren  moun- 
tains, and  without  roads,  canals,  or  navigable .  rivers  ?  What,  however,  has  principally 
tended  to  the  devattation  of  this  diftrift  is  the  numerous  herds  of  deer  which  live  here 
in  peace,  and  never  have  their  repofe'  ditturbed  but  by  the  King,  and  his  family,  who 
pafs  there  about  two  months  in  the  year.  Scarcely  had  Charles  IV.  afcended  the  throne 
before  (in  fpire  of  his  hereditary  tafte  for  this  amufement)  he  began  to  make  regula- 
tions for  the  gradual  deftru&ion  of  thefe  animals,  and  flattened  the  execution  thereof 
by  giving  himfelf  the  example. 

The  country,  however,  becomes  more  beautiful  as  we  approach  St.  Ildefonfo ;  a 
number  of  rivulets  meander  through  the  frefh  verdure,  and  the  deer  wander  in  herds  in 
the  copfes,  or  bound  upon  the  hills  in  a  fecurity  which  could  not  be  expe&ed  in  thefe 
timid  animals ;  the  tops  of  a  few  handfome  houfes  appear  above  the  green  oaks ;  and 
the  group,  formed  by  the  cattle  and  the  adjoining  edifices,  crowned J>y  mountains,  foma 
naked,  others  covered  to  their  fummits  with  trees  and  (hrubs,  prefent  a  very  pleafing 
profpeft.  At  length  we  arrive  at  the  gate  fronting  the  royal  residence,  which  is  fepa- 
rated  from  it  by  a  fpacious  court  in  form  of  a  glacis. 

The  whole  has  an  imperfeft  refemblance  to  Verfailles.  One  at  firtt  imagines  that 
Philip  V.,  who  built  St.  Ildefonfo,  wiihed  to  have  about  his  perfon  fuch  obje&s  as  might 
recall  to  his  recollection  the  abode  fo  dear  to  him  in  his  early  youth.  He  feeins  to  have, 
had  the  fame  intention  in  eftablifhing  his  military  houfhold. 

Of  the  old  guards  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  there  remains  but  one  company  of  halbar- 
diers,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  hundred  Swjfs,  Philip  V.  eftablifhed  three 
companies  of  body  guards,  each  of  two  hundred  men,  modelled,  with  refpeft  to  form 
and  cloathing,  after  thofe  of  the  French  court.  To  thefe  three  bodies  the  King  has 
joined  a  fourth,  called  the  American  company.  Two  regiments,  which  guard  the  exte- 
rior of  the  cattle,  that  of  the  Spanifh  guards,  and  the  regiment  of  Walloons,  are  alfo 
perfect  copies  of  our  regiments  of  French  and  Swifs  guards*  A  company  is  detached 
from  each  of  them  to  do  duty  wherever  the  court  refides. 

The  command  of  each  of  thefe  fix  military  corps  which  form  the  interior  and  exte* 
rior^ard  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  is  given  to  the  moft  dittituruifhed  perfons  of  the  nation. 
The  .commander  of  the  halbardiers  is  always  a  grandee  of  Spain.  The  captain  of  the 
Spanifh  .company  of  body  guards  is  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious  families.  A  lieute- 
nant-general has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  American  company.  That 
of  the  Italian  company  is  generally  an  Italian  nobleman,  and  the  captain  of  the  Flemifh 
corps  is  either  a  noble  Fleming,  or  fome  ftranger  related  by  his  family  to  Flanders.  The 
The  fame  rule  is  obferved  with  refped  to  the  Walloons*     The  captain  of  the  Spanifh 
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guards  is  always  chofen  from  the  mod  diftinguifhed  grandees  of  Spain.     The  Duke 
D'Offuna  holds  that  ftation  at  prefent  *• 

The  proofs  of  the  predile&ion  which  Philip  V.  had  for  the  refidence  of  St.  Ildefonfo 
have  fiirvived  him.  His  remains  are  depofited  in  a  chapel  within  the  caftle.  I  vifited 
this  maufoleum  more  than  once,  which  has  fomething  awful  in  its  fimplrcity. 

The  appearance  of  the  tomb  which  contains  an  illuflrious  perfon,  always  excites  fe- 
rious  refleftion.  What  then  muft  be  the  impreflion  made  by  that  of  a  prince,  whofe 
reign  holds  To  diftinguifhed  a  place  in  modern  hiftory,  and  forms  the  epocha  of  the  laft 
exploits  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  his  greateft  difafters  ;  of  a  prince  for  whofe  interefts 
Europe  was  agitated  by  three  wars  within  lefs  than  half  a  century,  and  to  whom  the  con- 
queft  Qf  the  greateft  monarchy  in  the  world  was  not  the  accomitant  of  happinefs ;  but 
proved  in  the  gloomy  melancholy  which  obfcured  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  that  the  molt 
brilliant  fucceffes  of  ambition  are  ever  followed  by  fatiety  and  uneafinefs. 

More  pleafing  are  the  thoughts  one  cherifhes  in  the  enchanting  abode  which  Philip  V. 
prepared  for  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  fequeftered  woods,  furrounded  by  fteep  mountains. 
There  is  nothing  magnificent  in  the  palace,  particularly  in  its  exterior.  The  fronf  on 
the  fide  of  the  garden  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  not  deftitute  of  majefty.  Here 
are  the  King's  apartments,  which  look  upon  a  parterre  furrounded  with  vafes  and  m&rble 
ftatues,  and  a  cafcade  which,  for  the  richnefs  of  its  decorations,  the  purity  and  clearnefs 
of  its  waters,  may  be  compared  with  the  fined  of  the  kind.  Philip  V.  was  in  this  refpeft 
much  better  ferved  by  nature  than  his  father.  From  the  mountains  which  fhade  the 
palace  defcend  feveral  rivulets,  which  fupply  the  numerous  fountains,  and  diffufe  life 
and  verdure  through  thefe  magnificent  gardens.  They  are  on  the  infide  a  league  in 
circumference.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  affords  every  moment  new  points  of 
view.  The  principal  alleys  anfwer  to  different  fummits  of  neighbouring  mountains ; 
and  one  in  particular  produces  the  mod  agreeable  effefr.  It  is  terminated  at  one  end 
by  the  grand-front  of  the  palace.  From  this  point  are  feen  at  one  view  five  fountains^ 
ornamented  with  elegant  groups,  riling  into  an  amphitheatre,  above  which  appear  the 
fummits  of  lofty  mountains.  The  moft  etevated  of  thefe  groups  is  that  of  Andromeda 
fattened  to  a  rock.  When  feen  at  a  fhort  diftance  it  is  fomewhat  defe&ive,  the  rock 
appearing  too  diminutive  by  the  fide  of  the  monfter  which  threatens  Andromeda  and 
Perfeus,  by  whom  it  is  attacked  ;  but  the  whole  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  view. 
The  moft  remarkable  indifputably  of  the  five  groups  is  that  of  Neptune.  Genius  pre- 
fided  both  at  the  compofition  and  in  the  choice  of  its  fituation ;  the  god  of  the  ocean 
appears  ereft,  furrounded  by  his  marine  court.  His  attitude,  his  threatening  counte- 
nance, and  the  manner  of  holding  his  trident,  announce  that  he  has  juft  impofed  filence 
on  the  mutinous  waves ;  and  the  calm  which  reigns  in  the  bafon,  defended  from  every 
wind  by  the  triple  tf  all  of  verdure  ty  which  it  is  furrounded,  feem  to  indicate  that  he 
has  not  iflued  his  commands  in  vain.  How  oft  have  I  feated  myfelf,  with  Virgil  in  my 
hand,  under  fhade  of  the  verdant  foliage,  befide  the  filent  water,  reflecting  on  his  famous 
QuosEgs! 

There  are.  other  fountains  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  curious ;  fuch  as  that  of  Latona, 
where  the  limpid  fheaves,  perpendicularly,  and  in  every  direction,  fall  from  the  hoarfe 

* 

*  It  is  he  who  in  1799  paffcd  feveral  months  at  Paris  with  all  his  family,  and  who  gave  a  fpecimen  of  the 
fumptuofity  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  of  the  firft  order,  and  -at  the  fame  time  of  the  fimplicity  of  their  cere- 
monies, their  affability,  and  in  fhort  of  every  thing  which  tempers  in  them  the  fplendour  of  a  great  fortune 
with  a  great  name.    The  revenue  of  M.  le  Due  D'Offuna  is  neatly  3,000,000  of  franks. 
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throats  of  the  Lycian  peafants,  half  transformed  into  frogs,  and  fpouting  them  forth  in 
fuch  abundance,  that  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  difappears  under  the  wide  mantle  of  liquid 
cryftal ;  that  alfo  of  Diana  in  the  bath,  furrounded  by  her  nymphs ;  in  the  twinkling  o£ 
•  an  eye  all  the  chafte  court  is  hid  beneath  the  waters  ;  the  fpe&ator  imagines  he  hears 
the  whittling  of  aquatic  birds,  and  the  roaring  of  lions  from  the  place  whence  this  mo- 
mentary deluge  efcapes  by  a  hundred  channels.  The  fountain  of  Fame  is  formed  by  a 
fmg\ejet-d$eau9  which  rifes  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  exhibits  to  feveral  leagues' around 
^  the  triumph  of  art  over  naturfe,  and  falls  at  length  in  a  gentle  fhower  upon  the  aftonifhed 
fpeftators. 

There  are  fome  fituations  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Udefonfo,  whence  the  eye  may  collec- 
tively diftinguifh  the  greater  part  of  thefe  fountains.  The  traveller  who  wifties  to  charm 
all  his  fenfes  at  once,  muft  take  his  ftation  on  the  high  flat  in  front  of  the  King's  apart- 
ment. In  the  thick  part  of  the  foliage  are  contrived  two  large  arbours,  through  the 
windows  cutin  which  are  feen  twenty  cryftal  columns  rifing  into  the  air  to  the  height  of 
the  furrounding  trees,  mixing  their  refplendent  whitenefs  with  the  verdure  of  the  foliage, 
uniting  their  confufed  noife  to  the  ruftling  of  the  branches,  and  refrefhing  and  embalm- 
ing th<5  air.  Afcending  towards  the  grand  refervoir  of  thefe  abundant  and  limpid  wa- 
ters, after  having  traverfed  a  fuperb  parterre,  and-climbing  for  fome  time,  you  reach  & 
long  and  even  alley,  which  occupies  all  the  upper  part  of  the  gardens.  In  the  middle 
of  this  alley,  turning  towards  the  caftle,  a  vaft  horizon  appears  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  The  immenfe  gardens,  *  through  which  you  have  paffed,  become  narrower  to 
the  eye ;  the  alleys,  fountains,  and  parterres  all  difappear  ;  you  fee  but  one  road  be- 
fore you,  which  in  the  form  of  a  veflel,  upon  the  prow  of  which  you  feem  toltapd,  has 
its  ftern  on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Afterward,  on  turning,  you  have  a  view  of  a  little 
lake  behind  you,  of  which  the  irregular  borders  do  not,  like  what  we  call  our  EnglHh 
gardensr  merely  mimic  the  captivating  irregularities  of  nature*  Nature  Jierfelf  has 
traced  them.  The  alley  from  which  you  enjoy  this  profpeft  is  united  at  each  end  to  the 
curve  which  furrounds  the  refervoir.  The  waters,  which  ftream  in  abundance  from 
the  fides  of  the  woody  mountain  in  front,  thefe  waters,  'whofe  diftant  murmurs  alone 
difturb  the  quiet  of  the  fcene,  meet  in  this  refervoir,  and  thence  defcend  by  a  thoufand 
invifible  tubes  to  other  refervoirs,  whence  they  are  fpouted  in  columns,  {heaves,  or  ar- 
cades upon  the  flowery  foil  which  they  refrefnen.  The  image  of  the  tufted  woods 
which  furround  it  is  refle&ed  from  the  unmoved  furface  of  the  lake,  as  is  alfo  that  of 
fome  Ample  and  rural  houfes  under  their -ftade,  thrown,  as  by  accident,  into  this  delight- 
ful pi&ure.  The  dreams  which  feed  this  principal  refervoir  formerly  loft  themfelves 
in  the  valleys,  without  affording  either  profit  or  pleafure  to  any  one.  At  the  call  of 
art  they  have  become  both  agreeable  and  ufeful.  After  climbing  the  pyramidal  moun- 
tain where  their  fource  is  concealed,  you  reach  the  wall  of  the  garden  which  tfas  hid  by 
the  thicknefs  of  foliage.  Nothing  in  faft  ought  here  to  ftrike  the  mind  with  ideas  of 
exclufive  property.  Streams,  woods,  the  majeftic  folitude  of  mountains,  thefe  are  blef- 
fings  which  man  enjoys  in  common.  The  rivulets  which  efcape  from  the  grand  refer- 
voir ferve  by  little  channels,  fome  vifible,  others  running  under  ground,  to  water  all  the 
plants  of  the  garden.  In  their  cpurfe,  in  one  d1  ace  they  moiften  haftily  the  roots  of  the 
.  trees,  in  others  they  crofs  an  alley  to  nourifh  more  flowly  the  plants  of  a  parterre. 
•  From  the  bafon  of  Andromeda  they  run  between  two  rows  of  trees  in  a  hollow  and 
fombre  channel,  the  too  fudden  inclination  of  which  is  taken  off  by  cafcades  and  wind- 
ings. At  length,  after  diffe&ing  the  garden  in  every  dire&ion,  after  playing  amongft 
the  gods  and  nymphs,  and  moiftening  the  throats  of  the  fwans,  tritons,  and  lions,  they 
fink  under  ground,  and  enter  the  bofom  of  the  neighbouring  meadows* 

x  x  2  The 
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The  talk  were  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  ftatues,  groups,  and  fountains  which  de- 
fcorate  the  gardens  of  St.  Ildefonfo.  I  (hall  be  content  with  noticing  that,  a  very  few 
pieces  excepted,  all  the  fculpture.is  the  work  of  French  artifts  of  a  fecondary  rank,  fuch 
as  Fermin  Thierry -,  whom  Louis  XIV.  fent  to  his  grandfon,  and  their  pupils,  who  are 
fomewhat  their  inferiors ;  they  have  difplayed  more  magnificence  than  tafte  in  the 
fquare  of  the  eight  allies,  Plaga  de  las  ocho  calks.  Eight  alleys  anfwer,  each  at  one  ex- 
tremity, to  this  centre  ;  the  other  terminating  in  one  of  the  fountains,  difperfed  through 
the  gardens.  .  Plats  of  verdure  fill  up  the  intervals  between- the  alleys,  and  each  has  an« 
altar  under  a  portico  of  white  marble  by  the  fide  of  a  bafon  facred  to  fonie  god  or  god- 
.  defs.  Thefe  eight  altars,  placed  at  equal  diftances,  are  decorated  with  kverdljets-d'eau, 
particularly  by  two  which  rife  perpendicularly  on  each  fide  of  their  divinities,  and  have* 
a  ridiculous  refemblance  to  the  wax-lights  of  a  chriftian  altar.  This  cold  regularity 
difpleafed  Philip  V.,  who  a  little  before  his  death,  when  vifi ting  the  gardens,  madefome 
fevere  reproaches  to  the  inventor  upon  the  fubjeft.  Philip  had  not  the  pleafure  of  com- 
pletely  enjoying  what  he  had  created  ;  death  furprifed  him  in  1746,  when  the  works  he 
had  begun  were  but  half  finifhed. 

This  undertaking  was  the  mod  expenfive  one  of  his  reign.  The  finances  of  Spain,  fa 
deranged  under  the  princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  thanks  to  the  wife  calculations  of 
Orry,  to  the  fubfidies  of  France,  and  (till  more  to  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  faithful 
Caftilians,  would  have  been  fufficient  for  three  long  and  ruinous  wars,  and  for  all  the 
operations  of  a  monarchy  which  Philip  V.  had  conquered  and  formed  anew,  as  well  as 
to  have  refitted  the  fhocks  of  ambition  and  political  intrigue;  but  they  funk  beneath 
the  e*yenfive  efforts  of  magnificence.  Sovereigns  of  every  ftate,  learn  from  this  ex- 
ample,  that  your  glory,  your  difafters  even,  are  fometimes  lefs  dear  and  burthenfome  to 
your  fubje&s  than  your  pleafures !  Will  it  be  credited  (it  has  however  been  precisely 
afcertained)  that  Philip  V.  expended  forty- five  millions  of  piaftres  in  the  conftruftiort 
of  the  caftle  and  gardens  of  St.  Ildefonfo ;  and  that  this  is  the  exa&  amount  of  the  fum 
in  which  he  was  indebted  at  the  time  of  his  death* 

This  enormous  expence  will  appear  credible  when  it  is  known  that  the  fituation  of 
the  royal  palace  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  floping  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  ^ 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  dig  and  hew  out  the  (tones,  and  in  feveral  places  to  level  the 
rock ;  to  cut  out  of  its  fides  a  paffage  for  a  hundred  different  canals  ;  to  carry  vegeta- 
tive earth  to  every  place,  in  which  it  was  intended  to  fubftitufce  cultivation  for  fterility  -r 
and  to  mine,  m  order  to  clear  a  paffage  to  the  roots  of  the  numerous  trees  which  are- 
there  planted.  So  many  efforts  were  crowned  with  fuccefs.  In  the  orchards,  kitchea 
gardens,  and  parterresv  there  are  but  few  flowers,  efpaliers,  or  plants  which  do  not 
thrive ;  but  the  trees  naturally  of  a  lofty  growth,  and  which  confequently  muft  ftrike 
their  roots  deep  into  the  earth,  already  prove  the  inefficiency  of  art  when  it  attempts -to- 
ftruggle  againft  nature.  Many  of  them  languifh  with  withered  trunks,  and  with  diffi- 
culty keep  life  in  their  almoft  naked  branches.  Every  year  it  is  neceffary  to  eall  in  the 
aid  of  gunpowder  to  make  new  beds  for  thofe  which  are  to  fupply  their  place  j  and  none 
of  them  are  covered  with  that  tufted  foliage  which  belongs  only  to  thofe  that  grow  in  a 
natural  foil.  In  a  word,  there  are  in  the  groves  of  St.  Ildefonfo  marble  ftatues,  bafons* 
cafcades,  limpid  waters,  verdure  and  delightful  profpe&s,  every  thing  but  that  which 
would  be  more  charming  than  all  the  reft,  thick  fhades. 

After  the  death  of  Philip  V.  the  cattle  of  St.  Ildefonfo  was  entirely  abandoned  by  die 
court  of  Spain.  His  fecond  wife,  Ifabel  Farnefe,  was  the  only  one  who  refided  there  y 
and  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  the  fon  of  Philip's  firft  wife,  led  there  a  raoft 
retired  and  private  life,  without  ever  going  out  of  the  apartments  of  the  ^aftle,  at  lead: 

without 
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without  once  exceeding  the  boundaries  of  the  gardens.     This  Angularity  I  have  had 
attefted  by  many  who  accompanied   her  in  her  retreat.     She  divided  her  time  in  the- 
mpft  fi  range  manner,  fitting  up  always  the  whole  night  long,  dead  as  it  were  to  the 
world,   and  to  the  light  of  day.      She  feemed  occupied  with  nothing  but   her  bodily 
and  ghoftly  health,  when  her  fon  Charles  III.,  then  King  of  Naples,  coming  to  the 
throne  in  1759,  upon  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VL,  that  ambition  which  did  but  {lumber 
in  her  began  to  fhew  itfelf  anew.     She  again  appeared  at  court,  and  there  exercifed 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life  as  much  influence  as  in  the  reijjn  of  Philip  V  ,  the  weakeft 
of  monarchs  and  of  hulbands.     Charles  III.  inherited  the  tafie  of  his  father  for  St.  Ilde- 
fonfo.    'Throughout  his  reign  the  court  camehhher  annuaily  during  the  heat  of  the 
dog  days.     It  arrived  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  returned  at  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber.    The  fituation  of  St.  Udefonfo,  upon,  the  declivity  of  the  mountains  which  feparate 
the  two  Caftiles,  and  fronting  a  vatt  plain  where  there  is,  no  obftacle  to  the  paffage  of 
the  north  wind,  renders  this  abode  delightful  in  the  fummer  months.     The  mornings: 
and  evenings  of  the  hotted  days  are  agreeably  cool,  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  fnow  during  a  major  part  of  the  year.     Yet  as  this  palace  is  upwards  of 
twenty  leagues  from  Madrid,  and  half  of  the  road  which  leads  to  it  (that  which  begins; 
at  Guadarrama)  crofies  the  broad  tops  of  mountains,  frequently  very  fteep,  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  lovers  of  the  chace  and  folitude  than  to  others.     The  reigning 
queen,  when  princefsof  Afturias,  had  an  averfion  for  this  place,  which  (he  manifefted 
upon  all  occafions.    Charles  IV.  coming  to  the  throne  in  1789,  it  w&s  imagined  St.  Ude- 
fonfo would  be  entirely  abandoned.     In  effeft,  the  firft  fummers  paffed  over  without 
the  court's  vifiting  it,  the  King  being  fatisfied  with  fhort  excurfions  to-  it.    By  degrees 
this  repugnance  ditninifhed.     The  happy  temperature  of  St.  Udefonfo  has  enforced  its* 
rights,  and  the  expeditions  to  this  place  take  place  at  their  ufual  periods.     On  my  firft 
appearance,  in  September  1 77  5,  the  court  was  here  y  and  here  it  was  that  I  faw  it  for 
the  laft  time  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1792 ;  events  which  rapidly  fucceeded  each  other- 
after  that  period,  preventing  my  attendance  there  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure^  which 
wi\s  the  fignal  for  hoftilities  between  the  two  powers.     Never  was  this  refidence  more 
brilliant  than  on  the  occafion  of  the  vifit  of  the  two  French  princes,  the  Count  d'Artois 
and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,   to  Charles  HI.  in  1782,  on  their  way  tp  be  prefent  at  the 
fiege  of  Gibraltar.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Spain,, 
this  was  the  firft  interview  of  this  defcription*    The  old  monarch,  who  always  had  a. 
great  portion  of  natural  affe&ion,  difplayed  upon  the  occafion  as  much  kindnefs  as  mag- 
nificence, (hewing  a  folkitude  and  delicacy  upon  account  of  thefe  two  relations,  which 
it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  bis  fimple  manner?*    The  Comte  d'Artois  and  all  his* 
fuite  had  apartments  m  the  palace.  ~  The  whole  houfe  was  at  his  fervice*    Efpeciaicare 
was  taken  that  his  near  attendants  in  their  drefs,  their  manners,  and  language,  fhould 
retrace  as  much  as  poffible  the  image  of  his  father's  court*    Thofe  attentions  had  no 
other  limits  than  what  were  prefcribed  by  die  propriety  of  not  overwhelming  him  with, 
ceremonies,  and  leaving  him  in  perfect  freedom.     Charles  III.  lived  a  very  regular  life* 
all  his  hours  were  appropriated.     Hunting,,  fiflring,  prayer,  labour  in  the  cabinet,  every 
thing  was  continued  as }  before*    The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Dammartin,  was  treated  with  lefs  form,  but  not  with  lefe  afFe&ion*    Young  and  ftraru 
gers  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Spanifh  court,  the  two  princes  felt  the  want  of  a  governor,, 
and  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  care  of  the  Count  of  Montmorin,  the  French  aoibaHador 
at  that  time.    He  was  my  patron.    He  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  cannibals  amid  the 
floras  of  the  revolution.    Party  fpirit  afcribed  wrong  condud  tor  him ;  for  me,  1  know 
beft  his  misfortunes,  and  far  be  from  me  the  fear  of  acknowledging  his  kindnefs,  and 
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rendering  him  that  tribute  of  juftice  and  gratitude  which  I  paid  him  in  his  profperity. 
His  adverfity  but  more  enhances  my  obligations.  I  (hall  therefore  obferve,  that  during 
the  fix  years  of  his'  embafly  we  proved 'in  him  what  the  Spaniards  were  difpofed  to 
doubt,  that  Frenchmen  may  poflefs  gravity  without  pedantry,  wifdom  without  fternnefsr 
dignity  without  afiumption,  and  prudence  without  timidity.  I  fhould  add,  that,  re- 
ceived by  the  King  with  all  that  refpeclhe  was  entitled  to,  he  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  miniftry,  the  friendfhip  of  the  grandees,  and  the  efteem  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and 
notwithftanding  the  refervednefs  of  his  manners,  I  know  none  who  poflefled  his  intimacy 
but  what  were  highly  prepoffeffed  in  his  favour.  There  is  no  court  in  Europe  where 
the  perfons  of  atnbaffadors  are  more  generally  known.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  III. 
they  were  even  fubjefl;  to  an  affiduous  attendance  which  was  fatiguing,  particularly  the 
family  ambaffadors.  They  almoft  all  accompanied  the  court  to  St.  Ildefonfo,  the  Efcu- 
rial,  and  Aranjuez,  and  regularly  attended  the  table  of  the  King  and  his  family.  They 
had  daily  a  private  audience  of  His  Majefty,  both  before  and  after  dinner,  and  the  reft 
of  the  foreign  minifters  as  well  as  them  were  admitted  for  a  (hort  time  into  the  cabiner. 
They  now  make  their  appearance  at  court  no  more  than  twice  in  a  week.  Charles  IV., 
ftill  more  fimple  in  manners  than  his  father,  has  done  away  with  fuperfluous  ceremony, 
although  in  his  private  life  he  maintains  the  fame  uniformity  and  regularity.  He  is  as 
partial  to.  (hooting  as  Charles  III. ;  but  his  partiality  has  been  rendered  of  much  lefe 

4  injury  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  refidences.  He  has  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
agriculture,  as  we  fhall  notice  on  fpeaking  of  ATanjuez,  for  athletic  exercifes,  to  which 
his  ftrength  and  rob u ft  conftitution  are  peculiarly  adapted,  and  for  mufic,  which  he  as 
well  as  the  Queen,  enjoys  in  very  circumfcribed  parties,  every  evening  after  returning 

.  from  (hooting,  and  being  clofeted  with  one  of  his  minifters ;  for  nothing  is  fo  rare, 
even  at  the  court  of  the  reigning  family,  as  public  rejoicings  and  noify  pleafure. 

This  court,  fo  much  retired,  fo  regular  in  its  deportment,  is  very  far  from  being  de- 

\ficient  either  in  etiquette  or  magnificence.  Charles  III.,  a  widower  from  1761,  al- 
ways dined  in  public  by  himfelf,  furrounded  by  his  officers.  The  feigning  monarch 
dines  with  the  Queen.  Each  has  behind  their  chair,  the  grand  mailer  of  the  houfliold, 
the  chief  almoner,  the  captain  of  the  guards  on  duty,  and  an  exempt  of  the  guards.  They 
are  waited  upon  by  two  gentlemen  of  the  prefence,  who  are  grandees  of  Spain,  one  of 
fwhom  ferves  the  diihes,  and  the  other  hands  the  wine,  kneeling  on  one  knee.  The 
fame  ceremony  is  ufed  by  the'  ladies  of  the  palace  to  the  Queen,  and  to  the  infants  and 
-infantas  by  titled  perfons  in  their  fervice.  The  philofopher  may  fmile  at  this  vilifying 
homage,  but  it  does  not  belong  exclufively  to  Spain.  It  is-well  known  the  fame  forms 
are  made  ufe  of  towards  the  Sovereigns  of  London  and  Vienna,  and  to  their  families, 
where  the  power  of  the  monarch  in  many  refpedts  is  limited.  This  homage,  however, 
Is  more  particularly  difplayed  on  gala-days.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  the  greater  and 
.  leffer  galas.  In  the  time  of  Charles  III.  there  were  ten  of  the  firft  defcription  every 
year,  to  celebrate  the  birth-days  of  the  King,  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Afturias, 
,and  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  the  one  as  fon,  the  other-  as  daughter-in-law  of 
the  King.  There  are  now  only  fix ;  four  for  the  King  and  Queen,  and  two  for  the 
Prince  of  Afturias ;  the  other  leffer  or  demi -galas,  are  in  honour  of  the  other  princes 
and  princeffes  of  the  royal  family,  and  at  prefent  are  twenty-two  in  number.  Thefe 
require  but  little  more  attention  to  drefs  than  ordinary  j  but  at  the  grand  galas,  the 
greateft  pomp  is  difplayed  by  all  except  the  hero  of  the  day,  in  which,  however,  tafte 
<does  not  always  prefide.  Every  perfon  in  the  fertice  of  the  court,  from  the  grand 
onafter  to  thofe  who  hold  the  molt  inconfiderable  employments,  have  a  uniform  fuit- 
able  to  their  places,  and  which  they  wear  on  thefe  occafions,  on  which  account  thefe 
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are  called  galas  con  uniform.  In  the  morning  of  thefe  great  days,  all  thofe  who  have 
any  connexion  with  the  court,  whether  by  their  military  fervice,  their  titles,  or  civil 
functions,  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  always  fome  monks,  pafs  before  the  ting  and  the  royal 
family*  bending  one  knee  and  kifling  the  Monarch's  hand.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  loyalty  arid 
homage,  and  renewing  of  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which,  befides  upon  gala  days,  is  alfo  paid 
to  the  monarch  on  returning  thanks  for  any  favour,  or  on  taking  leave  to  execute  his 
orders  any  where  apart  from  his  refidence. 

Republicans,  fhould  they  not  eVen  be  philofophers,  may  be  allowed  to  fmile  with 
pity  at  thefe  grave  minutiae.  They  yet  are%deferving  of  detail,  as  they  furnifli  additional 
means  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  its  pride,  and  its  weaktiefs.  This 
abatement,  which,  without  being  noble,'  may  be  looked  upon  as  vilifying,  has,  however, 
nothing  more  revolting  in  it  than  the  ceremonial  at  which  our  ancient  knights  did  not 
difdain  to  kneel,  upon  receiving  the  collar ;  or,  than  the  inveftiture  which,  in  our  days, 
is  accompanied  by  the  fame  act  of  fubmiffion.  But  what  is  truly  fingular,  to  fay  no  more; 
of  it,  women  of  the  greateft  diftihftion  not  only  kifs  the  hand  of  the  Monarch,  but  that 
of  all  his  children,  whatever  may  be  their  age  or  fex,  and  the  mod  charming  duchefs 
proft rates  herfelf  before  the  youngeft  infant  even  when  at  the  breaft,  and  preffes,  with1 
her  lips,  the  little  hand  which  mechanically  receives  or  refufes  the  premature  homage. 
Thus  is  the  fair-fex  deftined  to  meet  every  where  with  infult ;  denied  in  France  the  pri-' 
vilege  of  citizenlhip,  it  has  no  (hare  in  the  honours  of  freedom.  In  Spain,  it  is  admit** 
ted  to  the  honours  appertaining  to  flavery.  1  (hall,  however,  obferve  in  behalf  of  Spanifli 
etiquette,  that  it  favours  the  delicacy  of  the  fair  fex.  Men  kifs  hands  in  public,  but  the' 
ladies  only  in  the  inner  apartments.  None  but  the  ladies  who  have  employment  in  the' 
palace,  kifs  the  hands  of  all  the  royal  family.  The  others,  who  are  received  at  court, 
pay  this  homage  to  no  one  but  the  Queen  and  the  Princefs  of  Afturias.  This  clafs  is 
compofed  of  all  the  female  grandees  of  Spain,  and  ladies  of  title ;  which  denomination 
mutt  not  be  underltood  in  the  fenfe  affixed  to  it  in  France.  It  here  becomes  neceflary 
to  treat  of  the  dignities  and  titles  of  the  court  of  Spain  *. 

Princes  of  the  blood,  as,  we  called  them,  have  not  hitherto  been  diftinguifhed  as  fuch 
at  this  court.     Next  to  the  Infants  and  Infantas  of  Spain,  and  the  fohs,  grandfons,  and- 
nephews  of  the  Sovereign,  immediately  come  the  grandees  j   and  the  Dukes  of  Me* 
dina  Celi,  the  immediate  and  legitimate  descendants  of  the  Infants  of  La  Cerda,  and 
jconfequently  of  royal  origin,  are  only  grandees  of  Spain.     Thefe  are  divided  into  three 
clafles,  differing  from  each  other  by  fuch  trifling  diltindtions  as  are  fcarely  worth  notice. 
All  the  grandees  of  Spain,  of  whatever  ciafs  they  may  be,  are  covered  in  prefence  of  the 
King,  and  have  the  title  of  Excellence ;  when  they  pafs  the  guard-room,  a  perfon  in' 
waiting  (lamps  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  centinel  to.  port  arms  ;  in 
thefe  are  comprehended  all  their  prerogatives.     Beyond  this,  they  have  no  honorary  dif- 
tinction  pertaining  to  their  title.     They  do  not  form  a  body,  as  formerly  the  dukes  and 
peers  of  France.    It  feems  as  though  the  Kings  of  Spain,  unable  to  deprive  this  order  of  - 
its  hereditary  dignity,  were  defirous,  in  revenge,  of  keeping  them  in  entire  dependance, 

i 

*  Certain  rigid  republicans  have  looked  upon,  at  lead  as  fupet^uous,  the  preceding  and  following  details; 
1  readily  grant  their  philofophy  the  light  of  a  fmile  of  contempt,  but  it  is  not  fur  l hem  alone  I  write  ;  to 
fomt  of  my  readers  they  may  be  intcreiting  :  ftiort  would  be  the  works  that  mould  contain  thofe  things  only 
with. which  everybody  would  be  pleafed  ;  the  moft  famous  books  cannot  boa  it  fo  much.  Of  what  value 
to  merchants  are  the  philofophical  declamations  of  RaynaU  which,  however,  \\\  great  meafore,  made  his  for- 
tune ?  Of  what  value  to  fprigs  of  fafhion  the  calculations  with  which  his  work  is  replete  ?  In  the  immorv  - 
tal  works  of  Montefquieu,  deep  thinkers  look  upon  his  epigrammatic  fallies  as  fuperfluous ;  whereas  the  ladies 
and  their  beau*  would  willingly  difpenfe  with  his  learned  diflertation  on  the  eiUblifhmcnt  of  the  Franks  in,  . 
Gaul.  -  x 
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and  fubjefk  to  their  caprice  for  any  additional  luftre.  There  is  no  pjace  which  is  ex- 
•clufively  attached  to  their  rank,  if  we  except  that  of  grand  matter,  that  of  grand 
equerry,  and  that  of fumiller  de  corps>  which  has  Tome  relation  with  the-place  of  grand 
chamberlain,  and  the  commiflion  of  captain  of  halberdiers ;  and  thefe  places,  as  well 
"  as  all  the  others,  are  conferred  folely  at  the  King's  pleafure ;  but  there  are  feveral  others 
^  which  infallibly  lead  to  the  rank  of  grandee* 

The  band  of  gentlemen  of  the  chamber  on  duty  is  for  th6  mod  part  compofed  of 
grandees ;  but  there  are  alfo  fome  perfons  of  quality,  who,  without  the  former  rank, 
obtain  this  dignity.  It  is  true,  none  of  the  latter  are  employed  immediately  stbout  the 
perfon  of  the  Sovereign,  or  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  the  Queen  and  the  Princefs  of 
Afturias  are  ferved  by  none  but  grandees. 

The  Queen  has>other  females  of  a  lefs  iliuftrious  rank  for  her  internal  fervice :  thefe 
are  ladies  of  diftinguifhed  families,  which,  under  the  name  of  Carmeriftos,  a&  nearly  in 
the  character  of  chamber-maids. 

As  to  the  grandees  of  either  fex  attached  to  the  King's  perfon,  they  are  taken  indif- 
tinftly  from  either  of  the  three  clafles ;  there  are  fome  whofe  extra&ion  is  from  the 
mod  ancient  and  iliuftrious  families,  and  who  belong  to  the  two  latter  orders,  but 
who  do  not  efteem  themfelves  inferior  upon  that  account.  Philip  V.,  who  conferred 
many  titles  of  grandee,  created  not  one  of  either  of  the  fecond  or  third  clafs.  He  con- . 
tended  for  a  long  time  for  the  crown,  as  well  againft  internal  as  external  enemies ;  and, 
when  he  came  into  poffeffioa,  he  looked  upon  the  favours  he  had  to  diflribute  as  a&ual 
rewards  for  vefy  fignal  fervices,  either  of  a  political  or  military  nature;  and,  doubtlefs, 
thought  he  ought  to  proportion  his  gratitude  to  the  importance  of  the  fervices  rendered  ; 
or,  poffibiy*  the  haughtinefs  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Verfailles  to  Madrid, 
made  him  fancy,  that  thofe  who  had  had  the  honour  of  being  ferviceable  to  him,  had  a 
right  to  ftep  at  once  into  the  moft  iliuftrious  rank.  Whatever  were  his  motives,  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  imitated  his  example;  but  Charles  III.  has  revived  a  diftin&ion  almoft  imagi- 
nary, which  was  falling  into  oblivion;  and,  in  the  laft  promotions,  created  feveral 
grandees  of  the  fecond  clafs. 

They  do  not  all  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  covered  in  the  royal  prefence,  except 
when  they  are  received  for  the  firft  time,  and  when  they  accompany  His  Majefty  at  any 
ceremony.  This  honour  does  not,  however,  belong  to  them  exclufively ;  they  enjoy  it 
in  common  with  the  nuncio,  the  family,  ambaffadors,  and  fome  generals  of  orders,  who 
have  the  title  of  Excellence  as  well,  and  as  long  as  their  dignity  continues  are  by  thefe 
two  circumftances  aflimilated  to  the  real  grandees.  Thus,  there  is  not  one  Angle  in- 
vention of  human  vanity  which  cowled  humility  difdains  t6  fan&ify  by  its  adoption. 

There  are  fome  titles  of  grandee  that  become  extkift  at  the  death  of  the  pofleflbr, 
and  fome  obtain  that  honour  for  themfelves  and  their  descendants  only.  Thefe  bear 
the  title  of  Excellence,  but  are  not  covered  in  prefence  of  the  King.  A  more  marked 
.diftin&ion  in  the  different  clafles  of  grandee,  and  which  is  not  founded  upon  law,  but 
more  imperious  cuftom,  is  that  which  the  grandees  of  ancient  families  eftablifli  between 
themfelves  and  thofe  of  more  modern  or  lefs  iliuftrious  extra&ion.  The  firft  fpeak  to 
each  other  in  the  Angular  number  on  all  occafions,  and  whatever  may  be  the  difference 
in  their  ages,  or  the  places  they  hold.  I  have  more  than  once  heard  fuch  young  gran- 
dees, who  fcarcely  had  the  rank  of  colonel,  fpeak  in  this  apparently  familiar  manner  to 
the  rainifter  of  war,  who,  at  the  time,  happened  to  be  a  grandee  of  Spain.  Had  he  been 
of  lefs  iliuftrious  extra&ion,  they  would  have  given  him  refpe&fully  the  title  of  "  your 
•Excellency*9  They  thou  and  tbee'd  him,  becaufe  by  birth  he  was  on  a  level  with  them- 
felves.    And  an  additional  proof  of  that  trivial  axiom,  extremes  meet.     A  ftrong  averfion 
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to  every  fott  of  diftin&ion,  and  a  defire  of  equalizing  every  thing,  caufed  the  French  to 
adopt  the  fame  habit  during  the  Revolution.  In  Spain,  among  the  chief  grandees,  it 
has  become  the  moil  fubtile  diftjn&ion  that  pride  can  fuggelh  They  have  placed  it  in 
the  fummit  of  the  pyramid  of  nobility*  But  thefe  great  privileged  perfons  are  not  pro- 
digal of  this  honourable  familiarity.  In  converfation,  in  epiftolary  correfpondence  with 
the  great,  whom  they  do  not  deertt  their  equals,  they  peremonioufly  give  and  receive  the 
title  of  excellency.  New  grandees  of  Spain  folicit,  as  a  favour,  the  honour  of  being  thou 
and  tbee'dj  and  flioujd  they  at  lad  obtain  it,  Confider  it  as  a  triumph j  the  new  grandees 
folicit  the  honour  of  fpeaking  to  each  other  in  the  lingular  number,  as  they  would  do  the 
favour  of  the  fovereign. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  firft  refidence  in  Spain,  I  faw  a  (hiking  example  of  this.  The 
old  Duke  of  Lofada,  who  was  then  fumiHer  de  corps^  and  who,  perhaps,  was  the  only 
real  friend  of  which  Charles  IIL  could  boaft*  had  accompanied  him  in  his  youth,  when 
he  left  Madrid  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  of  tKe  kingdom 
of  Naples.  His  extraction  was  from  the  inferior  nobility.  In  time,  he  was  loaded  with 
dignities,  and  made  a  grandee.  Coming  back  again  to  Madrid  with  the  fame  prince, 
on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the 
favour  he  enjoyed,  that  he,  at  length,  attained  the  diftin&ion  of  being  fpoke  to  in  the 
Angular  number  by  the  individuals  of  the  ancient  race.  The  King  himfelf,  in  order  to 
procure  his  initiation  to  this  privilege,  interpofing  in  his  behalf,  not  by  ufiflg  his  autho- 
rity, for  that  would  have  been  ineffe&ual,  but  by  entreaty  and  felicitation.  On  other 
occafions,  this  familiarity  is  fometimes  fpontaneoufly  granted  by  the  moft  diftinguUhed* 
grandees  to  branches  of  fome  Hluftrious  houfes,  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  title,  and 
who,  thinking  they  have  well-founded  pretentions  to  fiich  an  honour,  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  ca/as  aggraviadat^injured families.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fovereign  and 
his  family  treat  all  their  fubje&s,  who  are  about  their  perfons,  or  approach  them,  with 
familiarity  j  this  is  at  once  a  teftimony  of  benevolence  and  fuperiority.  All  diftm&ioa 
is  loft  before  them  ;  and  all  Spaniards  of  whatfoever  clafs,  ftatioq,  age,  or  fex,  whether 
grandees,  magiftrates,  prelates,  or  married  women,  young  or  old,  ire  indifcriminafely 
addreffed  in  the  Angular  number  ;  and  would  anticipate  difgrace  if,  in  addreffing  them, 
the  royal  family  (hould  decorate  them  with  thofe  honorary  titles,  of  which  otherwift 
they  are  fo  jealous. 

The  title  of  grandee,  when  hereditary,  is  fo  in  both  males  an(l  females,  anlefs  the  pa- 
tent formally  expreffes  the  contrary.  There  ai«  many  houfes  in  Spain  that,  by  mar- 
riages with  heirefles  to  this  title,  hava  ten  or  twelve  hats  ;  which  is  the  vulgar  term  to 
denote  the  dignity  of  grandee  of  Spain.  But  the  head  of  thefe  houfes  has  not  the 
"power  of  diftributing  the  hats  among  his  children.  The  right  of  primogeniture  is  eftab- 
liflied.  There  are  but  few  families,  in  which  the  fecond  fon  has  a  title  and  a  grandeefhip 
in  his  own  right.  Alt  the  eldeft'fons  of  grandees  receive  by  anticipation,  the  title  of 
excellence,  but  not  their  brothers ;  they  fimply  bear  the  name  of  their  family,  preceded 
by  that  they  received  in  baptifm,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  England,  where  the 
brother  of  Lord  Chatham  is  called  William  Pitt j  the  brother  of  Lord  Holland,  Charles 
Fox. 

This  diftin&ion  mud  not  be  loft  fight  of  by  a  ftranger,  who  does  not  wifh  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  vain  words  count  and  marquis.  There  are  many  grandees  of  Spain  who 
have  no  other  title.  There  is  no  mark  of  extraordinary  diftindion  in  that  of  duke.  It 
:s  given  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  fovereign,  when  he  confers  the  title  of  grandee, 
even' to  the  fecond  clafs*  of  which  there  are  recent  examples;  the  patent  alone  is  a  little 
more  expenfive. 
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The  title  of  Prince  belonged  hitherto  exclufively  to  the  heir  of  the  monarchy.  All 
thofe  who  were  decorated  .therewith  at  the  court  ot  Spain  were  foreigners.  The  Duke 
de  la  Alcudia,  who,  on  account  of  the  fignature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
Spain,  was  called  £1  Principe  de  la  Pas,  is  (he  fir  ft  inftance  of  a  King  of  Spain  granting  that 
title.  Is  it  the  importance  of  the  fervice  rendered  to  his  country  upon  this  occafion,  which* 
earned  him  this  exception  ?  or,  is  favour,  when  at  its  height,  always  fecure  of  it  in  fpite 
of  laws  and  cuftom  ? 

Formerly  there  was  a  fort  of  hierarchy  in  the  order  of  titled  nobility;     The  Barons 
(which  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ancient  Varrones,)  which  were  met  with,  and 
are  ftill  found  in  Arragon,  were  of  the  lowed  dafs  ;  to  thefe  fucceeded  Vifcounts  ;  then? 
Counts  and  laft  and  chief  were  Marquifes.     Formerly  it  was  requiJke  to  be  a  Vifcount 
before  a  perfon  could  become  a  Marquis,  according  to  the  order  of  the  titles  of  Caf 
tile..    But  ali  thefe  diftin&ions  have  now  been  done  away  with  i  and  Ample  plebeians  in 
this  century,  without  any  intermediary  ftep,  have  been  raited  to  the  rank  of  Count  and 
Marquis.     But  much  is  wanting  of  all  thofe  being  grandees  of  Spain  who  are  inverted 
with  thefe  dignities.     Mod  of  them  are  no  more  than  what  are  cailed  tittdos9  or  titles  of 
Caftile.    Thefe  titles  prove  not  an  illudrious  race,  but  the  favour  of  the  fovereign,  com-? 
monly  the  reward  of  fome  important  fervicei     The  King  generally  grants  to  him  whom* 
he*  thus  honours,  the  liberty  either  of  applying  his  title  to  one  or  his  edates,.  or  to  his 
family  name ;  fometinaes  even  he  adds  a  denomination  which  denotes  the  fervice  he 
wiflies  to  recompenfe.     Thus,  under  Philip  V.  Admiral  Navarro,  who  commanded  the 
SpanHh  fquadron  at  the  battle  of  Toulon,,  received,  gratuitoufly  enough,  the  title,  of 
Marquis  de laVittoria  ;  he,  whain  1759,  efcorted  Charles  III.  from  Naples  to  Barce- 
lona, that  of  Marquis  del  Real  Tranfporte  y  and  more  recently,  during  the  laft  reign,* 
the  minifter  of  the  Indies  took  that  of  Marquis  delaSonora,  from  the  name  of  a  colony 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vermillion  Sea,  which  his  zeal  and  talents  had  acquired  to* 
his  country  by  peopling  and  improving  it,  and  by  freeing  the  whole  fettlement  from 
the  incurfio^is  of  the  favages;  and  thus  a  magiftrate  named  Carafco  received  the  title  of 
Marquis  de  la  Coronay  as  a  recompence  for  fervices  rendered  the  crown  in  reclaiming 
certain    property   in  land,  of    which  it  had  been  unjuftly  difpoflefled;    thus  fome 
grandees  of  Spain  add  to  their  titles  fuch  names  as  call  to  mind  any  glorious  or  impor- 
tant tranfafiion  in  which  they  have  figured.     The  Duke  de  Crillon^  following  this  me^ 
thod,  after  taking  the  fortrefs  of  Mahon,  preferved  the  remembrance  of  it  by  adding 
that  name  to  his  own  :  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  owes,  as  we  have  before  mentioned* 
this  title  to  the  mod  important,  and  poflibly  the  mod  fortunate  circumdance  of  his  ad- 
minidration,    Thefe  titles  have  fomewhat  of  grandeur,  fomewhat  Roman  in  their  ob» 
je& ;  and,  and  if  they  depend  in  meafure  upon  the  caprice  of  fortune,  they  are  much  lefs 
dependant  pn  favour  than  the  red. 

The  titles  of  Cadile  give  to  thofe  who  bear  them^and  to- their  wives,  the  qualification 
of  Lordfhip,  Vuejlra  Senoria,  by  contraction  fpoken  Uffia,  The  refufal  of  this  in  mat* 
ters  of  ceremony  carries  with  it  a  mortification  y  but  the  greater  part  are  too  reafonable 
to  require,  or  even  fuffer  it  from  their  equals,  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  fociety  f 
though  their  inferiors  bedow.  this  honour  upon  them  very  lavifbly.  There  are  everj 
where  flatterers,  as  well  as  perfons  who  love  to  be  flattered.  But  thofe  who  are  more 
particularly  exaft  in  rendering  them  their  due  in  this  refpeft,  are  fuch  as  have  a  right 
to  the  title  of  excellency  in  return,  and  delight  in  the  gratifying  didin£tion* 

There  is  a  title  between  this  and  lordfhip  -r  that  of  Uffia  Illujlriffima  (mod  illuftrious 
lordfhip,)  which  is  given  to  archbifhops,  bifli'ops,  the  principal  members  of  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  (called  Camarijlas,)  and  to  the  prefident  of  the  two  fupreme  tribunals,  called 
the  Chanceries* 
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The  dignity  of  grandee,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  marquis  and  count  of  Caftile  are  not 
only  unaccompanied  with  any  pecuniary  advantage,  but  are  not  even  beftowed  gratis. 
Thofe  who  obtain  them,  unlefs  formally  difpenfed  from  it,  pay  a  duty  which  has  been 
received  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  known  by  the  appellation  of  Demi -Annates. 

The  grandees  pay  about  twenty-five  thoufand  livres  (i,o4ol.)  This  duty  is  paid  as 
often  as  the  title  defceuds,  and  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  diftance 
between  him  who  inherits  it,  and  the  perfon  from  whom  it  is  derived.  Befides  the  duty 
on  taking  up  the  title,  the  grandees  annually  pay  another  under  the  name  of  Ianzas. 
This  is  the  remains  and  faint  image  of  the  piilitary  fervice,  which  the  great  vaflals  of  the 
crown  formerly  performed,  by  furnifhing  a  certain  number  of  fpcars.  Foreigners,  who 
are  grandees  of  Spain,  are  exempt. 

According  to  an  arrangement  mutually  agreed  to  between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Verfailles,  fince  the  fame  family  has  been  in  pbffeffion  of  the  two  thrones,  the  grandees 
of  Spain  ranked  with  the  dukes  and  peers  of  France.  This  acknowledgment  ofequality 
was  not  obtained  without  much  oppofition  on  the  part  of  the  former.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  agitated  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  the  duke  of  Arcos,  in  the 
name  of  the  grandees,  remonftrated  againft  it  to  that  monarch  in  the  ftrongeft  terms. 
He  afferted,  that  the  grandees  could  not  but  be  greatly  furprifed  and  offended  at  finding 
themfelves  confidered  as  on  a  level  with  the  peers  of  France.  At  their  own  court,  faid 
the  duke,  the  grandees  fee  no  one  between  them  and  the  throne,  but  the  fons  of  their 
foverdgn,  whilft  the  peers  of  France  muft  give  place,  firft  to  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
next  to  the  legitimated  princes,  and  laftly  even  to  foreign  ones,  not  only  to  thofe  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  but  alfo  to  thofe  who,  although  defcended  from  royal  families,  hold 
places  in  the  fervice  of  the  King  of  France,  fuch  as  the  Dukes  of  Loraine,  de  Bouillon, 

and  others.. 

On  the  oppofite  fide,  the  grandees  in  Spain  conftituted  the  firft  order  of  fubje&s 
immediately  alter  the  royal  family.  He  gave  inftances  of  kings  of  Spain,  and  even  of 
emperors,  who  had  treated  them  as  equals  with  the  princes  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
proved  that  the  grandees  had  always  enjoyed  the  fame  honours  as  the  princes  defcended 
from  fovereigns,  when  they  were  not  royal ;  that,  when  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain 
had  named  reprefentatives,  thofe  of  France  were  princes  of  the  blood,  and  thofe  of  Spain 
grandees ;  without  the  lead  difference  being  made  in  the  refpeft  and  honours  paid  to 
each.  From  all  thefe  proofs  the  duke  concluded,  that  the  dignity  of  grandee  of  Spain 
correfponded  with  that  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  in  France,  and  not  with  that  of  the 

peers. 

Thefe  arguments  were  but  ill  received  by  Philip,  who  had  contra&ed  at  the  court  of 
his  grandfather  a  tafte  for  defpbtifm.  The  anfwer  he  returned  to  the  duke  was,  that  he 
would  do  well  to  go  and  fignalize  his  zeal  with  the  army  in  Flanders.  This  order  wag 
obeyed,  and  the  duke,  on  his  return  through  Paris,  was  the  firft  who  defifled  from  the 
pretenfions  of  which  he-  had  been  the  advocate.  He  made  the  firft  vifit  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  gave  them  the  title  of  Highnefs,  without  receiving  the  lame  *  and  addreffed 
the  dukes  and  peers  by  the  title  of  Excellence^  without  requiring  more  in  return;  tiius 
the  caufe  of  the  grandees  was  loft  for  ever. 

Their  number  rapidly  increafed;  their  dignity  was  granted  to  feveral  foreign  noble- 
men ;  and,  as  all  things  are  diminilhed  in  value  by  being  multiplied,  the  grandees  have 
become  accuftomed,  toy  degrees,  to  fee  themfelves  confidered  as  on  a  level  with  the 
dukes  and  peers  of  France.  We  are  not  to  fuppofe,  however,  that  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  who  derive  their  dignity  from  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  do  not  think  themfelves 
Superior  to  others,  as  in  Germany  the  princes  of  ancient  families  efteem  themfelves  more 
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noble  than  thofe  who  were  created  by  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  fucceffors ;  but  this  diffe- 
rence, fo  flattering  to  vanity  in  fecret,  vanifhes  from  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and' 
efpecially  from  thofe  of  the  fovereign. 

Thefe  grandees,  poffeffed  of  Jiigh  notions  of  their  own  dignity,  in  other  refpe&s  are 
extremely  affable  and  obliging.  They  are  void  of  that  repuifive  pride  attributed  to  them 
in  Europe.  Many  of  them  fiibftitute  a  gtntlenefs  of  manners  and  goodnefs  of  heart,, 
inftead  of  that  haughty  and  forbidding  dignity,  common  to  the  noblemen  of  other  coun- 
tries. Not  but  that  they  poffefs,  if  not  a  motive,  at  lead  an  excufe  for  airs  of  pride,, 
in  high  employments,  illuftrious  birth,  and  immenfe  fortunes.  Indeed  with  refpeft  to 
the  latter,  they  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  moil  opulent  at  the  court  of  France,  even 
before  the  Revolution. 

Except  thofe  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  there  were  no  fortunes  at  Verfailles  to 
be  compared  to  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  the  Duke  of  Alba,,  the  Duke 
D'Offuna,  the  Count  Altamira,  or  the  Duke  of  Infantado.  But  their  appearance  fel- 
^om  correfponds  with  their  fortune.  They  do  not  ruin  themfelves  as  in  France,  in 
country  boxes,  entertainments  and  Englifh  gardens,  and  as  to  the  luxury  of  fplendid 
furnitures,  it  is  unknown :  their  pomp  is  more  obfcure,  but  perhaps  not  lefs  expenfi  ve. 
Numerous  fets  of  mules,  rich  liveries  which  are  difplayed'  but  three  or  four  times  a  year,, 
and  a  multitude  of  fervants,  are  their  principal  articles  of  expence.  The  management 
of  their  eftates  is  alfo  very  coftly  to  them.  They  have  ftewards,  treafurers,  and  various 
officers,  like  petty  fovereigns.  They  keep  in  their  pay,  not  only  the  fervants  grown  old 
in  their  fervice,  but  thofe  even  of  their  fathers,  and  the  families  whence  they  inherit, 
and  even  provide  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  relations.  The  Duke  of  Arcos,  who  died 
in  1 78c,  maintained  thus  three  thoufand  perfons.  This  magnificence  which  difguifes 
hfelf  under  the  veil  of  charity,  appears  to  have  more  than  one  inconvenience ;  it  en- 
courages idlenefs  and  caufes  wafte  and  extravagance,  which,  while  dependants  are  thus 
multiplied,  muft  efcape  the  mod  careful  vigilance.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  there  are 
fewer  great  families  ruined  in  Spain  than  in  mod  other  countries.  The  fimplicity  of 
their  manners,  their  little  tafte  for  habitual  oftentation,  and  the  fcarcity  of  fumptuous 
entertainments,  are  great  fafeguards  of  their  fortunes*  But  when  defirous  of  imitating 
the  example*of  thofe  of  other  courts,  their  fplendour  is  equal  tojthat  of  the  mod  bril- 
liant. This  may  be  judged  of  by  the  appearance  fome  have  made  in  foreign  countries 
when  the  dignity  of  their  nation  required  a  difplay  of  magnificence. 

They  have  hitherto  indeed  but  little  trod  the  paths  of  ambition;  At  the  beginning, 
of  the  prefent  century,  when  divided  between  the  two  princes  who  afpired  to  the  throne*, 
their  paffions  being  roufed,  they  made  efforts  and  displayed  talent6,  which  were  not  al- 
ways employed  in  that  courfe  which  fuccefs  determined  to  be  the  bed,  but  which  proved 
that  the  latter  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  had  not  benumbed  their 
'  faculties.  A  kind  of  fupinenefs,  which  has  continued  half  a  century,  has  fucceeded 
to  this  fermentation  f  but  in  thfe  reign  of  Charles  III.  they  (hook  it  off,  and  proved  that 
the  mod  diftinguifhed  fubjeds  in  a  nation  are  not  always  the  mod  ufelefs.  They  em- 
braced with  eagernefs  the  profeffion  of  arms,  which  in  fa&  offered  but  few  temptations,, 
and  which  in  Spain  is  more  full  of  eonftraint  for  courtiers  than  it  was  in  France. 

At  this  moment,  among  eighty  lieutenants  general  which  there  are,  are  twenty  gran* 
dees ;  and  General  Couat  de  la  Union,  who  after  feveral  defeats  perifhed  glorioufly  on 
the  field  of  battle,  fighting  againft  us,  was  one  of  their  order..  In  the  political  depart* 
,  ment  they  had  in  the  time  of  Charles  III.,  more  than  one  diftinguifhed  ftatefman  to  boaft 
of,  a  Count  D'Aranda,  yet  regretted ;  Count  Fernan  Nunez,  whom  death  ravifhed  at 
the  inftant  he  was  about  to  retain  among  us  y  a  Duke  de  Villaherraofa,  &c.  &c. 
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Some  years  paft  the  Duke  D'Offuna  was  nominated  ambaflador  to  the  courf  of  Vien- 
na, and  the  Duke  del  Pargue  to  Petersburg,  but  did  not  proceed  to  their  diftinations  : 
at  prefent  no  more  than  thefe  grandees  are  employed  beyond  the  frontiers ;  the  Count 
de  Campo  Alanzo,  as  ambaflador  at  Lifbon ;  the  Prince  of  Cartel  Franco  at  Vienna, 
and  the  Duke  de  Trias  at  London ;  the  firft  of  thefe  however,  has  been  elevated  to  the 
grandeefhip  but  lately,  and  the  fecQnd  is  a  Neapolitan  nobleman  *• 

None  are  however  occupied  with  any  diplomatic  million  at  this  inftant,  a  circumftance 
which  has  not  happened  before  fince  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  as  up  to  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  Spain  was  conftantly  represented  at  Verfailles  by  a  grandee. 
,    It  appears  for  a  long  time  back  to  have  been  the  fecret  practice  of  this  court  never  ta 
grant  fituations  to  her  grandees  which  might  put  any  great  power  in  their  hands,  and 
from  this  pra&ice  (he  has  fwerved  only  upon  very  particular  occafions*     For  example  it 
has  fcarcely  ever  happened  that  one  of  thofe  American  vice-royalties  which  for  pomp, 
homage,  and  authority,  are  on  a  par  with  real  fovereignties  for  the  time,  and  equal 
by  the  means  whether  legal  or  illegal,  of  acquiring  wealth  to  the  mod  lucrative  offices 
of  the  revenue ;  it  hasr  I  fay,  fcarcely  ever  happened  that  an  appointment  of  this  impor- 
tance has  ever  been  confided  to  a  grandee ;  either  on  account  of  the  jealoufy  of  the  mo- 
narch who  may  dr;ead  fo  great  an  accumulation  of  title  in  one  perfon,  or  becaufe  he  would 
fee  with  regret  the  abfence  of  any,  whofe  prefence  added  brilliancy  to  the  fplendour  of 
his  throne. 

The  body  of  the  grandees  furnifhes  at  prefent  but  few  members  to  the  church,  the 
dignities  of  which  are  not,  as  in  many  other  catholic  kingdoms  of  Europe,  engrafted  by 
a  few  individuals  of  the  principal  nobility*  The  only  dignity  with  which  any  of  them 
is  at  prefent  inverted,  is  that  of  patriarch  of  the  Indies,  who  at  the  court  of  Spain  per- 
forms the  functions  of  grand  almoner  t-  He  who  holds  this  place  is  conftantly  in  wait* 
ing  near  the  perfon  of  the  foyereign.  No  other  grandees,  except  thofe  in  a&ual  fervice* 
are  near  the  monarch ;  the  remainder  have  their  fixed  refidence  at  Madrid,  whence  they 
are  abfent  but  for  a  fiiort  time,  to  pay  their  court.  A  few  refide  in  the  capitals  of  the- 
provinces  \  but  I  know  none  who  habitually  refide  on  their  eftates. 

The  dignity  of  grandee  is  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  exterior  infignia.  Thofe  of  its 
order  who  are  gentlemen  of  the  chamber  wear  a  golden  key  the  fame  as  the  reft*-  There 
are  fix  orders  of  knighthood  in  Spain,  befides  the  order  of  Malta  \  but  not  one  to  which, 
the  grandees  have  an  exclufive  right.  The  mod  diftinguifhed  is  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece,  founded  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  which  the  court  of  Vienna 
continues  to. confer  in  concurrence  with  that  of  Madrid,  although  the  former  had  re- 
nounced this  prerogative,  by  the  treaty  which  terminated  the  great  quarrel  between 
Philip  V.  and  the  archduke.  The  number  of  knights  of  the  golden  fleece  is  very  li- 
mited in  Spain.  In  no  other  order  of  Europe  has  the  pride  of  nobility  been  more 
Scrupulous ;  it  is  only  lately  that  this  decoration  has  been  granted  to  fome  minifters  of 
ftate  who  were  not  of  an  rlluftrious  family. 

There  are  alio  f  )ur  other:  military  orders,  founded  at  the  time  of  the  crufades;  and! 
fince  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the  king  has  been  grand  mailer  of.  them  all* 
They  are  thofe  of  Santiago,  .Calatrava*  Manteza,  and  Alcantara.  The  three  firft  are 
diftinguifhed  by  a  red  ribbon,  and  the  laft  by;*  green  one*     Thefe  four  orders  have 

*  Up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  embaffy  to  France  was  always  filled  by  a  grandee  who  was  gene- 
rally admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

f  The  patriarchate  of  the'  Indies  and  grand  almoner/hip  of  the  court  has  been  vetted  for  fome  years  in 
Cardiqal  Sentmanat,  a  defcendant  of  that  Marquis  de  Caftel  dos  Rios  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  will  Of  Charles  II.,  the  firft  grandee  created  by  Philip  V. 

commanderies* 
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commanderies*  which  are  conferred  by  the  king.    Sam  Iago  has  eighty-feven,  the  richeft 
of  which  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  200,000  -rials  a  year ;  Calatrava  fifty  five,  one  of 
which  is  valued  at  358,000  rials  annually.     Montoza  has  but  thirteen  and  Alcantara 
thirty-feven,  the  commanderies  of  the  two  latter  orders  are  the  lealk  coniiderable  of 
the  whole.     They  were  for  a  long  time  given  to  every  clafs  of  perfons,  provided  they 
could  bring  the  requifite  proofs,     Charles  III.  recalled  them  to  the  fpirit  of  their  firft 
inftitution,  and  reftridted  the  grant  of  them  to  military  men.     Upon  this  an  honourable 
diftin&ion  for  the  reft  of  the  fubje&s  was  wanting.     This  he  fupplied  in  1771  by  creat- 
ing a  fifth  order,  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  conception  of  tbs  virgin. 
It  is  compofed  of  two  claffes :  that  of  the  great  crofles  and  fimple  knights.  *  The  great 
crofles  wear  the  great  ribband  of  the  order,  fky-blue,  edged  with  white.     On  days  of 
ceremony  they  are<clothed  in  a  long  mantle  of  thefe  two  colours,  and  wear  a  collar  upon 
which  are  alternatively  difplayed  the  arms  of  Caftile  and  the  king's  cypher. 

The  number  of  the  great  crofles  fhouid  bo  limited  to  fixty,  according  to  the  ftatutes 
of  the  order;  it  con  fids  at  prefent  of  eighty  three  including  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family  and  fome  foreigners.  When  the  order  was  firft  eftaDliflied  the  members  were 
chofen  from  among  the  grandees,  except  two  of  the,  great  officers,  of  the  order.  A 
fhort  time  afterwards  the  king  made  an  exception  to  this  rule,  in  favour  of  his  marine 
miniiter,  the  marquis  of  Caftejon.  This  exception  was  afterwards  extended :  thougft 
the  order  is  ftill  confined  to  the  moft  eminent  perfonages  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  as  the 
minifters  and  fome  general  officers,  diftinguifhed  either  by  their  zeal  or  fervices. 

The  fimple  knights  were  two  hundred  in  number,  each  enjoying  a  penfiqn  of  four 
thoufand  rials  (about  forty  pounds).  A  few  years  fince  the  king  beftowed  this  lefler  order 
upon  fome  perfons  in  France,  not  included  in  the  two  hundred.  On  their  account  they 
departed  from  the  ftatuie  which  rendered  this  order  incompatible  with  all  others,  by 
.permit ting  it  to  be  aflbciated  with  the  crofs  of  St.  Louis. 

In  addition  to  the  orders  for  men,  the  queen  in  1792  inftituted  one  which  bears  her 
name  Maria  Luifa  in  favour  of  the  fair  fex ;  it  confifts  of  fixty  ladies,  principally 
grandees.  In  the  feledion  of  its  firft  members  favour  alone  appears  to  have  pre- 
dominated. 

Proofs  of  nobility  are  neceffary  to  qualify  for  the  fmall  order  of  Charles  HI ,  as  well 
as  the  four  military-ones ;  but  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtained  one  is  led  to 
doubt  this;  although  no  great  efforts  of  intrigue  are  requifite  to  elude  this  law;  as  no- 
bility in  rood  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  is  not  difficult  to  eflablifh.  And  it  is  fufficient 
that  he  who  afpiries  to  this  diftinGion  prove  himfelf,  and  his  anceftors,  to  have  lived 
nobly,  without  having  exercifed  any  of  the  fmall  number  of  profefiions,  which  law  and 
prejudice  declare  to  be  vile ;  he  is  then  reputed  a  gentleman  by  defcent ;  hidalgo ;  for 
in  Spain  nobility  by  creation  is  unknown.  Some  humouri (Is  have  obferved,  that  there 
are  whole  provinces  of  which  all  the  inhabitants  are  gentlemen :  nor  is  this  any  great 
exaggeration,  Philip  V.  ennobled  all  the  Bifcayans.  All  the  Aflurians  are  believed  to 
be  defcended  from  the  ancient  Goths,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Afturia, 
and  were  never  fubje&ed  by  the  Moors,  and  are  reputed  noble  on  account  of  this 
honourable  origin.  But  there  cannot  be  a  more  glaring  abfurdity  than  to  imagine  that 
two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  men  who  fettled  fome  centuries  ago  in  a  fmaH  province, 
are  all  noble  in  the  drift  meaning  of  the  word.  If  all/men  were  t)f  the  fame  height, 
the  words  giant  and  dwarf  would  be  obliterated  from  the  dictionary.  Nobility  necefla- 
rily  fuppofes  a  more  numerous  clafs,  who  are  lefs  noble,  not  it  is  true  of  that  defcription, 
condemned  in  fome  places  by  ablurd  laws  to  a  fpecies  of  abafement,  but  obfeure  inha- 
bitants inferior  to  a  fmall  member  in  credit  and  confideration.     Thus,  in  fad.,  there  are 
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in  Bifcay  and  Afturia,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  diftinguifhed  families,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  who  have  made  a  great  figure  in  the  diftrid  in  which  they  refide,  either 
by  their  opulence,  or  the  places  they  have  held  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  pretenfidus 
of  obfcure  neighbouring  families,  the  former  aiFeft  a  pre-eminence,  which  thefe  ac« 
knowledge  by  their  homage :  this,  however,  prevents  not  the  latter  from  cherifhing 
ideas  of  grandeur,  which  preferve  in  their  mind  a  noble  pride  undoubtedly  preferable* 
to  the  chimerical  nobility  of  blood  :  fo  that  if  by  fome  fortunate  circumftance  they  ob- 
tain fome  employment  lefs  obfcure  than  their  birth,  they  confider  that  they  have  only 
regained  their  proper  ftation,  and  are  leJs  infolent  and  vain  than  mod  upftarts  in  other' 
countries* 

I  have  more  than  once  remarked  this  diftinguifhing  chara&eriftfc,  even  in  the  lowed 
ranks  of  the  Afturians  and  the  Bifcayans.  They  have,  in  their  appearance,  fomething, 
more  haughty,  and  are  much  lefs  humble  in  their  fubmiflion.  They  are  not  awed  either 
by  titles  of  riches.  A  man  in  place  is  in  their  eyes  a  fortunate  man,  who  obtains  a  prize 
in  the  royal  lottery,  in  which  they  all  have  a  ticket,  and  may  win  in  their  turn  ;  and 
this  prejudice,  ridiculous  as  it  may  feem,  keeps  them  on  their  guard  againft  meannefs, 
and  even  againft  degrading  crimes.  This  refle&ion  is  more  or  lefs  applicable  to  all  the* 
other  provinces  of  Spain,  where  hidalgos  are  more  numerous,  and  where  the  members 
of  the  third  clafs  (pefluros).  are  diftinguifhed  from  them  by  no  humiliating  fubje&ion ;; 
fo  that  nobiKty  here  excites  lefs  envy,  and  a  defire  of  throwing  off  its  yoke  would  lefs 
eafily  than  in  other  places  ad  as  an  incentive  to  general  ihfurre&ion* 

Not  with  (landing  thofe  imperceptible  gradations,  which  in  Spain  feparate  nobility 
from  the  inferior  ranks,  the  proofs  required  in  certain  cafes  are  clofely  examined  \  but 
there,  as  well  as  m  other  countries,  money  and  intereft  procure  geriealogifts  who  are 
not  over  fcrupulous.  A  reflexion,  applicable- to  every  nation,  may  be  made  with  re- 
fpedto  the  nobility  of  Spain,  which  jsy  that  the  lefs  a  monarch  is  limited,  the  more  ar^ 
bitrary  are  thefe  diftin&ions,  and  the  more  irregular  the  gradations.  Defpots,  even 
thofe  the  lead  tyrannical,,  prefer  or  negleft  their  fubje&s  according  to  their  caprices*- 
Unlimited  monarchs  exercife  this  kind  of  influence  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree ;  and- 
there  are  few  flares  in  which  the  fovereign  authority  is  lefs  circumfcribed  than  in- Spain.- 

Under  the  ancient  form  nongovernment  it  was  more  confined ;  but  it  has  changed  by 
degrees,  and  without  exciting  commotion.     The  intermediate  ranks  fcarcely  exift  in* 
name.     The  fupreme  councils,  particularly  that  of  Caftife,  which  is  the  chief,,  have  fre- 
quently tendered  remonftrances,  where  they  have  apprehended  thpt  the  meafures  of  the 
erown  would  be  difaftrous,  or  have  deemed  them  in  op  po  fit  ion  to  the  laws ;  but  all  the 
members  of  the  councils  are  nominated  by  the  king,  and  may  be  difplaced  at  pleafure. 
It  is  from  him  alone  that  they  look  for  advancement  in  the  civil  career^  and  as  the 
inscription  of  the  royal  orders,  which  relate  to  their  different  departments,  is  made  in* 
their  different  regifters  without  any  legal  power  of  avoiding  it  on  their  part,-  being  in 
fett  a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  it  does  not  appear  that  they  poflfefs  even  that  power  which; 
was  veiled  in  the  ancient  parliaments  of  France,,  of  tacitly  refilling .  the  will  of  the: 
fovereign- 

Chap.  V \— Remains  of  the  Cortes. — Council  of  State. — Striftures  on  Mr.  d?  jfranda;, 

Mr.  Florida  Blanca,  andthe prefentMiniJlers* — Offices. 

THE  Cortes  was  the  only  dam  which  could  arrefl  the  progrefs  of  defpotilm.  The 
liiftory  of  Spain  fufficiently  proves  how  great  an  influence  this  fpecies  of  dates  general 
had  in  the  mod  important  affairs  of  government  j  but  for  a  long  time  paft,  they  have 
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not  been  affembled,  except  for  the  (Mce  of  form  ;  and  the  fovereigns,  without  violence 
without  formally  reje&ing  their  intervention,  have  found  means  to  elude  their  authority. 
Tftey  render  them  however  an  homage  in  mockery,  when  they  promulgate  ordinances 
from  the  throne  under  the  name  o£  pragmatic,  the  preambles  of  which  ftate  that  they 
claim  the  fame  refpcft  as  if  they  had  been  publifhed  in  the  ajfen&ly  of  the  Cortes  ;  which  are 
never  convoked  except  at  the  acceffion  of  a  new  fovereign  to  the  throne,  to  adminifter 
to  him  an  oath  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  fwear  fidelity.  On  this  occafion,  letters 
of  convocation  are  fent  to  all  the  grandees,  to  all  titled  perfons  of  CaftHe,  to  all  the  pre- 
lates,  and  to  every  city  which  has  a  right  to  fend  deputies  to  the  Cortes.  The  two  firft 
claffes  reprefent  the  nobility  ;  the  priefts,  the  body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  cities  which 
depute  one  of  their 'magiftrates,  rq^refent  the  people. 

The  laft  time  thai  the  Cortes  was  affembled  was  in  1789,  at  the  coronation  of  the 
reigning  fovereign.  Its  feffion  was  continued  for  three  months,  the  Count-de  Campo- 
xnanes  afting  as  prefident,  who  on  this  occafion  received  the  title  of  governor  of  the 
council  of  Caftile,  the  fun£kions  of  which  office  he  had  exercifed  alone  for  feveral  years 
before.  The  Cortes  were  compofed  of  at  moil  a  hundred  perfons  ;  for  it  is  not  every 
province  of  Spain  that  fends  deputies  to  them.  Gallicia  has  her  own  feparate.  That 
part  of  Old  Caftile  known  by  the  name  of  Montana:  de  Sant  Ander^  is  reprefented  by 
the  city  of  Burgos,  which'  difputes  the  precedency,  at  the  affembly  of  the  Cortes,  with 
Toledo.  Navarre,  the  lord  (hip  of  Bifcay,  and  Gurpufcoa,  have  their  particular  ftates, 
and  thefe  different  provinces  take  an  oath  to  the  new  fovereign  by  means  of  deputies, 
which  for  that  purpofe  they  difpatch  to  court. 

This  national  affembly,  however  unfhapen,  and  incomplete  it  be,  at  one  inftant  feemed 
to  feel  its  authority,  and  was  on  the  point  of  manifefting  it.  Already  had  fotne  intrepid 
orators  prepared  themfelves  to  exprefs  their  grievances,  and  to  point  out  the  mod  into- 
lerable ;  (it  might  have  been  the  fignal  of  a  revolution)  ;  when  the  court  anticipated  the 
intention,  as  if  it  forefaw  what  was  about  to  happen  in  France j  and  civilly  difmiffed  the 
Cortes,  who  patiently  difperfed. 

Except  thefe  convocations,  of  which  there  have  been  but  three  in  the  prefent  century, 
and  which  only  gave  room  for  vain  formalities,  recolle&ion,  and  regret,  the  Cortes  of  the 
whole  kingdom  have  not  been  affembled  fmce  171 3,  when  Phillip  V.  convoked  them  to 
give  their  approbation  to  the  pragmatic  fan&ion,  which  changed  the  order  of  fucceffion 
"to  the  throne. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  a  law,  of  which  it  would  be  as  difficult  perhaps  to  indicate 
the  real  origin,  as  that  of  our  pretended  Salic  law,  women  afcended  the  Spanifh  throne 
in  cafe  of  proximity  of  blood.  This  mode  of  fucceffion  is  known  under  the  defigaation 
of  Cafiiliaro  or  Ccgnatp,  in  oppofition  to  that  called  Agnato>  which  excludes  females  en- 
tirely. Philip  V.,  being  defirousof  affimilating  in  meafure  the  courfe  of  fucceffion  in 
Spain,  \rfttTthat  of  the  country  which  gave  him  birth,  in  fpite  of  his  predile&ion  for  rfe- 
fpotic  refolutions,  conceived  it  would  be  vjife  to  obtain  theconfent  of  the  Cortes  towards 
fan&ioning  this  refplution.  He  was  in  poffeffion  of  great  authority;  in  a  twelve  years9 
war  he  had  effe&ed  the  fubjugation  of  his  kingdom  ;  he  faw  all  Spain  unequally  divided 
between  fubje&s  devoted  to  him,  who  could  have  no  motive  for  refiftance  to  his  will, 
and  difcontented  fubje&s  that  he  had  effe&ually  curbed.  He  relied  therefore  upon  the 
docility  of  the  Cortes,  and  was  not  difappointed.  They  acknowledged,  and  adopted  the 
new  order  of  fucceffion,  which  calls  to  the  throne  the  male  heirs,  to  the  exclufion  of  the 
female,  however  near  the  confanguinity ;  who  cannot  accede  to  it,  but  in  cafe  of  the  total 
abfence  of  any  .male  defcendam  from  the  reigning  femily.  There  rs  however  fometfting 
more  abfolute  than  the  authority  of  the  moft  defpotic  monarchs  j  I  mean  public  opinion, 
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and  the  indelible  predile&ion  of  a  people  to  its  antient  laws  and  cuftoms.  An  attach- 
ment to  the  old  mode  of  fucceflion  (till  exifts  in  the  hearts  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Spanifh  nation,  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  if  once  aqueflion  were  to  arife  which  might 
have  to  be  decided  either  according  to  this  ancient  law,  or  the  pragmatic  fan&ion  of  1 7  \*$y 
it  would  not  be  determined  in  a  peaceabje  manner.  Happily, for  Spain  this  poflible  pofi- 

%  tion  is  not  likely  foon  to  occur,  fince  among  the  fix  children  of  his  Majefty  there  are 
three  males.  In  the  time  of  my  firft  vifit  to  Spain,  there  was  a  period  when  this  deli- 
cate queftion  without  being  confidered  an  idle  one,    was  much   under  tiifcuflion  ;  this 

•  was,  when  the  prefent  King,  then  Prince  of  Afturias,  faw  mod  of  his  male  children  fall 
off  in  their  infancy,  and  was  threatened  with  having  no  progeny  but  what  were  female. 
In  cafe  of  the  realization  of  this  apprehenfion,  the  Caliilian  order  of  fucceflion  would 
have  nominated  to  the  throne  the  eldeft  of  the  Infantas,  while  the  pragmatic  regulation 
of  1 7 1 3  would  have  pointed  to,  one  of  the  two  brothers  of  the  King,  or  their  male  de- 
defcendants,  and  Europe  might  again  have  been  enfanguined  for  the  purpofe  of  deciding 
the  difpute. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Cortes,  and  fee  what  remains  of  their  authority.  They  are 
ftill  confulted,  for  the  fake  of  form,  in  certain  cafes,  when  for  example  it  is  in  agitation 
to  grant  letters  of  naturalization  to  a  ftranger,  but  then  the  members  of  which  they  are 
compofed  correfpond  with  each  other,  without  aflembling.  A  faint  image  of  them, 
however,  remains  in  an  aflembly,  which  conftantly  refides  at  Madrid,  under  the  name  of 
Diputados  de  los  Reynos  (deputies  of  the  kingdoms.)  At  their  breaking  up  in  1 7 1 3,  it 
was  regulated,  that  they  fhould  be  reprefented  by  a  permanent  committee,  whofe  office  it 
(hould  be  to  watch  over  the  ad minift ration  of  that  part  of  the  taxes,  known  byjhe  name 
of  Milloncs,  and  which  had  been  granted  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  with  the  formal  con- 
fent  of  the  Cortes,  upon  certain  conditions,  which  the  monarch  fwore  to  obferve*  and  to 
watch  the  performance  of  which  the  committee  of  Diputados  was  appointed.  The  Cortes 
alfo  authorized  it  tb  fuperintend  the  difpofal  of  the  Millones.  But  in  the  year  1 7 1 8, 
the  Cardinal  Alberoni,  whofe  ardent  and  imperious  mind  difdained  all  reftraint,  tranf- 
ferred  it  to  the  hands  of  the  fovereign.  From  that  time  the  committee  held  no  more  of 
the  ftate  revenues  than  the  fmall  portion  neceffary  to  pay  the  falaries  ajid  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  members.  Thefe  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  chofen  in  the  following 
manner : 

But  firft  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  divifion  of  Spain  into  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  fuch  as  Galiicia,  the  Afturias,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lentia,  Andalufia,  &o,  as  defcribed  in  maps  and  geographical  treatifes  made  out  of  the 
peninfula,  are  icarcely  known  in  pra&ice.  Spain  prefents  as  ftrange  and  even  a  more 
complicated  medley,  than  what  France  dicf  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

The  three  provinces  of  Bifcay,  Navarre  under  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  the  Afturias 
as  a  principality,  form  feparate  ftates,  which  are  without  cuftom  houfes,  intendants  and 
almoit  every  thing  pertaining  to  fifcal  fway.  The  reft  of  the  monarchy,  fubjed  to  its  au- 
thority, is  divided  into  twenty-two  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  and 
four  belonging  to  that  of  Arragon.     Thefe  twenty-fix  provinces  diSer  materially  in  ex- 

,  tent ;  for  example,  all  Catalonia  which  pertains  to  Arragon  forms  but  one  province, 
while  in  Caftile  fome  are  no  more  than  three  or  four  leagues  fquare ;  each  has  its  fepa- 
rate intendant,  and  may  be  compared  to  our  generalities. 

The  twenty- two  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Caftile  are  the  kingdom  of Gallicia9ihe  provinces 

of  Ijurgos,  Leon,  Zamora,  Salamanca,  Eflremadura,  Palencia,  Yalladolid,  Segovia,  Avilas^ 

Toro,  Toledo,  La  Mancha,  Murcia,  Guadalajara,  Cucnca,  Soria,  Madrid,  and  laftly 

Andalufia,  which  comprizes  four  provinces  ftill  defignated  as  kingdoms ;  a  name  which 

vol.  v.  z  z  they 
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they  hore  in  the  time  of  the  government  of  the  Moors,  that  is  to  fay,  Seville,  Cordova, 
Jaen9  and  Grenada. 

The  four  provinces  of  the  crown  ofArragon9  are  the  kingdom  of  Arragon9  that  of  Valen- 
tia9  the  principality  of  Catalonia ,  and  the  kingdom  of  Majorca. 

Thisisijot  the  only  divifion  by  a  great  many.     Spain  is  divided  into  thirteen  military 
governments,  twelve  of  which  have  chiefs,  who  bear  the  title  of  Captains  General  of 
Provinces  ;  the  commandant  of  Navarre  alone  having  that  of  Viceroy.     It  is  moreover 
divided  into  diocefes,  which  have  different  boundaries  to  what  the  provinces  have  j  and 
into  judiciary  partitions  which  we  (hall  notice  as  we  proceed. 

But  the  principal  of  all  thefe  divifions,  notwithftanding  it  does  not  comprize  the 
whole  monarchy,  that  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ads  of  government  are  to  have  effe£t 
upon,  is  the  divifion  which  partitions  Spain  into  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Cajlile9  and 
thofe  of  the  crown  of  Arragon.  Two  parts  of  the  monarchy  which  differ  from  each  other 
as  well  with  refpeft  to  the  adminiftration,  as  the  fpecies  and  colle&ion  of  taxes  ;  a  dif- 
tindtion  which  had  its  origin  at  the  time  when  Caftile  and  Arragon  were  united  by  the 
marriage  of  Ifabella  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 

Los  Diputados  le  los  Reynos,  weak  remnants  of  the  Cortes,  are  chofen  according  to  this 
divifion.  All  the  provinces  of  Caftile  unite  to  name  fix  ;  Catalonia  and  Majorca  one  ; 
and  the  regencies  of  Valencia  and  Arragon  ele£t  the  eighth.  Thefe  deputies  fit  but  for 
fix  years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  new  nomination  takes  place.  As  a  relitt  of  their  an- 
cient rights,  they  (till  retain  the  privilege  of  being,  by  virtue  of  their  places,  members  of 
the  council  of  Finance,  by  which  the  fovereign  communicates  to  the  nation  the  necefEty 
of  levying  any  new  tax  j  and  the  approbation  they  are  fuppofed  to  give  to  the  royal  will 
as  a  ihadow  of  that  confent  of  the  Cortes,  without  which  taxes  could  not  formerly  be  aug- 
mented. But  it  is  eafy  to  preceive  how  feeble  this  rampart  of  liberty  mud  be,  which  is 
only  formed  of  a  fmall  number  of  citizens,  who  poffefs  but  little  real  power,  are  under 
the  controul  of  government  from  which  they  expeft  favours  and  preferments,  and  who, 
after  all,  reprefent  only  a  part  of  the  nation. 

The  provinces  of  Bifcay  and  Navarre,  which  hold  affemblies  and  have  particular  pri- 
vileges, fend  alfo,  on  fome  occasions,  their  deputies  to  the  throne,  but  they  form  no 
part  of  the  Diputados  delos  Reynos9  and  their  conftituents  fix  at  pleafure  the  objeft  and 
duration  of  their  temporary  miffion. 

Wfe  may  perceive  from  this  fketch  how  little  the  fovereign  authority  is  limited  in  Spain. 
The  councils  are  the  organs  of  his  will,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  depofitary  of  the  laws 
which  emanate  therefrom  ;  his  minifters  are  the  agents  of  it.  For  a  great  part  of  the 
late  century  they  have  been  the  only  perfons  connected.  The  King  is  habitually  clofeted 
with  each  of  them  feparately.  In  any  knotty  cafe  they  are  aflembled  in  a  Junta,  in  order 
that  he  may  obtain  their  colle£Hve  opinion.  Up  to  1718,  their  authority  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  council  of  ftate,  but  the  ambitious  Cardinal  Alberoni,  at  that  epoch, 
thought  fit  to  releafe  himfelf  from  its  interference.  The  council  of  ftate  continued  to 
be  the  mod  honourable  corps  in  the  nation  but  ceafed  to  affemble.  The  place  of  coun- 
fellor  of  ftate  is  now  only  honorary,  with  a  confiderable  falary  annexed  to  it,  and  fur- 
ntfties  the  fovereign  with  the  means  of  rewarding  thofe  of  his  fubje&s  who  have  deferved 
well,  of  the  ftate.  The  various  offices  of  adminiftration  generally  lead  to  this  Appoint- 
ment at  the  end  of  a  few  years. 

But  in  the  month  of  February  1792,  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Aranjuez,  Count 
de  Florida  Blanca,  who  had<lrawn  on  himfelf  the  difpleafure  of  the  queen,  and  who  had 
cither  the  boldnefs,  or.  impolicy  to  flight  the  young  Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  whofe  credit 
with  the  royal  couple  was  every  day  augmenting,  Florida  Blanca  whofe  thoughtlefs 
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audacity  was  about  to  plunge  his  country  into  a  war  which  had  no  motive,  and  was 
wanting  even  of  a  fpecious  pretext  in  the  midft  of  the  mod  perfect  fecurity  as  he  con- 
ceived, was  difmifled  to  make  room  for  Monfieur  D*  Aranda,  who  was  as  little  prepared 
for  this  return  of  favour.     He  was  made  prime  minifter,  and  fpite  of  his  long  experience 
he  did  not  look  upon  himfelf  as  poffeffed  fingly  of  a  fufficient  ability  to  lupport  the 
weight  of  the  adminiftration  in  fuch  a  critical  jun&ure,  and  confeqdently  urged  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  a  council  of  ftate,  which  was  immediately  aflembled,  and  of 
which  he  was  made  the  prefident.      Notwithftanding  thefe  wife  precautions,  Monfieur 
]D'Aranda  was  blamed  for  having  accepted  the  adminiftration,  for  relying  upon  an  ap- 
parent favour  of  the  inftability  of  which  the  leaft  infight  into  what  was  pafling  at  court 
muft  have  fatisfied  him.     His  friends  would  have  deemed  him  much  more  honoured  by 
a  noble  refufal,  than  in  the  acceptance  of  a  fituation,  the  fplendor  of  which  could  yield 
no  addition  to  his  fame.      His  enemies,  his  rivals,  the  minifters  of  the  powers,  who  had 
already  fecretly  confpired  againft  France,  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  favour,  already  pre- 
dicted his  fudden  fail,  and  no  doubt  gave  their  affiftance  towards  it.     For  my  part  I  who 
look  for  nothing,  who  fear  nothing,  from  one  fide  or  the  other,  who  for  the  feven 
months  of  his  adminiftration  was  continually  near  his  perfon,  I  muft  fay,  that  preferving 
at  all  times  a  dignity  frequently  bordering  on  ftiffnefs,  he  employed  his  means  at  this 
time  in  keeping  the  fcourge  of  war  at  diftance  from  his  country,  and  that  I  cannot  hold  ' 
opinion  with  thofe  who  conceive  that  this  Iaft  fcene  of  his  political  life  has  diminiflied, 
his  pretentions  to  general  efteem. 

Succeeded  in  the  month  of  Ofltober  by  the  Duke  of  Alcudia,  under  pretence  that 
his  great  age  rendered  it  neceflary  he  fhould  take  repofe,  he  fupported  this  mortification 
with  the  ferenity  of  a  philofbpher.  He  preferred  the  title  of  prefident  of  the  council  oT 
'ftate,  and  filled  the  fun&ions  of  it,  until  having  exprefled  himfelf  at  one  of  the  fittings 
of  this  council  with  that  rigid  frankhefs  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  on  the  fubjedfc  of  the 
war  with  France,  and  which  certainly  fhould  have  met  with  an  apology  in  his  ex- 
perience, he  was  exiled  to  Jain,  a  city  of  Andalufia.  On  the  return  of  peace  the  king, 
banifhing  him  forever  to  a  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  from  his  coaft,  and  capital, per* 
jnitted  him  to  withdraw  to  his  eftates  in  Arragon. 

At  this  moment  the  council  of  ftate  is  compofed  of  thirty-two  members,  thirteen  of 
which  are  a  diftance  from  Madrid  upon  different  accounts,  there  are  eleven  other  indi- 
viduals of  diftin&ion,  for  the  moft  part  abfent,  who  without  being  admitted  to  the  coun- 
cil, are  confidered  as  honorary  members  ;  the  value  of  which  is  little  more  than  entitling 
them  to  be  qualified  your  excellency. 

The  title  of  councillor  of  ftate,  now  but  an  honorary  appellation  even  for  thofe  who 
poflefs  it  in  its  plentitude,  is  the  moft  diftinguifhed  recompence  or  rather  favour,  which 
the  king  of  Spain  can  confer.  It  is  the  reward  of  perfonal  merit,  of  long  fervice  in  a 
.political  career,  or  in  fome  important  branches  of  adminiftration  :  for  fome  years  back 
it  is  an  appendage  to  the  offices  of  minifters  of  ftate.  The  adminiftration  is  divided  into 
fix  principal  departments. 

i.  The  minifter  of  foreign  affairs  is  the  direfting  minifter,  and  receives,  as  a  mark  of 
diftinftion,  the  title  or  fecretary  of  ftate. 

2.  The  minifter  of  war  has  but  a  circumfcribed  authority.  He  is  prefident  of  the* 
council  of  war,  which  is  rather  a  tribunal  than  a  board  of  adminiftration ;  but  the  in- 
fpeftors  of  the  infantry,  and  thofe  of  the  cavalry,  dragoons,  and  provincial  regiments, 
draw  up  a  ftatement  of  whatever  relates  to  the  corps  of  which  they  have  the  dire&ion, 
and  the  minifter  at  war  has  only  to  prefent  the  memorials  they  give  in  to  the  king* 
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3.  The  minifler  of the  navy  has  no  aflbciates.  The  chiefs  of  the  three,  departments,  and 
the  infpe&ors  of  the  navy  are  named  by  the  king  on  the  reprefentation  of  the  minifler  j 
the  naval  ordinances  prepared  by  him  require  only  the  fanttion  of  the  fovereign. 

4.  The  minijler  of  finance  ihould  properly  be  under  the  infpe&iori  of  the  fuperinten* 
dank-genera!  of  that  department ;  but  thefe  two  offices  were  fome  time  fince  united,  oil 
account  of  the  reparation  of  them  multiplying  without  neceffity  the  fprings  of  govern- 
ment. Charles  111.  had  three  minifters  of  finance  :  Squillaci,  dif^raced  to  fatisfy  the 
nation ;  Mufquicz  and  Leruna,  who  maintained  their  fituations  for  life.  No  one  wilt 
prefume  to  affirm  that  the  finance  department  was  well  managed  during  their  adminiftra- 
tion ;  but  would  their  having  an  infpe&or  over  them  have  caufed  them  to  be  better  ma* 
naged  ?  The  council  of  finance  oppofes  frequently  but  a  weak  barrier  to  the  a&s  of  the 
minifler  of  that  department.  The  prefident  of  this-  council  for  a  long  time  was  the 
minifler  himfelf.     An  uncle  of  the  prince  of  the  peace  at  prefent  holds  the  fituation, 

5.  The  minijler  of  the  Indies  had  the  mofl  extenfive  department  in  all  the  monarchy ;. 
for  in  him  was  centered  the  civil,  military,  ecclefiaftical,  and  financial  government  of 
Spanifh  America  ;  and  it  may  be  feid,  t^iat  in  the  whole  political  world  there  has  never 
been  a  minifler  whofe  power  was  fo  extenfive,  fince  it  comprehended  the  whole  of  that 
immenfe  country  which,  from  the  north  of  California*  flretches  to  the  ftreights  of  Ma* 
gellan.  The  authority  of  this  minifler  was  curbed  only  by  the  intervention  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies ;  but  for  fome  years  back  the  prefidency  of  that  council  has  been 
joined  to  the  fituation  of  minifler  for  the  Indies.  Charles  IV.,  in  fu  tic  ring  a  council  to 
exift  whofe  eftablifhment  is  as  ancient  as  the  conquefl  of  America,  has  divided  the  mi- 
niftry for  the  Indies  among  the  five  other  minifters.  The  largefl  portion  of  this  divifion 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  mini/ter  of  favour  andjuftice. 

6.  The  department  of  the  minijler  of  favour  and  jujlice  comprifes  what  relates  to  ja- 
diciary  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  as  well  in  Spajn  as  in  the  Indies ;  but  his  authority  is  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  the  great  chamber  (jCamara)  of  the  council  of  Caftile  in  Europe,  and  by 
the  council  for  the  Indies  in  what  regards  America.  In  1796  there  were  no  more  than 
five  minifters,  the  miniftry  for  foreign  affairs  being  filled  by  Don  Manuel  de  Godoy-, 
Svho  in  1792  was  created  Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  and  who  after  terminating  a  war  which 
he  entered  into  no  doubt  with  great  reluttance,  received  the  name  which  above  ail 
others  is  glorious  to  a  minifler,  that  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  I  have  known  him  inti- 
mately, and  have  obferved  his  condudl  on  critical  occafions.  I  (hall  neither  be  his  cenfor 
nor  apologift ;  all  that  I  fhall  fay  of  him  is,  that  hiftory  furnifhes  few  examples  of  fo 
much  good  fortune,  and  that  fo  rapidly  attained  :  his  fuccefs  no  doubt  creates  envy } 
however,  few  are  difpleafed  with  it,  fince  he  fupports  his  ftation  with  dignity,  and  fhews, 
by  the  ufe  he  makes  of  the  favour  he  enjoys,  that  he  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  it. 

In  his  perfon  is  concentered  almoft  every  dignity  in  Spain.  He  is  a  knight  of  the 
grand  order  of  Charles  III.,  as  well  as  of  the  golden  fleece ;  he  is  a  grandee  of  the  firft 
clafs ;  he  enjoys  the  title  of  prince,  which  no  nobleman  of  Spanifh  extra&ion  ever  bore 
before  him :  in  addition  to  t^fe,  he  is  prime  minifler,  a  councillor  of  (late,  captain- 
general  of  the  armies,  infpeftor  and  chief  *  of  four  companies  of  gardes  du  corps^  &c.  &c. 
and  poffeflfes  (the  fource  of  all  thefe  favours)  the  particular  efteem  of  the  king  and  queen. 
lo  fum  up  all,  nature,  in  unifon  with  fortune  to  blefs  him  with  every  qualification  which 
can  entitle  him  to  claims  on  happipefs,  has  endowed  him  with  a  captivating  exterior,  and 
what  is  of  greater  value,  a  found  mind,  and  a  good  and  benevolent  heart  *. 

In 

•  In  179S,  the  French  government  conceived  it  had  right  to  complain  of  him,  and  employed  its  influ- 
ence at  the  Spanifh  court  to  drive  him  from  the  miniftry  for  foreign  affairs  ;  but  it  could  not  eft  range  him 
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la  1793  *ke  adminiftration  of  finance  was  in  the  hands  of  Don  Diego  Gardoquu  He  had' 
Been  dilpatched  from  Bilboa,  where  he  had  a  houfe  of  bufinefs  in  1781,  as  cbargb 
d %ajfairt tf*to  the  United  States  ,on  the  part  of  Spain.  He  was  afterwards  appointed* 
confuUgenera!  in  England,,  and  then  fucceeded  Lezena,  who  died,  in  the  ad minift ration 
of  finance.  He  began  his  career  with  favourable  aufpices,  having  to  fucceed  a  mar* 
who  had  rendered  himfelf  fo  odious  to  the  people,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  rerriain* 
could  be  carried  in  quiet  to  the  tomb.  Some  addrefs  notwithftanding  was  rcquifite  to 
M.  Gardoqui  to  maintain  his  ground,  furrounded  as  he  was  by  the  embarraffments  inter 
which  his  department  had  fallen  ;  and  fome  courage  to  fupport  the  burthen  of  the  war 
in  which  Spain  was  engaged  with  France.  After  having  conduced  the  veflel  of  finance 
for  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  with  more  good  fortune  than  capacity,  through  the  dangerous 
navigation  which  it  had  to  pafs,  he  was  nominated  ambaffador  to  Turin  ;  M.  de  Varela 
fucceeded  him,  who,  recently  promoted  to  the  miniftry  of  marine,  had  evinced  greater 
aptitude  for  financial  matters  than  for  military  affairs. 

They  hoth  died  (hortly  after  j  and  at  prefent  the  miniftry  of  finance  is  in  the  hands  of 
Don  Michael  Cayetano.  This  nobleman  had  filled  the  port  of  adminiftrator  of  the 
little  ifUnd  Ivica,  one  of  the  Baleares,  for  feveral  years,  and  had  vivified  it  by  eftablifh* 
ments  which  manifefted  at  the  fame  time  his  wifdom,  and  his  attachment  to  regula- 
rity. On  his  return  he  was  recommended  to  the  prince  of  the  peace,  by  the  Dutch 
ambaffador  Walkenaer,  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  an  eminent  judge  of  m^rit  of  different  de* 
fcriptions.  The  account  he  gave  of  his  little  adminiftration,  the  warmth  with  which  he 
difclofed  the  plans  of  amelioration  which  he  had  conceived,  made  him  be  efteemed  ca- 
pable of  employing  his  abilities  in  a  much  wider  field  :  he  was  raifed  to  the  ftati<?n  cf 
minifter  of  finance ;.  a  vetfe  has  been  applied  to  him,  which  Iamat  a  lofs  to  determine* 
whether  the  offspring  of  envy  or  rigid  juftice, 

c*  Who  (bines  within  his  proper  fphere, 
Eromotcd  is  no  more  a  ftar." 

V 

I 

x  In  1793  M".  de  Valdez  was  minijlef  of  the  navy,  and  had  managed  his  department 
with  loyalty  and  wifdom  from  the  period  of  the  death  of  Caftejon.  The  court  and  the 
nation  would  yet  have  been  better  fatisfied  with  him,  if  during  the  war  with  France  he 
had  joined  to  thefe  good  qualities  that  a&ivity  which  circumftances  exaded.  On  the  con- 
clufion  of  peace  he  obtained  what  for  a  long  time  he  had  been  defirous  of,  an  allowance 
.  to  refign,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Don  Pedro  Valera,  who  had  acquired  confiderable  ex- 
perience in-  the  adminiftrative  department  of  the  navy :  he  found  that  great  negleft  had 
exifted  in  this  office,  and  on  his  fucceffion  purfued  his  plan  of  repairs  with  a  circum- 
fpeftion  bordering  on  flownefs.  His  promotion  to  the  miniftry  of  the  navy  did  not 
meet  with  general  fuffrage,  and  {hortly  his  conduft  difgufted  many  of  the  mod  diftiiv 
guifhed  perfons  in  the  navy  ;  a  dangerous  matter  at  the  eve  of  a  new  maritime  war :  he 
was  therefore  removed  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  finance,  and  Don  Juan  de  Lan>- 
gara  took  the  adminiftration  of  the  navy!  This  admiral,  notwithftanding  the  fpecies  of 
disfavour  into  which  he  had  fallen,  from  the  famous  check  which  a  Spanifh  fquadroa 
under  his  command  met  with  in  1780,  had  acquired  theefteem  of  the  public  by  his  ta- 
lents and  his  loyalty.  At  that  time  he  commanded  the  fquadron  at  Cadiz  ; .  k  was  not 
lohg,  however,  that  he  maintained  this  appointment,  to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the 

the  royal  favour,  which  he  inccffantly  enjoyed.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  he  affirmed  tbftt  thefe  attempts 
£0  far  from  injuring  him,  but  fer/ed  to  enhance  his  credit,  although  lefs  openly  (hewn ;  he  is,  in  fa&,  the 
prime  minifter,  and  invifibly  the  chief  of  every  department.  He  ha3  been  fucceeded  in  the  office  for  foreign 
affairs  by  three  other  Dimmer  8,  of  whom  we  (hall  fpeak  as  we  proceed. 
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voice  of  the  nation.    At  prefent  he  is  captain-general  of  the  navy,  and  councillor  of 
(late,  and  lives  peaceably  at  Madrid,  in  poffeffion  of  that  efteem  he  has  fo  well  earned. 

After  his  refignation,  the  miniftry  which  he  left  vacant  was  given  ad  interim  to  Don 
Antonio  Caballero.  But  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  an  admiral  generally  efteemed, 
Don  Domingo  Grandellana,  was  appointed  minifter  of  the  navy. 

The  adminifiration  of  the  war  department l,  after  the  death  of  Lerena9  was  entrufted  to 
Count  Campo  Alange9  who  retained  it  up  to  the  conclufion  of  peace  with  France ;  he  was 
then  named  ambaffador  to  Vienna,  and  is  now  gone  in  that  capacity  to  Lifbon.  His 
fucceffor  as  war  minifter  was  Don  Miguel  Jofeph  de  Aranza,  a  foldier  of  diftinguifhed 
merit,  who,  after  being  employed  in  foreign  negociations,  had  filled  the  intendancy  of 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  with  general  approbation.  Soon  after  he  made  way  for  Don 
Juan  Manuel  Alvares9  the  uncle  of  the  prince  of  the  peace,  and  was  fent  as  viceroy  to 
Mexico,  then  in  rather  critical  circumftances,  which  were  not  however  above  his  capa- 
city, A  fort  of  fatality  rapidly  fnatched  him  from  this  deftination,  and  he  now  lives 
retired,  but  not  in  difgrace,  at  Madrid,  and  is  a  councillor  of  ftate.  He  has  recently 
been  pointed  at  as  a  fit  perfon  to  be  employed  on  fome  important  million. 

Don  Juan  Manuel  A  hares  did  not  long  retain  the  war  department;  he  as  well  has 
taken  his  place  in  the  council  of  ftate.  His  fucceffor  ad  interim  was  the  fame  Don  Jofepb 
Antonio  Caballero,  already  employed  in  the  departments  of  favour  and  juftice,  and  the 
navy,  who  thus  was  for  a  time  the  minifter,  with  the  moft  upon  his  hands  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope, and  who,  if  competent  to  the  duties  he  had.  to  fulfil,  mult  at  the  fame  time  have 
been  one  of  the  moft  fkilful. 

The  adminifiration  of  favour  and juftice \  which  was  the  allotment  in  1 792  of  Don  Pedr$ 
Alcuna9  a  friend  of  the  Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  paffed  afterwards  to  Don  Eugenio  de  Lagunof 
an  enlightened,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  modeft  man,  for  a  long  rime  at  the  head  of  the 
office  for  foreign  affairs ;  and  who,  when  that  department  was  rather  prematurely  con- 
fided to  the  Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  affifted  the  young  minifter,  by  imparting  the  fruits  of 
his  long  experience.  He  did  not  long  retain  the  office  of  minifter  of  favour  and  juftice, 
•which  perhaps  required  a  man  of  greater  a&ivity,  but  fought  for  the  otium  cum  dignitate 
in  the  council  of  ftate,  and  died  fhortly  after. 

His  immediate  fucceffor  is  one  of  the  moft  enlightened  men  in  Spain,  one  of  the  moft 
perfeft  philofophers  I  have  ever  met  with,  Don  Gafpard  Melchior  de  Jovellanos,  a  perfon 
who  at  the  clofe  of  my  laft  edition  I  had  pointed  out  as  one  among  the  men  of  merit  who 
ianguifhed  in  oblivion.  It  is  pretended  that  the  hopes  formed  of  him  have  not  been 
jealized.  But  may  not  this  be  the  language  of  envy,  or  at  leaft  of  fhofe  enemies  among 
a  certain  clafs  of  min9  which  will  yet  be  formidable  to  Spain  for^a  length  of  time  to 
come,  and  whom  the  philofophical  intrepidity  with  which  he  has  oppofed  certain  abufes 
has  rendered  inveterate  againft  him  ?  However  it  may  be,  the  difgrace  of  M.  de  Jovel- 
lanos  was  as  fudden  as  that  juftice  which  called  him  from  his  ftate  of  inadion  has  been 
tardy  in  his  operation.  He  is  retired  to  his  province,  where  he  cultivates  literature  and 
the  ufeful  fciences- 

He  was  replaced  by  the  fame  Don  Jofepb  Antonio  Caballero9  of  whom  we  have  before 
fpoken,  and  who  thus  had  at  once  three  important  employments,  being  minifter  of  fa- 
vour and  juftice  for  conftancy,  war  xnmider  ad  interim^  and  minifter  for  naval  affairs,  the 
funftions  of  which  office  he  attended  to  up  to  the  period  of  the  recent  nomination  of 
admiral  Grand  el  I  ana. 

At  prefent  (May  1802)  there  are  four  minifters  in  Spain.  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  for 
foreign  affairs  3  Don  Miguel  Cayctano  Soler,  for  finances ;  Don  Jofepb  Antonio  Cabaflero9 
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for  the  department  of  favour  and  juftice,  as  well  as  that  of  war;  and  Don  Domingo  Gran* 
dellana,  for  naval  affairs. 

The  {lability  of  the  miniftry  under  Charles  III:  was  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  Spanifti  government.  When  this  fovereign  had  once  given  his  confi- 
dence to  a  minifter,  incapacity,  misfortune,  nothing  caufed  him  to  withdraw  it.  His 
minifters  vqere  confequently  almoft  certain  of  retaining  their  employments  for  life ;  and 
this  certainty,  valuable  upoii  many  accounts,  was  not  the  Iefs  a  fpur  to  their  adtivity.  If 
it  left  them  a  wide  field  for  the  plans  which  they  formed,  it  fecured  them  impunity  for 
prevarication,  and  afforded  time  for  abufes  to  take  deep  root.  Under  the  prefent  go- 
vernment, has  not  the  other  extreme  been  rather  too  much  followed  ?  The  chief  admi- 
niftration  in  the  year  1792  alone  has  paffed  into  no  lefs  than  three  hands,  and  I  had  to* 
treat  with  three  fucceflive  minifters  of  different  character  and  opinions,  upon  the  mod 

knotty  points. 

Five  years  after,  the  adminiftration  of  foreign  affairs  was  entrufted  to  Don  Francifco 
Saavedra,  with  the  public  voice  in  his  favour,  to  which  I  ventured  to  join  my  recom- 
mendation. Bad  health  was  either  the  caufe  or  the  pretext  of  his  premature  retirement. 
He  was  fucceeded  ad  interim  by  a  young  man  who,  after  difplaying  fome  genius  abroad 
in  a  political  capacity,  was  made  chief  of  the  office  for  foreign  affairs.  Don  Louis  Mar- 
cano  de  Urgueya,  who  quickly  became  a  great  favourite,  but  this  favour  it  appears  was 
roifplaced.  Public  difgrace  became  the  price  of  his  imprudence,  and  he  was  confined  in 
the  caftle  of  Pampeluna. 

The  department  which  he  filled  was  definitively  given  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  the  head 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Old  Caftile.  After  ftudying  at  Valladolid,  intendedly  for  the 
bar,  he  was  fent  as  fecretary  of  embaffy  to  Portugal.  On  his  return  to  Madrid,  he 
married  a  relation  of  the  prince  of  the  peace,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  as  ambaf- 
fador  plenipotentiary  to  Naples ;  but  in  confequence  of  differences  arifing  between  the 
two  courts,  was  prevented  from  proceeding.  ,  From  what  is  known  at  prefent  of  this 
minifter  of  Hate,  it  appears  that  his  modefty  and  prudence  afford  a  ftriking  contraft 
with  the  conduct  of  his  predeceffor.  One  cannot  here  help  obferving,  that  in  four 
years  that  Charles  IV.  has  reigned,  he  has  had  fix  minifters  of  foreign  affairs ;  while  his 
father  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  of  nine-and-twenty  years,  had  but  three,  tw&of 
which,  M.  Wall  and  M.  de  Grimaldi,  fpontaneoufly  refigned,  and'the  third  furvived  him. 

Fewer  changes  in  the  prefent  reign  have  taken  place  in  the  other  departments  of 

miniftry. 

The  Spanifh  minifters  are  enabled  to  give  themfelves  up  to  the  labour  which  their 
different  employments  require  better  than  thofe  of  any  other  court.  Nothing  can  be 
more  regular  than  the  life  which  they  lead,  an  airing  is  almoft  the  only  amufement 
they  take.  From  the  arcana  of  their  clofets  they  hold  correfpondence  with  the  extre- 
mities of  the  globe;  without,  their  horizon  is  circumfcribed  within  half  a  league's  diame- 
ter. Their  chief  company  is  their  clerks,  who  are  sccuftomed  to  live  at  their  table. 
This  mutual  conftraint  has  fome  trifling  inconveniencies ;  but  the  confequences  are,  a 
more  clofe  union  between  the  principal  and  his  fubalterns,  and  a  greater  regularity  of 
connection  in  public  affairs.  Thofe  who  expedite  them  under  the  eyes  of  the  minifters. 
are  not,  it  is  true,  fimple  clerks,  they  may  with  more  propriety  be  compared  to  our  head 
clerks  in  different  offices.  In  order  to  obtain  appointments  of  this  defcription,  it  is  ge- 
nerally neceffary  that  proofs  of  talent  fhould  have  been  manifefted  previoufly  in  fome 
occupations  of  truft.  In  the  office  for  fdreign  affairs,  for  example,  almoft  all  the  prin- 
cipal clerks  have  been  attached  as  fecretaries  to  fome  diplomatic  miffion,  and  from  that 
employment  frequently  pafs  to  the  fuuation  of  plenipotentiaries  or  ambafladors.     There 
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are  at  prefent  fix  of  them  who  reprefent  their"  fovereign  at  foreign  courts;  remarkable 
fingularity  in  a  defpotic  government,  in  which  one  fliould  imagine  intrigue  and  favour 
would  difpofe  of  places,  and  which  in  this  refpeft  may  ferve  as  a  model  for  free  govern- 
ments. 

I  have  oftentimes  in  thefeSpanHh  offices  met  with  at  lead  the  appearance  of  haughti- 
nefs,  but  frequently  it  is  no  other  than  a  veil  thrown  over  kindnefs ;  it  does  not  prevent 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice ;  and,  let  whatever  will  be  faid,  I  have  reafons  for  believing 
that  corruption  is  as  rare  in  tbem  as  difcretion  is  common.  But  how  flow,  how  methodi- 
cal, how  wearifome  their  progrefs  !  How  much  aire  they  to  be  pitied,  thofe  who  play  the 
part  of  petitioners,  whether  upon  their  own  account  or  that  of  their  country.* 

>  •    . 

•Chap.  VI. — Amufements  of  the  Court  of  Spain. — Gallery  of  paintings ,  ftatues. — Manu- 
factory of  plate  glafs. — Hunting  match. — The  Chartreufe  of  Paular. 

THE  refidences  of  the  court  of  Spain  (Los  Sitios)  have  very  few  refources  of  amufe- 
ment.  They  have  no  plays,  no  public  games,  no  large  affemblieS,  except  on  days  of  ce- 
remony \  and  confequently  thefe  places  are  Hot  inhabited,  except  by  a  very  few  perfons 
whofe  fituations  oblige  them  thereto,-  at  any  other  period  than  that  of  the  excurfion  to 
Aranjuez  in  the  fummer  ;  that  of  St.  Ildefonfo  is  almoft  deferted,  fo  that  the  fociety  of 
the  royal  perfonages  is  for  the  niofl  part  reftri&ed  to  thofe  whofe  fervices  require  their 
attendance.  The  queen  when  princefs  of  Afturias,  except  when  taking  an  airing  at  the 
ftated  hours,  paffed  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  private,  where  (lie  enjoyed  no  other 
amufements  than  mufic  and  converfation.  The  prince,  her  hufband,  never  left  her, 
except  to  accompany  the  king  his  father  to  the  chace,  oftentimes  twice  in  a  day.  Since 
their  acceffion  to  the  throne,  they  have  fwerved  very  little  from  the  fame  uniform  life; 
but  the  ftri£t  etiquette  obferved  has  been  fomewhat  leflened.  They  occafionally  appear 
for  a  fhort  time  at  the  entertainments  Riven  by  the  grandees  and  foreign  ministers ;  a 
condefcenfion  never  (KRv  by  Charles  III. ;  but  they  never  go  to  the  play,  nor  even  to 
the  bull-fights. 

The  king  during  his  father's  life  patronized  the  fine  arts  ;  he  had  made  a  colledtion 
of  good  paintings  of  the  different  fchools,  before  he  inherited  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft 
valuable  galleries  in  Europe. 

The  colledtion  of  the  court  of  Spain  is  not  confidered  inferior  to  any,  unlefs  it  be  to 
that  of  the  court  of  France,  and  that  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  is  principally  at  the 
Efcurial  and  Madrid.  The  palace  at  Ildefonfo  formerly  contained  a  great  number  of 
paintings,^  but  the  galleries  of  Madrid  and  Aranjuez  have  been  enriched  by  their  re- 
moval. There  remains,  however,  ftill  a  fufficiency  to  occupy  the  attention  of  an  ama- 
"  teur  for  feveral  hours. 

As  foon  as  you  enter  the  anti-chamber  of  the  king's  apartments,  therfc  pafifes  in  re- 
view, as  in  an  hiftorical  gallery,  firft  an  elegant  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Rigaud  ; 
and  next,  that  of  Louis  XV.  when  a  child  ;  thofe  of  the  regent,  the  Duke  of  Vendome, 
the  lafl  Duke  of  Parma,  of  the  houle  of  Farnefe,  and  his  duchefs;  as  alfo  thofe  of 
Charles  III.,  when  he  went  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  of  Philip  V., 
on  his  arrival  in  Spain  ;  and  of  the  archduke  his  rival.  The  chamber  adjoining  has  a 
view  of  one  of  the  fined  cafcades  in  the  garden.  This  room  is  decorated  with  feveral 
paintings,  among  which  are  fome  by  Murillo  and  Solimena.  In  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments, a  fine  one  of  St.  Seballian  by  Guido ;  a  Flemifh  family  by  Rubens  ;  a  pi&ure 
by  Poufiin  ;  two  heads  by  Mengs ;  the  portraits  of  the  Princes  of  Conde  and  M.  de 
Turenne,  upon  the  fame  canvafs,  by  Vandyck,  &c,  &c. 
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In  a  gallery  on  the  ground  floor,  and  which  occupies  the  whole  front  towards  the 
gardens,  befides  fome  fine  paintings,  and  two  charming  heads  in  mofaic,  there  is  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  antiques,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  bought  in  Italy  by  Philip  V., 
and  formerly  compofed  a  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Chridiana  of  Sweden.  Thofe  which 
mod  engaged  my  attention  were  a  cylindrical  altar,  on  which  the  proceffion  of  Silenus 
is  fculptured  in  bas  relief;  a  coloffal  Cleopatra;  a  datue  of  Jupiter  wielding  his  thun- 
der ;  feveral  Venufes  of  the  natural  fize ;  eight  mufes  a  little  mutilated,  in  which  mo- 
dern and  unfkilful  hands  have  endeavoured  to  repair  the  injuries  of  time,  and  of  which 
the  drapery  is  remarkable  for  its  lightnefs ;  two  groups  which  are  banifhed  to  a  corner, 
as  they  retrace  the  unimproving  fi&ions  of  mythology,  the  adulterous  amours  of  Jupi- 
ter with  Leda  and  Ganymede,  who  carefs  without  fufpicion  the  immodeft  birds,  whofe 
figure  the  god  has  aifumed,  &c.  But  the  antique  fculptures  which  more  particularly 
merit  the  attention  of  connoifleurs,  are  young  Faunus  carrying  a  kid,  and  a  group  of 
.  Caftor  and  Pollux,  two  original  mader-pieces  of  antiquity  in  perfeCt  prefervation,  copies 
of  which  are  met  with  every  where  by  the  fide  of  thofe  of  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Lao- 
coon,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Farnefian  Hercules. 

In  an  apartment  in  the  gallery  the,  fined  marbles  of  Spain,  in  columns,  vafes,  and 
buds,  feem  to  vie  with  the  productions  tranfmitted  to  us  from  antiquity  ;  yet  not  with- 
Handing  the  excellence  of  thefe  modern  performances,  they  only  ferve  to  make  more 
confpicuous  the  fuperiority  of  their  forerunners.  A  fmall  corridor,  adjoining  to  the 
gallery,  contains  in  piles  every  thing  for  which  no  place  could  be  found  in  the  latter, 
Egyptian  ftatues,  fragments  of  columns,  bas  reliefs,  buds,  and  other  antiques,  con- 
figned  to  dud,  dedruCtive  infeCts,  and  whatever  anticipates  tha  ravages  of  time. 

Without  the  cadle  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  proofs  of  the  attention  of  the  monarch,  and  his 
tade  for  ufeful  edablifliments,  appear  on  every  fide.  The  Count  de  Florida  Blanca,  who 
had  at  heart  the  public  weal,  and  poffeffed  much  information  on  many  points,  was  affeCted 
at  the  fight  of  the  crowd  of  women,  and  children  who  led  an'  idle  and  wandering  life 
about  St.  Ildefonfo.  In  order  to  afford  them  employment,  he  propofed  the  edablifh- 
ment  of  a  linqn  manufactory  at  the  very  refidence  of  his  majedy,  and  immediately  under 
his  eyes.  At  the  beginning  of  178 1  it  had  not  been  thought  of;  and,  rare  example  of 
celerity  in  Spain,  before  the  month  of  Augud  1783,  there  were  upwards  of  twenty- 
looms  employed  in  the  new  manufactory,  and  two  great  machines  for  prefling  and. 
wafhing  the  linen. 

To  fet  them  going,  a  Ikilful  perfon,.  whofe  manufactory  was  on  the  decline  for  want 
of  encouragement,  was  fent  for  from  Leon.  Since  its  firft  inditution  this  edablifhment 
at  St.  Ildefonfo  has  been  vifibly  improving. 

Near  this  new  eft abli died  and  much  wanted  manufactory  there  is  one  of  luxury,  be* 
gun  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V. ;  this  is  a  manufacture  of  plate-glafs,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  Spain.  It  was  at  firft  no  more  than  a  common  glafs  manufactory,  which  dill 
exids,  and  produces  tolerably  good  bottles,  and  white  glades  extremely  well  cut :  this 
was  the  firft  dep  towards  a  far  more  enlarged  undertaking.  The  looking-glafs  manu- 
factory of  St.  Ildefonfo  may  be  compared  with  the  fined  edablilhments  of  the  kind.  '  It 
was  begun  in  1728,  under  the  management  of  a  Catalan,  anckwas  brought  to  perfection 
under  Ferdinand  VI.  by  a  Frenchman  named  Srvert.  Glades  are  run  here  of  all  di- 
menfions,  from  common  fquares  to  thofe  of  the  greated  fize.  They  are  not  fo  clear, 
and  may  be  lefs  poliihed  than  thofe  of  Venice  and  St.  Gobin ;  but  no  manufacture  has 
yet  produced  them  of  fuch  large  dimenfions.  In  1782  I  faw  one  cad  a  hundred  and 
thirty  inches  long  by  fixty-five  wide.  The  enormous  table  of  brafs  on  which  the  liquid 
fied  matter  was  cad,  weighed  19,800  pounds,  and  the  cylinder  which  rolled  pver  it  to 
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render  the  furface  even  weighed  1,200  pounds.  In  the  vaft  edifice  where  this  operation 
is  carried  on,  an  operation  well  worthy  of  examination  throughout  its  whole  procefs, 
there  are  two  other  tables  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  twenty  ovens,  wherein  the  glaffes  yet 
hot  are  placed,  and  remain  hermetically  clofed  for  the  fpace  of  from  fifteen  to  five-and- 
twenty  days,  in  order  to  cool  by  degrees.  Such  is  fplit,  or  have  any  defcft,  are  then 
cut  to  make  mirrors,  glafs  fquares,  or  carriage  plates.  The  maintenance  of  this  ma* 
nufo&ory  is  very  expenfivte  to  the  king,  1  reckon  that  if  the  general  coft  of  the  efta-< 
blilhment,  and  the  numerous  drawbacks  be  computed,  fome  of  the  plates  ftand  him  in 
1 60,000  rials. 

In  a  long  gallery  adjoining  the  manufa&ory  they  are  made  thinner  by  manual  labour, 
by  rubbing  one  upon  the  other,' fand  and  water  being  placed  between,  the  fand  of  different 
degrees  of  finenefs,  according  to  the  ftage  of  the  work.  The  upper  glafs  being  kept 
continually  in  motion,  while  the  under  one  is  at  reft,  it  confeqpently  becomes  thinner 
much  the  fooneft,  fo  much  fo,  that  five  of  the  firft  are  reduced  to  their  proper  thrcknefs 
before  the  latter  is  fufficiently  ground.  This  labour  is  wearifome  and  monotonous  in 
the  extreme ;  one  glafs  keeping  the  fame  workman  employed  conftantly  for  more  than 
two  months. 

When  fufficienriy  ground  on  both  fides,  they  are  polifhed  in  the  following  manner : 
the  largeft  in  the  manufactory  itfelf  by  the  hand ;  the  fmaller  are  carried  to  a  machine, 
where  thirty  polifliers  are  moved  by  water :  thefe  polifiiers  are  a  fort  of  fquare  boxes, 
placed  firmly  on  the  glafs,  and  (hod  with  very  even  felt,  loaded  with  lead  internally,  and 
are  moved  horizontally  by  the  impulfe  of  a  handle  of  wood  to  which  they  are  faftened ; 
beforehand  the  plate  is  nibbed  over  with  a  fpecies  of  emery,  the  production  of  a  quarry 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo.  This  emery  is  divided  into  three  clafles,  the  coarfeft 
of  which  is  ufed  firft,  that  of  a  middling  quality  is  next  ufed,  and  the  fined  the  laft  j 
after  this,  the  glafs  is  covered  with  a  red  earth  (almagro),  and  is  placed  under  the  po- 
Kfher.  This  procefs  is  carried  on  for  each  fide  of  the  glafs,  and  takes  up  from  eight 
to  ten  days. 

An  attempt  was  made  t6  fubftitute  mechanifm  for  manual  labour  in  grinding  down 
and  thinning  the  plates,  and,  for  this  purpofe,  machines  were  tranfported  from  Francfe 
to  St.  Ildefonfo ;  but  the  directors  of  the  eftablifliment  perceiving  that  their  adoption 
did  not  greatly  accelerate  the  operation-,  and  was  equally  exp^nfive,  returned  to  the 
original  plan. 

The  plates  thus  ground  and  polifhed  are  at  length  taken  to  Madrid  to  be  filvered. 
The  king  referves  fome  of  the  fineft  to  decorate  his  apartments ;  of  others  he  makes 
prefents  to  the  courts  moft  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Spain.  In  1 782,  Charles  III. 
fent  fome  to  Naples  one  hundred  and  thirty  inches  in  height  by  fifty-four  inches  in 
breadth,  and  fome  time  after  his  Majefty  added  fome  of  the  fame  dimenfions  to  the 
prefents  he  fent  to  the  Ottoman  court,  with  which  he  had  juft  concluded  a  treaty. 

The  reft  of  the  produce  of  the  manufactory  of  St.  IHefonfo  is  fold  at  Madrid,  a(nd  in 
the  provinces,  for  the  King's  account..  In  vain  has  a  prohibition  of  introducing  any 
other  glafs  within  a  circle  of  twenty  leagues  around  been  iffued  in  order  to  feclire  a  fale  ; 
it  may  eafiiy  be  imagined  that  the  proceeds  cannot  anfwer  the  expences  of  fo  extenfive 
an  eftablifhment,  which,  except  the  article  of  wood,  is  diftant  from  all  the  raw  materials 
it  employs.  Situated  as  it  is,  far  inland,  furrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  any  navigable  river  or  canal,  it  deferves  to  be  numbered  among 
thofe  coftly  and  ruinous  eftablimments  of  luxury,  which  contribute  to  thfe  fplendor  of 
the  throne,  but  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  people* 
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At  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  caftle  runs  the  little  river  Erefma, 
vhich  afforded  Charles  III.  one  ot  his  moft  favourite  recreations,  that  of  filhing.  Its 
banks  were  rugged  and  crooked,  he  levelled  them,  and  made  a  caufeway,or,  where  the 
ground  required.it,  ft  one  or  fod  (teps.  This  river,  or  rather  (treamlet,  is  enclofed  be-* 
tween  two  piles  of  rocks,  grouped  in  the  moft  romantic  manner.  Its  limpid  waters 
fometimes  run  tumultuoufly  over  leffer  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  precipitate  them- 
felves  by  natural  cafcades,  at  intervals  forming  fmali  bafons,  which  ferve  as  afylums  to 
the  trout,  which  are  met  with  in  abundance.  In  fome  places  this  river  is  feparated  by 
little  meadows  from  copfes  of  green  oak,  with  which  that  part  of  the  country  abounds. 
In  others,  tufted  fhrubs  are  feen  upon  the  teps  of  the  rocks,  or  hang  waving  from 
their  fides. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  the  court  went  once  a  year  to  alarm  the  Naiades  of  the 
£refmA?  with  the  noife  of  a  general  hunt.  The  rendezvous  was  about  a  league  from  the 
caftle.  Some  days  previous,  a  number  of  peafants  were  fent  to  the  neighbouring  woods 
and  hills  to  drive  before  them  the  game  with  which  the  country  plentifully  abounds. 
The  limits  were  by  degrees  narrowed,  until  the  time  fixed  for  roufing  the  game.  The 
fport  then  was  excellent :  the  deer  ran  in  fmall  herds  on  all  fides,  feemingly  perceiving 
the  danger  into  which  they  were  driven,  after  which  they  faced  about  and  endeavoured 
to  brave  the  running  fire  of  mufquetry  that  threatened  them  in  the  rear ;  but,  obeying  the 
impulfes  of  fear,  and  failing  in  their  attempt,  they  paffed  in  clofer  herds  through  the 
fatal  defile  where  the  King,  his  fons,  and  the  other  princes,  placed  in  ambufcade,  waited 
their  arrival.  Their  agility  now  became  their  Iaft  refource,  and  faved  the  greater  num- 
ber. Out  of  three  or  four  thoufand,  and  fometimes  more,  which  thus  paffed  in  re- 
view, about  a  hundred  fell.  Some  were  killed  dead  upon  the  fpot,  others  carrying 
away  with  them  the  mortal  wound,  flew  to  conceal  their  agony  in  the  thickets.  Their 
bodies,  yet  palpitating,  were  brought  and  arranged  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Thefe  were 
numbered  with  a  cruel  pleafure,  for  which  a  philofopher  would  reproach  himfelf,  but 
which  it  is  agreed  to  pardon  in  hunters.  The  whole  court,  and  the  foreign  minifters 
commonly  took  part  in  this  amufement,  which  was  repeated  towards  the  end  of  every 
vifit  to  the  Efcurial.  The  Counts  of  Artois  and  Dammartin  were  invited  to  a  hunt  of 
this  nature,  as  they  returned  from  the  camp  of  St.  Roch  in  1782.  They  perhaps  would 
have  wiftied  for  a  lefs  eafy  vi&ory  over  the  timid  inhabitants  of  the  woods,  which  they 
were  accuftomed  to  chafe,  and  not  coolly  to  maffacre ;  but  the  forefts  of  Compiegne 
and  Fontainebleau  never  produced  fuch  legions  of  fleet  herds,  filing  off  by  thoufand* 
before  them. 

Since  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  Majefty  to  the  throne,  thefe  hunts  have  not  been 
periodical,  but  very  frequent ;  their  principal  objeft  has  been  to  exterminate  the  nu- 
merous herds  of  deer,  whidh  lay  wafte  the  fields  of  the  countrymen  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  refidencies.  On  one  journey  to  Aranjuez  Charfes  IV.  de- 
stroyed more  than  two  thoufand,  by  having  them  driven  before  batteries  of  cannon 
loaded  with  grape-fhot ;  and  in  1 792  *  and  1793,  *  perceived  that  this  praife-worlhy 
projeft  had  been  followed  up  with  fufficient  precifion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
refidences. 

There  is  another  place  to  which,  during  the  vifit  to  St.  Ildefonfo,  his  late  Catholic 
Majefty  once  went  annually  to  fpread  the  noife  and  terror  which  accompany  the  chace. 
I  mean  the  environs  of  Paular,  a  monaftery  of  Carthufians,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  deep  mountains  which  command  the  caftle.  El  Pau/ar,  one  of  the  richefl 
convents  of  the  Carthufians  in  Spain,  and  famous  for  its  fine  wool,  is  fituated  in  a 
charming  valley,  watered  by  a  confiderable  rivulet,  which  runs  gently  through  the  groves 
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and  meadows.  This  ftream  drives  a  paper-mill,  the  noife  of  which  is  the  only  found 
repeated  by  the  folitary  echoes  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  Frenchman  managed  this 
manufacture  on  the  account  of  the  monks  fome  years  ago,  and  feemed  in  this  corner  of 
the  world  to  have  forgotten  both  his  country  and  language. 

In  the  monaftery  of  Paular  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  great  cloifter  in 
which  Vincent  Carducho  has  painted  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  Saint  Bruno. 

I  fhall  now  accompany  the  reader  to  the  caftle  of  Rio  Frio,  three  leagues  from  St.  Ilde* 
fonfo.  Charles  III.  came  here  once  a-year  to  hunt  after  the  Spanifli  iafliion ;  that  is* 
to  fhoot,  as  the  animals  pafs  by,  at  the  herds  of  deer  which,  at  all  other  feafons  of  the  year, 
browzed  in  quiet  in  the  woods  round  this  place.  The  caftle  of  Rio  Frio  is  fituated  in 
an  extremely  fandy  foil.  And  it  appears  inconceivable  wherefore  Queen  Ifabella,  who 
began  to  build  it,  refolved  on  making  it  her  laft  afylum.  That  it  might  recal  to  her 
memory  the  new  palace  of  Madrid,  which  neither  (he  nor  her  hufband  had  the  good 
fortune  to  refide  in,  even  for  a  (ingle  day,  (he  ordered  it  to  be  built  after  the  fame  plan, 
but  of  lefs  dimenfions.  Her  fon  Charles  III.  being  called  to  the  throne  of  Spam,  her 
projeft  of  retreat  vaniflied,  and  the  caftle  of  Rio  Frio  was  abandoned  even  before  it 
was  fini(hed. 


Chap.  VII. — The  monaftery  of  the  EfcuriaU — Paintings,  Pantheon,  Library.— -Environ* 

of  the  EfcuriaU 

LET  us  now  proceed  towards  the  Efcurial.  At  about  three  quarters  of  a  league 
from  St.  Ildefonfo  we  pafs  the  Erefma  over  a  bridge,  and  arrive  at  Balfain,  a  village 
fituated  in  a  hollow  (haded  by  thick  woods.  The  kings  of  Spain  had  formerly  a  hunt- 
ing-feat here,  to  which  Philip  V.  occafionally  reforted,  and  where  he  conceived  the  pro- 
jea  of  building  St.  Ildefonfo,  in  this  wild  country,  intending  to  gratify  at  once  his  tafte 
for  folitude,  and  the  chace..  The  French  ambaflador,  before  the  king  built  him  a  houfe 
in  the  village  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  redded  at  this  old  caftle. 

As  foon  as  we  have  paffed  it,  we  climb,  for  two  leagues,  the  tops  of  the  high  moun- 
tains which  feparate  the  two  Caftiles.  The  road  is  (haded  by  high  pines,  the  tops  of 
which  are  frequently  loft  in  the  fogs  which  rife  from  the, bottoms  of  the  deep  vallies. 
The  air  becomes  gradually  colder  as  we  approach  the  fummits  of  the  mountains ;  and 
when  we  arrived  at  the  feven  points  of  rocks  (losjietepicos),  which,  from  St.  Ildefonfo, 
have  the  appearance  of  an  immenfe  parapet  wall,  a  new  obje£t  prefents  itfelf  to  the  ad- 
miring eye.  Before  us  we  view  the  vaft  plains  of  New  Caftile,  and  perceive  Madrid 
confiderably  within  the  bounds  of  the  horizon  over  which  {he  fight  wanders  to  an  im- 
menfe diftance.  We  are  here  in  another  country,  and  find  another  climate  and  a  diffe- 
rent temperature.  The  traveller  frequently  leaves  behind  him  clouds  above  clouds,  to 
which  the  mountains  feem  to  ferve  as  boundaries,  and  inftantly  paffes  into  the  mod  fe- 
rene  air.  He  afterwards  defcends  from  this  magnificent  belvedere  by  a  road  which,  for 
a  long  time,  more  refembled  a  precipice,  but  the  declivity  of  which  about  the  year 
1785,  was  made  more  gentle,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  leagues,  arrives  at  the  town  of 
Guadarrama,  through  which  the  great  road  paffes  from  Paris  to  Madrid.  He  croffes 
this  road  to  follow  that  which  leads  to  the  Efcurial,  at  which  the  court  refides  fix  weeks 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer. 

This  famous  monaftery  is  fituated  at  the  midway,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  tfffe  chain  of 
mountains  which  terminate  Old  Caftile.  The  choice  which  Philip  V.  made  of  this  fteep 
and  bare  fituation,  indicates  the  favage  and  gloomy  character  given  to  him  by  hiftory. 
We  will  not,  however,  repeat  its  cenfures.    Let  us  not  fpeak  ill  of  him,  as  we  approach 
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this  rdya!  convent,  where  wc  perpetually  hear  him  called  our  holy  founder  \  where  his 
alhes  are  depofited,  and  where  Ris  image  every  where  meets  the  eye.  This  foundation',, 
as  is  well  known,  was  in  confequencc  of  a  vow  made  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  St- 
Quentin,  at  which,  however,  Philip  was  not  prefent.  It  is  known  alfo,  that  he  dedi- 
cated it  to  St.  Lawrence,  on  whofe  feftival  it  happened.  In  Spain  it  is  called  by  the- 
name  of  this  faint  (San  Lorenzo)  and  every  thing  in  the  Efcurial  reminds  us  of  the  in- 
ftrument  of  his  martyrdom.  It  is  not  only  feen  upon  the  doors,  windows,  altars,  rituals 
and  facerdotal  habits,  but  the  edifice  itfelf  bears  its  form.  It  is  a  quadrangular  build- 
ing with  the  principal  front  to  the  weft,  behind  which  is  a  mountain ;  the  oppofite  fide 
which  faces  Madrid,  takes  the  form  of  the  (hortened  handle  of  a  gridiron  reverfetf  j 
and  the  four  feet  are  reprefented  by  the  fpires  of  four  little  fquare  towers  which  rife 
above  the  four  angles. 

I  will  not  undertake  with  the  Abbe  de  Vayrac  and  Colmenar,  to  give  the  number,  no 
doubt  exaggerated  by  him,  of  all  the  doors,  windows,  courts,  &c.  of  this  famous  con- 
Tent*  In  the  whole,  it  certainly  has  fomething  awful,  but  it  does  not  perfe&ly  corres- 
pond to  the  idea  formed  of  it,  from  its  reputation,  there  is  nothing  magnificent  in  the 
archite&ure ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  rather  the  ferious  fimplicity  fuitable  to  a  convent, 
than  the  fpfendid  elegance  which  (hould  announce  the  residence  of  a  great  monarch. 
The  front  to  the  weft  alone  has  a  fine  portal  formed  by  large  columns  of  the  doric  order, 
half  funk  in  the  wall,  and  on  each  fide  two  great  doors  of  noble  dimenfions.  By  this  por- 
tal we  pafs  to  an  elegant  fquare  court,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  church.  This  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  never  open  for  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  the  princes  of  the  blopd,  except 
on  two  folemn  occafions.  When  they  come  for  the  firft  time  to  the  Efcurial,  and  when 
their  remains  are  depofited  there  in  the  vault  which  awaits  them.  Emblem  of  the  gates 
of  life,  and  eternity. 

On  this  fide,  the  door  of  the  church  is  preceded  by  a  fine  perfftyle  j  over  the  front 
of  which  are  coloflal  ftatues  of  fix  kings  of  Ifrael,  which  appear  as  in  equilibrium  upon 
their  flight  pedeftals.  Thefe  fix  kings  had  fome  (hare  in  the  founding  or  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  inferiptions  upon  the  bafe  of  their 
ftatues.  The  two  in  the  middle  are  David  and  Solomon,  to  whom  the  fculptor  has 
endeavoured  to  give  the  likenefs  of  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.  his  fon;  fa  ingenious  at 
all  times  is  flattery,  availing  itfelf  of  the  flighted  refemblances.  -    . 

.  The  front  to  the  fbuth  is  entirely  deftitute  of  ornament ;  but  in  its  four  (lories,  including 
thebafement,  rendered  neceffary  by  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  there  are  nearly  three 
hundred  windows.  The  two  great  doors  of  entrance  are  on  the  oppofite  front.  The 
whole  edifice  is  built  of  hewn  (tone  of  a  fpecies  of  baftard  granite^  which  by  its  colour,, 
become  brown  with  time,  adds  to  the  aufterity  of  the  building.  The  quarry  where  it 
was  dug  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Efcurial,  and  it  is  faid  that  this  was  one  motive 
for  the  choice  of  its  fite.  It  furniflicd  blocks  of  fuch  confiderable  dimenfions,  that 
three  (tones  were  fufficient  to  form  the  chambranl?,  or  cafe  of  the  greateft  door- ways, 
and  each  ftep  of  the  principal  (lair-cafe  is  compofed  but  of  one. 

When  the  court  is  not  at  the  Efcurial,  it  is  a  vaft  convent  inhabited  by  two  hundred 
monks,  of  the' order  of  St.  Hieronimus.  At  the  arrival  of  the  court  the  convent  is 
transformed  into  a  palace.  The  monks  are  banilhed  to  the  apartments  in  the  fouth  and 
weft  fides,  and  the  principal  cells  become  the  habitations  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  both  fexes,  by  whom  it  is  accompanied.  The  King  himfelf  has 
his  in  the  narrow  (pace  which  forms  the  handle  of  the  gridiron.  Philip  II.  feems  to  have 
wi(hed  to  make  this  a  retreat,  where  fovereign  greatnefs  might  retire  to  hide  itfelf 
beneath  the  (hade  of  altars,  and  become  familiarized  to  its  tomb  j  and  his  fucceffors, 
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to  this  vow  of  humility,  ftill  content  themfelves  with  the  fame  modeft  habitation.  It 
communicates,  by  a  flair-cafe,  with  the  church  and  veftry,  in  which  the  arts  united  have 
difplayed  all  their  magnificence. 

The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  crofs,  above  which  is  a  dome,  .The  whole 
building  refts  upon  pillars  rather  difproportionatcly  thick,  within  which  are  fcooped  out 
fev£ral  altars.  The  architecture  is  fimple  but  majeftic.  Several  fubje&s  from  holy  writ, 
and  fome  facred  allegories  are  painted  in  frefco  in  the  dome,  by  the  magical  pencil  of 
Luca  Giordano.  The  great  altar,  which  is  afcended  by  twenty  fteps,  contains  three 
different  orders  of  architecture,  one  above  the  oilier,  iu  the  form  of  a  mutilated  py- 
ramid: no  expence  has  been  fpared  in  its  decoration.  Richnefs  and  elegance  are  united 
in  its  tabernacle.  The  columns  are  of  the  mofl  precious  marble;  the  interftices  are 
filled  up  with  paintings  by  Lucas  Cambiafo  and  Pellegrino  Tibaldi.  Yet  the  whole  has 
fomething  mean  in  its  appearance,  which  forms  a  ftriking  contrail  with  the  majefty  of 
the  edifice.  But  in  revenge  its  two  monuments  are  <  really  beautiful ;  thefe  perfectly 
accord  with  the  firft  of  the  three  orders  of  which  it  is  compofed,  that  is  doric  with  fluted 
columns.  The  tombs  are  thofe  of  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.  Thefe  two  fovereigns 
are  on  their  knees,  and  their  majefty  feems  to  bend  before  that  of  the  King  of  Kings. 

They  occupy  the  forepart  of  a  kind  of  open  chamber  lined  with  black  marble,  by 
the  fide  of  the  altar.  There  is  fomething  at  once  fokmn  and  pompous  in  the  two 
monuments.  The  fpeftator,  while  contemplating  them,  cannot  but  profoundly  reflett  on 
the  vain  infignificance  of  human  greatnefs,  and  the  abyfs  in  which  it  is  fooner  or  later 
fwallowed  up.  Thefe  refleftions  become  (lill  more  ferious  when  applied  to  two  fovereigns, 
whofe  ambition,  during  their  lives,  put  the  vyhole  tforld  in  commotion,  and  who  are 
now  condemned  to  eternal  filence  by  the  only  law  which  they  had  not  the  power  to 
avoid. 

The  two  neareft  altars  to  the  high  altar  are  thofe  of  the  Annunciation  and  St.  Je- 
rome} thefe  poffefs  attraftion  for  none  but  devotees  and  goldfmiths.  Two  great 
floors,  upon  which  are  two  indifferent  paintings  by  Lucas  Cambiafo,  open  and  leave 
the  eye  dazzled  with  innumerable  relics  in  vafes,  and  cafes  of  filver  and  filver  gilt,  en- 
riched with  precious  ft  ones.  There  is  alfo  a  large  St.  Lawrence  of  folid  filver,  upon 
the  bread  of  which  are  fome  relics  of  this  Martyr  which  his  difciples,  no  doubt,  faved 
from  the  flames.  , 

The  church  contains  alfo  fome  good  paintings  by  artifts  of  the  fecond  order,  but  in 
the  two  veftries,  mafter-pieces  of  painting  are  difplayed  in  fuch  profufion  as  even  to 
weary  the  admiration  of  connoifleurs.  In  the  firft,  which  is  badly  lighted,  are  three  pieces 
by  Paul  Veronefey  one  by  Titian,  two'by  Tintoret,  one  by  Rubens,  and  one  by  EfpagnoleU 
The  principal  veftry  contains  a  much  greater  number,  and  is  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  give 
a  fan&ion  to  the  fame,  which  the  Efcurial  enjoys.  We  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  no- 
ticing the  pieces  which  will  flrike  thofe  the  leail  accuftomed  to  value  the  produ&ions  of 
the  arta.  That  which  has  the  greateft  effedk  is  the  altar-piece,  by  Claude  Coello,  a 
Portuguefe,  otherwife  little  known.  It  retraces  a  fcene,  of  which  the  veftry  was  the 
theatre.  Charles  II.  accompanied  by  the  nobility  of  his  retinue,  is  reprefented  on  his 
knees  before  the  holy  facrament,  held  by  the  prior  of  the  monailery ;  the  monarch  went 
thither  publicly  to  fupplicate  pardon  for  the  profanation  of  a  hoft,  lacerated  by  impious 
hands,  and  revenged  by  a  miracle.  And  although  it  be  far  from  the  belt  piece,  there 
is  none  which  leaves  a  greater  impreflion  upon  vulgar  minds.  Real  connoifleurs,  and 
thofe  who  are  dazzled  by  great  names,  prefer  a  fine  holy  Virgin  by  Guido";  two  paint- 
ings, by  Vandyck,  one  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  the  other  St.  Jerome  naked  to 
the  middle,  and  writing  as  he  is  dictated  to  by  an  angel,  whofe  frelbaefc  of  complexion 
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produces  the  mofl  agreeable  contraft  with  the  fallow  fkin  of  the  aged  faint.  A  large 
pitture  by  Tintoret,  in  which  this  painter  has  indulged  all  the  caprice  of  his  imagination* 
iu  giving  a  representation  of  the  Lord's  fupper.  An  affumption  by  Annibal  Carracci  j 
feveral  pieces  by  Titian,  two  of  which  are  admirable  for  the  colouring,  one  a  St.  Sebaf- 
tian  of  the  natural  fize,  and  the  other  our  Saviour  difputing  with  a  doftor  of  the  law  ; 
three  by  Raphael ;  one  called  the  pearly  on  account  of  its  fuperior  excellence,  is  a  holy 
family,  in  which  the  infant  Jefus  has  a  grace,  a  juftnefs  of  expreflion,  and  an  exadinefs 
of  drawing  which  belongs  only  to  this  great  mafter ;  and  another,  the  vifitation,  in  which 
the  modefty  of  the  virgin,  and  her  embarraffment  on  appearing  before  Elizabeth  with  the 
unexpe&ed  and  already  apparent  figris  of  her  pregnancy,  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 

Lefs  celebrated  artifts  have  alfo  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  the  veftry.  I  fliall 
mention  but  two :  the  chevalier  Maxime  and  Romanelli.  The  firfl  has  exhibited  the 
beauty  of  Guido's  form's  in  the  painting  where  Chrift  difputes  in  the  temple  with  the 
doftors,  and  the  graces  and  fweetnefs  of  the  pencil  of  Albano  appear  in  that  of  the 
latter  j  the  Virgin  feated,  careffed  by  her  holy  infant,  and  St.  John  the  baptift.  It  may 
be  imagined,  without  my  faying  it,  that  this  veftry  contains,  in  large  drawers,  facerdotal 
ornaments,  chandeliers,  facred  vafes  and  the  like,  of  the  richeft  defcription,  which  illuf- 
trate  the  magnificence  of  the  kings  of  Spain  more  than  their  piety. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  on  the  pantheon,  their  fepulchre,  to  which  a  door 
in  the  paflage  from  the  church  to  the  veftry  opens.  The  ftaircafe  is  entirely  covered 
with  marble,  as  is  alfo  the  infide  of  the  pantheon*  This  is  divided  into  feveral  cham- 
bers, each  of  which  has  its  particular  diftin&ion.  One  of  them  is  what  is  called  the 
podridero,  or  the  rotting  place.  Here  the  bodies  of  the  kings  and  the  royal  family  are 
delivered  up  to  the  firlt  ravages  of  corruption.  The  bodies  of  the  princes  and  prin- 
ceffes  of  Spain,who  have  not  reigned,  are  depofited  in  another.  It  is  in  this  auguft  and 
difmal  affembly  that  the  Duke  of  Venddme  is  placed,  as  was  M.  de  Turenne  atJSt. 
Denis,  among  the  remains  of  our  kings.  This  I  afcertained  from  the  regifter  of  the 
monastery,  in  which  I  found  an  account  of  his  remains  being  brought  thither,  the  oth 
of  September  1712. 

The  real  pantheon  ferves  as  the  Iaft  afylum  for  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain  alone. 
A  few  rays  of  half  extinguifhed  light  with  difficulty  penetrate  this  cold  abode.  To  top- 
ply  the  defied,  a  fuperb  luftre,  pendant  from  the  cupola,  is  lighted  up  on  extraordinary 
occafions;  but  except  in  thefe  cafes  the  curious  are  condu&ed  by  a  flambeau  into  the 
middle  of  this  motionlefs  and  filent  aflembly  of  fovereigns.  By  the  unfteady  light  of 
the  flambeau  we  difcover,  oppofite  the  door  by  which  we  enter,  an  altar  and  a  crucifix 
of  black  marble  upon  a  pedeftal  of  porphyry.  The  reft  correfponds  to  this  melancholy 
magnificence.  The  cafes  which  contain  the  bodies  of  the  kings  and  queens  are  placed* 
on  each  fide  of  the  altar,  in  three  ftories,'  and  in  different  compartments,  formed  by 
fine  fluted  pilafters  of  marble  j  the  cafes  are  of  bronze,  fimple,  yet  noble  in  their 
form.  The  pantheon  is  not  yet  full,  but  the  empty  cafes  are  ready  to  open  to  receive 
their  depofits.  A  falutary  yet  terrible  leffon,  which  kings  have  not  refilled  to  receive* 
from  the  bold  defigns  of  an  able  architect. 

Philip  II.  repofes  in  the  mod  elevated  tomb  of  the  firft  divifion.  He  it  was  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  pantheon;  but  it  was  not  finifhed  till  the  re^gn  of  Philip  IV.  It. 
has  yet  been  open  but  to  three  fovereigns  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the  young  king: 
Louis  I.  who  afcended  the  throne  in  1724,  and  died  the  fame  year,  and  queen  Amelia,, 
wife  of  Charles  III.  and  Charles  III.  himfelf.  Philip  V,  and  his  queen  are  interred  at 
St.  Ildefonfo ;  Ferdinand  VI.  and  queen  Barbara  his  wife,  at  Madrid,  in  a  convent 
which  they  had  founded* 

The 
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The  following  well-known  line  cannot  be  applied  to  this  temple  of  death : 

Le  temps,  qui  detruit  tout,  en  qffermit  les  murs  *. 

• 

The  ravage  of  time,  feconded  by  the  damps,  has  not  fpared  even  the  marble.  Here 
we  are  at  once  led  to  refleft  on  the  frail ry  of  man,  whatever  his  rank,  and  the  perilhable 
nature  of  thofe  works,  which  in  his  pride  he  dared  to  confecrate  to  immortality. 

The  choir  of  the  monks  of  the  Efcuriai  is  above  the  great  door  of  the  church,  and 
oppofite  the  high  altar.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  paintings  in  frefco,  the  fubje&s 
of  which  have*relation  to  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  pulpit,  notwithftanding 
its  enormous  fize,  turns  upon  a  pivot  wkh  furprifing  facility.  Behind  the  choir  is  a 
mafter-pieceof  fculpture;  a  Chrift  in  marble,  of  the  natural  fize;  it  is  the  work  of . 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  by  whom  the  Conftable  de  Bourbon  was  killed  upon  the  walls  of 
Rome. 

From  the  fides  of  the  choir  begins  a  gallery  which  runs  along  the  two  fronts  of  the 
church,  and  communicates  by  four  doors  to  the^firft  (lory  of  the  monaftery  ;  it  is  inter- 
fered by  feveral  fpaces  between  the  joints  and  pillars  which  fupport  the  congregation. 
Thither  I  frequently  went,  that  I  might  feel  thofe  fenfations,  which  the  minds  of  perfons 
the  leaft  devout  are  fufceptible  of  at  the  folemn  afpeft  of  a  templet  That  of  the  Efcuriai 
<lifpofes  one  more  than  any  other  to  fuch  meditations.  Its  mafs,  the  folidity  of  which 
has  already  furvived  its  founder,  who  fleeps  within  its  walls,  a  I  mod  two  centuries,  and 
will  furvive  him  for  twenty  more ;  the  memory  of  this  imperious  monarch,  which  for  a 
long  time  paft  receives  no  other  tribute  there  than  funeral  prayers,  and  whofe  (hade  is 
fuppofed  to  wander  in  this  melancholy  monument  :>f  his  fear  and  his  piety  ;  the  volume 
of  a  hundred  voices  making  the  roofs  echo  with  the  praifes  of  the  eternal  Being ;  all 
thefe  difpofe  the  mind  to  that  ferious  reflection,  which  is  far  more  pleafing  to  the  foul 
than  the  giddy  diflipations  of  the  world. 

But  let  us  finiih  the  description  of  the  other  beauties  contained  within  the  Efcuriai. 
On  leaving  the  gallery,  one  of  which  is  on  each  fide  the  church,  we  pafs  a  long  corridor, 
Called  The  Hall  of  Battles,  becaufe  the  paintings  reprefent  feveral  between  the  ancient 
Kings  of  Spain  and  the  Moors.  The  attitudes,  drefles,  and  lively  colouring  excite  the 
admiration  of  all  connoiffeurs. 

I  cannot,  however,  avoid  mentioning  the  two  great  cloifters :  they  are  paved  with 
marble,  and  are  excellently  proportioned.  The  paintings  in  frefco  of  the  lower  cloifter 
are,  perhaps,  more  extolled  than  they  deferve.  In  feeking  for  the  effetts  of  perfpec- 
tive,  and  brilliant  colouring,  one  meets  with  difappointment  \  but  the  admirer  of  heads 
full  of  expreflion,  and  the  great  and  vigorous  forms  of  the  fchool  of  Michael  Angelo, 
will  return  more  than  once  to  examine  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
painted  in  almoft  coloffal  figures  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  round  the  cloifter. 

Both  the  cloifters  are  entered  by  narrow  and  obfeure  corridors.  The  chief  defed  in 
the  architefture  of  the  Efcuriai,  is  that,  in  general,  the  principal  obje&s  are  not  placed 
,  fo  as  to  have  the  beft  effeft.  The  portal  and  great  flaircafe  are  feen  but  by  accident. 
There  is  a  fine  inner  court  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  arches,  of  a  fimple  but  noble 
ftile  of  architecture ;  the  center  is  occupied  by  a  fmall  temple,  which  is  perhaps  the  moft 
regular  piece  of  architedure  in  the  Efcuriai :  but  it  feems  to  hide  itfelf  from  the  eyes  of 
the  curious. 

The  great  cloifter  below,  which  communicates  with  the  capitulary  hall,  is  hung  with 
feveral  paintings  by  Titian,  and  one  by  Velafquez,  reprefenting  the  fons  of  Jacob  bring- 

*  Time,  which  deftroyi  all  things,  has  given  ftrcngth  to  itt  walls, 
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ing  him  the  bfoody  garment  of  their  brother  Jofcph  ;  a  painting  the^effeft  of  which  is 
admirable ;  a  virgin  by  Raphael ;  a  St,  Jerom  by  Guerchino ;  three  pieces  by  Rubens, 
and  three  by  Spagnoletto.     But  the  pieces  moll  to  be  admired  in  the  capitulary  hall,  are 
.  three  mafterly  paintings  by  Guido. 

The  grand  cloifter  below  has  a  communication  with  the  old  church  of  the  monaftery. 
This  as  well  contains  fome  paintings  worthy  of  attention  ;  feveral  by  Titian;  three  by 
Spagnoletto,  remarkable  for  beauty  of  colouring ;  and  one,  by  Raphael,  which,  for 
its  beauty,  nbblenefs  of  its  figures,  corre&nefs  of  drawing,  and  every  excellence  that 
chara&erifes  the  inimitable  talent  of  this  great  matter  is  fuperior  to  all.  I  have  feen 
connoiffeurs  view  it  with  tranfport,  and  flied. tears  of  admiration,  before  this  fublime 
matter-piece,  without  thefe  delicious  impreflions  being  weakened  by  the  fantaftical  union 
of  perfons  it  prefents :  thefe  are  the  Virgin  Mary,  Chrift,  and  St.  Jerom  in  a  cardinal's 
habit,  reading  to  them  the  bible,  while  the  angel  Raphael  introduces  to  the  divine  group 
young  Tobit,  advancing  with  a  timid  air  to  prefent  his  fifh.  The  laft  circumftance  has 
given  this  piece  the  appellation  of  Madonna  del  Pez  (Our  Lady  of  the  fifli)  *.  Itls  in- 
conceivable how  the  genius  of  Raphael  could  ftoop  to  this  ftrange  compofition,  un- 
doubtedly, prefcribed  him,  and  yet  in  the  execution  leave  no  marks  of  fuch  compulsion. 
If  his  e*quifite  tafte  was  not  difgufted  by  a  diffonance  which  (hocks  the  leaft  delicate,  what 
becomes  of  the  rules  of  art,  and  the  precepts  of  reafon  ? 

EVen  after  admiring  the  Madonna  del  Pez,  one  may  look  with  delight  on  the  fuperb 
piece  of  Titian  (the  laft  Supper)  which  takes  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  refe&ory  of 
the  monks. 

In  the  upper  cloifter,  among  fome  paintings,  not  above  mediocrity,  we  may  notice  a 
few  by  Spagnoletto,  one  particularly  which  reprefents  Jacob  guarding  his  flocks,  and 
one  by  Navarette,  known  by  the  name  of  the  dumb,  and  whom  Philip  II.  called  the 
Titian  of  Spain. 

The  ftaircafe  which  leads  from*  the  lower  to  the  upper  cloifter,  muft  not  be  paffed 
over  in  filence.  The  four  fides  of  the  frize  and  the  ceiling  are  painted  in  frefco  by 
Giordano,  and  reprefent  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin>  the  accomplifhment  of  the  vow  of 
Philip  II.  and  the  arrival  of  that  monarch  at  the  celeftial  court. 

On  the  firft  landing-place  of  the  ftaircafe  there  are  little  cloifters,  which  lead  to  the  . 
library  of  the  Efcurial,  lefs  remarkable  for  the  number  of  volumes  it  contains  than  for 
the  choice  of  them,  and  more  particularly  the  Arabic  and  Greek  manufcripts*  Art  is 
exhaufted  in  its  decoration ;  and  if  there  be  a  defeft,  it  is  perhaps  in  its  being  too  much 
ornamented.  Every  vacant  fpace  is  filled  with  paintings ;  the  ceiling,  which  is  vaulted, 
is  ornamented  with  Arabefques  and  figures  for  the  moft  part  coloflal,  Tibaldi,  the 
mafter  of  Michael  Angelo,  has  here  difplayed  the  frequently  exaggerating  vigour  of  his 
pencil;  his  forced  attitudes  refemble  contortions ;  his  forms  are  fo  great  as  to  become* 
.  gigantic  and  almoft  monftrous ;  the  (helves  which  contaiti  the  books,  and  which  are  of 
precious  wood,  beautifully  carved,  appear  trifling  by  the  coloflal  figures  of  Tibaldi. 
Above  the  fhelves  are  paintings  in  frefco  by  Barthelemi  Carducho,  which  alfo  fufFer  from 
the  caufe  already  mentioned ;  the  fubje&s  are  taken  from  facred  or  profane  hiftory,  or 
have  relation  to  the  fciences  of  which  the  (helves  below  prefent  us  with  the  elements. 
Thus  the  council  of  Nice  is  reprefented  above  the  books  which  treat  of  theology  5  the  death 
of  Archimedes  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  indicates  thofe  which  relate  to  mathematics,  &c. 

The  middle  of  the  library  is  occupied  by  globes  and  tables ;  upon  one  of  the  latter  is 
afmall  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Philip  IV.,  upon  another,  a  little  temple  of  folid  filver,  t>rria- 

*  The  engraving  of  this  piece,  published  in  1,7811  by  Sclnta*  one  of  the  moft  able  artifts  in  Sp*iri,  givit 
but  a  faint  idta  of  the,  noble  appearance  and  harmony  of  the  chara&crs  in  this'  magnificent  painting. 
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mented  with  lapis  lazzuli  and  precious  .(tones.  Round  thefe  are  ranged  all  the  ancef- 
tors  of  Ann  of  Neubourg,  wifjp  of  Charles  II. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  (helves  are  portraits  of  Charles  V.,  and  of  the  three  Phi- 
lips his  fucceflbrs  to  the  throne  of  Spam.  Ye  philofophers,  who,  after  having  read  what 
I  have  written,  (hall  vifit  this  library,  (lop  before  the  portrait  of  Philip  II.,  painted  with 
great  exa&nefs  by  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz j  contemplate  his  grave  and  aultere  phyfiognomy, 
and  you  will  read  an  abridgement  of  the  hi  (lory  of  his  reign  ;  but  communicate  not  the 
refult  of  your  reflexions  to  the  monks  who  accompany  you,  this  would  be  a  bad  re* 
turn  for  the  obliging  reception  you  will  meet  with.  Should  you  bring  prejudices  with 
you  to  the  Efcunal  againft  the  Spaniards  in  general,  or,  what  would  be  more  excufable, 
againft  the  monks  in  particular,  you  will  certainly  lay  them  afide,  after  having  paffed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  Jerony  mites  of  this  monaftery  j  you  will  be  convinced  that, 
even  under  the  religious  habit,  the  Spaniard  frequently  conceals  much  comphufance  and 
rfcal  goodnefs  of  heart.  For  the  truth  of  what  I  here  fay,  1  may  appeal  to  two  learned 
Danes,  who  arrived  at  the  Efcurial  in  1783  to  fatisfy  their  learned  curiofity,  and  who 
were  perfe&ly  well  received  by  the  monks,  notwithftanding  the  difference  of  their  man- 
ners, language,  and  religion  *•  They  were  lodged  in  the  convent,  and  provided  with 
every  thing  they  could  wifli  with  the  mod  generous  hofpitality.  All  the  treafures  of 
the  library  were  opened  to  them,  and  they  paffed  two  months  in  examining  and  making 
extra&s  from  fuch  manufcripts  as  excited  their  curiofity. 

.  The  obliging  generofity  they  experienced  on  this  occafion  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  manufcripts  entrqfted  to  their  infpe&ion  were  then  unknown  to  the  public,  except 
by  a  few  extracts  given  of  them  by  a  Spaniard,  named  Caffiri,  in  two  volumes  in  folio, 
'which  are  far  from  completing  the  extenfive  plan  the  monk  propofed  to  himfelf.  After 
his  death,  they  were  configned  to  another  of  the  fathers  of  the  Efcurial* 

The  manufcripts  are  not  kept  in  the  great  library,  which  is  open  to  all  comers  every 
morning  and  evening  dyring  the  (lay  of  the  court,  but  in  a  large  hall  above,  always  (hut 
up  ;  and  to  which  all  the  books  profcribed  by  the  Spani(h  orthodoxy  are  fent.  The 
portraits  of  fuch  natives  of  Spain  as  have  diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  the  fciences,  arts, 
or  in  literature  are  hung  round  the  hall,  and  the  number  of  the  learned  in  Spain  is  more 
confiderable  than  out  of  that  country  is  generally  conceived. 

In  the  library  of  the  Efcurial  the  books  are  placed  the  contrary  way,  fo  that  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  are  outwards  and  contain  their  titles  written  on  them.  I  afked  the  reafon 
for  this  cuftom ;  and  was  told  that  Arius  Montanus,  a  learned  Spaniard  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  whole  library  had  ferved  as  a  foundation  for  that  of  the  Efcurial,  had  all 
his  books  placed  and  infcribed  in  that  manner j  which  no  doubt  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  mod  commodious  method  of  arranging  them j  that  he  had  introduced  his  own 
method  into  the  Efcurial ;  and,  fince  his  time,  and  for  the  fake  of  uniformity,  it  had 
been  followed  with  refpeft  to  the  books  afterwards  added.  This  explanation  proves 
nothing  but  the  oddity  of  one  man,  and  an  attachment,  common  to  mod  men,  to  eftab- 
liflied  cuftoms,  efpecially  when  in  themfelves  they  are  alrnoft  indifferent 

In  a  fmall  room  adjoining  the  great  upper  cloifter  one  is  delighted  with  an  annuncia- 
tion, by  Paul  Veronefe ;  a  nativity,  by  Tintoret j  a  defcent  from  the  crofs,  and  a  St. 
Margaret,  frightened  by  the  apparition  of  a  dragon,* by  Titian ;  but  more  efpecially  one 
by  the  fame  mafter,  which  is  called  the  glory  of  Titian^  either  onaccount  of  its  excellence, 

*  Mr.  Moldcnhauer,  at  prcfent  Chief  Librarian  at  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  and  Mr.  Tychfen* 
Profcrflor  of  the  Uaiverfity  of  Gottingen.  Both  have  enriched  German  literature  with  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  in  the  Efcurial. 
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or  becaufe  it  reprefents  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  admitted  to  celeftial  glory,  in  prefence 
of  the  principal  patriarchs  of  the  ancient  law. 

A  fmall  cabinet  adjoining  to  this  hall  contains  feveral  relics,  one  of  the  miraculous 
urns  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  an  old  manufcript  of  the  life  of  St.  Therefa,  written  by 
herfelf,  &c. 

Shall  I  yet  fpeak  of  feveral  chef  d'oeuvres  which  are  feen  on  defcending  from  the 
King's  apartment  to  the  church  ?  of  a  defcent  from  the  crofs,  by  Spagnoletto  ;  and  a 
large  pi&ure  reprefenting  Lot  and  hisdaughters,  one  of  the  moft  ftrikmg  in  the  Efcu- 
rial, by  the  Chevalier  Maxime ;  of  another  much  fmaller,  by  Reubens,  in  which  feve- 
ral martyrs  are  grouped  in  fuppliant  attitudes  round  the  throne  of  the  Virgin. 

This  laft  piece  is  placed  near  the  fmall  faloon,  and  faces  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  monaftery,  in  which  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos  loft 
his  life  ;  not  by  order  of  Philip  II. ,  but  by  ftarving  himfelf  to  death  through  defpair  ;  a 
circumftance,  it  is  faid,  much  more  attributable  to  the  violence  of  his  untraSable  cha* 
rafter  than  the  feverity  of  his  father.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  Efcurial  that  the  true 
account  of  a  tranfaftion,  which  (lamps  with  horror  the  memory  of  its  holy  founder,  can 
reafonably  be  expe&ed  to  be  met  with. 

I  fhould  never  finifli,  were  I  to  defcribe  all  the  curious  paintings  in  the  Efcurial. 
Thofe  who  wHh  for  a  more  complete  nomenclature  of  the  curiofities  of  the  monaftery, 
called  by  fome  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  may  confult  the  defcription,  in  folio, 
given  of  it  by  Father  Ximenez,  one  of  its  monks,  and  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Pons,  a 
lover  of  the  fine  arts  who  died  lately,  and  who,  in  the  feventeen  volumes  of  his  Travels 
in  Spain,  has  confecrated  one  entirely  to  a  defcription  of  the  Efcurial.  What  I  have 
faid  is  fufficient  to  inform  my  readers,  that  it  is  to  its  rich  colledion  of  pictures  the 
Efcurial  owes  its  reputation ;  and  that  if  it  were  defpoiled  of  this  part  of  its  riches ;  if 
the  court  fhould  not  come  to  refide  there  every  year,  with  its  train,  vthe  Efcurial  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  great  convent,  much  more  ftriking  from  its  mafs  and  folidity, 
than  the  magnificence  of  its  decorations.  v 

It  has  a  narrow  terrace  on  each  fide,  whence  the  eye  commands,  towards  the  eaft,  a 
very  extenfive  but  little  varied  profpeft.  The  Abbe  de  Vayrac  and  Colmenar  particu- 
larly fpeak  of  its  extenfive  park.  For  my  part,  I  faw  nothing  in  the  environs  but 
thinly  planted  woods  full  of  rocky  eminences,  interfered  with  meadows,  which  are 
feldom  green,  and  flocked  with  innumerable  herds  of  deer,  but  no  inclofure,  no  park, 
according  to  our  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  in  fhort,  nothing  prefenting  that  appearance 
of  grandeur  an<J  magnificence,  which  we  naturally  expeft  fhould  accompany  a  royal 
manfion, 

from  the  terrace  you  defcend  by  fleps  cut  in  the  fide  to  a  garden  neither  large  nor 
handfome ;  not  even  carefully  cultivated.  At  the  end  of  the  terrace,  to  the -weft,  is  aa 
out-houfe  adjoining  to  the  grand  edifice,  but  of  a  more  elegant  architecture.  It  communi- 
cates behind  with  a  new  building,  parallel  to  the  principal  front  of  the  convent,  and! 
which  comprifes  the  fleeping  rooms  of  the  Cafa  de  los  Infantes. 

This  building,  placed  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  fronting  the 
winds  which  force  their  way  through  the  narrow  paffes,  contributes  to  check  their 
violence.  It,  however,  does  not  prevent  their  effefts  from  being  very  perceptible, 
cfpecially  during  the  feafon  which  the  court  pafles  at  the  Efcurial.  They  are  the  more 
troublefome  from  their  parting  along  the  front  to  the  north,  and  impetuoufly  fweeping 
the  oblong  fpace  which  feparates  it  from  the  apartments  allotted  to  the  minifters,  and 
fome  of  the  clerks  in  office,  and  wh'ch  you  are  obliged  to  crofs  to  go  from  the  convent 
to  the  village.    If  the  exaggerated  accounts  given  to  ftrangers  are  to  be  believed,  thefe 
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furious  winds  not  only  Hop  thofe  who  are  walking  towards  them,  „  make  them  ftagw 
ger,  and  fometimes  throw  them  down,  but  they  blow  with  fuch  violence  againft  the 
carriages  ftationed  before  the  palace,  as  fometimes  to  remove  them  from  their  places. 
I,  however,  have  never  met  with  any  of  thefe  wonderful  exhibitions  in  my  different  vifits 
to  this  place,  although  on  this  walk  called  Lqnja,  leading  from  the  convent  to  the  village, 
there  are  frequent  whirlwinds ;  to  do  away  the  inconvenience  of  which  to  foot  paflfen- 
gers,  a  few  years  ago  a  fubterraneous  and  vaulted  gallery  of  hewn  flone  was  conftru&ect, 
called  La  Mi 'na>  which  runs  under  the  whole  ceiling;  (heltered  by  this  ixn  penetrable  roof, 
one  may  brave  the  fury  of  the  elements  in  all  weathers,  and  disregard  the  winds  which 
roar  above  one's  head.  The  idea  is  faid  to  have  been  given  by  M.  de  Maflbnes,  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  who  died  foon  after  the  gallery  was  finifhed,  and  whom  we  have  feen 
ambaflador  in  France,  after  having  attended  the  congrefe  of  Aix  la  Ghapelle,  which 
brought  him  into  notice.     This  is  a  mode  of  obtaining  celebrity  at  eafy  expence. 

The  fituation  of  the  Efcurial  renders  the  walks  in  the  environs  painful ;  you  may 
wander  with  pleafure,  however,  in  a  valley  between  the  front  to  the  fouth  and  a  moun- 
tain, which  oppofes  to  it  its  high  and  woody  top.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  pro* 
duces  frefh  profpe&s  at  every  ftep,  and  favours  the  rapid  fait  of  feveral  rivulets  which 
meander  through  the  copfes. 

A  pleafing  melancholy  creeps  over  one  liftening  to  the  diftant  murmurs  of  thefe  rills, 
which  are  heightened  by  the  ruftling  of  the  trees,  often  rudely  treated  by  the  north 
wind ;  to  thefe  are  added  the  hollow  belling^  of  the  deer,  which  in  rutting  time  reftlefsly 
wander  under  their  foades/  This  valley  flopes  in  a  gentle  defcent-  from  the  Cazino  of 
the'infant  Don  Gabriel  to  that  built  by  the  prefent  King  when  prince  pf  Aflurias,  Thefe 
two  little  houfes  are  fitted  up  within  with  more  elegance  than  could  be  expe&ed  from 
their  modeft  exterior.  That  efpecially  called  the  Princ&%  contains  fome  of  the  richeft 
and  mod  highly  finifhed  fculpture,  gilding,  joinery,  and  lockfinith's  work  that  can  be  y 
Charles  IV.  collected  there  a  great  number  of  paintings,  fome  of  which  with  refpeft  to 
their  fize  and  fubjedt,  might  be  better  placed  elfewhere  than  in  this  pleafing  habitation  ; 
*  the  heads  of  the  apoftles*  for  example,  melancholy  produ&ions  of  Spagnoletto,  whofe 
pencil  feems  to  have  been  exclufively  employed  on  penitentiary  fubje&s.  This  palace 
in  miniature  would  be  far  better  furniflhed,  were  no  other  pieces  left  than  cheerful  land* 
fcapes,  fome  of  the  belt  paintings  of  Madrid  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  the  two  fea  pieces  by 
Vernet,  of  which  Louis  XVI.  a  few  years  ago  made  a  prefent  to  the  prince  of  Aftu- 
rias, who  teftified  a  defire  of  poffeflSng  at  leaft  fome  of  the  produ&ions  of  that  grand 
mafter.  •  Thefe  are  not  the  only  ones  5  Vernet  painted  the  whole  of  the  pannels  of  a 
cabinet,  the  dimenfions  of  which  were  fent  to  him  by  the  prince.  The  inimitable  talent 
of  Vernet  is  cbnfpicuous  in  them  all,  and  if  pofterity  ,(hould  be  ignorant  of  their  being 
painted  in  1782,  they  will  be  thought  to  be  the  produ&iorisof  his  prime. 

The  little  lodge  of  the  infant  Don  Gabriel,  which  his  brother  Don  Antonio  now 
inhabits,  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  prince  his  brother,  and  not  fo  much  ornamented.  It 
had  three  or  four  of  the  bed  pieces  of  Spagnoletto,  efpecially  a.  St.  Peter,  remarkable 
for  accuracy  and  expreffion,  though  it  rtright  be  more  admired  in  another  place.  But 
none  would  banilh  from  the  collection  two  heads,  one  by  Gorregio*  the  other  by  Mu- 
rillo,  both  of  exquifite  grace  and  foftnefs.  The  infant  Don  Gabriel,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  in  a  prince,  who  united  the  knowledge  of  a  connoiffeur  and  the  zeal  of  an  amateur^ 
not  fatisfied  with  encouraging  the  arts,  cultivated  them  himfelf,  and  hung  with  drawings 
by  the  greateft  matters  one  of  the  cabinets  of  this  lodge. 
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Chap.  VIII. — The  palace  at  Madrid.— Buen  Retiro.—Piflure  of  the  three  laji  reigns. 

The  walk  called  El  Prado. — Botanic  garden.— Cabinet  of  natural  hi/lory '•— Academy  of 
the  fine  arts. — The  Plaza  Majar. 

'  WE  will  now  take  leave  of  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  and  gloomy  beauties  of 'the 
Efcuriah,  and  conduct  the  reader  to  Madrid  by  one  of  the  fined  roads,  it  is  true,  but 
acrofs  one  of  the  moft  barren  countries  in  Europe.  There  is,  however,  as  we  defefend 
from  the  hill  on  which  the  monaftery  ftands,  a  fmall  foreft  of  beech,  which  affords  an 
agreeable  profpeft.  To  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  HI.,  innumerable  herds  of 
flags,  which  paid  but  ltttle  attention  to  the  noife  of  carriages  paffing,  were  feen  feeding 
among  horfes  and  oxen.  Startled  by  a  falfe  alarm  they  were  feen  to  file  off,  bounding 
before  the  traveller,  whom  they  appeared  to  challenge,  to  the  courfe.  The  meafures  - 
adopted  by  Charles  IV.  have  leffened  their  number  and  increafed  their  timidity.  In 
palling  through  the  foreft  between  the  trees  feveral  ponds  are  difcovered,  whofe  rural 
banks  invite  to  contemplation  ;  farther  on  a  folitdiy  houfe  offers  an  afylum  to  loft^wan- 
derers.  This  is  the  farm-houfe  of  the  monks  of  the  Efcurial,  whom,  in  fpite  of  their 
affability,  I  cannot  forgive  enjoying  fuch  hurtful  opulence.  According  to  a  calculation* 
the  exa&nefs  of  which  cannot  be  fufpe&ed,  their  annual  revenues  amount  to  upwards 
of  feven  hundred  thoufand  livres  (above  29,0001.).  .  * 

After  having  quitted  this  foreft  we  meet  with  no  more  trees  until  we  approach  the 
Manzanares.     This  Very  fmall  river  runs  at  fome  diftance  from  the  foot  of  the  heights.; 
upon  which  Madrid  is  fituated.     It  is  almoft  always  (hallow  enough  to  allow  carriages  * 
to  ford  over.     There  are,  however,  two  great  bridges*  over  it,  that  of  Segovia,  and  that 
of  Toledo;     The  former,  built  by  Philip  II.,  is  fo  difproportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  •• 
Manzanares,  as  to  have  caufed  that  remark  which  attention  would  convince  an  ob- 
ferver  is  greatly  out  of  place— that  fine  bridge  only  wants  a  riven     At  the  bottom  it 
merits  neither  the  praife  nor  the  point  of  the  epigram*    The  apparently  difproportionate  - 
dimenfions*  of  mtfny  bridges  befide  this  in  Spain  have  a  very  reafonable  origin.  .  Spam 
is  interfered  in  almoft  every  direftion  by  long  chains  of  mountains,  whofe  fummits,  not- 
withftanding  the  heat  of  the  climate,  are  frequently  covered  with  fnow;  the*  rivulets,,  . 
and  the  rivers  which  defcend  from  their  fides,  have  ufually  but  a  fmall  ftream  of  water, . 
becaufe  droughts  are  frequent  in  the  provinces  through  which  they  run;  but  when - 
abundant  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  fnow  increafe  their  volume,  the  beds  of  the  rivers 
are  the  more  extended  for  their  not  being  deep,  and  filling  with  fand ;  to  anfwer  which 
circumftance,  although  it  feldom  occurs,  the  dimenfions  of  their  bridges  are  calculated. . 
They  are  folidly  conftru&ed  on  account  of  the  fudden  rifings  of  the  rivers,  and  their 
apparently  difproportionate  length  »  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  might  arife 
from  an  overflowing.     Whole  ages  and  nations  muft  not  be  accufed  of  ignorance  and . 
ftupidity,  becaufe  we  cannot  at  firft  difcover  th?  reafon  for  certain  cuftoms  and  pra&ices. . 

Madrid  makes  a  good  appearance  on  entering  it  from  the  EfcuriaL     After  having 
pafled  the  Manzanares,  we  proceed  along  a  part  of  a  fine  road,  planted  with  trees,  which 
leads  from  the  capital  to  Pardo,  a  royal  manfion  about  two  leagues  from  Madrid,  Where  * 
the  court  refided  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year, 
but  which  his  fucceffor  but  feldom  frequents,  to  {hoot  in  the  woods  about  this  mournful 
chateau.     The  road  runs  for  fome  time  along  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares,  and  on  the  - 
oppofite  fide  we  fee  an  ancient  country  refidence  of  the  Kings  o£  Spain,  the  Cafa  del: 
Gamfo,  but  which  has  been  jiegle&ed  by  the  family  of  Bourbon* . 
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The  gate  of  St.  Vincent,  by  which  we  enter,  is  new  and  tolerably  elegant.  We  after- 
wards afcend  with  much  difficulty  to  the  palace,  which  (landing  alone  upon  an  eminence, 
without  either  terrace,  park,  or  garden,  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  citadel  than  that 
of  a  refidence  of  one  of  the  mod  powerful  monarchs  in  the  world  ;  but  as  we  approach,  it 
flrikes  one  differently.  Its  form  is  almoft  fquare,  and  there  is  a  fpacious  court  in  the 
middle,  around  which  are  large  piazzas.  The  apartments  and  offices  of  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  court  are' upon  the  ground  floor,  which  they  wholly  occupy.  A  fine 
marble  (lair- cafe  leads  to  the  firft  ftory,  the  fides  of  which  are  richly  decorated.  The 
King's  apartments  are  of  the  mod  magnificent  dimenfions.  The  hall,  in  which  the 
throne  is  placed,  (clfalon  de  los  reynos^)  may  be  admired  even  by  thofe  who  have  feen 
the  gallery  of  Verlailles.  The  different  drefies  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  are  painted 
in  frefco  upon  the  ceiling  by  a  Venetian  named  Tiepolo.  Fine  vafes,  little  ftatues,  and 
antique  buds  are  diftributed  upon  all  the  tables.  Almoft  the  whole  of  the  ornaments 
are  of  Spanifh  production*  The  looking-glafles,  perhaps  the.largeft  in  Europe,  were 
manufactured  at  St.lldefonfo,  as  well  as  the  glafs  of  the  windows.  The  tapeftry  was 
made  in  a  manufactory  near  the  gates  of  Madrid  ;  and  the  inexhauflible  and  variegated 
m  quarries  of  the  peninfula  furnifhed  marble  for  the  tables  and  floors. 

The  apartment  adjoining  is  that  in  which  the  King  dines.  Mengs,  who  painted  the 
ceiling,  the  fubjeft  of  which  is  the  affembly  of  the  gods  and  goddefles  on  Olympus,  has 
difplayed  all  that  rich  and  brilliant  colouring  for  which  he  is  admired.  During  the 
fummer,  the  portraits  of  Philip  II.,  Philip  III.  and  his  Queen,  Philip  IV.,  and  the  Duke 
d'Olivarez,  all  on  horfeback,  painted  by  Velafquez,  and  thofe  of  Philip  V.,  and  the 
Queen4fabella  Farnefe,  his  fecond  wife,  by  Charles  Vanloo,  are  fubftituted  for  the 
tapeftry.  It  1s  not  neceflary  to  be  a  connoiffeur  to  be  (truck  with  the  aftonifhing  fupe- 
riority  of  the  firft  of  thefe.  The  fine  form  of  the  horfe  of  Philip  IV.,  its  fpirit,  and  the 
firm  pofture  of  his  body,  are  above  all  praife. 

This  apartment  opens  into  that  wherein  the  King  gives  audience.  The  ceiling,  which 
reprefents  the  apotheofis  of  Hercules,  is  a  mafter-piece  of  Mengs.  His  laft  painting,  on 
which  he  was  employed  at  Rome  when  the  fine  arts  and  his  friends  were  deprived  of 
him  by  death,  is  placed  in  the  fame  apartment ;  it  is  an  annunciation.  The  Virgin  has 
an  admirable  expreffion  of  modefty  and  fweetnefs ;  but  one  laments  the  angel  Gabriel 
(hould  not  have  a  countenance  and  attitude  more  fuitable  to  his  meflage.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  this  apartment  a 'large  painting  by  the  fame  matter,  the  adoration  of  the 
fhepherds,  in  which  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  finifhed  pieces,  equally  beautiful 
and  full  of  expreffion.  His  works  compofed  the  principal  decoration  of  the  bed-chamber 
of  Charles  III.,'  who  was  delighted  with  the  productions  of  this  eminent  painter.  His 
defcent  from  the  crofs,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  connoiffeurs,  eclipfes  every  thing 
«lfe.  The  eye  is  never  tired  with  contemplating  the  deep  and  tender  grief  of  the  be- 
Iovgd  difciple ;  the  fublime  attitude  of  the  Virgin,  who  in  defpair  expefts  no  comfort  for 
her  lorrows  but  in  heaven j  and  the  fofter,  but  hot  more  afie&ing  affliction  of  the  Mag- 
dalen, who  preferves  all  her  charms  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  general  grief;  and  laftly,  the 
body  of  Chrift,  which  a  friend  of  the  author,  the  Chevalier  Azara^  perfectly  qualified 
.  to  judge  of  what  he  fpeaks,  pronounces  to  be  admirable,  for  the  truth,  the  divine  ap- 
pearance, and  beauty  of  the  fiefh,  which,  unlike  other  painters,  Mengs  has  not  pre- 
fcnted  torn  and  difcoloured  from  long  fuffering. 

The  chamber  next  to  that  in  which  the  throne  is  placed,  is  entirely  filled  with  admi- 
rable paintings  of  the  Italian  fchool.  Among  more  than  a  dozen  capital  pictures  of 
Titian,  is  a  Venus  blindfolding  the  eyes  of  Love ;  and  its  companion,  the  fubjeft  of 
which  is  two  females  of  exquifite  beauty,  with  a  warrior  between  them  erett,  a  copy  of 
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which  is  in  the  Mufeum  at  Paris  ;  Venus  at  her  toilette ;  a  Sifyphus  J  a  Prometheus ; 
and  above  the  reft,  a  painting  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  has  for  its  companion  the  copy 
which  Rubens  made  from  it ;  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mengs,  ferved  only  to  make 
more  confpicuousthe  inimitable  excellence  of  the  original.  Two  pictures  by  Paul  Ve- 
ronefe,  feveral  by  Baffan,  and  a  Judith  by  Tintoret,  are  feen  with  pleafure  in  the  fame 
chamber ;  and  in  the  next  apartment  a  few  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  one  by  Spagnoletto. 

The  fucceeding  apartment  is  in  like  manner  hung  with  pictures ;  particularly,  two 
admirable  pieces  by  Velafquez,  one  of  which  reprefents  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  the  other 
a  Spanifh  general,  to  whom  the  keys  of  a  city  are  given  up. 

In  the  adjoining  apartments,  among  a  great  number  of  paintings  by  the  firft  matters,, 
are  an  adoration  by  Rubens,  and  a  carrying  of  the  crofs  by  Raphael,  which  alone  are 
worth  a  colle&ion*  In  the  firft  Rubens  has  difplayed  all  the  magic  of  his  pencil,  his 
richnefs  of  drapery,  and  all  the  magnificence  of  compofition.  It  is  impoffible  not  to 
be  (truck  by  the  noble  ait1  and  grandeur  of  one  of  the  kings.  His  carriage,  attitude,  and 
retinue  feem  to  announce  him  commiffioned  by  the  univerfe  to  congratulate  its  divine 
author  upon  an  event  of  fuch  importance  to  all  mankind ;  but  the  painting  of  Raphael 
infpires  fentiments  more  affe&ing,  though  not  lefs  fublime.  The  Saviour  of  the  world 
finking  beneath  the  weight  of  his  crofs  rather  than  that  of  his  grief,  and  preserving  in 
the  midft  of  his  perfecutors,  who  force  him  along  and  ill-treat  him,  a  resignation  and 
ferenity  which  would  difarm  cruelty  itfelf ;  appearing  lefs  concerned  for  his  own  fuffer- 
ings,  than  earned  in  endeavouring  to  confole  his  affli&ed  mother,  who  drives  to  foften 
his  perfecutors,  and  the  fupplicating  women  who  are  overcome  with  grief  for  his  fate. 
The  impreflion  which  refults  from  thefe  two  great  compoAtions,  renders  the  mind  almoft 
infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  the  other  paintings  of  Titian,  Vandyck,  Raphael  himfelf, 
and  even  of  little  mafter-pieces  of  Corregio. 

There  are  paintings  of  a  different  kind  in  the  late  apartments  of  the  Infanta  #9  Maria 
Jofephine,  filler  to  the  King ;  this  is  the  profane  fide  of  the  palace  of  Madrid.  In  the  firft 
chamber  is  one  by  Giordano,  in  imitation  of  Rubens,  it  reprefents  the  painter  himfelf 
working  at  the  portrait  of  a  princefs :  there  are  alfo  feveral  voluptuous  paintings  by  this 
matter  of  the  Flemifh  fchool ;  a  combat  of  gladiators,  in  which  the  vigour  of  Lanitanc's 
pencil  is  eafily  difcovered  ;  and  a  capital  piece  by  Pouffin,  the  fubjeft  of  which  forms  a» 
lingular  contrail  to  the  devotional  paintings  of  which  we  have  already  fpokeiu  This  is 
a  dance  formed  by  a  troop  of  nymphs  about  the  ftatue  of  the  god  of  gardens  ;  the  va- 
riety of  their  expreffive  and  graceful  attitudes,  their  eafy  (hape,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
form,  all  breathe  the  pleafures  of  youth  and  love ;  fome  crown  with  garlands  the  ftatue 
of  the  lafcivious  god,  others — But  we  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  the  painting,, 
which  the  modefty  of  the  painter  has  purpofely  placed  in  the  (hade. 

The  adjoining  apartments  are  filled  with  paintings  of  lefs  merk,  if  we  except  a  grand 
compofition  by  Paul  Veronefe,  and  a  piece  by  Lan franc. 

The  dining-room  of  the  infanta  is  highly  embellifhed  by  the  indefatigable  pencil  of 
Luca  Giordano,  whofe  fertile  imagination  aftoniflies  at  firft,  but  ends  with  fatiguing.  In 
a  cabinet  adjoining  to  the  dining-room  are  alfo  fome  pieces  by  Rubens,  and  one  of  the 
beft  portraits  of  Titian ;  that  of  Charles  V.,  of  natural  fize  to  the  knees.  An  engraving 
was  lately  made  from  it  by  a  young  man  of  Madrid,  named  Selma,  who  promifes  to- 
become  an  excellent  artift. 

I  could  yet  mention  many  other  paintings  contained  in  the  apartments  lately  occupied 

by  the  two  Infants,  brothers  to  the  King,  particularly  fome  by  Rubens,   in  which  his' 

-  » 

*  This  Infanta  died  in  18 Jt  j  the  fimplkity  of  hey  manners  and  her  benevolence  have  made  ber  univer- 
fally  regretted. 
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freflinefs  ofxolour,  and  his  livelinefs  of  fancy  (hine  in  their  higheft  fplcndour ;  but  I 
-defift,  left  I  fhouldfatigue  my  readers  by  a  barren  catalogue:  I  have  already  fakl  enough' 
to  fatisfy  thera  that  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Spain  is  one  of  the  moil  valuable  in 
Europe,  >It  is  true  there  are  but  few  paintings  of  the  French  fchool,  but  the  beft  pro- 
ductions of  thofe  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Spain  are  found  in  abundance;  thofe  of  the 
latter  especially,  lefs  known  than  they  deferve  to  be,  are  worthy  of  all  the  attention  of 
connoifieurs ;  the  names  of  Navarette,  Alenzo^Gano,  Lurbaran^  Zerszo,  Cabeza/cro,  Bins 
de  Prado,Joanesr&Lc.9  who  among  their  countrymen  enjoy  a -well  earned  reputation  on 
many  accounts*  are  fcarcely  known  out  of  Spain.  It  is  even  only  by  hearfay  that  names 
much  better' known  enjoy  any  reputation  in  France  ;  ftich  as  Rivera,  called  there  Efpag- 
nolet,*  who  although  a  Spaniard  born,  belongs  rather  to  Italy  than  Spain;  Velafqucz,  re- 
markable  for  his  correclnefs  of  defign  and  perfpe&ive;  and  Murillo^  one  of  the  firft 
painters  in  the  world  for  the  frefhnefs  and  vivid  colouring  of  his  flefh,  and  his  foftnefs 
of  expreffion ;  Murillo  *,  whofe  produftions  for  a  Jong  time  fought  after  in  France,  at 
length  occupy  a  place  in  the  mufeum. 

The  chapel  of  the  palace  contains  nothing  remarkable  of  this  kind,  but  its  architect 
tural  proportions. are  exaft  and  beautiful. 

The  palace  of  Madrid  is  entirely  new.  That  which  Philip  V.  inhabited  having  been 
burned,  the  monarch  wiflied  to  have  it  rebuilt  upon  the  fame  foundation.  An  architect 
from  Piedmont  laid  before  him  a  mod  magnificent  plan,  the  model  of  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  a  neighbouring  building.  Philip  V.  was  deterred  by  the  expence  from  carry- 
ing the  plan  into  execution,  and  adopted  one  more  fimple,  which,  notwithstanding  it 
already  cofts  as  much  as  that  of  the  Italian  architect  would  have  done,  is  not  yet  finifhed. 
Two  wings  have  been  building  to  it  for  thefe  twelve  years  paft,  which  will  give  to  the 
whole  a  lefs  heavy  appearance,  but  muft  hide  the  principal  front. 

One  approaches  towards  this  front  through  a  large  irregular  fquare,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  the  armoria  or  arfenal,  which  contains  a  curious  colle&ion  of  ancient  and 
foreign  arms,  arranged  with  great  order  and  carefully  preferved.  The  mod  remarkable, 
things  here  are  neither  cimeters  fet  with  diamonds,  nor  complete  fets  of  armour  of  dif- 
ferent Kings  of  Spain,  not  even  that  of  St.  Ferdinand  ;  but  thofe  of  the  ancient  American 
warriors.  A  long  enumeration  of  all  thefe  curiofities  is  carefully  made  to  the  traveller, 
when  he  is  admitted  into  the  arfenal,  and  although  he  were  a  Frenchman,  the  fword  worn 
by  Francis  I.  ^t  the  battle  at  Pavia  would  not  be  forgotten.  The  Kings  of  the  Auftriandy- 
nafty  only  inhabited  the  palace  occafionally,  which  looked  on  the  Manzanares,  and  which 
ftood  on  the  fite  of  the  new  palace.  They  refided  during  a  part  of  the  year  at  a  fort  of 
country-houfe,  lituated  on  an  eminence  at  the  oppofite  extremity  of  the  town,  called  by 
them  Buen  Retiro.  Philip  V.  was  highly  partial  to  it,  and  made  it  his  fole  refidence 
while  at  Madrid  after  the  deftruction  of  the  ancient  palace  by  fire.  Ferdinand  VI.  had 
no  other,  and  Charles  III.  paffed  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  in  it,  greatly  againft  the  in- 
clination of  his  Queen  Amelia  of  Saxony,  who  was  continually  drawing  vexatious  com- 
parifons  between  the  magnificent  horizon  about  Naples,  which  flie  had  juft  left,  and  the 
naked  and  confined  profpeft  of  this  refidence.  No  royal  abode  had  ever  lefs  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  palace  than  Buen  Retiro  ;  it  is  a  deformed  colle&ion  of  fymmetrical  parts 
entirely  devoid  of  any  thing  ftriking.  It  neverthefefs  contains  a  long  fuite  of  rooms* 
which  might  at  a  trifling  expence  be  made  inhabitable.  The  gardens,  which  they  front, 
are  without  water,  much  negle&ed,  and  are  now  ufed  as  a  public  walk.  There  are  a 
,few  ftatues  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  curious  ;  that  of  Charles  V.  trampling  upon 

#  In  Trance,  where  aimed  all  foreign  names  ai  e  disfigured,  he  is  called  Morillos. 
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a,  monfter,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  emblem  of  herefy;  and  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
Philip  IV.  by  an  able  fculptor  of  Florence.  The  palace  of  Retiro  contained  alfo  many 
valuable  pittures  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  have  been  removed  to  the  new  palace. 
The  fumptuous  apartment  called  the  talon  is  remarkable  for  its  ceiling,  painted  by  Gior- 
dano. It  is  an  allegorical  reprefentation  of  the  ihftitution  of  the  order  of  the  golden- 
fleece. 

I  (hall  mention  only  two  other  paintings  in  this  palace.  One  of  Philip  V.  in  years, 
feated  by  the  fide  of  his  wife  Ifabella  of  Farnefe,  and  furrounded  by  all  his  family. 
Charles  Vanloo  has  perhaps  difplayed  too  much  magnificence  in  the  decoration  of  the 
hall ;  the  figures  he  has  painted  have  in  confequence  a  palenefs  from  the  furplus  of  bril- 
liancy in  the  furniture  ;  neverthelefs  one  cannot  behold  without  intereft  an  affemblage 
t>f  fo  many  perfons  who  have  filled  eminent  parts  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 

The  other  pi&ure  is  lefs .remarkable  from  the  merit  of  its  cotnpofition  than  from  the 
fcene  it  prelents.  This  is  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the  lad  {olemn  Auto  dafey  which 
was  celebrated  in  1680,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  of  Madrid,  in  prefence  of  the  whole  court 
of  Charles  II.  The  balconies  appear  full  of  fpectators,  excited  equally  by  devotion  and 
curiofity.  The  fatal  tribunal  is  raifed  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare.  The  judges  there 
wait  for  their  pale  and  disfigured  victims,  who,  covered  with  melancholy  emblems  of  the 
torments  prepared  for  them,  are  about  to  hear  their  fentence.  Some  receive  the  lad 
exhortation  of  the  monks,  others  dagger  and  faint  upon  the  fteps  of  the  tribunal.  How 
many  refleftions  naturally  ru(h  on  the  mind  of  the  fpettator ; — but  let  us  turn  our  at- 
tention from  thefe  affli&kig  objefts. 

The  theatre  of  Buen  Retiro  is  ftill  in  good  prefervation  :  the  houfe  is  fmall  but  well 
contrived.  The  ftage,  which  is  fpacious,  opens  at  the  bottom  into  the  gardens  of  the 
palace,  with  which  it  is  on  a  level ;  this  is  favourable  to  theatrical  magic,  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  extend  the  perfpe&ive  and  permit  the  difplay  of  bodies  of  troops  or  a  train  of 
cavalry.  All  thefe  illufions  are  vanifhed;  the  theatre  is  deferted,  its  decorations  are 
covered  with  duft  ;  and  this  theatre  which  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  refounded  with 
the  moft  harmonious  voices,  is  now  condemned  to  mournful  filence,  which  has  been 
but  twice  interrupted  for  thefe  feven-and-thirty  years. 

Thus  do  courts  jchange  their  appearance  according  to  the  tafte  of  the  fovereign.  The 
brilliant  tafte  of  Ferdinand  VI.  naturalized  in  Spain  the  fairy  fcenes  of  the  Italian  theatre* 
under  the  dire&iori  of  Farinelli  the  mufician,  whofe  talents  acquired  him  a  diftinguifhed 
favour,  at  which  no  perfon  murmured,  becaufe  he  modeftly  enjoyed  without  abufing  his 
good  fortune.  Under  Charles  III.  Euterpe  and  Terpfiqhore  loft  their  influence  :  this 
monarch,  more  fimple  in  his  manners,  more  uniform  in  his  tafte,  and  infenfible  to  pro- 
fane pleasures,  banifhed  them  from  his  refidence,  and  confined  himfelf  to  the  protection 
of  the  filent  arts,  the  fcienccs,  and  virtue.  A  Itranger  to  the  tender  pafiion ;  and  al- 
though benignant,  yet  almoft  entirely  infenfible  to  friendflrip,  during  his  whole  reign  of 
thirty  years  continuance,  if  the  Marquis  Squillaci  be  excepted,  who  was  near  being  fatal 
to  him,  and  an  Italian  valet  de  chambre  (Pini),  who  yet  never  enjoyed  but  an  obfeure 
and  fubaltern  degree  of  eftecm,  he  had  not  one  favourite ;  and  protected  from  the  fe- 
duftion  of  the  fenfes  by  his  religious  difpofition,  he  pafled  twenty-nine  years  of  his  life' 
(rare  example  among  Sovereigns !)  without  either  wife  or  miftrefs.  In  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  prefence,  the  libertine  was  obliged  to  follow  his  pleafures  in  fecrefy ;  fo 
that  never  was  there  a  court  where  lefs  gallantry  was  difplayed  than  at  that  of  CharlesIII. 

At  that  of  Charles  IV.,  lefs  &uftere  than  his  father,  although  pleafure  be  not  expelled, 
it  is  yet  entertained  without  parade  ;  ana  if  favour-  prevail,  it  is  excufable,  fince  it  is 
nobly  difpenfed,  exercifed  with  benignity,  and  makes  as  few  enemies  aspoffible.     This 
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court  has  a  fuperiorky  over  that  of  the  preceding,  by  its  confiding  its  principal  trufts  to 
the  hands  of  Spaniards ;  even  the  Queen,  although  an  Italian;  has  identified  herfelf 
with  the  nation  for  a  long  time  paft ;  whereas  in  the  three  latter  reigns  ftrangers  for 
the  greater  part  filled  all  the  offices  of  truft;  This  circumftance  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to 
hinder  the  explofion  which  other  matters  are  calculated  to  promote.  Finally,  to  com- 
plete the  parallel  of  the  four  reigns  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Spain,  (for  1  ihali  fay 
nothing  of  that  of  Louis  I.,  which  did  not  laft  a  year,)  we  fhall  obferve,  that  they  prefent 
the  rare  difplay  of  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  four  kings,  if  not  great,  or  illuftrious 
for  brilliant  qualities,  yet  virtuous,  humane,  and  fincerely  pious ;  who  may  poflibly 
have  erred  in  their  intentions  of  doing  good,  yet  who  never  did  intentionally  wrong. 

In  the  gardens  of  Buen  Retiro  the  monarch  has  eftablifhed  a  China  manufactory, 
which  ftrangers  have  not  hitherto  been  permitted  to  examine.  It  is  undoubtedly  in- 
tended that  experiments  fhall  be  fecretly  made,  and  the  manufacture  brought  to  fome 
perfedion,  before  it  be  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  curious.  Its  productions  ar£  .to  be 
feen  no  where  except  in  the  palace  of  the  fovereign,  or  in  fome  Italian  courts,  to  which 
they  have  been  fent  as  prefents.  Charles  III.  rendered  their  due  homage  to  our  manufac- 
tures when  he  excepted  the  court  of  Verfailles  from  his  distribution,  notwithftanding 
the  latter  regularly  forwarded  fome  of  the  fined  works  of  our  Seve  manufactory  t<5 
the  Princefs  of  the  Afturias.  Louis  XV.  eftablifhed  this  cuflom,  on  account  of  his 
grand-daughter,  and  his  fucceflbr  did  not  difcontinue  the  pradtice. 

Certain  kinds  of  inlaid  work  which  are  not  yet  much  known  in  Europe  are  wrought 
in  the  fame  edifice.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  Retiro,  its  apartments,  and  its  gardens,. 
are  nearly  abandoned  by  the  court  j  in  recompence,  however,  Charles  III.  has  richly 
embellifhed  the  environs. 

This  ancient  palace  commands  a  public  walk,  which  has  long  been  famous  in  Spaniffc 
comedy  and  romance,  El  Prado.  Its  contiguity  to  the  palace,  its  fhades,  the  unevennefs 
of  the  ground,  every  thing  was  favourable  to  ifitrigue,  but  every  thing  as  well  increafed 
the  danger ;  Charles  III.,  by  levelling  it,  by  planting  it  with  trees,  and  lighting  its  ave- 
nues, by  providing  for  its  being  watered,  and  adorning  it  with  fountains,  fome  of  which,, 
that  of  Cybele,  for  example,  is  very  handfome,  made  a  fuperb  promenade  of  it,  and 
fuch  as  may  be  frequented  at  all  times  with  pleafure  and  in  fafety.  It  forms  a  part  of 
the  interior  inclofure  of  the  city,  and  is  in  length  about  the  fpace  of  half  a  league.  Se- 
veral of  the  principal  ftreets  terminate  here.  That  of  Alcah,  the  wideft  in  Europe, 
croffes  it,  runs  by  the  fide  of  the  gardens  of  the  Retiro,  and  terminates  at  the  gate  of > 
the  fame  name,  which,  although  fomewhat  heavy,  is  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  architec- 
ture in  the  capital.  , 

The  inhabitants  from  all  quarters  refort  hither  on  foot  or  in  carriages  to  meet  and 
breathe  beneath  the  (hade  of  the  long  alleys,  an  air  frefhened  by  waters  fpouted  from 
the  fountains,  and  embalmed  by  exhalations  from  the  fragrant  flowers.  The  co%ncourfe 
of  people  is  frequently  prodigious.  I  have' fometimes  feen  four  or  five  hundred  car- 
riages filing  off"  in  the  greateft  order,  amid  an  innumerable  crowd  of  people  on  foot ;  a 
fpeftacle  which  at  6nce  is  a  proof  of  great  opulence  and  population.  But  a  better  tafte 
were  defirable  in  the  carriages,  and  a  greater  variety  for  the  eye.  Inftead  of  that  mot- 
ley appearance  of  dreffes,  which  in  other  public  places  of  Europe  afford  a  change,  with* 
out  which  there  would  be  no  pleafure,  there  is  nothing  feen  in  the  Prado  on  foot  but 
"women  uniformly  drefled,  covered  with  great  black  or  white  veils,  which  conceal  a  part 
of  their  features  j  and  men  enveloped  in  their  large  mantles,  for  the  moft  part  of  a  dark 
colour ;  fo  that  with  all  its  beauty,  at  the  beft  it  is  but  a  theatre  of  Caftilian  gravity  ; 
.this  is  the  more  apparent,  where  every  evening  at  the  firft  (broke  of  the  angelus  al)  thofe 
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who  are  on  the  walk,  fuddenly  flop  as  if  ftruck  with  palfy,  pull  off  their  hats,  leave  otf 
in  m^dft  of  the  mod  interefting  and  tender  converfation,  and  call  home  their  thoughts 
a  few  minutes  for  devout  contemplation,  Woe»to  the  wretch  who  fhould  dare  to  difturb 
this  filence  of  devotion,  which  the  impious  may  ridicule,  but  which  neverthelefs  poffefles 
fomewhat  afFe&ing,  fomewhat  impofing  event  of  the  philofophical  obferver.  The  prayers 
of  the  angelus  ended,  the  promenade  is  continued,  and  dilbourfeis  refumed.  A  whole 
unanimous  people  concludes,  beneath  the  vault  of  heaven,  its  homage  to  the  Creator, 
Of  what  confequence  that  it  be  through  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  is  not 
therefore  lefs  pure,  nor  yields  the  mind  a  lefs  fweet  confolation-  ' 

The -botanical  garden  adds  not  a  little  to  the  embellifhment  of  the  Prado;  it  was 
formerly  upon  the  road  which  leads  from  Madrid  to  the  caftle  of  Pardo  j  but  Charles" 
III.  a  few  years  before  his  death  removed  it  to  the  fide  of  the  Prado  with  a  low  irjclofure, 
by  which  it  is  ornamented  without  being  concealed ;  it  is  daily  increafing  in  beauty.  The 
botanift  atfached  to  the  fcience,  who  readily  obtains  allowance  to  view  the  garden,  may 
entertain  himfelf  here  delightfully  for  hours  in  the  midft  of  trees  and  plants  from  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  produ&ions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  ranged  in 
fquares  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  names  of  the  plants  are  infcribed 
on  tickets  enclofed  in  little  tubes  of  tin  (luck  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  each  plant ; 
a  very  commodious  and  ufeful  means  of  reference  to  the  beginner.  The  monarch  of 
Spain  it  will  be  eafily  conceived  muft  have  within  his  power  the  means  of  colle&ing, 
particularly  from  the  vegetable  reign,  the  moft  precious  cciie&ion  j  in  whofe  vail  dates 
gave  rife  to  this  line  of  riron, 

1  •'  The  orb  of  day  (hines  evermore  on  Spain." 

In  fo  great  a  diverfity  of  climates  and  foil,  this  immenfe  monarchy  muft  produce 
every  tree,  flirub,  and  plant  which  grows  on  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  It  is  pnly  with- 
in five-and-twenty  years  that  the  advantage  which  thefe  poffeffions  hold  out  has  been  put 
to  profit/  Galvez,  upon  his  acceflion  to  the  administration  of  the  Indies,  ordered  all  the 
officers  in  the  civil  employment  in  the  colonies,  the  military,  and  the  clergy  to  tranfport 
to  Spain  whatfoever  belonging  to  the  three  kingdoms  fhould  be  deemed  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Not  a  year  paffes  without  producing  the  metropolis  either  fome  new  plants  from 
Spani(h  America  or  feed  bulbs  or  flips  which  are  reared  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Ma- 
drid. The  young  botanifts  employed  by  the  court  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  parts, 
accompany  their  exports  with  a  defcription  of  the  plants,  which  they  make  upon  the 
fpot  of  their  growth ;  the  foil  that  fuits  them,  the  kind  of  expofure  which  is  moft  fa- 
vourable to  them,  and  the  care  which  they  require.  •  Following  thefe  inftru&ions  the 
botanical  profeffors  and  above  all  Don  Cafimir  Ortega  entruft  the  diminutive  feed  to 
its  nurfe ;  and  furrounded  by  their  young  care  contemplate  with  delicious  anxiety  the 
different  ftages  of  their  growth  as  they  trace  the  features  by  which  they  have  been  de- 
fcribed.  More  than  once  have  I  attended  their  fitting's  as  inftru&ive  as  they  are  amufing, 
in  which  nature  is  feen  to  prove  here  fubjeclion  to  regular  laws,  and  her  difpofition  to 
make  common  to  all  mankind  the  advantages  and  pleafures  with  which  fhe  has  over- 
fpread  the  earth,  at  intervals  which  ftagger  the  imagination.  Oftentimes  at  thefe  meet- 
ings quefHons  occur  which  are  difficult  of  folution.  Many  a  foreign  plant  demon- 
strates the  infufficiency  of  the  claffes  invented  by  our  learned  men  in  Europe,  and  fome- 
times  it  is  impoflible  to  give  a  plant  its  place  without  afligning  it  an  arbitrary  one. 

What  has  been  attempted  with  fuccefs  in  plants,  I  have  frequently  pleafed  myfelf  with 
the  fancy  of  having  extended  to  the  three  kingdoms  at  one  fcope,  by  allotting  all  the 
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fpace  which  the  botanicalvgarden  leaves  vacant  by  the  fide  of  the  walk  to  a  deftinatioit 
certainly  extraordinary  in  Europe,  and  which  the  monarch  of  Spain  only  could  be  ca- 
pable of  carrying  into  efFeft.    1  would  have  it  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  this  fovereign 
has  principal  colonies  under  his  dominion;    in  thefe  fliould  be    fettled  a   family  of 
Peruvians,  another  of  Mexicans,   another  from  Calefornia,  another  from  Paraguay, 
from  Cuba,  from  the  Canaries,  the  Philippines,  &c.     All  of  them  (hould  preferve  their 
peculiar  drefs  and  manner  of  living,  each  {hould  have  built  a  fimple  habitation  upon 
the  model  of  that  they  had  quitted  ;  and  cultivate  the  trees  and  plants  brought  from 
their  own  country ;  fo  that  furrounded  by  thefe  pleafing  illufions  with  greater  reafon 
than  the  young  Polanore  of  Bourganville  they  might  ftill  fuppofe  themfelves  in  their 
native  foil.     With  what  delight  would  the  curious  of  Europe  flock  in  crowds  to  behold 
this  living  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory';  this  cabinet  unique  in  itfelf,  in  which  the  obje&s 
of  his  attention  would  themfelves  be  the  Cicerone  of  the  traveller.     Here  the  Mexican 
would  be  feen  beneath  the  dude  of  his  fig-tree,  fhaking  it  and  gathering  the  precious 
infe&s  which  colour  our  European  garments ;  there  the  inhabitants  of  Guatimala  would 
cultivate  his  indigo  ;  and  he  of  Paraguay  the  herb  which  conftitutes  his  principal  riches ; 
the  Peruvian,  accompanied  by  the  docile  animal  which  partakes  of  his  labours,  feeds  ■ 
and  clothes  him, 'would  in  concert  with  the  Liiconian  endeavour  to  introduce  the  fame 
cultivation  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  at  home.     Thus  the  exulting  inhabitant  of  the 
metropolis,  without  going  from  the  capital,  .might  pafs  in  review,  as  if  delineated  on  a 
inap,  all  the  colonies  to  which  his  fovereign  gives  laws.     The  imported  colonift  would 
become  accuftomed  to  an  exile,  which  every  thing  would  concur  to  render  agreeable ; 
and  his  fellow  citizens,  feparated  from  him  by  immenfe  feas,  informed  by  him  of  the 
benevolence  and  magnificence  of  their  common  monarch,  would  form  a  higher  idea  of 
his  power,  pride  themfelves  upon  being  his  fubjefts,  become  more  attached  to  his 
government,  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  fee  in  the  Spaniards  of  the  old  world,  their 
countrymen  inftead  of  their  oppreflbrs;    gently  and  pacifically  eflfe£Hng  a  revolu- 
tion which  might  prevent  or  at  lead  retard  the  misfortune  and  danger  of  a  fudden 
reparation. 

Such  a  projeft  may  be  confidered  as  romantic,  yet  the  King  of  Spain  has  entered 
upon  one  of  the  fame  kind,  which  proves  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
fciences.  Jn  the  ftreet  of  Alcala  is  a  large  building  in  which  the  king  has  eftablifhed  a 
cabinet  of  natural  hiftory,*  and  which  already  contains  one  of  the  completeft  collections 
in  Europe  in  metals,  minerals,  marble,  precious'  (tones,  corals,  madrepores,  and 
marine  plants.  The  clafles  of  fifties,  or  birds,  and  efpecially  of  quadrupeds,  are  yet 
very  incomplete ;  but  the  meafures  taken  by  government  will  in  a  little  time  make  them 
as  complete  as  poffible. 

The  minifter  ip  1782  received  an  ample  contribution  from  Peru:  this  was  half  the 
rich  colle&ion  made  during  an  eight  years'  refidence  in  that  ^country  by  Mr.  Dombey, 
an  able  naturalift,  whom  the  court  of  France,  with  the  confent  of  that  of  Spain,  had 
fent  thither,  and  who  brought  back  with  him  the  fruits  of  his  labor  to  Cadiz.  On  his 
arrival  at  this  port  he  did  not  meet  with  that  generous  demeanour  which  is  the  boaft  of 
Spain.  Malevolence,  jealous  of  his  miflion,  excited  a  perfecution  againft  him  which  in- 
jured his  health,  already  impaired,  andfeemed  for  a  (hort  time  to  have  even  influenced 
his  reafon.  He  was  as  it  were  a  prifoner  at  Cadiz  till  he  gave  up  to  the  commiflaries 
of  government  the  moiety  of  hiscolle&ion,  which  he  had  conceived  was  exclufively  in- 
tended for  his  country.  Fortunately  thefe  commiflaries  had  lefs  intelligence  than  ill  will, 
and  in  the  divifion  which  they  made  in  the  prefence  of  Dombey,  the  lot  which,  they 
-fixed  upon  was  not  the  moft  valuable  of  the  two.  He  haftened,  fhortly  after  his  depar- 
ture, 
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tare,  from  a  country  which  had  treated  hira  fo  inhofpitably,  and  carried  with  him  to  France 
what  he  had  been  able  to  fave  from  the  rapacity  of  this  invidious  people*  He  confided 
to  one  of  our  firft  naturalifts,  his  friend  Mr.  L'Horitior,  the  care  of  clalling  the  rich  re- 
mains of  the  collection,  and  making  them  known  to  the  public.  The  health  of  Dom- 
bey  never  recovered  from  the  (hock  it  received,  either  in  Peru,  or  at  Cadiz;  he  died 
fome  years  ago  in  the  flower  of  youth,  exciting  the  regret  of  all  the  learned,  and  the 
tears  of  friendfhip  *.  He  left  feveral  Spanifh  naturaHfts  at  Peru,  vvhofe  learned  re* 
fearches  will  greatly  contribute  to  enrich  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  at  Madrid. 

The  fame  edifice  that  contains  this  cabinet,  and  which  with  the  cuflom-houfe,  built 
alfoby  Charles  IIL^conftitutes  the  principal  ornament  of  the  (beet  of  Alcala,  is  the- 
place  of  meeting  for  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts  {las  nobles  artes) ;  a  circumftance  which* 
produced  the  inscription  on  the  building,  a  motto  equally  happy  and  juft : 

Garolus  III.  naturam  et  artem  fob  mm  tedo  in  publicum  utilitatem  confociavit, 

anno  MDCCLXXIV. 

The  honour  of  inftituting  this  academy  is,  howevever,  due  to  Philip  V. ;  but  Ferdinand 
VI.  being  particularly  devoted  to  it  gave  it  the  name  of  his  patron  San  Fernando  \  and- 
Charles  III.  by  providing  a  comfortable  refidence  has  made  it  much  indebted  to  him.  The 
Minifter  for  foreign  affairs  is  prefident,  and  every  three  years  diftributes  premiums  to  the 
young  ftudents  who  have  produced  the  bed  pieces  in  fculpture  or  painting,  and  the  beftr 
defigns  in  archite&ure.  But  though  there  are  feveral  members  who  have  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  in  thefe  three  arts,  it  muft  be  confefled  that  their  works  of  real  excellence 
are  yet  but  very  few  in  number,  and  that  the  prizes  given  are  rather  to  be  looked  uponr 
as  encouragements  than  merited  rewards.  The  Spanifli  court,  however,  maintains  atr 
Rome  fome  young  ftudents,  who  give  the  molt  flattering  hopes ;  and  fome  of  the  mem-- 
bers  of  the  academy  are  employed  by  it  on  engravings  of  a  part  of  the  numerous  mafter- 
pieces  which  embeHifh  the  different  palaces. 

It  is  not  only  by  forming  artifts  that  the  academy  contributes  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
arts  m  Spaing  it  is  alfo  the  fupreme  tribunal,  to  whofe  decifion  the  plans  of  all  the  facred 
and  profane  edifices  ere&ed  in  the  kingdom  are  to  be  fubmitted  ;  an  inftitution  which, 
in  the  end,  muft  eftablifh  a  good  tafte  upon  the  ruins  of  that  barbarity  which  is  but  too 

^vifible  in  moft  of  the  edifices  of  former  times,  and  of  which  traces  ftill  remain  in  fome 
of  the  gates,  in  the  ancient  fountains,  and  in  moft  of  the  churches  in  the  capital ;  de- 
formed efforts  of  art,  then  in  its  infancy,  which  has  taken  more  pains  to  bring  forth 

•  monftrous  productions,  than  would  be  neceffary  at  prefent  to  produce  works  of  tran- 
fcendent  merit.   Modern  edifices  already  prove  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  under 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.     Befides  the  new  palace  of  Madrid,  we  may  inftance  the  gates 
of  Alcala  and  St.  Vicente,  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  poft-office:  and  particularly  a ; 
fuperb  building  by  the  fide  of  the  Prado  beyond  the  gardens  of  Buen  Retiro  began 
lefs  than  ten  years  ago.     It  is  defigned  for  a  mufaeum  to  which  the  cabinet  of  natural, 
hiftory  is  to  be  tranfported,   and  there  feveral  academies  are  to  hold  their  fittings. 
The  war  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  the  work  for  a  time  but  on  the  return  of  peace  it : 
was  refumed.     This  fine  monument  of  architecture  will  be  the  moft  fuperb  of  any 

*  The  two  Spanifh  botanifla  who  accompanied  Dombey  Don  Hypolito  Chens,  and  Don  Jofeph  Pavon, . 
published  a  woik  in  r794.undcr  the  title  of  Flora  Peruvienfit  et  Chilenjis  Prodromuty  in  which  they  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  ftatc  of  botany  in  Spain.    Four  years  after  their  Sy/tema  vegelabilium  Flora  Peruvian*  et  Chilenjis 
appeared  ;  and  iu  1 799  their  large  work  in  two  volumes  folio  Flora  Peruvian*  el  Chilenjis  which  has  excited 
the  curiofity  of  the  learned  throughout  Europe. 
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in  the  capital,  and  will  add  no  final!  portion  of  fame  to  the  reputation  of  the  architeft, 
Villanueva. 

At  Madrid,  however,  there  are  few  handfome  buildings,  it  is  in  general  well  laid  out: 
the  ftreets,  although  not  in  a  direft  line,  are  for  the  mod  part  wide,  and  tolerably 
straight,  it  is  three  leagues  and  a  half  in  circumference  and  about  three  quarters  of  a 
league  broad  at  its  wided  part.  The'  infrequency  of  rain,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
modern  police,  make  it  one  of  the  cleaned  cities  in  Europe.  But  except  the  Prado 
and  its  avenues,  the  city  has  no  elegance  to  boaft  The  famous  Plaza  Mayor,  which 
the  Spaniards  take  fo  much  pleafure  in  extolling,  has  nothing  in  it  which  juftifies  their 
partiality ;  it  is  quadrangular,  but  at  the  fame  time  irregular,  furrounded  by  buildings ' 
of  five  and  fix  ftories,  fufficiently  uniform,  but  without  ornament,  Under  which  are 
long  arcades.  It  is  illuminated  on  public  occasions,  and  then  it  really  has  an  agreeable 
appearance.  The  auto  dafes  were  formerly  celebrated  in  this  fquare,  with  all  their  ter- 
rible apparatus.  It  is  (till  the  theatre  of  thofe  bulUfights  which  are  called  at  the  royal  feafls 
fildar  reales.  The  hotel  de  ville,  or  town-houfe,  is  in  this  fquare,  in  which  the  hifto- 
rical  academies  holds  its  afTemblies,  and  in  which  is  its  library,  its  mufaeum,  its  manu- 
fcripts,  and  its  medals.  Here  alfo  is  the  market  for  eatables  and  merchandize  of  every 
defcription.  This  concurrence  of  circumdances  has  made  it  the  mod  remarkable  pub- 
lic place  in  the  capital,  and  has  given  it  a  reputation  which,  at  the  time  it  was  firft  built, 
was  perhaps  deferved,  but  which  mud  have  vaniflied  fince  architecture  has  improved  in 
£urope,  and  produced  forty  fquares  preferable  to  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

It  was  much  disfigured  by  the  fire  which  reduced  to  afties  feven  years  ago  almod  the 
whole  of  one  of  its  fides.  What  tends  to  take  off  from  its  appearance,  is  a  number  of  ftalls 
which  prevent  one  from  eroding  in  every  dire&ion.  It  is  nevertheless  that  quarter  which 
gives  the  mod  favourable  idea  of  the  population  of  Madrid  ;  and  if  we  judge  of  it  by 
the  concourfe  of  people  upon  it  at  all  times  of»  the  day,  and  in  the  adjacent  dreets  as 
far  as,  and  including  La  Puerta  del  Sol,  a  dreet  which  is  the  refort  of  the  newfmongers, 
one  fhall  be  led  to  imagine  there  mud  be  a  midake  in  the  enumeration  of  its  inhabitants, 
taken  at  no  more  than  155,672  of  refidentiaries  according  to  the  cenfus  of  1787.  Ac- 
cording toThomasLapez,  who  wrote  ini797,  Madrid  contains  7100  houfes,77  churches, 
44  convents  of  friars,  31  of  nuns,  and  130,980  inhabitants,  exclufive  of  the  garrifon, 
the  hofpital  and  the  foundlings*  the  addition  of  which  three  clafles  of  inhabitants  will 
raife  the  population  to  nearly  the  amount  of  the  cenfus  taken  in  1787.  Government 
has  publiflied  a  new  cenfus  of  Spain  made  in  1797,  and  which  the  official  gazette  an- 
nouncesas  more  exaft  than  that  of  1787  taken  under  the  direction  of  Count  Florida 
Blanca,  with  the  principal  refults  of  which  I  (hall  prefent  the  reader  *. 


Chap.  IX. — Population  of  Spain.— Principal  Churches  of  Madrid.— Painters,  Engravers. 

—  the  Prefs. — Religious  Foundations.  m 

IN  176S  the  Spanifh  government  piade  a  cenfus  of  the  people,  which  it  had  reafon 
to  look  upon  as  defective;  in  the  fird  place,  on  account  of  the  want  of  care  in  taking* 
it,  but  principally  becaufe  it  was  imagined  that  it  had  for  objeft  the  impofition  of  a  new 

*  I  am  hitherto  ignorant  of  the  refult  of  the  cenfus  of  1797.  The  population  of  Spain  will  however 
hereafter  be  known  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  rectors  of  parifhes  having  been 
inftru&ed  to  forward  to  government  a  monthly  lift  of  the  deaths,  births,  and  marriages  within  their  different 
parifhes,  beginning  with  the  prefent  century. 

tax 
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tax  on  houfes,  which  engaged  a  many  to  deceive  the  commiffioners  by  falfe  declarations ; 
this  firft  enumeration,  therefore,  produced  for  amount  no  more  than  9, 1 59,999  per- 
fons, whereas  that  of  1787,  made  with  more  rigour  on  the  one  part,  and  given  with  lefs 
appreheofion  on  the  other,  gave  a  total  of  10,268,150,  the  difference  is  an  increafe  of 
1,108,15!. 

The  feverky  of  government  brought  to  light  dill  greater  deceptions.     In  1787  there 
were  found  to  be  fewer  than  there  were  in  1768  1 

Of  nuns  and  friars  »  -  -11 ,044 

Ecclefiaftics,  and  perfons  belonging  to  the  clergy  -  17^213 

1     Perfons  attached  to  different  monadic  institutions,,  and  to  ' 

the  crufade  -  -  6,829 

Hidalgos,  or  noblemen  •  -  *  -  242,205  '  ' 

Making  a  total  of  -  277,291  perfons, 

who  by  pretending  to  titles,  or  by  making. falfe  declarations,  became  ranked  among  the 
privileged  clafs,  and  were  thereby  exempt  from  perfonal  charges. 

In  1768  the  cenfus  was  taken  by  diocefes,  in  1787  by  the  means  of  the  intendants  of 
provinces*    The  annexed  table  will  make  the  different  refults  appear  more  clear : 


Refult  of  the  cenftis  of 


£  f  unmarried  males,  or  widowers 
•9  <  unmarried  females,  or  widows 
I  C  married  men  and  women 


1768  • 
2,809,069 
2,911*858 

3>439,°7* 


Total 


9>r59,99Sf 


of  1787 
3,162,007 

3,215,482 
3,891,661 

10,269,150 


f  cities,  totons,  and  villages 

Ipariihes 
beneficed  clergy,  vicars,  &c. 
convents  for  men 


—  women 


x>  < 

a 

53 


monks  -  » 

nuns 

perfons  attached  to  the  clergy 

fyndics  of  religious  orders 

perfons  fubjeft  tp  the  military  tribunal 

perfons  penfioned  by  the  King 

— —  dependant  on  the  Crufade 

■  Inquifition 

hidalgos,  or  noblemen 


16,427 

18,106 

51,048 

2,004 

1,026 

55*53 
27,665 

25,248- 

8,55* 
89»393 

*7>577 
4,248 

2,645 
722,794 


18,716 
18,972 

42,707 
2,019 

<  1 ,048 

57>S*5 

24,559 
16,376 

4,«7 
77,884 

36*465 

1,884 

2,705 

480,589 


.    By  means  of  this  cenfus,  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  the  different  profeffions 
bore  to  each  other  was  known.    They  were 

145  cities,  (ciudadesy), 
4,572  towns,  (villas^) 
12,732  villages, 
907,197  hufbandmen,  ' 

964,571  journeymen, 

270,989 
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270,989  tradefmen  and  artifans, 
280,092  fervants, 

50,994  ftudents, 

39,750  manufacturers. 

The  population  of  the  different  provinces  was  at  the  fame  time  afcertained,  and  what 
was  only  fufpedted  before  became  apparent ;  that  is,  that  the  refources  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fea  affords,  added  to  the  quality  of  the  food,  which  it  produces,  where 
the  foil  is  fruitful,  are  fufficient  in  themfelves  to  counterbalance  the  evils  of  a  bad  ad- 
miniflration  ;  fince  Galicia,  the  clergy  in  which  poffefs  more  than  half  the  lands,  not- 
withftanding  it  be  deflitute  of  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  and  poffefs  fcarce  any  roads  ; 
notwithftanding  its  whole  reliance  be  on  its  manufactories  of  linen,  its  trade,  and  its 
fifliery  ;  yet  bleft  with  a  foil  capable  of  receiving  every  fpecies  of  culture,  fituated  fo 
as  to  have  the  fea  on  its  two  fides,  and  free  from  that  devaflating  fcourge  the  Mejta, 
Galicia  is  beyond  comparifon  the  bed  populated  province  in  Spain,  although  it  he  far 
from  having  an  equal  extent  with  others.  In  1787  it  contained  1^,45,803  inhabitants, 
while  Catalonia,  far  more  induftrious,  and  of  nearly  double  the  furface,  comprifed  but 
£1^,412,  Arragon  but  623,308,  and  Eftremadura,  one  fourth  part  larger  than  Galicia, 
no  more  than  417,000  perfons. 

To  return  to  Madrid ;  as  to  its  population,  it  has  ordinarily  from  6  to  10,000  men 
in  garrifon,  is  the  rendezvous  for  petitioners  from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  as 
well  as  of,  ar  great  number  .of  ftrangers  ;  hence  it  may  not  be  confidered  an  exaggera- 
tion to  compute  its  inhabitants  at  180,000. 

Its  facred  edifices  have  nothing  in  them  very  remarkable,  although  the  Abbe  Pons  has 
devoted  &  volume  to  the  defci  iption  of  them  ;  Teveral,  however,  contain  highly  valuable 
collections  of  pictures,  which  may  be  feen  with  admiration  even  after  the  paintings  of  the 
Efcurial,  and  the  new  palace.  Thefmall  church  of  St.  Pafqual,  upon  the  Prado,  within 
its  narrow  and  dirty  walls  contains  two  Titian's,  feveral  paintings  by  Spagnoletto,  one  of 
the  beft  of  Baflano,  two  by  Guerchin,  &c.  The  church  of  St.  Ifabella  has  alfo  fome 
mafter-pieces  of  Spagnoletto,  particularly  rhe  affumption  of  the  chief  altar,  a  capital 
piece  which  has  been  engraved ;  but  no  church  at  Madrid  has  a  larger  or  better  collec- 
tion than  that  of  the  barefoot  Carmelites,  in  the  ftreet  of  Alcala.  How  frequently  have 
I  been  to  the  large  veftry  of  thefe  monks,  who  are  the  mod  opulent  in  Madrid,  to  reckon, 
.admire,  and  envy  treafures  fo  itl  appreciated,  and  fo  badly  placed  ;  numerous  paintings 
of  Spaniards,  fo  little  but  fo  much  deferving  of  being  known,  fuch  as  Zurbaran,  Ze- 
rizo,  &c. ;  others  by  Spagnoletto,  Murillo,  Giordano ;  Charles  V.  haranguing  his  army, 
by  Titian  ;  a  Lord's  fupper,  by  Vandyck  ;  many  by  Rembrandt,  particularly  a  Tobit, 
feated  and  penfive,  in  which  the  only  light  of  the  piece  proceeds  from  a  dull  fire  to 
which  he  is  turned.  Excepting  on  account  of  their  paintings,  thefe  three  churches 
poffefs  little  claim  to  notice.  Bad  tafle  reigns  throughout  them,  as  is  the  cafe  in  almoft 
all  the'religious  edifices  of  Madrid.  The  church  of  St.  Ifidoro  alone,  which  heretofore 
belonged  to  the  Jefuits,  has  a  portal  which  is  hand  fome,  although  not  exempt  from 
faults.  Its  interior  is  not  deftitute  of  beauty,  and,  among  other  paintings  rather  com- 
mon, it  contains  a  large  one  by  Menfy,  and  an  adoration  by  Titian. 

There  is  another  church  much  more  modern,  which,  on  account  of  its  mafs,  has  a 
venerable  appearance,  and  has  fome  valuable  paintings  :  it  is  that  of  St.  Sale/as,  or  the 
vifitation,  founded  by  Ferdinand  VI.  and  the  Queen  Barbara  his  wife.  The  aflies  of  this 
royal  pair-repofe  here,  under  two  pompous  maufoleums.  On  that  of  the  King,  an  in- 
fcription  in  Latin,  which  appeared  to  me  a  model  of  the  lapidary  ftyle ;  the  Spaniards 

1 2  themfelves 
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themfelves  have  exprefled  their  difapprobation  of  the  whole  edifice  by*  th^fe  words : 
Barbara  reyna,  barbaro  gujto  ;  barbara  obra  ;  a  play  upon  words  which  has  effed  but 
in  the  Spanifti  language,  in  which  the  expreflion  barbara  is  equally  applied  to  the  name 
of  the  foundrefs,  to  the  bad  tafte  of  the  edifice,  and  to  the  enormous  Turn  it  coil  in 
building.  It  has,  however,  one  laudable  appendage,  a  certain  number  of  young  ladies 
are  there  educated  at  the  King's  expence ;  it  forms  a  part  of  the  feminary  for  the  nobi- 
lity, a  kind  of  military  fchool  which  has  been  for  fome  time  back  under  the  dire&ion 
of  Don  Jorge  Juan. 

And  laftly  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  has  been  fome  years  building  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence,  and  there  were  hopes  that  it  would  become  one  of  the  fineft  productions  of  ar- 
•chite&ure  in  the  capital.  It  is  lately  finilhed,  and  is  rather  a  folid  than  an  elegant  edi- 
fice. The  church,  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  ornamented  with  pillars,  is  yet  a  ftriking 
objeft  at  firft  fight :  the  beft  matters  in  Spain  were  employed  on  paintings  for  its  altars, 
for  the  mod  part  the  pupils  of  Mengs ;  M.  Maella  and  ML  Bayeux,  otherwife  called  EI  An- 
r agones,  for  example,  who,  by  their  tafte  and  colouring,  in  fome  manner  recompenfe  the 
Spaniards  for  the  lofs  of  that  great  painter.  The  other  co-operators  were  Don  Antonio  Ve- 
Iq/quezj  Don  Andres  de  la  Cal/eja,  Don  Jpfepb  Cajtillio,  Don  Gregorio  Ferro9  who  excels  in 
copyingfthe  beft  paintings  of  the  mod  efteemed  artifts  ;  Don  Francifco  de  Goye  *  merits 
alfo  by  his  talents  an  honourable  mention  ;  he  pourtrays  in  a  pleafing  ftile  the  manners, 
cuftoms,  and  games  of  his^country ;  neither  muft  Carnicero  be  omitted  in  the  lift,  a  copy  id 
in  miniature,  pofleffed  of  much  tafte,  and  who  faithfully  imitates  the  mafter-pieces  with 
( which  the  King  furnilhes  his  fmaller  apartments.  Nor  need  the  genius  of  defign  dif- 
dain  the  names  oiJDon  Ventura  Rodriguez,  de  Villenueva,  cPArnul,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
and  Don  Francifco  Sabaitini  f,  an  Italian,  diredor  of  the  King's  buildings  j  all  of  them 
eminent  as  architects. 

In  the  art  of  engraving,  they  have  feveral  who  excel ;  Don  Salvador  Carmona,  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  Mengs,  who  has  in  part  inherited  the  fine  pencil  of  her  father, 
is  defervedly  to  be  placed  at  their  head.  Mr.  Carmona  is  advantageoufly  known  i& 
France  by  feveral  prizes  gained  in  the  academy  of  painting.  Were  we  to  criticife  with 
acumen,  it  might  be  obferved,  that  his  talents  too  little,  or  at  leaft  too  late  encouraged, 
have  not  produced  altogether  what  they  at  firft  promifed.  Several  other  engravers,  Mef- 
fieurs  Ferro9  Muntaner,  Fabregat,  Ballefter,  and  efpecially  M.  Selma,  have,  by  happy 
efforts,  proved  that  their  art  (till  makes  fome  progrefs  in  Spain. 

.  The  academy  of  the  Spanifli  language,  which  in  the  year  178c  gave  an  efegant  edition 
of  Don  Quixote,  in  four  volumes,  quarto,  enriched  it  with  the  embellifhments  of  the 
engraver.  But  the  engravings,  for  the  molt  part  not  above  mediocrity,  do  not  anfwer  to 
the  merit  of  the  edition,  equally  admirable  for  the  quality  of  the  ink,  the  beauty  of  the 
paper,  the  clearnefs  of  the  character,  and  defervedly  ranked  with  the  fineft  productions 
of  this  kind  in  afty  other  nation.  It  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  give  celebrity  to  the  prefs  of 
Ibarra ;  it  is  truly  a  national  work,  by  which  the  Spaniards  have  refuted  the  charge  of 
the  arts  with  them  being  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  ink  is  a  compofition  made  by  Ibarra 
hhnfelf,  to  whom  our  printers  have  frequently  applied  in  vain  for  the  fecret ;  the  charac- 
ters were  cut  by  a  Catalan,  thepaper  was  manufactured  in  Catalonia,  the  learned  preface 
and  the  anly  fis  of  Don  Quixote,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  are  written  by  a 

*  Goye  excels  <alfo  in  portrait  painting,  as  well  as  Aaene  and  FJlqre.  In  hiltorical  painting  Don  Fran* 
ejjco  Rmmt  nidifies  the  hopes  formed  of  him  by  the  paintings  which  fivc-and-twenty  years  ago  lie  fent  from 
Rome  to  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts  at  Madrid. 

-J-  He,  at  the  lame  time,  was  chief  of  the  Ctrp*  de  Genie  ;  he  died  lately,  and  lias  been  fucceeded  in  this 
latter  appointment  by  D*n  J»fepb  de  IfrrmtiOf  the  general  who  laft  com  mall  ded  tjic  army  in  Catalonia. 

vol.  t.  3  ft  member 
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member  of  .the  academy  of  the  Caftilian  language ,  Don  Jofeph  de Guevaru ;  the  binding 
even,  although  inferior  to  the  reft,  fufficiently  demonilrates  that  the  Spaniards  are  by  no 
means  behindhand  in  anything  which  relates  to  typography, 

'This  is  not  the  only  proof  they  have  given  of  their  ability.  Every  connoifleur  is  ac- 
quainted with,  prefers  to  the  editions  of  Balkerville  and  Barbou,  and  reckons  equal 
to  the  works  of  Didot,  the  Salluft,  which  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel  has  tranflated  into  his 
own  language ;  and  foineother  works  from  the  prefles  of  Ibarra  at  Madrid,  and  from  thofe 
of  Benedict  Montfort  at  Valencia,  fuch  as  Mariana,  Solis,  Garcilafo,  the  poem  on  raufic, 
El  Pamajfo  Efpagnol,  by  Sedano  ;  and,  above  all,  the  mafter-piece  of  Benedidt  Montfort, 
that  learned  work  of  Bayer,  the  preceptor  of  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel  j  entitled  De  Num~ 
mis  Hebrao-Samaritanis*  2  volumes,  in  folio. 

Latterly  the  Spanifh  artifts  have  been  employed  in  multiplying,  by  the  means  of  the 
graver,  the  portraits  of,.a  fcore  of  illuftrious  perfons,  kings,  generals,  famous  writers,  &c. 
and  many  grandees  of  Spain,  who  have  galleries  of  paintings  which  were  loft  to  the 
world,  and  to  the  arts,  have  had  engravings  taken  from  thent. 

But  if  the  pleafing  arts  be  cultivated  at  Madrid,  the  moft:  ufeful  of  all*  that  of  benefit 
cg&ce,  is  not  negleflted.  Charitable  foundations,  worthy  models  for  every  nation,  are 
found  v\  that  city  ;  among  thofe  two  brotherhoods  whole  funds  are  confeerated  to  the 
relief  of  mifery ;  a  public  pawn  (hop,  at  whici)  money  is  lent  to  the  neceflitous,  and 
which  in  the  period  between  1724  and  1794  (72  years,)  had  advanced  1 1 1  millions  of 
rials ;  a  receptacle  for  orphans,  and,  above  all,  three  hofpiais  which  annually  receive 
from  nineteen  to  twenty  thoufand  patients  ••  The  principal  hofpital  near  to,  but  on  the 
outfide  of  the  A  toe  ha  gate  has  been  lately  rebuilt*  It  is  a  large  ec&fice,  which  by  no 
means  difgraces  the  walk  leading  from  this  gate  to  the  canal  of  Araniuez,  and  which 
the  Spaniards  have  eftimated  rather  too  highly  in  honouring  with  the  name  of  Las 
Delicto*. 

Chap.  TL.— -Other  Academies.— Fate  of  the  new  Encyclopedia  in  Spain* — Apology  and 

literary  Title  of  the  Spaniards. 

s 

THE  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  not  by  many  the  only  one  that  Madrid  contains.  It 
may  even  be  faid,  if  the  number  of  literary  inftitutions  were  the  meafure  of  progrefs  in 
fciences,  this  capital  ought  to  be  confidefed  one  of  the  moft  enlightened  and  learned  in 
Europe.  1  here  is  an  Academy. of  Phyfic ;  an  economical  fociefy  of  the  Friends  of  their 
Country,  to  which  is  annexed  *  (Junt a  de  SignorasJ)  a  junto  of  ladies  imprefied  with  de- 
fire  of  iignalizing  their  affe&ion  towards  the  public  good,  and  fome  other  insignificant 
juntos,  as  little  worthy  of  notice  for  their  titles,  as  for  the  advantage  derived  from  them> 
and  whofe  exigence  ferves  only  to  (hew,  that  a  patriotic  zeal  has  infufed  itfelf  latterly 
into  the  minds  of  people  of  all  clafies ;  one  of  Spanifh  and  general  law  /  one  of  theo- 
retical and  practical jur  if  prudence  ;  one  of  the  canons  of  the  church  ;  one  of  civil >  canoni- 
cal%  and  patriotic  law;  the  Latin  Academy  of 'Madrid*  &c.  &c*  But  the  only  ones  de- 
ferving  of  particular  mention-are,  1.  The  Academy  of  t/je  Spanifh  Language,  founded  by 
Philip  V.,  and  which  the  French  Academy  has  constantly  looked  upon' as  its  filler.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  very  firft  edition  of  its  Dictionary,  it  was  allowed  by  the  moft  emi- 
nent grammarians  to  be  the  completed  work  of  the  kind  which  ever  appeared  in  any 

*  The  gentral  hofptiaU  which  is  for  men,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  i8or ,  admitted  14,254  perfons.  The 
hofpital  De  la  Pajton,  (for  women)  5,297 }  and  that  of  Stmt  Juan  i$  Dm,  for  both  fezes,  3,271 ;  total 
22,809  perfoas. 
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language.    The  Academy  has  inftru&ed  its  Librarian,  the  Abbot  Marillo,  to  condenfe 
it  into  a  fingte  volume  for  common  ufe. 

This  Academy  is  compofed  of  twenty-four  ordinary  members ;  but  the  number  of 
fupernumeraries  is  not  limited ;  the  prefident  is  a  grandee-of  Spain.  The  prefent  is  the 
Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  the  governor  is  the  Prince  of  Afturias.  But  few  examples, 
however,  tend  to  (hew  that  it  confiders  itfelf  honoured  by  the  admiffion  of  nobility. 
The  Spaniards  do  not  require  a  revolution  to  teach  them  that  high  birth  Ihould  not  be  a 
fubftitute  for  perfonai  merit.  As  well  as  other  nations,  Spain  has  its  unqualified  perfons, 
perhaps  in  greater  number,  but  fuch  are  kept  in  their  due  ftations,  that  is  to  fay,  are  un- 
regarded, t.  The  Academy  of  Hi/lory  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Philip  V.  in  1738, 
Its  firft  prefident  was  Don  Augujlin  Montiano,  a  diftinguifhed  literary  character  but  little 
known  out  of  Spain  $  its  prefent  diredtor  is  the  Count  d^Campomanes*,  who,  by  the 
rank  he  holds  in  the  magiftracy,  a*  well  as  by  his  great  erudition  and  virtues,  is  one  of 
the  molt,  diftinguifhed  nobleman  of  modern  Spain.  He  was  ever  one  of  the  mod  at* 
ttentive  members  of  this  academy,  even  at  times  when  his  various  occupations,  left  him 
the  leaft  leifure  for  application. 

The  Spaniards  have  always  been  greatly  partial  to  the  ftudy  of  their  own  hiftory j  it 
fcarcely  contains  a  city  which  does  not  poflefs  its  individual  hiftory  or  a  chronicle.  Of 
late  they  have  reprinted  their  beft  hiftorians,  and  within  thefe  twenty  years  have  pub- 
jiftied  editions  of  feveral  authors  j  among  others,  for  the  firft  time,  feveral  works  of  Se- 
pulveda,  particularly  that  emitted  De  rebus  geftis  Caroli  V.  It  has  for  thefe  five-and- 
twenty  years  been  employed  on  a  tafk  equally  interefting  and  arduous,  that  of  publi/h- 
ing  all  the  ancient  chronicles  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  Caftile.  Several  of  thefe  works 
had  never  been  printed  ;  all  are  enriched  with  notes  and  commentaries,  which  at  once 

grove  the  found  criticifm  and  the  erudition  of  their  authors,  the  chief  of  which  are  Don 
rancifco  de  Cerda,  Don  Miquel  Florez,  Don  Eugenio  de  Laguno;  and  feveral  other 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Hi/iory. 

The  academy  contains  one  of  the  mod  valuable  collections  of  which  a  literary  fociety 
can  boaft.  This  is  all  the  diplomas,  charters,  and  other  documents  given,  fince  the  eay- 
lieft  period  of  the  monarchy,  to  every  city,  borough,  community,  church,  chapel,  &c 
in  Spain  j  the  whole  collected  with  the  greateft  care,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  confequently  adapted  to  furniih  every  branch  of  the  Spanifh  hiftory  with  the  mod 
abundant  fource  of  authentic  materials.  It  is  in  this  immenfe  repertory  that  the  acade- 
micians have  colleded  the  elements  of  a  work  which  is  recently  publiihed,  and  which 
has  already  run  through  feveral  editions,  A  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Spain ;  it  has  had 
feme  confiderable  additions  made  to  it,  the  laft  volnrae  of  which  appeared  in  June 
1796.  Others,  among  which  are  the  librarians  themfelves,  have  undertaken  to  give  to 
the  public  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  manufcripts  in  the  library  of  Madrid.  One  of  the 
moft  learned  among  them,  Don  Juan  Iriarte,  died  in  1776,  leaving  behind  him  three 
nephews  of  diftinguifhed  abilities ;  one  of  them,  Don  Thomas*  died  a  few  years  ago  a 
great  literary  charader ;  a  fecond,  Don  Domingo*  after  figning  the  peace  of  Bafle,  went 
ambaflador  to  France,  where  he  died  much  regretted,  as  well  by  his  country  as  by  the 
friends  he  had  acquired  among  the  French  ;  the  eldeft,  Don  Bernardo,  is  ft; II  living, 
and  divides  his  time  between  the  arts  and  his  duties  in  adininiftration. 

*  He  has  for  fomc  years  back  refigned  alLfuch  fit  uat  ions  a9  require  application,  and,  a  member  of  the 
council  of  Rate,  peaceably  enjoys  the  efteem  which  he  has  fo  well  merited  j  his  country,  to  which  he  was  an 
honour,  a3  well  on  account  of  bis  virtues  as  his  talent,  was  for  a  long  time  much  indebted  to  him ;  Co  that 
he  became  juflly  entitled  to  fpend  in  quiet  the  remainder  of  a.lifc  fo  well  employed. 
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To  Father  Florez,  a  monk,  Spam  is  alfo  indebted  for  feveral  volumes  of  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory,  which  in  his  hands  was,  in  truth,  only  an  irregular  compilation,  but  it  has  ac- 
quired a  more  pleafmg  form  under  the  management  of  his  continuator,  Father  Rifco. 

Several  other  writers,  well  acquainted  wirh  what  relates  to  their  country,  are  em- 
ployed in  giving  a  clear  hiftoryoi  it,  and  inftru&ing  their  fellow-citizens  m  matters  of 
policy,  and  the  fcience  of  government.  They  have  naturalized  in  their  language  fuch 
French  and  Englifh  works  as  the  Spanifii  orthodoxy  would!  permit ;  not  only  thofe,  for; 
inftance,  which  treat  of  trades  and  arts,  but  alfo  works  of  literature  and  philofophy.  It 
is  twenty  years  fince  they  began  the  tranflation  of  the  works  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural 
hiftory  of  M.  de  Buffbn.  At  prefent  their  literary  characters  are  more  than  ever  given 
to  tranflations,  but  fhew  a  deficiency  of  judgment  in  the  choice  of  their  fubje&s.  While 
they  feled  Clarijfa  Harlowe,  they  adopt  at  the  fame  time  our  molt  infipid  romances ; 
they  place  befide  the  Philofophical  EJfays  of  Maupertuis,  the  works  of  Bernardin  de 
St.  Pierre  and  Condillac>  our  molt  infipid  books  on  afcetics.  They  have  even  attempted 
to  make  the  Spaniards  acquainted  with  the  Philofophical  Hi/lory  of  tie  Abbot  Reynal  j  * 
work  which  gave  rife  to  fo  much  indignation  in  the  Spanuh  government,  that  I  have 
more  than  once  been  witnefs  to  the  minifter  for  the  Indies,  Galvez,  entering  into  a  pa* 
roxyfm  of  rage  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  author ;  looking  upon,  fuch  as  attempted  to 
introduce  in  a  contraband  manner  the  copies  of  this  work  into  the  Spanifh  fettlements 
in  America  as  guilty  of  treafon.  The  Duke  d'Almodovar  *,  one  of  the  grandees  of 
Spain  who  cultivates  letters,  (few  are  the  number  of  his  rank  that  do,)  has  given  lefsa 
tranflation  of  it  than  an  extraft,  in  which  he  has  taken  pains  to  omit  whatever  might 
be  obnoxious  to  fuperftition  and  defpotifm,  rectifying  at  the  fame  time  a  number  of 
errors  relative  to  the  Spanifh  colonies  into  which  the  abbot  had  fallen  A  fhort  time 
before,  the  Diftionaire  Enqclopedique  was  undertaken  to  be  tranflated  by  fubfcription  \ 
gnd  the  world  was  not  a-  little  furprifed  to  fee  the  name  of  the  grand  inquifitor  at  the 
head  of  the  lift  of  fubfcribers.  Towards  the  clofe  of  my  fir(t  reudence  in  Spain,  these* 
was  a  very  numerous  lift  of  fubfcribers  for  the  New  Encyclop  diey  with  the  fubje&s  clafled 
under  diftinft  heads;  but  a  Frenchman,  writer  of  the  article  Spain  in  the  feftion  on 
geography,  wantonly  vilified  a  whole  nation,  which  its  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe, 
and  its  intimate  connexion  with  our  own,  ought  to  have  made  refpefted.  The  Spanifh 
government  refented  this  infult,  and  the  French  court  determining  to  redrefs  its  com- 
plaints, the  author,  cenfor,  and  printer  were  feverely  reprimanded ;  and  the  publication, 
of  the  New  Encyclopldie  was  fufpended  in  Spain  by  order  of  the  court.  The  Spanilh 
minifter,  however,  though  offended,  was  not  defirous  of  excluding  knowledge,  and  foon 
afterward  revoked  the  fufpeniion,  at  the  fame  time  he  took  meafures  to  erafe  the  errors 
and  invectives  from  a  -work  of  which  he  knew  the  merit,  and  fubje&ed  the  numbers 
before  they  were  diftributed  to  the  fubfcribers  to  the  examination  of  the  council  of  Caf-' 
lite.  The  council  in  confequence  nominated  a  committee  for  examining  the  books  as 
they  appeared  ;  a  ceremony  which  greatly  retarded  the  work  in  the  firlt  inftance,  and 
the  commiffaries  not  having  either  lei fure,  inclination,  or  the  requifite  intelligence  for 
fuch  a  talk,  three  hundred  fubfcribers  long  awaited  their  decifions  in  vain.  The  matter 
became  worfe  when  the  holy  office,  following  the  fuggeftions  o£  intrigue,  even  more 
pertinacioufly  than  thofe  of  religious  zeal,  produced  new  obstacles  to  the  delivery  of  the 
parts ;  firft,  by  forbidding  the  agent  whom  Panckoucke  had  fent  to  Madrid  receiving 
any  new  fubfcriptions ;  afterwards,  by  extracting  an  engagement  from  him  to  deliver 

•  In  the  reign  of  feter  III.  he  was  the  representative  of  Spain  at  the  court  o^f  Ruffta,  afterwards  went 
ambaflador  to  Portugal,  and  laftly  to  England,  where  he  coutinued  in  that  capacity  up  to  the  period  of  Spain* 
tfJuqg  pact  in  the  American  war ;  he  died  lately* 
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mo  further  copies ;  and,  Iaftly,  by  feizing  on  all  they  found  in  his  poffeffion.  The  ruiri 
of  this  citizen,  and  a  consequent  pecuniary  injury  of  confiderabfe  magnitude  to 
Panckoucke,  were  the  refult  of  thefe  violent  meafures.  The  ftormy  times  during  the 
revolution,  and  the  war  engendered  by  them,  have  prevented  the  inj tired  parties  from 
obtaining  a  reparation  for  their  loffes.  Peace  now  happily  reftored  allows  the  hope  of 
retribution. 

Throughout  this  matter  the  Spanifh  government  has  to  reproach  itfelf  on  more  than 
■  ©ne  account.     Was  it  neceffary  that  it  fliould  interfere  in  a  matter  entirely  of  a  literary 
nature,  and  take  offence  at  the  inculpations  of  ignorance?  Is  the  fame,  the  honour  of  a 
nation  at  all  compromifed  by  the  infulared  aflertions  of  an  obfeure  individual  ?   By  dif- 
playing  authority  in  fimilar  cafes,  calumny,  fo  far  from  being  refuted,  obtains  additional 
force,  or  at  leaft  additional  publicity.     Spain  fhould  have  left  to  her  learned  men,.to  her 
writers,  the  talk  of  demonftrating  to  the  world  that  Ihe  was  not  fb  deftitute  of  intelK- 
gencernot  fo  barren  of  titfes'to  the  efteem  and  gratitude  of  Europe,  as  Maffon  de  Mer-- 
€viliiers  had  affirmed.     Thus  it  is  that  a  great  nation  fhews  its  vengeance.     Such  an  ex- 
ample has  long  been  held  to  view  by  the  Englifli  and  French.     Not  only  do  they  them- 
felves even  in  the  time  of  peace  treat  each  other  With  feverity,  ftrangers  as  wellare  fre- 
quent in  laviflimg  on  them  the  nioft  bitter  railing  and  invedtive.     Their  governments, , 
however,  have  never  felt  difpofed  to  make  affairs  of  ftate  of  thefe* national  animofities. 
A  noble  pride,  the  convi&ion  to  the  mind  of  inherent  worth  fhould  be  fu  Ardent  to  make  * 
every  one  impenetrable  to  fimilar  attacks ;  and  furely  die  Spanifh  temperament  is  of  a' 
nature  to  be  fafe  behind  this  rampart.     It  was  not  requifite  for  their  court  to  appoint 
defenders     The  Abbot  Gavanilles  #,  who  had  been  at  Paris  forfeveral  years,  fponta* 
neoufly  undertook  the  defence  of  his  country  againft  the  (hafts  of  this  imprudent  jour-  - 
nalift ;  but  his  countrymen  themfelves  determined  that  through  excefivor  zeal  he  had? 
overfhot  the  mark.     He  was  (till  more  prodigal' of  praife  than  his  antagonift  had  been* 
of  reproach.     The  one  allowed  nothing,  the  other  laid  claim  to  every  merit;  fo  that' 
to  fuftain  his  aflertions,.  be  was  obliged  to  cite  a  long  catalogue  of  learned  men  and  ar- 
tifts,  the  major  part  of  which  were  unknown  even  to  the  Spaniards  themfelves; 

Another  apologift  has  more  recently  afcended  the  ftage  to  defend  his  country,  not* 
with  lefs  warmth,  but  in  a  more  fpecious  manner,  and  has  fent  me  his  manufcript. 

In  this  he  takes  a  view  of  the  different  branches  of  fcience  and  literature,  and  proves 
that  Spaniards  sire  ignorant  of  none.     Above  all  he  particularly  vaunts  of  their  military 
ftill.     The  works  of  the  Marquir  de  Santa  Cruz  t»  fays  he,  are  they  not  tranflated  into  • 
all  languages  ?   Do  not  Frenchmen-  themfelves  quote  the  treatifes  on  artiHery  of  Lows  • 
Collado  and  Chriftopher  Lechuga  h 

The  enquiry  of  Maffon  de  Mervilliers,  What  does  Europe  owe  to  Spain  for  two  centuries 
jpiafi%  nay  for  four ,  for  thefe  thoufand  years  ?  enrages  beyond  meafure  my  anonymous  cor- 
refpondent.  And  thus  he  anfwers  him :  "  Has  he  thenforgot  ?  No,'  he  never  can  haVe 
known,  this  ignorant  Frenchman !  He  never  can  have  known  how  Ferdinand  rne  catholic 
drove  the  Saracens  from  Grenada;  that  Ifabella  patronized  the  difcovery  of  tljte  New 
World ;  that  Charles,  V.  triumphed  at  Pavia,  while  Magellan  was  penetrating  the  Straits 

♦This  is  the  fame  perfoa  who  is  favourably  known  to  the  world  of  late  by  fomc  eftfmable  works  on 
botany. 

t  For.  a  fpecimen  of  the  generalflup.  of  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  fee  thie  account  of  an  expedition  to  ike 
j/fands  ofTercera%  under  the.  command  of  the  Commander  De  Chajle,  which  /oTtns  a  part  of  this  work.     With  a  ' 
thoufand  Frenchmen  he  made  head  during  a  whole  day  againft  thirty  thoufand  men  under  the  Marquir, 
and  actually  difpoflefled  them  at  but  of  a  poll  they  contended  for,  and  maintained  it  the  whole-  of  the  luc* 
seeding  ni^ht. — Tranjlaton 
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which  bear  his  name,  and  taking  observation  of  the  coafts,  the  rivers,  and  parts  of 
South  America  ?  that  G?/i*,~firft  of  all,  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  and  certified  its 
figure  and  extent?  that  Cortez,  in  Mexico ;  that Pizarro,  in  Peru,  fought, conquered, 
and  fecured  to  Europe  the  valuable  productions  of  both  Americas  ;  that  the  domeftic 
animals  which  fo  prolificly  abound  in  thofe  regions  were  carried  there  by  Spaniards j 
that  they  introduced  there  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  taught  all  tty>fe  branches  of  induftry  of 
which  the  prefent  colomfts  reap  the  benefit ;  that  they  analyzed  the  productions  of 
thofe  countries;  they  eftablifhed  the  culture  of  fugar,  fource  of luch  advantage  to  French 
and  Englifli  commerce  ;  they  extended  that  of  cocoa,  of  indigo,  of  cochineal,  of  tobac- 
co, of  cotton,  and  proved  the  value  of  bark,  of  balfams,  farfaparilla,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  falutiferous  productions  of  nature? 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  when  fome  triumphed  at  Lepanto  under 
Don  John  of  Auftria  and  Bazara,  others  penetrated  to  the  Philippines ;  while  thefe 
coafted  along  the  (hores  of  California,  certifying  it  to  be  a  peninfula,  and  difcovered 
New  Mexico,  thofe  again  were  traverfing  the  vad  extent  of  South  America* 

"  They  caufed  their  religion,  their  manners,  and  their  language  to  be  adopted  by 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  made  them  agricultures,  artifans,  and  foldiers,  patriotically 
identifying  them  with  the  metropolitan  country ;  while  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
taught  the.  Indians  what  they  difcovered,  the  baneful  ufe  of  arms  and  ftrong  liquors, 
edablifhing  no  other  than  a  paltry  traffic  for  {kins ;  and  fitted  them  by  their  leflbns,  and 
by  their  example,  to  become  like  themfelves  perfidious, 

"  Compare  with  the  date  of  thefe  Spaniln  colonies,  the  obje&  of  fo  much  declama- 
tion, the  miferable  fituation  of  Cayenne ;  that  of  Louifiana  alfo,  (notwithdanding  the 
mondrous  conceptions  of  the  French,,)  at  the  time  of  its  ceflion  to  Spain.  And  (hall 
the  Englifh  be  quoted  as  a  model  for  us  ?  Have  they,  in  their  ufurpations  on  the  ihores 
of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  done  aught  towards  civilizing  the  inhabitants  f  Have 
they  at  all  increafed  their  happinefs  ?  No  j  they  have  fcattered  them  abroad,  funk  in 
barbarity,  and  (hewn  them  no  other  example  than  that  of  piracy  and  fmuggling.  And 
further,  although  at  prefent  Surinam  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  profperity  under 
the  management  of  the  Dutch,  how  (lands  the  reft  of  Dutch  Guiana  ? 

"  Neverthelefs,  thefe  are  the  mod  indudrious,  the  mod  powerful,  the  mod  commer* 
cial  nations  of  Europe :  behold  their  achievements  for  the  welfare  of  the  two  continents ! 
Thefe  Englifh,  thefe  French,  thefe  Dutchmen,  had-  they  a  greater  right  than  we  to 
the  colonies  which  they  fubjefted  ?  and  howhave  they  treated  them?  Where  are  the 
Caribs  of  their  Antilles  ?  Have  they  been  more  difintereded,  more  humane  than 
Spaniards  ?  Are  they  not  highly  fortunate  in  profiting  by  the  fucceffes  of  the  brutal 
Buccaneers  ?  What  cruelties  have  they  not  been  guilty  of  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  order 
to  fecure  to  themfelves,  not  only  the  trade  and  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  but  even  their 
perfons,  which  they  have  enflaved  ?  Neither  are  thefe  adventurers,  whom  a  nation  dif« 
avows,  that  are  guilty  of  fuch  horrible  ads.  No  ;  they  are  traced  by  the  finger  of  the 
mod  able  politicians  in  the  mod  enlightened  age,  and  in  the  country  of  Milton,  of  New* 
ton,  of  Montefquieu,  and  of  Dalembert." 

Thus  it  is  the  anonymous  writer  anfvvers  the  charges  of  Mafibn  Mervelliers,  and  the 
numerous  declamators  who  fpake  by  his  mouth.  But  what  do  thefe  recriminations 
/hew  ?  Go  thev  farther  than  to  demonftrate,  that  not  any  of  the  modern  nations  can 
throw  the  firft  (tone,  where  the  charge  is  the  crookednefs  of  policy,  or  the  (hameful 
abufe  of  power  ?  They  certainly  decide  nothing  in  favour  of  Spain  as  to  her  progrefs 
in  civilization,  in  fcience,  or  in  letters.  The  Abbot  Cavanilles  enters  the  lids  to  com* 
bat  the  charge  of  deficiency  in  thefe.     Has  he  proved  victorious  f 
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Two  other  Spaniards  have  lately  rim  over  the  fame  courfe,  which  they  have  made 
by  much  longer  than  the  matter  would  feem  to  furnifh  ground  to.     Lampillas  has  con- 
fecrated  fix  volumes  to  the  enumeration  of  the  treafuries  of  moden}  Spanifh  literature  ; 
and  Don  Juan  Sempere  has  published,  in  fix  volumes  in  odavo,  a  work  entitled,  Speci- 
men of  a  Spanijh  Library  of  the  beji  Writers  in  the  time  of  Clwrles  III.     Would  not  one 
conceive,  on  hearing  the  titles  of  thefe  two  books,   that  the  Spanifh  nation  was  vaftly 
fertile  in  great  writers ;  the  mod  learned,  the  mod  enlightened,  among  all  the  (tates  of 
Europe  ?     The  truth  is,  in  this  inftance,  met  with,  where  in  difcuflions  it  is  uIuaNy 
found,  between  the  exaggerated  inculpations  of  the  French  author,  and  the  vain  and 
pompous  affertions  of  his  antagonists.     Doubtlefs  there  are  in  Spain  more  learned  men 
who  modeftly  cultivate  the  fciences ;  more  men  of  erudition  who  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiftory  and  jurifpruderice  of  their  country  ;  more  diftinguiflied  men 
of  letters,  and  a  greater  number  of  poets,  poffeffed  of  energy,  and  a  fertile  and  brilliant 
imagination,  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  but,  according  to  the  Spaniards  themfelves, 
the  prefent  ftate  of  letters  and  the  fciences  are  far  from  what  they  were  in  the  times  of 
Mendoza,  Ambrofe  Morales,  Herrera,  Saavedrd,  Quevedo,  Garcilafo,  Calderon,  Lopes  dc 
Vega,  Villegas,  Cervantes,  Marina,  Sepulveda,  Solis,  &c.     The  Spanifh  univerfities  can 
no  longer,  boaft  the  reputation  they  formerly  poffeffed  ;  induftry  and  population  are 
much  inferior  to  what  they  were  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  his  two  fucceffors. 
The  three  laft  monarchs  have  been  zealoufly  and  fuccefsfully  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  revive  thofe  happier  times  j  but  frequent  wars,  the  diforder  of  the  finances,  and  other 
more  aftive  caufes,  have  allowed  of  but  feeble  encouragement,  and  produced  but  a  tardy 
progrefs.     Knowledge,  however,  is  much  more  diffufed  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago  ;  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.  produced  diftinguiflied  perfons  in  various  branches  of  the  fciences 
and  literature :  fuch  as  Father  Feij'oo%  known  from  his  Tbeatro  Critico,  in  which  he  has 
begun  to  familiarize  the  Spaniards  with  a  juft  mode  of  thinking,  and  to  bring  them  to 
hazard  the  bold  flights  of  philofophy. 

Father  Sarmiento,  author  of  feveral  good  critical  works* 

Don  Jorge  Juan,  a  fkilful  mathematician,  and  particularly  well  verfed  in  fhip-building„ 
Don  Juan  Triarte,  famous  for  feveral  literary  works,  which  do  hondur  to  his  learning 
and  his  tafte  :  thefe  four  died  about  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 
And  among  thofe  which  Spain  has  loft  more  recently : 

Father  ljla,*  Jefuit,  author  of  feveral  pieces  full  of  wit  and  philofophy,  among  which 
his  'Fray  Gerundio  will  long  be  celebrated ;  in  this  he  has  fhewn  himfelf  among  bad 
preachers  what  Cervantes  formerly  was  to  knights  errant. 

Don  Francifco  Perez  Bayer,  governor  of  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel,  has  enriched  litera- 
ture with  many  works  replete  with  erudition  ;  befides  thefe,  many  poets,  who,  if  they 
have  not  poffeffed  the  ftrength,  and  fecundity  of  their  predeceffors,  have  yet  evinced  a 
tafte  to  which  they  were  ftrangers  ;  fuch  as  Cadahalfo,  La  Huerta,  Don  Thomas  Triarte> 
known  abroad  as  the  author  of  a  cetebrated  poem  on  mufic,  and  fome  entertaining  fables. 
.Among  the  living,  the  Count  deCampomanes  defends  particular  mention  as  a  learned 
hiftorian,  a  well  informed  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  firft  among  the  Spaniards,  who  by  his 
writings  has  awakened  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  means  of  refufcitating 
induftry. 

Cardinal  Lorenzr.no,  formerly  Archbifliop  of  Toledo  *,  a  prelate  as  enlightened  as 
beneficent. 

The 

•  He  is  no  longer  fuch.     Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Pius  VI.  he  was  delegated  to  this  pontiT,  in 
order  to  confole  hun  under  his  misfortunes,  as  a  public  teftimony  of  the  lively  inter  eft  which  his  Catholic 

Majefty* 
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The  Chevalier  Azara,  fo  well  known  to  all  thofe  whom  an  attachment  to  the  fine  art* 
entices  to  Rome ;  the  elegant  editor  of  the  works  of  Mengs,  whofe  friend  he  had  been, 
and  who  has  lately  given  a  mod  excellent  tranllation,  in  four  volumes,  of  the  life  of 
Cicero  by  MMdleton,  ornamented  with  a  preface,  and  fome  engravings  from  his  cabinet 
of  antiques. 

'   Dgn  Jofepb  Guevara,  Don Murillo,  Don  Francifo  Cerd*>  and  feveral  other  learned 

itocn,  who  well  deferve  to  be  better  known. 

Don  Eugenio  Izquierdo,  a  naturalift,  highly  efteemed  by  our  learned  characters ;  and 
who  at  prefent  is  the  direftor  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory. 

Don  Caftmir  Ortega,  botanift,  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Don  Antonio  Jofeph  Cavanilles,  another  botanift,  better  known  abroad  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  who  publiflied  in  1791  a  firft  volume,  and  in  1794  the  third  of  a  work  entitled, 
Icones  et  Defcjriptiones  Plantarum  qua,  aut  fponte  in  Hifpaniam  crefcunt,  aut  in  Hortis  hofpu 
tantur  ;  in  which  are  defcribed  and  delineated  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  plants  of  the 
botanic  garden,  fifty-fix  of  the  kingdom  of  Valentia,  and  a  great  number  of  the  vicinity 
of  Madrid.  •  t 

Some  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  whom  we  (hall  fpeak  in  our  defcription  of  the  theatre  j 
and  a  number  of  authors  of  light  poetical  pieces. 

Literature  is  generally  much  more  cultivated  in  Spain,  particularly  of  late,  than  what 
is  commonly  imagined.  Although  not  yet  releafed  entirely  from  their  (hackles,  they* 
are  not  without  means  of  learning  what  gaffes  in  their  own  country  as  well  as  abroad* 
At  the  beginning  of  our  Revolution,  and  even  during  the  war,  they  were  very  anxious 
to  obtain  our  newfpapers,  and  in  fpke  of  all  interdid  obtained  them.  They  them* 
felves  poflefs  fome  periodical  works. 

.Befides  the  court  gazette,  publiflied  twice  a  week,  in  which  a  very  fuccin&  account 

is  jjiven  of  all  new  works,  they  have  Uno  Mercurio  hijtorico  y  politico,  which  for  a  long 

time  ,  has  made  its  appearance  monthly,  and  prefents  a  tolerably  impartial  account  of 

^political  events.  / 

They  have  another  work  totally  of  a  literary  nature,  which,  fince  1784,  has  been 
publiflied  almoft  uninterruptedly  once  a  month,  under  the  title  of  Memorial  literario  ; 
the  author  Don  Joachim  Ezquerra  gives  in  it  an  interefling  account  of  all  new  produc- 
tions, befides  feveral  pieces  on  morality,  literature,  political  economy,  and  even  on  phi- 
lofophy. 

The  Spaniards  had  for  a  long  time  pofleffed  a  periodical  work,  called  El  Efpiritu  de 
los  Diarios  majores  de  Europe »,  which  in  1798  was  fucceeded  by  Las  Anales  de  Literatura9 
*Ciencias  y  Aries,  0  mifcellama,  inJlruEliva,  y  curio/a  ;  which  contains  extra&s  from  the 
beft  foreign  journals,  and  many  original  pieces  on  Itatiftics  and  geography. 

On  the  fame  rank  may  be  placed  a  journal  modelled  after  the  Spectator,  which  is 
printed  monthly  from  1795,  named  Seminario  eruditoy  curiofo  de  Salamanca. 

Were  I  to  detail  the  whole  of  their  periodical  works  befides  the  Mercurio  hijlorico  y 
politico,  a  monthly  journal  for  external  politics,  and  Las  Corres  mercantes  de  Efpagna  y 
defes  Indias,  which  fince  1791  is  publifhed  weekly ;  I  fhould  have  to  mention  a  number 
of  newfpapers  and  journals  publifhed  at  different  cities  in  Spain,  but  which  have  little 
intereft  out  of  that  kingdom. 


Majefty  felt  for  his  concerns.  Cardinal  Lorenzano  remained  with  him  up  to  the  period  of  the  Pope  being 
ttrftnfported  into  France,  After  that  period  he  continued  to  re  fide  in  Italy,  furnifhing  a  proof,  that  the 
unexpected  miflion  which  removed  him  from  his  benefice  was  not  occasioned  wholly  by  an  inclination  of 
fending  a  comforter  to  the  Sovereign  Pontif.  The  archbifhopric  of  Toledo  has  fince  been  given  to  the  In* 
faotJDon  Lewis,  ,called,the  Count  de  Chinchon, 
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It  muft  be  allowed  that  Spain  has  generally  veryjifeful  and  very  complete  works,  on 
What  regards  their  own  country. 

This  valuable  di&ionary  of  their  language  has  before  been  noticed ;  they  have  as  well 
tn  excellent  Grammatica  Cafiillana9  the  fourth  edition  of  which  was  publifhed  by  the 
academy  fix  years  ago. 

They  are  now  a&ually  employed  in  reprinting  their  lafl:  national  works,  particularly 
La  Bibliotbeca  vetus  Hifpanica,  and  the  Bibliotheca  nova  Hi/panica9  by  Nicholas  Antoine9 
two  works  in  high  efteem  among  the  learned,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  has  recently 
been  publifhed.  , 

Their  Geographical  Di&ionary  of  Spain,  by  Monpalau,  confidered  a  complete  work, 
has  already  run  through  four  editions. 

Their  Maritime  Spanifh  Atlas  comes  nearer  to  perfe&ion  than  any  maps  of  the  interior 
of  Spain  ;  for  that  published  by  Don  Thomas  Lopez  in  1792  leaves  much  to  be  wifhed 
for,  as  I  had  more  than  once  occafion  to  notice  in  my  long  exriirfions,  fome  time  after 
its  publication.  The  Spaniards,  bed  acquainted  with  their  country,  have,  however,  affpred 
me,  that  the  map  of  the  Afturias  is  delineated  with  the  mod  exaft  nicety. 

In  1784  there  appeared  a  publication,  entitled  Hi/ioria  Critica  de  Efpana9  by  Fray 
Mqfden9  who,  notwithftanding  his  being  a  Catalan,  wrote  it  in  Italian,  from  which  lan- 
guage it  has  been  tranflated  into  Spanifh.  This  work,  which  begins  with  the  earlieft 
known  time,  is  fall  of  learned  and  curious  refearches,  and  difplays  much  erudition  and 
found  criticifm. 

This  praife  is  efpecially  due  to  the  Brothers  Mohedano9  two  friars  of  great  fenfe  and 
intelligence,  but  warped  a  little  by  their  enthufiaftic  bias  towards  their  own  country. 
The  work  is  called  La  Hi/ioria  literaria  de  Efpana  ;  it  was  begun  in  1779,  already  in 
1786  had  nine  volumes  in  quarto  been  given  to  the  public,  when,  difpleafing  the  Holy 
Office,  it  prevented  its  continuance. 

A  work  lefs  pleafantly  indited,  very  diffufe,  but  more  ufeful,  has  been  publifhed  by 
Don  Eugenh  Laruga9  which  has  extended  to  twenty  volumes,  Memorias  politicas  fobre 
ia  Indujlria,  las  Minos,  &c.  de  Efpana.  This  work  contains  the  mod  circumftantial 
details  on  the  produ&ions  of  the  foil,  and  the  manufactures  of  every  defcription  in  all 
the  provinces  of  Spain.  -  It  ferves  to  prove,  that  the  Spaniards  of  the  prefent  day  are 
acquainted  with  their  natural  riches,  and  the  utility  of  labour j  as  well  that  they  are  em- 
ployed in  augmenting  and  putting  them  to  profit. 

Moft  of  the  patriotic  focieties  likeWife  publifh  iAterefting  memoirs  upon  the  fame  fub- 
je£t,  and  affift  in  eftablifhing  their  experiments. 

The  tafle  for  arts  and  fciences  has  fpread  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces.  Seville 
and  Barcelona  have  each  of  them  an  Academy  of  Belles-lettres  ;  Saragofla  and  Valentia 
an  Academy  of  the  fine  Arts  ;  Valladolid  one  of  geography  and  hifiory  ;  and  Grenada  one 
of  mathematics  and  drawing* 

Chap.  XL— 7>«*  flate  of  Literature  in  Spain.— Education.— Manufactures.— Roads.-- 

Canals.— 'Patriotic  Societies. 

THE  preceding  chapter  has  difplayed  the  title  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  prefent  day  to 
literary  fame.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  fufficient  to  cleat  them  from  the  imputations  of  idle* 
nefs  and  ignorance. 

Yet  let  us  not  exaggerate  j  their  literature  is  very  barren  in  many  refpe&s.  They 
pofTefs  fome  works  relative  to  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  fuch  as  that  of  dyeing,  the 

vol.  xv.  3  s  veterinary 
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veterinary  *  art,  &c.,;  an  elementary  treatife  on  mathematics,  by  Jofeph  Radon ;  a  fonr- 
xnary  hiftory  of  Arragon  up  to  its  reunion  with  Caftile j  a  chronological  hiftory  of  the 
Spaniih  nobility ;  literary  notes  on  Spain,  by  Mandel ;  numerous  tranflations  from  the 
Latin,  Greek  f,  EiaglHh  and  French ;  fome  romances,  at  the  head  of  which  are  deferr- 
ing to  be  placed  three,  published  by  an  ex-jefuit  retired  to  Italy  fince  the  extinction  of 
his  order,  Father  Mqntenjon ;  called  El  Anterior •,  o  de  la  Crienza  de  un  Principe  (on  the 
education  of  a  prince;)  La  Eudoxia,  on  the  education  of  a  woman:  and  ElEufebio,  a 
work  in  five  volumes  in  many  refpe&s  refembling  the  Emilia  of  Jean  Jaques  Roufleau  ; 
but  not  one  fingle  work  truly  pbilofophical ;  although  to  make  amends  they  have  an 
immenfe  number  of  books  of  piety,  both  original,  and  translated.  This  is  the  fum  of 
the  modern  sproduft ions  of  Spaniih  literature. 

It  mud  be  owned :  great  obftacles  even  yet  oppofe  the  ambit  of  this  aurora  of  the 
arts  and  fciences,  and  prevent  the  luftre  of  meridian  day,  which  has  been  looked  for  ' 
from  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

ift,  Thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  them,  do  not  yet  enjoy  that  confidera- 
tion  fo  neceffary  to  the  natural  encouragement, of  genius. 

sdly,  They  (till  meet  with  two  much  oppofition  from  fanaticifm,  and  its  hirelings ;  lefs 
difpofed  certainly  to  perfecution  than  it  has  been  in  former  ages ;  but  its  filent  prefence, 
in  its  numerous  adherents,  is  in  itfelf  fufficient  to  extend  the  fovereignty  of  religious 
terror  much  beyond  the  fphere  of  its  a&ivity. 

idly,  Education  is  yet  much  neglefted ;  or  what  is  worfe  than  negled,  the  rifing  gene- 
ration is  taught  erroneous  principles,  and  imbibe  prejudices  which  make  abortive  the 
happy  conceptions  of  nature,  perhaps  of  greater  promife  among  the  Spaniards  than 
any  other  nation.  Will  it  be  credited  that  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  has  only  tended  to 
pejorate  this  effential  branch  of  adminiftration  ?  At  the  period  when  this  took  place  the 
inconvenience  of  confiding  youth  to  the  care  of  religious  orders  was,  perhaps,  too  much 
magnified.  That  of  the  Piareftes,  known  in  Spain  by  the  name  of  Efcolapios,  is  the 
only  one  which  is  left  in  poffeffion  of  fome  fchools,  and  thefe  are  among  the  beft  or  ra- 
ther the  lead  bad.  The  place  of  the  Jefuits  has  been  fupplied  by  profeffors,  who  may 
either  be  ecclefiaftics  or  lay  perfons,  but  who  form  no  colje&ive  body  nor  refide  under 
the  fame  roof.  The  Jefuits,  befides  the  property  of  the  fociety,  had  foundations  for 
different  profefforfhips.  Thefe  are  the  only  funds  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  the 
new  profeffors.  They  were  fufficient  for  monks  living  in  a  community,  but  are  very 
inadequate  in  the  prefent  (late  of  things.  Profeflbrfhips  fo  Kttle  lucrative  cannot  be 
fought  after  by  perfons  eminent  for  learning  and  talents.  The  education  of  youth  fuf- 
fers  therefore  by  the  change  and  this  is  a  circumftance  of  fufficient  importance  to  cjeferve 
the  attention  of  government. 

It  has  of  late  attempted  fomething  in  favour  of  a  part  of  the  eftabliftments  for  edu- 
cation. Spain  for  a  long  time  has  had  feven  principal  colleges  at  which  the  mod  dif- 
tinguifhed  youths  of  the  country  are  educated*.  All  who  hold  fituations  in  adminiftra- 
tion -were  formerly  inftru&ed  in  thefe.  This  prerogative  and  many  other  abufe^  nou- 
rished idlenefs  ana  arrogance  in  thefe  colleges,  and  difcouraged  the  other  fchools,  with 
which  the  youth  of  people  in  cafy  circumftances,  belonging  to  the  law,  were  obliged  to 

*  One  particularly  by  Sigifmund  Macati ;  who  was  for  fome  time  in  France,  where  bajperfc&ed  lumfelf  fn~ 
this  art  at  the  beft  fchool  he  could  have  chofen,  that  of  Chabert  and  Gilbert;  on  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
publifhcd  let  ekmenios  delta  arte  veterinary*.    He  is  now  firft  director  of  the  fchool  efUblithed  at  Madrid  io 

f  Among  different  tranflations  from  the  Greek  we  mull  notice  thofe  of  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  &c. 
-Dkm  by  Condi. 

be 
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be  fatisfied.  The  latter  had  however  their  turn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  Their 
pupils  attained  the  higheft  Rations  and  took  advantage  afterwards  of  their  influence  to 
leffen  the  defe&s  of  the  chief  colleges.  Following  the  flimulus  thus  given,  govern- 
ment made  new  regulations  refpe&ing  them  in  1 777  from  which  much  good  was  looked 
for.    It  is  looked  for  yet. 

Much,  howeyer,  has  already  been  done  for  military  education.  -  Charles  III.  efta- 
bliflied  a  fchool  for  artillery  at  Segovia,  a  riding  fchool  at  Ocana,  one  of  engineers  at 
Carthagena,  and  another  for  ta&ics  at  Avila,  whence  it  has  lately  been  removed  to  Port 
Santa  Maria :  at  firft  all  of  them  flourifhed.  Every  one  produced  individuals  which  did 
honour  to  the  feverai  institutions.  The  two  laft  Jiowever  difappeared  with  the  credit  of 
their  founders  Generals  Recardos  and  O'Reilly,  who  died  lately,  one  in  battle  fight- 
ing againft  us,  and  the  other  while  in.  preparation  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

We  have  already  {aid  enough  to  eftabiifh  the  opinion  of  the  reader  as  to  the  a&ual 
ftateof  the  fine  arts.  As  to  matters  of  induftry,  manufactures  at  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century  were  greatly  on  the  decline,  fince  then  government  has  been  a&ive  in 
reftoring  thofe  manufactories  which  the  Auftrian  dynafty  had  left  in  the  moft  deplorable 
fituation.  Philip  V.  readily  adopted  the  idea,  but  did  not  perfift.  Ferdinand  VI.  pof- 
feffed  a  minift^r  in  the  Marquis  de  la  Enfenada,  who  enjoyed  great  credit,  and  joined* 
energy  to  perfeverance :  he  furrrynded  himfelf  with  ufefui  co-operators,  and  availed  him* 
felf  of  their  talents  and  character.  Among  other  ufefui  works,  he  eftablifhed  all  kinds 
of  manufactories  in  Spain,  and,  in  order  to  make  them  fucceed,  laid  heavy  duties  on  the 
export  of  raw  materials,  totally  prohibited  that  of  filk,  and  received  with  open  arms 
the  workmen  which  emigrated  to  Spain.  Valentia  and-  Saragofla  foon  found  the  be- 
neficial effeds  of  this  conduft.  In  the  two  following  reigns,  fome  of  thofe  manufa&ures* 
were  carried  to  a  ftill  higher  degree  of  perfe&ion.  We  have  already  noticed  how  much 
was  effected  by  Charles  III.  for  thofe  of  Segovia  and  Guadalaxara.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  common  cloths  at  Efcaray  in  Bifcay,  at  Bocairente,  at  Onteniente,  and  at 
Ahoy*  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Valentia,  and  at  Grazalema  in  Andalufia.  In  the  courfe 
of  this  work  we  (hall  have  occafipn  to  fpeak  of  feverai  others,  and  it  will  be  feen  that 
thofe  of  filk  in  particular  have  engaged  the  attention  of  government ;  that  of  galoons 
particularly  has  arrived  at  great  perfe&ion  lately,  fo  much  fo  that  little  difference  is  ob- 
fervable  between  their  galoons  and  thofe  of  France.  There  is  a  manufa&ory  for  hats 
at  Madrid,  as  alfo  at  Badajoz  and  Seville,  and  for  fome  years  back  foreign  manufac- 
tories have  felt  the  competition. 

Spain  alfo  owes  to  the  fovereigns  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  the  few  roads  and  canals 
file  pofiefies.  We  have  already  noticed  what  her  government  has  effe&ed  towards  the 
making  of  roads ;  as  for  canals  they  are  yet  in  their  beginning.  There  is  one  at  the 
entrance  of  Madrid,  intended  to  join  the  Man9anares  with  the  Tagus,  and  facilitate  a 
communication  between  the  capital  and  Aranjuez.  Two  or  three  leagues  of  it  are  com- 
pleated ;  and  fo  it  remains. 

That  of  Caftile,  long  fince  began,  is  nearly  abandoned.  The  canal  proje&ed  in  Mur- 
da,  after  taking  the  neceflary  levels  in  a  bad  manner,  and  afterwards  ratifying  them, 
after  having  obtained  funds  for  carrying  it  on  by  the  pompous  profpe&usjield  out,  has 
been  pronounced  impracticable ;  the  fubferibers,  inftead  of  the  profits  which  their  avidity 
grafped  at,  muft  content  themfelves  with  the  moderate  intereft  the  King  has  pledged 
himfelf  to  pay  them. 

In  1 784  the  minifter  adopted  a  project  much  more  brilliant  and  ufefui  than  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon ;  that  of  a  canal,  which,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Cuadarrama,  was  to  proceed  to  join  the  Tagus,  afterwards  the  Guadiana,  and  terminate 
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at  the  Guadalquivir  above  Anduxar,  and  which  confequently  would  give  new  life  and  aftL 
^ity  to  the  centre  of  Spain.  A  Frenchman,  named  le  Maur,  gave  in  the  plan,  *nd  was- 
preparing  to  carry  it  into  execution,  but  died  foon  afterwards :  however  the  plan  was 
refolved,  Its  branches  fettled,  and  the  funds  for  carrying  it  on  were  ready;  the  under- 
taking  was  entrufted  to  the  fons  of  le  Maur,  heirs  of  their  father's  plans,  and  in  part 
of  his  talents.  It  was  afterwards  interrupted  upon  fome  difpute  refpe&ing  its  courfe. 
War  afterwards  breaking  out  brought  on  an  additional  obftacle ;  however  fince  the  re* 
turn  of  peace  its  continuance  is  ferioufly  contemplated. 

But  that  which  fhould  more  particularly  contribute  to  the  profperity  of  Spain,  which 
however  has  not  yet  produced  all  the  benefit  expe&ed,  is  the  modern  inftitution  of  pa* 
triotic  focieties,  known  by  the  name  of  friends  to  the  country. 

The  firfl  inftitution  of  this  kind  took  place  in  Bifcay.  It  was  foon  followed  bji  the 
other  provinces,  and  by  the  capital,  in  which  a  patriotic  fociety  was  eftablifhed  in  1775-  j 

At  the  end  of  1 7  7  8  there  were  already  forty-four,  and  in  1795  fixty-two.  The  name  of 
thefe  inftitutions  indicates  their  objeft.  The  members  of  which  they  are  compofed, 
encourage  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  the  agriculture  and  induftry  of  their  provinces. 
They  propofe  queftions  relative  to  thefe  obje£ts,  and  give  premiums  to  thofe  who  difcufs 
them  beft.  They  awaken  the  induftry  of  their  fellow  citizens,  animate  their  zeal,  foli- 
cit  their  information,  give  encouragement  to  artifans,  affiftance  and  advice  to  the  pea* 
fants,  and  caufe  the  patriotic  ardour,  with  which  they  are  animated,  to  circulate  through 
every  clafs  of  citizens.  Never  did  a  laudable  inftitution  make  more  rapid  progrefs  or 
produce  moife  general  effeS.  Thofe  who  never  fee  the  advancement  of  good  but  with 
an  invidious  eye,  or  whofe  methodical  fupinenefs  is  difgufted  with  novelty,  whofe  felf** 
love  is  mortified  by  fuccefs  to  which  they  do  not  contribute,  fuch  have  endeavoured  to 
throw  ridicule  upon  thefe  focieties ;  they  have  pretended  that  the  members  talked  much 
but  performed  little ;  that  they  exaggerated  their  importance,  difcufiing  trifles  with 
pompous  .gravity.  Undoubtedly  they  have  not  yet  done  every  thing  which  may  be  done  j 
their  flender  funds  circumfcribe  their  progrefs $  but  the  great  point  was  to  rouze  their 
country  from  its  ftupor,  to  offer  a  ftimulus  to  the  talents  of  artifts  and  the  labour  of 
hufbandmen,  to  excite  their  emulation  by  the  profpeft  of  fame,  and  their  intereft  by  the 
expectation  of  profit.  This  is  what  the  focieties  have  already  eflfe&ed.  The  leifure  and  ' 
favings  of  peace  from  1783  to  1793  have  been  employed  by  government^  to  furnifh  j 

means  for #  increafing  their  beneficence.  In  the  beginning  the  funds  of  thefe  focieties 
confifted  chiefly  in  voluntary  contributions :  government  joined  to  this  flender  (lock  the 
funds  of  the  flock  called  Spolios  y  vacantcs  (the  produce  of  vacant  benefices  and  fines, 
which  belong  to  the  King.)  Charles  III.,  ki  fpite  of  his  religious  fcruples,  did  not  he- 
fitate  in  granting  thus  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  church  to  the  encouragement  of 
thefe  focieties. 

The  patriotic  focieties  have  received  other  encouragements  from  government.  En* 
lightened  by  them,  it  has  revived  laws  which  had  fallen  into  difufe.  It  has  excluded 
fuch  foreign  merchandize  as  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  national  manufactures,  and  has 
procured  to  thefe  fuch  workmen  as  may  improve  and  perfect  them.  Thefe  meafures 
have  already  been  prejudicial,  and  will  become  ftill  more  fo,  to  other  manufacturing 
and  commercial  nations ;  they  may  excite  in  them  murmurs  and  alarm,  they  will  doubt- 
lefs  reanimate  their  activity  and  vigilance,  but  mult  meet  with  the  applaufe  of  real  pa- 
triots, whatever  be  their  country.  France  itfelf  might  even  follow  the  example  of  Spain, 
and  form  fimilar  eftablifhments.  Her  new  organization  is  readily  adaptable  to  the  mea- 
fure.  A  patriotic  fociety  in  every  principal  town  of  her  departments  would  contribute 
to  vivify  that  induftry  which  in  many  places  has  arrived  at  perfection  in  different  branches, 
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and  is  every  where*  of  fruitful  growth*  Similar  focieties  would  have  in  France  a  better 
ground  to  work  upon.  Its  crops  would  undoubtedly  be  of  more  fpeedy  growth  and  more 
abundant.  Let  us  (hew  our  allies  that  if  we  criticife  with  fharpnefs  we  yet  can  fometimes 
take  example  from  them. 

The  patriotic  fociety  of  Madrid  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  others  only  by  the  more  im- 
mediate protection  of  government,  and  by  its  titration,  which  gives  it  a  greater  facility 
of  acquiring  information  and  affiftance.  It  has,  perhaps,  fewer  obje&s,  on  which  to 
exercife  its  zeal,  becaufe  th&  productions  of  New  Caftite,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  is 
placed,  are  lefs  various  than  thofe  of  the  other  provinces,  and  becaufe  its  induftry  is  more 
confined.  But  it  is  attentive  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  the  environs  of  Ma- 
drid, and  to  furnifhing  the  children  of  both  fexes  and  the  poor  of  that  capital  with 
employment. 

A  perfe&  equality  is  the  mod  (acred  law  of  all  thefe  focieties ;  rank  is  unknown  in  them  ; 
the  Archbiftiop  of  Toledo,  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell,  may  be  met  with  placed  by  the 
fide  of  an  artifan,  and  information  is  welcomed  from  whatever  fource  it  may  fpring. 

Chap.  XII.— Council }  of Caftite. — Cor regidor  and  Alcaldes. ^Legi/Iation.— Influence  of  the 
Monks  ;  of  the  King9  s  Confe/fir  particularly. — Authority  of  the  Court  of  Rome  reprefjed*~ 
The  Concordat  of  1753. — Riches  of  the  Clergy. — Progrefs  of  Phitofopby  relative  to  the- 
Priejlhood. 

AS  Madrid  is  the  centre  of  arts  and  fciences,  fo  is  it  that  of  government.  Although 
the  Monarch  refides  there  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  and  his  minifters  be  always  near 
his  perfon,  this,  city  is  the  feat  of  government,  and  all  the  fupreme  tribunals.  We  (hall 
take  a  view  of  them  collectively ;  which  will  naturally  lead  us  to  fpeak  of  the  laws*  re- 
ligion, finance,  and  military  force  of  Spain. 

The  Council  of  Caftile  holds  the  firft  rank  among  the  councils  and  tribunals  of  the 
kingdom ;  it  is  at  once  avcouncil  of  adminiftration  and  a  fovereign  tribunal*  that  has 
an  exclufive  cognizance  of  certain  caufes,  and  in  certain  cafes  receives  appeals  from  the 
other  tribunals,  Asa  council  it  has  the  infpe&ion  of  all  interior  operations  interefting 
to  the  commonweal. 

It  is  compofed  of  five  chambers : 

1  ft,  The  Sala  de  Goviemo,  which  is  confined  to  the  affairs  of  adminiftration ;  it  receives 
references  brought  to  the  council,  but  it  is  only  to  fend  them  to  the  fecoi^d  Sala  de  Go* 
viernoj  or  to  the  Sala  de  Juflicia. 

adly,  The  fecond  Sala  de  Govierm  judges  the  caufes  fent  to  it  by  the  former ;.  and  is 
particularly  charged  with  matters  relative  to  manufactures,  bridges,  and  caufeways. 

3dly,  The  Sala  de  mil  y  quinientosy  or  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred,  thus  called  becaufe 
thofe  who  appeal  to  it  from  the  fentences  of  the  fovereign  tribunals  are  obliged  to  de- 
pofit  fifteen  hundred  ducats,  which  they  forfeit  in  cafe  of  lofing  the  appeal. 

4thly,  The  Sala  deJufticia,  has  an  exclufive  cognizance  of  certain  caufes  f  but  for  the 
judgment  of  fuch  as  are  capital  is  united  to  the  others. 

5thly,  The  Sala  de  Provincia  judges  the  appeals  in  all  important  cafes,  and  receives  thofe 
made  from  the  decifion  of  the  two  civil  lieutenants  of  Madrid  (Tenientes  de  Villa),  and 
from  thofe  of  the  Alcaldes  de  Corte  in  civil  affairs. 

.  Thefe  collectively  form  a  fixtfi  chamber,  called  the  Sala  de  los  Alcaldes  de  Cafa  y  Corte, 
refembling  that  known  formerly  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  La  Tournelle.  The 
city  of  Madrid  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  quarters,  and  the  police  of  each  i&  fu- 
perintended  by  an  Alcalde  de  Cortt ;  who.  judges  caufes  in  the  firft;  inftance,  in  concur- 
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rence  with  the  civil  lieutenants.    The  decifions  of  any  feparate  one  may  be  appealed  1 

from  to  the  whole  chamber  affembled,  which  alone  can  finally  pronounce  upon  criminal 
caufes  within  its  jurifdi&ion.  It  is  in  extraordinary  cafes  only  that  they  are  carried  be* 
fore  the  Council  of  Caftile. 

The  chamber  of  the  Alcaldes  de  Cafa  y  Corte  was  formerly  the  tribunal  which  always.  \ 

accompanied  the  court  of  Spain.     Since  this  is  fixed  at  Madrid,  the  tribunal  has-  been  "  1 

fixed  there  alfo  ;  and  as  it  formerly  had  a  provincial  jurifdi&ion  around  the  refidence 
of  the  fovereign,  it  has  (till  preferved  fuch  a  jurifdiftion  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the 
capital. 

The  Council  of  Caftile  is  the  only  one  acknowledged  by  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and ' 
all  its  members  have  the  right  of  commit  timus,  like  thofe  of  the  French  parliaments. 

Spain  is  divided  into  two  chanceries,  thofe  of  Granada  and  Valladolid,  wjiich  have  an 
exciuiive  cognizance  of  certain  caufes.  Their  decifions  are  not  appealed  from  to  the 
Council  of  Caftile,  except  in  two  cafes,  when  the  appellants  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  "\ 

chamber  of  Mil  y  quinientos^  or  upon  a  denial  of  juftice.  Each  chancery  has  a  particular 
chamber,  called  Sala  de  Hidalgos,  or  chamber  of  nobles.  Its  office  is  to  authenticate  no- 
bility* and  to  hear  caufes  relative  thereto.  It  has  alfo  an  exclufive  cognizance  of  the 
criminal  caufes  of  the  Hidalgos.  'v 

Befides  thefe  there  are  eight  audiences,  without  reckoning  the  particular  tribunal  of 
Navarre,  which  has  the  title  of  Royal  Council.  The  four  audiences  of  the  crown  of  Ar- 
ragon  are  thofe  of  Saragoffa,  Barcelona,  Valentia,"  and  Majorca-;  and  of  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  thofe  of  Seville,  Corunna,  O  vie  do,  and  the  Canaries. 

Each  chancery  and  each  audience  has  a  criminal  coitrt,  Sala  de  Crimen,  which  defini* 
tivety  pronounces  criminal  fentences,  and  caufes  them  to  be  executed. 

Except  a  few  reffri&ions,  thefe  tribunals  have  equal  power.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  chanceries  and  the  audiences  is,  that  the  firft  a&  in  the  King's  [name  like 
the  Council  of  Caftile.  There  are  alfo  fome  cafes  in  which  appeals  lie  from  the  audi- 
ences of  Corunna  Ind  Oviedo  to  the  chancery  of  Valladolid,  and  from  the  aodience  of 
Seville  to  the  chancery  of  Granada.  But  from  the  four  audiences  qi  the  crown  pf  Ar- 
ragon  the  appeal  (in  certain  cafes)  is  immediately  made  to  the  Council  of  Caftile,  where 
the  caufes  in  queftion  muft  be  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  Arragon. 

The  limits  of  thefe  different  jurifdi&ions  are  not  cleariy  enough  defined  to  prevent  *  J 

frequent  contefts  between  the  courts.  Whilft  the  Council  of  Caftile  lofes  no  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  its  jurifdi&ions,  the  chanceries  and  audiences  inceffantly  ttrug- 
gle  to  fupport  their  fupreme  authority.  Unlefs  in  cafes  of  appeal,  which  are  rare  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule,  there  is  no  refource  againft  the  decifions  of  all  the  fovereign 
tribunals,  but  revifion,  which  in  Spain  is  called  fupplica.  Appeals,  in  that  cafe,  are 
made  to  the  tribunal  itfelf,  praying  it  to  revife  the  procefs. 

The  heads  of  the  chanceries  are  called  Prefidents,  and  thofe  of  the  audiences  Regents. 

The  head  of  the  Council  of  Caftile  has  the  title  of  Prefident  or  Governor :  ■  thefe 
two  dignities  differ  but  little,  except  in  honorary  rank.  The  Prefident  of  the  Council 
of  Caftile  muft  always  be  a  grandee  of  Spain.  When  he  appears  in  public,  he  has  par- 
ticular privileges. 

After  a  long  interval,  this  place  was  renewed  in  the  "perfon  of  the  Count  d'Arunda 
in  1766,  in  one  of  thofe  critical  moments  which  call  for  men  of  reputation ;  as  he  was  at 
the  fame  time  captain-general  of  all  Caftile,  this  union  of  civil  and  military  power  gave 
him  a  very  extenfive  authority,  which  he  manifefted  poflibly  with  too  much  energy.  He 
made  fome  enemies,  and  gave  umbrage  to  the  Monarch  himfelf ;  he  was  consequently 
pbliged  to  forego  his  preildencyin  17739  in  order  to  go  ambaffador  to  France,  which 
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chara&er  he  filled  for  fixteen  years.    ,  Whatever  may  be  faid  of  M.  d'Aranda,  during 
fcnd  fince  his  adminiftration  of  feven  months,  he  conduced  himfelf  in  fuch  a  mariner  that 
Spain  will  for  a  long  time  remember  the  talents  he  difplayed.     Madrid,  in  particular, 
will  not  forget  what  he  effe&ed  towards  its  embellifhment,  its  fecurity,  and  even  its 
amufements.     It  is  to  his  care  and  prudence  that  Spain  owes  the  expulfion  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  prepared  with  the  greateft  fecrecy,  and  executed  without  tumult.     He  alfo  pro- 
cured  an  account  of  its  population,  refpe&ing  which,  before  him,  there  was  but  a  very 
/  vague  idea.     Thanks  to  him,  the  diffipated  and  frequently  licentious  lives  of  the  monks 
were  reformed,  and  their  manners  rendered  more  fuitable  to  their  profeffion*     The 
abufes  of  the  afylum  which  the  greateft  criminals  found  in  the  churches  were  fupprefled* 
The  temporal  authority  was  defended  againft  the  pretentions  of  the  holy  fee  }  bounds 
were  fet  to  thofe  exterior  practices  of  religion,  the  daily  proceflions  known  under  the 
name  of  Rofarios^  more  favourable  to  idlenefs  than  devotion  ;  and  in  Tome  refpe&s,  as. 
we  (hall  hereafter  find,  the  power  of  fanaticifm  was  fubjeft  to  c6ntroul.   He  would  have 
proceeded  much  farther  but  for  the  fatal  interference  of  the  confeflbr  of  Charles  III., 
who,  in  every  thing  which  regarded  confcience,  counterbalanced  the  weight  of  Artmda 
with  His  Majefty.     Since  his  forced  refignation  of  the  prefidency  of  the  Council  of  Caf- 
tile,  the  court  abftained  for  eighteen  years  from  nominating  another  j  he  was  fucceeded 
by  a  fenfible  and  moderate  ecclefiaftic,  M.  de  Figueroa,  who  had  only  the  title  of  Go- 
vernor of  the  Council.     After  his  death'  the  Count  de  Campomanes,  as  oldeft  member 
of  the  Council,  difcharged  the  fun&ions  of  governor,  without  having  the  title  till  fe- 
vera!  years  afterwards ;  but,  pn  my  returning  to  Spain  in  179!,  I  found  the  Count  de 
Ceffuentis,  a  Spanifh  grandee,  prefident.  He  died  that  year,  and  has  had  three  fucceffors, 
<who  only  bore  the  title  of  governor;  that  is  to  fay,  an  old  magiftrate,  the  Count  de  la 
Canada,  afterwards  the  Bifhop  of  Salamanca,  and,  laftly*  the  prefent  governor,  Don  Jo- 
feph  Eiijtachio  Morena,  who  before  that  held  one  of  the  higheft  fituations  in  the  magif- 
tracy.     The  prefidency  appeared  at  that  time  to  %c  again  fuppreffed. 

In  general,  the  oldeft  members  of  this  council  form  what  is  called  in  Spain  the  Ca» 
mara,  which  is  the  chamber  of  the  council. '  It  is  properly  the  privy  council  of  theMo: 
narch,  and  at  the  fame' time  a  fovereign  tribunal  for  certain  caufes,  fuch  as  all  which  have 
relation  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  royal  family,  and  all  contefts  relative  to  the  rights  of 
cities  (Ciudades).  It  is  alfo  the  council  which  iffuesall  patents  of  royal  favour ;  and 
recommends  to  His  Majefty,  through  the  medium  of  his  minifter  of  favour  and  jdftice, 
three  perfons  to  fill  every  fituation  in  the'magiftracy,  and  the  King  choofes  ofte  of  the 
three. 

No  place  in  the  magi  ft  racy  is  venal  in  Spain*  This,  like  all  human  inftitutions,  has 
its  advantage  and  inconvenience.  It  leaves  a  greater  opening  to  caprice,  favour,  and 
intrigue,  it  prevents  the  tribunals  from  being«di(hpnoured  by  incapacity  and  ignorance, 
and  diminifhes  the  temptation  to  fell  that  juftice  of  which  the  right  of  difpenfing  is 
bought.  It  is  true$  that  the  integrity  of  magiftrates  frequently  without  fortune  muft 
appear  fufpicious,  and  that  their  moderate  fees  feem  but  a  weak  rampart  againft  corrup- 
tion. However,  notwithstanding  the  declamations  of  diffatisfied  clients,  iniquitous  and 
partial  judges  are  not  more  common  in  Spain  than  in  other  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Efcrivanos^  a  fort  of  lawyer  correfponding  with  our  folicitors  and  notaries,  do 
not  feem  to  me  to  have  ill  deferved  the  reputation  they  generally  hold  for  rapacity  and 
pettyfogging  tricks. 

There  is  a  kind  of  gradation  in  the  Spanifh  jnagiftracy  of  which  the  degrees  are  re* 
gularly  ^tended.  All  the  members  of  the  Camara  are  former  counfellors  of  Caftile ; 
thefe  feldom  obtain  their  places  without  having  been  prefidents  of  a  chancery  or  an 
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audience,  or  at  leaft  fofmerly  counfellors  of  one  of  thefe  tribunals,  or  A Icalae  de  Corte.  In 
the  fame  manner  it  is  from  among  the  advocates,  corregidors ,  or  alcaldes  mayores  that  the 
latter  are  chofen.  It  is  here  neceflary  to  give  fome  account  of  thefe  Alcaldes yof  whofe 
offices  foreigners  in  general  have  but  a  very  confufed  idea.  Firft,  there  are  two  claffes 
of  fimple  Alcaldes,  who  are  eftabliftiedin  the  cities,  boroughs  and  villages.  The  Alcalde 
-  jordinario  judges  in  the  firft  inftance,  where  there  is  no  corregidor,  but  in  places  where 
there  is  one,  has  cognizance  of  civil  caufes  in  concurrence  with  him,  and  thofe  alone: 
the  Alcalde  pedaneo,  who  is  commonly  taken  from  the  common  people,  has  no  other, 
•fun&ion  but  to  arreft  delinquents,  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  corregidors,  or  the 
alcalde  mayor. 

The  fimple  Alcaldes  are  differently  appointed,  according  to  the  privileges  of  the  diffe- 
rent communes.  In  fome  places  they  are  chofen  by  the  municipality  (ay  unlamuntos),  in 
others,  by  lot ;  while  in  different  ones  they  are  named  by  the  council  of  Gaftile,  the 
tribunal  of  the  province,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  choofes  one  from  three  perfons 
.propofed  to  him.     They  are  changed  every  year. 

;The  Alcaldes  Mayores ,  or  Corregidors  9  are  all  named  by  the  King  upon  the  prefenta* 
tion  of  the  Camara.  This  inferior  degree  of  magiftracy  was  formerly  under  very  im* 
proper  regulations,  which  government  has  lately  reformed.  The  place  of  corregidor 
.was  bellowed  on  perfons  of  fmall  fortune,  who  held  their  places  three  years,  when  their 
office  expired,  and  they  were  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new  folicitations.  How 
.could  k  be  hoped,  that  men  with  want  daring  them  in  the  face,  would  not  be  violently 
•tempted  to  itifure  themfelves  refources  at  the  expence  of  thofe  over  whom  they  pofiefled 
a  tranfient  authority  ?  It  was,  at  length,  determined  to  furnifh  them  with  motives  for 
emulation,  and  keep  them  from  temptation  by  enading,  that  for  the  future  they  fhould 
.continue -in  office  fix  yews  inftead  of  three ;  that  there  fhould  be  three  claffes  of  Corregi- 
jiiicnios  ;  from  one  clafs  of  which  they  fhould  pafs  to  another,  after  having  well  difcharged 
the  duties  of  their. former  place';  thft  their  emouluments  fhould  be  increafed  at  every 
.removal ;  and  that  having  thus  gone  through  the  three  claffes  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  His 
Majefty,  they  fhould  have  what  in  Spain  is  called  the  honour  of  Togado9  that  is,  the  title 
ind  prerogatives  annexed  to  the  place  of  counfellor  of  the  fuperior  tribunals.  This 
.plan,  worthy  of  a  well-organized  republic,  was  conceived  by  M.  de-Campomanes,  and 
executed  by  M.  de  Florida  Blanca,  when  minifter  of  favour  and  juftice,  an  effort  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  meritorious  on-the  part  of  the  latter,  for  thefe  two  men,  formerly 
colleagues,  and  then  rivals,  were  never  friends. 

Befides  thefe  three  claffes  of  corregidors,  there  is  one  of  another  kind :  it  is  thofe  of 
-Madrid  and  Seville,  two  cities  in  which  the  magiftracy  is  peculiar  and  diftind.  The 
corregidors  are  for  life,  and  muft  not  be  taken  from  the  profeffiort  of  the  law ;  they  are 
no  more  than  chiefs  of  the  police  who  prtfide  at  city  meetings,  bull-fights,  and  the  public 
a&s.of  th$  city.  The  civil  lieutenants,  Tenienies  de  Villa,  have  a  jurifdi&ion  independent 
of  their  authority,  but  thefe  fupply  their,  places  in  prefidencies.  Befides  thefe,  Madrid 
and  Seville  have  Regidores,  a.  kind  of  infpe&ors,  .who  maintain  the  police  in  concurrence 
.with  the  corregidor  *• 

*  At  Madrid  in  every  quarter  tlicTe  is  an  Alcalde  de  Barrio,  a  fort  of  "commifTary  who,  fubje&  to  the 
Alcalde  de  Corte,  fuperintends  the  maintenance  of  the  peace.  Laftly,  there  is  a  magiftrate,  called  Super'w* 
Undanle,  especially  charged  with  the  management  of  the  police  in  concurrence  with  xht  Alcalde*  de  Corte,  the 
Corregidor,  the  Tenienies  de  Villa,  and  the  Regidores.  This  place,  which  much  refembles  that  of  the  former 
Lieutenants  de  Police  at  Paris,  invefts  a  confiderable  power  in  the  hands  of  the  holder  ;  by  means  of  which  he 
not  only  becomes  formidable  to  aH  the  difturbcrs  of  public  order,  but,  at  times,  alarms  with  his  vexatious 
vigilance  the  moft  obfeure  and  inoffenfive  dwellings.  Such  as  may  have  lived  at  Madrid  toward*,  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  III.  will  not  hefitate  to  place  at  the  bottom  of  this  portait  the  name  of  Cantro,  that 
cjiief  of  the  police,  who  for  more  than  ten  years  was  the  fcarecrow  of  the  weak  much  more  than  the  guilty 
at  Madrid. 
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From  this  constitution,  which  is  certainly  fomewhat  complicated,  refuks  frequent 
clafliings  of  jurifdi&ion  among  the.  magiftrates ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few 
cities  in  Europe  in  which  the  police  is  better  regulated  than  at  Madrid,  where  there 
is  more  fafety,  or  where  fewer  crimes  are  committed  which  efcape  the  vigilance  of 
juftice.  ... 

It  now  remains  to  confider,  by  what  code  of  laws  juftice  is  adminiftered  in  Madrid,  as 
well  as  in  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  It  might  be  faid,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  that  the  Roman 
or  civil  tew  has  no  power  there.  This,  by  fome  old  ordinances  of  the  kings  of  Caftile, 
is  even  forbidden,  under  fevere  penalties  to  be  quoted.  Thefe  laws,  however,  are  fre- 
quently confulted  in  practice ;  and  lawyers,  without  looking  upon  the  code  as  infallible, 
derive  from  it  frequently  both  information  and  precedents.  The  form  of  procefs  in 
Spain  is  conformable  to  the  Roman  law,  except  a  difference  in  terms  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  documents;  They  are  reported,  ,pot  as  in  France  by  members  of  the  tribunal, 
but  by  particular  magiftrates,  called  Relatores,  wbofe  places  are  very  lucrative,  and  con- 
fequently  much  fought  after.  In  important  cafes,  one  of  the  counfellors  is  deputed  to 
examine  the  procefs,  and  make  his  report  to  the  tribunal. 

The  only  authentic  laws  by  which  juftice  is  adminiftered,  are  regiftered  in  the  codes 
publiftied  by  the  ancient  kings ;  fuch  are  the  Ley  de  lasjiete  Part  Idas,  the  Ordenamiento- 
Real,  the  Fuero^Juzgo,  and  Fuero-ReaL  The  principal  code,  that  which  is  in  conftant 
ufe,  is  called  Recopilacion*  It  is  a  collection  of  various  and  diftin&  edifts  of  the  mon- 
arch^ of  Spain  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  the  prefent  reign.  A  new  edition  is  given  from 
time  to  time,  in  which  all  the  laws  publiftied  fince  the  laft  are  inferted. 

It  was  pretended  in  certain  foreign  prints,  that  Charles  III.  intended  to  give  a  new 
criminal  code  to  Spain.  The  affertion  was  untrue.  The  rumour  had  its  origin  in 
the  council  of  Caftile,  by  the  agency  of  the  Count  de  Campomanes,  who  w?s  then  one 
of  its  fife  ales  y  having  propofed  the  revifion  and  reform  of  the  old  criminal  laws,  fome 
of  which  were  abfurd  or  difgufting.  I  know  not  whether  this  work  be  yet  completed, 
but  it  has  already  produced  'a  trad  on  the  penal  laws,  the  work  of  a  young  lawyer 
named  Lardizabal,  which  appeared  in  1784,  and  may  be  read  with  pieafure  and  advan- 
tage, even  after  the  celebrated  eflays  of  the  Marquis  of  Beccaria. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  fpeak  of  the  torture ;  that  barbarous  inftitution  againft* 
which  that  modern  phllofopher  has  fo  forcibly  exclaimed.  It  is  not  yet  formally  abolifhed 
in  Spam,  and  dill  finds  fome  defenders.  A  few  years  ago  an  ecciefiaftic,  named  Caftro, 
undertook  a  formal  apology  for  it ;  but  his  work,  which  infpired  aln^oft  general  indig- 
nation, was  vi&orioufly  refuted,  to  the  great  fatisfa&ion  of  the  reafon&hle  part  of  the 
nation. 

The  canon  law  is  the  received  code  in  Spain  in  all  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  It  muft  not, 
however,  be  imagined,  that  the  court  of  Madrid  pays  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  Holy  See ;  as  one  is  tempted  to  conceive  from  the  part  played  even  now  in  Spain  by 
the  numerous  legions  of  modern  Rome,  which,  like  the  ancient,  afpires  to  univerfal 
dominion.  Religion  and  its  minifters  are  without  doubt  (till  held  in  the  greateft  vene- 
ration, and  the  priefts  and  monks,  under  the  pretext  of  directing  confeiences,  take  part 
at  Jtimes  in  temporal  concerns,  and  abufe  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  credulity. 
But  thefe  abufes,  even  under  the  .reign  of  the  more  pious  monarchs,  were  in  many  re- 
fpe£ts  fuppreffed  ;  after  being  for  a  great  part  of  the  laft  century  encouraged  by  their 
example.  The  dangerous  influence  which  Father  D'Aubenton,  and  his  fucceffors  of 
the  fame  Order  enjoyed  at  the  court  of  Philip  V.  is  remembered  with  indignation ;  as 
likewife  that  of  Father  Rabago,  the  laft  Jefuit  who  fat  in  the  confeflional  chair  of  the 
Spanifti  monarchs,  with  Ferdinand  VI.    The'  confeffor  of  the  laft  King  for  a  long  time 
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was  aFrancifcan,  who  afterwards  became  Biiliop  of  Ofma,  who  would  willingly  have  fa 
far  mortified  his  humility  as  to  have  accepted  the  Roman  purple.  Of  an  auftere  and 
fretful  difpofition,  he  was  very  attentive  to  his  penitent ;  but  (whatever  may  have  been 
faid  of  him,)  meddled  very  little  with  matters  foreign  to  his  fun&ion.  *  Charles  III.,  al- 
though he  continually  treated  him  with  that  deference  due  to  the  dire&or  of  his  con- 
fcience,  more  than  once  repreffed  the  fervency  of  his  zeal.  Nor,  fpite  of  the  devout 
chara&erof- the  King,  could  he  make  any  attempts  upon  him  with  impunity.  On  my 
firft  vifit  to  Spain,"  when  the  theatre  at  Saragoflawas  confumed  by  lightning,  the  father 
confeffor  was  defircus  of  imprefling  on  the  mind  of  His  Majefty,  that  evidence  was  thus 
afforded  by  Heaven  itfelf,  how  obnoxious  profane  fpeftacles  were  in  its  fight,  and  en- 
treated him,  consequently,  to  caufe  them  to  be  (hut  up  throughout  the  monarchy.  He 
continually  wearied  him  with  folicitations  tathis  effect,  but  Charles  III.,  little  difpofed  as 
he  naturally  was  to  irritation,  cut  him  fhort  with  a  firmnefs  nearly  approaching  to  anger. 
M.  de  Florida  Blanca,  who,  after  a  long  refidence  at  Rome,  had  imbibed  more  philo- 
fophical  ideas  than-religious  ones,  frequently  oppofcd  the  peevifh  fcruples  of  the  director 
of  the  royal  confcience,  and  consequently  was  little  beloved  by  him.  The  confeflbrs  of 
the  prefent  court  no  longer  poffefs  this  blind  fanaticifm.  The  King's  confeffor  is  a 
Cordelier,  who  has  obtained  his  ftation  through  the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
his  countryman,  and  had  an  archbifhopric  fpeedtly  attached  to  his  office.  That  of  the 
Queen  has  for  a  long  time  back  held  the'  confeffional  chair.  Both  are  reputed  to  be 
men  of  fente  and  addrefs.  Both  are  ^dmitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  royal  couple  j 
but  their  credit  is  fmall ;  it  teeclipfed,  like  that  of  every  other,  by  the  fplendor  of  the 
luminary  from  whofe  center  all  rays  of  favour  diverge. 

Throughout  almoft  the  entire  reign  of  Charles  III.,  his  confeffor  was  confulted  upon 
filling  the  vacant  bifhoprics  and  other  ecclefiaftical  dignities,  which  were  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  King,  and  in  this  point  of  view  might  be  confidered  as  poffeffing  the  nomina- 
tion to  benefices.  But  even  in  this  refpett,  his  influence  was  afterwards  circumfcribed, 
and  the  appointment  to  vacant  fees  verted  in  the  Count  de  Florida  Blanca,  as  minifter 
of  favour  and  juftice. 

This  right  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  to  nominate  to  the  great  benefices  of  their  domi- 
nions has  been  peaceably  allowed  only  fince  the  year  1753,  the  date  of  the  compadt 
between  the  Spanifh  court  and  the  Holy  See ;  till  then  the  collation  to  benefices  had  been 
the  objeft  of  frequent  contefts  between  the  two  courts.  Negociation  was  at  laft  reforted 
to  as  the  bed  mode  of  determination ;  for  this  purpofe,  Spain  deputed  the  Abb&  de  Fi- 
gueroa,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  conciliating  character,  and  who  has  fince  been  at  the  head 
of  the  council  of  Caftile.  The  refult  was  the  compaft  which  has  irrevocably  fettled  the 
relations  between  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  Holy  See  confirmed  the  ancient  right  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  to  the  nomination 
to  all  confiftorial  benefices. 

The  principal  conteft  turned  upon  regular  and  fimple  benefices.  The  popes  claimed  a 
right  to  confer  thofe  at  leaft  which  became  vacant  in  the  apoftolical  months  ;  but  the 
compaft  enumerated  fifty-two  benefices  which  fhould  be  at  the  nomination  of  the  Holy 
See,  with  obligation  to  confer  them  upon  none  but  Spaniards  ;  and  it  was  alfo  ftipu- 
lated  that  the  pope  fhould  not  delegate  this  power  of  collation ;  that  the  benefices  fhould 
be  exempt  from  penfions,  and  that  the  titularies  fhould  pay  no  cedulas  bancarias.  Thefe 
were  contracts  made  with  the  apoftolical  chamber,  by  virtue  of  which  the  candidate 
engaged  to  pay  a  certain  fum.  This  fum  he  frequently  did  not  poffefs ;  in  which  cafe 
the  apoftolical  chamber  advanced  it  at  an  enormous  intereft,  and  kept  agents  in  Spain 
to  fee  ihefe  engagements  fulfilled*    Thefe  ruinous  abufes,  which  it  was  wondrous  fhoufd 
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ftibfift  in  Europe  in  the  18th  century,  fent  to  Rome,  one  year  with  another,  a  fifth  of  the 
revenue  of  all  the  benefices. 

This  was  not  the  only  impropriety  abolifhed  by  the  compatt.  Previous  to  it  the  pope 
had  always  difpofed  of  the  /polios  y  vacantes,  that  is  of  the  property,  of  deceafed  pre- 
lates and  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices.  The  adminiftration  of  thefe  funds  was  con- 
fided to  an  office  compofed  of  Italians,  fo  expert  in  this  bufinefs  that  a  fourth  of  the 
produce  of  thefe  benefices  difappeared  by  their  rapacious  management.  By  the  compact 
the  Holy  See  renounced  thefe  revenues  under  the  fingle  condition  that  the  adminiftration 
of  the  /polios  y  vacantes  (hould  be  granted  to  none  but  an  ecclefiaftic;  which  trifling 
reftri&ion  does  not  however  prevent  the  Kings  of  Spain  from  difpofing  of  them  accord- 
ing to  their  pleafure.  The  minifter  they  name  employs  a  part  of  them  in  making  ad- 
vances to  the  new  prelates  who  want  money  for  their  eftablifhment.  It  bas  been  re* 
marked \  to  the  prai/e  of  the  dignified  Spanijh  clergy,  that  the  repayment  of  thefe  advances 
has  never  been  known  to  be  neglefted. 

Although  it  be  ftipulated  by  the  compaft  that  the  produce  of  the/polios  y  vacantes  fliall 
be  wholly  confecrated  to  pious  ufes,  the  King,  as  we  have  obferved,  makes  no  fcrupie 
of  employing  a  part  of  them  in  the  encouragement  of  induftry,  and  even  in  feward  of 
military  fervices :  but  the  chapters  commonly  chofen  to  liquidate  the  property  of  deceafed 
prelates,  and  to  adminifter  to  the  revenues  of  great  vacant  benefices,  foroetimes  reduce 
them  to  one-fourth  of  their  reaL  value. 

As  the  compatt  deprived  the  Holy  See  of  fome  revenues,  the  court  of  Madrid  in  com* 
penfatiop  engaged  to  pay  it  for  one  part  thereof,  fix  hundred  thoufand  Roman  crowns, 
bearing  intereft  till  paid  of  three  per  cent,  and  on  the  other  a  fum  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  thoufand  crowns  bearing  the  fame  intereft,  Laftly,  the  bull  of  the  crufade  was 
rendered  perpetual.  Befides  thefe  contributions  which  Spain  pays  to  the  Holy  See.  The 
produce  of  marriage  difpenfations  ftill  remains  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  latter,  and  may 
be  eftimated  at  fifteen  hundred. thoufand  livres  (62,500/.)  a  year. 

Since  that  period  the  court  of  Madrid  has  warmly  defended  the  rights  of  fovereigri 
authority  againft  the  pretentions  of  the  Holy  See.  It  is  not  forgotten  in  what  manner  it 
received  the  admonition  of  Clement  XIII.  to  the  infant  of  Parma,  N  The  council  of  Caf* 
tile  fuppreffed  all  the  copies,  and  commanded  the  fame  to  be  done  with  all  the  letters, 
bulls  and  briefs  which  (hould  be  found  contrary  to  the  royal  rights  or  to  the  meafures 
taken  by  government^  renewing  the  ancient  law  which  denounced  the  pain  of  death  and 
confif cation  againft  any  perfon6  who  (hould  dare  to  note  them. 

On  this  occafion  the  council  of  Caftile,  of  which  the  count  d'Aranda  was  then  pre- 
fident,  put  in  force  every  public  aft  by  which  the  Kings  of  Spain,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  had  endeavoured  to  hinder  the  adaiiffion  of  the  bull  in  Cana  Domini,  fo  far 
as  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  fovereignty  and  jurifdi&ion  of  the  temporal  tribunals,  and 
commanded  all  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of  the  kingdom  to  prevent  its  publication  and 
enforcement  in  their  feveral  diocefes. 

Spain  has  befides  the  refource  of  its  appeals  from  abufes  againft  the  court  of  Rome, 

In  1784  a  Spanifti  work  appeared,  on  thisfubjeft,  intitled  Maximas  fobre  recur/os  de 
fuerza  y  protection.     The  clergy,  and  efpecially  the  holy  office,'  the  ancient  conftitution 
of  which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  the  work,  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  publication  j 
but  the  council  of  Caftile  and  the  minifter  openly  protected  the  author. 

It  was  at  the  fame  period  alfo  that  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  nuncio  in  Spain 
were  confined  to  a  diftinft  extent,  for  notwithftanding  the  ordinances  of  the  preced- 
ing fovereigns,  the  nuncios  frequently  took  advantage  of  tha  deference  which. the  Spa- 
niards paid  them  to  exceed  their  rights. 
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Under  the  prefent  reigning  family,  they  made  other  attempts  in  which  they  failed 
At  length,  in  1771,  the  court  of  Madrid  obtained  from  pope  Clement  XIV.  a  brief, 
which  gave  a  new  form  to  the  nunciature,  and  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  the  auditor  of  the 
nuncio,  who  was  the  only  judge  of  this  tribunal,  a  rota  modelled  by  that  of  Rome,  and 
compofed  of  fix  ccclefiaftics,  named  by  the  fovereign  pontiff  it  is  true,  but  prefented  by 
the  King  of  Spain. 

It  mull  befides  be  obferved  that  Spain  has  long  fince  adopted  maxims,  with  refpeft  to 
the  independence  of  the  fovereign  power,  very  fimilar  to  the  four  famous  articles  which 
were  fanftioned  by  the  affembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  in  1682,  and  which  all  fubje&s, 
upon  taking  upon  them  public  employments,  are  obliged  to  fwear  to  obferve. 

There  {till  exifts  in  Spain,  however,  a  very  great  abufe  arifing  from  wrong  notions 
of  religion.  This  is  the  extreme  riches  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Next  to  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  principalities  of  Germany,  the  richeft  catholic  prelacies  are  found  in  Spain.  The 
archbifhoprics  of  Toledo,  Seville,  St.  Iago,  Valencia,  and  Saragoffa,  have  larger  re* 
venues  than  any  had  in  France.  There  are  monasteries,  and  particularly  fome  of  the 
Carthufians,  the  property  of  which  extends  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  diftri&s  in  which 
they  are  fituated;  and  thefe  religious  foundations,  while  they  depopulate  and  impoverish 
the  neighbouring  country,  increafe  poverty  and  idlenefs  by  indifcriminate  charity. 

Government,  however,  which  becomes  more  and  more  enlightened,  is  endeavouring 
to  remedy  the  confequence  of  this  (late  of  things.  In  the  firft  place  the  wifdom  man*- 
•fefted  in  the  choice  of  ptelates  hinders  that  difplay  of  offenfive  luxury  which,  by  irritat- 
ing indigence,  diminiflies  the  refpe£t  due  to  religion :  and  notwithstanding  there  yet 
remain  fome  few  fanatics  among  them,  they  are,  collectively,  venerable  from  the  aufterity 
of  their  manners  and  their  charitable  difpofitions ;  all  of  them  employing  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  income  in  alms-giving  and  many  confecfating  a  part  to  the  encouragement 
pf  induftry ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  manner  in  which  the  riches  of  the  clergy  contribute 
to  the  good  of  the  (late.  As  well  as  that,  by  being  obliged  to  residence  atstheir  fees,  their 
income  is  consequently  expended  on  the  fpot,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  country ; 
it  will  be  feen,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  taxes,  that  they  pay  confiderable  contri- 
butions. Betides  thefe,  the  court  of  Madrid  has  obtained  from  the  Holy  See,  the  power 
of  charging  all  the  great  benefices  with  the  payment  of  penfions  even  to  a  third  of  their 
produce;  and  by  a  brief  in  1783,  this  power  was  extended  to  all  the  fimple  benefices, 
which  produce  upwards  of  two  hundred  ducats,  or  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  livres, 
and  during  the  laft  war,  which  rendered  frefli  taxes  neceffary,  eeclefiaftical  property,  with 
the  content  of  Rome,  has  been  laid  under  contribution  even  in  a  higher  proportion 
than  that  of  the  laity. 

The  Spaniards  faw,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  other  dates  which  pretend  to  more 
philofophy,  the  abfurdky  of  having  religious  orders,  and  fuffering  the  heads  of  them 
to  refide  out  of  the  kingdom.  In  confequence  of  this,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
(trances  I  was  inftru&ed  to  make  in  1785,  the  Carthufian  monafteries  in  Spain  were  deli- 
vered from  their  dependance  upon  the  grand  Chartreufe ;  and  the  minifter  Florida  Blanca 
aflured  me  when  I  left  Madrid  that  there  were  but  two  monaftic  orders,  which  had  their 
principals  or  generals  at  Rome ;  and  the  death  of  thefe  two  was  only  waited  for  to  de- 
tach their  orders  from  fuch  a  dangerous  infubordination.  It  does  not  appear  however 
that  the  intention  has  hitherto  been  effe&ed. 

A  philofopher  in  fome  refpe&s,  this  minifter  muft  be  allowed  to  have  had  very  juft 

'  ideas  of  certain  matters.    For  a'  many  years  he  had  been  a  clofe  fpeftator  of  the  Holy 

See,  and  its  profane  adherents,  and  had  brought  back  from  Rome  the  habitude  of  con- 
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templating  the  obje&s  of  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  without  ehtlAifiafrti.  Roda,  his 
predeceflbr  in  the  miniflry  of  mercy  and  juftice,  had  alfo  refided  a  long  time  at  Rome, 
as  auditor  of  the  rota*  On  his  return,  notwithftanding  he  was  officially  furrounded  by 
monks  and  priefts,  he  entertained  and  even  profeffed  opinions  refpeSing  the  ufurpations 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  were  looked  upon  as  rafli,  which  were  on  the  contrary 
but  reafonable,  and  to  thefe  he  conformed  himfelf  in  his  tranfa&ions.  Were  Spain  to 
have  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  adminiftrators  fimilar  to  thefe  two,  and  refembling 
fome  of  the  minifters  of  the  prefent  day,  foon  would  (he  be  releafed  from  the  holy 
gyves,  which  hayefo  forely  galled  her  for  the  laft  two  centuries. 

Throughout  the  prefent  her  progrefs  is  perceptible.  Other  proofs  &rift  of  it  beyond 
what  we  have  hitherto  mentioned.  The  feverity  with  which  the  court  of  Madrid  has 
treated  the  Society  of  Jefus,  the  continued  vigour  with  which  it  purfued  the  Jefuits, 
even  to  their  extinction  in  the  coiyt^of  Rome,  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  whilft  thefe 
meafures  were  carrying  into  execution,  prove  that  Spain  crouches  not  fo  much  as  it  is 
commonly  believed  beneath  the  yoke  of  fuperftition,  and  the  abfolute  empire  of  the 
monks. 


Chap.  XIII.  — Charges  againfi^  and  defence  of  the  Inquifition.— Enumeration  of  the  auto 
defes  of  a  recent  date, — Adventures  of  M.  d'Olivadis. — Prefent  Jiate  of  tb&  fnquifitiori+ 
—Of  the  Santa  Hermandad,  or  holy  brotherhood. 

THERE  is  yet  one  religious  inftitution  in  Spain  to  which  philofophy  mourns  to  fee 
that  nation  fubjeft,  I  mean  the  Holy  Office,  that  tribunal  to  which  every  odious  epi- 
thet has  long  been  applied,  and  which  has  (till  in  Spain  two  powerful  fupporters,  policy 
and  religion. 

The  frank  impartiality  with  which  I  explained  myfelf  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Inquifltion 
in  my  firft  edition,  drew  upon  me  reproaches  of  a  very  different  complexion.  On  the 
one  hand,  fome  Spaniards,  in  other  reipeds  well  informed,  accufed  me  of  having  too- 
much  heightened  the  colours  in  which  I  had  painted  the  Holy  Office  y  on  the  other, 
the  French,  after  reading  the  defcription  I  gave  of  it,  accufed  me  of  too  much  modera- 
tion, and  even  of  impofture.  Placed  between  thefe  two  fhoals  how  am  I  to  fteer :  fhould 
I  relate  what  I  have  feen,  and  give  my  own  opinion  ?  I  did  fo  before ;  I  fhall  continue  the 
fame  line  of  conduft. 

Its  defenders  alledge  that  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  finds  in  the  Holy  Office  a  means 
of  making  itfelf  refpe&ed,  fince  by  enchaining  the  confciences  of  the  fubjeds,  it  provides 
additional  fecurity  for  their  obedience,  and  prevents  thofe  variations  and  incertitudes  in 
religion  which  have  but  Coo  frequently  disturbed  the  peace  of  fociety.  They  affert  that 
by  its  means  the  true  faith  prcferves  its  unity  and  purity,  and  attribute  to  the  Inquifltion 
the  tranquillity  which  Spain  has  in  this  refpe&  conftantly  enjoyed,  while  the  other 
Chriftian  dates  of  Europe,  at  different  periods,  have  experienced  all  the  bitternefs  of 
dogmatic  quarrels,  and  the  turbulent  zeal  of  innovators. 

Others  go  ftill  farther.  Will  it  be  believed  that  a  magiftrate,  otherwife  diftinguifhed 
for  learning,  and  who  prefented  fome  energetic  reprefentations  to  Philip  V.  upon  th£ 
ufurpations  of  the  Holy  Office  (t  allude  to  Macanaz) ;  will  it  obtain  credit  that  fuch  a 
man  fhould  be  their  partizan?  He,  however,  wrote  a  work  in  1756,  not  reprinted,, 
however,  until  1788,  which  has  for  its  title,  Defenfa  Critica  de  la  Inquifttion. 

In  it  he  ftates  that,  by  the  allowance  of  heretics  themfelves,  the  Holy  Office  never 
feizes  upon  any  one  before  the  crime  with  which  he  has  been  charged  has  been  fub- 
ftantiated  by  five  witnefies  j  nor  condemns  until  two  additional  teftimonies  appear  to 
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authenticate  the  charge  of  the  firft,  where  it  is  not  rendered  unneceffary  by  the  confef- 
fion  of  the  culprit ;  that  for  the  firft  and  fecond  offence  it  grants  abfolution,  upon  the 
accufed  perfon  craving  pardon ;  that  it  judges  errors  only  according  to  the  counfel  of  the 
ttwjt  enlightened  doflors  of  the  church  ;  that  the  culprit  is  well  taken  care  of  in  prifon, 
and  heard  as  often  as  he  may  require ;  that  the  heads  of  the  charges  of  which  he  (lands 
accufed  are  read  to  him,  hiding  nothing  but  the  names  of  the  witneffes ;  but  if  error  in  him 
he  proyed,  and  not  retra&ed^  fecular  juftice  adminifters  the  penalties  applicatory  to  the 

'  crime  according  to  law. 

In  this  account  much  truth  is  contained,  which,  however,  fhould  it  be  entirely  cor. 
reft,  does  not  tend  to  leffen  the  horror  which  the  Inquifition  infpires.  It  appears  to  be 
proved,  (if  proofs  can  be  expe&ed  at  all  where  the  parties  concerned  are  enjoined  to  fe- 

.  crecy,  under  pain  of  the  mod  dreadful  punifhments,)  that  the  prifoners  of  the  Inqui- 
ijtion,  although  inacceffible  to  any  vifit  from  th^  exterior  of  their  prifon,  are  well 
treated  and  well  fed  ;  that  the  phyfical  tortur.es  t2r*tohich  it  is  pretended  thfey  are  fub- 
jeft  are  mere  chimeras,  invented  by  refentment,  and  propagated  by  credulity,  fo  fond 
of  matters  which  have  any  things  of  extraordinary  to  recommend  them  ;  or,  if  they  be 
at  all  pra&ifed,  that  the  occafions  have  been  exceedingly  rare. 

Macanaz  adds,  that  agreeable  to  the  confeffion  of  the  greateft  enemies  of  the  Inquifi- 
tion,  fuch  as  go  of  themfelves  to  declare  their  crimes,  and  repent,  are  treated  with  mild- 
nefs ;  that  thofe  which  they  arreft,  if  they  retradt,  they  obtain  forgivenefs  ;  that  in  charg- 
ing them  with  feizuresy&r  the  fake  of  gain,  they  are  calumniated,  fmce  the  confifcation 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  fovereign. — But  what  muft  one  think  of  Macanaz  and  of  his 

'  apology,  when  with  ridiculous  gravity  he  affirms  that  the  Inquifition  "  impofes  nopunijb* 
ment"  on  thofe  who  are  fixed  in  their  error,  and  "  afks  for  nothing  but  the  falvation  of 
the  life  of  the  guilty ;"  that  if  they  become  converted,  it  confines  itfelf  to  applying  cano- 
nical punifhments,  but  that  the  fword  of  the  law,  wbich  the  monarch  preferves  in  the 
tribunal  for  the  chaftifemerrt  of  the  guilty,  "  isfometimes  reddened  with  the  blood  of  cri- 
minals?" . . .  Yet  even  tjien  it  is  done  with  the  holy  view  of  converting  many  by  the 
punifhment  of  one,  "  as  it  commonly  happens"  . . .  Reafoning  is  unneceffary,  filent  indig- 
nation is  the  only  reply  fuch  phraies  claifa  ;  and  thefe  from  a  magiftrate !  from  a  pre- 
tended philofopher !  and  in  the  eighteenth  century ! 

Recrimination  is  one  of  the  principal  modes  of  defence  adopted  by  Macanaz.  In  this 
view  he  prefents  a  horrible  pifture  of  the  persecuting  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  cites  the 
atrocities  exercifed  in  France  by  the  heretics.  According  to  him  the  procedure  of  the 
Inquifition  is  a  model  of  juftice  and  mercy,  compared  with  the  horrible  treatment  they 
experienced.  Thus,  according  to  Macanaz,  and  doubtlefs  the  fame  fentiments  exifted 
in  thofe  who  have  caufed  his  works  to  be  printed  and  reprinted ;  becaufe  our  anceftors 
were  blind  and  atrocious,  our  contemporaries,  who  are  perhaps  a  little  lefs  fo  than  they 
were,  or  rather  let  me  fay,  than  of  pur  contemporaries,  who  give  the  form  and  title  of 
juftice  to  the  cruelty  of  enthufiafm,  (and  who  are  much  lefs  pardonably,  fince  they  have 
not  for  excufe  the  delirium  of  the  paffions,)  thofe  have  juft  pretenfions  to  efteem  and 
refpecl }  fo  becaufe  they  do  not  exterminate  by  myriads, Tike  Pizarro,  they  poffefs  the 
humanity  of  a  Fenelon  I 

The  antagonifts  of  the  Inquifition,  both  ancient  and  modern,  maintain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  has  conftantly  excluded  knowledge  from  Spain,  that  it  has  pampered  fu- 
perftition  and  fanaticifm,  and  kept  the  mind  in  that  fervile  fubje&ion  calculated  to  re- 
bels thofe  vigorous  efforts  of  genius  by  which  great  works  of  every  kind  are  produced ; 
that  in  freezing  the  heart  with  fear,  it  prevents  the  fweet  effufionsof  confidence  and 
friendihip,  deftroys  the  moil  intimate  connexions  >  which  cpnftitute  their  charms,  and 
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for  two  entire  ages  has  fentenced  Spain  to  ignorance  and  barbarrfm.  This  pi&ure  is 
not  in  truth  an  exaggeration  in  any  great  degree ;  but  as  I  have  interdicted  all  decla. 
mation  on  my  part,  in  fpite  of  the  horror  which  I  feel  fur  the  Inquiiition,  I  will  main- 
tain that  it  is  fenfible  in  Spain  of  the  revolution  which  has  been  effe&ed  in  the  manners 
of  the  age  in  all  countries ;  and  if  this  revolution  has  not  altered  the  primitive  confuta- 
tion of  the  Holy  jOflice,  it  lias  at  lead  tempered  its  feverity,  and  rendered  it  lefs  vilible 
and  lefs  frequent.  Auto  de  ffo  are  not  the  fame  pompous  folemnities  as  formerly,  whofe 
gorgeous  difplay,  under  the  pretence  of  honouring  religion,  infulted  humanity  :  hereto- 
fore the  whole  nation  ran  to  them  as  to  a  triumph,  and  the  fovereign  and  all  his  court 
were  prefent ;  imagining  that  thus  they  performed  an  aft  of  the  molt  meritorious  na- 
ture in  the  eyes  of  tfye  Deity,  and  enjoyed  the  torments  of  the  vidtinis  which  were  deli- 
vered up  at  once  to  the  executioner,  and  the  maledictions  of  the  people  ;  the  particulars 
of  thefe  barbarous  rejoicings  as  well  were  related  in  books  written  exprefsly  to  defcribe 
the  part  taken  in  them,  and  the  pleafure  received  from  them  by  the  fpe&ator. 

After  the  auto  defem  1680,  a  work  was  publifhed,  giving  the  moft  circumftantial  rela- 
tion of  that  terrible  folemnity.     The  author  feems  to  have  taken  as  much  pleafure  as  if ' 
he  were  defcribing  a  public  feftivity.     "  I  am  about,"  he  fays*  *4  to  relate,  with  an 
interefting  exa&nefs,  all  the  circumftances  of  that  triumph  fo  glorious  to  the  faith,  with  - 
a  lift  of  the  nobility  prefent,  and  a  fummary  of  the  fentences  paffed  upon  the  criminals." 

The  cenfors  afterwards  approve,  in  the  moft  diftingui(hed  mannner,  a  work  wfyich* 
fay  they,  "  for  the  majefty  of  its  fubjeft  ought  not  only  to  be  read  in  Spain,  but  by  the 
whole  world." 

The  examiner  furpaffes  the  cenfors.  "  The  author,"  fays  he,  <c  has  anfwered  the 
public  expectation  at  a  time  that  curiofity  made  it  the  objeft  of  every  wifh,  and  the  pious 
impatience  of  all  true  believers  complained  of  delay."  He  is  above  all  eulogium  for 
"  having  given,  with  a  fcrupulous  attention,  all  the  particulars  of  this  wonderful 
ceremony."  \ 

In  the  courfe  of  bis  narrative,  the  author  frequently  celebrates  the  pious  zeal^of  the 
monarch,  who  was  himfelf  prefent  at  the  Ceremony. 

"  This  prince,"  fays  he,  "  having  given  it  to  be  underftood  that  he  fhould  be  glad 
to  be  prefent  at  the  celebration  of  an  auto-genera^  the  council  of  the  Inquifition  thought 
it  would  be  fhewing  him  a  mark  of  refpeft  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  imitate  the 
admirable  example  of  his  auguft  father  Philip  IV."  The  grand  inquifitor  went  in  con- 
fequence  to  kifs  His  Majefty  *s  hand,  *'  afluring  him  that  he  would  take  the  moft  fpeedy 
meafures  for  the  accomplifhment  of  a  work  which  wasyj  agreeable  to  him" 

"  It  was  a  great  confolation,"  fays  he,  u  to  the  zealous,  a  fubjedt  of  confufion  to  thofe 
of  a  lukewarm  zeal,  and  of  aftonifliment  for  all  the  fpedators,  to  witnqfs  a  conftancy 
worthy  of  being  admired  for  ages  to  come.  From  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  His 
Majefty  remained  in  his  balcony,  without  manifefting  the  leaft  lineafinefs  from  the  heat,, 
or  the  prodigious  concourfe  of  people,  or  appearing  wearied  by  fo  long  a  ceremony* 
His  zeal  and  devotion  were  fo  fuperior  to  the  fatigue,  that  he  did  not  even  withdraw 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  tafte  refrelhment ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony  he  afkcd 
K  if  there  were  any  thing  elfe  to  be  done,  and  if  he  might  retire." 

The  Spaniards  of  the  prefent  age  are  far  from  that  cool  cruelty  which  fliuts  the  heart 
againft  pity  ;  and  are  at  liberty  to  companionate  the  very  fmail  number  of  unhappy  vic- 
tims who  fuffer  the  feverity  of  the  Holy  Office. 

They  have  indeed  been  rery  rare  in  the  prefent  century,  for  there  has  not  been  one 
general  auto  deji  fimilar  to  that  of  1 68o» 
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In  1 7 1 4,  fome  monks,  whofe  monaftery  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  convent  of 
nuns,  were  convi&ed  of  having  abufed  the  afcendancy  they  had  gained  over  their  minds, 
by  making  them  guilty  of  disorders  which  they  concealed  under  the  veil  of  religion. 
The  Holy  Office  condemned  to  death  thofe  who  were  mod  culpable,  and,  according  to 
cuftom,  delivered  them  over  to  the  fecular  power. 

Eleven  years  after,  the  Inquifition  exercifed  another  aft  of  feverity,  which  I  will  not 
undertake  equally  to  juftify.  A  family  of  Moors  was  difcovered  at  Granada,  peaceably 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  filk,  in  which  it  excelled.  The  ancient  laws,  fuppofed 
■to  have  become  obfolete,  were  for  this  time  renewed  with  all  their  rigour,  and  the  un- 
happy Moors  were  burnt  alive. 

In  1756,  feven  perfons  from  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people  were  taken  from  the 
prifons  of  Madrid  to  hear  their  fentences  pronounced.  One  of  them,  a  fchoolmafter, 
who  had  been  falfely  accufed,  was  acquitted.  The  three  falfe  witneffes  who  had  de- 
pofed  againft  him,  one  of  whom  was  his  wife,  were  baniihed  for  eight  years,  and  con* 
demned  to  receive  two  hundred  lafbes,  which  were  never  infH&ed.  Another  culprit 
really  receive4  the  laflies,  and  was  the  only  perfon  then  corporally  punifhed,  becaufe,  as 
the  fentence  declared,  he  was  heretk>  apojlate,  inclined  to  Judaifm^  and  unfettled  in  his 
faith.  The  only  crime  of  one  of  the  feven,  who  was  from  Toloufe,  confided  in  his 
being  a  Free-Mafon;  his  fentence  was  perpetual  banifhment,  and  the  confiscation  of  his 
property. 

Thefe  divifions  wore  the  appearance  of  ignorance  rather  than  cruelty ;  but  in  1 763, 
a  particular  auto  defe  was  celebrated  at  Llerena,  when  fome  heretics  were  delivered  to 
•  to  the  flames.  The  obfcurity  of  thefe  vi&ims  prevented  their  punifhment  from  becom- 
ing generally  public ;  and  the  univerfal  terror  which  Jthe  name  alone  of  the  Inquifition 
infpired,  feemed  to  be  lefs  prevalent.  The  King,  the  year  before,  had  retrained  the 
powers  of  this  tribunal.  The  grand  inquifitor  having,  againft  the  exprefs  will  of  His 
Majefty,  publifhed  a  bull  which  profcribed  a  French  book,  was  exiled  to  a  convent  thir- 
teen leagues  from  Madrid.  Whilft  in  exile  he  endeavoured  to  excufe  himfelf  by  alledg- 
ing  the  immemorial  ufage,fwhich  gave  to  the  Holy  Office  the  exclufive  right  of  prohibit- 
ing dangerous^  books.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  he  obtained  his  pardon  ;  but  the 
King,  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  his  minifters  and  the  council  of  Caftile,  iflued  an 
ordinance,  which  dated : 

1 .  That  for  the  future  the  grand  inquifitor  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  publifh  ediSs, 
except  when  they  were  fent  to  him  from  His  Majefty. 

a.  That  when  he  fhould  receive  briefs,  by  which  books  were  to  be  prohibited,  he 
fhould  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  publifh  the  prohibition,  not  fupporting 
himfelf  by  the  brief,  but  by  his  own  authority. 

Finally,  That  the  Holy  Office  fhould,  before  it  condemned  a  book,  fummon  the  author 
before  the  tribunal,  to  hear  what  he  might  have  to  fay  in  his  defence. 

This  little  triumph  of  reafon  an<J  fovereign  authority  promifed  to  be  but fhort.  The  year 
following,  the  influence  of  the  King's  confeffor  produced  a  revocation  of  the  edift ;  but  the 
Count  de  Aranda  managed  fo  as  to  revive  the  order  of  1 7  62, by  gaining  over  a  mixed  affem- 
bly  of  magiftrates  and  bifhops  who  had  been  created  on  the  ©ccafion  of  the  expulfion  of  the 
Jefuits.  This  was  not  the  only  effort  of  that  wife  mkiifter,  to  circumfcribe  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Office ;  he  had  long  meditated  the  depriving  it  of  the  right  to  feize  the  property 
of  the  criminals  it  condemned :  but  it  was  obje&ed,  that  it  furnifhed  a  part  of  the  fab- 
rics of  the  officers  of  the  tribunal ;  and  that  to  fupply  the  failure  of  this  property,  it 
would  be  neceflary  to  create  a  fund  of  upwards  of  ^  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres 

(25,000!.). 
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(tt$,oool)«    This  confiderarion  fufpended  the  revocation  which  was  ready  to  be  pro- 
nounced. 

The  ix>unt  fucceeded  better  in  another  attempt.  Being  prefident  of  the  council  of 
Caftile,.  which  has  always  been  the  zealous  defender  of  the  rights  of  Sovereignty,  and 
gaining  over,  by  the  afcendency  of  bis  character  and  talents,  fome  powerful  prelates, 
'  whofe  fecret  diflike  to  a  tribunal,  enriched  by  epifcopal  fpoils,  he  took  every  means  to 
iacreafe;  he  obtained  in  1770  a  royal  mandate  which  confined  the  jurifdi&iori  of 
the  Inquifition  to  the  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  herefy  and  apoftacy,  and 
forbade  it  to  imprifon  the  fubjetts  of  His  Majefty,  unlefs  thefe  crimes  were  firft  clearly 
proved. 

This  went  to  contract  its  limits  greatly.  The  vi&ory  which  he  thus  obtained  was* 
obnoxious  in  Spain  to  a  very  fmall  number  of  weak  and  fanatic  people.  It  was  highly 
celebrated  and  exaggerated  in  foreign  countries.  The  moment  was  fuppofed  to  be  at 
hand  when  the  hydra,  which  philofophy  had  long  before  condemned,  was  about  to  bo 
deftnoyed. 

The  refiguation  of  the  Count  de  Aranda,  which  happened  foon  after,  did  not  pre- 
vent fimilar  raeafures  from  being  purfued,  becaufe  diftinguifhed  and  enlightened  per* 
fons  were  (till  at  the  head  of  ad  mini  ft  rat  ion,  who,  notwithftanding  their  zeal  for  rein 
gion,  had  imbibed  the  lame  principles.  Security  was  re-eftablHhed  in  the  minds  of 
men  without  banilhing  the  refpeft  due  to  religion  and  its  minifters.  This  was  infuredf 
by  the  goodnefs  and  moderation  of  the  monarch,  and  the  tolerating  maxims  of  thofe 
m  whom  he  principally  confided.  The  time  of  rigour  and  cruelty  feemed  to  be  pafled, 
and  the  Holy  Office  appeared  to  dumber,  when  in  1777  it  fuddenly  Jhookoff  its  fuping* 
nete  at  the  expekice  of  an  illuftrious  v&tim,  and  terror  and  faUe  zeal  were  again  roufed 
through  all  Spain  ;  while  throughout  the  reft  of  Europe  the  indignation  of  every  ra* 
tional  friend  to  the  bleffings  of  ?.  wife  toleration  was  again  excited. 

Don  Pablo  Olavide,  born  in  Peru,  had  been  raifed  by  his  diftinguifhed  abilities  to  dne 
of  the  firft  employments  in  the  (late,  that  of  intendant  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  An  da* 
hifia  and  Jffijlente  of  Seville.  His  fage  meafures  in  this  important  p6ft  had  excited  ad*' 
miration  aud  gratitude,  when  new  opportunities  prefented  thenrfelves  to  fignalize  his 
seal.  The  King  had  conceived  the  project  of  clearing  and  populating  that  part  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  which  is  crofted  by  the  road  from  Madrid  to  -Cadiz,  a  diftrid  formerly 
inhabited  and  cultivated,  but  lately  overgrown  with  wood,  and  become  a  retreat  foil 
robbers  and  wild  beads.  M.  Olavide  was  appointed  to  carry  this  plan  into  effedt,  and 
acquitted  himfelf  of  his  commiffion  in  the  mdft  diftinguifhed  manner;  he  however 
could  not  avoid  the  ordinary  rock  of  all  great  enterprises.  He  made  himfelf  enemies ; 
and  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  Father  Rotnuald,  a  German  capuchin,  who  had 
brought  into  the  Sierra  Morena  a  patent  from  the  general  of  his  order,  by  which  ho 
was  declared  prefed  of  all  new  millions,  and  by  which  he  arrogated  to  himfelf  an  unli- 
mited authority  in  every  thing  which  could  be  made  to  have  the.leaft  connexion  with 
religion*  He  was  oppofed  by  M.  Olavide,  who  otherwife  gave  him  a  good  reception 
and  received  him  into  his  intimacy.  The  difappointed  ambition  of  the  monk  became 
furious.  Some  indifcreet  expreflions  from  M.  Olavide,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  fup- 
plied  him  with  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  revenge.  He  fomented  the  difcontents  of 
fome  of  the  fettlers  who  were  his  own  countrymen,  and  made  ufe  of  them  to  difcf edit 
the  new  eftablifhment  and  its  principal  conductor.  The  memorials  which  he  prefented 
to  the  council  of  Caftile  were  full  of  the  moft  ferious  charges  againft  M.  Olavide.  The; 
council  caufed  them  to  be  examined,  by  an  impartial  judge,  and  M.  Olayidc  was  iud- 
*    vol.  jr.  3  g  denly 
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denly  ordered  to  court  In  the  month  of  November  1775,  there  to  confer  concerning  difc 
ferent  objeds  relative  to  his  miffion. 

Whilft  he  refided  tranquilly  at  Madrid,  he  difcovered  by  accident  the  treacherous 
confpiracy  intended  for  his  deftru&ion.  He  learned  from  intercepted  letters  that 
Father  Romuald  had  plknned  his  ruin,  to  enrich  himfelf  with  his  fpotls,  and  that  he 
was  not  without  a  hope  that  the  court  itfelf  would  favour  his  deteftable  plot. 

M.  Olavide  was  further  informed  by  fome  friends  whom  he  ftill  had  in  the  Sierm- 
Morena,  that  the  preceding  year  the  vindictive  monk  had  accufed  him  to  the  minifter 
of  foreign  affairs,  of  being  wanting  in  refpe&  to  divine  worfhip  and  ecclefiaftical  difci- 
pline  in  the  new  colonies,  and  of  having  in  his  pofleffion  prohibited  books ',  and  alfo 
that  jhe  had  but  a  fliort  time  before  accufed  him  to  the  Holy  Office. 

However  alarming  this  information  might  be,  M.  Olavide  confided  in  the  rectitude 
of  his  own  confcience.  He  folicited  the  minifters  to  convey  to  the  foot  of  the  throne 
the  proofs  of  his  innocence.  .He  went  to  the  grand  inquifitor  pratefting  the  purity  of 
his  faith,  and  offered  to  retraft  the  expreffions  which  might  have  efcaped  him  to  the 
prejudice  of  religion.  For  more  than  a  year  that  he  had  refided  at  Madrid,  his  conduct 
was  of  a  moft  exemplary  nature  j  but  nothing  could  avert  the  ftorm  which  threatened 


The  14th  of  November  1776,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  in  quality  of  AlguaJU  Maytrtfi 
'the  Inquifition,  accompanied  by  fome  officers  of  juftice,  arretted  him  in  his  heufe,  and. 
conveyed  him  to  the  prifon.of  the  Holy  Office. 

At  the  fame  time  his  wife,  who  was  at  Carolina,  where  (he  had  remained  during*  the 
abfence  of  her  hufband,  faw  the  officers  of  the  Inquifition  arrive  and  feize  all  his  pro- 
perty, books,  and  papers ;  whilft  another  detachment  did  the  fame  at  his  houfe  in  Se- 
ville. Until  the  day  his  fentence  was  pronounced  he  was  loft  to  his  family*  who  knew 
not  whether  he  was  dead  0*  alive,  and  had  given  over  all  hopes  of  ever  feeing  him  more.. 

I  arrived  in  Spain  for  the  firft  time  when  this  event  was  quite  recent,  and  was  witnefs 
to  the  fenfations  which  thefe  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  minds  of  different  men. 
The  rivals  of  M.  Olavide,  the  invidious,  and  fome  devotees,  conftant  in  their  zeal  forr 
the  eaufe  of  religion,  considered  it  as  a  triumph.    Several  of  his  more  rigid  countrymen: 
thought  it  a  juft  chaftifement  for  the  imprudences  attributed  to  him ;  and  which  might: 
have  had  other  judges  elfewhere,  but  would  not  have  efcaped  unpunifhed.     Confterna- 
tion  was  however  the  moft  general  fentiment.    Each  began  to  tremble  for  himfelf,  fear- 
fag  left  he  fhould  find  in  his  moft  intimate  connexions  both  fpies  and  accufers.    How 
were  it  afterwards  poflible  to  enjoy  the  fweet  communications  of  confidence  and  friend* 
frip  ?  What  man  could  be  prudent  enough  and  fufficiently  fure  of  himfelf  to  concert  alL 
his  aftions,  weigh  his  expreffions,  and  never  furnifh  matter  of  accufation  for  a  fecrefc 
enemy,  a  corrupted  fervantf  a  friend,  or  even  a  fon  led  aftray  by  his  fcruplesi.  The. 
Holy  Office  is  perhaps  moire  juft  than  fevere ;  but  its  proceeding  is  dreadful  J  How  caft- 
an aeon  fed  perfon  difculp?te  himfelf  when  he  neither  knows  his  crimernor  accufers? 
And  how  is  it  poflible  to  avert  the  thunderbolt  prepared  in  filence  in  thcfhades.of  its* 
impenetrable  maze  I 

Such  were  the  reafonings  di&ated  by  terror  during  the  iraprifonmentof  M.  Olavide.. 
The  apparent  fupinenefs  of  the  Inquifition  had  re-eftabli(hed  fecurity,  but  its  fudden  re-* 
vivat  terrified  every  one.  The  firft  imprer$on  was  befides  rendered  more  lading  by. 
other  circumftances.  The  monks  thought*  the  time  at  hand  to  regain  their: loft  power.  - 
Scarcely  was  M.  Olavide  arrefted  before  it  was  known,  that  a  miffion  of  capuchins  ate 
Seville  had  abandoned  themfelves  to  an  excefs  of  zeal,  and  loudly  exclaimed  againlt 
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profane  theatres  to  which  he  had  given  encouragement  in  that  city.  At  the  fame  time 
the  Inquifirions  of  the  provinces  partook  of  the  triumph  of  the  capital,  and  made  ah. 
effay  of  their  returning  power.  The  inquifition  of  Cadiz  renewed  a  ceremony  which 
had  been  negleded  there  for  half  a  century*  and  which  is  annually  repeated  at  Madrid, 
that  of  folemnly  reading  all  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  Office,  the  bulls  upon  which  its 
power  is  founded,  and  all  the  anathemas  fulminated  againft  herefy  and  irreligion.  it 
feemed  as  if  the  Holy  Office  wifhed  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  alarm  of  the  public. 

In  the  mean  time  the  profecution  of  M.  Olavide  was  carried  on  with  the  utraoft  fe- 
crefy.  His  fate  was  at  length  decided  after  a  rigorous  imprifonment  of  a  year  and  feven 
days,  during  which  he  had  not  the  confolation  of  having  even  one  of  his  fervams  fuf- 
fered  to  approach  him. 

On  the  21ft  of  November  1778,  an  affembly  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Inqiiifition, 
to  which  forty  perfons  of  different  orders  were  invited,  among  whom  were  feveral  gran- 
dees of  Spain,  general  officers,  priefts,  and  monks. 

The  criminal  appeared  cloathed  in  yellow,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  green  taper,  and 
accompanied  by  two  minifters  of  the  Holy  Office.  All  the  proceedings  were  read.  The 
mod  interefting  part  was  the  circumftantial  relation  he  himfelf  had  given  in  of 
his  whole  life.  In  this  he  confeffed  that  in  his  travels  he  had  frequented  the  fociety  of 
free-thinkers,  namely,  Voltaire  and  Roufleau ;  that  he  had  returned  to  Spain  with  many 
prejudices  againft  the  clergy,  and  perfuaded  that  the  privileges  and  opinions  of  the 
church  of  Rome  were  repugnant  to  the  profperity  of  ftates ;  that  fince  he  had  been 
placed  over  the  colonies  of  Sierra  Morena,  he  had  openly,  and  without  reflexion,  avowed 
his  opinion  concerning  the  obftacles  which  retarded  their  progrefs,  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquifition. 

Afterward  were  produced  the  depofitions  of  feventv-eight  witneffes,  who  accufed  him 
of  having  frequently  fpoken  the  language  of  free-thinkers,  and  ridiculed  the  priefts.  To 
feveral  of  the  charges  made  againft  him  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  denied  others,  afferting 
that  in  all  thefe  cafes  his  words  had  never  expreffed  his  true  fentiments ;  that  his  objeft 
had  fometimes  only  been  to  animate  the  induftry  of  the  fettlers  confided  to  his  care, 
among  whom  the  exterior  pradices  of  religion  were  frequently  nothing  more  than  pre* 
texts  for  idlenefs ;  and  that  when  he  declaimed  againft  the  ill  confequences  of  celibacy, 
his  view  had  merely  been  to  encourage  population,  fo  neceffary  to  the  profperity  of  his 
country. 

This  defence  appeared  neither  refpe&ful  nor  fatisfa&ory.  It  was  alledged  againft  him 
as  a  crime,  that  he  had  ufed  every  means  of  eluding  the  juftice  of  the  Holy  Office ;  had 
intercepted  letters  to  engage  the  witneffes  brought  againft  him  to  retraft ;  and  thefe 
circumftances  were  all  proved  by  writings  under  his  own  hand. 

In  fhort,  the  tribunal  adjudged  him  atainted  and  convi&ed  of  every  charge  made 
againft  him;  and,  in  confequence  pronounced  hisfentence,  which  declared  him  formally 
an  heretic.  He  interrupted  the  reading,  by  denying,  that  he  deferred  fo  harfh  an  appel- 
lation. This  .was,  during  the  final  and  terrible  fitting,  the  laft  effort  of  his  firmnefs. 
He  fainted  on  the  bench  on  which  he  fat,  and  as  foon  as  he  recovered  himfelf,  the  read- 
ing of  the  fentence  was  continued.  It  confifcated  all  his  property,  declared  him  inca- 
pable of  holding  any  employment,  exiled  him  to  twenty  leagues  from  Madrid,  from 
every  place  of  royal  refidence,  from  Seville,  the  theatre  of  his  fallen  authority,  and  from 
Lima  his  country $  it  condemned  him  to  be  (hut  up  eight  years  in  a  monaftery,  where  he 
was  to  perufe  fuch  works  of  piety  as  fhould  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  go  to  con- 
feflion  once  a  month.  He  afterwards  made  his  folemn  abjuration,  and,  with  all  the 
ceremony  prefcribed  by  the  canons,  was  abfolved  from  the  cenfures  he  had  incurred. 

♦      30*  Thofe 
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'  Thofe  who  were  prefent,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  all  orthodox,  declared  that  he 
fhewed  the  molt  unequivocal  marks  of  refignation  and  repentance,  and  that  it  was  im# 
poffible  to  refufe  him  their  companion. 

It  has  been  afferted  that  the  perfonal  ciegpency  of  the  monarch,  and  that  of  even  the 
grand  inquisitor  mitigated  the  rigour  of  his  fentence ;  that  fome  of  his  judges  were  of 
opinion  he  ought  to  fuffer  death,  and  feveral  a  public  punifhment ;  one  of  thefe  rigour- 
ous  fentences  was  fupported  by  the  King's  confeftbr,  whofe  fanatical  zeal  for  the  caufe  of 
God,  made  him  believe  the  fcandal  could  not  be  repaired  but  by  a  public  example. 

It  was  however  difficult  to  learn  the  reft  of  the  fecret  particulars  of  this  affair.  Cu- 
riofity  and  indifcretion  were  retrained  by  fear.  A  conje&urre,  a  queftion,  might  be 
mifinterpreted  and  embitter  the  life  of  the  author.  People  were  in  a  fitaation  fome* 
thing  like  that  defcribed  by  Tacitus,  in  the  life  of  Agricola :  Adempto  per  inqwfttiones 
€t  loquendi  audiendique  commerce  *;  or  that  of  a  more  modern  and  (till  more  dreadful 
period. 

It  mud  however  be  obferved  in  favour  of  the  Spanifh  government,  that  this  crifis  did 
not  continue  long.  The  mind  became  more  eafy  by  reflecting  upon  the  known  benignity 
of  the  difpofltion  of  Charles  III.,  and  the  enlightened  character  of  his  minifter,  who  was 
adverfe  to  fanaticifm. 

Even  the  fituation  of  the  victim  contributed  to  diflipate  public  terror.  His  talents 
and  good  fortune  had  excited  the  notice  of  envy  before  he  had  incurred  that  of  the  Holy 
Office  ;  and  citizens,  fomewhat  calmed,  trufted  to  their  obfcurity  for  (Welding  them  from 
the  rigour  of  this  tribunal.  The  refult  fhewed  that  is  was  but  tranfitory,  and  that  the 
privy  councils  of  the  King  yere  governed  by  milder  maxims* 

M.  Olavide  was  fcarcely  confined  in  a  convent  of  La  Mane  ha,  before,  complaining 
of  the  ill  ftate  of  his  health,  he  obtained  permiffion  to  go  and  drink  the  mineral  waters  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  afterwards  the  liberty  to  go  to  others  in  Catalonia,  which  he 
hoped  would  prove  more  efficacious.  There  near  the  frontiers  he  eafily  deceived  the 
vigilance  of  his  keepers,  and  bidding  adieu  to  his  country,  which  ftill  was  dear  to  him, 
efcaped  to  France,  where  he  was  preceded  by  his  reputation,  and  received  as  a  martyr 
to  intolerance*  Some  months  after  his  flight  the  court  of  Spain  reclaimed  him,  bat  that 
of  France  replied  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  the  offences  of  M»  Olivade,  however  heinous 
they  might  appear  in  Spain,  did  not  come  within  the  defcription  of  thofe,  the  authors  of 
.  which  civilized  dates  had  reciprocally  agreed  to  give  up  j  and  the  court  of  Madrid  in- 
filled no  farther* 

Ten  years  after  his  evafion,  the  French  revolution  which  he  had  pr edified,  2nd,  no 
doubt,  defired,  taking  place,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  prefented  him  with  a  fpec- 
tacle  of  a  novel  defcription.  He  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  thunder  about  htm,  and  had, 
at  a  time*  fome  apprehenfion  from  the  ftorm.  He  underwent  the  dreadful  horrors  of 
fufpenfe  in  the  memorable  reign  of  terror 9  and  learned  what  fifteen  years  before  had 
never  entered  his  mind,  that  there  was  under  heaven  fomewhat  even  more  terrible  than 
the  Inquifition.  Since  then  he  has  retired  to  a  country-feat  near  the  Loier.  In  this 
fpot  his  bufy  brain  has  attained  a  calm,  without  his  heart  being  chilled.  A  religion, 
better  underftood  than  that  of  which  be  was  about  to  die  the  vj&im,  offers  him  its  con- 
lblation,  literature  its  refources,  and  folitude  its  fweets ;  fo  that  by  a  ftrange  concatena- 
tion of  circumftances,  the  Inquifition  for  once,  doubtlefs  the  fir  It  time*  has  made  one 
wife  and  happy  man  f. 

Since 

*  Spies  put  an  end  to  the  ufe  of  the  faculty  of  hearing  and  fpeech* 

f  When  1  wrote  this  in  1797,  ^'  0^vac^  1***1*  thought  of  revifiting  that  country  which  had  profcribed 
and  punifiitd  him,  and  from  which  he  had  efcaped  a*  a  fugitive ;    but  age,  misfortune,  and  attention  to  the 

conduct 
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Since  this  event  the  Inquifidon  has,  in  one  cafe,  juftified  the  apprehenfions  it  excited. 
Toleration,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing}  humanity,  fhuddered  at  the  torments  inflifted 
upon  a  poor  woman,  who,  having  been  convifted  of  finery  and  witchcraft^  was  burned 
at  Seville  in  1780,  in  confequence  of  the  fentence  of  that  tribunal. 

Except  in  thefe  inftances,  its  authority  has  been  exercifed  only  on  forae  individuals, 
who,  having  ufed  irreligious  expreffions,  have  been  pardoned  upon  retradion,  after 
undergoing  a  trifling  penance. 

I  was  at  Madrid  in  1784,  when  a  circumftance  happened  which  proves  that  this  tri- 
bunal, notwithftanding  the  terror  its  forms  have  ever  infpired,  is  fometimes  lefs  fevere 
than  many  fecular  courts  of  juftice. 

A  beggar,  who  generally  took  his  (land  at  the  door  of  a  church,  had  employed  his 
leifure  in  inventing  and  felling  a  fpecies  of  powder  to  which  he  attributed  miraculous 
effefts.  It  was  compofed  of  ingredients,  the  mention  of  which  would  make  the  reader 
blufh.  The  beggar  had  drawn  up  fome  Angular  formularies  to  be  repeated  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  powder ;  and  required,  to  give  it  its  effeft,  that  thofe  who  took  it  fhould 
put  themfelves  into  certain  poftures  more  eafily  imagined  than  defcribed.  His  compo* 
fition  was  one  of  thofe  amorous  philtries,  in  which  our  ignorant  anceftors  had  fo  much 
faith  ;  his,  he  pretended,  had  the  power  of  reftoring  a  difgufted  lover,  and  of  (often* 
frig  the  heart  of  a  cruel  fair  one. 

Whatever  flatters  our  paflions  has  fome  claim  to  our  credulity.  The  impoftor 
wanted  not  for  cuftomers  in  that  clafs  over  which  the  marvellous  has  fo  much  empire ; 
and  a. few  accidental  fucceffes  gave  reputation  to  his  noftrum.  He  aflbciated  himfelf 
with  fome  women  who  diftributed  it.  His  powders,  however,  as  it  will  eafily  be  be!- 
Keved,  were  often  employed  without  effeft.  Moft  of  the  perfons  whom  he  deceived, 
lefs  irritated  than  alhamed,  kept  profound  filence ;  but,  at  length,  others  made  com* 
plaints  which  were  foon  carried  to  the  Holy  Office.  The.  beggar  was  arrefted,  and  led 
with  his  accomplices  to  the  Inquifition,  where  they  were  profecuted  in  form. 

The  impudent  empiric  avowed  every  thing ;  he  explained  the  com  po  fit  ion  of  his 
powder,  and  gave  up  his  receipt  and  formularies.  The  refult  was  one  of  the  moft 
Angular  proceedings  which  ever  came  before  a  tribunal.  The  day  of  vengeance  ar- 
rived. The  judges,Ncriminals,  and  a  crowd  of  fpeftators  of  both  fexes  affembled  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominican  nuns  at  Madrid.  Divine  fervice  was  begun,  but  afterwards 
interrupted  to  read  the  ftrange  proceedings.  The  temple  of  the  Moft  High  was  not 
fuppofed  to  be  profaned  by  a  recital  of  the  obfcenities  contained  in  the  fummary.  Such 
were  the  laws  of  the  Holy  Office,  nor  were  thefe  difpenfed  with  in  the  leaft  in  favour  of 
fome  women  of  quality,  who  hid  their  confufion  behind  their  fans.  Even  the  nuns* 
lefs  attached  to  their  fcruples  than  to  the  privileges  of  their  church,  loft  no  part  of  the 
ceremony,  and  their  modeft  ears  were  infulted  with  the  fhameful  relation.  The  fentence 
was  pronounced,  and  executed  after  mafs  was  over. 


conduct  of  others,  brought  him  back  a  convert  to  that  religion  he  was  charged  with  contemning.  Not 
only  did  he  frankly  profefs  Chriftianity,  he  employed  his  leiTure  in  compoftng  an  apology  in  a  long  work 
which  he  publilhed,  and  which  being  known  in  Spain,  raufed  the  fincerity  of  his  converfion  to  be  no  longer 
difputcd.  He  met  with  advocates  about  the  throne,  and  what  was  more  difficult,  even  in  the  formidable 
tribunal,  the  author  of  his  per  fecut  ions ;  which  for  once  recalled  to  mind  that  the  Divine  Leg  J  flat  or,  whofe 
vengeance  they  (late  themfelves  called  upon  to  execute,  defireth  not  the  death  of  the  Jtnnerf  but  rather  thai  he 
turn  from  hit  tviclednefs  and  live,  M.  Olavidc*  obtained  permiffion  to  return  to  Spam,  and  arrived  in  Madrid 
in  1798.  Ambition  has  now  loft  all  empire  over  his  foul,  as  well  as  all  refentmtnt*  he  fhortly  after  with- 
drew to  Aiuialufia,  to  the  houfe  of  a  female  relation,  the  objeft  of  his  earlieft  affie&ion,  perhaps  the  only 
ene  who  furvived  hit  long  banifhment. 

11  The 
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The  beggar  was  declared  attainted  and  convided  of  malpra&ice,  profanation,  and 
impofture,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  itnprifonraent,  after  having  been  whipped  in  the 
principal  quarters  of  the  city.  Two  women,  his  accomplices,  were  treated  with  more 
indulgence* 

The  three  criminals  foon  left  the  church ;  they  were  mounted  upon  afl*es,  and  each 
clothed  in  ufambenito,  covered  with  painted  devils  and  other  fymbolical  figures*     They  ' 
wore  on  their  heads  the  fatal  pyramidal  bonnet  called  coroza.    The  n>an  was  naked 
-down  to  his  waift,  and  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  plumpnefs  which  could  be 
attributed  to  nothing  but  the  lucrative  and  extenfive  fale  of  his  powders. 

The  proceffion  was  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Cogolludo,  the  elded  fon  of  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Celi,  who,  in  quality  of  Alguafil  Mayor,  prefided  at  the  ceremony*    He  was 
followed  by  feveral  grandees  of  Spain,  affociates  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  other  officers  of 
the  tribunal.  The  windows  were  filled,  and  the  ftreets  thronged  with  curious  fpe&ators. 
The  triumphant  entry  of  a  hero,  returning  to  his  country  after  having  faved  it,  could  * 
not  have  been  more  pompous  than  the  ceremony  of  which  a  vile  criminal  was  the  ob- 
v  je& ;  and  this  fpe&acle  by  which  curiofity  was  fo  much  excited,  unlike  to  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  offered  nothing  which  might  wound  fenfibility*     Never  was  a  fentence  fo 
well  deferred  executed  with  greater  mildnefs.    The  criminal  flopped  irom  time  to 
time,  and  fcarcely  did  the  executioner  touch  his  fhoulders  with  the  whip,  when  fome 
charitable  hand  prefented  him  with  a  glafs  of  Spanifli  wine  to  enable  him  to  fini/h  his 
career.    It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  the  Holy  Office  had  never  exercifed  greater  feverity. 
In  fed,  this  tribunal  (I  averred  it  in  1789,  and  repeat  it  in  1803,)  is  far  from  being 
fo  dreadful  as  in  other  countries  it  is  generally  believed  ;  I  (hall  not  become  its  apologilt 
by  flaring  that  our  Uftres  de  cachet  were  formerly  equally  revolting ;  neither  fhall  I  ex- 
cufe  it,  by  ftating,  that  in  the  eye  of  philofophy  in  that  nation  which  pafled  for  the  mod 
enlightened  and  humane,  for  eighteen  months  together  we  have  witnefled  the  mod 
fhocking  representation  of  judicial  iniquity  that  ever  flained  the  page  of  hiftorv.    It  is 
not  by  citing  fuperior  atrocities  that  the  fmaller  can  be  mitigated,  I  fhall  therefore  own 
that  the  forms  of  the  Inquifition  are  terrifying,  even  to  thofe  who  are  perfuaded  of  its 
equity*    Profecutions  are  carried  on  with  the  greateft  fecrecy ;  the  advocate  granted  to 
criminals  to  make  their  defence  cannot  fpeak  to  or  fee  them  but  in  the  prefence  of  the 
inquifitors.    But  the  mod  odious  prpceeding  of  all  is,  that  when  the  depofitions  re- 
ceived againft  any  perfon  accufed  are  communicated  to  him,  the  names  of  the  accufers 
are  carefully  concealed*     If  the  Holy  Office  were  tp  profecute  criminals  publicly,  and 
name  and  confront  their  accufers ;  were  it  to  allow  them  every  means  of  proving  their 
innocence,  would  its  laws  be  lefs  obferved,  or  would  the  facred  interefts  committed  to 
its  care  be  lefs  attended  to  ?    Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  mod  informers  would  be  reftrained 
by  a  ftlfe  fhame  by  the  fear  of  expofing  themfelves  to  the  indignation  of  the  public  and 
the  refentment  of  the  accufed.    No,  furely  the  Holy  Office  dare  not  avow  an  appre- 
Jienfion  left  its  victims  Ihould  be  fewer  !    Is  that  God  which  it  worfhips  fo  thirfty  of 
human  blood,  fo  covetous  of  guilty  perfons  and  vi&ims  ?    If  this  were  his  religion, 
never  was  a  more  dreadful  prefent  to  mortality. 

I  am  willing  to  allow  to  thofe  who  confider  this  as  the  only  true  religion,  that  its  pure  • 
dodrine,  and  a  refpett  for  the  worship  of  its  followers,  are  conducive  to  public  happi- 
nefs-and  tranquillity ;  and  that  fuch  as  prefume  to  make  violent  attacks  upon  either  are 
deferving  of  being  reftrained,  and  even  puniflied.  —  But  gratitude  towards  benefa&ors, 
fidelity  of  fervantsto  their  mafters,  charitable  indulgence  towards  our  fellow-creatures; 
is  the  exercife  of  thefe  virtues,  inquifitors*  lefs  acceptable  in  the  fight  of  Omnipotence 

than 
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than  orthodoxy  ?  and  would  the  caufe  of  the  Almighty  fuffer  from  motives  powerful 
as  thefe  preventing  accufafions  ? 

Befides  how  do  other  tribunals  find  means  of  dete&ing  the  guilty  ?  The  public  body 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  profecute  offences,  is  it  inefficient  to  discover  thofe  whofe  apprehen- 
fion  is  neceflary  for  the  fake  of  fociety  or  religion j  and  is  it  common  for  crimes  againft 
either  of  thefe  to  efcape  the  fword  of  juftice? 

And  as  for  fuch  as  might  efcape  without  the  concealment  of  the  witnefs  whofe  indig- 
nation they  may  have  incurred,  does  not  the  publifhing  of  their  tranfa&ions  or  language 
ocoafion  more  real  injury  to  religion  than  what  their  being  left  unpuniflied  could  poflibly 
do  ?  And  when  the  God  you  worfhip  (I  was  about  to  fay  that  you  traduce,)  curfed 
"  the  man  who  firft  invented  fcandal,"  did  he  not  intend  to  include  the  publisher  of 
fcandal? 

Thus  in  cafe  of  my  having  to  appear  before  the  Holy  Office,  thus  fhould  I  addrefs. 
myfeif  to  it.  But  I  would  acknowledge  at  the  fame  time,  with  no  expectation  of  dis- 
arming it,  but  merely  with  a  view  of  doing  homage  to  truth,  that  the  Inquifition,  if  its: 
forms  were  overlooked,  and  the  objeft  of  its  inftitqtion,  might  be  cited  as  a  model  of 
equity.  Let  it  not  be  faid  that  the  make  of  a  fecret  enemy  is  fufficient  to  call  down 
ks  vengeance ;  it  condemns  no  one  upon  the  teftimony  of  one  accufer,  nor  without  dif- 
euffing  the  proofs  of  the  charges.  Serious  and  repeated  crimes  are  neceflary  to  incur 
ks  cenfures ;  which,  with  a  little  drcumfpe&on  in  word*  and  condu&xelative  to  religion, 
may  be  avoided,  and  men  live  as  little  molefted  m  Spain,  as  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe. 

I  will  fay  more,  during  my  laft  ftay  in  Spain,  whifch  was  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  a 
year ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  once  heard  the  name  of  the  Holy  offict, .  nor  was  V 
able  to  obtain  one  other  (ingle  anecdote  to  add  to  the  horror  to  whicn  I  had  devoted  it,, 
notwithftanding  the  apologetical  manner  with  which  I  was  reproached  with  having  fpokea 
of  it.     Not  that  at  the  time  I  fpeak  of  (179a  and  1 793)  it  had  become  lef&  rigid ; :  but 
more  immediate  objetts,  more  imminent  dangers*  the  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of 
our  revolutionary  principles,  Galled  for  and  feemed  to  abforbalUhe  faculties  of  the  Spa-. 
ni(h  government.   Pferfecution  was  Iefs  extended  towards  the  atheiftical  French,  than  the  * 
French  imbued  wkh  maxims. formidable  to  defpotifmy  and  too  much  inclined  to  the 
propagation  of  them.  The  Alcaldes,  the  Gorregidors,  the  commandants  of  towns,  the 

governors  of  -  provinces,  all  had  become  political  inquifitor*  more  vigilant  and  for  more 
>rmidable  than  the  reverend  fathers }  fo  that  the  latter  relying  upon  .the  a&ive-zeal  of 
their  fubftitutes  feem  to  hold  vacations/or  a  period  of.  time* 

It  was- confequently  in  my  firft  journey  into  Spain  that  I  acquired  the  greater  part  of 
the  materials  from  which  I  have  attempted  a  draught  of  the  Inquifition. 

I  muft  add v to  what  I  have  before  obferved,.that,  of  all  Grangers,  the  French  have 
teen  conftantly  the  principatabjefts  of  its-  reftlefs  vigilance. . 

The  troublefome  zear  of  many,  of  its  commiflTaries  in  the  provinces,  occafions  them 
to  be  perfecuted  for  the  flighted  matter,  frequently  diftnrbing  the  quiet  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  domiciliary  vifits  for  the  purpofe  of  feizing  licentious  prints*  or  prohibited. 
,  hooks ; :  oftentimes  it  is  true  this  excels  of  ieal  is  condemned  by  the  court,  or  the  grand 
ihquifitor^which*  office,  .during  the  laft  and  the  prefent  reign,,  has  been  uniformly  occu- 
pied by  prelates  of  fenfe  and  .moderation.  I  have  feen  fome.fpecimens  thereof,  one  of 
the  moft/ftrikSng  of  which  is- the  following. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  feme*  French  merchants  at  Cadiz,  having  received  a  con- 
fignment  of-  leather  from  one  of  our  manufactories,  were  much  alarmed  at  feeing  the. 
officers  of  •  the. Inquifition  enter  their  houfes. .   Xhey  xlefired  to  fee  the  leather  newly  aiv 

7;  rived , 
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rived  and  having  obferved  that  it  bore  the  image  of  the  holy  virgin,  which  was  the  mark 
of  the  manufacture,  exclaimed  again  ft  the  profanation ;  remarking  that  the  leather 
being  intended  to  make  fhoes,  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  Chrift  ran  the  hazard  of 
being  trodden  under  foot,  and  confequently  it  was  confifcated.  The  affair  was  referred' 
to  the  fupreme  tribunal  at  Madrid...  The  charge  was  made  out  .and  was  for  fome  time 
in  my  poffeffion,  for  the  merchants,  much  alarmed,  had  recourfe  to  the  court  by  mean$ 
of  their  ambaffador.  The  court  and  the  tribunal  received  the  complaint  in  the  manner 
it  merited.  The  officers  of  the  Inquifition  were  enjoined  not  to  moleft  ftrangere 
under  fuch  trifling  pretexts,  and  the  merchants  recovered  their  leather  without  further 
trouble. 

On  other  occafions,  ftill  more  recent,  the  minifter  and  the  grand  inquifitor  himfelf, 
have  protefted  the  inhabitants  againft  the  cavils  of  the  fubalterns  of  the  Holy  Office. 
At  Barcelona  they  attempted  to  give  difturbance  to  a  French  houfe,  becaufe  its  members 
were  Proteftants ;  and  when  it  was  obferved  to  them  that  the  Englifli  and  other  northern 
nations  were  tolerated  in  Spain,  notwithftanding  they  were  heretics,  they  anfwered,  that 
the  Catholic  religion  was  the  only  one  in  France.  The  caufe,  however,  of  this  perfe- 
cted houfe  was  no  fooner  brought  before  tfw&Mpurt  than  it  was  gained. 

In  fine,  though  it  mud  be  admitted  that  bigotry  is  more  prevalent  in  the  provinces 
than  in  the  capital,  no  great  inconveniences  can  ever  arife  from  it ;  becaufe  the  fentences 
of  the  provincial  tribunals  have  no  force  until  they  have  obtained  the  fan&ion  of  that  of 
Madrid,  which,  on  that  account,  bears  the  name  of  Suprema.  Befides,  the  court  fcru- 
tinizes  more  ftriftly  than  ever  the  proceedings  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  certainly  not  witlt 
an  intention  of  increafing  its  feverity.  It  was  enadted,  in  1 784,  that  when  the  office 
(hould  have  finifhed  the  profecution  of  any  grandee  of  Spain,  any  of  His  Majefty's  mi- 
nifters,  any  officers  in  the  army,  member  of  a  tribunal,  or  any  perfon  in  place,  the 
whole  proceedings  {hould  be  laid  before  the  King  to  be  revifed  and  examined.  By  this 
law  the  principal  perfons  in  the  kingdom  have  obtained  an  additional  fecurity  againft  the 
arbitrary  rigours  of  the  Holy  Office*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  was  calculated  to  de- 
fend thofe  who  cannot  want  prote&ion  rather  than  thofe  whofe  obfeurity  frequently  ren- 
ders their  complaints  ineffectual,  and  who  confequently  are  expofed  to  be  unjuftly  treated 
with  more  impunity.  But  where  they  have  no  part  in  framing  the  laws  the  people  are 
almoft  every  where  either  forgotten  or  oppreffed. 

The  Holy  Office  to  this  day  receives  a  certain  tax  from  each  veflel  that  arrives  in  any 
of  the  ports  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  examination  it  is  authorized  to  make  11* 
order  to  fee  that  the  veffel  contains  nothing  that  may  be  offenfive  to  religion.  The* 
fearch  has  for  a  long  time  been  negle&ed,  but  the  duty  is  dill  paid  to  the  office*  Were 
this  the  only  complaint  againft  the  Inquifition,  we  fhould  eafily  be  reconciled  to  it* 

In  1  >  89  1  concluded  this  long  article  on  the  Inquifition  with  a  hearty  defire  that  the 
fovereigns  of  Spain  might  confider  themfelves  fufficiently  fure  of  the  fubmiffionof  their 
fubje&s,  of  the  watchfulness  of  their  temporal  courts,  and  of  the  enlightened  zeal  of 
its  prelates,  to  make  this  tribunal  wholly  unneceffary .  I  am  however  apprehenfive  that 
after  what  has  happened  latterly  in  Europe,  the  obje&  of  my  defire  is  wider  of  its  com« 
pletion  than  ever.  I  fear  that  fovereigns,  however  wife  they  may  be,  from  a  jealoufy 
of  a  diminution  of  their  authority,  will  fofter  more  than  ever  fuch  fupports  to  their 
empire  (fliaken  by  the  violent  convulfions  which  have  happened)  as  may  yet  remain ; 
and  that  they  will  gain  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  inftitutions  which  tend  to 
prevent  the  diforders  of  hreligion  from  the  exceffes  of  the  loofe  philofophy  which  in 
France  has  exceeded  all  bounds*  There  appear  more  than  one  ground  for  this  opinion* 
Since  the  eftablifhment  of  peace  between  Spain  awl  .France  priefts  have  again  .acquired, 

their 
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their  pi-iftine  afcendancy,  the  profeflbrfliips  of  puWic  right  have  been  aboliflied,  and 
the  works  of  Macanay  on.  tl^e  Inquifition  have-been  reprinted.  Whether  to  preferve 
quiet  it  be  advantageous  to, muzzle  and  hoodwink  a  generous  nation— whether  it  be 
a  fafer  way  to  conduft  it  through  the  paths  pf  darknefs  than  by  affording  the  ufe  of  the 
light  of  reafon— whether  in  (hort,  to  ufe-  the  language  of  defpotifm,  a  moderate  govern- 
ment be  not  the  meft  prQper  one  .for  prote&ng  the  governed  from  the  explofions  of 
liberty,  time  mull  difcoyer. 

Before  I  quit  the  fubjeft  I  fliall  take  notice  of  a  political  body,  which  many  ftrangers 
confound  with  the  Inquifition,  but  which  has  no  other  relation  with  it  than  their  common 

epithet.  .  '    .. 

This  is  the  f an ta  bernw*d*d*  much  fpokei  of  in  Spanifli  novels ;  it  is  no  taore  than  a 
cbnfraternity,  difperfed  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,.whofe  objeftis 
to  watch  over  the  fafety  pf  the  country  by  apprehending  thofe  who  difturb  the  public 
peace.  It  is  fobordinate  to  the  council  of  Caftile,  from  which  it  receives  its  regulations. 
One  of  the  ftri&eft  is  that  which  prevents  its  jurifdiftion  from  extending  to  cities.  The 
principal  detachments  from  it  are  at  Toledo,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Talavera. 

Let  os  refume  what  remains  to  be  find  refpe&ing  the  interior  adminiftration  of  Spain. 
We  began  with  the  council  of  Caftile  which  lead  us  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  to 
leg  i  flat  ion,  and  finally  to  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  office.  In  the  fucceeding  volume  we 
Jhall  take  a  view  of  the  other  different  councils  of  the  monarchy.  : 
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TOLUME   THE   SECOND. 

Chat*  L— -found!  of  finance  of  Spain.— Taxes. 

WE  are  now  about  to  enter  the  vaft  career  of  finance,  revenue,  imports,  debts  of 
the  ftate,  public  debt,  &c— tirefome.  career,  which  frequently  exhaufts  the  pa- 
tience of  the  minifter  who  has  to  levy  the  taxes,  and  more  frequently*  that  of  the  per- 
fons  who  have  to  pay  them ;  a  barren,  fubjeft,  which  poffibly  may  weary  many  of  my 
readers,  on  which  account  I  fhall  be  as  fliort  as  exa&kude  will  allow. 

The  finance  department  in  Spain  is  under  the  direction  of  a  fovereign  perftwngnt 
council,  called  £/  confejo  de  Hacienda. 

This  Real  Hacienda,  the  name  of  which  infpires  a  fort  jof  terror,  does  not: badly  re* 
<femble  the  cave  of  the  lion  defcribed  by  La  Fontaine : 

Towards  this  cave 
I  trace  futt  many  a  foottt*p  %qt  but  000c 
Of ,  bcafl  returning. 

The  fupreme  guardian  of  the  Real  Hacknda^the  council  of  finance,  is  as  wejl  as  that 
of  Caftile  divided  into  feveral  chambers,  or  Solas,, la  fala.de  gwJenw,  Jala  dejitfliciaf 
fala  de  millones^  and  lafala  de  la  imica,  contribution. 
A  Their  names  fufficiently  indicate  their,  functions. 

The  amtaduria  mayor  is  a  fort,  of  chamber  of  accounts  whofe  decifions  are  fan&<pned 
l>y  lafala  dejufticia. 

It  mud  not  be  confounded  with  la  contaduria  de  valor es,  a,  particular  office  whofe  bu- 
iinefs  it  is  to  keep  an  account  of  the  rental  of  the.  kingdom,  of  grants,  and  privileges. 

vol;t.  3H  Nothing 
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Nothing  -can  be  more  complicated  than  thef  forms  which  are  to  be  gone  through  in 
paffing  the  different  offices  before  you  attain  the  royal  treafury — forms  which  owe  their 
origin  as  much  to  a  falutary-miftruft  as  to  chicanery.  Woe  tp  creditor,  woe  to  the 
folicitor  who  has  to  tl*ace  the  windings  of  this  labyrinth. 

The  royal  treafure  is  kept  by  two  general  treafurers,  who  are  alternately  in  office  "for 
#  a  year,  and  pafs  the  year  they  are  out  of  office  in  clearing  their  accounts. 

Ihree  general  directors  receive  the  royal  rents,  and  have  under  them  the  colle&ors, 
and  commiflioners  of  duties,  p.nd  their  numerous  fifcal  agents,  a  legion  formidable  for 
its  number  and  its  talents.  There  are  none  in  their  way  in  Europe  fuperior  to  thefe 
people ;  if  they  were  as  incorruptible  as  they  are  vigilant  they  might  be  taken  for  models. 
I  had  occafion  on  my  firft  journey  to  Spain  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  clafs  of  Spa- 
niards; and  on  _my  return  in  1792  I  perceived  to  my  coft  and  that  of  a  number  of 
appellants  of  whom  I  was  the  organ,  that  it  had  yet  made  improvement  towards  fifcal 
.  perfection.  Events,  augmenting  the  animofity  of  the  underlings  of  office  towards  the 
French,  tended  to  fharpen  tlieir  intermeddling  genius,  which  at  times  was  at  its  ne  plus 
ultra.  Whenever  defirous  of  comforting  myfelf  for  having  no  longer  any  relation  with 
Spain,  1  have  but  to  recoiled  its  adminiftrators  of  the  cuftoms,  its  judges  of  fmuggled 
goods,  and  infpeft  its  whole  tribe  of  tax-gatherers. 

Let  us  examine  how  much  arrives  at  this  treafury,  fo  well  defended  againfl:  befiegerfc, 
fo  frequently  pillaged  by  its  defenders;  how  much  thefe  revenues  fo  hardily  colle&ed 
amount  to.  Up  to  17 14  all  the  revenues,  as  well  of  the  interior  as  of  the  cuftoms,  were 
farmed.  At  that  epoch  government  took  the  colle&ion  into  its  own  hands.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  taxes  of  the  interior  were  farmed  and  continued  fo  until  1 742.  The  peo- 
ple fuffered,  as  is  the  cafe  where  the  taxes  are  farmed  in  every  country.  Reprefentations 
were  made  to  Philip  V.,  which  dated  all  the  irregularities  in  the  colle&ion.  The  repre-. 
fentation  of  1734  may  be  found  in  the  Economia  politico,  de  Zabala  ;  and  in  the  infti- 
tute  of  Don  Martin  de  Loynaz,  that  of  1747.  It  is  only  neceflkry  to  read  thefe  to  be 
convinced,  that  wherever  there  are  men  there  will  be  abufes,  and  to  learn  the  leffon  of 
being  ourfelves  lefs  affefted  at  thofe  to  which  we  are  witneffes  or  vi&ims. 

Campillo,  however,  who  had  pafled  through  all  the  offices  of  adminiftrarion,  and 
who  poflefled  firmnefs  and  extehfive  knowledge,had  frequently  alked  the  Spanifli  farmers* 
general  what  they  gained  by  their  farms ;  according  to  their  own  accounts,  they  were 
conftantly  loofers;  Campillo,  determining  to  learn  the  truth,  fuddenly  put  fix  of  the 
twenty-two  provinces,  of  which  Caftile  is  compofed,  into  commiflion.  In  1747  the 
Marquis  de  la  Enfenada  extended  this  meafure  to  the  remainder,  and  fince  that  time 
nearly  all  the  collection  of  Spain  has  been  managed  by  commiflioners. 

Two  years  afterwards  Ferdinand  VI.  adopted  a  projedk  which  had  often  been  agitated 
in  Spain,  that  of  converting  into  one  contribution  thofe  which  form  what  are  called  pro- 
vincial rents.     In  1 749,  a  commiflion  was  eftablifhed  for  this  purpofe,  under  the  name 
of  Sala  de  la  Unica  Contribution.     It  employs  thirty  thoufand  perfons,  and  its  annual 
,expence  is  upwards  of  three  millions  of  Uvres  (125,000/.). 

Until  the  operations  of  this  chamber*  fhall  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  for  which-fo 
.much  care  and  money  have  been  applied*  the  defective  form  of  the  chamber  of  finance 
will  remain  ;  the  people  fuffer  by  itj  and  good  citizens  loudly  complain  j  but  the  fove- 
reigns  of  the  prefent  family  have  not  yet  been"  able  to  find  a  remedy. 

The  .finances  of  Spain  are  divided  into  two  clafles,  which  compofe  almoft  all  the  re* 
venues  of  the  King :.  General  Rents  ^nd  Provincial  Rents. 

•     The  firft  arife  from  duties  paid  at  the  frontiers  upon  merchandize  entering  or  going 
out  of  the  kingdom.    The  duties  are  different  with  refped  to  their  name  and  propor- 
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ttan  in  different  provinces.  In  thofe  where  the  Moors  longeft  refided;  they  have  pre- 
ferved  the"  Arabian  name  Ahnojarifazgo,  firft  given  to  a  cuftom-houfe  duty  that  has  been 
fucceffively  increafed,  and  upon  which  the  Spaniards  have  fpeculated  more  or  lefs  ad- 
vantageoufly  with  commercial  nations.  It  is  ftill  known  by  the  fame  name  in  the  Canary 
1  (lands,  where  it  produces  the  King  fix  percent,  upon  all  merchandize. 

In  molt  of  the  other  provinces  it  has  been  increafed  by  degrees  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
upon  every  article  of  importation  or  exportation.  In  Catalonia,  they  are  jiot  fo  much 
as  four  per  cent,  ad  valorem* 

Notwithftanding  its  privileges  in  Navarre,  a  duty  is  paid  of  five  par  cent,  upon  every 
commodity  entering  its  exterior  frontier,  and  three  and  a  half  on  exportation. 

Hence  it  already  appears,  that  the  finances  of  France  were  not  the  only  ones  which 
were  complicated,  different  in  different  places,  full  of  exceptions,  and  expofed  to  the 
caprice  of  colleftors.  What  I  have  mentioned  is  but  a  flight  (ketch  of  the  complica- 
tion of  thofe  of  Spain. 

Befides  thefe  general  laws  which  extend  to  the  greateft  part  of  merchandize,  there 
are  feveral  articles,  fuch  as  cocoa,  chocolate,  fugar  and  paper,  which  pay  particular 
duties. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  general  rents  when  they  were  farmed  did  not  amount  to  fix 
millions  and  a  half  of  livres.  A  few  years  after  they  were  put  into  commiflion  they 
produced  ten  millions,  and  have  fince  rapidly  increafed.     . 

In  1783,  at  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  they  produced  a  total  of  ninety-fix  millions 
of  rials;  1784,  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  1785,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and 
upwards. 

There  are  fome  other  duties  which  may  be  included  in  the  general  rents,  although 
differently  collefted,  and  their  produce  enter  not  the  fame  cheft  ;  fuch  are 

The  duties  of  the  office  of  hwlth%  firft  eftablifhed  at  Cadiz,  and  fince  extended  to 
the  other  fea  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

The  duties  of  the  grand  admiral,  which  were  appropriated  to  the  treafury  by  Ferdi- 
nand V.  in  1 748. 

Two  other  duties,  one  under  the  name  of  Lanzas,  the  other  of  Medias  Annatas, 
which  we  have  fpoke  of  under  the  head  of  titles,  and  which  colle&ively  in  1787  pro- 
duced 5,400,000  rials. 

The  rent  of  wools,  which  is  the  duty  paid  according  to  their  quality  on  exportation. 
It  was  farmed  at  lefs  than  12  millions  of  rials.  In  1777  it  produced  more  than  .20  and 
in  1789  nearly  28  millions. 

The  produce  from  the  fate  of  fait,  which  is  in  efianco,  that  is,  exclufively  fold  for  the 
King's  account,  throughout  all  his  European  dominions.  This  tax  was  for  a  long  time 
very  unproduftive.  In  1785  it  Scarcely  yielded  16  millions  of  rials,  but  then  the  ihea- 
fure  of  from  6olb.  to  8olb.  weight  was  fold  for  a  rial  (that  is,  2|d.  fterling,) ;  but  the 
price  of  the  meafure  being  raifed,  it  produced  in  1789  about  56,000,000  rials.  It  has 
been  further  produ&ive,  trom  the  war  having  caufed  the  price  to  be  augmented.  For, 
in  Spain,  to  the  injury  of  the  country  and  to  the  misfortune  of  its  inhabitants,  objects 
of  the  firft  neceffity  are  thofe  on  which  all  taxes  and  augmentations  are  impofed. 

In  other  refpefts,  the  price  of  fait  is  uniform  through  Spain,  with  an  exception  of 
fome  drawback  afforded  in  the  ports  for  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  the  fifheries.  -The  falt-pits 
of  Andalufia,  and  the  dry  falt-phs  colleftively,  are  inefficient  for  the  confumption  of 
the  kingdom ;  great  quantities  are  therefore  brought  from  Portugal. »  Seizures  and 
executions  are  rare  in  Spain  with  refpedl  to  fait  j  the  avidity  of  the  treafury  6eing  lefs 
rigorous  with  refpeft  to  this  article  than  others. 
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.  -The  duty  orilobbUov*  a> particular  branch  of  revenue  in  Spain.  It  has  been  collected 
by  commiffioners  ever  fince  1731$  ajid  has  a  particular  adminiftration.  In  1785  there* 
were  but  two  forts  of  tobacco:  viz,  fmoking  tobacco  from  the  Brazils,  which  Portugal, 
by  virtue  of  a  contrail,  delivered  at  2  rials  per  lb.  and  which  the  King  re-fold  at  40 
rials ;  and  tobacco  pulverized,  or  fnuflF,  known  every  where  by  the  name  of  Havannah, 
or  Spaniih  fnuff,  and  which  comes  from  Cuba.  The  King  pays  rather  a  higher  price 
for  this  than*  for  Brazil  tobacco.  In  1785  it  was  fold  at  the  fame  price  of  40  rials  per 
pound ;  from  the  fum  of  the  produce  of  the  fale  the  falaries  of  the  perfons  employed 
were  to  be  dedu&ed,  and  the  expences  of  the  manufactories,  the  principal  of  which  is  in 
Seville ;  all  which  charges  fncreafed  the  cod  to  the  King  per  lb.  to  8  rials. 

For  a  long  time  the  government  prohibited  the  ufe  of  all  other  kinds  of  fnuff,  called 
rappee*  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  real  Spaniih  fnuff,  which  is  powdered  exceedingly 
fine,  and  coloured  with  a  kind  of  ochre  called  almazaron,  which  gives  it  its,  tinge  and 
unftuofity. 

In  fpite  of,  or  rather  on  account  of  the  rigorous  laws,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  perfons 
employed,  u  ho  on  this  occafion  take  upon  themfelves  to  behave  in  the  mod  info  lent 
manner  towards  ftrangers,  particularly  fuch  as  arrive  by  fea ;  Spain  was  inundated 
with  fmuggled  tobacco  j  and  the  only  perfons  who  gained'  by  the  prohibition  were 
thofe  who  fold  it  underhandedly,  charging  even  as  high  for  it  as  a  guinea  per  ptiund, 
in  order  to  cover  the  rifk  they  ran  in  thus  fatisfying  the  decided  tafte  of  men  for  what  is 
forbidden.  This  tafte  was  participated  by  all  clafies  of .  Spaniards,  by  thofe  efpecially 
who  fhoold  have  recommended  *abftinence  by  their  own  example.  The  members  of  the 
diplomacy  alone  were  exempt  from  the  regulation,  and  even  they  required  an  exprefs 
permiflion  from  the  minifter  of  finance,  for  allowing  the  entry  of  the  quantity  of  rappee 
requifite  for  their  confumption.  The  two  predeceffors  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  had  a 
fettled  obje&ion  to  the  ufe  of  this  tobacco,  which  had  fo  me  what  of  mania  in  it ;  and 
ihould  any  about  them  have  prefumed  to  take  it,  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult 
for  them  to  efcape  difgrace  #. 

At  length,  the  Spaniih  government  was  convinced,  that  the  only  mode  of  curbing 
this  addition  to  fmuggUng,  was  to  caufe  rappee  fnuff  to  be  manufactured,  and  vend  it 
for  its  own  account.  No  nation  had  more  advantages  for  this  kind  of  fpeculation  than 
fhe  herfelf  poffefied :  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  fucceeded  in  the  greater  part  of  her 
colonies-;  in  Mexico,  on  the  coaft  of  Caraccas,  at  the  ifle  of  Trinidad,  and  particularly 
in  Louifiana.  As  for  Mexico,  in  which  country  the  culture  of  tobacco  was  not  begun 
befdre  1765,  the  King  in  1778  drew  from  it  four  millions  of  hard  piaflres,  and  fix 
millions  in  1784.  Galvez,  the  minifter  for  India,  intended  the  tobacco  of  Louifiana, 
which  is  cheaper  and  better,  fhould  furnifh  the  confumption  of  Mexico,  and  by  degrees 
the  reft  of  Spaniih  America. 

The  fale  of  tobacco  is  one  of  the -mod  confiderable  branches  of  the  royal  revenue* 
In  1776  it  amounted  to  more  than  87  millions  of  rials.  In  1777  t0  &5  an(*  upwards* 
In  j  784.  to  about  73.    The  introduction  of  rappee  fnuff  rapidly  increased  this  receipt* 

<  *  ' 

*'  Charles  III.  himfelf  had  a  great  piedileclion  for  rappee  fnuff,  but  only  indulged  his  inclination  by 
Health,  and  particularly  while  (hooting,  when  he  imagined  himfelf  to  be  unnoticed.  The  following  anecdote 
will  ftrve  to  fhew  how  much  Ferdinand  VI.  in  ether  refpedts  humane  and  good  natured,  was  looked  upon  as 
fevere  towards  thofe  who  infringed  the  laws  relative  to  profcribed  tobacco.  One  day  in  his  prcfcnce,  a 
grandee  of  Spain  drew  a  fnuff-box  from  his  pocket  full  of  rappee.  The  King  caft  a  threatening  look  upon 
him  ;,  when  the  French  ambaflador  (M.  de  Duras)  perceived  it,  a  ad,  advancing  towards  the  Spaniih  noble- 
man, exclaimed, 4*  Oh  !  it  is  your  Excellency  who  has  nty/nuff-ioXf  1  could  not  think  what  had  Become  of  it."  This, 
foituoate  expedient  rcleafed  the  delinquent  from  his  embarrafiment,  and  difperfed  the  anger  of  the,  King. 
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,In  17&7  it. amounted  to  12.9  millions-,  and  fince  the  laft  war  it  mutt  have  been  much 
jftore. .  The  King,  ia  order  to  m^t  the  current  expences,  having  been  obliged  to  align- 
ment the  greater  part  of  the  indirect  taxes,  raifed  the  price  of  r&ppee  from  26  rials  the 
pound  to  42.     Poflibly  this  augmentation  will  long  furvive  its  origin. 

Many  forts  of  rappee  are  manufa&ured  in  Spain,  fome  of  which  are  equal  to  the  fnuffs 
of  other  countries ;  this  however  does  not  hinder  the  latter  from  being  fought  after  with 
nearly  as  great  avidity  as  before,  having  a  double  attraction ,  in  being  prohibited  fir  ft, 
and  fecondly  in  being  lefs  dear. 

There  are  alfo  other  articles  in  ejlanco  befides  fait  and  tobacco.  Thefe  are  lead,  gun- 
powder,  cards,  Spanifh  wax,  and  (lamped  paper.  Brandy  and  other  fpirituous  liquors 
are  not  properly  in  eftanco.  The  fale  of  them  has  been  tree  throughout  the  kingdom 
.  fince  1 746  ;  but  the  following  year  the  council  propofed  to  eftablifh  a  magazine  for  the 
King's  account,  and  moft  people  prefer  purchasing  there  becaufe  the  liquors  are  better 
and  cheaper.     Such  a  monopoly  is  commendable,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  admired.' 

I  omit  feverat  other  fmall  impofitions,  the  detail  of  which  would  exceed  the  bounds 
prefcribed  to  my  work*  ,       ■      % 

But  the  moft  reprehensible  part  of  the  taxes  of  Spain  is  the  provincial  rents  :  a  fpecies 
of  impoft  which,  chiefly  falling  upon  the  confumption  of  the  moft .  necefla*y  articles, 
.burdens  the  people,  and  is  one  of  the  greateft  obftacles  to  induftry.  For  two  ages  and 
more  the  good  citizen  has  exclaimed  againft  this  impoft.  Government  is  indeed  con- 
vinced of  its  impropriety.  The  minifter  Campillo  conceived  the  projeft  of  a  total  reform, 
but  was  difmayed  by  the  trouble  and  the  danger  it  prefented.  La  Enfenada,  one  of  his 
fucceffors,  with  greater  power  and  more  courage,  went  a  little  farther,  but  we  have  feefi 
his  unica  contribution  is  only  yet  a  project.  Unhappily  the  fyftem  pf  Spanish  finance  de- 
pends on  circumftances  which  it  would  be  neceffary  to  change  for  its  amelioration. 
Befides  which,  the  continual  urgency  of  ftate  necefiities  has  never  permitted  government 
to  rifk  the  fecurity  of  its  revenues  by  experiments  which  might  create  confufion,  or  the 
fuccefs  of  which  might  be  dubious.  We  have  feen  in  France  what  it ,  cbft  M.  Turgot 
and  M.  Neckar  to  plan  a  fimilar  reform.  To  produce  it  in  Spain  favpurabte  opportuni- 
ties are  neceffary,  and  a  fovereign  and  minifters  who  fhould  not  be  alarmed  at  the  cla- 
mours ever  excited  by  innovations,  or  a  French  revolution  would  enfue.  But  it  is  not 
every  country  which  is  alike  difpofed  to  provoke,  nor  equally  fufceptible  of  bearing  one  5 
and  if  Spain  be  deftined  to  experience  this  happinefs,  or  this  fcourge,  it  is  not  impror 
bable  that  the  caufe  will  be  its  finances.  Thofe  who  are  the  greateft  fuflerers  are  top 
widely  difperfed,  too  ignorant,  have  too  few  means  of  communication,  and. are  confe- 
jquently  too  eafy  to  be  kept  in  reftraint,  either  by  a  military  force  or  the  clergy,  for  go- 
vernment to  fear ;  and  France  has  given  a  leffon  to  fovereigns  which  they  will  not  fail 
to  profit  by,  ,fo  as  aot  to  neglect  the  two  fupporfs  ia* their  poffeflion  for  upholding  their 
authority,  theTword  and  the  gown.  The  molt  moderate,  the  moft  beneficent  will 
doubtlels  endeavour  to  render  their  yoke  fupportable.  They  will  Jeflen  the  burthen  of 
taxes,  will  avoid  giving  caufe  of  complaint  to  their  fubje&s ;  but  they  will  take  efpeciai 
care  not  to  invite  them  in  a. fatherly  manner,  to  come  and  prefent  their  quires  of  fuffer* 
ings ;  and  the  States  General  of  France  have  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  Cortes  of  Spain. 

Until:  fonie  circumftances  may  operate  a  reform,  the  fubjetts  of  the  SpaniOi  monarchy 
are  expofed  to  a  moft  deftrudtive  fyftem  of  taxation. 

The  provincial  rents  are, 

lft,  The  produce  of  a  duty  upon  wine,  oil,  meat,  vinegar,  candles,  &c.  Philip  IT-, 
overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  the  ruinous  enterprifes  to  which  he  was  impelled  by  his 
ambition,  prepofed  it  to  the  Cortes  in  1590,  who  consented  upon  conditions,  moft  of. 

which 
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which  have  been  violated.  This  grant,  which  has  fince  been  renewed  eve^y  fix  years,  and 
has  had  different  augmentations,  is  called  the  fervijio  delos  mittones,  becaufe  it  was  levied 
to  raife  a  certain  number  of  millions  of  ducats.  Thiff  impoft  is  colle&ed  in  two  modes, 
either  immediately  by  the  commiflioners  of  finance,  or  by  way  of  fubfcription ;  nor  en- 
cabezamientos. 

The  fecond  method  has  only  the  advantage  of  diminifhing  the  number  of  perfons 
employed  by  the  treafury  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  more  oppreflive  to  the  people.  The  con- 
tribution for  which  many  cities,  boroughs,  and  communities  fubfcribe  is  arbitrarily  ex- 
atted  by  the  magiftracy  of  each,  who  ettablilh  a  public  magazine  or  warehoufe,  {abajlo^) 
where  individuals  are  obliged  to  purchafe  by  retail  the  articles  fubjeft  to  the  duty.  The 
lower  claffes  of  people  who  cannot,  like  perfons  in  eafy  circumftanccs,  lay  in  a  flock, 
feel  all  the  weight  of  this  odious  policy.  Their  houfes  are  fearched  to  fee  that  they 
confume  nothing  but  what  they  purchafe  from  the  abaflo  ;  hence  arife  oppreflive  profe- 
cutions,  which  fometimes  to  thofe  lead  able  to  afford,  caufes  their  proportion  to  be 
double  what  it  (hould  be  towards  the  fum  the  city  or  community  to  which  they  belong 
has  fubferibed. 

2dly,  The  provincial  rents  comprife  the  alcabale,  a  duty  paid  upon  the  fale  of  all 
moveables  and  immoveables. 

This  was  firft  granted  by  the  Cortes  in  1342.  It  was  then  but  a  twentieth  of  the  thing 
fold.  In  1349  it  was  increafed  to  a  tenth,  and  rendered  perpetual.  In  the  fixteenth 
century  it  received  four  additions,  each  an  hundredth  part ;  whence  it  received  the 
name  of  cientos. 

Thefe  two  duties  united,  and  collected  together  under  the  common  denominations 
of  alcabale  y  cientos,  ought  therefore,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  to  amount  to  fourteen  per  cent., 
1mt  they  vary  in  different  cities  and  provinces  according  to  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
fovereign,  which  in  fome  places  have  entirely  fuperfeded  them ;  and  they  are  no  where 
levied  to  their  utmoft  extent.  According  to  Uftariz,  and  fuch  obfervations  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  their  average  is  about  fix  or  feven  per  cent.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  modifications  they  do  not  prevent  the  tax  being  highly  burthenfome  to  trade  and 
induftry. 

3dly,  The  iercias  reales  are  another  import  jointly  collefted  with  the  provincial  rents; 
it  is  the  two-ninths  which  the  court  of  Rome  fince  1274  permits  the  Kings  of  Spain  to 
receive  upon  all  the  tenths  of  their  kingdom.  It  is  received  in  kind  from  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  and  is  afterwards  fold  for  the  King's  account.  This  impoft  fcarcely  pro- 
duces fix  millions  of  rials ;  and  would  be  fufceptible  of  a  confiderable  augmentation, 
did  not  government,  in  colle&ing  it,  truft  to  the  unfaithful  ftatements  of  the  ecclefiafti-' 
cal  offices. 

4thly,   The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  fervice,  and  its  fifteen  in  the  thou/and,  is  a 
'fpecies  of  tax  paid  by  the  plebeians  only,  who  in  Spain  are  known  by  the  denomination 
of  ejlado  general.     It  is  colle&ed  with  the  alcabale  y  cientos,  according  to  an  affeflment 
made  by  the  tribunals,  in  proportion  to  the  known  property  of  each  of  the  contri- 
butors. 

5thly,  There  is  befides  an  impoft  upon  the  fale  oifouda  and  barilla,  with  fome  other 
particular  taxes,  which  cannot  be  enumerated  in  this  general  account. 

Laftly,  The  duties  of  entry  into  Madrid  form  another  fource  of  revenue  to  the  king ; 
they  are  at  prefent  farmed  out  to  the  community  of  Gremios,  at  feven  millions  and  a 
half  of  reals.  All  the  interior  contributions  of  the  provinces  of  the  drown  of  Caliile 
produce  about  1 20  to  140  millions  of  rials,  (or  fomewhat  above  one  million  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  fterling). 

The 
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The  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Arragon  have  another  form  of  taxation.  They  are 
exempt  from  the  alcabale,  for  which  equivalent  duties  are  fubftituted ;  they  pay  one  ge- 
neral contribution^  which  each  city,  borough,  and  community  affefles  proportionately  on 
its  inhabitants.  As  thefe  provinces  were  the  lad  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Philip* 
V.  that  monarch,  to  punifh  their  obftinacy,  deprived  them  of  a  part  of  their  privileges,, 
and  eltablifhed  a  form  of  taxation  different  from  that  of  the  crown  of  Caftile.  But 
his  intention  was  evaded }  and,  in  fadt,  they  are  better  treated  in  this  refpefl;  than  the 
reft  of  the  kingdom. 

The  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Arragon  are  befides  fubjeft,  like  thofe  of  Caftile,  to* 
,the  impoft  called  tercias  reales9  and  obliged  to  take,  at  a  fixed  price,  the  articles  fait,  to- 
bacco, lead,  &c.  which  are  fold  for  the  King's  account.  Both  are  alike  liable  to  the 
bull  of  the  Crufade. 

The  primitive  objeft  of  this  bull  was  to  grant  indulgences  to  thofe  Spaniards  who- 
fhould  contribute,  either  by  perfonal  fervice  or  fubfeription,  to  fupport  the  war  againft  the, 
the  infidels.  The  deftination  of  the  produce  of  the  bull  is  ftill  the  fartie,  fince  the  Spanifh 
monarchs  who  receive  it  are  obliged  to  apply  it  to  the  fupport  of  their  fortreffes  and  garrifons 
upon  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  this  grant  of  the  court  or 
Rome  was  to  be  renewed  every  five  "years  ;  a  fubje&ion,  of  the  inconvenience  of  which 
Philip  V.  was  fufficiently  fenfible  on  three  different  occasions,  wheahis  quarrels  with  the 
Holy  See  prevented  him  from  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  bull.  'It  was  not  until  the 
compa&of  1753  that  it  was  made  perpetual :  fince  that  time  it  has  become  a  conftant 
.  fource  of  revenue  to  the  treafury ;  and  if  Spain,  influenced  by  motives  of  policy  and 
humanity,  fhould  become  reconciled  to  every  infidel  nation,  as  fhe  has  been,  under  the 
.  prefent  reign  to  the  'Ottoman  Port,  and  fome  of  the  Barbary  regencies,  this  tax,  though 
inapplicable  to  its  original  purpofe,  would  not  the  lefs  continue  to  be  levied. 

The  price  of  the  bull  is  fixed  at  21  quartos,  about  14  or  15  fols  (yd.  or  7|d.)  Nc> 
Catholic  in  Spajri  can  difpenfe  with  buying  it  without  having  his  orthodoxy  fufpe&ed- 
Provided  with  this  bull,  befides  theindulgencies  annexed  to  it,  he  has  the  liberty  of  eating 
meat,  with  the  confent  of  his  phyfician  and  confeJfor9  as  alfo  to  eat  eggs  and  milk  onfaji  days*, 
and  during  Lent. 

This  fpecies  of  voluntary  taxation  is  received  by  the  magiftrate*  who  bears  the  title 
of  Conimiffary-general  of  the  Cruzada;  it  produces  to  the  King  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
millions  of  rials. 

The  clergy  are  not  exempt  from  it,  nor  is  this  the  only  tax  they  pay.. 
r  In  the  firft  place,  they  are  in  part  fubje£fc  to  that  of  los  millones  ;  but  to  this  it  is  ne- 
ceifary  thg  pope  fhould  confent  every  fix  years  by  a  brief.  As  there  are  many  places, 
where  feparate  accounts  are  not  kept  for  ecclefiaftics,  they  pay  the  whole  tax  in  common 
with  the  laity ;  but  the  confumption  which  each  ecclefiaftic  makes  in  wine,  oil,  and 
other  articles  fubjed  to  the  null  ones  ^  is  carefully  eftimated  and  always  in  their  favour.* 
In  this  manner  a  calculation  is  made  of  what  they  ought  to  *pay  of  the  tax,  and  they 
are  reimburfed  whatever  they  have  paid  above  this  eftimation. 

But,  as  in  mod  cafes,  a&ual  fa£t  differs  a  little  from  right,  the  clergy  pay  next  to  no- 
thing of  the  millones  >  in  the  fmaller  diftridts,  where  they  eafily  acquire  a  preponderance* 
and  the  weight  of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  body  of  the  people. 

There  is  another  trifling  impoft  called  fubjidio,  to  which  ecclefiaftics  are  alfo  fubjefl:. 

But  the  greateft  contribution  levied  upon  them  is  the  efcufado,  which  alfo  is  denomi- 
nated cafa  dexmera,  tentbed  houfe^  becaufe  it  confifts  in  the  right  granted  by  the  Holy  See 
to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  moft  advantageous  tithe  of  eacfe 
pariih,  as  well  of  the  crown  of  Caftile  as  that  of  Arragon.     This  contribution,  were  it 

exa&ly 
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exa&ly  levied  and  colle&ed,  would  bring  a  very  confiderable  fum  to  the  Spaniih  trea- 
fury ;  but  it  has  been  made  an  objeEt  of  fpeculation  and  fubfcription,  which  has  con- 
fiderably  diminiflied  its  produce.  Under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  a  refolution  was 
taken  to  difcover  what  it  really  would  produce,  and  for  this  purpofe  it  "was  for  fome 
years  managed  by  commiflioriers.  But  before  fufficient  information  was  obtained,  the 
Marquis  of  Squilace,  coming  to  the  ad  mini  ft  ration  of  finances  almoft  at  the  fame  time 
that  Charles  III.  afcended  the  throne,  was  too  much  in  hade  to  farm  it.  .  And  notwith- 
fta^ding  it  was  proved  in  1756,  that  for  the  crown  of  Caftile  alone  it  might  be  dated  at 
1 6  millions  of  rials,  the  minifter  of  finances  farmed  out  the  whole  of  the  efcufado>  for 
Arragon  as  well  as  Caftile,  at  twelve  millions,  to  the  corporation  of  merchants  at  Ma- 
drid, commonly  called  the  Gremios  ;  and  fince  then  a  part  of  the  clergy  have  obtained  a 
power  of  managing  it  on  their  own  account,  with  which  privilege  they  were  allowed  ah 
abatement  of  one-third,  fo  that  in  1779  it  did  not  produce  more  than  ten  millions. 
r  Notwithftanding  thefe  reftri&ions,  if  we  obferve  that  the  tercias  reales  are  ftill  an  in- 
direct impoft  on  the  clergy,  and  at  the  fame  time  recoiled  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  have 
the  power  of  granting  penfions  upon  air  benefices,  even  to  a  third  of  their  produce,  we 
(hall  find  there  is  little  foundation  for  the  affertion,  that  the  Spanifh  clergy  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  expences  of  governments  Moreover,  fubfequent  to  the  war  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Bafle,  with  the  permiflion  of  the  Holy  See,  the  clergy  was  even  more 
heavily  taxed  than  the  reft  of  the  nation  ;  the  extraordinary  affeffments  upon  it  on  this 
occafion  amounted  to  36  millions  of  rials.  This  preference  it  certainly  well  deferved. 
It  hid  exerted  very  fuccefsful  efforts  to  infpire  the  people  with  (be  opinion  that  the 
caufe  of  God  was  identified  with  the  war  again  ft  France.  I  have  been  fatisfa&orily 
allured  that  an  offer  was  made  by  the  general  of  an  order  to  the  King  in  1795,  to  raife 
a  corps  of  40,000  monks,  to  be  commanded  by  himfelf  •.  Ttie  offer  was  however  not 
accepted.  But  the  Spaniih  clergy  not  being  admitted  to  ferve  the  facred  caufe  in  per- 
fon,  the  government  thought  it  reafonable  it  fhould  contribute  from  its  immenfe 
revenues. 

It  may  be  imagined,  that  Spaniih  America  is  one  great  fource  of  revenue  to  the  royal 
treafury,  but  hitherto  its  produce  has  been  but  trifling,  if  the  revenue  arifing  from  the 
mines  of  Mebcico  and  Peru,  and  the  duties  paid  on  the  importation  of  its  produce  into 
Old  Spain,  be  excepted* 

For  a  long  time  the  expences  of  the  adminiftration  of  thefe  immenfe  colonies  were 
*  not  defrayed  by  the^  revenues  they  produced ;  and  it  is  only  fince  the  adminiftration  of 
'  !M.  de  Galvez,  that  Mexico  has  yielded  a  furplus  by  the  eftablilhment  of  the  farm  of 
'tobacco.  ' 

All  the  duties  and  contributions,  of  which  I  have  given  a  fummary  account,  produced 
in  1776  no* more  than  440,000,000  rials,  in  1784  they  produced  685,668,668,  in 
1787  only  616,295,657.  This  is  the  refult  of  the  account  given  by  Lirena,  the  minifter 
in  1789.  This  account,  which  will  long  be  famous  in  the  hiftory  of  Spanifli  finance* 
although  it  be  not  the  firft  of  its  kind,  yet  deferves  feme  notice.  L£rena,  who  up  to 
"the  day  of  his  death  was  confidered  a  novice;  "whofe  rapid  and  inexplicable  fortune 
caufed  in  1785  aftonifhment  mixed  with  indignation,  and  who  carried  with  him  to  the 
grave  the  hatred  of  the  public,  earned  by  his  rigidity,  his  violent  meaftires,  and  his  per- 
fecuting,  ungrateful,  and  vindi&ive  fpirit ;  Lerena  was  however  firm  and  laborious ; 
his  accompt  gives  fufficient  evidence  of  this.  The  new  King,  being  defirous  of  eftablifh- 
ing  that  reform  in  his  finances  which  the  happinefs  of  the  nation  and  the  public  voice 

* '  It  was  Father  Joachim  Compary,  at  ptcfent  Archbifltop  of  Valcntia. 

required 
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required,  ordered  to  be  laid  before  him  an  account  of  all  the  fuppre (lions  that  could 
poflibly  take  place  of  officers  employed  in  colle&ing  the  taxes.  Lerena  in  his  accompt 
began  with  an  affurance,  that,  taking  the  diverfity  and  complication  of  the  imports  into 
confideration,  any  fuppreffion  whatever  was  impra&icable. 

In  order  to  prove  the  inconvenience  which,  as  he  termed  it,  a  pitiful  economy  would 
occafion,  he  cited,  on  one  hand,  the  example  of  England,  which,  for  the  fimple  branch 
of  the  cuftom&i  had  nine  directors  with  large  falaries,  and  drew  from  it  on  an  average 
£3,789,274  fterling,  (this  was  previous  to  the  firfl  war  with  France,)  and,  on  the  other, 
that  of  our  famous  general,  who,  having  negle&ed  to  appoint  infpeding  clerks  agreeably 
to  the  additional  convention  of  15th  Jan.  1787,  for  the  purpofe  of  valuing  the  Englim 
merchandize  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  to  be  imported  into  France,  the 
revenue  of  that  country  was  defrauded  of  two  or  three  millions  of  livres,  and  France 
was  inundated  with  a  flood  of  Englilh  goods,  to  the  material  injury  of  her  own  manu- 
factories. 

It  had  been  afierted,  that  theialaries  of  the  officers  amounted  to  at  lead  one  half  of  the 
taxes  collected.  Lerena  affirmed  this  to  be  a  manifeft  falfehood  ;  and  proved  it  by  the 
following  detail : 

ill,  The  general  rents  %  with  which  were  joined  thofe  of  the  admiralty  and  of  health \ 
gave  employment  to  994  perfons,  who  collected  Rials        Rials  1  59*108,172 

Whofe  falary  amounted  to  -  5>37J>127 

And  that  of  the  refguardo  of  the  whole  kingdom  j  that         •  v 

is  to  fay,  the  guards  for  preventing  fraud  -     S>S0l*l22 

Collectively,  therefore,  the  amount  of  expence  was  -  10,876,449 

2dly,  The  rent  of  tobacco  and  fnufF  produced  in  1787  129,007,414. 

It  occupied  4,587  perfons  at  a  falary  of  -  *  3*63 1*530 

to  which  is  to  be  added  the  allowance  of  10  percent. 

on  all  they  fold  granted  to  the  retailers,  in  number 

*b675  -  -  2*416,580 

Making  a  total  of  expence  on  the  colle&ion  of  1 6,047, l  *  Q 

3dly,  The  provincial  rents  amounted  in  1787  to               -  122,857,678 

3150  perfons  employed,  caufed  an  expence  of                           -  9>974»o8c 
Larena  proved,  that  by  ufeful  reforms  which  he  had  effe&ed,  this 

branch  of  revenue  had  increafed  14,350,124  Rials. 

4thly,  The  rent  of  fait  produced                               •  55>4°8>934 

It  employed  1,515  people,  at  an  expence  of                         -        '  4*676,844 

5thly,  The  revenue  from  the  duties  on  the  exportation  of  wool 

produced                      -                     ^               -  27,449,246 

And  the  falary  of  2  2  r  perfons  employed  in  its  colle&ion  amounted  to  635,943 

6thly,  The  revenue  from  powder ,  with  that  of  the  mines  of  copper 

on  the  Rio  Sinto,  and  that  of  the  manufa&ory  of  cards  for 

Spanifh  America,  produced                             .                          •  8,468,124 

Employing  290  perfons,  at  an  expence  of            -                         -  i,i  16^452 

7thly,  The  revenue  fromfulpbur  produced                                 .  369,417 

And  the  charges  on  it  for  its  8  collectors  was                                  *  14-650 

■  8thly,  The  revenue  from  quickfilver,  and  its  acceflbries              -  436,844 

The  collectors  of  which  received  8  per  cent,  on  the  amount            -  "-  34*9*7 

gthly,  That  from  cards  for  Spain  produced*                               -  ^072,649 

x  Andjthe  9  clerks  were  paid                -                    •                      .  44>944 

vol.  v.                                             31  After 
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-  After  thus  prefenting  a  general  detail  of  the  revenues  collected  by  directors,  and 
general  commiffaries,  Lerena  ob'fcrved,  that  the  perfons  employed  in  the  different 
branches  amounted  to  10,729,  whofe  falaries  were  .  Rials     37*199,970 

which  formed  a  charge  upon  the  amount  received  of  jibout  7  rials 

13  maravedus  percent.,  that  amount  being 

To  thefe  principal  fources  of  revenue,  21  other  articles  remained 
to  be  added,  colleded  by  different  adminiftrators,  and  producing 
in  1787  - 

The  expence  of  their  colledion  amounting  to 
making  about  2  rials,  17  maravedus  per  cent. 

Recapitulating  the  preceding  articles,  the  expence  of  colledion 
altogether  abforbed  the  fum  of  -         - 

And  the  total  of  revenue  amounted  to  - 

So  that  the  coft  of  the  colledion  was  in  a  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  6  rials,  14  mar.  per  cent. 

However,  to  this  was  to  be  added  the  expence  of  maintaining 
3,57 1  guards,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  prevent  fmuggling,  which  coft 
which  added  to  the  preceding  fum,  made  the  entire  expence  of  col- 
ledion -  - 


'510,859,937 


I05>435>720 
2>647>333 


40,483,-248" 
616,295,657 


11,002,645 
5 1, 485,893 


General  Recapitulation. 


51,^85,893 
616,295,657 


Total  of  perfons  employed  in  every  fhape  -  • 

Amount  of  their  falaries  -  -  '  - 

The  whole  revenue        -  -  - 

Their  colledion  confequently  coft  little  more  than  a  twelfth  part. 

Larena  farther  triumphed  by  comparifon  of  this  expence  to  that 
of  the  fame  defcription  in  England  and  France,  in  which  countries, 
faid  he,  there  are  no  doubt  afufficient  number  of  detractors  of 
Spanifh  adminiftration ;  and  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  appeared 
aftonifhing  to  the  Spaniards. 

At  this  time,  faid  he,  according  to  Smith,  the  revenue  of  England 
is  ------- 

The  expence  of  coliedion  -  .  - 

It  confequently  cofts  more  than  ten  per  cent. 

In  France,  the  revenue  of  1789  being  - 

The  expence  was  -  -  -  .   -  • 

Thus  did  they  each  abforb  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  revenue.  Lerena  added, 
that  on  his  coming  into  adminiftration,  Spain  had  an  annual  deficit  to  cover  of  40  mil- 
lions of  rials ;  that  he  had  augmented  its  revenue  more  than  100  millions,  and  expeded 
ftill  to  increafe  it  50  millions  more.  Death,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to  realize 
thefe  brilliant  hopes }  and  the  expences  to  which  Spain  became  afterwards  fubjed  would 
otherwife  have  obliged  him  to  forego  his  plan. 

The  remainder  of  his  memoirs  is  but  an  apology  for  the  courage  and  adivity  that  he 
hid  difplayed  ;  a  little  tnafter-piece  of  arrogance,  in  which  he  is  neither  modeft  with 
refped  to  himfelf,  nor  parfimonious  of  injurious  expreffions  againft  the  great,  the  rich, 
and  the  ignorant,  in  which  clafies  alone,  he  allures  the  King,  are  there  any  calumniators 
of  his  adminiftration. 

As 


Livres 
246,966,000 
25,911,000 

544,800,000 
57,655,000 
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As  a  reprefentatlon  of  the  revenues  of  Spain,  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  this  piece. 
A  difplay  of  its  debts  and  expenditure  is  however  a  defideratum  which  is  elfewhere  to 


be  fought  for. 

In  177^  the  fum  of  its  expenditure  was 

Of  which  the  army  coft  more  than  -  - 

And  the  navy  above  -  -  -  "  - 

It  is  true  in  that  year  the  navy  incurred  the  greater  part  of  this 
expence  in  a  very  fhort  war  with  Portugal. 

In  1777,  the  total  expence  was  -  -  - 

Out  of  which  the  army  coft  more  than 

And  the  navjr  but  little  above  • 

And  as  the  whole  of  the  revenue  this  year  amounted  to  no  more  than 

There  was  confequently  a  deficit  of  - 

Recourfe  was  had  to  momentary  and  ruinous  expedients  to  cover 
a  part  of  this;  but  as  at  that  time  the  government  was  employed  in 
preparations  for  a  war  which  fhortly  after  happened,  it  was  obliged 
to  adopt  means,  not  perhaps  the  bed  poflible,  but  the  molt  certain, 
by  increafing,  ift,  the  provincial  revenue 

2dly,  The  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Arragon 

And  3dly,  That  of  tobacco,  by 

But  the  produ&  being  neceffarily  flow  of  receipt,  only  confequent, 
and  probably  over  calculated,  the  minifter  of  finance  was  obliged,  in 
1779,  to  extort  from  the  fociety  of  the  Gremios  at  Madrid,  an  ad« 
vance  of  50, millions,  at  3§  per  cent. 

Thefe  meafures  yet  being  infufficient,  recourfcat  length  was  had 
to  royal  notes,  of  which  we  {hall  in  future  fpeak  more  largely* 

In  1 784,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  expenditure  was      „   - 
and  the  receipt  by  extraordinary  means  was  made  to  cover  it. 

In  1786,  the  whole  revenue  of  Spain  was   . 

And  in  1 787,  as  we  have  before  fhewn 

But  the  amount  of  debt  was  -  - 

Let  us  proceed  to  detail  it,  and  advert  to  its  fource. 


Rials 

5°5>58<W4 
200,000,000 

1 27,000,000 


476>385*565 
210,000,000 

86,000,000 

372,346,884 

104,038,681 


30,000,000 

12,000,000 

2,000,000 


rials  685,068,068 

6*S>335>*47 
616,295,657 

I>543>9°6>944 


.  Chap.  II. — Ancient  and  modern  debts  of  Spain*— Gremios.— Royal  notes. — Projefls  fop 

the  amelioration  of  the  finances. 

THE  fovereigns  of  the  Bourbon  family  inherited  frgm  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
debts,  called  Juros,  which,  however,  bear  but  a  moderate  intereft.  This  is  yet  a  charge 
to  the  ftate  of  about  20  millions  of  rials,  (203,0001.)  the  payment  of  which  is  made 
from  different  branches  of  the  revenue. 

Philip  V.  left  debts  to  the  amount  of  45  millions  of  piaftres  (about  7,500,0001.  fter- 
ling).  At  his  death,  Ferdinand  VI.,  terrified  at  fo  enormous  a  burden,  and  hefitating 
between  the  fear  of  making  the  ftate  fupport  it,  and  the  fcruple  of  depriving  the  credi- 
tors of  their  right,  affembled  a  junto,  compofed  of  bifliops,  minifters,  and  lawyers,  and 
propofed  to  them  the  following  queftion :  Is  a  king  obliged  to  difcharge  the  debts  of  his 
predeceffor  ?  It  was  decided  in  the  negative.  TheconfcienceofHisMajefty  was  quieted, 
and  bankruptcy  refolved  on. 
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Ferdinand  VH  carried  his  inconfiderate  oeconomy  ftill  further.  Wholly  employed 
in  making  favings,  he  fuffered  every  branch  of  adminiftration  to  languifli ;  the  army, 
fortreffes,  and  colonies  were  negle&ed.  When  Charles  IJI.  afcended  the  throne  in 
1759,  he  found  in  the  royal  coffers  upwards  of  6,000, oool.  fterling,  and  thought  it  in- 
cumbent  on  him  to  repair  the  fatal  omiflion  of  Ferdinand  VI.  In  j  762,  he  paid  fix  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  due  from  Philip  V.,  and  continued  paying  annually  the  fame  for  five 
years.  In  1 767,  the  dividend  was  reduced  to  four  per  cent.  The  following  year  fixteen 
millions  of  rials  were  diftributed  among  the  creditors  ;  and  in  1769,  the  expences  of 
the  ftate  were  fo  increafed  as  to  neceffitate  a  fufpenfion  of  further  dividends ;  an  inter-  . 
ruption  which*  gavethe  finishing  ftroke  to  the  credit  of  royal  effe&s.  Whilft  I  was  in 
Spain  the  firft  time,  people  were  glad  to  fell  their  claims  at  a  lofs  of  eighty  per  cent. 

However,  there  are  fome  opportunities  of  difpofing  of  them  to  greater  advantage. 
Sometimes  on  treating  with  government  upon  any  enterpjrize  it  wifhes  to  favour,  a  certain 
portion  of  them  is  received  at  par.  They  are,  moreover,  received  in  payment  of  the 
medias  annatas ;  but,  except  in  thefe  particular  cafes,  the  claims  upon  Philip  V.  are  at 
mod  of  no  value  ;  they  bear  no  intereft,  and  the  entire  liquidation  of  them,  if  ever  it 
ihouid  take  place,  can  only  be  confidered  as  very  diflant,  .particularly  to  foreigners. 
For  them,  however  facred  their  claim, '  however  powerful  their  advocates,  they  muft 
feek  in  vain  for  exception  from  the  law  which  forbids  the  payment  of  foreigners  until 
fuch  time  as  the  nation's  creditors  be  wholly  fatisfied.  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
following  proof  related  at  Madrid  :  A  valet  de  chambre  of  Louis  XV.  was  a  holder  of 
one  of  thefe  fecurities,  and  imagined  he  might  profit  by  the  favour  fhewn  him  by  the 
/  King  to  obtain  an  exception.  Louis  XV.  wrote  with  his  oiyn  hands  to  Charles  III.  re- 
queuing he  would  grant  it ;  but  the  Spanifh  Monarch  anfwered  the  King,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  refufe  his  requeft.  , 

Charles  IV.,  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  teftified  his  wifli  of  paying  the  debts  of 
Philip  V.  and  Ferdinand  VI.,  pointing  out  thofe  uhich  he  was  defirous  fhould  be  wholly 
paid,  and  thofe  which  the  treafury  might  receive  in  payment  of  duties.  Scarcely  had 
thefe  meafures  been  (ketched  out,  before  preparations  for  an  ufelefs  war,  and  fhortly 
after  the  confequent  expences,  obliged  him  to  lufpend  them. 

So  many  aberrations  from  their  purpofe  cannot  but  have  greatly  weakened  the  credit 
of  the  Spanifh  government.  Of  this  Charles  III.,  whofe  honeft  nature  infpired  univerfai 
efteem,  twice  had  a  vexatious  proof. 

In  17^3,  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  loan  of  180  millions  of  rials  (about  2,coo,ocol,). 
One  of  the  conditions  of  which  loan  was,  that  the  claims  upon  Philip  V.  fhould  be  re-  ' 
ceived  to  the  amount  qf  a  third  of  the  fubfeription.  This,  however,  did  not  raife  the 
value  of  the  claims  fo  much  as  was  expected  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1785,  it 
had  fcarcely  produced  12  millions  of  rials,  and  it  wasfoon  afterwards  clofed.  Foreigners 
were  unwilling  to  expofe  themfelves  to.  frefti  hazards  ;  and  as  for  the  Spaniards  themr 
felves,  they  are  in  general  fufpicious,  and  have  no  uifpofition  towards  flock-jobbing. 
They  prefer  a  moderate  gain  to  hazardous  fpeculations  fo  eaperly  adopted  in  fome  other 
countries ;  and  <ire  more  than  any  other  nation  attached  to  ancient  habits. 

For  a  long  time  pali,  far  from  being  tempted  by  foreign  fpeculations,  they  confine 
their  confidence  to  a  company  of  merchants  at  Madrid,  known  by  the  name  of  Grcmios* 
which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Thetreafure  of  the  Gremios  is  a  kind  of  public  bank,  in  which  individuals  may  place 
their  money  at  the  moderate  intereft  of  two  and  a  half  and  three  per  cent.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  confidence  it  infpires,  is  the  conftant  fupport  which  government  has  given 
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the  Gremios,  and  the  regularity  with  which  they  have  always  paid  the  intereft  of  the 
capital  in  their  hands ;  and  although  they  piay  have  hazarded  fpeculations  beyond  their 
ability,  and  they  be  continually  in  advance  to  government,  nothing  hitherto  has  (haken 
their,  credit.  -They  hold,  as  we  have  obferved,  the  farm  of  the  duties  on  entry  at  Ma- 
drid, and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  efcufado ;  and  are  concerned  in  the  principal  manufac- 
tories in  the  kingdom.  The  government,  which  has  frequently  had  recourfe  to  them 
in  cafes  of  neceffity,  has  long  confidered  their  bank  as  the  chief  pillar  of  the  ftate. 

Adminiftration,  however,  has  lately  perceived  that  it  could  do  without  them.  Necef- 
fity even  made  this  a  law.  At  the  beginning  of  the  American  war,  the  ftate  no  lohger 
having  at  hand  the  extraordinary  refources  required  for  the  maintenance  of  its.  forces 
by  fea  and  land  in  both  hemifpheres,  and  deprived  of  the  periodical  treafures  brought 
from  Spanifh  America,  which  it  was  unwilling  to  expofe  to  the  feizure  of  Englifh  pri- 
vateers, thought  it  neceffary  to  make  ufe  of  a  refource,  until  then  unthought  of  in  Spain. 
It  made  application  to  fome  French  merchants  eftablifhed  at  Madrid,  and  negociated  by 
their  means  a  loan  of  nine  millions  of  piaftres,  (about  1,500,0001.  fterling,)  and  iflued 
paper  to  the  amount  of  the  fame  fum.  This  was  divided  into  fixteen  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred bills,  or  vales  reales,  of  fix  hundred  piaftres  each,  at  an  intereft  of  four  per  cent. 
Government  were  blamed  for  not  having  eftablifhed  at  the  fame  time  a  bank,  at  which 
thefe  bills  might  have  been  paid  in  cafh  on  prefentation  ;  but  difpofeable  funds  would 
have  been  requifite  for  fuch  a  meafure,  and  the  fimple  creation  of  paper-money  proved 
that  of  fuch  they  were  deficient.  , 

The  court  was  blamed,  with  more  apparent  reafon,  for  having  negociated  the  loan 
upon  difadvantageous  terms,  which  betraying  its  embarraffment  could  not  but  diminifh 
public  confidence.  In  faftr  the  bankers  who  by  their  credit  realized  the  loan,  afked 
ten  per  cent,  commiffion,  and  obtained  it.  But  in  fuch  negociations  the  lender  calcu- 
lates his  rifk,  and  the  borrower  his  neceflities  ;  hence  arifes  the  law  which  one  impofes 
and  the  other  receives. 

However  this  may  be9asfoon  as  the  negociatton  was  made  known  of  the  motives  and 
fecurhies,  alarm  became  general.  All  exclaimed  againft  a  meafure  which,  (aid  they, 
the  moft  extreme  diftrefs  could  fcarcely  excufe;  a  meafure  fometimes  taken  to  difcharge 
prefling  debts,  but  never  to  contract  new  ones.  Foreign  bankers,  who  had  advanced 
theit  money,  ftated,  through  the  medium  of  Mr  Necker,  that  they  were  taken  by  fur- 
prize,  and  intimated  deception,  feeming  to  fufpeft  that  the  Spanifh  government  had 
conceived  the  wild  fcheme  of  re-imburfing  them  in  paper,  or  the  ridiculous  hope  of 
giving  this  paper  a  value  out  of  Spain.  It  loft  not  a  moment  in  removing  their  fears, 
and  proving  to  them  by  aftual  reimbursements,  how  little  foundation  there  had  been 
for  alarm* 

Neverthelefs  the  bills  circulated  in  Spain.  But  the  temptation  of  a  greater  intereft 
thiu  that  commonly  paid  for  ordinary  fubfcriptions  was  not  fufficient  to  give  them  cre- 
dit. Every  perfon  took  as  few  of  them  as  poffible,  and  was  eager  in  pafting  them  again. 
In  courfe  of  the  war  they  were  at  a  lofs  of  twenty-fix  per  cent.,  and  the  people  ex- 
claimed loudly,  They  kjiew  not  that  at  the  fame  time  the  Americans,  fighting  for  their 
liberty,  almoft  entirely  deftitute  of  coin,  faw  their  paper-money  fall  to  forty  and  fifty 
per  cent.  It  was  not  forefeen  that  a  neighbouring  nation,  ftruggling  for  the  fame  caufe 
with  almoft  all  Europe,  would  have  paper  of  which  four  and  five  hundred  fhould  be 
given  for  one,  and  yet  furvive  the  crifis.  ' 

This  momentarily  critical  fituation  of  government  was  a  new  triumph  for  the  gremios. 
The  credit  they  enjoyed  was  increafed  by  the  diffidence  with  which  the  bills  were  re- 
ceived. 
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.  ceived.     Their  bank  feemcd  an  afylum  to  which  people  reforted  to  lodge  in  fecurity 
_  the  money  they  thought  expofed  to  danger  in  the  hands  of  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  necefiities  of  government  increafing  with  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  new  bills  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  piaftres  were  iffued  in  the  month  of 
February  1781  ;  in  ffrort,  the  following  year  others  were  iffued  in  bills  of  300  piaftres 
each,  to  the  amount  of  22 1 ,998,500  rials  (2,500,0001.).  Its  whole  debt  of  this  defcription 
then  amounted  to  431,998,50(5  rials  (about  5,ooo,oocl.  ft erling),  without  reckoning  - 
obligations  of  a  lefs  apparent  nature,  which  raifed  it  to  near  800,000,000  of  rials 
(9,000,00*0].  fterlingV 

At  the  time  the  firft  bills  were  iffued,  Charles  III.  engaged  to  withdraw  a  part  of  them 
annually  from  circulation.  -  But  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  been  obliged  to 
overburthen  his  people  by  an  augmentation  of  a  tax  on  fome  of  the  principal  neceffaries 
of  life ;  at  the  return  of  peace,  he  preferred  alleviating  this  burthen,  to  keeping  his 
engagement  with  the  creditors  of  the  ftate;  and  it  was  not  before  the  mQnth  of  June 
1785,  that  bills  to  the  amount  of  1,200,000  piaftres  were  withdrawn. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  public,  other  paper  was  iffued,  to 
the  amount  of  48,000,000  of  rials;  thefe  laft  bills,  it  is  true,  had  for  object  the  continua- 
tion of  the  canal  of  Arragon,  the  profits  of  which  were  to  ferve  as  fecurity,  fo  that  this 
could  not  be  confidered  as  a  charge  to  the  ftate. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  alarm  which  the  real  paper-money  had  excited  was  diffipated 
by  degrees.  The  royal  notes  were  taken  at  par,  and  at  the  clofe  of  1786  they  began 
to  be  fought  after,  and  even  bore  a  premium. 

The  war  which  took  place  in  1793  made  frefli  emiffions  neceffary ;  yet  the  vales  were 
at  the  moft  critical  period  at  no  greater  difcount  than  25  to  30  percent. ;  which,  as  this 
kind  of  paper  is  deftitute  of  any  fpecial  fecurity,  if  the  precarious  guarantee  of  a  defpo- 
tic  government  be  excepted,  is  rather  a  matter  of  furprize.  Towards  the  middle  of 
1796,  thefe  notes  upon  the  frontiers  were  at  a  difcount  of  10  to  12  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  capital  they  were  at  no  more  than  6  to  8  per  cent.  lofs.  At  a  later  period,  when  a 
rupture  with  England  was  apprehended,  they  fell  to  18  percent,  difcount ;  and  it  was 
forgfeen  that  in  cafe  of  its  taking  place,  the  lofs  upon  them  would  be  unlimited  *.  The 
amount  in  circulation  at  that  time  was  1490  millions  of  rials  (17,000,0001.  fterling)  ; 
and  far  from  leffening  the  amount,  a  loaft  took  place  in  1796  for  240  millions  mors,  at 
5  per  cent. 

What  a  leffon  for  governments,  whether  monarchical  or  republican !  A  fufpenfion 
of  various  ufeful  onterprizes,  a  fpoliation  of  part  of  three  of  her  provinces,  the  death  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  thoufand  of  her  fubjefts,  the  lofs  of  a  valuable  colony,  which  how- 
ever did  not  in  truth  attain  profperity  under  her  government,  an  incres^fe  of  taxes  and 
debt ;  thefe  were  the  fruits  which  Spain  reaped  from  a  tranfitory  abandonment  of  its 
.  real  interefts,  in  ftriving  to  avenge  the  de^th  of  a  king,  and  the  violation  of  its  holy  re- 
ligion. At  the  inftant  of  war  being  refolved  upon,  (I  was  witnefs  to  the  general  enthu- 
fiafm,)  the  whole  nation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  enlightened  individuals,  partici- 
pated the  indignation  of  the  court.  Religious  communities,  grandees,  rich  proprietors, 
all  made  it  a  duty  to  fecond  its  every  effort.  But  the  events  of  the  war,  almoft  wholly 
unfortunate,  the  obftinacy  with  which  we  defended  a  caufe  that  the  Spaniards  at  firft 
confidered  fo  odious,  the  neceflity  of  reft  after  fuch  vi9lent  agitations,  the  tardy  convic* 

*  In  effc&,  they  fell  - 5  percent,  difcount  in  1801.  But  after  the  figning  of  preliminaries  with 
England  they  rofe  rapidly.  At>  early  as  1802,  they  were  but  at  20  per  cent.. difcount ;  and  in  the  month  of 
April,  they  were  at  Amfterdam  at  only  15  per  cent,  lofs.  The  arrival  of  the  treafure  fo  long  expelled  from 
America  may  poffibly  raife  them  to  par. 
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rionof  the  flight  interefl:  which  Spain  had  in  weakening  a  neighbouring  ftate,  its  natural 
ally  ;  tbefe  colle&ive  circumftances  abated  its  priftine  warmth.  Indifference  with  re- 
fpe£t%to  the  war  at  firft,  and  fucceflivcly  impatience  brought  about  peace;  and  never 
was  peace  more  looked  for,  nor  received  with  greater  tranfport  than  that,  tin*  bafis  of 
which  I  was  charged  with  eftabli(hing  at  Figuieres  ;  and  which  was  definitely  figned  at . 
Bafle  the  22d  of  July  1795,  between  the  French  republic  and  the  King  of  Spain. 

It  was  then  hoped  that  the  court  of  Madrid  would  employ  its  leifure  and  the  favings 
of  peace  in  repairing  the  breaches  effected  in  its  finance  by  a  war,  to  fay  thc-beft»of  it, 
ufelefs  and  without  objeft.  But  fhortly  afterwards  a  fecond  rupture  fufpended  the  re- 
turn of  its  external  resources,  and  delayed  the  period  of  its  employing  the  means  of 
reftoration.  Government  has,  however,  effe&ed  the  difcovery  of  them  within  the  king, 
dom,  even  in  mid  ft  of  the  calamities  of  wan 

Spain  contain?  an  immenfe  quantity  of  funded  property,  known  by  the  name  of 
Memqrias  y  Cofradias      The  firft  confifts  in  foundations  made  in  favour  of  different 
churches,  under  the  obligation  of  faying  mafs  for  the  foul  of  the  teftator.  The  Cofradias 
are  bequefts  of  religious  perfons,  confecraled  to  the  particular  fervice  of  the  images  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  various  faints.     For  too  long  a  time  had  the  deftination  of  thefe 
different  properties  made  them  be  confiderecj  as  facred.     Under  a  lefe  enlightened,  and 
lefs  courageous  government,  never  would  a  minifter  have  dared  to  touch  them  ;  and  if 
the  Spanifh  nation  were  fo  generally  or  fo  blindly  fuperftitious  as  it  is  efteemed  to  be,. . 
they  could  not  have  been  touched  with  impunity.     This  meafure  h^s,  however,  been 
taken,  and  happy  has  been  the  refult  fince  its  adoption  in  November  1800. 
x   The  foil,  palfied  through  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  inalienable  like  other  ecclefiaftical  * 
property,  was  badly  managed  and  worfe  tilled.     Government  expofed  lands  of  this  de* 
fcription  to  fale,  for  the  purpofe  of  fucceflively  cancelling  the  royal  notes.     In  the  early 
part  of  1802  thefe  fales  had  already  produced  ten  millions  of  piaftres  *(i,25o,©ocd. 
fterling). 

Spain  has  reaped  advantage  from  this  meafure  in  every  fhape,  in  fpite  of  fcruples,-, 
purchafers  flocked  in  abundance.  In  the  hands  of  their  new  proprietors  thefe  lands 
double  their  former  crops.  Thus  has  government  made  a  long  ftride  towards  the  ame- 
lioration of  agriculture,  and  the  increafe  of  population.  A  few  fuch  additional  efforts 
of  courage  will  lend  to  refcue  the  country  from  that  prejudiciable  languor,  more  hurt«* 
ful  perhaps  to'  its  intereft  than  bad  ad  minift  ration- itfelf. 

But  in  Spain  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  country,  boldnefs  muft  be  tempered  • 
with  caution.     Innovations  are  there  difliked:  it  is  a  country  which  clings  to  ancient : 
prejudices ;  and  this  propenfity  has  hitherto  prevented  the  adoption  of  certain  ufeful * 
meafures  which,  while  they  would  have  benefited  the  revenue,  would  not  have  been  op- 
preflive  to  the  people.     In  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  government  had  it  more  than  once 
in  agitation  to  appropriate  to  itfelf  the  property  of  the  four  military  orders,  which  would 
have  produced  much  more  in  the  hands  of  the  -fovereign  than  under  its  prefent  bad 
management,  and  befides  bringing  an  increafe  of  revenue,  would  have  furnifhed  the 
means  of  compenfating  by  penfions  the  commanderies  annexed  to  thefe  orders.     But : 
the  fcruples  ot  the  monarch  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  projeft. 

Another  equally  reasonable  would  be  a  general  tax  upon  all  the  lands  in  the  king-  - 
dom,  not  excepting,  thofe  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.     But  this  project,  againft  which  . 
thofe  two  powerful  bodies  would  certainly  exclaipi,  and  whofe  intrigues  would  prefent  • 
obftacles  which  the  Spanifh  government  might  find  it  difficult  to  overcome,  without 
calling  in  a  dangerous  fupport,  will  perhaps  oblige  Spain  to  await,  in  the  flow  refources 
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of  ceconomy,  the  advantages  (he  might  propofe  to  herfelf  from  a  fudden  but  dangerout 
change. 

Under  Charles  III.  the  government,  far  from  being  alarmed  at  the  treatment  her  re- 
turning credit  firfl  met  with,  did  not  defer  a  fecond  attempt,  intended  to  give  to  her 
paper  an  advantageous  circulation,  to  awaken  the  Spaniards  from  their  lethargy,  draw 
from  their  cheils  the  money  there  lying  ufelefs,  both  to  themfelves  and  the  Hate,  and 
throw  it  into  circulation  to  the  advantage  of  commerce  and  induftry/  Such  were  her 
great  objects  in  eftablifhing  in  1781  a  national  bank,  which  has  fcarcely  any  thing  iji 
common,  except  its  name,  with  the  banks  of  other  ftates  iif  Europe. 


Chap.  III. — Bank  of  St.  Charles.— Notes. — Coin. 

THE  idea  of  a  national  bank  was  given  by  a  French  banker,  M.  Cabarrus,  eftabliflied 
at  Madrid,  who  began  to  mfinuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  government  at  the  time 
the  firfl:-  bills  were  iffued.  M.  Cabarrus  had  a  vigorous  and  firm  mind,  with  talents 
cultivated  in  fecret  to  the  period  which  .brought  him  into  notice.  The  favour  of  the 
minifter  would  not  have  fufficient  t«  enable  him  to  combat  with  fuccefs  the  numerous 
obftacles  he  had  to  encounter.  Embarked  in  a  projett,  in  which  a  thoufand  prejudices 
concurred  to  prevent  his  fucceeding,  he  has  at  once  acquired  great  honour,  and  an  im- 
menfe  fortune,  diminifhed  no  doubt  by  the  perfecutions  he  has  fince  undergone. 
Nothing  but  partiality  can  attribute  to  chance  alone  fuch  brilliant  and  continued  fuc- 
cefs. M.  Cabarrus  has  had  very  ardent  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  This  is  not  the  lot 
of  common  men. 

In  1 78 1,  after  having  profoundly  meditated  on  the  refources  of  Spain  too  long  un- 
.   productive,  the  caufes  by  which  they  had  been  obftru&ed,  and  the  means  of  giving  them 
activity,  he  digefted  the  plan  of  a  national  bank. 

Irs  principal  objeft  was  to  give  employment  to  a  large  fum  of  money,  which  was  either 
unemployed,  or  placed  at  a  very  moderate  intereft.  The  firfl:  meacs  xhe  propofed  was 
to  eflablifli  a  capital,  which  would  difcount,  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  all  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  upon  Madrid.  This  expedient  was  trifling  ;  Madrid  is  nor  properly  a  , 
commercial  city.  The  wool  Spain  fends  abroad  is  the  principal  article  paid  for  in  that 
metropolis,  and  this  alone  would  not  have  furniihed  any  very  fruitful  employment  for 
the 'capital  of  the  new  bank. 

The  profits  of  the  realpro  were  fuperadded,  a  particular  fpecies  of  bank,  from  which 
the  court  takes  the  money  it  has  occafion  to  fend  abroad,  either  for  the  payment  of  am- 
baffadors,  envoys,  confuls,  &c.  or  for  other  purpofes.  This  ftill  was  but  a  weak  afliit- 
ance,  no  more  than  two  or  three  millions  of  livres  annually  pafling  through  this  bank. 

But  the  chief  fource  of  profits  which  M.  Cabarrus  propofed  to  open  to  the  national 

bank  was  the  victualling  and  furnifiiing  of  the  navy  and  army.     Contra&s  for  the  firtt 

s     had  heretofore  been  given  to  different  perfons.     The  fecond  was  held  by  the  Gremios* 

and  the  feveral  leafes  and  contra&s  with  thefe  and  the  government  were  upon  the  point 

of  expiring.     The  bank  might  therefore  foon  obtain  poffeffion  of  their  privik'^s. 

Government  was  eafiiy  induced  to -favour  a  plan,- which  went  to  diftribute  among  a 
great  number  of  citizens  thofe  profits  hitherto  confined  to  a  few.  The  capital  of  the 
.  pmpofed  bank  amounted  to  the  fum  of  300,000,000  of  rials  (3,400,00  jI.  Sterling),  di- 
viwied  into  150,000  fhares,  2,coo  rials  each.  No  one  who  had  property  to  purchafe 
fliares  was  excluded  from  the  profits  they  might  produce,  and  thefe,  according  to  the 
profpe&us,  were  very  promifing.    Befides  idle  money  to  which  a  depout  was  afforded 
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that  yielded  a  benefit,  it  was  hoped  that  a  great  part  of  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Gremios, 
at  a  moderate  intereft,  would  be  removed  from  their  coffers  to  thofe  of  the  national 
bank.  The  furplus  of  the  levies  of  cities  and  communities  were  alfo  counted  upon. 
Thefe  were  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  council  of  Caftile,  whence  the  national  bank 
was  to  take,  and  place  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  perfons  concerned.  In  Spain 
there  are  magazines  of  grain  in  moft  of  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  villages.  Their  fur- 
plus  is  converted  into  money.  This  was  alfo  an  unfruitful  capital,  which  the  bank 
might  make  produ&ive. 

The  projed  appeared  to  promife  great  advantage  to  every  clafs  of  citizens.  It  is  not 
therefore  aftonifhing  that  it  fhould  have  been  adopted  by  the  adminiftration. 

It  was  difcufled  in  178 1,  in  an  affembly  compofed  of  members  from  the  chief  branches 
of  government,  and  who  came  to  a  determination  that  the  national  bank,  or  bank  of 
St.  Charles,  fhould  be  charged  with  vi&ualling  and  cloathing  the  army,  and  furnifhing 
the  navy  with  the  articles  above-mentioned,  that  it  fhould  be  allowed  an  intereft  of 
four  per  cent,  on  account  of  thg  advances  made  to  government,  and:  a  comniiffion  of  ten 
per  cent. 

The  profpeft  held  out  was  apparently  fedudive j  however,  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  were  unmoved  by  it.  Few  withdrew  their  money  from  the  bank  of  the  Gre- 
mios ;  who  were  only  obliged  to  raife  the  intereft  they  paid  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 
The  new  eftablifhment  had  fome  partizans,  but  thefe  appeared  fufpicious.  Its  antago- 
nifts,  armed  with  the  pretence  of  public  good,  forcibly  declaimed  againft  it ;  they  kept 
-up  a  miftruft  for  which  anterior  events  had  laid  a  foundation,  and  gained  many  over  to 
their  opinion.  -    * 

The  enemies  to  the  new  bank  were,  in  the  firft  place,  all  thofe  who  are  equally  fo  to 
every  novelty  \  others  whofe  calculations  were  deranged  by  it,  and  thofe  efpecially  wtfb 
from  jealoufy  or  national  prejudice  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  a  foreigner,  fiipporteft 
by  the  miniftry  ;  who,  faid  they,  takes  advantage  of  a  tranfient  credit  to  overturn  a  na- 
tion which  might  find  among  its  own  citizens  men  who  underftands  its  interefts  much 
better.  The  parallel  already  drawn  between  the  creation  of  paper  credit  and  the  fyf- 
tem  of  the  famous  Law  was  then  recolle&ed. 

The  projett  in  France  was  that  of  an  ambitious  flranger,  who  had  given  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  credit  of  the  kingdom,  by  endeavouring  to  render  it  flouriflung.  In  Spain 
it  was  that  of  a  flranger  alfo,  who  pretended  to  animate  public  credit  and  commerce, 
and  afpired  to  feduce  the  nation,  by  tempting  it  with  a  chimerical  profit.  Each  had 
finifhed  the  plan  of  a  bank ;  therefore  the  refemblance  was  perfeft.  Thus  judge  the 
greater  part  of  men.  Malevolence  pretended,  and  echoed  upoir  by  credulity  and 
ignorance,  that  the  bank  of  St.  Charles  prefehted  to  the  public  a  plan  of  operation  illu- 
five  in  its  nature,  and  totally  incompatible  with  the  true  interefts  of  the  nation ;  and 
which  ihftead  of  favouring  the  liberty  of  commerce,  mud  be  prejudicial  to  that,  as  welt 
as  to  agriculture  and  induftry ;  (hat  it  naturalized  an  evil  until  then  unknown  in  Spain, 
a  clafs  of  ufelefs  annuitants  who  fhould  live  in  opulence  and  idlenefs  on  the  labours  of 
their  fellow-citizens ;  and  that  after  having  held  up  to  public  hatred  all  exclufive  privi- 
leges, it  carried  on  itfelf  the  moft  odious,  of  monopolies. 

,  What  f urnifhed  a  pretext  for  the  laft  accufatioo,  was  a  gratyt  which  the  bank  of  St. 
Charles  obtained  foon  after  its  eftablifhment,  for  the  exclufive  exportation  of  piaflres. 
This  money  it  is  well  known  is  employed  to  pay  the  balance  of  accounts  due  from  Spain 
to  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

The  exportation  of  piaftres  for  this  purpofe  cannot  be  difpenfed  with.    In  lefs  en- 
lightened times  the  Spanifh  miniftry  conceived  the  id<?a  of  turning  it  to  advantage ; 
vol.  v.  3  k  to 
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to  increafe  the  revenue  of  the  ftate,  fuch  exportation  was  fubje&ed  to  a  doty  of  three 
per  cent,  which,  in  1768,  was  augmented  to  four,  and  although  the  minifters  are  now 
convinced  that.it  is  only  an  additional  tax  on  their  own  traders,  to  whom  foreigners  fell ' 
their  goods  four  per  cent,  dearer,  the  ftate  of  Spanifli  finances,  and,  perhaps,  the  re- 
mains of  an  attachment  to  old  prejudices,  have  not  yet  permitted  them  to  take  it  off. 

The  confeqtience  is,  that  the  duty  being  fufficiently  high  to  give  temptation  to  fmug- 
gling,  it  is  eluded  in  every  fhape,  and  although  a  fufficient  quantity  be  exported  to  cover 
the  balance  the  royal  treafure  is  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  duties  thereupon. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  bank  wifhed  for  the  exclufive  privilege  of  export- 
ing all  the  piaftres  neceflary  to  difcharge  the  balance  due  from  Spain,  and  reprefented, 
that  the  grant  would  prevent  the  value  of  money  from  being  increafed,  which  mud  be 
the  neceflary  confequence  of  multiplied  negociations ;  and  diminifhing  the  fraudulent 
exportation  of  piaftres,  by  an  extraordinary4 vigilance,  fuch  as  could  not  be  expefted  from 
the  agents  of  government. 

Its  wifli  was  granted  and  it  was  ordered,  that  to  prevent  the  piaftres  from  being  frau- 
dulently withdrawn  out  of  the  country,  they  fhould  ali  pafs  by  the  way  of  Bayonne*. 
and  that  thofe  who  fliould  have  money  to  fend  into  foreign  countries,  fhould  be  obliged 
to  take  bills  from  the  bank. 

In  fpite  of  numerous  exclamations  proceeding  chiefly  from  private  intereft,  the  bank 
tff  St.  Charles  was  put  ih  pofleffion  of  its  privilege  in  the  month  of  November  1 783, 
The  firft  ufe  made  of  it  proved  very  advantageous  to  the  fubfcribers.  The  return  of 
peace  brought  with  it  a  prodigious  quantity  of  piaftres.  The  bank  exported  upwards 
of  twenty  millions  in  1784,  and  the  year  following  nearly  twenty-two  millions.  The 
revenue  ftfelf  gained  by  the  new  arrangement.  The  mod  advantageous  preceding  years 
ftadnot  produced  fix  millions  and  a  half  of  rials ;  it  received  from  it  in  1784  upwards 
of  fifteen  millions,  and  from  fixteen  to  feventeen  millions  in  1785.  The  bandage  then 
fell  from  the  eyes  of  ignorance ;  malevolence  was  dumb,  and  the  bank  triumphed.  The 
fingle  article  of  piaftres  afforded  twelve  millions  of  rials  as  a  dividend  to  the  (lock-holders. 
%  In  the  mean  time  the  expiration  of  the  contra&s  with  government  for  the  vi&ualing 
of  the  army  and  navy  had  put  the  bank  in  pofleffion  of  thefe  principal  fources  of  its 
revenue.  Its  dividends  were  confequently  enlarged  by  it.  .  That  of  1784,  the  firft  it 
.  made,  was  nine  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  triumph  of  the  bank  was  then  complete,  and  as  men  in  all  countries  ever  pafs 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  inventive  was  foon  changed  into  enthufiaftic  panegyric. 
The  bank  took  advantage  of  this  revolution,  to  increafe,  at  different  times,  the  mares 
which  it  had  yet  to  difpofe  of,  and  thus  enabled  itfelf  to  increafe  future  dividends.  The. 
fermentation  reached  foreign  kingdoms,  which  were  then  much  addifted  to  ftock-jobbing. 
In  a  little  time  the  fhares  of  the  bank  rofe  in  France,  Geneva,  and  other  places  to  3040 
rials  %  and. the  Spaniards,  havjng  lefs  faith  or  more  forefight  than  foreigners,  encouraged 
this  inconfiderate  ardor.  ' 

It  was,  however,  but  momentary,  although  it  lafted  long  enough  to  produce  perni- 
cious revolutions  in  feveral  fortunes.  Some  perfons  took  upon  them  to  oppofe  the  pre- 
dilection it  had  excited.  Mirabaau  particularly,  that  in/urgent  of  public  opinion*  as  he  called 
himfelf,  with  an  energy  too  natural  to  him,  attacked  the  bank  of  St.  Charles.  He 
even  wrote  a  thick  volume  againft  it,  in  which  he  was  prodigal  of  his  malediction,  pre- 
di&ed  the  mod  baneful  confequences  to  its  proprietors,  and  loaded  its  author  with  innocent 
invedives-  He  affirmed,  that  great  commercial  nations  had  reafon  to  fear  left  their  fub- 
je&s,  who  had  great  capitals,  fliould  embark  too  much  of  their  property  in  the  bank  of 
Su  Charles,  as  they  had  need  of  all  their  aid  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  own  debts ; 

and 
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and  that  individuals  who  expofed their  fortunes  info  hazardous  an  enterprize,  ailed  like  bad 
citizens  as  members  offociety9  and  like  madmen  as  fathers  of  families. 

The  court  of  Madrid,  in  June  1785,  profcribed  the  publication*  but  this  profcrip- 
tion  did  not  prevent  the  work  from  having  effeft.  The  enthufiafm  of  French  (lock- 
jobbers  abated,  and  never  after  revived.  A  great  part  of  the  (hares  of  the  bank^>ri« 
ginally  fold  to  ^foreign  countries,  have  returned  to  Spain.  The  directors  of  the  eftablifh-  * 
xnent  redeemed  thirty  thoufand  (hares  in  1787  and  1788,  fo  that  at  prefent  there  are 
no  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  in  circulation. 

Four  years  after  its  foundation  M.  Cabarrus  projected  a  new  fource  of  profit  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  Philippine  Company,  of  which  he  had  juft  laid  the  firft  (lone. 
He  induced  the  ftockholders  in  1 785,  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the  company  the  fum  of 
twenty-one  millions  of  rials,  dedu&ed  from  the  dividend  of  1 784.  Whatever  may  be 
the  iflue  of  this  new  inflitution,  this  partnerfhip  cannot  at  any  rate  be  prejudicial  to  the 
funds  of  the  bank* 

The  epoch  of  the  infatuation  which  it  caufed  is  gone  by,  probably  never  to  return, 
that  of  its  afperfion  fliould  alfo  be  paffed,  the  public  opinion  with  refpeft  .to  it  appear- 
ing now  to  be  fettled.  It  is  clear,  in  fpite  of  the  authority  of  Mirabeau,  that  without 
eeafing  to  be  a  good  citizen  or  a  good  father  of  a  family  a  man  may  buy  (lock  in  the  bank 
of  St.  Charles ;  fince  it  may  be  confldered  as.  firmly  eftablifhed,  having  overcome  the 
ftorms  which  threatened  it  in  its  cradle. 

Since  1785  almoft  all  its  meetings  have  been  tumultuous.  Lerena,  who  at  that  epoch 
became  minifter,  began  his  career  by  manifefting  his  antipathy  againft  its  inftitutor ;  he 
intrigued  againft  its  former  managers,  and  difpLaced  them  in  a  fcandalous  manner,  fub- 
fthuting  their  enemies  inftestd  of  them.  He  took  away  from  the  bank  their  commiffion 
for  victualling  the  army  and  navy,  which,  according  to  treaty,  they  poffefTed  a  right  tb 
three  years  farther,  and  the  profits  of  which  might  have  repaired  the  loffes  arifing  from 
misfortunes  of  previous  years ;  and  gave  the  management  of  it  to  the  Gremios9  who  had 
long  impatiently  waited  for  revenge.  So  many  proofs  of  malevolence  difcredited  the  (hares 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  towards  the  end  of  1791  they  fcarcely  fold  for  1800  rials,  dividend* 
included. 

The  animofity  of  Lerena  did  not  end  here.  Jealous  of  the  credit  and  fuccefs  of 
M.  Cabarrus,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and  irritated  by  the  incautious 
language  which  the-latter  allowed  himfelf  when  fpeaking  of  him,  he  obliged  him  by  his 
vexatious  condud  to  refign  his  fituation  in  1 790,  as  perpetual  dire&or  of  the  baak» 
Shortly  after,  having  intercepted  a  letter  of  infignificant  confequence,  which  he  had  ad- 
drefled  to  one  of  his  correfpondents,  he  made  it  a  pretext  for  arrefting  .him.  His  de« 
tention  lafted  more  than  five  years,  and  Lerena,  as  capable  of  nourifhing  as  he  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  hatred,  earned  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  fatisfa&ion  of  leaving  his  vic- 
tim in  prifon.  His  fucceffor  M.  Gardoqui  had  an  injury  left  him  to  repair.  Whether 
for  want  of  credit,  whether  owing  to  the  tardinels,  which  however  left  room  for  disagreea- 
ble interpretations,  he  was  not  ready  in  fulfilling  this  duty.  The  cafe  of  M.  Cabarrus  un- 
derwent thofe  dilatory  forms  which  pre  but  too  common  in  Spain,  and  which  fecret 
malevolence  poffeffes  many  means  to  procraftinate.  At  length,  in  the  courfe  of  1 725, 
he  obtained  a  late  but  brilliant  retribution.  He  was  abfolved  from  all  the  charges  againft 
him,  reinstated  in  all  his  appointments,  and  authorized  to  profecute  the  heirs  of  his 
persecutor  for  the  damage  which  his  fortune  had  fuffered  from  his  long  detention. , 

Since  1796  M.  Cabrrus  has  undergone  great  viciffitudes.  He  was  honoured  with 
die  title  of  Count ;  refupaed  almoft  all  his  priftine  influence  over  the  bank  of  St.  Charles, 
which  was  his  offspring.     In  a  meeting  where  he  was  prefent,  it  wase  ngaged  that  all 
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animofities  and  profecutions  (hould  ceafe.  By  intimacy  with  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
he  recovered  a  part  of  his  credit,  and  this  fupreme  minifter  condefcended  in  meafure  to 
take  counfel  of  him  in  the  nomination  of  two  perfons  to  the  miniftry,  who  were  more 
indebted  to  public  opinion  than  favour. 

Tie  Count  de  Cabarrus  was  afterwards  intruded  with  fo me. external  millions  of  con- 
fequence.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  his  enemies  had  given  out  that  certain  connexions 
he  had  at  Paris  rendered  hitn  a  proper  perfon  to  be  employed  in  the  principal  embafly 
which  Spain  was  then  about  to  fill. 

He  was  consequently  appointed  ambaffador  to  France.  When' on  his  way  to  occupy 
this  new  character,  it  was  remarked  to  the  executive  diredory,  that  bang  born  a  French* 
man,  he  could  not  reprefent  a  foreign  power  in  his  own  country ;  and  his  appointment 
was  not  accepted. 

This  was  an  affront  to  him ;  it  was  made  the  fubjefit  of  blame :  from  that  period  his 
credit  declined,  which  was  fucceeded  by  a  fpecies  of  difgrace.  After  travelling  for  fotne 
time,  returning  to  Spain,  he  found  that  his  enemies  had  taken  advantage  of  his  abfence. ' 
He  foon  faw  that  a  philofophical  retreat  was  what  befitted  beft  his  fituation,  and  in  con* 
fequence  retired  to  an  eftate  fome  leagues  diftant  from  Madrid,  where  he  has  given  him* 
felf  up  to  agriculture  and  eftablifhments  of  induftry. — But  let  us  return  to  the  bank 
of  St.  Charles.  <* 

Fifteen  years  after  its  foundation,  it  was  in  a  far  different  condition  to  what  it  was  at 
its  beginning.  It  was  to  have  been  entirely  independant  of  the  government :  it  is  totally 
under  its  controul.  The  court  has  appointed  a  confervatory  judge,  and  has  the  greateft 
influence  in  the  nomination  of  its  direftdrs.  During  the  war  with  France  its  (hares 
fcarcely  produced  1500  rials,  although  if  one  of  the  late  y&rs  be  excepted,  it  has  con- 
ftantly  diftributed  a  dividend  of  6s.  5$d.,  5,  or  at  lead  4$  per  cent. ;  a  circumftance 
fcarcely  credible,  if  the  diminution  of  its  fources  of  profit  be  taken  into  coniideration. 
It  difcounts  but  few  bills  of  exchange,  its  external  payments  on  account  of  government 
may  be  looked  upon  as  next  to  nothing,  the  provifioning  of  the  army  and  navy  has  been 
taken  away  from  it  entirely,  and  little  remains  by  which  any  confiderable  profits  can  ac- 
crue to  it  beyond  the  exportation  of  piaftres. 

Such  is  the  bank  of  St.  Charles,  10  much  more  famous  than  it  has  deferved  to  be. 
It  has  neither  juftified  the  pompous  promifes  of  its  founders,  nor  the  finifter  predi&ions 
of  its  enemies.  But  it  mud  be  allowed  that  all  things  confidered,  it  has  produced  more 
advantage  than  inconvenience.  It  has  ele&rified  many  heads  which  Teemed  deflined  to 
ftupidity.  It  has  developed  and  put  in  activity  talents  which  were  not  fufpe&ed ;  and 
ha?  thrown  into  circulation  jnuch  treafure  which  laid  idle  and  unemployed. 

This  naturally  leads  to  our  faying  a  few  words  on  the  circulating  medium,  and  coins 
of  Spain. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  exa&ly  the  amount  of  the  currency  in  Spain.  It  has,  within 
its  dominions,  mines  which  produce  all  the  metals  of  which  its  coins  are  made.  Stamp- 
ed coins  do  not  leave  America  without  paying  an  import ;  a  fecond  is  paid  upon  their 
importation  into  Spain,  and  a  third  upon  their  export  thence  to  foreign  countries.  It 
fhould  feem  from  this,  that  by  attention  to  the  cuftom-houfe  receipts  it  were  eafy  to 
afcertain  the  exifting  circulation  within  ,the  country.  But  of  this  money  manufac- 
tured in  the  Spanilh  colonies,  a  great  part  is  fmuggled  direft  to  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope :  another  is  carried  away  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  for  payment  of  foreign  mer- 
chandize, before  it  touches  a  Spanifh  port,  and  laftty,  as  re-coinage  is  not  common  in 
Spain,  fufficient  data  are  wanting  to  detertnine  the  amount  in  the  country  with  any 
nicety. 
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A  (hort  time  before  his  death,  Mafquiez,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  finance  de- 
partment either  as  head  clerk  or  minifter  for  twenty  years,  had  not  even  a  guefs  as  to* 
the  amount.     He  acknowledged  this -in  my  prefence  before  fome  Spaniards  more  en- 
lightened than  himfelf,  and  it  was  in  confequence  of  the  difcuflion  which  took  place  on 
this  occafion  that  I  obtained  information  that  the  currency  amounted  <o  about  eighty 
millions  of  hard  dollars.    Spain  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  an  expenfive  war,  and  had 
not  then  made  the  ruinous  attack  on  Gibraltar.   'She  has  fince  been  effe&ing,  or  pre* 
paring  certain  military  operations,  the  confequence  of  which  has  been  an  extraction  of 
capital  without  the  country,  which  has  not  entered  it  again.    In  the  war  (notwithftand-  - 
ing  its  extreme  fhortnefs)  which  (he  waged  with  France,  (he  has  experienced  loffes  which 
are  not  repaired  for  years,  and  in  the  fucceeding  one  with  England,  all  her  means  of 
profperity  being  fufpended,  fhe  cannot  fail  of  having  become  (till  more  embar raffed. 
Thus,  although  her  commerce  has  been  more  extenfive  fince  1782,  and  the  produce  of  • 
her -mines  be  greater  than  before,  her  effe&ive  money  may  yet  be  deemed  no  greater 
than  at  that  period.    Perhaps  it  may  appear  furprifing,  that  Spain,  in  poflfeflion  of  aU 
"  mod  all  the  mines  of  filver,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  gold  mines,  (hould  be  re- 
duced to  fo  trifling  a  currency,  particularly  when  one  recollefts,  that  at  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  fhe  was  in  pofleffion  of  almoft  aH  the  gold  and  filver  in  Europe,  and  (what  is  * 
of  infinitely  more  value)  of  the  means  of  exifting  without  interc6urfe  with  other  dates;  : 
from  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  her  abundant  employment  for  the  induftry  of  the  nation.  . 

How  is  it  that,  in  lefs  than  a  century,  this  kingdom  has  fallen  from  this  ftate  of  fpien- 
dor  ?    To  jwhat  is  fo  rapid  and  complete  a  revolution  to  be  attributed  ? 

To  many  caufes,  and  firftly,  to  the  abundance  of  its  precious  metals  which  have  in-  - 
creafed  the  price  of  commodities,  and  the  wages  of  workmen. 

To  the  decline  of  its  manufacturers,  which  was  the  confequence ;  to  its  depopulation,  - 
caufed  by  the  numerous  emigrations  to  America  j  and  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors  and  ' 
Jews. 

It  may  alfo  be  more  particularly  attributed  to  the  ruinous  wars  undertaken  by  Philip  * 
II.  againft  the  low  countries,  and  which  from  the  year  1567,  to  the  truce  in  1612,  coft 
upwards  of  two  hundred  millions  of  piaftres. 

But  let  Spain  enjoy  fome  years  of  peace,  let  her  government  fecond  the  venerable 
difpofitioh  of  modern  Spaniards  for  all  ufeful  enterprizes,  fhe  will  then  no  longer  fee 
the  greater  part  of  her  circulation  withdrawn  fo  pay  her  balances  to  foreign  induftry, 
and  receive  in  other  countries  of  Europe  the  (lamp  of  other  fovereigns. 

The  firft  coin,  as  well  gold  as  filver,  which  was  (truck  in  Spanifh  America,  was  - 
.  clumfy  in  its  fhape  as  well  as  its  impreflion,  which  on  one  fide  was  a  <z*8$fMxd  on  the 
other  the  arms  of  Spain.     Some  of  it  is  (till  in  circulation.  t  ;:^  :.  . 

The  impreflion  varied  until  the  year  1 772,  when  a  new  coinage  tboK^lace;  iA  which  . 
the  head  of  the  fovereign  was  (truck  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  the  arms  of  Spain  1 
on  an  efcutcheon.. 

We  are  now  about  to  give  an  .exa&  profpettus  of  the  different  kinds  of  gold  and  .' 
filver  coin  (lamped  in  Europe  and  America. 

Ancient  Coins  no  longer  Jiruck  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  hut  which  are  current. 


GOLD   C01M8. 

piece  of  4  piftoles,  unmilled,  onza  cortada 
i  piece  ditto,  medea  onza  cortada 
golden  unmilled  piftole 
4  golden  unmilled  piftole 


Th*  value. 

321  rials  6  marav. 
160  ao  . 

80  JO 

40  5 


This 
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This  is  the  value  of  each  of  thefe  pieces  in  general,  but  as  their  ihape  renders  them 
fufceptible  of  becoming  worn  without  its  appearing,  they  are  only  taken  according  to 
weight.  They  cannot  therefore  be  precifely  valued  in  French  money,  nor  can  the  ex- 
aft  quantity  of  pure  gold  which  they  contain  be  noted. 

There  are  as  well  gold  coins  of  each  of  thefe  denominations,  which  although  milled 
are  yet  weighed  upon  their  being  taken.  They  are  diftinguifhed  by  having  a  crofs  on 
them  in  lieu  of  the  King's  image. 


Gold  milled  coins  no  longer  ijfuedjtnce  1772. 


Names  of  the  Coin. 


Value. 


The  4  piftole  piece  milled,  coined  before  1772,  321  rials  6   mar. 

The  i  piece  of  4  piftoles,  ditto  *  1 60        20 

The  piftole,    do.  •  *  -  80        10 

4  piftole,  do.  •  -  40  5 


Engltfh  Value. 
Exchange  at  40c!. 
£.       /.      d. 

-3       6    10J 

o     16     Si 
0       8     4t 


Silver  coin  no  longer  firuck* 

30  rials 


The  old  unmilled  piaftre* 
4.  Ditto        do. 

old  pezetta  .  -  - 

4.  do.  do.  - 

The  old  nulled  piaftre  with  two  globes  on  it 
crowned,  of  the  fame  value  as  the  other, 
and  the  new  coin, 

The  4  do.  *         -  *  - 

Coins  of  the  newjtamp* 

Names  of  the  Coin. 

The  Quadruple,  called  in  Spain  doblon  de  accho,  \ 
and  vulgarly  medulla,  •  *  -  3 

i  Qpadruple  or  media  onza9 

£1  doblon  de  oro,  or  golden  piftole 

pi  medio  doblon  de  oro,  ... 

The  ducat,  reinten9  called  vulgarly  du  ito 


10 
5 


-*  Thefe  four  pieces 
/  are  in  the  fame 
>  predicament    as 

I7mar.)  *e  4  gold  an- 
/  *  milled  pieces. 


^  20  rials 
10 

'Gold  Coin. 
Value. 

320  rials 

160 
80 
40 
21 


Value  in  (lerling.  Money. 
Exchange  at  400!. 

1       6 


8  mar. 


1 

o 
o 
o 


13 
16 

8 

4 


8 

4 
8 

4 
5 


Silver  Coin. 


Name*  of  the  Coin. 


Value. 


2o  rials 
10 

5 


Value  in  fterbng. 
Ex.  at  4od.  per  piaftre. 
£•      /•        d. 
O 


2 
I 


O 
O 

o 


4 

2 

1 
o 


The  hard  dollar  pefo  duro9        •  * 

4.  dollar  medio  pefo  duro9     - 
La  pezeta  columnaria 
La  media  pezeta  columnar ia9  or  bit 
El  realifo  cotumnurio9  or  quarter,  pezeta 
'  columnaria,  - 

Note,  thefe  three  latter  pieces  are  only  ftrack  in  America.  They  are  milled,  and 
bear  on  one  fide  the  arms  of  Spain,  on  me  other  two  globes  furmounted  with  a  crown 
and  placed  between  two  columns. 

La  pezeta 


SI  mar.     o      * 


* 
1 

5 
3i 
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Nimcs  of  the  Coin. 


La  pezeta 

La  media  pezeta,  or  rial  de  la  Plata 

El  realito,  or  rial  de  billon 


Value. 

4  rials 

3  do. 
34  maraT. 
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Value  in  ftcrling. 
Ex.  at  4od.  per  piaftre* 


COPPER    MONE*. 


The  piece  of  two  quartos 
-quarto 
-ottavo 
roaravedi 


8  \  marav. 

X 


o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

Q 

o 


J. 

o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 


IO 

5 

2£ 


o,D 


The  greater  part  of  the  gold  coins  are  (truck  in  America.    Few  proceed  from  the 

Thofe  of  filver  which  are  ftamped  in  Spanifh  America  have  for  diftinftion  on  one  fide 
the  Spanifli  arms  between  two  pillars,  and  on  the  other,  a  garland  of  laurels  round  the 
effigies  of  the  fovereign,  as  if  to  denote  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  are  the  conquerors  of 

Thofe  {truck  in  the  European  mints  only  hear  the  fibield  without  pillars,  and  the  like* 
nefs  of  the  King  without  a  garland.  ' 

There  are-  many  mints  in  Peru.  The  beft  known  is  that  of  PitoJL  There  is  one  at 
Santa  Fe  dt i  Bogota,  one  at  St.  J  ago  de  Chili,  and  one  in  Mexico.  Frotn  the  latter  k 
iffued  the  greater  part  of  the  dollars  which  are  current  in  Europe. 

Each  mint  has  its  diftinguifliing  mark  j   that  of  Mexico  has  a  capital  M  furmounted 

There  are  but  three  in  Spyn ;  thofe  of  Madrid,  of  Seville,  and  of  Segovia.  Thcfdit 
tinftion  of  the  firft  is  a  capital  M  crowned,  that  of  the  fecond  an  S,  and  that  of  the 
third  a  little  aqueduft  of  three  ftories  j   but  for  many  years  the  mint  of  Segovia  iffues 

none  but  copper  coin.  . '        .     -         r    u- u  •      ru  *.  r 

There  is  befides  ideal  money  m  Spam,  fotne  of  which  are  monies  or  exchange :  tnefc 

are 

Theftmple  piftole,  or  doubloon,  worth  four  common  piaftres,  and,  at  4od.  the  piafter, 

The  pe/o,  called  zlfopefofencillo,  to  diftinguifli  it  frojn  the pefo fuerte%  worth  3s.  4fd. 

The fcudo  de  vellon,  an  ideal  money  emploved  in  computing  the  revenues  of  the 
crown ;  it  is  worth  ten  rials,  or  half  a  hard  dollar,  2s.  id. 

The  ducat,  another  imaginary  money  which  ferves  for  reckoning  the  revenues  of  in* 
dividuals,  and  worth  eleven  rials,  or  2s.  3**;;,  ,.,.«.-  . 

We  ft  all  fay  nothing  of  certain  other  ideal  monies  peculiar  to  different  provinces* 
fuch  as  la  libra  of  Valencia*  Catalonia,  &c.  % 

Spain  has  been  tolerably  conftant  in  her  abftmence  from  changing  the  itandawi  ot 
money,  convinced  that  the  flighted  variations,  the  leaft  miftruft  on  this  head,  would 
have  a  dangerous  effeft  x>n  operations  of  commerce  in  general,,  which  draws  from  the 
SpaniOr  poffeffions  the  greateft  part  of  the  metals  it  employs.  Nevertheiefs  in  1737, 
the  court  of  Madrid,  having  obferved  that  the  great  piaft*e  had  only  a  value  proportioned 
to  the  difference  which  thenexifted  between  the  gold  and  filver  coin,  increafed  it  to  twenty 
rials.  The  equilibrium  intended  to  be  eftabliflied  between  thefe  two  metaUwas  again  de- 
ftroyed,  the  value  of  gold  being  no  longes  in  proportion  to  its  abundance.  There  was  too 
great  an  advantage  in  exporting  it  in  preference  ta  filver ;  fo  that  if  Spain  had  not  ap- 
plied a  remedy,  fte  would  in  the  end  have  been  wholly  deprived  of  that  metal.  Govern. 
ment,  therefore,  thought  proper  in  1779  to  add  a  fixtesnth  part  to  the  former  nominal 

i  value 


\ 
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yalue  of  the  gold  coin,  without  changing  the  weight  or  ftandard.  By  this  operation, 
the  quadruple,  or  doblon  de  aocbo9  which  before  was  worth  but  fifteen  great  piastres,  was 
increafed  tofixteen,  and  all  the  other  gold  pieces  in  proportion.  The  nations  which 
poffefs  precious  metals  give  laws  to  the  reft  with  refpeft  to  the  ftandard  of  their  money  ; 
and  thofe  who  do  not  follow  them  muft  fooner  or  later  be  the  victims  of  their  obftinacy. 
This  iuft  obfervation,  conftantly  confirmed  by  experience  determined  our  miniftry  fhortly 
after  to  increafe  the  value  of  gold  coin  without  altering  its  denomination. 

There  is  in  Spain  a  fovereign  court  which  regulates  and  decides  affairs  relative  to  coin, 

under  the  title  of  real  junto  de  commerce  moneda,  minas,  &c.  it  is  compofed  of  one  mem* 

ber  of  the  council  of  Caftile,  two  of  that  of  the  Indies,  and  fome  of  the  members  of  the 

council  of  finance ;  and  is  as  independent  in  its  circle  as  the  other  fovereign  councils 

.  of  the  monarchy. 


Chap.  IV. — Council  ofwtir,  and  its  attributes. — Military  rank.  — Of  the  Duke  de  Crilhn. 
-    —  Infantry —  Method  of  recruiting.  —  Quint  as. — Militia.  —  Cavalry. — Scarcity  of  good 

horfes. — Artillery. — Engineers. — Military  education.  —  Of  Count  OfReiliy.  —  Military 

rewards. 

THE  council  of  war  is  at  the  fame  time  a  tribunal  and  a  permanent  board  of  military 
adminiftration  v  the  King  commonly  confults  it  on  iffuing  orders  relating  to  his  troops. 
Until  the  reign  of  Philip  V."  this  council  appointed  the  fuperior  military  officers.  But 
the  Bourbon  family,  laying  afide* by  degrees  every  impediment  that  hindered  the  eacer- 
cife  of  power,  affumed  this  prerogative  of  the  council  of  war.  The  King  names  to  all 
military  employments,  upon  the  prefentation  of  the  infpeftor  of  each  army.  The  in- 
fpeftors  adopt  military  meafures  on  many  occafions  without  the  interpofition  of  the 
council  of  war ;  but,  for  the  fake  of  form,  fuch  as  are  taken  without  its  concurrence  re- 
reive  its  fan&ion.  Thus  it  was,  that  our  parliaments  regiftered  generally  without  de- 
mur the  edi&s  of  the  King.  Sometimes  indeed  they  pretended  a  lhadow  of  oppofition 
to  his  will.  But  even  this  feeble  reftraint  to  arbitrary  power  is  beyond  the  force  of  the 
council  of  Spain.  Defpotifm  there  is  neither  irritated  nor  provoked  to  excefs  by  any 
lawful  obftacle.  There  is  no  rallying  point  againft  it.  If  it  be  but. moderate,  in  fpite 
of  predi&ions,  it  may  yet  endure  for  a  length  of  time. 

The  chief  functions  of  the  council  of  war  are,  to  adminifter  juflice  to  thofe  who  are 
in  a  military  capacity,  and  bring  their  caufes  before  that  tribunal.  It  is  divided  into 
two  chambers,  or  J alas ,  the  fala  de  govierno,  and  the  fala  de  jujlicia.  The  former 'is 
efpecially  employed  in  matters  of  admi&ttration.  It  has  for  counfellors  the  infpe&ors, 
who  are  the  moft  ancient  captains  of  the  body  guards,  and  the  oldeft  of  the  two  colonels 
of  the  guards. 

The  fala  de  jujlicia  is  confined  to  litigations.  If  parties  are  diflatisfied  with  its  de- 
cision, they  may  require  the  other  chamber  to  be  joined  to  it  to  examine  the  caufe  anew. 

According  to  treaty,  the  caufes  of  ftrangers  are  carried  by  appeal  to  the  council  of 
war  ;  and  foreign  nations  who  have  intercourfe  and  connexions  with  Spain,  particularly 
the  French,  derive  great  advantages  from  this  tribunal,'  the  equity  of  which  is  rarely 
prevented  by  national  prejudices ;  without  being  more  acceffible  than  the  others  to  the 
felicitations  of  favour  or  corruption,  it  appears  to  be  much. more  open  to  reafon.  In 
my  frequent  tranfaftions  with  it  I  have  had  great  room  to  admire  its  wifdom  and  juftice; 
and  could  wifh,  that,  for  the  intereft  of  our  commerce,  the  citizens  of  .France  may 
always  preferve  its  members  for  fupreme  judges. 
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The  higheft  military  rank  in  Spain  is  that  of  Captain-general ;  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  Marflial  of  France,  and  not  incompatible  with  it ;  fince  thefe  honours  were  united 
in  the  perfon  of  Marflial  Berwick.  This  preferment  is  not  eafily  obtained  in  Spain  ; 
it  was  confined  in  1785  to  two  perfons  in  the  army,  the  Count  de  Aranda  and  the  Duke 
de  Crillon.  At.  the  end  of  1795  there  were  ten,  three  of  which  had  been  recently, 
created ;  this  number  was  fhortly  after  reduced  to  nine  *,  by  the  death  of  the  conqueror 
of  Mahon.  His  pofterity  is  now  in  exiftence.  What  will  it  fay  of  him  ?  His  family 
will  long  fpeak  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  friends  of  thofe  amiable  points  which 
caufed  his  fociety  to  be  courted,  and  excufed  the  trifling  follies  naturally  confequent  on 
a  lively  temper  and  an  eafy  chara&er.  As  for  hiftory,  it  will  fay,  Crillon  merited  the 
title  which  for  ages  has  been  an  appendage  to  his  name,  he  was  a  brave  man  not  onfuch 
a  day  alone  but  conftantly.  He  had  had  a  long  experience,  but  lefs  poflibly  of  the  mili- 
tary art  than  of  the  dangers  of  war.  He  was  aftive  and  indefatigable.  By  his  humane 
difpofition,  by  his  engaging  and  familiar  manners  he  conciliated  the  minds  of  the  foldiery. 
His  example  recommended  to  them,  at  the  fame  time,  both  true  courage  and  gaiety. 
He  was  brilliantly  fortunate  in  having,  like  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  effected  the  cap- 
ture of  a  fbrtrefs  that  had  been  deemed  impregnable,  although  he  failed  before  another 
which  experience  has  ftamped  with.that  character.  If  he  was  the  fport  of  the  paffions  of 
his  fatellites,  and  perhaps  pf  his  own,  he  yet,  at  lead,  difplayed  that  energetic  conftancy, 
that  pertinacity,  which  levels  and  overcomes  all  obftacles.  In  the  military  memoirs 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  without  being  aware  of  it;  he  has  faithfully  delineated  his 
own  charafter ;  in  them  precept  is  fupported  by  example,  his  frank  honefty  is  diftin- 
guifliable,  his  undifguifed  benignity,  and  even  the  pleating  diforder  of  his  fancy. 

Next  to  the  captains  general,  rank,  as  in  France,  the  lieutenants-general,  field  mar- 
fhals,  and  brigadiers ;  three  claffes  of  general  officers  which  the  war  with  France  caufed 
the  number  of  to  be  greatly  augmented. 

In  178S  Spain  had  forty-feven  lieutenants-general.    In  1796  as  many  as  one  hundred 
.  and  thirty-two.     At  prefei£  there  are  no  more  than  eighty-one.     The  number  of  field- 
marfhals  in  1788  was  fixty-feven  j  in  1796,  one  hundred  and  fixty.     At  prefent  there 
„  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix. 

In  1788  the  Spanifti  infantry  confided  of  forty-four  regiments  of  two  battalions  each, 
without  including  the  Spanifti  and  Walloon  guards,  each  containing  four  thoufand  two 
hundred  men,  in  fix  battalions.  Of  thefe  forty-four  regiments  thirty-five  were  Spanilh, 
two  Italian,  three  Flemifh,  and  four  Swifs. 

One  of  the  Italian  regiments  has  been  difbanded,  fo  that  there  now  remains  only  the 
Neapolitan  regiment. 

The  three  F  lemifli  regiments,  called  the  Little  Walloons,  (Flanders,  B  ruflels,  and  Bra- 
bant,) have  been  incorporated  ii\to  the  national  regiments. 

The  Swifs  regiments  have  been  increafed  from  four  to  fix. 

The  national  regiments  have  been  augmented  by  fourteen  new  ones,  two  of  which, 
the  volunteers  of  Terragona  and  of  Girone,  were  created  in  1792,  and  the  twelve  others 
during  and  fince  the  war  with  France. 

The  eighty-eight  battalions  in  1788,  at  fix  hundred  and  eighty-four  men  each,  would 
have  made  the  infantry  amount  to  60,192.  However  I  frequently  heard  it  repeated, 
during  my  firft  refidence  in  Spain,  that  there  were  fcarcely  30,000  in  a&ual  fervice. 

v*  At  the  end  of  1801  only  feven  remained,  including  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
the  Marquis  de  Brancifate,  but  exclusive  pf  him  made  fuperior,  even  to  the  Captain-general,  through  the 
favour  of  the  King,  under  the  title  of  Generaliflimo  of  the  Army. 
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The  lad  war  demonftrated,  that  it  was  capable  of  greatly  increaftng  even  the  former 
number. 

A  fliort  time  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  a  new  form  was  given  to  the  Spanifli 
infantry.  Each  regiment  was  compofed  of  three  battalions,  two  of  which  took  the  field,, 
and  one  remained  in  garrifon,  ferving  as  a  depot  for  furnifliing  recruits,  and  deficiencies 
arifing  in  the  two  others, .  The  two  firft  fhould  have  each  five  companies  of  177  men 
each,  one  of  which  grenadiers*  and  another  chaffeurs*  Their  complement  In.  peace 
was  700,  and  in  war  800  men  each.  On  my  arrival  in  Spain  in  179^  this  new  re- 
gulation had  been  recently  fketched  gut,  and  only  one  regiment,  at  that  time,  had1  a 
third  battalion.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  regiments  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were 
compofed  of  fcarcely  1000  or  1 100  men.  In  a  great  number,  the  fir  ft  battalion  could 
not  be  carried  to  its  complement  of  800  men,  without  disfurnifhihg  the  ranks  of  the 
other  two.  The  battalion*  fent  to  the  frontiers  comprized  four  companies  of:  muJt 
queteers  of  160  men  each,  and  one  of  grenadiers  of  120,  total  760; 

Each  company  in  the  Spanifh  regiments  had  a  captain,,  with  the  peace  appointment 
of  700  rialsper  month ;  a  firft  lieutenant  with  400,  a  fecond  lieutenant  with  3?o,.and 
an  enfign  with  250  rials  per  month.    There  were  two  enfigns  in  the  foreign  regiments. 

Each  foldier  received  1*1  quartos  per  diem,  (about  3id.)'  out  of  which  two  were 
retained  for  linen  and  fhoes,  feven  for  their  mefs,  and  two  for  other  neceflaries*    They 
were  new  clothed  every  thirty  months, and  every  fifteeivmonths  a  new  pair  of  (hoes,  two; 
pair  of  ftockings,  and  two  OilrtG  were  delivered  them; . 

It  is  eafily  perceivable,  thaMn  war  thefe  allowances  mu  ft  nee eflarity  be  greater. 

If  the  two  firft  battalions  of  the  forty- four  regiments  had  been  complete,  Spain  would1 
have  had  an  army  of  70,000  men ;  But  "they  were  very  far  front  being  fo  in  1792.    Ar 
4the  beginning  of  the  war,  and.  even  before*,  every  method  tftat  eould  be  thought  of- 
for  filling  up  the  different  complements  was  adopted,  and  twelve  additional  regiments** 
were  formed;     If  then  we  add  to  the  firft  mentioned  70,000  men  the  ftrength  of  the 
twelve  new  regiments  of  19,200,  the  30,000  militia,  and  the 8400 of  Walloon  guards,, 
Spain  will  have  had  in  arms  127,600-  infantry.     But  as-  well  as-  that  the  greater  part  of 
thefe  regiments  could  not  be  filled  up  to  the  war  complement,  a  con  fid erable  deduc- 
tion is  neceflary  for  the  garrifon  of  Madrid*  and  to  guard  different  places  in  the*  inte- 
rior :  fo  that  the  greateft  army  Spain  at  any  time,  had  in  the  field  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded 80,000  infantry,  not including^however,  in  this  number  2p,ooo  pealants  which, 
were  armed-,  and  incorporated  for  the  fervice  of  the  campaign  of  1795- 

It  is  not  long  ffnee  a*  part  of  this  infantry  was  abroad*  In  1 782  thirty»fik  battalions^ 
were  in  America.  Since  that  time  permanent. corps  have  been  eftabliflred  there,  andi 
at  the  clofe  of  1792  there  were  fcarcely  any  battalions  out  of  Europe.  I  fay  nothing  off 
the  places  which  Spain; poffeffes  on  the  coaftof  Africa*  Ceuta9  Millla9 El  Penon,  and  Al- 
hucemas  ;  thefe  places,  known  under  the  name  of  African  Preftdencies,  form  a  diftind' 
government,  and  are -maintained  by  troops  belonging  to  the  European  army- 

The  means  of  recruiting  this  army  are.  very  confined.     The  Spanifli  nation,  brave  as 
it  is,  has  for  fome  time  had  a  diflike  to  the  foot  fervioe.    Each  regiment  finds  a  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  men  ;\  the  colours  are  raifed  in  places  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  mod' 
dupes  and  libertine*  are  affembled,  and  thus,  as  in. France,  the  regiments  are  formed: 
by  the  diforders  of  fociety*     The  foldiers  of  our  regiments,,  impelled  by.  their  incon- 
ftancy  to  pa&  the  frontiers,,  ufed  to  take  advantage  of  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees  tot 
defert  and  engage  therafel ves  to  Spanifli  recruiters*    Foreign  regiments  in  the  fervice  of; 
Spain  were  recruitedafc  the  expence  of  ours;:  and  as  the  Spaniards  are  void  of  that  reft- 
kflhefe  which  chara&erifes  their  neighbours,;  and  induces  them  jo  wander  to  every  part; 
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of  the  globe  j  and  befides  the  French  army  .being  much  more  confiderable  than  that  of 
Spain,  all  the  inconvenience  of  the  proximity  of  the  refpe&ive  garrifons  was  on  the  fide 
of  the  French ;  hence  the  court  of  Madrid  has  been  folicited  in  vain  to  eftablifh  a  cartel 
for  reciprocally  giving  up  deferters ;  all  that  it  would  Men  to  was,  that  each  fhould 
reftore  the  arms,  horfes  and  baggage  of  deferters. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  fecond  method  of  recruiting  the  army  called  the  quintal,  which  re- 
fembles  the  drawing  for  the  militia,  but  which  in  Spain  is  perfectly  diftmd,  both  having 
exiftence,  the  one  tor  filling  up  the  companies  of  the  regular  troops,  the  other  for  the 
provincial  regiments.  The  ordinance  of  1705  enadte,  that  for  the  firft,  lots  fhall  be  drawn 
in  each  village  for  one  perfon  in  five ;  but  then  the  drawing  of  the  militia  fhall  be  fuf. 
pended.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  qui  tit  as.  As  it  always  hap- 
pens, the  thing  is  changed  and  the  word  remains.  The  quint  as  do  not  at  prefent  re- 
quire fo  great  a  number ;  and  as  the  people  have  on  fome  recent  occafions  (hewn  how 
odbus  it  was  to  them,  government  has  recourfe  to  this  expedient  only  in  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. She  refrained  from  enforcing  it  in  the  American  war,  but  had  recourfe  to  it 
twice  in  that  with  France. 

Befides  thefe  regiments  of  infantry  Spain  has  forty- two  of  militia,  diftributed  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  crown  of  Caftile.  T^hey  are  aflembled  only  during  one  month  in  the  year,  'm 
the  principal  place  of  which  they  bear  the  name ;  and  for  that  time  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers  receive  pay.  It  were  needlels  to  (late  that  they  are  paid  alfo  in  time  of  war,  when  they 
replace  the  regular  troops  in  garrifons,  or  join  the  army,  of  which  they  certainly  do  not 
form  the  lead  valuable  part :  this  was  fufficiently  evinced  in  the  war  with  France,  when 
eighty-four  companies  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  comprizing  6,300  of  their  num- 
ber, were  marched  to  the  frontiers.  In  time  of  peace,  excepting  their  month  of  afTembling, 
they  remain  in  their  villages  and  follow  their  refpe&ive  occupations.  Thefe  regiments 
all  confift  of  one  fingle  battalion  of  720  men,  except  that  of  Majorca  which  has  two, 
and  mud  always  be  complete.  As  loon  as  a  foldier  of  the  militia  dies,  deferts,  or  is 
difcharged,  lots  are  drawn  in  the  village  whence  he  was  taken,  to  replace  him. 

Thefe  regiments  of  militia  have  a  particular  infpe&or.  Their  colonels  are  chofen, 
from  among  the  molt  diftinguifhed  gentry  of  the  diftrift ;  and  their  authority  is  very 
£*tenfive  over  the  men.  Theyhave  the  power  of  infli&ing  punifhments,  and  there  is 
no  appeal  from  their  fentences  but  to  the  Sling,  through  the  medium  of  the  council  of 
-war*  Few  ftates  in  Europe  have  a  better  regulated  body  of  militia ;  or  which  more 
defcrvedly  fuftains  the  reputation  of  valour,  afcribed  to  the  nation. 

The  SpanWh  foldiers  have  long  been  juftly  renowned  throughout  Europe  for  their  cool 
and  perfevering  courage,  and  the  refolution  with  which  they  fupport  labour,  fatigue, 
and  hunger.  Thofe  of  our  countrymen  who  faw  them  at  Minorca  and  before  Gibral- 
tar, do  them  complete  juftice  on  that  head,  and  thofe  who  in  the  laft  war  took  revenge 
on  them  for  their  tranfitory  fucpefles  in  the  Rouflillon,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidaf- 
foa,  fufficiently  well  understand  the  intereft  of  their  glory,  to  allow  that,  on  moft  occa- 
fions,  they  met  in  the  Spaniards  with  enemies  worthy  of  their  courage* 

Even  the  officers,  refpe&ing  whom  while  I  was  in  Spain'  I  heard  the  moft  fevere  re* 
marks,  in  the  courfe  of  this  war  have  conftantly  manifefted  both  courage  and  talents* 
And  here  let  us  obferve,  that  if  the  Spaniards  have  in  any  way  degenerated,  it  is  to  be 
imputed  to  circumftanccs  foreign  to  their  chara&er.  Courage  and  military  talents  re- 
quire altnoft  continual  aliment.  A  long  peace  may  effett  a  change  in  the  martial  fpirit  of 
the  moft  valourous  nation.  And  although  Spain  has  taken  a  part  in  all  the  wars  of  this 
century,  it  may  ftill  be  faid,  that,  fince  thofe  of  Italy  terminated  in  1748,  her  troops  have 
made  no  real  campaigns.    The  Spaniards  themfelves  prefume  not  to  give  this  name  -to 
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the  fhort  war  with  Portugal,  in  which  they  encountered  but  few  obflacles  and  little 
danger.  The  expeditions  to  Algiers  in  1774,  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  1776,  were  foon 
ended }  and  afforded  but  few  opportunities  for  the  dtfplay  either  of  courage  or  experi- 
ence. Add  to  this  as  an  apology  for  the  Spanifh  officers,  that  the  life  they  lead  is  only 
calculated  to  ftupify  their  faculties,  Moft  of  their  garrifons  are  folitary  and  ill  provided, 
without  refource  either  for  inftru&ion  or  innocent  pleafures  ;  the  officers  have  either 
no  leave  of  abfence,  or  feldorji  obtain  it,  even  to  regulate  their  private  affairs.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  means  of.  making  excellent  officers  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  uninterrupN 
edly  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  profeffion.  But  man  has  always  need  of  a  ftimulu$ 
to  excite  him,  and  this  obfcure  and  monotonous  life,  unrelieved  by  any  manoeuvres  on 
ta  grand  fcale,  by  any  large  affemblages,  finifhes  in  paralysing  all  -a&ivity,  or  diverts 
the  mind  to  improper  objedts.  It  has  befides  the  inconvenience  of  rendering  the  fer- 
vice  lefs  defirable,  and  keeping  from  it  thofe  to  whom  a  fmall  fortune  or  a  liberal  educa- 
tion offers  other  refources.  The  Spanifh  army  however  has  lately  undergone  an  advan- 
tageous reform  in  this  refpeft.  The  different  fchools  that  have  been  eftablifhed,  fumifh 
it  with  pgrfons  of  diftihguifhed  abilities.  A  martial  fpirit  has  been  awakened  in  the 
nobility  of  the  firft  diftin&ion,  who  embrace  the  profeffion  of  arms ;  and  fome  of  its 
members,  renouncing  the  pleafures  and  idlenefs  of  the  capital,  gave  their  countrymen 
during  the  laft  war  examples  of  devotion  and  courage  worthy  of  imitation. 

All  I  have  faid  of  the  infantry  is  applicable  to  the  other  corps  of  the  Spanifh  army. 
It  has  eight  regiments  of  dragoons  confifting  each  of  three  fquadrons.  The  heavy 
cavalry  confifts  of  fourteen  regiments,  including  the  brigade  of  carbiniers  of  Queen  Mary 
Loui/a,  raifed  in  1793,  and  one  of  Spanifh  huffars  formed  in  1795.  Befides  thefe  it 
has  a  corps  of  royal  carabineers  which  has  a  perfectly  different  organization. 

Each  regiment  of  cavalry  is  compofed  of  three  fquadrons,  excepting  two  which  has 
four ;  each  fquadron  confifting  of  too  men  in  peace,  and  1 80  in  time  of  war. 

.Were  the  different  corps  complete,  Spain  would  have  an  army  of  1 1,880  horfe.  I 
have  been  however  allured,  that  in  1776,  at  the  approach  of  a  war,  which  foon  after 
look  place,  (he  had  no  more  than  8000  effective  horfe.  In  time  of  peace,  the  heavy 
cavalry  and  dragoons  are  far  from  having  their  complement  of  men ;  and  of  this  re- 
duced number  80  are  difmounted. 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  cavalry  is  lefs  agreeable  than  it  otherwife  would  be  to 
the  Spaniards,  becaufe  the  new  recruits  remain  three  or  four  years  on  foot,  waiting  for 
their  turn  to  have  fpare  horfes. 

How  comes  it  that  there  exifts  fo  great  a  fcarcity  of  horfes  in  a  country,  which, 
under  Philip  IV.,  could  have  furnifhed  80,000  for  military  fervice,  a  contingent  to 
which  almoft  all  the  provinces  could  then  have  contributed  ;  for  Andalufia  was  not  the 
only  one  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its  horfes.  Pliny  praifes  thofe  of  Gallicia,  and  the 
Afturias.  Martial,  thofe  of  his  province,  Arragon,  &c.  But  the  multiplication  of 
mules  has  almoft  annihilated  the  race  of  good  horfes  in  the  two  Caftiles,  in  the  Afturias, 
and  Gallicia. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  thefe  indefatigable  animals  whofe  utility  and 
length  of  fervice  more  than  cofnpenfate  their  mean  appearance,  the  fineft  mares  in  the 
kingdom  are  exclufively  fet  apart  for  breeding  them  in  every  part  of  Spain.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  the  fupply  is  inefficient  for  the  demand,  which  is  every  day  increafing,  fo 
that  Arragon,  Navarre,  and  Catalonia  are  fupplied  by  a  leffer  fpecies  from  fome  of  the 
French  provinces.  The  number  imported  is  io  confiderable  that  it  may  be  fairly  rated 
at  20*000  annually,  without  danger  of  exaggeration.  It  is  evident  that  the  extravagant 
multiplication  of  mules  is  the  caufe  of  the  degeneracy  of  horfes,  in  the  greater  part  of 
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tfie  provinces  of  Spain }  for  Aadalufia,  where  the  laws  prohibit  the  covering  of  mares 
by  affes,  is  the  only  province  in  which  the  horfes  retain  their  original  beauty.  And  one 
would  be  led  to  imagine  that  even  thefe,  although  they  may  ha;ve  loft  nothing  of  their 
life,  figure,  and  docility,  have  yet  loft  fomewhat  of  their  vigour.  For,  from  the  account 
of  our  beft  officers  of  cavalry,  nothing  can  be  more  brilliant  than  the  firft  charge  of 
Spanifh  cavalry,  nay,  even  the  fecond,  but  at  the  third  their  horfes  are  fpent. 

Hence  it  appears,  and  it  is  allowed  by  all  impartial  Spaniards  competent  to  give  an 
opinion,  that  the  beft  racers  have  loft  fomewhat  of  their  ftrength.     They  have  no  other 
'  method  confequently  to  renew  it  but  by  crofting  the  breed. 

In  the  interval  of  this  complete  regeneration,  fome  grandees  on  their  own  eftates,  and 
the  King.at  Cordova,  and  at  Aranjuez,  are  fufficiently  occupied  in  the  prefervation  of  the 
fine  race  which  remain.  Some  ftuds  of  horfes  have  made  their  appearance  at  Madrid, 
and  at  the  different  royal  feats.  Should  this  fafhion  become  general,  ftuds  of  inules 
will  be  out  of  vogue,  and  a  greater  number  of  people  will  find  themfelves  interefted  ia< 
multiplying  and  perfe&ing  the  breed  of  horfes. 

Already  has  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  appears  to  be  ferioufty  intent  on  whatever  ~ 
may  contribute  to  the  profperity  of  the  ftate,  attempted  an  experiment  which  probably 
may  occafion  a  renewal  of  the  excellent  breed  of  Spanifh  horfes*  He  has  caufed  to  be 
brought  from  the  breed  of  Normandy  a  hundred  handfome  mares,  for  the  ftuds  of  Cor- 
dova and  Aranjuez.  Spanifh  naturalifts  pretend,  that,  from  the  union  of  our  Norman^ 
mares  with  the  Spanifh  ftailions,  foals  will  be  dropt  uniting  the  fhape  and  ftrength  of 
the  female,  with  the  beauty  and  fwiftnefs  of  the  male.  Analogy  drawn  from  fimUar 
confequences  in  other  animals^feems  to  fupport  the  opinion,  but  experience,  the  beft 
teacher,  muft  determine  as  to  the  effefh  The  experiment  however,  without  being  very 
coftly,  may  eventually  be  ufeful,  and  poffibly  remunerate  Spain  for  the  acqiiifition  we 
are  about  to  make  from  the  crofting  of  fheep  of  the  Spanifh  breed.  Thus  it  is  that  great 
nations,  rivals  without  being  jealous,  renouncing  exclufive  endowments,  and  multiply* 
ing  benefits,  avenge  themfelves  one  of  the  other  in  a  beneficial  and  laudable  manner. 

Nature,  which  has  been*  fo  bountiful  to  Spain  in  all  the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  who  denies  her  fcarcely  any  of  the  enjoyments  of  peace,  has  not  been  fparing  to- 
wards her  in  the  materials  of  war.  She  is  prodigal  to  her  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
faltpetre  ;  and  the  excellence  of  her  artillery  enables  her  to  difpenfe  with  foreign  de- 
pendance.  ^ 

It  was  in  1710  that  the  Spanifh  artillery  took  its  prefent  form.  At  that  period  it  was 
colle&ed  into  one  regiment,  compofed  of  five  battalions,  which  have  recently  been  ex- 
tended to  fix,  without  including  the  cadets,  who  are  brought  up  at  Segovia. 

This  regiment  has  304  officers,  and  "its  commandant-general  for  colonel,  who,  at  the 
fame  time,  is  infpe&or  of  the  corps. 

Count  Gazola,  recalled  from  Naples  by  Charles  III.  when  he  afcended  the  throne  of 
Spain,  began  the  improvements  in  the  artillery,  which  had  been  negle&ed  under  Fer- 
dinand VI.,  like  feveral  other  branches  of  adminiftration.  The  new  monarch  requefted 
the  court  of  France  to  fend  him  a  founder.  M.  Maritz  was  accordingly  fent,  and  made 
feveral  great  alterations  in  the  Spanifh  founderies.  He  adopted  the  method  of  cafting 
the  cannon  folid,  and  boring  them  afterwards.  Envy  created  him  many  obftaeles,  and 
fome  unfuccefsful  efforts  feemed  to  juftify  the  ill  will  with  which  he  was  received ;  for 
many  of  the  cannon  caft  in  this  new  manner  were  found  defeftive.  He  was  more-' 
over  unpardonably  culpable  in  calling  a  great  quantity  of  Mexican  copper,  without 
afcertaining  whether  the  metal  was  fufficiently  folid.  Moft  of  thefe  cannon  failed  in  the 
proof,  and  the  clamour  againft  him  became  general.    His  natural  courage,  and  the 
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protection  of  the  King,  fupported  htm  againft  the  tempeft ;  and  he  continued  to  employ 
Kis  bed  endeavours  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  although  he  defpaired  of  ever  being  ufeful 
to  it*  At  length  he  quitted  it;  leaving  behind  him  his  method  and  principles,  with  the 
precautions  and  improvements  he  had  been  taught  by  experience.  At  prefent,  even  his 
enemies  acknowledge  that  he  has  been  of  real  fervice  to  the  Spanifh  artillery.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was .  ferved  in  the  war  with  England,  particularly  at  the  fiege  of 
Mahon,  and  even  during  the  war  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Bafle,  have  proved  that 
Spain  in  this  department  of  the  military  art  has  not  been  retrograde. 

Count  Gazola,  an  Italian,  was  a*  his  death  fucceeded  by  Count  de  Lafcy,  an  Irifhman 
by  birth,  who  had  been  fuccefsftilly  employed  on  fome  millions  of  a  political  nature  in 
the  north,  and  whofe  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  artillery  as  a  recompence,  excited 
ibme  furprife.  At  his  death,  in  1792,  Count  de  Colomera  obtained  his  place,  formerly 
Don  Martin  Alvarez,  who  prefided  for  a  time  at  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar.  Upon  his  re* 
Agnation,  Don  Jofeph  de  Urratia  took  his  place,  who  commanded  the  Spanifh  army  at 
ihe  time  of  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Bafle,  and  was  afterwards  made  cap* 
tain-general  His  military  talents  fecured  him  the  unanimous  fuffrage  not  only  of  his 
•own  country,  but  even,  of  the  enemies  to  which  he  was  oppofed.  Wherever  wifdom  and 
information  are  neceflary,  he  is  in  his  element.  x 

The  Spanifh  artfyiery  has  many  diflinguifhed  officers.  The  fuperior  merit  of  Ge- 
neral Sertofa,  who  commanded  at  the  fiege  of  Mahon,  has  been  acknowledged  in  fo- 
reign countries. 

Spain  produces  more  lead  than  is  required  for  her  arfenals.  Its  principal  mine,  that 
of  Linarez,  inahe  kingdom  of  jaen,  yields  much  more  than, is  fold  in  Spain  for  the 
King's  account ;  and  notwithftanding  the  others  be  imperfe&ly  worked,  not  yielding 
more  than  8000,  Spain  can  yet  export  a  thoufand  tons  per  annum. 

There  are  feveral  copper  mines  alfo  in  Spain.     That  of  Rio-Tinto  is  the  moft  pro-  . 
ductive ;  it  fupplies  a  part  of  the  artillery.     But  the  copper  of  the  Spanifh  Indies  is  alfo 
laid  under  contribution.     That  of  Mexico  and  Peru  is  refined  and  manufactured  in  the 
two  royal  founderies  of  Barcelona  and  Seville.    The  cannon  cad  there  have  two-thirds 
of  Mexican  copper  to  one  of  that  of  Peru. 

Bifcay  and  the  Afturias  furnifh  the  iron  neceflary  for  the  Spanifh  artillery.  Cannon 
made  of  this  metal  are  cad  at  Licrganes  and  Cavada.  Before  the  war  with  France  the 
cad  iron  came  from  the  forges  of  Eugul  and  Muga.  In  the  phrenzy  of  conqueft  thefe  two 
eflablifhments  were  deflroyed  by'our  armies,  as  if  we  were  combating  an  irreconcileable 
£nemy,  whofe  means  of  defence  we  were  defirous  of  annihilating.  Since  policy  fo  fre- 
quently occafions  war,  it  ought  not  only  to  pardon,  but  minutely  directing  its  operations, 
to  aft  as  a  correftive  to  the  heedleflhefs  of  elated  viftory.  Since  the  peace  Spain,  taking 
advantage  of  this  lefTon,  has  eltablifhed  new  forges  in  places  at  a  greater  diltance  from 
her  frontiers,  and  a  manufaftory  of  fire-arms  at  Oviedo.  She  has  befides  manufactories 
formufquets  at  Piacentia  and  Ripol;  and,  laflly,  one  of  fword-blades  at  Toledo,  which 
has  been  twenty  years  eftablifhed,  and  which  even  at  its  firft  fetting  off  pronjifed  to  revive 
the  ancient  reputation  of  the  blades  of  that  city. 

Spain  is  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe  in  faltpetre.  La  Mancba  and  Am- 
gon  had  the  reputation  of  furnifliing  this  article  of  an  excellent  quality.  A  French 
company  had  undertaken  the  preparation  of  ij,  and  for  this  purpofe  fent  M.  Salvador 
Dampierre  to  Spain.  This  agent,  though  crofifed  in  his  plans,  failed  in  his  undertaking* 
On  a  piece  of  ground  n£ar  Madrid  he  made  fome  unfuccefsful  experiments;  by  which 
government  wifely  profited.  The  ground  in  queflion  is  found  to  contain  faltpetre  of  a 
quality  fuperior  to  that  of  La  Mancha  and  Arragon  j  in  confluence  of  which  a  ma- 
nufacture 
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imfa&ure  was  begun  there  in  1779,  which  was  entrufted  to  the  manngement  of  Don  Ro- 
fendo  Parayuelo,  one  of  the  commiffioners-ceneral  df  rents.  In  1 785,  it  was  one  of  the 
mod  curious  eftablifhments  in  the  capital j  it  kept  four  thocrfand  men  in  employ.  After 
two  boilings  the  faltpetre  is  fit  for  making  powder.  The  firft  boiling  requires  eight  or 
ten  days,  but  a  few  hours  are  fufficient  for  the  fecond.  Water  is  conveyed  in  abun~ 
dance  to  this  manufacture  by  fubterraneous  pipes.  Neither  has  wood  been  wanting 
fince  this  opening  affords  a  confumption  for  that,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  of 
Guadarrama  did  not  before  even  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  cutting. 

The  earth  which  produces  the  faltpetre  recovers  itfeif  with  furprifing  promptitude,. 
The  caput  mortuum  is  brought  to  the  environs  of  the  manufacture ;  and  fometimes  ini 
lefs  than  a  month  the  air,  impregnating  it  afrefli  with  nitre,  renders  it  fit  for  a  fecond 
operation.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  after  the  continuance  of  a  certain  wind,  the 
neighbouring  foil  becomes  whitened,  as  if  fnow  had  fallen  upon  it.  in  1792, 1  found 
this  manufactory  furrounded  with  walls,  and  iji  fultwork. 

The  faltpetre  is  fent  to  the  powder-mills"  at  Alcazar,  St.  Juam  in  La  Mancha,  to  Villa 
Fetiche  in  the  kingdom  of  Valentia,  to  Murcia,  and  Granada,  the  employment  of  which 
mills  has  been  confiderably  increafed  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  manufacture  at  Ma- 
drid. When  in  its  infancy,  the  proprietors  engaged  to  furniOi  government  annually 
with  eleven  thoufand  quintals.  During  the  war  they  exceeded  their  engagement,  and 
the  direCtor  flattered  bimfelf,  in  1784,  that  the  eftablifhment  would  foon  yield  thirty 
thoufand  quintals  a  year.  The  manufactory,  however,  could  not  fupply  the  enormous 
confumption  of  powder  at  the  camp  of  St.  Roch  :  and  although  35,000  quintals  were 
fent  thither  when  the  attack  Was  to  be  made  on  Gibraltar,  government  was  obliged  to- 
haften  the  arrival  of  more  from  Genoa,  France,  and  Holland.  At  prefent  it  wholly 
fupplies  the  demand  of  Spain,  and  will  foon  become  a  new  branch  of  exportation. 

Hitherto  the  quality  of  this  new  powder  is  inconteftably  good ;  it  is  faid  to  cany 
twice  as  far  as  common  powder ;  for  which  reafon  Charles  IlL  and  the  infants-  made 
life  of  no  other  in  {hooting  y  and  the  Kiftg  of  Naples  fbme  years  ago  ufect  to  receive- 
a  fmall  quantity  of  it  by  every  weekly  courier  from  Madrid.  Spaniards  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners were  eager  in  the  ^pur chafe  of  it.  I  faw  our  admiral  Guichen  at  the  time  of 
his  vifit  to  the  Efcurial,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witneffing  the  excellence  of  it*. 
He  begged  half  a  fcore  pounds  of  it  of  the  King  as  a  favour ;  and  as  fimple  in  his  man- 
ners, as  he  was  brave  and  religious,  with  no  other  luggage  than  his  night-cap,  his  bre- 
viary, and  his  ten  pounds  of  powder,  he  fet  off  on  his  journey  to  Madrid*. 

Spanifh  America  will  foon  be  independent  of  the  mother  country  with  rel)>e6t  to  this 
commodity.  The  mmifter  Galvez  ordered  three  manufactories  of  faltpetre  to  be  efta- 
blifhed  at  Lima,  Mexico,  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  For  the  improvement  of  thefe  ma» 
nufa&ories  he  fent  the  feme  Salvador  Dampierre  to  America,  who  failed  in  his  attempts^ 
m  Europe.*  Thus  the  Spanifh  colonies  poffefs  within  themfelves  thefe  means  of  defence. 
Will  not  the  metropolis  have  caufe  to  repent  this  ?  The  feeds  of  difcontent,  which  at 
different  intervals  for  feveral  years  back,  have  (hewn  themfelves  in  fiich  an  alarming 
manner,  have  they  been  entirely  ftifled  in  their  growth  I 

The  corps  of  engineers  is  feparate  from  the  artillery v  as  is  the  eafe  in  France  g  it  was 
not  eft^blifhed  before  the  year  r7ir.  It  confifts  of  ten-  directors,  ten  colonels,  twenty 
lieutenant-colbnels,  thirty  captains,  forty-  lieutenants,  and  forty  feeond-lieutenants  :  in 
all,  one  hundred  &nd  fifty  officers,  who  are  indifcriminately  occupied  in  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  fortifications  and  civil  architecture.  There  is  but  one  commander  for  each 
of  thefe  works j,  and  he  who  prefides  over  the  Tatter  retains  at  the  fame  time  his  rank 
in  the  army,  although  he  cannot  properly  be  confidered  as  a  military  man.    The  perfon 
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who  at  prefent  hold  the  place  is  truly  a  military  charatter,  General  TTrrutfa.  It  was 
previoufly  held  by  Don  Francifco  Sabattine,  an  Italian  architect  of  ability,  who  at  the 
lame  time  was  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  he  filled  this  fituationfor  twenty  years 
before  his  death.  In  right  of  his  ftation,  General  Urrutia  has  under  his  dire&ion  the 
three  academies  at  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  and  Zamera,  eftablifhed  for  the  inftruftion  of  thofe 
intended  for  engineers,  as  well  as.fuch  cadets  or  officers  in  the  army  as  may  be  ftudious 
of  learning  the  mathematics. 

In  1796  a  new  defcription  of  engineers  was  formed,  under  the  title  of  Royal  Corps  of 
Cofmographic  Engineers  of  the  State ;  it  has,  like  the  other,  fomewhat  of  a  military  frame, 
its  direftor  and  four  principal  profeflbrs  holding  the  rank  of  captain. 

As  to  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  the  different  ranks  in  the  various  regiments,  I  fhall 
only  obferve  tnat  the  general  officers  have  an  uniform  very  much  refemBling  that  worn 
formerly  by  French  officers  of  the  fame  rank.  The  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
majors  wear  no  epaulettes.  The  captains  wear  two  epaulettes ;  the  lieutenants,  one 
upon  the  right  fhoulder ;  and  the  fecond  lieutenants,  one  upon  the  left.  All  officers 
who  are  not  at  leafl  field-marfhals  are  obliged  continually  to  wear  their  uniform  even 
when  they  appear  at  court.  Thefe  uniforms  are  white  for  the  national  infantry,  except 
the  Spanifh  and  Walloon  guards,  who  wear  blue.  The  uniform  of  the  cavalry  is  in- 
differently blue,  green,  red,  or  yellow.  The  artillery  and  the  Swifs  regiments  wear 
blue.  In  every  regiment  the  men  wear  its  name  on  their  buttons  ;  this  is  for  the  moft 
part  that  of  a  town  or  a  province  :  the  Swifs  regiments  alone  bear  the  name  of  their 
colonel.  According  to  fome  late  regulations,  no  perfon  can  become  ^n  officer  without 
having  been  a  cadet. 

An  eflablifhment  has  been  formed  about  twenty  years,  very  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce officers  of  merit,  I  fpeak  of  the  military  fchool,  which  we  have  before  noticed  more 
than  once.  Its  founder,  Count  O'Reilly,  pofTeffed  the  talent  fuited  to  the  prefidency 
of  a  fimilar  eflablifhment,  and  making  it  profper. 

Born  in  Ireland,  of  catholic  parents,  he  entered  the  Spanifh  fervice  very  young,  and 
in  Italy  ferved  in  the  war  of  the  Auftrian  fucceffion.  It  was  there  that  he  received  a 
wound  which  caufed  him  to  limp  the  reft  of  his  days.  In  1757  he  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Lafcy,  and  until  1759  when  he  joined  the  French  army.  Marfhal 
Broglio  conceived  a  particular  efteem  for  him,  and  recommended  him  to  the  King  on 
his  return  to  Spain.  He  afterwards  made  a  campaign  in  Portugal,  where  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf.  Peace  being  made,  he  was  made  field-marfhal,  and  lieutenant-commandant  at' 
theHavannah,  whence  he  afterwards  paffed  over  to  Louifiana,  the  colonifls  of  which 
province  were  refradory  under  the  Spanifh  yoke.  The  means  he  exercifed  for  reftrain- 
ing  their  infurre&ion  drew  on  his  head  the  moft  bitter  execrations.  In  the  courfe  of 
his  long  career  O'Reilly  experienced  all  the  fhades  of  favour  and  difgrace.  The  affec- 
tion which  Charles  III.  entertained  for  him  was  for  a  long  time  inefficient  to  proteft 
liim  from  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

Few  men  have  infpired  the  fame  degree  of  enthufiafm  and  hatred.  His  condu£t  at 
Louifiana,  where  his  name  will  long  be  coupled  with  maledi&ions  ;  and  his  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Algiers  in  1774,  caufed  him  to  be  ranked  among  wicked  men  and  bad 
generals ;  poffibly  he  neither  deferved  the  one  title  nor  the  other.  Skilful,  infinuating, 
aftive,  even  phyfically,  notwithftanding  his  lamenefs,  and  well  acquainted,  at  leaft  in 
theory,  with  his  profeffion ;  he  pofTeffed  at  the  fame  time  the  art  of  rendering  himfelf 
neceffary  on  different  occafions.  After  languifhing  in  a  kind  of  exile,  not  however 
.  without  maintaining  his  dignity,  he  was  made  commandant-general  of  Andalufia,  and 
had  his  favourite  bantling,  the  military  fchool,  removed  from  Avila  to  Port  St.  Mary, 
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near  Cadiz,  his  place  of  refidence.    In  this  command  he  difplayed  genuine  talents  for 
every  branch  of  adminiftration.     He  was  not  beloved ;  but  he  concealed  his  defpotic 
chara&er  under  the  ma(k  of  fuch  engaging  manners,  that  he  appeared  to  be  obeyed  Iefs 
through  fear  than  devotion,  and  was  regretted  when  the  implacable  Lerena,  who  had 
had  fome  {harp  altercations  with  him  while  intendant  of  Andalufia,  caufed  him  to  be 
removed  to  Gallicia.     Upon  the  acceffion  of  Charles  IV,,  he  thought  he  might  again 
appear  at  court,  but  was  received  under  circumftances  nlore  mortifying  than  befitted 
his  confidence,  and  was  ordered  to  the  kingdom  of  Valentia.     Ever  indefatigable,  he 
fought  there  to  render  hiiafelf  of  fervice  in  propofing  plans,  and  giving  his  advice,  at 
the  time  that  war  broke  out  in  France.     The  command  of  the  army  of  Catalonia  was 
entrufted  to  his  friend  General  Ricardos,  who  was  alfo  by  defcent  his  countryman,  his 
father,  an  Irifhman,  having  married  the  daughter  of  the  DukeNde  Montemar.     Ricardos, 
any  more  than  O'Reilly,  was  no  great  favourite  with  the  new  court,  notwithftanding 
his  talents  and  his  long  and  ufeful  fervice.     Ricardos  dying,  after  fome  fuccefs  which 
juftified  his  appointment,  O'Reilly  was  named   to  fucceed  him.     This  unexpe&ed 
triumph  was  his  laft.     While  on  his  march  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  luckily 
for  his  fame,  he  died.     Striking  reverfes  befell  his  fucceflbr,  the  Count  de  la  Union  j 
young,  brave,  and  full  of  ardour,  but  with  all  thefe  qualities,  without  experience.     Pro- 
bably the  fame  fate  would  have  awaited  O'Reilly  ;  he  was  no  more,  and  we  gave  him 
.our  regret.    He  furvived,  however,  the  eftablifhment  which  he  had  founded  ;  the  mi-, 
litary  fchool,  after  having  produced  diftinguifhed  officers  for  the  Spanifh  infantry,  died 
away  in  his  lad  exile. 

*  The  government  does  not  forget  the  declining  years  of  their  military  men.  There  is 
a  corps  of  invalids  in  Spain,  as  well  officers  as  foldiers  j  but  the  forty-fix  companies,  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  are  diftributed  at  Madrid,  and  in  the  provinces,  where  they  per- 
form an  eafy  duty.  Thofe  incapable  of  itll  fervice  form  another  corps  of  twenty-fix 
companies,  divided  between  Seville,  Valencia,  Lugo,  and  Toro.  Both  thefe  corps  are 
under  the  infpe&or  of  the  infantry. 

In  Spain  there  is  no  order  of  knighthood  particularly  deflined  to  the  reward  of  offi- 
cers. Charles  III.,  however,  made  a  point  of  conferring  on  none  but  thefe  the  four 
military  orders ;  yet  without  excluding  them  from  that  he  has  himfelf  founded.  But 
thefe  favours  depend  entirely  on  his  pleafure,  and  not  upon  the  length  of  fervice. 
Other  means  exift  of  rewarding  old  officers ;  the  King  beftows  on  them  penfions,  or 
rank  on  the  ftaff  at  his  different  garrifons. 

Neither  are  their  widows  forgotten  in  his  beneficent  diftributions.  In  176 1,  he  efta- 
blifhed  a  fund  from  which  they  receive  penfions  according  to  the  rank  of  their  huf- 
bands.  x  Eighteen  thoufand  rials  a  year  are  paid  to  thofe  of  captains-general,  twelve 
thoufand  to  thofe  of  lieutenants-general,  and  in  proportion  to  the  widows  of  petty  of- 
ficers. This  fund  confifts  of  a  grant  of  360,000  rials  (4 ,09c!.),,, anterior  to  its  efta- 
blifliment ;  a  contribution  of  twenty  per  cent,  upon  what  the  King  receives  from  the 
/folios  y  vacante,  half  a  month's  appointment  paid  once  by  all  the  officers  of  the  army, 
and  a  dedu&ion  of  eight  maravedis  from  each  crown  of  their  pay ;  and  all  the  property 
of  officers  dying  without  heirs,  or  inteftate.  Truly  valuable  inflitution,  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  which  by  infuring  afubfiftence  to  the  widows  of  officers,  without  their  {land- 
ing in  need  of  credit  to  enforce  their  claims,  greatly  encouraged  military  men  to  marry. 
A  nearly  fimilar  plan  has  been  adopted  by  th$  other  claffes  of  fociety,  even  by  artifans. 
The  place  of  commandant-general  of  a  province  is  an  opening  to  general  officers, 
but  obliges  them  to  almoft  a  perpetual  refidence  ;  for  in  Spain,  bifhops,  intendants, 
governors,' and  commanders  refide  where  .they  ar6  employed,  notwithftanding  the  refi- 
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dence  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  capital  have  the  fame  temptations  for  ambition  and  dif- 
fipation  as  in  other  countries. 

All  the  commandants  of  provinces  bear  the  title  of  captain-general,  which  however 
muft  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  firft  military  rank.  They  fometinjes/but  im- 
properly, receive  the  title  of  viceroy  alfo*  which  regularly  belongs  to  none  but  the  com* 
mandant  of  Navarre,  and.thofe  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Spanifh  America. 

The  Rations  of  thefe  commanderies  or  captancies-general  are,  Madrid,  for  New  Caf- 
tile ;  Zamora,  for  Old  Caftile  ;  Barcelona*  for  the  principality  of  Catalonia ;  Valencia,  for 
the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Murcia ;  Palma,  for  the  kingdom  of  Majorca  ;  Pampe* 
luna,  for  the  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  St.  Sebqftian,  for  Guipufova ;  Port  St.  Mary,  for 
Andalufia";  Malaga,  for  the  coaft.  of  Granada  ;  Corunna,  for  Gallicia;  Badajoz,  for 
liftremadura ;  Ceuta,  for  the  prefidencies  of  Africa  j  and  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe,  for 

the  Canaries. 

None  of  thofe  idle  appointments  created  by  favour,  to'  the  injury  of  the  finances  of 
the  country,  formerly  fo  common  in  France,  are  met  with  in  Spain.  Our  neighbours 
hence  have  two  abufes  lefs  tjian  we  had  to  provoke  a  revolution,  and  which  were  in  fome 
mealure  the  mitigation  of  ours,  this  and  the  faftidious  difplay  of  fplendour  which  indi- 
viduals of  all  ranks  who  held  the  chief  places  of  the  monarchy  came  to  make  at  court. 
So  dearly  in  every  refped  is  a  revolution  purchafed,  that  the  philanthropic  dwells  with 
pleafure  on  every  circumftance  which  tends  to  remove  to  a  cKftance  the  dangerous  ne- 
ceffity  of  fuch  a  meafure.    Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Spanifh  navy. 


Chap.  V. — Spanijh  navigators,  ancient  and  modern. — Departments  of  the  navy.— Officers 
of  the  navy. — Sailors. — Conjiruclion  of  Jhips . — Naval  force* — Its  appointments. — Bar* 
•    bary  regencies. — M.  Florida  Blanca. 

THE  Spanifh  navy  for  more  than  half  a  century  a&ed  the  firft  part  upon  the  theatre 
of  Europe,  whether  the  fpirit  of  difcovery  with  which  it  was  a&uated  be  confidered,  or 
its  chara&er  in  war.  The  world  will  never  forget  the  names  di  Colon,  Magellan,  or  Cano, 
nor  the  powver  which  encouraged  their  illuftrious  enterprizes.  Neither  will  the  names 
of  Quiros  and  Mendana,  lefs  known  althoijgh  not  lefs  deferving  of  diftinftion,  for  their 
vaft  knowledge  and  fagacity,  which  modern  obfervations  have  done  juftice  to,  be  ever 
obliterated  from  the  memory  of  the  geographer.  At  the  fame  period  their  navy  could 
equally  boaft  its  warriors  ;  but  they  difappeared  with  the  invincible  armada;  and  under 
the  reigns  of  the  three  Philips  it  fcarce  preserved  a  veftige  of  its  former  fame.  Charles  II. 
left  the  navy,  as  well  as  the  other  departments  of  the  monarchy,  in  the  mod  deplorable 

ftate. 

The  efforts  maderby  the  Spaniards  during  the  war  of  fucceffion  reftored  a  momentary 

St&ivity  in  naval  affairs;  but  their  fkilful  Teamen  were  irremediably  loft.  In  the  two 
laft  reigns  they  have  endeavoured,  and  not  altogether  ineffeftually,  to  revive  this  part 
of  the  glory  of  their  nation.  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  Don  Jorge  Juan,  or  Don  Antonio  Ulloat 
who  accompanied  Condamine  in  his  expedition ;  the  object  of  it  was  only  to  make  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations.  The  Spaniards  have  more  recently  undertaken  voyages  of  dif- 
covery, or  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  the  bearings  of  coafts  hitherto  badly  known  ;  but 
thefe  appear  to^e  kept  back  from  the  publfc  eye,  an  affe&ation  for  which  they  certainly 
deferve  the  reproof  of  the  lovers  of  fcience  ;  although,  in  fpite  of  their  jealous  fecrecy, 
the  details  and  refult  of  the  greater  part  of  their  voyages  are  pretty  well  known  to  the 
world. 
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In  1768,  a  veflel  which  failed  from  Montevideo,  coafted  alorig  that  little  frequented 
(hore  which  intervenes  between  the  river  of  Plato  and  the  ftraights  of  Magellan,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  Falkland  iflands,  a  cruize  which  threatened  to 
caufe  a  rupture  between  England  and  Spain. 

In  1769  and  1770,  by  orders  of  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and 
under  the  direftion  of  Don  Jofeph  Galvez9  who  was  then  fitting  himfelf,  by  his  attention 
to  the  interefts  of  his  country,  for  the  office  of  chief  'mini (ter,  which  he  has  fince  filled 
with  fo  much  honour  to  himfelf,  two  expeditions  were  difpatched  at  the  fame  time,  the 
one  by  fea,  and  the  other  by  land,  from  San  Bias,  a. port  in  JVIexico,  under  the  2a0  of 
north  latitude,  to  examine  the  port  of  Montirey,  which,  notwithftanding  it  was  laicf  dowa 
in  the  charts  with  tolerable  exa&itude  by  Vezcayno,  who  difcovered  it  in  1652,  the 
naval  detachment  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  again. 

About  the  fame  time,  other  Spanifli  mariners,  namely,  Don  Philip  de  Gonzajfsy  and 
^  Don  Antonio  de  Monte,  the  one  commanding  the  St.  I^aurence,  of  70  guns,  and  the 
other  the  Rofalie  frigate,  of  36,  failed  from  Callao  de  Lima,  on  an  expedition  to  the 
iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  fell  in  with  Eafter  ifland,  not  for  the  firft  time,  (for  the 
jnerit  of  the  difcovery  is  indifputably  due  to  Roggewein,  the  Dutchman,)  but  before 
Cook  and  Peyroufe  ;  and  under  convi&ion  of  its  not  having  been  before  difcovered, 
took  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  ereded  crofles  on  three  little 
hills,  giving  it  the  name  of  San  Carlos. 

*  In  1775,  Bucarelli,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  difpatched  two  officers  from  San  Bias,  Don 
Juan  de  Agala,  and  Don  Francifco  de.  la  Bodega,  to  take  bearings  of  the  coaft  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  high  up  as  to  the  65th  degree.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  proceed 
higher  than  57  degrees,  and  returned,  after  having  taken  the  plans  of  different  fmall 
havens  on  the  coaft,  fuch  as  Los  Remedios,  de  Los  Doleres,  &c.  Don  Antonio  Mo- 
relle,  who  afterwards  obtained,  poflibly  on  too  flight  grounds,  the  title  of  the  Spanifh 
Cook,  was  on  this  voyage  pilot  to  the  veflel  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de  Agala. 

•  He  fince,  at  his  individual  expence,  has  made  feveral  voyages,  which,  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  obtained  for  him  fome  degree  of  reputation.  He 
undertook  more  than  once,  in  fpite  of  the  monfoons  which  reigned  at  the  time,  different 
voyages  from  the  Philippines  to  the  weftern  coaft  of  America ;  and  thus  it  was  that  in 
1780  and  1781  he  arrived  from  Manilla  at  San  Bias  on  board  the  Princefs. 

It  was  well  known  alfo  that  the  Spaniards  had  touched  before  Cook  at  Otaheite,  the 
difcovery  of  which  belongs  neither  to  our  contemporaries,  nor  Commodore  Wajlis, 
nor  even  our  Admiral  Bouganville,  whofe  relations  refpe&ing  this  ifland  have  taught  us 
to  fpeak  of  it  with  the  tendered  emotion.  It  is  to  Quiros  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
firft  difcovery.  It  is  feen  in  the  fecond  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  that  the  Spaniards 
left  two  of  their  countrymen  there ;  but  we  have  as  yet  very  few  details  of  his  expedi- 
tion, the  work  being  yet  in  manufcript. 

There  is  yet  a  later  voyage  of  theirs  which  has  been  publiflied.  It  is  that  which  Don 
Antonio  de  Cordova  made  in  the  Santa  Maria  de  Cabeza^in  the  years  1785  and  1786. 
The  anonymous  author,  who  has  given  an  account  of  it,  under  the  title  of,  Relation  del 
-ultimo  Viage  al  ejhiebo  de  Magellanes  in  los  anos  1785  iff  17 86/ and  who  appears  to  be 
well  verfed  in  nautical  knowledge,  has  addfed  to  it  a  defcription  of  all  anterior  voyages, 
rod  extra&s  from  feveral  valuable  manufcripts  which  were  not  hitherto  known  *• 

•  M.  Fleurieu,  in  a  work,  meritorious  in  every  point  of  view,  publifhed  in  1 799  and  1 800,  entitled 
A  Voyage  round  tie  World  by  Captain  Marchand,  .treats  both  the  ancient  and  modern  navigators  of 'Spain 
with  fome  feverity  ;.but  the  Spanifli  government, which  principally  deferves  thefe  reproaches,  in  order  todif- 
culpate  itfelf  and  them,  laying  miftruft  and  jealoufy  a  fide,  and  imbibing  the  fame  defires  of  propagating  know* 
ledge  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  will  doubtlefs  ere  long  permit  them  to  be  given  to  the  world. 

3  m  a  Laftly, 
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Laftly,  (lilt  more  recently,  a  naval  officer  of  talents,  M.  de  M  alafpina,  failed  from 
Cadiz  on  a  voyage  round  the  world.  His  expedition  was  of  the  fame  intent  with  that 
of  Peyroufe ;  and  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  French  circumnavigator,  he  departed  fur- 
nilhed  with  proper  inftruraents  for  all  kind  of  obfervations.  .  On  his  return  to  Cadis 
he  dcpofited  his  manufcript  in  the1  hands  of  Father  Gil,  a  learned  monk,  who  while  em- 
ployed in  looking  it  over,  and  preparing  it  for  the  prefs,  having  in  common  with  the 
captain,  for  a  caufe  but  too  well  known,  incurred  the  anger  of  the  court  and  its  advifersf 
was,  together  with  him,  put  in  prifon  ;  the  work  was  fufpended,  and  the  fatisfa&ion 
which  the  learned  in  Europe  promifed  themfelves  to  enjoy  was  adjourned  fine  die  *; 
How  filly  for  fuch  as  are  calculated  to  go  round  the  world,  to  give  the  hiftory  of  the  * 
voyage,  and  enlighten  mankind,  to  lofe  their  time  in  following  court  intrigues. 

This  is  the  extent  of  what  the  Spaniards  have  latterly  effected  to  increafe  the  extent 
of  navigation.  Their  (hips  of  war  prefent  them  other  palms  to  gather.  Let  us  fee 
what  they  have  done,  and  what  they  are  capable  of,  in  this  dangerous  career. 

Charles  III.  found  the  navy  in  an  imperfed  (late,  notwithftanding  Ferdinand  VI.  had 
lefs  negle&ed  this  than  other  branches  of  the  adminiftration,  and  notwithftanding  his 
rtiinifter,  the  Marquis  de  la  Enfenada,  be  efteemed  its  reftorer.  It  is  divided  into  three 
departments,  thofe  of  Ferroi,  Carthagena,  and  Cadiz. 

The  fixft  prefents  real  inconveniencies,  in  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  climate,  and  the* 
frequent  rains  which  retard  operations  in  the  port,  from  which  no  veflel  can  fail  but 
with  one  particular  wind.  This  department  were  perhaps  better  at  Vigo,  for  the  nor- 
thern coaft  of  Spain,  the  climate  of  which  is  very  healthy,  the  foil  fertile,  and  the  har- 
bour fafe  and  fpacious ;  the  change  has  more  than  once  been  in  contemplation j  but 
arfenals  and  magazines  mud  have  been  eftablifhed  at  Vigo,  where  at  prefent  there  is 
none  ;  the  harbour,  now  an  open  road,  mult  have  been  fortified  at  a  very  confiderable 
expence;  and,  laftly,  its  vicinity  to  Portugal,  which  has  long  been  considered  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  Spain,  for  no  other  reafon,  perhaps,  than  becaufe  it  is  its  neareft  neigh- 
bour, feemed  a  forbidding  circumftance.  Thefe  confiderations  of  (Economy  and  po- 
licy have  colleftively  prevented  the  execution  of  this  projeft. 

The  department  of  Carthagena  has  many  advantages  over  that  of  Ferroi.  The  fafety - 
of  ks  harbour  is  known  to  a  proverb  among  feamen,  who  fay,  There  are  but  three  good 
ports  for  veffels,  the  month  of  June >  that  of  July ',  and  the  harbour  of  Carthagena.  This 
fafety  extends  to  the  arfenals  and  dock- yards,  which  in  a-  narrow  and  infulated  fpace,- 
may,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion  common  with  the  Spaniards,  be  locked  up  by  a  Jingle 
key.  Carthagena  is  confequently  the  port  at  which  the  greateft  number  of  (hips  are 
built,  caulked,  and  careened.  It  poflefles  befidcs  an  artificial  dock,  deferving  of  admi- 
ration, even  after  feeing  the  famous  forme  at  Toulon.  Charles  III.,  in  1770,  eftablifhed 
there  a  corps  of  engineers  for  the  navy,  under  the  dire&ion  of  M.  Gauthier,  of  whom. 
I  ihall  hereafter  fpeak. 

The  department  of  Cadiz  is,  however,  the  mofbimportant  of  the  three,  from  its  fa- 
vourable fituation  for  the  departure  of  fleets.  As  I  mean  to  condud  my  reader  to  Ca- 
diz, where  I  refided  fome  time,  I  fhall  refer  him  to  my  account  of  it  for  the  information 
I  have  been  able  to  col  left  relative  to  its  port,  dock-yards,  and  arfenals,  which' will 
ferve  as  a  fupplement  to  what  I  fhall  here  fay  of  the  Spanifh  navy. 

It  is  officered  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  France  before  the  revolution.  In- 
ftead  q£  vice-admirals,  there  are  captains-general,  who  enjoy  the  fame  honours  as  thofe 

*  Ta  1797,  it  was  expe&ed  'that  the  voyage  of  Mahfpina  would  fliortly  be  published.  The  expe&ation. 
has  not  been  fatisfied,  which  has  given  rile  to  an  opinion  that  a  different  caufe  to  that  fufpeded  a&s  as  a 
preventative  to  its  publication. 
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ef  the  army.  At  prefent  (1802)  there  are  but  two  captains-general  of  the  navy,  the 
Bailli  de  Vsldis,  who  has  been  minifter  of  this  department  for. fourteen  years ;  and  Don 
Juan  de  Langara,  whom  we  have  before  noticed  ;  but  above  them  all,  as  well  as  above 
all  the  captains-general  of  the  army,  is  one  more  highly  privileged,  for  whom  the  rank, 
of  generaliffimo  of  the  navy  has  been  created,  I  allude  to  El  Principe  de  la  Paz.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  captain-general,  rank,  as  in  France,  the  lieutenants-general,  who  were  in. 
j  788  feventeen  in  number.  There  were  thirty  in  1796,  ten  of  which  had  been  made, 
die  year  before,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  war  which  had  afforded  but  few  occafions  of  dis- 
playing their  courage  and  capacity.     At  prefent  there  are  but  eighteen. 

We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  value  of  feveral  of  them  ;. 
Admiral  Mazaredo*  for  example,  who  for  more  than  a  year  that  he  refided  at  Paris,, 
charged  with  a  million  of  importance  on  matters  relative  both  to  politics  and  naval  af- 
fairs, and  who  at  prefent  (1802)  is  difplaying  his  activity  in  the  department  of  Cadiz,. 
where  he  refides.     Admiral  Gravina,  who  commanded  the  Spanifh  fquadron  during  the. 
time  of  its' anchorage  at  Breft,  and  who  fo  juftly  deferved  the  praife  lavifhed  upon  him 
by  our  admiral,  for  his  conduit  in  the  command  of  the  auxiliary  fquadron  at  Saint  Do- 
mingo.   Admiral  San  Domingo  Grandellana,  whofe  zeal  and  capacity  have  advanced 
Kim  to  the  miniftry  of  the  navy.     Admiral  Don.  Juan  Moreno^  who,  in  fpite.of  the  de- 
plorable accident  which  befel  two  of  his  (hips  before  Cadiz,  did  not  yet  forfeit  the  well* 
earned  title  given  him  by  our  failors,  the  witneffes  of  his  courage  and  his  misfortune,  of 
a  brave  and  rtfpeEtable*  admiral. 

Befide  them  may  be  placed  feveral  admirals  who  in  former  wars  had  acquired  diftin* 

{ruifhed  reputation,  and  who  have  only  needed  opportunities  to  enhance  it  in  the  two* 
alt 

In  this  number  are  the  Marquis  de  Socorro  (formerly  Don  Francifco  Solano) ,  known  * 
by  that  name  for  feveral  voyages,  in  which  he  difplayed  confiderable  nautical  abilities  \. 
and  who  had  the  command  of  the  Spanifh  fquadron,  in  1783,  which  laid  off  the  coaft 
of  Terra  Firma,  and  which  was  deftined  to  fecond  us  in  the  decifive  attack  of  Jamaica 
in  17839  when  a  frigate  brought  us  the  news  of  peace;  Don  Francifco  de  Borja9  at  pre- 
fent captain-general  of  the  department  of  Carthagena  ;  Don  Felix  de  Texada,  captain* 
general  of  that  of  Ferrol ;  Don  Gabriel  de  Ariftezabel,  &c. 

After  the  lieutenants-general  of  the  navy  come  the  commodores,  who  were  no  more- 
than  fifteen  in  1788  ;  they  were  raifed  to  the  number,  of  forty-four  at  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1 795,  and  are  now  reduced  to  thirty-four. 

Among  the  commodores  are  many  who  do  honour  to  the  Spanifh  navy ;  fuch  as? 
Don  Francifco  Munoz,  known  for  his  boldnefs ;  Don  Thomas  Munoz9  by  his  rare  talents 
for  hydraulic  archite&ure  j  and  Don  Antonio  Cordova^  for  misfortunes  which  his  bravery 
but  ill  deferved. 

The  Spanifli  navy  has  an  intermediate  rank  between  a  commodore  and  a  pofl>captain,- 
which  is  that  of  brigadier  \  there  were  in  1788  forty-four  of  this  description  ;  at  the 
peace  of  1795  fifty-five,  thirty-two  of  which  had  been  promoted  for  fervice  duriug  the 
war.     At  prefent  their  number  is  forty-two. . 

The  number  of  captains  in  if  88  was  only  forty ^five ;.  at  prefent  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three.  .  , 

By  this  comparifon  it  is  vifible,  that  whether  war  be  fortunate  or  otherwise,  it  prefents . 
the  advantage  of  numerous  promotions.    But  on  an  element  fo  perfidious  as  the  fea* 
fuccefs  does  not:  always  attend  upon  courage  and  (kill ;  and  (kill  and  courage  yet  deferve 
reward* 

One* 
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•  One  rule,  to  which  there  are  very  few  exceptions,  is,  that  to  acquire  rank  in  th* 
navy,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  pafled  through  the  Garde-marine.  This  corps  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  1717;  it  confifts  of  three  companies,  divided  among  the  different  departments, 
each  containing  ninety-two  cadets*  for  whofe  inftru&ion  there  is  an  academy,  compofed 
of  a  dire&or  and  eight  profeffors.      - 

With  thefe  means  of  obtaining  the  theory  of  that  difficult  and  perilous  art,  naviga- 
tion, with  the  facility  which  the  vaft  extent  of.  the  Spanifh  monarchy  prefents  of  acquir- 
ing practical  knowledge,  from  frequent  and  diftant  expeditions,  malignity  may  find 
room  to  criricife  with  feverity  the  conduft  of  the  officers  of  the  Spanifh  navy ;  and  we 
know  that  even  in  Spain  this  prerogative  was  freely  ufed  in  the  courfe  of  the  American 
war,  N      . 

It  is  not  for  me  to  form  an  opinion  of  there  decisions,  I  leave  that  to  our  fea  officers 
who  in  that  war  failed  and  fought  by  the  fide  of  their  allies,  from  1779  to  1782  ;  let 
them  declare  if  fuoh  decifions  were  not  frequently  di&ated  by  prejudice  and  injufticew 
The  war  which  Spain  waged  with  us  from  April  1 793  to  the  peace  of  Bafle  in  1 796,  may 
make  our  opinions  appear  too  fevere,  from  their , officers  being  judged  by  enemies.  Yet, 
if  the  bay  of  Rofas  be  excepted,  whence  a  fmall  fquadron,  commanded  by  the  intrepid 
Gravina,  defended  with  great  zeal  the  citadel  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  little  fort  Bou- 
ten,  and  the  port  of  Toulon,  which  the  combined  fquadrons  got  poffefCon  of,  owing  to 
treachery  ;  where  during  this  war  did  the  Spanifh  navy  fhew  itfelf  to  any  advantage? 
Its  own  nation  groaned  and  blufhed  for  its  inactivity.  But  we  know  that  their  irkfome 
fenfations  Were  participated  by  the  navy  itfelf,  which  was  prevented  {hewing  its  value 
by  the  extreme  circumfpe&ion  of  the  chief  of  hs- department ;  a  wife  and  cautious  man, 
better  adapted  to  organize  fleets  during  peace,  than  to  fketch  out  plans  for  their  aftive 
fervice  in  war ;  while  in  addition,  happily  for  lis,  there  exifted  in  the  combined  fleets 
that  want  of  intelligence  which  was  to  be  expe&ed  between  two  nations,  one  of  which 
haughty,  although  weak,  is  the  lead  of  all  others  difpofed  to  crouch  before  the  capri- 
cioufnefs  of  arrogance ;  two  nations  momentarily  united  by  intereft,  but  which  could 
but  ill  agree  as  to  their  objeft  or  plan  of  a&ioft.    , 

As  foon  as  this  unnatural  union  was  abolifhed,  to*  the  great  forrow  of  the  one,  and 
the  complete  fatisfaftion  of  the  other,  the  Spanifh  navy  inftantly  fhewed  itfelf  difpofed  to 
cancel  the  pad  errors  of  its  government ;  and  if  in  the  fucceeding  war,  in  which  fhe 
beheld  as  her  enemies  thofe  who  before  had  been  her  allies,  it  has  failed  of  fignalizing 
itfelf  as  it  wifhed,  circumftances  alone  were  to  blame. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  confiderable  part  of  her  navy  having  entered  Breft,  at  the 
particular  defire  of  our  government,  fhared  there  the  fame  fate  with  our  own,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  blockaded  by  fuperior  force.  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  other- 
wife,  on  every  occafion  which  offered,  the  Spanifh  failors  gave  fatisfadory  proofs  of 
conftancy  and  intrepidity. 

The  Englifh,  in  particular,  mud  recoiled  their  long  and  fruitlefs  blockade  of  Cadiz  ; 
the  reception  which  they  met  with  at  the  Canaries  in  1797;  before  Ferrol  in  1800; 
particularly  their  expedition  againft  Cadiz  in  the  month  of  Odober  in  the  fame  year ; 
and,  laftly,  their  vain  attempt  on  the  coaft  of  Algefiras  in  the  month  of  June  1 801,  where 
the  glorious  efforts  of  our  bailors  were  fo  well  feconded  by  the  forefight  and  valour  of 
their  allies ;  and,  on  our  part,  we  fhall  not  forget  the  manner  in  which  they  affifted  us 
recently,  on  our  expedition  to  St.  Domingo. 

At  any  rate,  the  raoft  fevere  judges  will  agree,  that  there  exifts  much  intelligence 
#nd  theoretic  knowledge  in  the  Spanifh  navy.  Recent  proofs  have  been  afforded  of 
'  .  „  this, 
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<Sms,  in  the  worka  contained  in  the  depot  for  naval  charts  at  Madrid  ;  and  in  works 
given  to  the  world  latterly  by  fome.  officers  in  the  navy,  truly  learned  in  their  profef- 
fijon,  akhough,but  young, 'Meffrs.  Mendoza,  Guliano%  and  the  two  brothers  Cifcar. 

The  officers. of  the  navy  are,  with  refpeft  to  military  rewards,  upon  a  footing  with 
thofe  of  the  army.  Vice-royalties*  governments  of  provinces,  or  places  in  America,  are 
indifcriminately  given  to  general  officers  of  the  army  and  thofe  of  the  navy.  But  the 
latter  have,  in  the  exercife  of  their  profeffion,  means  of  enriching  themfelves,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  lawful  in  Spain,  which  they  foraetimes  abufe,  and  which  render  lefs 
neceffary  the  bounty  of  the  King.  This  cupidity  might  be  excufed  in  conquerors ;  but 
what  title  does  it  deferve  when,  as  is  pretended,  it  has  been  the  caufe  of  their  failure  of 
fuecefs?  ..-}.- 

The  failors  are  ctaffed  as  in  France,  and  divided  among  the  three  departments.  The 
regifters  of  the  claffes  make  the  number  of  the  whole  amount  to' from  55  to  6o,ooo. 
But  a  good  fourth  of  this  number  mult  be\dedu&ed  for  thofe  unfit  for  fea  fervice,  and 
who  caufe  their  names  to  be  infcribed  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
attached  to  jhe  chara£ter  of  an  infcribed  failor.  Let  the  department  of  Ferrol  ferye  for 
a  fpecimen,  which  furni(hed  fcarcely  1 5,000  feamen  out  of  20,000  infcribed  in  the  year 
1792.  And  even  of  this  fm^ller  number,  there  are  many  on  whom  little  reliance  can  be 
placed.  The  Catalans*  for  example,  notwithftanding  they  are  good  feamen*  are  very  unfit 
for  (hips  of  war,  from  their  being  accuftomed  to  the  iuttin  fails,  with  which  they  navigate 
to  the  Baltic,  and  even  as  far  as  Spanifh  America*  and  consequently  are  aukward  on 
board  of  veffels  differently  rigged.  They  are  moreover  lofty,  and  rebellious,  and  pre* 
fer  merchant  (hips,  on  board  of  which  they  meet-  with*  better  treatment,  and  receive 
larger  pay* 

To  rate  the  number  of  failors  which  Spain  can.furnifh  higher  than  36,000  to  40,000* 
would  be  an  exaggeration.     In  1790,  when  Spain  was  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with  ' 
Eogland,  (he  found  it  difficult  to  equip  32.  fail  of  the  line  ;  (he  might,  however,  fend  a 
much,  larger  number  to  fea,  provided  (he  were  able  to  man  them.     Let  us  now  trace  the 
'progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  navy  from  the  beginning  of  die  reign  of  Charles  III. 

After  the  peace  which  followed  the  difaftrous  war  of  1761,  Spain  had  no  niore  than. 
37  fail  of  the  line,  and  about  30  frigates. 

.  In  1770,  (he  had  51  fail  of  (hips,  carrying  from  112  to  58  guns ;  22  frigates,  8  hor* 
cas,  9  xebecs*  and  12  other  fmall  veffels ;  in  all,  102  veffels  of  war. 

In  1774,  fee  had  64  fail  of  the  line,  8  of  which  were  three-deckers,  26  frigates* 
9  xebecs,  and  28  other  fmall  veffels;  total  142.. 

In  1.778,  file  poffeffed  67  fail  of  the  line,  '32  frigates,  befides  fmaller  veffels  ;  in  all*. 
.163  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  notwithftanding  her  loffes,  fhe  had  nearly  the  fame 
number. 

At  the  end  of  1 792,  upon  her  declaring  war,  (he  had  80  fhips  of  the  line,  6  of  which 
unferviceable,  and  14  in  very  bad  condition.  At  this  epoch,  then,  fKe  had  60  remaining 
to  oppofe  to  us.  She  loft  four  (hips  in  this  war.  In  that  which  fucceeded  with  England, 
ihe  had  greater  loffes  to  repair*,  and  already,  her  government  is  employed  with  great 
aSivity  in  this  department*. 

The  complement  of  men  on  board  Spanifh  veffels  differs  according  to  drcumftanceS. 
Properly  there  ought  to  be  ten  men  to  each  gun,  yet  veffels  of  74  guns  have  fcarcely 
650,  At  the  end  of  1 792  fome  had  no  more  than  500  j;and  the  fcarcity  of  good  failors 
frequently  obliges  them  to  be  content  with  300  men  for  their  veffels  of  two  decks. 

But  how  comes  it  that  Spain,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  has  fo  few  failors  ?  Is 
it  not  becaufe  the  merchant  fervice  is  the  reaf nurfery  for  the  navy  ?  And  the  commerce 
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of  Spam  is  rather  of  a  paffive  than  a&ive  nature ;.  its  interior  navigation  being  reduced 
almoft  to  nothing  and  its  trading  veffels  to  nearly  the  fame  condition. 

A  few  years  ago  its  merchant  veffels  amounted  to  between  4  and  500,  of  which  Ca- 
talonia furnflhed  three-fourths,  and  Bifcay  almoft  all  the  reft.  What  a  difference  be- 
tween this  number  and  that  of  England,  who  with  a  population  greater  by  no  more  than 
four  or  five  millions,  poffeffed  before  the  war  which  has  lately  terminated  7000  merchant 
veffels;  and  with  Holland,  which  with  no  more  than  a  third  part  of  her  fubje&s,  has  6,500 
veffels.  However,  within  a  few  years  the  number  of  Spanifh  traders  has  fenfibly  increaf- 
ed  ;  a  circumftance  imputable  to  the  eftablifhing  a  free  commerce  with  America. 

To  compenfate  for  her  deficiency  of  failors  to  man  her  veffels  of  war,  Spain  has  a  ma- 
rine infantry,  compofed  of  twelve  battalions,  each  of  fix  companies  which  fhould  form 
a  corps  of  1 2,384  men,  divided  among  the  three  departments.  But  thefe  battalions  are 
far  from  being  complete.  When  I  left  Spain  in  1793,  the  four  battalions  of  Cartha- 
gena,  for  example,  muftered  no  more  than  2,300  men. 

Befides  thefe  there  is  a  particular  corps  of  artillery,  divided  into  twenty  brigades, 
•  which  fhould  con  fill  of  3,320  men;  but  at  the  epoch  above  adverted  to,  it  was  but 
i  ,500  meet  ftrbng  for  all  the  three  departments. 

There  is  alfo  a  fociety  of  pilots,  divided  among  the  departments,  with  fchook  of  pi- 
lotage in  each. 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  the  Spaniards  adopted  Englifh  principles  in  building 
their  (hips.     Don  Jorge  Juan,  one  of  the  molt  able  naval  officers  as  well  in  theory  as  in 
praftice,  had  ftudied  {hip-building  from  its  true  fource,  and  afterwards  drew  to  Spain 
fome  Englifh  (hip-builders.     When  Charles  III.  came  from  Naples  totake  poffeffion  of 
the  vacant  throne,  he  found  the  building  of  the  Spanifh  fhips  entrufted  to  individuals  of 
.a  nation  which  -had  but  too  much  power  in  the  cabinet  of  his  predeceffor,  and  which  at 
that  time  was  at  war  with  France.     An  implacable  enemy  to  England,  ever  fince  the 
imperious  leffon  fhe  gave  him  at  Naples,  and  moreover  religioufly  attached  to  the  glory 
of  his  houfe,  he  was  not  tardy  in  joining  us.     In  this  war  he  became  a  vi&im  to  his  af- 
,fe&ion  for  France.     The  Englifh  took  from  him  the  Havannah,  and  twelve  fhips  of  war 
which  were  in  that  port.     This  check  given  to  the  Spanifh  navy  was  a  new  motive  with 
-the  monarch  to  put  it  upon  a  refpe&able  footing.     He  renounced  the  Englifh  manner 
.  of  building,  and  requefted  of  the  court  of  France  a  French  fhip-builder.     The  Duke  de 
Choifeul  fent  him  M.  Gautier,  who,  although  a  young  man,  had  already  given  proofs 
of  great  talents  in  his  profeffion.     This  ftranger  was  looked  upon  while  a&ing  for  the 
navy,  as  M.  Maritz  had  been  while  employed  on  the  artillery.     Spirit  of  party,  national 
^prejudices,  and  more  efpecially  the  j^aloufy  of  fome  individuals,  created  him,  as  they 
had  done  M.  Maritz,  fuch  difficulties  as  almoft  fuppreffed  his  zeal.     The  Marquis  d'0£- 
.  fun,  then  ambaffador  from  France,  fupported  him  in  his  experiments,  and  enabled  him 
:  to  triumph  over  his  enemies.     He  began  his  labours,  and  difplayed  in  them  equal  acti- 
vity and  intelligence.     His  firft  efforts,  however,  were  not  followed  by  complete  fuccefs. 
The  form  of  the  veffels  of  every  rate  which  he  conftrutted  enabled  them  to  fail  with  a 
velocity  until  then  unknown  to  (he  Spaniards ;  but  they  were  found  not  to  have  fuf- 
ficient  room  for  the  management' of  the  guns,  which  made  it  very  difficult  to  fight  them 
in  bad  weather.     He  has  fince  improved  his  method  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  leave  but 
.  little  to  defire  in  that  refpeft.     A  great  part  of  the  Spanifh  veffels  employed  in  the  late 
war  were  built  by  M.  Gautier  y  and  feveral  of  them  excited  the  admiration  of  both 
French  and  Englifh  fearnen.     The- Conception,  built  according  to  his  plan,  was  judged 
by  intelligent  perfons  of  both  thefe  nations,  to  be  the  fined  veffel  in  Europe.     But  while 
.we  do  juftice  to  the  fliape  and  folidity  of  the  Spanifh  fhips,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  all 
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eamen  exclaim  with  reafon  againft  their  heavinefs  of  failing.  This  I  have  been  told  was 
owing  to  their  manner  of  rigging  and  bad  (towage,  which  appears  probable,  fince  thofe 
taken  in  1780  by  Admiral  Rodney  from  M.  de  Langara,  acquired  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Englifli,  a  celerity  of  which  they  were  deemed  incapable, 

Gautier  is  not  the  fole  author  of  the  change.  He  has  formed  artifts  who  fhare  that 
merit  with  him;  and  Spain  has  national  (hip-builders, who,  without  his  aid*  have  improved 
their  art,  and' will  render  his  lofs  lefs  fenfible  to  the  Spanifh  navy.  The  difpleafure  of  the 
minifter  Caftijon,  formerly  his  friend,  had  for  fonxe  years  condemned  M.  Gautier  to  io- 
activity  ;  and  the  court  of  France  took  this  oqcafiqn  to  reclaim  from  her  ally  a  fubje£t 
who  feemed  to  have  become  ufelefs.  The  King  of  Spain  reftored  M.  Gautier  to  his 
country,  continuing  the  falary  he  enjoyed  in  the  Spanifh  navy.  But  with  the  rsftridtioji 
that  he  fhould  again  dedicate  his  talents  to  the  fervice  of  Spain,  if  hereafter  need  fliould 
require  them.  The  revolution  robbed  him  of  this  income.  Gautier  for  all  revenge 
furthered  it  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  nigh  perifliing  in  midft  of  its  ftorms. 
A  fort  of  j  uft ice  was  done  him  by  placing  him  in  office,  but  in  a  fituation  lefs  brilliant 
than  that  which  his  talents  and  his  facrifices  might  juftly  claim  *. 

Since  he  left  Spain  I  have  beenwitnefs  to  the  regret  which  his  departure  occafioned, 
even  in  thofe  who  had  oppofed  or  were  hurt  at  his  fuccefs,  which  proves  that  with  this 
nation,  truly  loyal  and  generous,  juftice  ftill  gets  the  better  of  her  prejudice '  againft 
foreigners. 

My  own  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  this  is  exaggerated,  or  at  leaft  that  it  def^rves 
excufe.  What  nation,  in  the  fame  circumftances  as  Spain,  would  not  have  (hewn  more  of 
this  odious  fentiment  ?  Can  it  be  fuppofed  when  Louis  XIV.  penfiooed  learned  foreigners} 
when  he  fought  beyond  his  frontiers  for  renowned  artifts  or  (kil§fcl  manufa&urers,  that  he 
did  not  excite  againft  them  the  hatred  of, the  French, who  imagined  that  they  had  a  greater 
right  to  his  bounty ;  or  that  their  indignation  did  not  manifeft  itfelf  at  the  contempt  fhewa 
their  talents  by  a  preference  to  foreign  induftry  ?  In  the  retinue  of  the  French  prince, 
coming  to  receive  his  crown,  appears  a  crowd  of  foreigners,  who  fill  all  the  avenues  to 
the  throne ;  French  favourites  t>  French  valets  de  chambres  J,  and  French  confeffors§. 
The  princefs  Des  Urfins  and  the  French  ambafladors  reign  by  turn  in  the- cabinet.  A 
Frenchman  repairs  to  Spain  to  reform  their  finances  || ;  and  French  generals  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  their  armies  *[.     Shortly  after  an  Italian  ecclefiaftic  **,  invited  by  the  fe- 

"  *  He  died  at  Paris  in  1 800,  in  a  ftate  of  mediocrity  approaching  want.  Had  he  remained  in  Spain 
he  would  have  finifhsd  his  days  in  eafe ;  for  there  old  fervants  are  never  neglected,  although  their  fervices  be 
no  longer  needed    nor  .even  where  they  have  reafon  to  be  diflatisfied  with  them. 

f    )  he  Marquis  de  Louvflle. 

J  Almolt  all  the  valets  of  Philip  V.  were  French.  During  my  firft  refidence  at  Madrid  I  was  acquainted 
with  two  (Touflatnt  and  Amand)  who  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  enjoyed  great  credit,  and  in  whofe  arms) 
he  died.  They  were  ftill  alive  when  I  left  Spain  in  1785.  Thus  by  an  uncommon  deft iny  they  furvived 
for  forty  years  that  favor  which  they  enjoyed  to  no  other  end  than  to  do  all  the  good  within  their  power, 
particularly  to  their  countrymen.  Philip  V.,  not  with  Handing  the  lefibns  he  received  from  his  grandfather, 
never  ceafed  looking  upon  himfelf  to  be  a  Frenchman.  I  was  told  an  anecdote  by  one  of  his  valets  which 
he  had  frequently  repeated- to  them,  and  which  at  once  (hewed  his  good  nature  and  attachment  to  his  country. 
The  return  of  the  infanta,  defigned  for  Louis  XV.,  excited  vexation  at  the  court  of  Spain  which  bordeVed 
on  rage.  On  the  firft  news  of  it,  Queen  Ifabella,  more  irritated  than  any  one,  launched  out  into  injurious 
language  againft  the  French,  and  obtained  from  her  too  eafy  fpqufe  an  order  for  all  Frenchmen  'without  «*• 
ception  to  be  baniflied  from  Spain.  The  order  whs  juft  figned  when  Philip  V.  calls  for  his  valeta,  makes  then* 
open  his  wardrobes  and  get  rtady  hie  trunks.  In  the  interval  the  Queen  comes  in  and  afks  the  motive  of 
thefe  preparations.  Do  you  not  infijl,  faid  Philip  ingenuouily,  that  every  Frenchman  Jhould  leave  Spain*  I  am  a 
Frenchman*  and  .am  packing  up  for  my  journey.     The  Queen  fmiled,  and  the  order  was  revoked. 

§  Le  Pou  D'Aub^nton.  JJ  M.  Orry. 

C  The  Marfhal  de  Teflc,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  the  Duke  of  Vendome. 

*  *  The  abbe  Alberoni. 
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cond  wife  of  Philip  V.,  (hakes  the  very  pillars  of  the  monarchy,  by  ihe  agitation  which  hi* 
turbulent  chara&er  excites  in  Europe ;  nor  does  his  difgrace,  the  proper  punifliment  of 
his  tumultuous"  adminiftration,  till  after  a  long  time  reftore  the  Spaniards  to  their  former 
date.  A  Dutchman  #,  (till  more  extravagant,  gains  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  feizes 
in  one  year  on  every  dignity  and  every  favour,  and  foon  afterwards  efcapes  loaded  with 
the  curfes  of  the  people,  carrying  from  Spain  nothing  but  the  ftigma  of  a  ftate  crimi- 
nal; Under  the  tucceeding  monarch  two  foreign  nations  t  reign  by  fide  the  throne : 
an  Irifh  minifter  J  raifes  himfelf  by  that  intrigue,  of  which  the  court  was  the  theatre, 
but  by  the  eafmefs  of  his  yoke,  his  being  a  foreigner  is  overlooked,  and  he  preferves 
his  influence  under  the  new  fovereign,  who  quits  the  throne  of  Naples  for  that  of  Spain. 
One  of  the  Italians  §,  who  accompanies  the  monarch,  foon  prefides  over  the  depart- 
ment  of  finances;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  another  Italian  minifter  [|  fucceeds  IVL 
Wall.  The  difcipline  of  the  infantry  is  reformed  by  an  Irifliman  ^J",  whilft  two  French*, 
men  improve  **,  one  the  artillery,  the  other  ft  the  building  of  (hips.  At  London, 
Stockholm,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Venice,  the  Spanifli  fovereign  is  reprefented  by 
foreigners  \\,  Strangers  eftablifli  manufactures  §  § ,  and  prefide  over  the  conftruftion  of 
great  roads  and  canals  ||| ,  diredfc  fieges  ^f^f ,  command  armies  ***,  caufe  plans  of  finance 
to  be  adopted  fit*  and  offer  money  to  government  upon  the  mod  advantageous  terms JJJ* 
In  commercial  places  thefe  are  dill  the  perfons  who  fupplant  the  Spaniards  by  their  a£ti~ 


nefs  with  which  the  Spaniards  tolerate  them  in  their  country,  and  the  kind  difpofition 
they  have  towards  then&j  provided  it  be  not  damped  by  their  haughty  manners  and  in- 
fulting  behaviour :  and  (hould  fome  of  the  natives  look  upon  them  with  an  eye  of  envy, 
or  be  offended  at  the'concourfe  of  fortunate  ft  rangers,  whofe  fuccefs  of  every  kind 
feems  inceffantly  to  upbraid  the  Spaniards  with  idlenefs  and  ignorance ;  would  not  this 
be  excufable  by  that  attachment  to  national  glory  fo  natural  and  praife-worthy,  and 
which  fo  juftly  deferves  the  title  of  patriotifm? 

However  fince  the  end  of  the  laft  reign,  Spaniards  exclufrvely  have  filled  all  thofe 
filiations  occupied  before  by  ftrangers.  The  dominion  of  Frenchmen,  Iriflimen,  and 
particularly  of  Italians,  which  was  ufed  to  be  tolerated  with  the  leaft  patience  by  the 
Spaniards,  is  drawing  to  its  clofe ;  and  if  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  given  to  the  Nea- 
politan Marquis  Branciforte,  brother  in  law  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  be  excepted* 
and  which  in  two  years  afterwards  was  taken  from  him  to  be  given  to  a  Spaniard ;  the 
poll  of  grand  matter  of  the  Queen's  houfehold*  occupied  by  a~  Neapolitan  in  difgrace 
at  his  own  court,  with  a  lieutenancy  general  held  by  a  man,  an  Italian  by  the  father's 
fide,  a  Fleming  by  the  mother's,  the  Prince  of  Caftel  Franco  who  commanded  the  army. 

•  Rippcrda- 

f  The  Eaglifh  and  the  Italians;  the  former  by  M.  Keen,  their  ambaflfcdor  £  the  latter  by  the  mufician*. 

Farjnelli. 

t  M.  Wall.  J  The  Marquis  of  Squilace»  g  The  Marquis  Grimaldi. 

^  M.  O'Reilly.  **  M.  Maretz.  tt  M-  Gautier. 

$ $  The  Prince  Maffcrano,  the  Count  de  Lacy,  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi,  before  he  became  minifter ; 
the  Count  de  Mahoni,  the  Marquis  de  Squilace  after  his  retreat  from  the  rain: dry 

§§  At  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Talaverna,  Madrid,  &c.  J||  M.  le  Maur. 

^[f  The  fame  M.  le  Maur  at  Mahca;  M.  d'Arcon  at  Gibraltar. 

•**  The  Duke  de  Crillon  at  Maboft,  and  at  the  camp  of  St.  Roche ;  the  Prince  of  Naflau  on  the  float-. 
ing  batteries,  &c.  &c. 

tft  ftL  Cabarrus,  %Xt  The  principal  French  commercial  houfcs  eftabliihed  at  Madrid. 

which. 
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vhich  Spain  oppofed  to  us  on  the  fide  of  Bifcay,  and  fome  general  officers,  or  com- 
manders of  corps,  Spaniards  are  in  pofleflion  of  the  principal  favor  of  ail  the  offices 
of  adminiftration  and  all  diplomatic  appointments*.  This  is  an  additional  pretext 
wrefted  frgm  difaffedion  which  in  every  country  has  owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  fimilar 
circumftances.  How  many  the  governments  which  have  been  overturned  or  endan- 
gered through  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  which  dominion  if  it  be  any  where  tolerated 
mud  indeed  be-raild.  In  France  there  has  been  a  Medicis,  Concini,  Mazarin,  and  Law ; 
in  Flanders  a  Duke  of  Alba;  in  Switzerland  a  Gefler ;  in  Portugal,  when  for  a  fhort 
time  incorporated  with  Spain,  the  agents  of  that  power ;  Spain  itfelf  has  had  an  Albe- 
roni,  a  Ripperda,  a  Squillaci.  Sovereigns  are  moil  inclined  in  hSt  to  give  full  confidence 
to  thofe  who  owe  their  all  to  them,  who  have  no  other  country  than  their  court ;  no 
property  but  their  favour.  Do  they  rightly  calculate  their  interefts  ?  Do  they  not  ra- 
ther thus  invite  the  dangers  they  would  (bun  ?  More  prudent  fovereigns  have  lefs  mif- 
truft ;  and  fince  they  mud  hate  fubje&s,  deem  it  bed  to  attach  them  by  affe&ion. 
This  is  the  only  Machiavelifm  which  fuch  permit  themfelves,  and  which  mod  willingly 
philofophy  allows;  this  is  the  only  true  means  in  fhort  to  fecure  the  permanency  of  their 
power. 

With  this  they  may  manage  without  foreign  favourites ;  inefficient  ramparts  againft 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  obje&s  almoft  always  odious,  they  are  more  adapted  to  pro- 
voke than  to  calm  a  tumult.  In  the  infurre&ion  of  17759  did  the  Walloon  Guards 
proteft  Charles  III.  from  the  flume  of  flying  precipitately  from  the  capital  ?  Wqre  the 
Swxfs  guards  able  to  Cave  Louis  XVI.  ? 

But,  let  us  refume  what  remains  to  be  faid  refpe&ing  the  Spanifh  navy. 

The  three  divifions  in  Europe  of  the  navy  of  Spain,  are  not  the  only  places  where 
{hips  of  war  are  built.  There  are  dock- yards  at  the  rfavannah ;  and  a  fund  of  feven 
hundred  thousand  piaftres  was  fome  time  fince  eftablifhed  to  carry  on  the  works.  At 
this  ftation  veffels  are  built  at  a  more  moderate  coil  alfo  than  in  Europe. 

Spain  and  her  colonies  might  furnifh  her  navy  with  all  the  fhip-timber  necefTary  for 
that  fervice.  In  1785  perfons,  competent  to  determine,  were  of  opinion  that  her  navy, 
by  means  of  her  colonies  alone,  might  be  augmented  fifty  fail,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
receive  from  it  materials  for  the  maintenance  of  the  remainder.  The  refources  which 
it  poflefles  in  Europe  are  as  follow. 

Andalufia,  which  formerly  produced  the  beft  white  oak,  is  now  exhaufted.  Its  forefts 
yield  not  a  fufficiency  even  for  the  repairs  neceflary  in  the  department  of  Cadiz ;  the 
wood  which  they  require  for  that  purpofe  being  brought  thence  from  Italy,  and  fome- 
times  cedar  from  the  Havannah. 

The  department  of  Carthagena  has  no  oak  within  its  reach.  The  neareft  to  it  are 
the  forefts  of  white  oak  in  Catalonia/ 

The  department  of  Ferrol  is  fupplied  from  the  mountains  of  Burgos,  Navarre  and 
the  Afturias.  But  the  forefts  of  the  former  are  greatly  thinned.  The  two  latter 
countries  are  well  wooded,  but  the  oak  is  of  a  bad  quality. 

This  fcarcity  of  wood  in  the  metropolitan  country,  is  principally  owing  to  the  thought- 
lefs  conduct  of  government,  who  abdut  the  year  1756,  before  roads  had  been  made  for 
the  tranfport  of  them,  caufed  trees  to  be  felled  fufficient  for  th£  conftru&ion  of  122 
fhips  of  the  line.    No  more  could  be  brought  to  fervice  at  the  time  than  was  enough 

•  The  Prince  of  Caftcl  Franco  before  mentioned  muft  be  excepted,  who  has  lately  been  deputed  ambaf- 
fador  to  Vienna  ;  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Grua,  a  Neapolitan,  nephew  of  the  Marquis  of  Branciforte,  who 
after  rcfiding  at  the  court  of  Sweden  as  at  prcfent  an  envoy  at  Parma. 

3  n  2  for 
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for  50  veffels ;  part  of  the  remainder,  through  negleft,  rotted  where  they  were  fallenr 
and  the  remainder  were  ftolen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies  poffefs  jjreat  refources }  Cuba  ftill  contains  a  number 
of  cedars  in  its  interior,  notwithftanding  many  people,  judging  from  its  coaft,  efteem 
it  exhaufted.  Near  the  coaft  of  Cumana,as  well  as  there,  grows  plenty  of  wood  fit  for 
(hip  building.  }n  1776  it  was  in  contemplation  to  fell  fome  of  the  trees.  The  death 
of  the  minuter  of  the  navy,  the  Bailly  d'Arriaga,  caufed  the.  project  to  fail.  How 
much  are  thofe' governments  to  be  pitied  whofe  ufeful  enterprizes  depend  on  the  life 
of  a  fingle  man. 

Spain  however  lies  ftill  at  the  mercy  of  the  powers  of  the  north  for  her  fupply  of 
mails.  According  to  the  account  which  the  bank  of  St.  Charles  gave  to  the  public  in. 
1788,  it  appears  that,  from  the  firft  of  December  1784  to  the  firft  of  December  1785* 
upwards  of  eight  millions  and  a  half  of  rials  were  paid  for  mafts  alone. 

Spain  is  ftill  obliged  to  employ  Dutch  veffels.  But  (he  will  be  able  to  do  without 
them,  if  the  direft  commerce  {he  has  for  fome  years  carried  on  in  the  Baltic  continues 
to  profper. 

She  is  ftill  nearer  to  do  without  depending  for  her  fuppty  of  hemp  on  foreign  coun- 
tries. For  a  long  time  the  North  fupplied  her  with  all  that  her  navy  required ;  latterly 
fce  has  received  a  quantity  furnilhed  by  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  particularly  by  Gre- 
nada ;  fo  that  almoft  all  the  navy  is  fitted  out  with  Spanifh  hemp ;  the  department  of 
>  Garth%gena*alone  importing  moftly  from  Italy  that  of  which  its  cables  are  made.  Otir 
feamen,  as  well  in  the  American  war  as  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  year  ( 1 802),  during" 
their  confinement  at  Cadiz,  had  fufficient  means  afforded  them  of  appreciating  the  good* 
ilefs  of  its  quality.  + 

DoubtIef6  Spain  has  yet  much  to  do  towards  perfecting  her  navy,  but  what  advance 
towards  it  has  (he  not  made  within  this  century  L  Under  Philip  IV.  (he  purchafed 
from  the  Dutch,  veffels  ready  built,  and  the  cordage  neceffary  for  her  fleets  and  gal- 
leons ;  from  the  French  her  fail-cloths ;  copper  from  the  Germans  ;  tin  and  lead  for 
the  fervice  of  the  artillery  from  the  Englifti ;  and  galleys  from  the  Genoefe.  She  dif- 
fered her  timber  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  and  negle&ed  the  culture  of  hemp-  Atten- 
tive to  her  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  promoted  her  deterioration,  fhe  negle&ed 
her  mines  at  home,  whence  (he  might  have  drawn  her  means  of  defence.  The  evil  be- 
came ftill  greater  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Spain  was  then  like  himfelf  feeble  and 
languishing.  When  her  fituation  at  this  period  is  confidered,  one  is  furprifed  at  the  dif- 
ferent ftate  to  which  (he  has  been  raifed  by  three  fucceeding  fovereigns.  Charles  V,,  wha 
left  it  in  fuch  full  profperity,  would  not  know  it  for  the  fame  now,  it  is  true ;  but  bis 
imbecile,  his  laft  defcendant  would  ftill  lefs  recollect  it  again* 

She  at  lead  poffeffes  a  navy  which  places  her  on  a  level  with  the  different  maritime 
powers.  In  the  abfence  of  war  in  Europe,  her  continual  quarrels  with  the  Barbary 
powers  afford  her  frequent  opportunities  of  exercifmg  her  failors.  But  in  thefe  (hort 
and  paltry  wars,  it  is  different  for  her  officers  to  acquire  any  reputation.  Barcelo,  who 
from  owner  of  a  bark  attained  the  higheft  ports  in  the  navy,  is  almoft  the  only  one 
who  has  acquired  any  great  reputation  for  thefe  expeditions. 

Of  thefe  regencies  two  in. particular  continually  employ  part  of  the  forces  of  Spain 
as  well  naval  as  military :  I  mean  Algiers  and  Morocco.  Their  naval  power,  it  is  true* 
is  not  very  tremendous,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fupply  of  ammunition  and  naval  ftores 
afforded  them  by  powers  which  poffefs  a  defire  for  colnmerce  being  refpetted,  they  would 
be  almoft  deftttute  of  the  means  of  equipping  their  veffels.  Among  other  importations, 
from  different  dates  they  obtain  from  Marseilles  itfelf  the  timber  for  building  their  Hoops. 

Soma 
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Some  years  back  the  navy  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  was  reduced  to  22  or  23 
fliips,  good  and  indifferent,  the  largeft  of  which  mounted  no  more  than  22  guns.  But 
its  army  is  refpe&able,  at  leaft  as  to  number,  fince  every  fubjeft  of  1 2  years  of  age  and 
upwards  is  a  foldier.  With  this  army,  badly  difciplined,  and  not  over  courageous,  the 
Emperor  has  feverajly  times  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  carry  the  fort  of  Metille  belong- 
ing to  the  Spaniards,  and  fituated  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  his  dominions. 

The  Algerines  are,  or  at  leaft  have  been  for  a  long  -time,  an  equally  inveterate  but 
fnuch  more  formidable  enemy.  Five  years  ago  they  poffeffid  5  fafties  of  from  24  to 
34  gun§>  3  xebecs  of  10,  18,  and  20  guns,  4  demi-gallies,  and  3  galliots.  With  thi* 
force  they  werfe  continually  tormenting  the  Spaniards  until  1784;  when  the. court  of 
Madrid,  lofing  all  patience,  and  having  concluded  a  peace  with  England,  refolved  upon 
attempting  the  deftru&ion  of  this  neft  of  pirates.  She  deftined  for  this  expedition  a 
part  of  the  naval  ftores  and  artillery  intended  for  the  groje&ed  attack,  in.  union  with  us, 
upon  Jamaica  5  which  preparations  were  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  peace  of  1783.  Algiers 
was  bombarded  by  Admiral  Barcelo  for  eight  fucceflive  days.  Nearly  four  hundred, 
houfes  were  damaged ;  but  the  buildings  belonging  to  government  remained  nearly  un- 
injured. The  attacking  fquadron  confided  of  feventy  fail,  four,  of  which  were  of  the 
line,  and  fix  frigates.  Algiers  loft  one  gun-boat  only  j  but  this  ufelefs  expedition  coft 
the  Spaniards  400  men  and  1 500U).  of  gunpowder.  The  Algerines  had  to  oppofe 
them  no  more  than  2  demi-gallies  of  5  guns  each,  a  felucca  of  6,  two  xebecs  of  4 
guns  each,  and  6  gun-boats  carrying  a  12  and  a  24  pounder. 

The  expedition  of  the  fucceeding  year  under  the  direftions  of  the  fame  Admiral  Bar- 
celo was  ftill  more  fruit lefs,  notwith  (landing  three  other  powers,  Portugal,  Naples,  and 
Malta,  each  joined  with  part  of  their  forces  againft  the  Algerines ;  the  whole  armament 
confided  of  130  fail.  The  Algerines  defended  themfelves  with  46  gun-boats,  4  bombs, 
three  cariaffes  armed,  and  three  galliots.  They  loft  three  or  four  of  their  gun-boats, 
had  300  men  wounded,  but  fatisfied  the  combined  fleet,  that  a  ftill  greater  force  was* 
requifite  to  overcome  them :  and  that  this  neft  of  tlnevesy  if  it  merited  the  indignation 
of  all  commercial  powers,  did  not  at  the  fame  time  deferve  their  fcorcu 

In  the  interval  between  thefe  two  expeditions,  the  anger  of  the  government  had  fo  far 
cooled  as  to  induce  it  to  enter  into  negociations  for  peace,  which,  jealous  of  our  con- 
nexions with  Algiers,  (he  took  efpecial  care  to  carry  on  without  our  knowledge-  The 
treaty  failed,  and  the  fecond  expedition  took  place.  The  Spanifh  minifter  had  refolved 
upon  repeating  this  attack  annually,  until  the  regency  of  Algiers,  harraffed  and  ex- 
haufted,  (hould  at  length  be  obliged  to  crouch  to  Spain.  He  however  differed  himfelf* 
at  the  reprefentations  of  the  officers  who  had  been  engaged,  to  be  diffuaded  from  this 
project ;  and  negociations  with  Algiers  were  renewed  through  the  means  of  the  Count 
<f  Enpilly ;  they  were  followed  up  and  concluded  by  M.  de  Mazaredo*  who  was  lent  * 
to  Algiers  when  the  party  undefirous  of  peace  faw  it  about  to  be  effe&ed  by  a  foreigner,, 
and  was  inclined  to  ravilh  that  honour  from  his  hands.  The  Spanifh  negociator  furs 
piaffed  the  expe&ations  of  his  party,  and  little  was  wanting  of  his  falling  into  difgrace 
for  his  too  rapid  progrefs.  That  thefe  different  negociations  were  all  carried  on,  unknown 
to  us  I  will  not  prefume  to  fay,  for  that  would  have  been  difficult*  but  without  any  no-? 
lice  thereof  to  France.  The  Spanifti  government  was  more  than  fufpicious  that  the- 
-trade  of  Marfeilles  had  furnifhed  the  Algerines  with  their  principal  fuccour,  and  that 
not  without  the  privity  of  the  court  of  Verfailles.  However  that  may  be,  the  gold  of  * 
Spain  made  more  impreflion  on  the  barbarians,  than  what  their  bombs  had  done.  Flo- 
rida Blanca,  who  fome  months  before  had  boaftingly  ftated,  and  caufed  to  be  printed  in  . 
<  the  Madrid  gazette,  that  "  Spain  would  teach  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  by  the  ex- 
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ample  fhe  would  give,  to  (loop  np  longer  to  be  their  tributaries  ;M  this  minifter,  follow- 
ing the  common  routine,  thought  that  he  rendered  his  country  a  fervice  in  purchafing 
a  peace  of  the  regency  of  Algiers,  at  the  price  of  14  millions  of  rials.— Ah,  M.  de  Florida 
Blanca,  you  prefided  over  the.Spanifh  monarchy  for  fifteen  years.  Your  adminiftra- 
tion  was  not  deftitute  either  of  fplendor  or  good  fortune.;  you  had  an  attachment  to 
your  country,  which  was  clofely  allied  to  an  hatred  againft  all  others ;  you  rendered  it 
fervice,  if  not  with  a  profundity  of  under  (Ian  ding,  yet  with  loyalty  and  difintereftednefs ; 
the  grandeur  of  your  fentiments  caufed  the  morofenefs  and  irafcibility  of  your  temper 
to  be  overlooked ;  you  acquired  a  title  to  the  efteem  of  every  one  by  the  magnanimity 
with  which  you  fupported  difgrace,  to  which  I  myfelf  have  been  witnefs,  and  which  the 
catife  I  ferved  obliged  me  to  approve ;  but  you  mud  allow,  that  your  conduct  with  refpett 
to  Algiers  was  not  among  the  wife  or  brilliant  achievements  of  your  adminiftration. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  1785,  Spain  has  had  other  difputes  with  Algiers  ;  and, 
perceiving  that  the  pofleflion  of  Oran  and  Mazalquivir,  fituated  on  her  fhores,  would 
ever  be  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  quarrel,  that  as  well  they  were  no  ufeful  property, 
and  that  their  pofition  favoured  defertion  among  her  troops ;  Oran  as  well  having  ex- 
perienced two  fcourges  at  once,  a  fiege  by  the  Bey  of  Mafcara,  and  an  earthquake, 
which  had  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  Spain,  at.  length,  towards  the  end  of  1791, 
determined  on  renouncing  them  both  in  favour  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  referving  to  her- 
felf  fome  commercial  advantages. 

Thus  did  thefe  famous  conquefts  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  fall  again  under  the  dominion 
of  barbarians.  On  the  26th  of  February  1792,  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  which 
formed  almoft  all  the  Spanifh  population,  evacuated  Oran,  marched  round  the  bay, 
and  proceeded  to  Malzaquivir,  whence  they  embarked  for  Carthagena.  Every  thing 
was  carried  away  in  the  fight  of  the  Moors,  who  fliortly  after  entered  the  place.  Oran 
could  never  be  defended  but  at  a  great  expence,  and  was  not  of  the  flighted  utility  ;  at 
leaft  four  thoufand  men  were  required  to  man  its  walls,  and  they  were  fcarce  fufficient ; 
there  were  four  trenches  in  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  purpofe  of  guarding  a  fpring  of 
water,  without  which  the  garrifon  could  not  fubfift,  and  which  the  Moors  had  fre- 
quently attempted  to  cut  off  from  it.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  Spain  fhewed  her  wif- 
dom  in  abandoning  both  the  places  :  fhe  would  have  done  well  if,  at  the  fame  tiirfe,  fhe 
had  given  up  her  other  ftations  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  which  nothing  but  vain  glory  can 
induce  her  to  retain,  and  which  are  only  burthenfome  to  her.  She  maintains  there,  par- 
ticularly  at  Ceuta,  feveral  thoufands  of  galley  fiaves,  called  prejidariot.  Of  thofe  who 
drag  their  chains  after  them  naked,  and  covered  with  rags,  there  are  from  four  to  five 
thoufand ;  the  reft  who  are  not  near  fo  numerous,  enjoy  a  degree  of  liberty,  and  go  ia 
iearch  of  labour.  Both  receive  alike  a  very  trifling  allowance  for  their  fupport ;  and 
among  this  refufe  of  the  human  race  are  confounded  together,  to  the  difgrace  of  reafon. 
and  equity,  aflaffins,  criminals  of  every  defcription,  fmugglers,  deferters,  and  other  un- 
fortunate beings,  who  expiate  in  this  contagious  fociety  crimes  of  a  much  Ids  heinous 
nature. 

The  navy  it  is  which  brought  on  this  digreffion  refpe&ing  the  Barbary  powers,  and 
the  prefidencies  of  Africa.  It  as  well  naturally  leads  to  commerce  ;  which  cannot  be 
maintained  without  it,  and  which  feeds  its  prote&refs.  It  (hall  be  the  fubje&  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 
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Chap.  VI.— On  the  commerce  of  Spain  in  general.— Regulations  re/pefling  com. —Interior 

trade. — Coajlhtg  trade.— Commerce  in  Europe. 

THE  commerce  of  Spain  has  more  branches  poflibly  than  that  of  any  other  country 
on  the  globe.  It  hasimmenfe  regions  to  fupply  ;  poffeffes  a  great  number,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  territorial  productions  fit  for  diftant  exportation,  fome  of  which  are  much 
fought  after,  and  fome  cannot  be  difpenfed  with.  It  aCted  a  principal  part  at  the  time 
the  Spanifli  monarchy  (hone  in  its  fplendor,  and  foreign  merchants  entered  deeply  into 
the  interior  to  exchange  their  merchandize  for  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
country.  Under  the  fucceffes  of  Charles  V.  thefe  golden  d^ys  had  flown,  and  Spain 
for  a  long  time  carried  on  no  other  than  a  paffive  and  difadvantageous  trade.  At  pre- 
fent,  notwithftanding  her  agriculture  and  manfuCtures  are  far  from  being  at  their  ze- 
nith, it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that  if  fl>e  had  only  herfelf  to  fupply  with  fuch  merchan- 
dize as  (he  ftands  m  need  of,  the  value  of  her  imports  would  certainly  be  at  lead  equalled 
by  that  of  her  exports  r  fo  that  the  difadvantageous  balance  of  trade  againft  her,  in  her 
commerce  with  Europe,  is  wholly  occafioned  by  her  American  poffeffions,  and  the  ne- 
ceflity  (he  lays  under  of  obtaining  from  other  dates  thofe  articles  which  her  own  manu- 
factories do  not  fupply  in  greater  abundance  than  what  heir  home  confumption  requires ; 
and  fuch  articles,  natural  or  fabricated,  as  are  not  produced  within  herfelf,  to  anfwer  the 
immenfe  demand  of  her  colonies.  It  is  true  this  is  compenfated  by  the  produce  of  her 
mines,  which  furni/h  her  with  means  to  anfwer  the  balance  ;  whence  it  mud  be  evi- 
dent, that  thefe  colonies  are  not  altogether  fo  burthenfome  to  Spain  as  fome  are  apt  to 
imagine  \  and  the  lefs  fo,  from  their  prefenting  an  incentive  to  agriculture  and  induftry, 
in  the  certainty  which  they  afford  of  a  confumption,  and  a  ready  market  for  the  increafe 
of  quantity,  confequent  upon  enlarged  exertions. 

Many  readers  will  poflibly  look  upon  this  affertion  as  paradoxical.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  would  have  been  erroneous.  It  is  more  than  probable  now  that  Spain  appears  to  be 
awakened  from  her  lethargy  \  and  ftands  as  a  fad  with  thofe  who  have  made  the  ex- 
tent of  her  aCtual  refources  their  ftudy. 

In  the  firft  place,  (he  poffeffes  ail  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  abundance.     We  have 
fpoken  of  her  wools,  and  her  cloths,  which,  although  at  prefent  not  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, are  yet  fuflkient  for  clothing  her  population  ;  and,  when  we  treat  of  Valencia, 
we  (hall  fee  what  refources  (he  derives  from  her  filk.    Her  brandies,  rich  wines,  fruits, 
barilla,  foda,  and  oils,  form  a  confiderable  branch  of  exportation  from  her  eaftern  and 
fouthern  coalts.     She  makes  all  the  common  wines  neceflary  for  the  confumption  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  agriculture,  if  more  encouraged,  would  furnifh  corn  fufficient  for  home 
confumption,  leaving  a  furplus  for  exportation.    Notwithftanding  the  prefent  backward 
ftate  of  the  country,  fome  of  the  provinces^,  Andalufia  and  Old  Caltile  for  example, , 
produce  more  corn  than  they  can  confume ;  but  the  difficulty  of  inland  carriage  ren- 
ders this  fertility  almoft  ufelefs  to  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.     With  few  roads,  not  one 
navigable  river,  not  one  canal  in  full  activity,  carriage  is  neceflarily  very  expenfive,  and 
very^flow.     It  is  well  remembered  at  Madrid,  even  now,  that  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  capital,  from  fome  negleCt,  being  in  want  of  bread,  and  a  fudden  fupply  be- 
coming absolutely  requifite,  the  miniftry  were  obliged  to  employ  30,000  beafts  of  bur- 
then, in  order  to  fecure  a  receipt  of  2500  fanegas  *  per  day.     Spain  is  therefore  at. 
times  dependant  upon  foreigners  for  a  fupply  of  provisions,  even  when  fome  of  its  dif. 

» 

*  Eire  fanegas  make  a  quarter  ef  wheat* 
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tri&s  enjoy  a  fuperfluity.    But,  notwithftanding  the  cry  of  fcarcity,  flic  never  needs 
more  than  a  thirtieth  part  above  her  produce.     Of  this  I  fubjoin  a  proof. 

Her  whole  confumption  may  be  computed  at  6o,oco,ooo  fanegas ;  at  leaft  the  fol- 
lowing calculation  will  make  this  computation  plaufible. 

Sixty  million  fanegas,ifthe  fanegabeefteemed  to  weigh  golbs.,  will  give  5,400,000,000 
pounds  of  wheat,  which,  divided  by  the  population  10,500,000,  will  give  for  each  in-- 
dividual  52olbs.  nearly,  or  lefs  than  a  pound  and  a  half  per  day.  This  ftatement  may 
be  confidcred  as  not  affording  a  fufficiency,  by  nations  which,  like  the  French,  reckon 
that  each  individual  will  confume  two  pounds  of  bread  per  day,  but  a  different  opinion 
will  be  formed,  if  it  be  confidered  that,  firft,  the  fancga  moft  frequently  weighs  more 
than  golbs.  ;  fecondly,  that  the  population  is  fcarcely  ten  and  a  half  millions  ;  thirdly, 
that  maize  is  ufed  both  mixed  with  wheat  and  by  itfelf  in  many  parts  of  Spain  ; 
and,  fourthly,  that  Spaniards  are  not  near  fo  voracious  as  the  French  of  the  article  ' 
of  bread ;  fo  that  the  confumption  of  the  country  will  be  rather. overrated  than  other- 
wife  at  60,000,000  of  fanegas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  forty  fhipjoads  at  moft  which  flic  imports  can  yield  no  more 
than  2,000,000  of  fanegas  5  yet  this  quantity  is  fuflicicnt  lor  her  momentary  necellities, 
which  a  falfe  panic  has  exaggerated.  Hence  Spain,  were  fhe  left  entirely  to  herfelf, 
could  not  experience  a  famine.  What  nation  could  not  upon  emergency,  without  any 
great  effort,  diminifh  her  common  confumption  a  thirtieth  part  ?  After  what  occurred 
in  France  in  1794  and  1795  this  cannot  be  doubted. 

Never thelefe,  upon  the  moft  flight  appearance  of  dearth  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  no  other  remedy  is  thought  of  than  a  prohibition  of  exportation ;  a  nKafure 
at  leaft  ufelefs,  and  frequently  difaftrous,  on  account  of  its  depriving  fertile  provinces  of 
a  certain  market,  which  ought  rather  to  meet  with  encouragement  to  induce  them  to 
combat  fuccefsfully  the  obftacles  refulting  from  peculiar  pofition. 

There  is  yet  no  permanent  law  refpecling  the  commerce  of  grain.  Up  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  III.  its  exportation  was  almoft  uninterruptedly  prohibited,  and  its  price  was 
eftablifhed  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  inconvenience  of  this  reftri&ion  was  at  length  difcovercd, 
and  M.  de  Campomanes,  who  was  then  fifcal  of  the  Council  of  Caftile.  caufed  it  to  be 
abrogated.  In  1 765  it  was  eftablilhed  by  a  royal  mandate,  that  the  interior  commerce 
of  grain  fliould  be  abfolutely  free  ;  that  it  {hould  be  permitted  to  ftore  it  in  public  maga- 
zines, whence,  to  fupply  preffing  neceflities,  it  might  be  taken  at  the  current  price ;  that 
leave  (hould  be  granted  to  take  grain  from  the  magazines,  when,  after  three  fuccefiive 
markets,  it  (hould  have  continued  at  a  certain  price  ;  that  corn  from  abroad  might  be 
introduced  and  ftored  in  magazines  within  the  country  as  far  as  fix  leagues  from  the 
fea,  &c.  This  regulation  (hortly  after  experienced  fome  modifications.  The  exportation 
of  grain  was  even  entirely  prohibited  in  1769;  but  the  regulation  of  1765  was  wholly 
re- eftablilhed  in  1783. 

SThefe  variations  muft  naturally  tend  to  increafe  the  timidity  and  indolence  of  cultiva- 
tors. To  encourage  them  to  derive  all  poffible  advantages  from  their  lands,  a  more 
permanent  law  is  neceffary,  one  better  obferved.  For  that  which  permits  exportation 
is  inceffantly  eluded  by  the  caprice  or  avarice  of  the  alcaldes  and  governors  of  the  fron- 
tiers ;  and  when  nothing  prevents  its  application  there  are  ftill  many  formalities  to  go 
through  before  the  exportation  can  take  place.  Exportation  is  therefore  rare,  and 
carried  on  but  to  a  trifling  degree  in  the  manner  authorized  by  the  law.  The  flownefs 
and  expence  of  carriage  in  Spain,  is  an  infurmountable  obftacle  to  the  fmuggling  of  that 
quantity  of  corn  from  the  kingdom  which  is  fuppofed  to  leave  it  illegally.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  afcertained,  that  grain  finds  its  way  into  Spain. by  different  channels  j  Gal- 
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licia  atid  Afluria  frequently  receive  corn  from  abroad,,  although  the  people  there  con- 
fume  a  great  deal  of  maize;  Bifcay  takes  fome  from  the  province  of  Alava,  from  Na- 
varre and  Arragon,  and  fometimes  from  foreign  na  ions,  by  the  way  of  St.  Sebaftian  ; 
all  the  eaftern  coafl  of  Spain  is  in  continual  want  of  fupply ;  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
receives  it  from  abroad,  when  La  Mancha,  in  which  corn  almoft  conftantly  abounds  * 
cannot  furnifh  it  with  a  fufficient  quantity ;  and,  laflly,  Andalufia,  notwithstanding  its 
fertility,  receives  grain  from  other  countries  l)y  means  of  its  ports  of  Cadiz  and  Malaga  *• 
The  exportation  of  grain  cannot  take  place  with  advantage,  except  by  the  frontiers  of 
^Portugal.  This  kingdom  feldom  reaps  enough  for  Its  own  confumption,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Spanifh  provinces  have  frequently  a  fuperabundance. 

.  There  is  no  confiderable  excefs  of  corn  in  any  province  of  Spain,  except  in  Old 
Caftile,  and  this  is  fent  to  St.  Andero  and  fome  neighbouring  ports  in  Gallicia,  Afturia, 
Andalufia,  and  even  to  France,  as  happened  in  1782  and  1783.  However  exportation 
is  greatly  in  oppofition  from  the  rooted  prejudices  of  Old  Caftile,  which  however  ought 
not  to  weigh  againft  experience  ;  fince  the  regulation  of  1765  was  juftified  by  an  in-, 
creafe  of  almoft  a  third  in  the  produce. 

About  the  fame  time*  a  meafure  was  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
by  inftituting  the  Pofitos.  Thefe  are  magazines  of  corn,  eftablilhed  in  upwards  of  five 
thoufand  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  kingdom,  to  infure  fubfiftence  to  the  people 
againft  all  accidents,  and  to  prevent  the  alarms  which  in  thefe  delicate  matters  are  often 
equivalent  to  real  evils.  When  it  is  intended  to  eftablifh  one  of  thefe  pofitos  in  any  place, 
the  municipal  corps  (ayuntamiento)  obliges  every  inhabitant  who  has  a  field,  either  in 
fee  or  at  a  quit-rent,  to  contribute  thereto  a  certain  number  of  fanegas.  The  year  fol- 
lowing the  inhabitant  takes  back  what  he  has  furnifhed,  and  fubftitutes  for  it  fomewhat 
more ;  and  thus  in  the  following  years,  until  the  whole  of  the  different  increafed  quan- 
tities depofited*  which  are  called  creces,  has  fufficiently  filled  the  magazine.  But  this 
period  is  retarded  at  the  will  of  avarice,  and  there  are  few  pofitos  in  Spain,  the  manage- 
ment of  which  does  not  enrich  the  adminiftrators  at  the  expence  of  the  poorer  clafies  of 
the  people.  However,  for  fome  years  back  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  remedy  thefe 
abufes,  and  eftablifh  the  pqfitos  according  to  their  original  deftination,  that  they  may 
tend  to  the  encouragement  of  cultivators,  and,  if  poflible*  a  part  of  the  incr&fe  be  ap- 
plied to  the  afliftance  of  thofe  who  may  be  in  want  of  grain  for  Cowing  their  lands  f. 
Befides  thefe  public  magazines  there  are  the  magazines  of  corn  eftabliflied  in  feveral 
places*  by  charitable  individuals,  for  fumifhing  poor  hufbandmen  with  the  means  of 
fowing  their  lands.  There  are  likewife  at  Valencia  and  Malaga  other  beneficent  eftab- 
lifhments  whofe  objeft  is  the  encouragement  of  agriculture*  Thefe  are  named  erarios} 
and  confift  of  funds  deftined  to  make  advances  in  money  to  labourers,  for  a  year  only* 
Thefe  funds  were  taken  from  the  produce  of  the  Jpolios  y  vacantes  J. 

But  all  thefe  aids,  all  thefe  palliatives,  which  rather  demonftrate  good  will  than  intelli- 
gence, are  inefficient  for  the  vivification  of  agriculture.  Its  languor  is  the  refult  of  a  ra- 

•  Valencia  imports  the  grain  requlfite  for  its  confumption  rooftly  from  Italy  and  Barbary.  What  it  re* 
ceives  from  La  Mancha  is  at  a  higher  price,  on  account  of  there  being  no  other  ropde  of  tranfporting  it 
but  by  miiles  ;  in  peace  it  is  not  fo  dear  as  in  war,  on  account  of  the  muleteers  reforting  more  to  Valencia 
for  fait  cod,  which  is  an  almoft  indifpenfible  aliment  in  their  country  ;  in  wartime  they  have  no  back  car- 
riage ;  add  to  this,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  harvefts  in  La  Mancha  fail  from  droughts,  on  this  ac- 
count Valencia  has  no  fafe  dependance  on  this  country  for  its  reply. 

f  This  refource  of  poor  farmers  was  dried  up  during  the  lafl  war;  the  King  having  feized  upon  the 
ptfitoi  to  provifion  the  army,  pro  railing  refloration  at  a  more  propitious  period  of  this  fpoliation,  to  which, 
he  was  duven  by  circum fiances.  . 

X  But  they  are  particularly  of  late  very  badly  managed. 
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dical  evil,  which  will  not  be  exterminated  even  when  all  the  modes  of  facilitating  com- 
munication fhall  become  eftablifhed.  In  Spain,  individual  properties  are  too  confider- 
able,  the  country  too  little  peopled,  and  ?  number  of  circumftances'  tend  to  difcourage 
the  cultivators.  The  mention  of  one  will  be  fuffident.  The  privileges  of  the  tuefta, 
which  extend  to  the  proprietor  whofe  fheep  are  fed  on  his  own  grounds,  obliges  him  to 
leave  his  fields  open  in  all  feafons ;  fo  that  from  the  inftant  the  grain  is  fowed  to  the 
period  of  his  fowing  again,  his  lands  belong  lefs  to  himfelf  than  to  the  public  *. 

Were  agriculture  more  encouraged,  what  a  fource  of  wealth  would  it  not  be  for 
Spain !  Nothing  can  furpafs  the  natural  fertility  of  many  of  its  provinces.  Its  grain  is 
of  the  fineft  quality.  Wheat  is  reaped  among  them  which,  paffing  thrpugh  the  mill, 
lofes  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  by  converfion  into  flour,  while  northern  wheats  lofe 
1 5  per  cent:  Hence  arifes  a  notable  difference  in  the  eftimation  and  price  of  the  two 
defcriptions  of  wheat.  The  wheats  of  Andalufia  have  been  known  to  fetchxlouble  the 
price  at  Seville  which  foreign  wheats  have  been  fold  for  at  Cadiz; 

Waiting  until  government  (hall  give  life  to  the  interior  of  Spain  by  efhblifliing  roads 
and  canals,  its  commerce  chiefly  confifts  in  wine  and  oil,  which  are  carried  in  leathern 
bottles  by  mules  or  affes  from  one  province  to  another ;  in  grain,  of  which,  in  like  man- 
ner by  the  aid  of  beads  of  burden,  the  fuperfluity  of  one  diflrid  is  transferred  to  an* 
other ;  and  particularly  in  wool  fent  from  the  fheep- folds  and  waihing-places  of  the  two 
Caftiles  to  the  ports  of  the  northern  coaft.  Materials  for  the  manufactories  and  mer* 
chandize  which  pafs  from  the  ports  or  frontiers  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
are  tranfported  thither  by  the  fame  expenfive  conveyance. 

Spain  is  not  much  farther  advanced  in  the  coafting  trade.  Excepting  the  veffels  of 
Catalonia  and  thofe  of  Bifcay,  the  carrying  trade  along  the  coaft  is  almoft  wholly  in  the 
hjinds  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Engliih ;  three  nations  which  have  the  advantage  of 
being  more  attive,  and  who  understand  how  to  navigate  their  veflela  at  a  lefs  expence 
and  with  fewer  hands  than  the  Spaniards.  What  has  hitherto  obliged  Spain  to  employ 
a  greater  number  of  failors>  is  the  ftate  of  perpetual  war  fhe  is  in  again  (t  the  Moors  of 
Barbary,  which  has  befides  the  inconvenience  of  diminifhing  the  confidence  in  her  flag; 
Its.  government  has  however  recently  felt  the  neceflity  of  obviating  this  principal  obftacle 
to  the  profperity  of  her  navigation  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  it  is  more  particularly  in  foreign  commerce  that  Spain  a£ts  but  a  paffive  part.  I. 
fhall  foon  convince  my  readers  of  this  by  taking  a  view  of  the  coafls. 

In  the  firft  place,  thofe  of  Catalonia  are  an  exception.  But  few  of  the  reproaches 
alledged  againft  the  Spaniards  are  applicable  to  the  Catalans.  The.  port  of  Barcelona 
exports  its  filks,  middling  cloths,  and  cotonades,  its  indianas,  wines*  brandies,  and  other 
productions;  and  if  we  wifh  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  part  the  Catalans  take  in  this 
trade,  we  mud  attend  to  the  circumftance,  that  in  1682,  of  fix  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
veffels  which  entered  Barcelona,  three  hundred  and  feventeen  belonged  to  Spain.  It 
is  true,  filks  from  Lyons,  (lockings  from  Nimes^  feveral  kinds  of  (tuffs  and  cottons,  ii> 
fpite  of  the  prohibition,  and  particularly  dried  co  J,  an  article  for  which  Spain  is  yet  tri- 
butary to  the  Englifh  in  the  fum  of  3,000,000  of  piaftres  annually,  pafs  into.  Catalonia 
by  the  fame  port.  * 

*  The  impediments  to  agriculture  are  expo  fed  m  a  very  luminous  manner  by  Don  Ga/bar J  Meletkr  d* 

Zove/fanot,  in  a  piece  which  forms  part  of  the  volume  of  Memoirs  published  by  the  Patriotic  Society  o£> 
[adrid  in  1796.     The  remedies  are  indicated  therein,  as  well  as  the  evils  themfelves  ;  but  the  good  wimes 
of  a  citizen,  equally  eftimable  for  his  zeal  as  his  talents,  treoch  upon  the  inttrciU  of  fo  many  as  to  afford  no- 
j»ofpt&  of  any  fpecdy  completion. 
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Remarkable  Angularity  in  the  hiftory  of  commerce  !  that  a  Proteftant  nation  Jhould 
furnifh  a  Catholic  kingdom  vrith  an  article,  which  that  nation  only  can  prepare  according 
to  the  tafte  of  the  consumers,  by  fetching  from  their  own  coalts  *  the  fait  necefiary  to 
cure  the  filh  taken  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  an  ifland  difcpvered  by  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  as  if  this  fpecies  of  fervitude  were  irrevocably  decreed  by  fate,  all  the  at- 
tempts hitherto  made  to  fubftitute  fifli  taken  on  the  coafts  of  Bifcay  and  Afturia  refem- 
bling  Englifh  cod  have  been  ineffe&ual ;  and  have  proved  that  laws,  policy,  and  even 
intereft  difappear  before  the  caprices  of  tafte  f- 

The  other  ports  of  Catalonia  are  much  in  the  fame  fituatidn  as  that  of  Barcelona. 
Tarragona,  and  the  neighbouring  ports  receive  in  addition  fome  articles  of  neceflity,  and 
export  dry  fruits.  Tortofa  exports  or  imports  wheat,  according  as  the  hanpefts  of  Ar- 
ragon  and  Catalonia*  are  good  or  bad  ;  but  the  principal  article  of  exportation  from  this 
port  is  pot  a(h. 

A  confiderable  commerce  is  alfo  carried  on  in  the  ports  upon  the  coaft  of  Valencia, 
and  chiefly  with  France.  The  French  fend  to  Valencia  linens,  woollens,  hardware, 
fpiceries,  and  grain,  to  almoft  as  great  an  amount  as  the  wines,  wool,  dried  fruits,  pot-_ 
afh,  and  barilla,  which  they  take  from  thence.  They  fetch  from  Gandia  the  wool  ufed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Languedoc  and  Elbeuf,  and  carry  With  them  French  cloths, 
filks,  linens,  hardware,  &c.  The  Englifh  alfo  carry  thither  their  cloths,  and  the  Dutch 
ftip  from  thence  thetrandies  of  the  country.  Alicant  has  been,  up  to  the  prefent  time* 
the  moft  commercial  city  in  Spain,  and  its  port  that  moil  frequented  by  national  bot- 
toms. .  Of  nine  hundred  and  fixty-one  {hips  which  entered  it  in  1782,  fix  hundred  were 
Spanifh,  and  mod  of  them  Catalans  {.  The  abundant  production  of  its  neighbourhood 
of  wines,  brandy,  almonds,  anifeed,  cordage,  fait,  faffron,  &c,  with  about  five  thoufand 
tons  of  barilla,  of  which  four-fifths  is  exported  by  the  French,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Englifh  ;  thefe  productions  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  from  Alicant  in  greater 
abundance  than  from  any  other  Spanifh  port.  Its  port,  a  large  and  fafe  road  (led  tut 
not  deep,  is  a  depot  for  all  merchandize  coming  from  Mediterranean  ports  defigned 
for  Spain. 

Alicant  fuffered  confiderably  in  the  laft  war  with  England;  its  port  was  little  frequented 
unlefs  by  neutrals,  who  came  to  take  in  ladings  of  the  productions  of  the  country.  In 
enumerating  the  obje&s  of  exportation  from  this  city,  a  fpecies  of  cochineal,  known 
under  the  name  of  grana,  muft  not  be  omitted,  which  is  ufed  with  nearly  the  fame  ad- 
vantage as  that  of  America,  although  inferior.  It  is  a  mafs  of  fmall  colouring  infefts 
fufficiently  refembling  thofe  of  the  real  cochineal.  They  are  collected  upon  the  oak 
tree  (roble),  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buffets  near  to  Alicant. 

The  fait  which  bears  the  name  of  this  town  is  not  properly  fpeaking  a  produ&ion  of 
its  territory.  It  is  colle&ed  from  two  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  but 
which  have  no  communication  with  the  fea  J  they  are  called  La  Mata  and  Tcrre  Vetcbia, 

*  The  fait  with  which  the  Englifh  fait  their  cod  is  brought  from  St.  Ubes  and  Alicant :  whither  their 
{hips  fometimes  come  in  ballad  to  load  with  fait,  thence  to  proceed  to  Newfoundland. 
'  f  The  coofumption  of  Englifh  cod  was  greatly  diminiftied  during  the  laft  war,  although  neutral  veffels 
brought  quantities  to  Spain  under  the  title  of  French  cod  ;  the  Baccalar  of  Norway  has  been  fubftituted 
for  Engliih  cod  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom*  particularly  at  Barcelona,  where  it  is  preferred,  but  in 
almoft  every  other  part  of  Spain,  although  not  fo  good  as  the  bacalar,  there  is  a  marked  predilection  in  fa- 
vour of  EogliA  cod. 

%  In  the  years  immediately  following  this  port  was  not  frequented  by  near  fo  many  national  mips.  The 
two  laft  wars  have  every  where  fufpended  the  activity  of  the  Spanifh  navy.  But  in  one  year  as  many  as  eight 
hundred  Swedes  had  arrived  there.  The  cuftom-houfe  of  AUcant  is  consequently  the  moft  productive  one 
tbe  monarchy  can  boaft. 
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and  are  to  be  feen  half  way  between  Alicant  and  Carthagena.  The  fimple  evaporation 
excited  by  a  burning  fun  covers  their  furface  with  a  foam,  which  is  gathered  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  during  dry  weather ;  early  rains,  however,  fometimes  ruin  the  har- 
veft.  The  ponds  of  La  Mata  and  Torre  Vecchia  are  two  fources  of  fait  a  1  moll  inex- 
hauflible,  andfufficient  of  themfelves  to  furnifh  the  whole  of  Europe  with  that  commo- 
dity. Their  annual  produce,  which  is  from  twenty  to  forty  million  pounds,  is  carried, 
to  Alicante  where  the  nations  of  the  North  come  to  fetch  it,  particularly  the  Englifh,  to 
•whom  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  falting  their  fifh,  and  the  Swedes,  who  annually  im- 
port 30,000  cafks  of  3  cwt.'  each. 

The  wines  of  Alicant  are  of-different  defcriptions.  The  principal  and  the  only  one 
much  knoyn  out  of  Spain  is  a  rich  red  wine,  called  Tent,  fiefides  this  they  have  jone, 
but  of  which  very  little  is  made,  that  is  white  and  of  mufcadine  flavour;  and  another 
called  d'Aloque,  a  common  wine,  fome  of  which  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  pro* 
vinces,  to  Cadiz  and  to  Gibraltar.  Their  red  fweet  wines,  which,  when  young,  are  of  a 
very  deep  red  colour,  are  fometimes  imported  into  France  for  Bourdeaux,  where  they 
are  employed  in  giving  body  and  colour  to  claret. 

Almoft  all  the  wines  called  Alicant  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town* 
The  vineyards  begin  at  about  half  a  league  from  it,  in  a  canton  known  by  the  name  of 
Huerta  de  Alicant)  which  owes  its  furprifing  fertility  to  a  neighbouring  pond,  whofe 
water  ferves  for  its  irrigation.  This  pond,  which  belongs  to  the  King,  is  furrounded 
with  a  wall  fixty  feet  high,  and  wide  enough  for  three  carriages  to  drive  abreaft  upon  it, 
is  a  remnant  of  the  labours  of  the  Moors,  who,  in  every  part  of  Spain,  left  traces  of 
their  induftry. 

To  Carthagena  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Neapolitans  carrry  merchandize  of  all  kinds, 
and  return  loaded  with  filk,  wool,  cordage,  pot-afh,  and  barilla. 

Almeria  is  a  final!  port,  the  principal  commerce  of  which,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  whofe  (hips  carry  thither  the  productions  of  their  manufactures,  and  return 
loaded  with  lead,  pot-afh,  &c. 

Wine  and  fruits  are  exported  from  Velez  Malaga,  and  Marbella,  moflly  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

Malaga  has  a  very  confiderable  commerce,  the  advantage  of  which  is  entirely  in  favour 
of  Spain,  but  with  little  profit  to  its  navigation.  The  Englifh,  who  ate  in  poffeffion  of 
the  greateft  part  of  the  trade,  carry  thither  woollens  and  great  quantities  of  hardware ; 
the  Germans  linen,  the  Dutch  fpice,  cutlery,  laces,  &c.  Thefe  nations,  thofe  of  the 
North,  and  Italy,  export  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  piaftres  in  wines, 
fruits,  fumach,  pickled  anchovies,  oil,  &c,  and  all  they  carry  thither  amounts  only  to 
about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  Spaniards  themfelves  take  fo  [little  Intereft  in  the  (hip- 
ping, which  a  fimilar  extent  of  commerce  muft  require,  that  in  1792,  of  the  crowd  of 
veffels  which  entered  and  failed  from  Malaga,  fcarcely  fixty  were  national. 

Cadiz,  the  commerce  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  of  at  fome  length  *in  another  place,  is  a 
{hiking  proof  of  the  ina&ivity  of  Spanifh  navigation.  Scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  veffels 
which  enter  there  belong  to'Spain.  Latterly,  however,  the  Spaniards  haye  increafed  in 
aftivity  at  this  port  more  than  any  other  of  Spain. 

The  neighbouring  little  ports  of  St.  Lucar  and  St.  Mary  are  in  miniature  what  Cadiz 
is  at  length. 

If  we  pafs  from  the  coafts  of-Andalufia  to  the  northern  coaft  of  Spain/  we  fhall  find 
the  French,  Englifh,  and  Dutch  in  poffeffion  of  the  trade  from  Vigo,  Ferrol,  and  parti- 
cularly from  Corunna,  which  moflly  confifts  in  importation ;  for  the  pilchards,  cattle, 
and  common  linens,  the  only  articles  Gallicia  has  to  fpare,  ferve  to  pay  the  balance  due 
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to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  ,  Corunna  owes  to  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  a  trifling 
exportation  trade,  which  it  has  to  America  by  the  packet-boats  that  fail  every  month 
„  for  the  Havannah,  and  every  two  months  for  Buenos-Ayres.  Thefe  were  eighteen  in 
number,  when  the  war  of  1779  began.  Several  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but 
were  afterwards  replaced.  The  conveyance  of  packets  and  paffengers  is  the  principal 
objeft  of  their  inftitutiori;  but  it  occafionally  furnifhes  the  mean?  of  exportation  to  the 
produ&ions  of  Gallicia.  They  employ  about  a  thoufand  failors,  and  enliven  the  cir- 
cumjacent countries.  At  this  inftant  there  is  at  Corunna  for  their  periodical  communi- 
cation five  merchant  frigates  inftead  of  eight,  which  there  were  in  1796;  one  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety  tons,  and  four  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;  three  brigantines  and  a 
corvette.  It  is  as  well  affifted  by  four  veffels  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  tons,  and  two 
golettas  from  Porto  Rico.  ,  * 

During  the  war  which  Spain  waged  again  ft  France  in  conjun&ion  with  the  Englifh, 
lhe  eftablifhp d  a  provifional  courier  once  a  week  for  Falmouth,  by  which  means  (he  ob- 
tained a  rapid  communication  with  all  the  north. 

Upon  the  coaft  of  Afturias  there  are  eighteen  ports  fcarcely  known  to  have  a  name, , 
the  trade  of  which  is  almoft  exclufively  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  A  little  before  the 
American  war  the  Englifh  and  French,  who  had  been  driven  from  them  for  fome  years, 
appeared  there  again  with  linens,  woollens,  and  fmall  ware.  Some  veffels  from  the 
country  however  fail  to  France  and  England  in  fearch  of  what  is  neceffary  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  the  province ;  and  fince  the  eftablifliment  of  a  free  commerce  with  America, 
the  trade  of  Gijon,  the  moft  important  of  thefe  ports,  begins  to  acquire  fomea&ivity. 

The  country  adjacent  to  the  Afturias  is  called  the  Montana*  de  Burgos  ;  and  is  one 
of  the  did  rifts  of  Spain  the  moft  unprovided  with  refources.  Government,  confidering 
'  this,  permitted  that  diftrift  to  receive  the  neceffaries  of  life  duty-free.  The  treafury 
was  not  long  before  it  repented  of  the  conceffion,  under  favour  of  which  all  forts  of 
foreign  merchandize  being  introduced  by  the  ports  of  this  coaft,  adminiftration  has  re- 
cently taken  meafures  to  prevent  future  abufes.  Hence  afts  of  rigour,  and  even  of 
malevolence  have  been  put  in  pra&ice  againft  foreigners,  particularly  the  French,  of  all 
the  people  of  Europe,  that  which  before  the  rupture  between  the  two  powers  feemed  to 
enjoy  in  refpeft  of  this  trade  the  moft  exclufive  privileges. 

Saint  Andero  is  the  principal  of  thefe  ports ;  it  receives  by  about  a  hundred  French 
veffels  from  their  weftern  ports,  every  thing  which  they  can  furnifh  for  its  confumption.  - 
Thefe  fhips  return  loaded  with  wool  for  the  manufactures  of  France,  -and  corn  for  the 
other  Spanifh  provinces,  and  fome  times  for  thofeof  their  own  kingdom.  The  Englifh 
export  from  Saint  Andero  the  fame  articles,  in  exchange  for  cod,  oil,  fifh,  &c.  and  em- 
ploy, in  this  commerce,  about  forty  veffels.  Some  Dutch  and  Hamburgh  veffels  trade 
thither  alfo.  The  eftablifhment  of  a  free  commerce  has  begun  there  to  animate  the  na- 
tional navigation.  The  neighbouring  ports,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Suances,  Comillas9  and  St. 
Vincent  de  la  Barquera  carjy  on  a  little  coafting  trade  with  the  barks  of  the  country* 
Santona,  which  has  an  excellent  port,  fends  fome  veffels  loaded  with  cheftnuts  to  Hol- 
land, and  a  few  cargoes  of  lemons  to  France. 

Their  coaft,  the  trade  of  which,  as  we  have  feenr  16  almoft  wholly  in  the'  hands  of 
foreigners,  joins  that  of  Bifcay,  which  carries  on  the  moft  a&ive  commerce  in  Spain 
after  that  of  Catalonia. 

The  principal  ports  of  Bifcay,  Bilboa,  the  Paffage,  and  St.  Sebaftian,  are  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  who  carry  thither  their  manufactures,  and 
return  with  iron,  wool,  and  anchors.  The  Bifcayners,  in  their  own  (hipG,  maintain  a 
regular  trade  with  different  ports  of  Spain,  as  well  as  with  France,  England,  and  Holland. 

A  few 
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A  few  words  upon  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  iflands,  which  make  a  part  of  the 
crdwn  of  Arragon,  will  complete  this  flight  fketch  of  the  commerce  of  Spain. 

The  ifland  of  Majorca,  the  principal  one  of  the  three,  although  its  population  be  no 
more  than  twenty-four  thoufand  four  hundred  fouls,  produces  wine,  and  fruit,  oranges, 
almonds,  and  oil,  which  are  fenr  to  Spain,  feme  brandies,  taken  by  veflels  from  the 
north,  a  little  filk  which  goes  to  Catalonia,  and  coarfe  wools  fent  to  Sardinia  and  Italy, 
with  inlaid  work,  for  which  the  Majorcans  are  famous.  It  receives  corn  from  the  French 
and  Italian  ports,  cattle  from  thofeof  Languedoc  and  Catalonia,  and  rice  and  filks  from  the 
coafts  of-the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  Englifh,  the  Dutch,  and  particularly  the  French 
and-Genoefe,  carry  to  it  all  the  other  articles  of  which  it  has  need.  The  people  of  Ma- 
jorca, like  the  inhabitants  of  mod  iflands,  have  an  inclination  and  aptitude  for  naviga- 
tion. Thefr  dock-yard  is  at  Pal  ma,  which  is  their  principal  port;  they  fetch  cocoa, 
fugar,  iron,  and  plants  from  Marseilles  ;  and  their  xebecks  go  to  Cadiz,  where  they 
take  in  cargoes.  Their  fpirfcof  adventure  would  greatly  increafe  were  it  not  for  their 
apprehenflon  from  the  Barbary  corfairs.  It  has  received  anew  (litnulus,  by  theeftab- 
lilhment  of  a  free  trade  to  America. 

Minorca,  unfruitful  and  almoft  without  induftry,  was  furnifhed  with  every  thing 
by  foreign  veflels,  and  particularly  by  thofe  of  France  before  it  was  conquered  by 
Spain.*  I  know  not  whether  the  change  will  be  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants  with 
refpett  to  their  commerce  or  not,  perhaps  they  would  have  been  better  pleafed  if  the 
treat  of  Amiens  had  left  them  fubjeft  to  their  former  fovereign. 

Iviza,  the  third  of  the  iflands  anciently  called  the  Balearic,  exports  but  little,  and  re- 
ceives its  fupplies  of  neceflaries  from  Majorca  and  the  coafts  of  Spain.  Its  principal 
riches  confift  in  fait,  of  which  foreign  (hips,  particularly  Swedifh,  come  thither  to  take 
in.  their  cargoes. 

Thefe  accounts  are  more  than  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  commerce  the  Spaniards 
have  wkh  foreigners  is  but  paflive.  The  extenfion  of  the  free  commerce  with  Spaniih 
America  t  however  has  already  had  an  efffeft,  and  will,  do  doubt,  operate  advanrageoufly 
for  their  (hipping  ifttereft.    This  will  be  fufficiently  explained  in  the  following  chapter. 

Chap.  VII. — Of  the  trade  between  Spain  and  her  colonies*  —  The  ejiablijhment  of  a  free 

commerce. — Adminijbration  of  Gahez. 

AFTER  the  conqueft  of  Spanifli  America,  the  court  of  Madrid  confided  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  that  country  to  a  permanent  council,  under  the  name  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies^  which  (till  fubfifls,  with  nearly  the  fame  laws  and  principles,  that,  according  to 
<ircumftances,  were  at  firfl  adopted.  The  organization  which  it  eitablifhed  for 'its  vaft 
pofleflions  forms  no  part  of  my  fubjeft  :  I  fhall  fay  no  more  of  it  than  what  will  be  ne- 
eeffary  to  give  a  proper  knowled^eof  modern  Spain,  with  rofpeft  to  her  connexions 
with  her  .colonies. 

The  Council  of  the  Indies  is,  like  the  Council  of  Caftile,  compofed  of  feveral  chambers, 
two  of  which  are  efpecially  charged  with  affairs  of  admintftration,  and  the  third  with  the 
decifion  of  lawfuits.  It  has  alfo  its  camera,,  which  propofes  to  the  King,  by  means  of 
jlis  minifter,  fuch  perfons  as  it  judges  proper  to  fill  places  in  Spanifh  America.  It  is  by 
this  council  alfo  that  the  laws  and  regulations  by  which  that  country  is  governed  are  , 
iramed.  This  having  been  the  permanent  depofitory  of  the  fundamental  laws  upon 
which  its  conftitution  was  at  fir  ft  ereded,  it  has  been  a  conftant  enemy  to  all  change. 

One  of  thefe  laws  confined  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  to  a  fingle  pdrt : 
4t  firlUhat  of  Seville  j  but  when  the  Guadalquivir,  which  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  was 
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navigable  up  to  this  port,  became  inacceflible  to  large  veflels,  the  centre  of  the  Spanifh 
American.commerce  was  removed  to  Cadiz,  The  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  oa 
is  generally  known.  It  will  not  be  neceflary  to  repeat  here  what  is  known  to  every 
one,  that  at  ftated  times  a  fleet  failed  to  Mexico  to  furnifh  a  fupply  of  fuch  articles  as  it 
required/ and  bring  back' its  produftions  to  Cadiz,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  galleons 
failed  for  Porto  Bella.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  this  method  continued  to  be' 
pra&ifed  until  the  war  uhich  begun  in  1732,  when  regifter  (hips  were  fubftituted  for 
galleons,  which  no  longer  failed  at  any  fixed  time/  But  the  fleet  for  Mexico,  and  the. 
regifter  (hips,  continued  to  fail  from  Cadia. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  coaft  of  Caracas  received  its  fupply  xof  merchandize  from  other 
quarters.     The  care  of  furnilhing  it  was  deputed  by  Philip  V.  to  the  company  of  Gui- 
pufcoa,  which  we  have  noticed  before,  and  which  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  exclufive 
>  privilege,  without  having  received  it  in  form. 

Bad  adminift ration,  which,  while  it  enriched  the  agents,  excited  complaints,  from  the 
fettlers  at  Caracas,  occafioned  it  to  decline.  The  injury  it  received  at  the  beginning  of 
the  American  war,  and  which  amounts  in  lofsto  1,500,000  piaftres,  gave  it  the  finifhing 
ftroke}  the  company  then  felt  the  burthen  too  heavy  to  be  fupported,  and  prayed  the 
King  to  be  difpenfed  from  their  obligation  of  maintaining,  with  little  avail,  certain  guarda 
Goftas,  which  were  an  annual  expence  to  them  of  200,000  piaftres.  This  prayer  was 
granted,  and  the  company  has  preferved  the  fame  means  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the 
Caracas  that  its  competitors  enjoy  at  prefent,  but  with  fuperior  facilities. 

The  experiment  made  by  Philip  V.  in  favour  of  the  fettlers  of  the  Caracas  was  a  ftep 
towards  new  attempts  of  the  fame  kind.     In  1755  Ferdinand  VI.  permitted  a  company 
of  merchants  at  Barcelona  to  fend  out  (hips  to  St.  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  Marga-  ' 
retta ;  but  the  privilege  was  clogged  with  fo  many  reftri&ions  that  the -company  made 
no  ufe  of  it* 

In  1753,  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  began  to  illumine  Spanifh  America.    Already  had 
certain  intelligent  perfons  repeatedly  reprefented  to  government  the  inconvenience  of 
confining  to  a  (ingle  port,  and  to  periodical  voyages,  the  whole  commerce  of  thefe  ex- 
tenfive  colonies.     But  two  unfavourable  experiments,  made  at  different  periods,  had 
made  it  timid.  Under  Charles  V.  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  eftablifli  a  free  trade,  but 
foon  afterwards  it  was  found  neceflary  to  reftore  the  former  reftridtions.     From  1 748  •■ 
to  1754*  regifter  (hips  had  failed  from  different  ports  of  Spain  befides  Cadiz  ;  and  thtf 
numerous  failures  which  followed  in  confluence  foon  caufed  the  meafure  to  be  aban- 
doned.    Thefe  objections  were  anfwered  byobferving,  that  precautions  and  regulations 
better  adapted  to  the  time  and  the  nature  of  the  different  expeditions,  muft  prevent  the 
ruinous  fpeculations  of  new  adventurers;  that  Spanifh  America,  better  known  by  its 
wants  than  its  refources,  no  longer  prefented  the  fame  ri(ks  to  merchants  ;  and  that  the    ' 
old  plan  on  one  hand  expofed  the  colonifts  to  all  the  hardfhips  of  monopoly,  and  on  the 
other,  left  too  great  an  opening  to  the  fpeculation  of  fmugglers. 

A  tarif  drawn  up  in  1720,  feemed  to  have  been  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  thofe. 
who  purfued  this  illicit  trade.  It  loaded  with  export  duties  the  productions  of  the  mo-' 
ther  country.  It  eftabli(hed  the  ridiculous  duty  of  Palmeo,  which  was  received  upon* 
the  bales,  not  according  to  the  quality  of  the  merchandize,  but  in  proportion  to  their  * 
dhrfbnfions ;  a  duty  which  rendered  it  impoflible  to  take  any  account  of  the  quantity  or, 
quality  of  foreign  (tuffs  (hipped  for  the  colonies.  In  a  word,  it  prefcribed  a  number  of 
formalities  perplexing  to  legal  commeree ;  and  fmuggling  added  to  the  advantage  of 
eluding  them,  that  of  defrauding  government  of  duties  on  exportation  and  importation 
to  the  amount  of  70  per  cent.    The  Englifh  profited  by  this  Jo  much,  that,  according . 
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to  calculations  which  I  have  reafon  to  believe  exaft,  their  contraband  trade  produced 
them  after  the  peace  of  1763  twenty  millions  of  piaftres  per  annum. 

At  length  the  court  of  Spain  opened  its  2yes;  but  frequently  circumfpeft  even  to 

.  excefs,  and  prudent  even  to  tardinefs,  it  as  yet  was  fatisfied  with  trying  a  new  regime 

for  a  part  of  its  colonies.     By.  a  decree  of  the  16th  of  O&ober  1783,  feveral  European 

•ports  were  permitted  to  trade  immediately  with  the  Spanilh  Caribbeesj  and  the  provinces 

of  Campeacby,  St.  Martha*  and  Rio  de  la  Hatha.     The  decree  diminifhed  the  duties  of 

the  tarif  of  1 72c,'and  difpenfed  with  many  formalities. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  at  firft  eager  to  begin  this  new  traffic  ;  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
became  the  principal  objeft  of  their  timid  adventures.  Yet  in  1770  this  ifland,  which, 
well  cultivated,  might  fupply  all  Europe  with  fugar,.  did  not  furnifh  enough  for  the 
confumption  of  Spain.  Merchants  have  fince  become  more  ei)terprizing.  Govern* 
ment  has  given  new  encouragement  to  the  trade  with  the  Havannah,  efpecially  in  facili- 
tating the  importation  of  negroes,  by  a  confiderable  diminution  of  the  duty  on  their 
importation.  The  company  which  had  the  exclufive  privilege  of  furnifhihg  them,  had 
almoft  ruined  itfelf  in  the  undertaking ;  but  thefe  new  meafures  foon  gave  it  the  means 
of  repairing  its  loffes.  The  ifland  of  Cuba  began  from  that  moment  to  profper  vifibly* 
Before  the  year  1765,  fcarcely  fix  fhips  in  a  year  arrived  at  its  ports  ;  in  1 778,  its  com- 
merce gave  employment  to  upwards  of  two  hundred*  and  its  crops  of  fugar  were  more 
than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  demands  of  Spain. 

At  that  time  Galvez  had  enjoyed  the  poll  of  minifler  for  the  Indies  fcarcely  two  years; 
he  was  of  a  ftern  and  defpotic  chara&er,  but  neither  deficient  of  courage  nor  intelli- 
gence. He  had  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Spanilh  America,  was  acquainted  with 
the  difpofition,  the  wifhes,  the  neceflities,  and  the  refourcest  of  its '  inhabitants.  He 
thought  this  feafon  fit  for  their  liberation  from  the  moft  galling  of  their  fetters,  and  for 
the  extenfion  to  almoft  all  of  them  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade. 

By  a  decree  of  the  2d  of  February  1778,  this  was  extended  to  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  kingdom?  of  Chili  and  Peru  ;  and  by  another  decree,  on  the  16th  of 
O&ober  following,  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  province  of  Guatimala.  It 
therefore  was  now  permitted  tp  all  Spanifb  America,  except  Mexico. 

The  laft  decree  admitted  to  a  participation  in  a  free  trade  the  ports  of  Seville,  Cadiz, 
Malaga,  Almeria,  Alicant,  Carthagena,  Tortofa,  Barcelona,  St.  Andero,  Gijon,  Corun- 
na,  Palma,  in  the  illand  of  Majorca,  and  St.  Croix,  in  Teneriffe.  The  Bifcayans  alone, 
on  account  of  their  averfion  to  cuftom-houfes,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  were  exempted 
from  a  dire&  participation  of  thefe  advantages  *. 

The  fame  regulation  extended  this  commerce  to  four-and-twenty  ports  in  America, 
and  favoured,  by  an  abatement  of  the  duties  paid  at  others,  fuch  ports  as  required  this 
allowance  to>caufe  them  to  be  frequented.  One  of  the  principal  obje&s  of  its  author, 
was  to  encourage  the  produ&ions  of  the  mother  country.  In  confequence  of  which,  fe- 
veral articles  were  exempted  from  duties  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  decree ; 
fuch  as  woollens,  cotton,  and  linens  of  the  manufacture  of  Spain,  hats,  ft  eel,  glafs,  &c. 

With  the  fame  view  the  regulation  aftu^lly  excluded  many  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandize, fuch  as  cotton  fluffs,  half-beaver  hats,  filk  (lockings,  and  liquors  of  all  kinds, 
fuch  as  wine,  oil,  brandy,  and  .others,  known  in  Spain  by  the  appellation  of  caldos.  And 
further  to  excite  the  Spaniards  to  export  to  the  Indies  the  produ&ions  of  their  own 

*  During  the  prefent  war,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  by  entirely  changing  the  con  flit utron  of  Bifcay,  and 
aflimilattng  it  with  that  of  the  other  flates  fubjecYto  the  crown,  at  lead  as  far  as  regards  import  and  export 
dues,  has  obviated  the  motive  which  caufed  the  reftri&ion  to  which  the  Bifcayans  were  fubje&ed.  They  at 
prefent  ( 1 807),  in  common  with  the  reft  of  Spain,  are  allowed  to  traffic-  with  the  Spanifb  colonies  direct. 
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country,  the  regulation  exempted  from  a  third  of  the  duty  every  veffel  wholly  laden  ' 
with  national  merchandize ;  and  exempted  entirely  from  duty,  on  being  (hipped  from 
America,  a  great  quantity  of  the  produ&ions  of  the  country  ;  fuch  as  cotton,  fugat, 
cochineal,  indigo,  coffee,  copper,  jefuits-bark,  and  all  produ&ions,  as  well  of  the  Spa* 
ni(h  Indies  as  of  the  Philippines,  which  had  hitherto  not  been  brought  to  Europe  j  along 
lift  of  benefits  protnifed  by  the  new  world  to  the  old,  the  enumeration  and  appreciation 
of  which  might  perhaps  decide  the  grand  queftion,  whether  the  difcovery,  of  America 
has  been  molt  beneficial  or  injurious  to  mankind.  What  compenfation  (if  there  can  be 
compenfation)  for  fome  terrible  prefents  (he  has  made  us !  What  number  of  different 
woods,  minerals,  fruits,  and  nutritive  aliments  !  How  many  falutary  balfams,  (hrubs, 
flowers,  and  medicinal  plants !  How  many  articles,  in  fhort,  calculated  to  increafe  our 
enjoyment,  and  leffen  our  ills,  and  confequently  to  afford  man  that  fmall  portion  of 
happinefs  of  which  he  is  fufceptible  on  earth !  Wherefore  do  they  who  poffefs  thefe 
treafures  retail  them  with  a  niggard  hand;  wherefore  load  them  with  forms  and  taxes  ? 
as  if  fate  had  irrevocably  decreed  that  evil  fhould  pour  down  in  torrents,  and  good  but 

drop  J>y  drop. 

The  precious  metals  of  America,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  clafs  in  either  rank, 
made  a  feparate  article  in  the  regulation  of  1778.  Gold,  on  entering  Spain,  paid  be- 
fore a  duty  of  five  per  cent.,  and  filver  one  of  ten  per  cent.  The  new  regulation  fixed 
thefe  duties  at  two  and  a  half  and  five  per  cent. 

Certain  articles  of  merchandize  coming  from  the  Indies  are  neceflkry  to  the^Spa* 
Hiards,  either  for  their  confumption  or  for  their  manufactures.  The  exportation  of 
thefe  to  foreign  kingdoms  is  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  regulation  :  the  principal  of 
this  defcriptiott  are  filver  in  ingots,  gold  in  every  form,  fpun  cotton,,  (hip  timber,  &c» 

America  produces  many  other  articles  little  known  in  Europe,  and  of  which  Spain 
Ought  to  promote  the  exportation*  And  the  regulation  which  exempts  them  from  ex* 
port  duties  on  leaving  the  Indies,  extends  the  exemption  to  their  exportation  from 
Spain ;  fuch  are  certain  woods,  gums,  plants,  and  drugs  with  which  America  abounds ; 
bnd  which,  placed  by  nature  at  a  diftance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  continent, 
ought  long  fince  to  have  been  rendered  common  in  Europe. 

All  thefe  meafures  would  have  been  inefficient,  if  the  court  of  Madrid  had  fuffered 
the  numerous  duties  eftablifhed  by  the  tarif  of  1720  to  remain. 

The  new  regulation  aboliflies  them  all,  and  fubftitutes  in  their  (lead  a  (ingle  duty, 
Hffhich  is  a  certain  part  of  their  value.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  tarif,  in  which  the  various 
articles  of  merchandize  are  eftimated  ;  Jron  by  weight,  cloths  by  meafure,  ftuffs  by  the 
piece,  and  other'  articles  by  the  dozen.  Thofe  which  cannot  be  thus  valued,  are  taken 
&t  the^  current  price  of  the  manufactories  whence  they  come,  if  they  be  Spanifli ;  or  at 
the  invoice  price  from  the  port  in  which  they  were  (hipped,  if  foreign.  According  to 
thefe  different  valuations,  which  leave  but  Httle  room  for  arbitrary  decifions,  the  tarif 
fubjeCts  all  national  merchandize  to  a  duty  of  three  per  cent.,  and  foreign  goods  to  one 
of  feven  per  cent.,  when  either  are  (hipped  for  any  one  of  the  great  ports  of  America ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Havannah^  Carthagena,  Buenos  /fyres,  Montevideo^  Cal/ao,  jfrica, 
Guyaquilj  Valparayfo,  and  Conception  ;  and  the  duty  is  but  one  and  a  half,  or  four  per 
cent.,  when  national  or  foreign  merchandize  is  (nipped  for  any  of  the.  leffer  Indian 

ports. 

Notwithftanding  the  wifdom  (hewn  in  the  conftru&fon  of  the  regulation,  it* excited  , 
many  complaints.     It  left,  faid  the  complainants,  much  to  be  defired  with  refpeCt  to  the 
encouragement  meant  to  be  given  to  national  productions.  Why  were  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  America,  the  demand  for  which  the  na« 
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tional  manufactories  could  not  for  a  long  time  to  come  fufficiently  anfwer,  particularly 
in  the  article  of  filk  (lockings  ?  Was  not  this  an  inducement  for  the  merchants  of  Spain, 
convinced  of  the  inability  of  obtaining  enough  from  their  own  manufacturers,  to  engage 
with  foreigners  for  a  fupply  ?  And  mud  not  this  neceffary  fuccour,  eafy  to  be  ob- 
tained in  fpite  of  prohibitions,  caufe  their  manufactories  to  languifh  by  favouring  idle- 
nefs  ?  The  heavieil  complaint  was  againft  the  troublefome  formalities  to  which  the  re* 
gulation  fubje&ed  the  expeditions  from  the  ports  of  Spaih  to  America.  Merchants 
werfc  expofed  to  the  caprices  of  favour  and  the  inconvenience  of  delay  j  which,  added  to 
a  duty  of  feven  per  cent,  to  be  eluded  as  well  in  exports  as  imports,  and  to  abfolute 
prohibitions  of  certain  articles  of  merchandize,  could  not  but  offer  feducing  advantages 
to  contraband  fpeculations.  Could  the  name  of  zfree  trade,  faid  the  complainants,  be 
given  to  commerce  thus  (hackled,  for  each  operation  of  which  an  exprefs  perniiffion  was 
neceffary  from  the  minifter ;  which  intrigue,  unwillingnefs,  the  flownefs  of  the  forms  of 
office  and  intermediate  agents,  might  delay  too  long,  and  confequently  render  lifelefs  ? 
Inftead  of  the  advantages  of  liberty,  prohibitions,  threats,  and  punifliments,  it  was  added, 
had  been  annexed  to  each  article  or  the  regulation. 

The  merchants  of  Cadiz  were  the  chief  complainants.  Thefe  only  had  hitherto  had 
connexions  with  Spanifh  America ;  they  were  the  only  perfons  who  had.  capitals  fuffi- 
cient  for  fuch.  diftant .  expeditions,  of  which  the  long  delayed  returns  were  expofed  to 
every  kind  of  hazard.  The  affociates  given  them  in  thirteen  other  ports  ot  Spain, 
would,  faid  they,  engage  in  ruinous  fpeculations,  which,  without  benefiting  the  colonies, 
would  be  a  real  lofs  to  the  commerce  of  Cadiz. 

The  voice  of  felf-intereft  was  eafily  diftinguifhed  in  thefe  complaints.  The  experi- 
ence of  a  few  years  has  already  been  fufficient  to  determine  how  groundlefs  they  were. 

The  following  tables  prefent  a  view  of  the  effeft  of  the  regulation,  even  in  the  firft 
year,  on  feven  of  the  principal  ports  of  Spain,  the  only  ones  which  at  firft  dared  to 
take  part  in  the  trade  thrown  open  to  them  : 


Number  of  VefTels  and  Places 
whence  they  failed. 


63  from  Cadiz 


*5 
2J 
34 
13 
3 
9 


Corunna 
Barcelona 
Malaga 
St.  Andero 
Alicant 
Santa  Cruz 


170  Ships. 


Amount  of 
National  Goods. 

'  Rials. 

13,308,060 
2,787,671 

6>53*»635 

3,425,504 

21  1,969 
1,606,625 


Total     28,6  j6,6i  9 


Amount  of 

Amount  of 

1 

Foreign  Goods. 

Duties  thereon 

• 

Rials. 

Rials. 

Mar. 

36,90 ',940      - 

2,677,c6o 

2,673,056    - 

287,397 

3° 

2,100,526     -  ' 

'       335>36o 

14 

519,085    - 

144,739 

24 

.   3>9<)t  >39S     - 

306,482 

18 

9:^34o    - 

12,948 

10 

-  .      -            • 

69,435 
3,833,424 

23 

46,278,342    - 

*7 
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Veffels  which  returned  from  Spanijh  America  in  1778. 


To  which  Ports. 

No.  of  Veffcis. 

Value  of  Merchandize. 

Duties  on  Entry. 

Rial*.          Marav. 

Rial*.      Mar, 

Cadiz 

-      57 

34,410,285      13 

:  975.534     8 

aTlorunna 

21 

27*333>'32     10 

1,725,460    6 

Barcelona 

.      25 

4,3o8,551       3 

77,271  26 

Malaga 

-      10 

989,829       8 

4,79°  »o 

St.  Andero 

8 

4.594.099 

33,602  30 

Alicant 

8 

1,195,827       7 

0     0 

Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffa 

-6 
J35 

1 ,7.26,56  X      12 

111,197  '6 

74,55s.  29a     >9 

2.927>857    4 

Ten  years  afterwards  this  commerce  experienced  a  prodigious  increafe.  Twelve 
ports  in  Spain,  inftead  of  feven,  engaged  in  it.  The  exportation  of  national  merchandize 
was  more  than  in  a  quintuple  degree ;  that  of  foreign  more  than  triple  j  and  the  amount 
of  the  importations  from  America  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  in  1778. 

It  is  by  a  comparifon  between  fimilar  tables,  better  than  by  any  reafoning,  that  one  is 
led  to  judge  of  /the  progrefs  of  profperity  in  any  nation.  The  reader  hipifelf  may  com- 
pare the  year  J  778  with  that  of  1788. 


Table  of  the  Trade  with  Spanljh  America  in  1788. 


Names  of  the  Porte. 

Value  of 

Vakieof            •    . 

National  Merchandize. 

Foreign  Merchandize. 

• 

Rials. 

Rials. 

Seville  , 

.    *$>8i;>°39 

573,688     . 

Cadiz              -             - 

91,252,427 

121,533,827      - 

Malaga 

12,732,045 

i,347.354      - 

Barcelona 

• 

•29,688,392 

2,083,317      - 

Corunna 

9>9<>3>537 

m                     m                      » 

St.  Sebaftian 

364,547 

3."  79,534      - 

Los  Alfateues  de  Tortofa 

v    ^64,384      *  - 

>4.4<H 

St.  Andero 

5,082,866 

,I>277»95°       " 

Gijon 

6i>775 

,»'3I»99*       ' 

Alicant 

54M7^       - 

.     32,600 

Palma 

4>98>875        - 

- 

Canaries 

2,210,576 

1,319,624       - 

157,223,039 


142,494,290 


•Value  of 
the  Returns  from 
America. 

Rials. 

129,970 

635»3'5>832 
11,869,524 

35,446,496 

81,625,588 

11  > 355.430 

.    245,235 
24,295,925 

642,091 

635,110 

274,095 

2.863,437 

804,698,733 
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From  this  expofition  it  appears,  that  in  1778  goods  were  (hipped 
for  Spanifh  America  to  the  amount  (national  and  foreign  included)  Rials* 

of  -----  -  30~>7.7>529 

And  that  the  returns  to  Europe  amounted  to  -'  -  8^4*698,733 

And  thus  that  the  returns  exceeded  the  fhipments  from  Spain  by  503,981,204 

'Whjt  better  evidence  can  the  Spaniards,  can  foreigners  even  require  of  the  advan-# 
tages  of  her  trade  with  America  ?  Will  it  be  denied,  after  infpe&ion  of  thefe  different 
tables,  that  the  regulationof  1788,  however  imperfeft  it  may  be,  has  yet  contributed 
towards  the  vivification  of  the  Spanifh  colonies  ?    Even  the  revenue  has  been  materially 
benefited  by  it. 

In  17789  the  total  amount  of  the  duties  on  exportation  and  im- 
portation amounted  to  ....  6,761,291 

In  1788,  they  amounted  to  -  55*456,949 

/  - 

Leaving  a  difference  of  increafe  of  •  ....    47*695,658 

— 

Notwithftanding  this  proof  of  the  falutary  confequences  of  the  regulation  of  1778, 
even  in  1788  it  was  the  objeft  of  rather  bitter  difcuffipn  among  Spaniards  of  the  bed 
information.  They  affirmed  that  it  had  been  ena&ed  with  an  infufficiency  of  (kill,  in 
as  much  as  it  gave  too  great  encouragement  to  fraudulent  interlopers ;  and  they  endea^ 
v6ured  to  prove  it  by  a  ftatement  with  which  I  hare  prefent  my  readers. 

Before  1778,  they  faid,  almoft  half  the  trade  of  Mexico,  and  more  than  half  of 
that  of  Terra  Firma  and  Buenos  Ayres,  confided  of  fmuggling.  The  confequence 
was,  that  a  great  quantity  of  piaftres,  ftamped  in  Spanish  America,  went  dire&ly  to 
foreigners. 

For  example,  it  is  known  as  a  faft  that,  from  1767  to  1778  in- 
clufive,  there  were  ftamped  -  -  -  J  87,579,45* 

That  of  thefe  there  came  to  Spain  -  -  -  103,889,652 

The  difference  between  the  two  fums  -  -  -'  83,689,799 

was  therefore  paid  to  contraband  dealers.  That  if  to  this  be  added  what  was  extra  ft ed 
in  ingots,  in  produce,  and  raw  materials,  it  will  be  evident  that  foreigners  carried  on 
more  than  half  the  commerce  of  Spanifh  America. 

Moreover  they  add,  fince  that  period  fmuggling  appears  to  have  increafed  confi» 
derably. 

It  had  been  calculated,  that  in  the  fix  years  pofterior  to  the  eftahKftiment  of  the  free 
trade,  56,326,029  hard  dollars  df  the  whole  of  thofe  which  were  ftamped,  had  left  Ame- 
rica, or  annually  about  9,400,000  \  whereas  in  the  ten  preceding  years  no  more  thaa 
83,689,799  dollars  went  in  that  manner,  lefs  than  8,400,000  per  annum. 

Ought  one  not,  faid  they,  to  draw  from  this  difference  an  inference  unfavourable  to 
the  eftablifliment  of  a  free  trade  ? 

x  And  how  could  the  regulation  of  1 778  be  otherwife  thaa  advantageous  to  contraband 
trade"?  Spanifh  America  has  an  hnmenle  extent  of  coaft,  which  government,  in  fpite  of 
the  rigid  vigilance  of  its  agents,  cannot  fufficiently  guard  \  and  notwithftanding  this 
regulation  has  diminifhed  many  of  the  charges  of  direft  trade,  it  hasfuffered  a  fufficient 
number  to  remain,  for  foreigners  to  be  enabled  to  go  themfelves  and  vend  their  commo- 
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cfties  to  the  cotnnifts,  at  20  and  25  percent,  lefs  than  the  Spaniards.  In  order  to  favour 
naional  manufactures,  it  has  laid  a  duty  of  14  per  cent,  on  foreign  manufactures,  which 
is  augmented  upon  their  arrival  in  fome  ports  in  America  by  an  addition  of  5,  S9  and 
even  \q  percent.,  which,  if  *efpe£t  be  had  to  the  difference  of  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  rated,  will  make  the  whole  duty  from  40  to  50  percent,  on  the  prime  value. 

Two  new  matters  pofterior  to  the  regulation  have  tended  to  favour  fmuggling  (till 
more. 

1.  Anew  tarif,  publiflied  in  1782,  increafed  the  charge  on  foreign  merchandize  upon 
its  entry  into  Spain.  Spain,  however,  is  obliged  to  import  for  her  colonies  linens,  the 
greater  part  of  the  cloth  which  (he  fhips,  thread,  a  great  quantity  of  (ilk  articles,  all 
ner  mercery,  hard  ware,  cryftals,  coarfe  woollen  goods,  in  fhort,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  confuraption  of  the  Spanifh  Indies ;  all  of  them  articles  which,  be  fide  the  duties 
to  which  they  are  liable  on  their  arrival  in  America,  leave  Europe  with  an  import  of  14,. 
ao,  and  25  percent,  upon  their  coft,  according  to  the  valuation  at  which  they  are  rated 
on  their  entrance  into  Spain,  being  either  lefs  or  more  confiderable. 

2.  The  alteration  of  money  has  had  an  influence  on  the  exchanges,  which  are  con- 
ftantly  regulated  by  its  intrinfic  value.  /        ' 

Moreover,  how  can  it  be  expetted  that  the  colonics  will  not  prefer  bartering  their 
ingots  with  foreigners  for  merchandize,  to  carrying  thein  to  the  mint,  which  receives  a 
benefit  on  the  coinage  ?  or,  that  they  fhould  not  be  induced  to  Export  their  dollars  in 
contraband,  while  there  exiftsa  duty  of  4  percent,  upon  their  being  exported  according 
to  law  ? 

An  additional  circumftance  affifts  fmuggling,  in  the  privilege  granted  to  Louif  ana 
of  trading  with  foreigners.  This  colony  receives  from  Europe  direft  a  much  greater 
number  of  articles  than  what  it  confumes.  What  becomes  of  the  excels  may  eaiily  be 
divined. 

Laftly,  The  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh  iflands,  poffeffing  the  liberty  of  trading  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  American  continent,  take  advantage  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  foreign  iflands,  to  obtain  from  them  a  quantity  of  merchandize,  which  is  diftribute&v 
among  the  Spanifh  colonies. 

To  thefe  cenfors  of  free  trade  might  be  obje&ed,  that  the  greater  part  of  thefe  cir* 
cumftances  exifted  before  its  eftablifhment ;  that  it  has  befides  the  advantage  over  the 
former  order  of  things,  in  having  leffened  the  duties  on  a  great  number  of  articles ;  in 
having  relieved  from  many  incumbrances  the  Spanifh  merchants  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica ;  that  from  this  circumftance  it  mud  appear  ftrange,  nay  almoft  inexplicable,  that 
fmuggling  (hould  have  increafed  fince  the  regulation  of  177&  Doubtlefs,  however,  it 
will  be  anfwered,  that  from  having  greatly  multiplied  the  places  front  which,  expeditions* 
may  be  difpatched,  and  thofe  at  which  they  may  arrive,  the  means  of  eluding  the  duties 
impofed  on  legal  commerce  have  increafed,  and  that  in  a  fimilar  proportion. 

After  all  their  inculpations,  they  yet  do  not  affume  that  free  trade  (hould  be  aboKfhed^ 
but  (imply  that  it  has  been  eftablifhed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  f>refent  many  temptations 
to  contraband  commerce,  and  that  it  mud  excite  no  wonder  ifr  upon  its  prefenrfyftemr 
it  fhould  rather  become  augmented  than  reduced. 

In  fa£t,  it  is  evident  that  the  Spaniard,  if  he  buys  his  merchandize  at  the  manttfaQotyy 
cannot  forward  it  to  any  of  the  ports  of  Spain  without  being  liable  to  expences  which- 
foreigners  are  not  fubje£t  to,  who  (hip  from  their  own  country.  Again,  the  freight 
and  infurance  which  he  pays,  loads  him  with  an  addition  of  three  or  four  per  cent.» 
frojn  which  the  Englifh,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch  are  exempt,  which  is  however  nearly 
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compenfated  by  the  commiflion^  paid  on  the  foreign  merchandize  which  is  fmuggled. 
Here  then  we  fee  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  perfons  who  receive  them  by  contraband, 
at  nearly  the  fame  price  they  coft  the  Spanim  merchant  who  forwards  them  in  a  legal 
manner.  The  one  has  to  pay  the  charges  of  tranfports  to  the  American  haven,  the  un- 
loading, and  infurance  againft  confi (cation  j  thefe  collective  charges  are  no  more  than 
7  or  8  per  cent.  But  the  other  mud  p«vy  at  lead  14  per  cent,  duty  on  entry  of  his 
goods  in  Spain,  7  per  cent,  on  their  expert,  and  more  than  7  per  cent,  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  an  American  port,  which  together  make  a  total  charge  of  28  per  cent.  The 
fmuggler  thus  has  an  advantage  over  the  Spanilh  merphant  who  trades  legally  of  20 
per  cent.,  without  reckoning  the  profit  which  he  draws  from  the  precious  articles  with 
which  he  is  furhiflied  for  his  returns,  or  the  metals  which  he  receives,  without  paying 
the  export  duty. 

To  place  the  Spanifli  merchant,  therefore,  upon  a  par  with  the  foreign  contraband 
trader,  government  fhould  exafl:  no  more  than  6  per  cent,  on  all  merchandize  fhipped 
to  New  Spain.  Without  this  meafure,  how  is  it  poflible  that  it  can  compete  with  the 
Englifli,  who  export  all  their  manufactured  goods  in  peace  free  of  duty,  and  in  wartime 
with  a  convoy  duty  only  of  3  or  4  per  cent.,  a  modus  not  equal  to  the  difference  of 
infurance  which  veflels  navigating  under  other  flags  mull  pay ;  with  the  French,  who 
fince  the  revolution  pay  no  duties  on  exportation  ;  with  the  Dutch,  whofe  export  dues 
are  not  more  than  1  per  cent. ;  or  with  the  Danes,  who  have  a  free  port  in  St.  Thomas. 

Still  fmaller  imports  fliould  be  levied  on  goods  fhipped  for  the  Spanifli  iflands,  and 
all  the  immediately  contiguous  coafts,  for  the  purpofe  of  counterbalancing  the  facility 
for  fmuggling,  which  their  pofition  affords. 

On  the  other  hand,  heavier  duties  might  be  impofed  on  merchandize  (hipped  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  fomewhat  even  additional  upon  thofe  deftined  for  Peru :  contraband 
entries  being  much  lefseafy  at  the  firft  of  thefe  colonies  fince  the  deftruttion  of  the  co- 
lony of  San  Sagramento,  fituated  oppofite  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  being  alraoft  null  in 
Peru  and  Chili. 

As  for  Spanifli  merchandize,  perhaps  it  would  be  beft  that  the  duty  on  export  thereof 
fliould  at  moft  not  exceed  2  per  cent.  Poflibly  the  diminution  of  revenue  which  this 
would  appear  to  threaten  the  treafury  with,  might  be  obje&ed  to  by  government,  not 
yet  perfuaded  of  the  tvuth  which  in  fo  keen  a  manner  was  exprefled  by  Swift ;  that  in 
the  arithmetic  of  taxes,  titjo  and  two  do  not  always  make  four.  But  if  from  this  redu&ion, 
of  unpleafant  afpeft  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  refult  fliould  be,  that  the  articles  which 
commerce  wafts  to  the  Indies  in  a  contraband  manner  fliould  take  the  legal  channel, 
government  would  not  be  long  in  finding  that  by  lofing  a  part  of  her  revenue,  flie  would 
almoft  annihilate  fmuggling,  vivify  her  trade,  and  of  moft  cpnfequence  of  all,  fecure 
the  preformation  of  her  colonies,  greatly  rifked  by  the  clandeftine  and  continual  commu; 
nicatiop  which  they  maintain  with  foreign  nations.  - 

Moreover,  the  Spanifli  government  fliould  bear  in  mind,  that  it  has  to  provide  for  •« 
the  military  and  civil  ad  mini  ft  ration  of  its  colonies,  for  the  expence  of  public  works,  of 
charitable  inflitutions,  and,  in  fliort,  for  all  important  charges;  that  thefe  expencesare 
very  far  from  being  covered  by  the  revenue  of  its  mines;  that  trade  is  the  only  profit  * 
\\  hich  Spain  draws  from  her  pofleflions ;  and  that  fliould  fbe  be  ruined  by  fmuggling, 
jhe  will  be  obliged  to  abandon  them  for  want  of  means  to  anfwer  the  coft  of  their  de- 
pendency. Even  this  might  not  eventually  be  materially  injurious  to  her  ;  but  fince 
her  glory,  whether  well  or  ill  underftood,  prefcribes  to  her  the  preservation  of  them, 
let  her  ftudy  to  avoid  the  rocks  againft  which  thefe  pofleflions,  more  brilliant  than  u fe- 
tal, are  deftined  to  ftrike  at  fome  future  period, 

r     .  -5  Even 
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Even  if  there  ihould  exift  a  mode  of  preventing  fmuggling  compatible  with  the  refer- 
vation  of  the  duties  as  they  are  at  prefent,  (U11  ought  the  government  to  letfon  theim- 
pediments  to  the  free  courfc  of  commerce  ;  as  fuch  a  meafure  would  increafe  con- 
fumption,  and  confequenrly  benefit  Spain.  It  already  fees  that,  in  fpite  of  prohibition 
a  mariufaftory  of  coarfe  cloths  has  been  eftablifhed  in  the  province  of  Quito,  and  others 
of  ftained  cloths,  galoons,  hats,  and  different  articles  befidcs,  in  various  parts  of  New 
Spain.  Let  European  goods  arrive  there  at  a  moderate  price,  tbefe  would  fall  of  them* 
felves.  Allow  the  colonifts  a  perfect  freedom  to  export  their  raw  articles  in  return,  and 
they  would  not  fuffer  by  changing  the  application  of  their  induftry.  Agriculture  of 
itfelf  is  fufficient  to  employ  all  their  hands,  and  procure  them  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  ; 
and,  with  the  fuperfluity  of  the  varied  and  valuable  productions  pf  their  foil,  Spain  might 
purchafe  the  produce  of  the  foil  and  induftry  of  the  refl  of  Europe.  Hence  would  arife 
a  commerce  of  barter,  equally  advantageous  to  both  worlds,  and  the  ties  between  the 
metropolis  and  her  colonies  be  drawn  more  dole,  by  the  effectuation  of  that  real  happi- 
nefs  which  nature  appears  to  have  intended.  She  has  bellowed  upon  Spanifh  America 
immenfe  woods,  vaft  countries  exceedingly  fertile,  and  a  difproportionate  population. 
In  fuch  a  country  manufa£tories  cannot  flourifh.  Every  thing  which  draws  its  inhabi- 
tants from  their  fields  and  cultivation,  has  for  a  lamentable  confequence  the  effedt  of 
concentrating  the  population  in  towns,  and  leaving  the  country  a  prey  to  wretchednefs. 

Thefe  ideas  have  occurred  to  me ;  and  whatever  may  be  laid  of  a  free  commerce, 
whether  its  advocates  or  its  opponents  be  right  or  wrong  in  their  affumptions,  -it  is  iiv 
conteftible  that  fince  its  eftablifhment  the  Spanifh  Indies  have  increafed  in  profperity.  It  is 
furthermore  afcertained  that  fmuggling  has  materially  diminifhed  fince  1788,  the  epoch 
of  the  outcry  that  was  raifed  againft  it.  As  a  proof,  the  returns  of  1791  have  been 
cited.  In  this  year  there  arrived  from  Mexico  and  Peru  22  millions  of  hard  dollars. 
Now  it  is  known  that  Mexico  yields  commonly  from  2 1  to  22  millions  annually,  and 
Peru  five  or  fix,  making  together  a  total  of  from  26  to  28  millions  *.    If  then  from  this 

» 

'  *  The  following  prefents  an  account,  drawn  from  good  authority,  of  tttc  product  of  the  mines  of  Spaniih 
America,  anterior  to  the  war  of  the  revolution,  which  interrupted  materially  the  connections  between  Spain 
and  -her  colonies. 

At  the  mint  of  Mexico^  in  17901  there  were  coined  in  gold  -  -  ••  622,044. 

In  (ilver  --.•.  ..,.„-  -         ,7»435>^44 

Total  18,057,6*8 

At  Lima,  in  1789,  were  coined,  in  gold  piaftres  -  -  -    •  765,76* 

in  filver  -  -  ,  •  -  -  3,570,000 

Total  4^35>76* 

Atid  fn  1790,  in  gold  and  filver  pfaft res               -               -             -                 -             -  5,162,240 
In  the  fame  year,  1790,  the  mines  of  Potofi  produced  2, 204  marks  of  gold,  which 

produced  299,246  piaftres,  and  462,609  of  fiWcr,  or  39923,176  5  making  together          -  4,222,422 

And  at  St.  Jago  de  Chili  in  gold  721,754,  and  in  filver  146,132  ;  together               -  867,886 

-  ■  "■    '        « 

General  Statement  for  1790. 

« 

Mexico  -  »  ■       m  -  18,057,688 

Lima  -  •  •  -  .  -  5*162,240 

Potofi                 -  n  *  „  .                 t  4,222,422 

Chili  -  -  *  •  267,886 

Sum 
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capital  it  be  computed  that  fomewhat  muft  remain  in  the  country  for  its  currency,  it 
will  be  evident  that  there  can  be  but  little  left  for  contraband  Exportation. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  admit  a  doubt  that  Spain  has  lately  furnifhed  America  with  a  faf 
gVeater  quantity  of  winls,  fruits*  and  other  produce,  as  well  as  of  manufafturcd  goods^ 
than  what  it  had  bccli  ufed  to  do,  or  that  produ£tions  before  unknown  have  been  re- 
turned ;  that  thofe  which  before  came  in  fmall  portions  are  furnifhed  plentcoufly,  fuch 
as  tobacco,  fugar  and  coffee ;  that  Cuba  particularly  has  notably  improved  notwith- 
(landing  at  prefent  it  be  wide  of  that  profperity  which  it  is  capable  of  attaining;  and 
laflly  that  communication  between  the  metropolis  and  her  colonies  has  become  in- 
finitely more  attive:  lett  his  fingle  faft  fuffice— 'Before  1778  the  fleet  and  the  gallions 
ufed  to  fail  every  three  years.  A  merchant  then  muft  neceffarily  have  been  fubje&ed 
to  <:onfiderable  expence,  and  to  an  infinity  of  trouble  in  order  to  obtain  permiflion  for 
his  vefl'el  to  form  a  part  of  the  expedition,  which  confided  of  no  more  than  14  or  15 
ihips.  tn  17919  89  veffels  were  difpatched  from  Spain  to  the  Indies.  Does  not  this 
at  once  arifwer  the  queftion  of  the  propriety  of  a  free  trade  ? 

At  firft  the  minifter  for  the  Indies  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  extend  free  commerce 
to  Mexico,  which  remained  for  eight  years  fubjed  to  the  ancient  regulations.  When 
he  efteemed  himfelf  juftified  from  the  numerous  data  with  which  he  was  furnifhed,  and 
'was  fatisfied  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  extending  a  fpecies  of  free  trade 
to  this  vaft  colony,  with  which  he  was  better  acquainted  than  any  of  the  reft,  he  caufed 
It  in  1786  to  participate  in  meafure  in  the  regulation  of  1778,  but  confined  the  an* 
hual  Tupply  of  merchandize  to  be  furnifhed  it,  to  6000  tons ;  whimfical  reftriffion ! 
which  evidences  the  predileftion  which  Galvefc  had  for  regulating  fyftems. 

I  had  a  clofe  acquaintance  with  this  ambitious  minifter.  He  was  exceedingly  laborious 
pcrfonally  difinterefted,  and  poffeffed-  fome  talent ;  but  with  thefe,  his  manners  wens 
repulfive,  and  he  affumed  all  the  confequence  of  a  vifcier.  It  is  true  he  had  all  the  pow- 
er, without  at  the  fame  time  running  the  hazard  of  an  Ottoman  minifter,  and  Charles  HI. 
had  an  entire  confidence  in  him.  This  monarch*  truly  virtuous*  had  fome  peculiarities } 
lie  looked  upon  himfelf  as  a  great  taftician,  and  in  confequence  confidered  and  de* 
termined  every  thing  that  regarded  the  army  and  military  plans.  As  for  the  other  de- 
partments, that  of  his  confeience  inclufive,  he  blindly  fubmitted  them  to  the  manage* 
ment  of  thofe  he  had  charged  with  them ;  and  none  of  the  minifters  profited  more  by 
this  conceflion  than  Galvez,  who  pretended  at  all  times  a  difference  to  xhzfuperiyr  in- 
telligence of  the  fovereign.  Marfhal  Duras  became  acquainted  with  him  during  his 
embafly  in  Spain,  and  appointed  him  advocate  for  the  French  nation  \  this  was  not  an 
idle  appointment  then  at  Madrid,  although  it  has  latterly  been  fuppreffed.  It  clofely 
confteded  him  with  the  French,  and  their  ambaflador.  Poffibly  a  near  examination 
into  our  charafler  may  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  forming  a  favourable  opinion  of  us, 
than  a  flight  acquaintance.  However  that  may  be*  notwithftanding  the  frequent  com* 
munications  he  had  with  the  French,  he  entertained  towards  them  an  averfion,  that  he 
but  illdifguifed  beneath  the  veil  of  friendly  profeflions.  Mr.  d'Olfun  threw  this  lean 
carp  into  the  fifh-pond.  He  recommended  him  ftrongly  to  the  Marquis  de  Grimaidi, 
who  in  1763  took  the  port  folio  of  foreign  affairs*  and  to  Charles  III.  himfelf  whom  he 


Sum  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Spanish  America  in  the  year  1790  -        .     -  28,310,236 

Of  which  in  gold  there  were  not  more  than  *  «.  4,020,000 

But  which  does  not  include  the  produce  of  the  mines  discovered  in  the  Vlccroyalty  of  St.  Afiinor  of  thofe 
cf  Buenos  Ayrcs,of  which  in  1790  theie  were  thiity  of  gold,  and  twenty  i'even  of  fiber,  feven  of  copper, 
two  of  tin  -9  and  (even  of  lead,  hut  what  refult  had  followed  the  working  of  them  had  not  come  to  hand. 

followed 
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followed  from  Naples  to  Madrid.  He  greatly  contributed  towards  obtaining  for  Galvez 
an  important  commiffion  to  Mexico,  where  he  fhewed  bis  domineering  and  enterpriz- 
ing  fpirit,  and  where,  intoxicated  with  power  and  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  an  ex- 
tremely laborious  miffion,  he  became  a  prey  to  -a  malady,  which  was  accompanied  and 
Succeeded  by  many  a£ts  of  infanity.  On  his  return  he  was  rewarded  for  his  pains,  and 
revenged  for  the  inculpations  on  every  head  which  had  preceded  Jiim  in  Europe,  by  an 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Minifter  for  India ;  that  is  to  fay  by  an  appointment,  which 
,  gave  him  a  more  extenfive  and  unlimited  authority  than  his  pofTeffed  by  any  individual, 
not  himfelf  a  fovereign,  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe.  In  this  fituatiou  he  retained 
towards  Mr.  d'Oflun  the  exterior  of  gratitude,  towards  the  French  nation  at  leaft  the 
language  of  attachment #.  Yet  of  >this  nation  he  entertaiaed  a  jealoufy  and  antipathy 
which  he  demonstrated  on  more  than  one  occafion.  His  defpotic  nature  was  liable  to 
irritation  at  the  flighted  contradiction.  His  adminiftration  feemed  to  be  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  with  which  no  one  could  touch  with  impunity.  Whofoever  fhould  prefume 
to  reveal  or  pry  into  its  fprings  became  at  the  inftant  a  viper  in  his  eyes.  He  cbuld 
fcarcely  ever  forgive  Robinfon  for  publifhing  his  work  on  America.  He  conftantly  re- 
tarded the  tranilation  of  it,  under  pretext  that  he  could  not  have  it  appear  without  a 
correftion  of  certain  errors  with  which  it  was  replete,  and  which  in  a  fupplement  to  the 
work,  admirable  in  fome  refpefts  according  to  his  own  allowance,  he  himfelf  would 
refute  by  a  ftatement  of  fafts.  Before  he  had  completed  this  work,  perhaps  before  he 
had  ever  ferioufly  thought  of  it,  he  died.  As  for  the  philofophical  hiftory  of  Raynal,  as 
often  as  it  was  mentioned  to  him,  it  put  him  in  a  rage.  I  myfelf  have  heard  him  break 
.out  into  imprecations  againfl:  certain  Frenchmen,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  an  al- 
lowance granted  them  for  a  temporary  refidence  on  the  coalt  of  Cumana,  to  introduce 
fome  copies  of  that  infernal  work* 

Galvez  difplayed  the  fame  imperious  and  violent  character  in  every  branch  of  his  x 
vaft  ad  mini  ft  ration.  That  he  was  extremely  diligent  cannot  be  denied,  nor  that  he  had 
a  refolute  inclination  to  effe£t  the  reform  of  abufes,  and  oppreflive  regulations.  But  ' 
among  the  mod  enlightened  Spaniards  it  is  queftionable,  whether  during  his  adminiftra- 
tion  he  effected  mod  good,  or  harm,  for  the  Spanifh  Indies.  What  however  is  cer- 
tain, he  created. in  them,  much  againfl:  his  inclinations,  a  difpofition  to  independence. 
Too  defirous  of  proving  that  an  able  minifter  might  render  them  productive  to  the  re- 
venue of  the  metropolis,  to  which  for  a  long  time  they  had  been  a  burthen ;  by  an  en- 
creafe  of  taxes,  and  a  bad  choice  of  colteftors,  he  provoked  an  infurre&ion  in  1781, 
at  Santa Fi ;  and  one  fhortly  after  (till  more  ferious  in  Peru.  The  latter  was  not  terminated 
but  by  having  recourfe  to  bloody  meafures,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  intrepid  chief 
of  the  rioting  band  Tapacameros.  And  what  inftant  did  he  choofe  for  irritating  and 
opprefling  the  Spanifli  colonies  ?  The  very  moment  in  which,  for  motives  of  no  greater 
weight,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  rebelled  againfl:  and  deferted  her  mother  country. 

*  Galvez,  a  man  of  real  talent,  and  who  knew  better  than  M.  de  Bourgoing  the  chara&er  of  the  nation 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  who  from  his  minute  attention  to  colonial  affairs  wan  competent  to  judge  of  the 
remedies  for  the  diforders  which  exiiled  in  the  colonics*  previous  to  his  adminiftration,  and  the  proper  time 
for  application  of  them  ;  M.  Galvez,  who  was  aa  well  a  man  of  fenfe  and  keen  discrimination,  and  had  a  near 
acquaintance  with  that  nation  whofe  character  is  more  mining  than  valuable,  and  truly,  and  not  only  proba- 
bly, better  calculated  for  a  (light  acquaintapce  than  a  near  infpe&ion ;  this  M.  Galvez  had  a  well  founded 
.  srverfion  towards  the  French.  This  carp,  which  the  French  ambaffador  threw  when  lean  into  the  pond,  with 
intention  when  fatted  to  fcrve  up  at  table,  although  thankful  to  his  benefactor,  became  foon  not  only  a  fat 
but  an  old  fifti;  and  the  French  found  him  continually  too  cunning  to  be  taken  by  the  nets  they  caft  for  him; 
he  was  too  little  of  a  glutton  to  feize  the  tempting,  baits  with  which  they,  fought  to  hook  him ;  and  too 
little  fenfitive  to  be  tickled  out  of  the  water. 

vol.  v.  3  q  For 
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For  the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  and  collecting  the  n£w  taxes  he  had  laid  on  the  peopte* 
fixtecn  thoufand  officers  were  employed,  whofe  falaries  and  mifapplications  abforbed 
all  their  receipts,  Notwithftanding  this,  he  boafted  with  unblufliing  front,  that  he  had 
augmented  the  revenue  of  Spanifli  America  from  five  millions  of  piaftres  to  1 8,  the  while 
towards  the  end  of  his  adminiftration,  government  was  obliged  to  fend  remittances  "of 
money  (fttuados)  to  the  Philippines,  to  Porto  Rico,  to  Santo  Domingo,  to  Louifiana 
arid  fomctimes  even  to  the  Havannah. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  mull  be  granted,  that  he  fuccefsfully  laboured  at  enlivening 
commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  Spaniih  Indies;  that  La  Trinidad,  Lmjifiana,  the  Phi- 
lippines, and  particularly  Mexico,  owe  to  him  the  dawn  of  their  profperity.  1  fhall  trace 
a  rapid  (ketch  of  what  he  has  effe&ed  for  thefe  colonies,  or  at  leaft  of  the  beneficial  al- 
terations contemporary  with  his  adminiftration. 


Chap,  VIII. — M&afures  adopted  with  regard  to  Louifiana.— Of  the  cejjion  of  Santa  Do- 
mingo to  France.^— Recent  profperity  of  Trinidad  '—Treaty  of  Spain  for  the  fupply  of 

negroes.  '      .    - 

From  the  moment  Louifiana  was  ceded  by  the  French  to  Spain,  the  court  of  Madrid, 
which  to  fubjugate  this  colony  had  employed  fuch  vigorous  meafures  as  could  not  fail 
to  render  its  yoke  odious,  endeavoured  to  foften  its  fate  by  granting  to  the  inhabitants 
fuch  privileges  as  were  calculated  to  infure  their  profperity.  In  1768,  it  was  enafted, 
that  merchandize  going  from  Spain  to  Louifiana,  and  the  productions  received  from 
that  colony,  fhould  be  exempt  from  all  duties  of  exportation ;  and  that  the  produce  of 
the  colony  fhould  pay  a  duty  of  but  four  per  cent,  upon  entering  Spain.  But  as  thofe 
in  the  greateft  abundance,  fuch  as  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  particularly  furs,  could 
not  find  a  great  fale  in  Spain,  it  was  agreed  that  French  veflels  might  load  with  them  at 
New  Orleans,  but  that  they  fhould  arrive  there  in  ballaft.  This  reftri&ion  wasfo  fre- 
quently eluded,  that  the  Spanifh  government  faw  the  neceffity  of  taking  it  off,  convinced 
that  the  ftfrs,  {kins,  &c.  of  Louifiana  could  but  be  exchanged  for  goods  manufa&ured 

in  France. 

The  regulation  of  1778,  in  addition  to  the  other  privileges  of  Louifiana,  exempted 
all  furs  from  duty  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  Afterwards  in  1782,  Penficoh  and  Weft 
Florida  being  added  to  the  Spanifli  poffeffions  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  it  was  eftablifhed, 
that  for  ten  years,  reckoning  from  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,,  fliips  fhould  be  per- 
mitted to  fail  from  French  ports  to  Louifiana  and  Penficola.  And  bring  back  returns 
of  all  the  produ&ions  of  the  two  colonies,  that  the  articles,  as  well  exported  as  im- 
ported, fhould  pay  a  duty  of  no  more  than  fix  per  cent.;  that  in  cafe  of  neceffity  the  in- 
habitants, fhould  be  permitted  Xo  furnifh  themfelves  with  provisions  from  the  French 
American  iflands ;  and  that  the  negroes,  which  they  might  procure  from  friendly  colo- 
nies fhould  enter  their  ports  duty  free.  The  regulation  exprefsly  mentioned,  that  the 
foreign  merchandize  received  at  Louifiana  fhould  be  for  its  own  confumption  only. 
This  reftri&ion  was  in  courfe  evaded  j  for  confidering  the  numerous  expeditions  made  to 
New  Orleans  in  confequence  of  the  regulation,  many  fpeculators  would  have  been  ruin- 
ed, had  their  cargoes  had  no  other  market  than  that  of  Louifiana.    * 

This  regulation  of  1782  foon  made  fome  addition  to  it  nceflary ;  the  people  of  Loui- 
fiana were  to  form  no  commercial  connexions  but  with  France.  Had  the  French  been 
able  to  furnifh  them  with  all  the  articles  they  required,  they  would  have  deprived  the 
contraband  traders  of  any  benefit  from  fraudulent  commerce  by  way  of  Florida,  and 

the 
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the  north  of  the  Miffifippi,  and  would  have  procured  at  an  eafy  rate  the  furs,  beaver 
(kins,  and  other  productions  of  Louifiana.  But  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  con- 
fumed  certain  foreign  merchandize  not  produced  by  France,  fuch  as  Silefian  linens,  Eng- 
lifh  chintzes,  &c.  in  order  to  fecure  the  whole  profit  of  this  new  arrangement  to  the 
French,  it  was  neceflary  to  obtain  from  the  French  government  an  allowance  for  the  free 
importation  of  thefe  articles,  which  might  afterwards  have  been  (hipped  from  the  ports 
of  that  kingdom  immediately  to  Louifiana.  The  Spaniih  minifter  confided  this  nego- 
tiation to  M.  Maxent,  father-in-law  to  general  Galvez,  a  man  whom  that  minifter  had 
reafon  in  priding,  himfelf  at  being  connected  with,  a  man  who  in  the  American  war  dis- 
played great  brilliancy  of  talent,  who  had  paved  the  way  for  the  profperity  of  Louifiana 
by  the  mildnefs  and  wifdom  of  his  adminiflration,  and  who  afterwards,  promoted  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  was  by  a  premature  death  fnatched  from  his  country  and  a 
truly  interesting  family.  The  French  government,  fearful  of  injuring  the  revenues  of 
the  country,  declined  the  propofals  of  Mr.  Maxent ;  and  the  court  of  Madrid  was'  ob- 
liged to  extend  to  other  ports,  fuch  as  Oftend,  Amfterdam,  Genoa,  &c.  a  privilege 
which  at  firft  had  been  referved  for  thofe  of  France,       ,  .      • 

This  circum fiance  however  did  not  hinder  the  French  from  enjoying  almoft  the  whole 
of  the  commerece  of  Louifiana,  up  to  the  period  of  the  rupture  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. They  even  mantained  two  commifiaries  in  the  colony  for  the  purpofe  of  Superin- 
tending the  interefts  of  their  merchants. 

The  ftate  of  Louifiana  is  not  materially  changed  from  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  its 
ceflion  to  Spain.  Its  capital  at  that  time  contained  5  or  6000  inhabitants.  In  1793  it 
did  not  contain  more  than  8000,  exclufive  of  negroes,  the  number  of  whom  through- 
out the  colony  amounted  to  about  25,000  :  that  of  the  whole  of  the  colonifts  might  be 
reckoned  about  20,000 :  the  majority  of  which  are  French.  If  the  perfons  employed 
by  government  both  civil  and  military  be  excepted,  who  are  Spanifti,  few  others  of  that 
nations  are  to  be  met  with.  The  Americans  have  formed  eftabli  foments  at  Natchez, 
where  they  have  introduced  Englifh  cultivation  with  fuccefs:  and  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mifliflipi  are  fome  Germans,  who  next  to  the  Americans  are  the  bed  farmers 
in  the  colony. 

The  extent  of  cultivated  land  in  Louifiana  is  y€t  very  confined ;  tobacco  and  indigo 
are  the  only  articles  which  -have  yet  attained  any  high  degree  of  profperity.  No  never- 
thelefs  before  the  war  witn  France  it  had  a  handfome  portion  of  export  trade,  the 
amount  may  be  computed  at  8,400,000  leones  (3 50,0001. )annually.  But  excepting  a 
part  which  certain  avaricious  governors  are  faid  to  take  in  this  trade,  the  reft  is  confined  to 
foreign  merchants,  who  only  eftablifh  themfelves  at  New  Orleans  for  the  purpofe  of 
acquiring  fortunes ;  and  afterwards  return  to  their  native  country :  woeful  circumftance, 
which  depriving  this  colony  of  capital  without  which  nothing  can  be  undertaken,  de- 
prives it  of  the  means  of  difplaying  the  advantages  with  which  it  has  been  favoured  by 
nature. 

Thefe  advantages  are  fo  numerous  and  brilliant,  that,  when  known,  one  is  induced 
m  to  pardon  our  forefathers  for  having  been  led  aftray  by  the  deceptive  illufionsof  the  Mif- 
fifippi fcheme.    Let  the  rapid  (ketch  here  ad^ticed  ferve  for  framing  a  judgment  of  them. 

Louifiana  is  fituated  in  one  of  the  fined  climates.  It  is  watered  through  the  whole 
of  its  length  by  a  river,  which  adds  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  which  at  its 
mouth  prefents  an  immenfe  outlet  for  all  the  J^roduftions  it  nourifhes  in  its  courfe.  t 

At  the  head  of  thefe  is  to  be  placed  tobacco,  which  is  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of 
Maryland  or  Virginia.  Of  this  article  3,ooo,ooolbs.  are  annually  exported  on  account 
of  the  King  of  Spain  j  which,  at  5d.  per  lb.  amount  to  61,250/. 
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The  indigo  of  Louifiana  is  equally  good  Avith  that  of  St.  Domingo,  and  confequently 
*  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Carolina.   Before  the  war  with  France  and  Spain  a  great  quan- 
tity was  exported  to  France;  the  amount  of  its  annual  produce  was  computed  to  be 
jop,ooolbs.  weight,  'which  at  5s.  6d.  per  lb.  gives  for  its  value  137*500/. 

Skins,  for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  formed  a  principal  article  of  trade  from  Louifiana. 
-  From   1765  to    1778    it  was  computed  that  the  nature  of  the  annual  exportation 
amounted  to  166,600;  butthis  commerce  is  diminilbed  one  half  by  the  caufe  before 
noticed ;  the  merchants  having  no  fooner  enriched  themfelves  than  they  withdraw,  car- 
rying away  with  them  their  capitals,  which  are  abfolutely  neceflary  in  the  fur  and  fkir* 
trade.   The  favages,  with  whom  this  trade  is  raoft  beneficially  carried  oh,  are  the  Mif- 
fouries,  who  bring  the  produce  of  their  hunting  to  Saint  Louis,  a  village  the  inhabitants 
of  which  confift  principally  of  Frenchmen,  who  are  well  beloved  in  the  adjacent  diftrift. 
If  Louifiana  had  more  markets  to  fend  her  produ&ions  to,  (he  might  reap  great  be- 
nefit  from  the  collection  of  pitch,  and  tar,  of  an  excellent  quality ;  which  may  be  ob- 
tained in  large  quantities,  particularly  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

If  produces  as  well  an  immenfe  quantity  of  timber  for  Jhip  building.  The  value  of  its 
exports  of  mads,  fpars,  planking,  &c.  is  computed  at  35,000/.  annually,  befides  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  veffels,  and  even  of  .as  high  a  burthen  as  400  tons,  which  are  built  in  the 
Miffifippi,  and  which  are  equally  ftrong  and  cheap.  Its  cedar  is  of  the  fined  quality  ; 
green,  white,  and  red  oak  are  very  abundant,  and  remarkable  for  the  fize,  height,  and 
toughnefs  of  the  wood ;  their  cypreffes  make  excellent  mads,  and  to.  the  Weft  Indies 
they  fhip  prodigious  quantities  of  fhingles,  (lave?,  and  boards.  .They  {hip  annually  for 
the  Havannah  ioo,coo  cafes  of  fugar ;  and  employ  near  500  faw  mills,  of  two  faws  each, 
which  work  by  the  rife  and  fall  of  tide. 

Immenfe  flocks,  and  herds,  furnifh  th^m  with  a  fuperfluity  of  meat,  and  already 
form  a  confiderable  branch  of  trade,  in  the  exportation  of  bides  and  tallow.  Finally 
they  could  export,  if  they  had  a  market,  a  number  of  horfes,  vegetable  wax,  wool,  hemp, 
and  even  filk.  I  ftiall  fay  nothing  of  rice,  peas,  maize,  &c.  of  which  but  fmall  quan- 
tities are  exported,  which  however  if  added  to  the  naval  (lores  may  collectively  be  va- 
lued at  17,00c/.  flerling.  "" 

The  French- trade  before  the  ceffion  of  Louifiana  to  France,  employed  fix  veffels,. 
laden  with  indigo,  (kins,  and  dollars  for  the  metropolis,  more  than  fixty  fmall  veffels 
between  New  Orleans,  and  San  Domingo,'  and  fome  few  to  Martinicoand  Guadaloupe,. 
laden  with  wood,  rice,  pulfe,  pitch,  tar,  tobacco,  and  particularly  piaiters*  and  which 
carried  back  all  defcriptions  of  European  goods,  and  negroes. 

It  \$  at  firft  fight  an  inexplicable  phenomenon,  with  all  thefe  advantages,  that  a  colony 
fo  hignly  favoured  by  nature,  and  for  which  Spain  while  it  was  in  her  power,  byleflen* 
ing  the  duties  fo  much  beneath  what  her  other  ftates  were  taxed  at,  and  by  other  privr- 
liges  granted,  fo  greatly  aflifted,  fhould  have  made  fo  little  progrefs.  It  has  now  changed 
its  mafter,  and  there  remains  to  be  feen  if  in  other  hands,  and  with  more  attention  ta 
the  advantages  to  be  derived,  its  race  to  the  goal  of  profperity  be  not  as  fleet  as  before 
it  was  tardy.  The  Americans  appear  deftined  to  force  Louifiana  at  Ifcngth  to  fulfil  the 
purpofe  of'  nature.  Already  fettled  upon  the  great  river  Miffifippi,  and  upon  the  Met 
fouri  and  the  Ohio,  whofe  tributary  dreams  increafe  its  fea  of  waters,  they  folicited  with 
threatening  impatience  a  right  of  paflage  to  the  ocean,  which  the  regulating  fyftem  of 
the  Spanifti  government  refufed ;  and  which  early  or  late  they  mult  have  forced ;  when, 
Spain  in  1735  at  length  conceded  it  to  them. 

This  meafure,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  weftera  ftates  of  America,  and  fecured 
their  fuccefc  muft  naturally  tend  to  augment  amazingly  the  profperity  of  Louifiana. 
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v  New  Orleans  muft  become  the  depot  for  the  goods  which  they  have  to  export,  as  well  as 
%  for  thofe  which  they  may  require,  and  confequently  become  a  place  of  permanent  attrac- 
tion to  fpeculators;  and  the  example  of  this  fecundating  activity  cannot  fail  to  enliven 
the  whole  colofty^  The  Englifh  government  was  greatly  pleafed  with  the  conceflion 
made  by  Spain.  The  Miflifippi,  obferved  their  orators,  comes  from  the  North  Weft,  the 
Ohio  which  falls  into  it  from  the  North  Eaft.  Both  traverfe  countries  which  are  no  . 
where  furpafled  in  *  fertility,  countries  which  produce  abundance  of  wood  fit  for  the 
conftruttion  of  mills,  and  houfes  fuch  as  oak,  [fir,  elm,  arvd  walnut  tree.  This  wood 
by  defcending  the  riven*  to  their  mouth  will  arrive  cheap  at  the  Englifh  iflands.  Thefe 
iflands  moreover  may  receive  by  the  fame  channel  as  far  as  from  Pittsburg  in  the  fame 
latitude  as  New  York,  wheat,  and  iron,  with  which  they  could  not  be  fupplied  from 
New  york  itfelf,  or  Philadelphia,  but  at  a  much  higher  rate.  In  one  word,  the  open- 
ing of  the  Miffifippi  infuring  fufficient  fliipments  of  -grain  for  the  confumption  of 
her  iflands  will  difpenfe  England  from  the  neceflity  of  provifioning  them,  and  greatly 
extend  at  the  fame  time  the  difFufion  of  her  manufa&ures.  Should  experience  juftify 
the  favourable  conje&ures  of  the  Britifh  miniftry,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  treaty  by 
which  the  Prince  "of  the  Peace  and  Mr.Pinckney  terminated  a  very  knotty  negociation  in 
1795,  after  thirteen  years  difcuffion,  will  have  poffefled  the  Angularity  in  diplomatic 
annals,  of  haying  been  direfted  againft  no  one,  and  advantageous  to  all. 

Had  Louifiana  continued  fubjeft  to  the  Spanifh,  in  all  human  probability  it  w^uld 
have  reaped  advantage  from  the  hajipy  change  in  its  relations,  and  might  by  its  coii- 
neftions  with  France  have  been  of  more  aftual  benefit  than  if  it  formed  a  part  of  its 
v  colonies ;  we  may  at  any  rate  be  fatisfied  with  our  having  abided  by  the  treaty  of  Bafle^f 
and  being  content  with  the  ceffion  of  the  Spanifh  part  of  St.  Domingo. 

Spain,  on  her  fide,  in  yielding  It,  made  no  painful  facrifice  :  to  her  it  was  rather 
burthenfome  than  beneficial.  It  is  well  known  that  within  the  century  preceding  1784, 
it  had  been  a  net  expence  to  her  of  17  millions  of  piafters;  arid  that  latterly  itcoft  her 
200,000  hard  dollars  annually.  In  afluming  this  fum,  which  I  have  efpecial  reafons  for 
deeming  correct,  it  does  not  appear  that  I  exceed  the  idea  which  enlightened  people  had 
entertained  of  its  amount,  fince  M.  Moreau  de  St.  Mery  in  his  valuable  work  on  this, 
ifland,  rates  it  at  1 ,700,000  livres,  or  upwards  of  300,000  dollars,  Notwithftanding 
the  Spanifh  part  of  the  ifland  was  double  the  extent  of  ours,  its  population  at  the  period 
adverted  ^o  did  not  amount  to  more  than  100,000  fouls,  of  which  fcarcely  3000  negroes 
followed  agriculture ;  nor  did  the  inhabitants  even  ten  years  later,  according  to  St.  Mery, 
furpafs  100,000  of  free  men,  and  15,000  flaves.  'It  poflefled  fcarcely  any  other  culti- 
vated lands  than  fuch  as  were  tilled  by  our  run-a-way  negroes.  This  colony  may  on  the 
eftablifhment  of  power  in  the  Weft  India  iflands  become  in  our  hands  of  more  value 
than  the  whole  of  our  Antilles.  None  of  the  valuable  produ&ions  of  America  are 
foreign  to  its  foil.  It  is  capable  of  yeilding  as  much  tobacco  and  fugar  as  Cuba  j  as 
Nmuch  of  coffee  and  cotton  as  our  former  part  of  St.  Domingo  was  accuftomed  to  do ;. 
better  cocoa  even  than  that  of  the  Caraccas  ;  but  all  its  productions,  although  for  the 
moft  part  indigenous,  are  fmail  in  quantity  at  prefent  in  this  colony,  after  having  been 
formerly  to  plentiful,  that  in  cocoa  atone  St.  Domingo  furniflied  a  fufficiency  for  the 
entire  confumption  of  Spain.  There  are  two  diftri&s  oil  this  part  of  the  ifland  well 
adapted  to  the  rearing-  of  flieep,  many  fuitable  l;o  horned  cattle,  its  territory  is  well 
watered  in  every  refpect,  and  of  an  uneven  furface.  To  conclude,  four  of  its  ports, 
San*  Domingo,  Samana,  Port  de  Plata,  and  Monto  Chrijlo,  are  well  adapted  for  the  re- 
ception and  exportation  of  its  produce* 
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From  the  foregoing  (ketch  it  will  be  at  once  concluded  that  this  new  colony  acquired 
by  the  treaty  of  Bafle  is  Angularly  favoured  by  nature,  but  at  the  fame  time  all  remains 
to  be  done ;  and  confequently,  the  advantages  which  the  French  may  reap  from  it,  can 
be  looked  for  only  at  a  very  diftant  period. 

This  at  the  fame  time  is  all  that  can  be  granted  to  thofe  who  blame  the  policy  of  our 
making  this  new  acquifition,  and  among  their  number  it  cannot  be  difputed  that  there- 
are  fome  who  like  M.  Moreau  de  St.  Mery  reafon  with  much  plaufibility  and  from  in- 
controvertable  fa&s.  With  them  we  are  difpofed  to  agree  that  the  French  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo  will  gain  by  its  incorporation  with  -the  Spanifh  part,  neither  any  confiderable 
means  of  defence,  nor  perhaps  a  greater  fecurity  for  its  navigation  in  time  of  war ;  but 
at  the  fame  time,  we  cannot  fliare  their  apprehenfions  of  feeing  the  means  of  fubfif- 
tence  diminifli  in  confequence  on  the  ancient  French  colony.  From  the  evidence  of  a 
century  paft,  of  what  in  this  refpeft  has  taken  place  between  the  Friench  colonifts  and 
the  Spaniards^  it  is  evident,  that  the  fupply  of  cattle  afforded  by  the  Spanifh  part  of  the 
ifland  to  the  other  mull  neceffarily  be  precarious  as  long  as  it  is  dependant  upon  foreign 
governors  and  adminiftrators,  with  whom  the  rulers  of  the  French  could  make  no 
other  than  provincial  and  imperfeft  ftipulations,  for  the  obfervance  of  which  no  gua- 
rantee was  afforded  :  whereas  in  the  prefent  ftate  it  will  be  poffible  to  make  permanent, 
anjl  ft  net  regulations,  which  will  fecure  our  ancient  colony  againft  this  inconvenience. 

In  vain  do  they  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  acceptance  of  this  colony  is  impolitic, 
aflume,  in  oppofition,  that  Africa  muft  be  depopulated  to  fupply  it  with  the  million  of 
negroes  neceflary  to  open  the  foil,  a  difficulty  of  no  lefs  magnitude  would  remain  to  be 
overcome  in  finding  capital  for  fuch  an  immenfe  undertaking ;  particularly  after  the 
horrible  commotion  which  has  occurred,  and  which  will  leave  fo  much  to  regenerate 
in  the  former  French  colony.  To  them  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  French  government 
lie  under  no  obligation  to  effeft  the  amelioration  of  the  whole  colony  at  once ;  and  that 
in  faft  the  means  to  be  employed  are  not  of  the  defcription  that  they  appear  to  indicate ; 
fince  from  the  folemn  abjuration  of  the  flave  trade  which  has  been  made  in  France,  it 
is  deprived  of  the  means  of  confecrating  the  Spanifh  part  of  St.  Domingo,  to  that 
fpecRs  of  cultivation,  which,  apparently,  cannot  be  undertaken  without  the  afliftanceof 
negroes ;  tfiat  there  are  other  modes  of  rendering  produftive  a  ccjuntry,  which  by  their 
own  allowance  prefents  fo  manyrefources,  and  that  in  the  interval  of  the  government 
becoming  occupied  with  its  improvement  on  a  more  extenfive  fcale,  nothing  oppofes 
its  beginning  to  populate  and  clear  it,  by  inviting  to  it  the  numerous  French  families 
who  have  been  ruined  by  the  revolution,  and  the  numerous  wanderers  from  every 
country  to  whom  all  places  are  alike,  when  their  diftrefs  may  find  alleviation,  or  their 
fituation  in  life  be  varied  for  the  better.  Thefe  new  colonifts,  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  climate,  by  the  advantages  which  its  incorporation  with  the  French  republic  holds 
out  to  them,  and  by  the  cheapnefs  with  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  purchafe  un- 
cleared lands,  would  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  profperity  of  the  country,  fcarcely  yet 
inhabited,  without  its  becoming  neceflary  to  depopulate  Africa,  or  empty  the  national 
exchequer. 

This  momentous  queftion  of  the  policy  of  the  acquifition  of  the  former  Spanifh  part 
of  Sr.  Domingo,  has  been  treated  by  both  fides  with  that  exaggeration  which  disfigures 
every  thing  by  its  attempt  at  embellifhment,  and  predifts  confequences  which  never 
happen.  Ononehand  it  is  affirmed,  that  this  acquisition  will  ruin  the  French  colony; 
that  the  Spanifh  inhabitants  will  leave  their  quarters;  the  meadows  whereon  they 
graze  the  cattle,  without  which  the  French  cannot  fubfift-,  will  be  either  abandoned  or 
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appropriated  to  cultivation,  and  the  colony  will  perifh  for  want  in  the  midfl  of  its  plan- 
tations of  fugar  and  coffee.  Again,  how  can  the  forces  of  one  fingle  power  protett  fo 
vaft  an  extent  of  £oaft  ?  What  a  robbery  mud  it  not  occafion  the  forces  of  the  metro- 
polis, .which  fo  much  requires  her  power  at  home!  What  an  unwife  appropriation  of 
that  treafure  which  ftie  herfelf  is  in  fuch  need  of! 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  are  fond  of  embeilifhing  the  future,  reckon  upon  St.. 
Domingo  attaining  in  ten  years  fuch  a  degree  of  profperity  as  is  wholly  unexampl-ed  ; 
encreafing  the  imports  of  France  by  150  millions  of  livres,  and  affording  a  fupply  for 
the  neceffities  of  all  the  world.  Patriots  fo  eafily  alarmed,  difmifs  your  fombre  fancies ;. 
vifionaries  of  optimifm,  wake  from  your  fairy  dreams !  Neither  of  your  prognoflics 
bear  femblance  of  a  likely  feature.  You  have  feen  the  deftined  pairs,  whofe  amiable 
qualities,  whofe  apparent  fuitablenefs  for  each  other,  whofe  mutual  love  excite  fuch 
tender  intereft :  their  wedding  day  arrives,  how  ferious  the  ftate,  how  decifive  of  their 
future  deftiny  !  You  exclaim,  "  on  this  inftant  depends  their  happinefs  or  their  mifery". 
The  fentence  is  erroneous  :  they  are  deceived  as  well  as  thofe  who  tell  them  fo.  They 
are  about  to  pafs  together  thirty  years;  of  their  lives  without  effe&ing  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  Thus  will  it  be  with  St.  Domingo,  and  with  a  crowd- of  fimilar  other 
cafes  from  which  great  wonders  are  expected,  or  great  difafters  apprehended* 

I  now  pafs  on  to  other  colonies  which  are  indebted  to  the  minifter  Galvez  for  at  leafl: 
the  dawn  of  their  regeneration. 

Trinidad  had  for  a  long  time  been  one  of  the  moft  unprofitable  of.  the  Spanifh  co- 
lonies.     Its  fituation  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  near  the  coaft  of  Terra 
Firma,  the  falubrity  of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  fcarce  opened  by  the  hufband- 
man,  and  the  excellence  of  fome  of  its  harbours,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  make  it  a 
valuable  poffeffion.      Galvez,  in  order  to  give  new  life  to  this  pallied  member  <5f  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  added  in  1776  the  ifland  of  Trinidad  to  the  department  of  the- 
company  of  Caracas.     In  1 778  it  was  included  in  the  new  regulation.      The  i*ext  year 
M.  d'Avalos,  intendant  of  the  province  of  Caracas,  confulted  and  encouraged  by  the 
minifter,  took  upon  hirafelf  to  people  and  fertilize  Trinidad.     A  Frenchman,  not  lefs 
a&ive  than  himfelf,   feconded  his  intentions :   this  was  M.  de  Saint  Laurent,  (fince 
known  by  the  name  of  Roume)  who  after  living  feveral  years  on  an  ifland  of  Granada,, 
where  he  has  acquired  general  efteem,  went  to  fettle  at  Trinidad.      He  was  previoufly 
acquainted  with  all  the  refources  of  the  ifland,   had  connexions  with  moft  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands,  and  poffeffed,  in  a  fuperior  degree,  the  talent  of  infpiring  confidence 
and  benevolence  by  his  eafy  manners,  and  his  honeft  bluntnefs.     M.  d'Avalos  deputed, 
him  to  procure  fettlers  for  the  ifland  of  Trinidad.  '  For  effe&ing  this  purpofe  he  pro— 
pofed  a  regulation,  which  M.  d'Avalos  publifhed  the  beginning  of  1780,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  confent  of  the  court,  and  it  produced  a  fpeedy  effect.   In  the  month  of  June 
1782,  there  were  a  hundred  and  feventy-four  families  of  new  colonifts,  who  had  brought 
with  them  a  thoufand  and  eighty-five  flaves,  and  had  begun  nearly  two  hundred  plan- 
tations of  fugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa.    However  the  greateft  part  of  the  emigrants,  upon 
whom  M.  d'Avalos  reckoned,  waited  until  the  court  of  Spain  (hould  make  a  formal 
avowal  of  the  promifed  privileges;  and  M.  de  St.  Laurent  came  in  1783  to  Europe  to- 
folicit  it.     He  was  not  fatisfied  with  his  reception  by  the  jealous  minifter,  who  wiflied. 
every  thing  fliould  proceed  from  himfelf,  and  could  ill  brook  that  any  thing  beneficial 
fhould  take  effeft'  at  the  inftigation  of  another.     To  juftify  the  promifes  he  had  made 
to  the  emigrants,  he  demanded  privileges  which  were  found  incompatible  with  the  laws 
of  the  Indies;  and  the  council,  the  depofitory  of  'thefe  laws,  oppofed  the  ancient  in- 
flexibility of  its  principles.     He  conceived  himfelf  to  pofiefs  a  right  to  the  acknowledge— 
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ments  of  Spain,  and  demanded  them  with  that  bluntnefs  which  fcorns-to  afk  for  jut- 
tice  in  thofe  accents  employed  in  the  felicitations  for  favours.  In  (hort  the  fate  of  Tri- 
nidad was  decided  without  his  occurrence  *.  < 

In  the  month  bf  November  1783,  a  royal  mandate  appeared  which  weakly  feconded 
the  advances  of  the  colony  to  profperity.  It  granted  to  the  new  colonifts,  a  pgrt  only 
of  the  privileges  which  St.  Laurent  had  judged  neceffary ;  it  allowed  them  a  free  trade 
with  the  French  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  Caribbees,  but  ftipulated  that  the  commerce 
fliould  be  carried  on  in  SpaniOi  VefTels. 

The  importation  of  negroes,  which  the  colony  wanted,  was  permitted  but  with  re- 
ftri&ions,  ftipulating  fimply  that  this  ifland  fhould  ferve  as  a  depofitory  for  all  thofe 
which  foreign  nations  fhould  bring  thither.  Spain  could  not  do  without  thefe  to  fur- 
xrifh  her  colonies.  At  the  expiration  of  the  famous  affiento,  which  the  Englifh  obtained 
at  the  peace  of  Ueretcht,  this  charge  was  transferred  to  a  company  which  had  made 
Porto  Rico  the  depofitory  of  all  the  negroes  it  bought.  The  contract  of  the  company 
expiring  in  1780,  Spain .  determined  on  importing  her  own  (laves.  With  this  view 
government  had  acquired  from  Portugal,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1778,  two  fmall 
iflands  near  the  coaft  of  Africa,  called  Annobon  and  Fernando  del  Po.  But,  befides 
their  being  badly  Situated  for  the  purpofe,  Spain  is  in  want  of  funds  which  are  efpe- 
cially  neceffary  for  the  negro  trade ;  (he  has  neither  veffels  properly  built  for  the  pur- 
pofe, nor  the  merchandize  fuitable  to  barter  for  negroes,  nor  failors  accuttomed  to 
the  traffic,  nor  furgeons  who  underfland  how  they  fhould  be  treated ;  and  until  fhe 
thus  becomes  upon  an  equality  with  the  nations  ufed  to  this  commerce,  fhe  will  be 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  their  affi (lance.  It  is  however  only  by  degrees  that  fhe  will 
.  be  perfuaded  of  this  truth.  Thus,  at  firft  fhe  had  recourfe  to  certain  foreigners,  who 
within  a  ftated  time  engaged  to  furnifh  her  with  a  limited  number  of  negroes.  Thefe 
partial  meafures  turning  out  inefficient  at  the  beginning  of  1789,  fhe  adapted  the  plan 
of  allowing  foreigners  as  well  as  Spaniards  the  liberty  of  importing  negroes  into  the 
colonies  of  St.  Domingo,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Caraccas.  In  the  month  of 
February  1791  fhe  extended  this  permiffion  to  two  years  longer,  and  included  Santa  Fi 
.  in  the  allowance.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year  appeared  a  proclamation  filter- 
ing natives  as  well  as  foreigners  for  fix  years  to  go  to  purchafe  negroes  wherever  they 
were  to  be  met  with  anddifembark  them  in  the  colonies  previoufly  mentioned,  as  well  as 
at  Buenos  Ay  res;  with  this  reftri&ion  only  on  foreigners,  th^t  their  veffels  on  their  arrival 
on  the  Spanifh  coafts  fhould  contain  no  other  lading,  not  even  excepting  agricultural 
tools,  the  introduction  of  which  was  exclufively  referved  to  Spaniards.  For  all  the 
editts  iffued  by  the  Spanifh  government  in  modern  times  are  continually  (hackled  with 
reftri&ions  and  exceptions.  On  this  occafion  this  was  particularly  experienced  by  the 
French.  They  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  privilege  which  the  proclamation 
granted  to  other  foreigners ;  the  motive  was  clear  enough.  Even  the  mod  piou 
courts  do  not  oppofe  the  moft  revolting  of  all  traffics,  which  is  legitimatized  in  their 
eyes  by  the  profperity  and  profit  it  brings  to  their  country ;  but  by  the  importation  of 
French  principles  they  conceived  there  was  nothing  to  be  acquired,  and  consequently 
placed  every  obflacle  in  its  way. 

Inxhe  mean  time  we  felt  offended  at  the  exception.    Our  traders  folicited  the  revoca- 
tion^ an  exclufion  which  was  injurious  to  them,  and  in  the  month  of  May  1792  I  ob- 

*  This  eft  itn  able  man  found  faimfclf,  as  the  reward  of  his  talents  and  labours,  abandoned  to  all  the  an- 
x'e  ies  can  fed  by  a  derangement  of  property,  when  Marfhalde  Caftries,  who  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
'becoming  acquainted  with  his  merit,  recompenfed  him  for  the  injuftice  and  caprice  of  fortune,  by  nomi- 
nating him  -commifTary  at  Tobago. 
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tained  their  wiih-  It  was  at  this  inftant  that  Spain,  acknowledging  my  dharafterrfeemed 
to  be  reconciled  for  a  time  with  the  revolution.  The  French  adminiftration, 
however,  at  that  period  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  grant.  It  was  of 
opinion,  that  for  a  trifling  pecuniary  gain  its  own  iflands  would  be  deprived  of  their  re- 
gular  fupply  from  the  proprietors  of  flave  fhips,  finding  it  more  advantageous  to  carry 
their  negroes  to  the  Spanifh  colonies.  It  was  wrong  m  its  computation,  for  flaves  are 
more  dear  in  the  French  than  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  confequently  would  fecufie 
.*he  former  a  preference.  The  Englifti  were  likely  to  bemad  benefited  by  thef  edift  ; 
their  import  of  negroes  amounted  to  from  40  to  45,000,  and  was  confequently-  greater 
than  their  demand*;  while  the  whole  importation  of  the  French  did  not  exceed  25,000. 

Moreover,  the  war  which  ftiortly  after  took  place  between  France  and  Spain  made  a 
'nullity  of  the  allowance  conceded  to  the  former,  and  the  philofophy  of  ourlegiflatofe 
fhortly  after  annihilated  the  traffic  in  negroes.  The  government  of  Spain  has  not  imi- 
tated the  generous  example.  Here,  however,  it  is  juft  that  I  fhould  obferve,  that  if  this 
horrible  practice  were  tolerable  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  it  would  be  under  the  Spanifh 
dominion ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  nation  which  is  charged  with  having  ufed 
more  cruelty  than  any  other  in  the  new  world,  is  thatVhich,  with  the  Portugueze,  main- 
tains towards  its  negroes  the  mod  mild  and  benevolent  deportment ;  As  if  ftudious,  by 
its  prefent  humane  difpofukm,  to  expiate,  or  at  lead  make  amends  for  the  cruelties  of 
their  forefathers.     But  let  us  return  to  Trinidad.  j 

The  court  of  Madrid  at  length  followed  a  plan  with  refpe&  to  thisifland,  bold  in  itfelf, 
but  with  which  Ihe  has  reafon  to  bfe  fatisfied.  She  granted  to  it  a  licence,  fuch  as  perhaps 
cannot  be  exampled  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  Before  the  American  war  it  was  almoft 
a  defert,  in  a  perfeft  ftate  of  nature.  Spain  threw  open  its  ports  to  foreigners  of  every 
nation.  She  invited  them  tQ.eflabliih  themfelves  there  with  their  .capitals  and  negroes, 
exempted. from  duties  every  thing  exported  by  Spaniards,  as  well  from  the  colony  as  from 
the  opppfite  coaft  of  Terra  Fir  ma,  and  laid  but  a  very  moderate  duty  on  whatever  was  ex- 
ported by  foreigners  to  alien  pores.  She  did  more :  (he  entrufted  the  government  of 
Trinidad  to  a. perfon  as  well  informed  as  he  was  beneficent,  Don  Joachim  Chacon  *; 

Hence  has  arifen  a  profperity  as  brilliant  as  rapid.  The  foil  of  Trinidad  is  calculated 
to  produce  .every  fpeqies  of  colonial  production.  Cocoa,  indigo,^cottony  and  coffee  have 
£>een  ftiqoefljvely  tried ;  but  it  has  been  found  impoflible  to  preferve  them  from  the 
creeping  and  .winged  infefts  with  which  the  colony  abounds,  and  plantations  of  thefe 
defcriptioDS  have  been  abandoned.  .  But  the  cultivation  of  fugar  is  already  in  the  mod 
flourishing  (hate.  Lefs  than  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  fcarcely  twenty  fqgar  planta- 
tions, there  are  now  more  than  three  hundred  and  fixty.  From  different  iflands  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  particularly  from  the  French,  the  difcontented  have  fled  to  Trinfctad,  tak- 
ing with  them  all  their  negroes.  It  will  be  no  exaggeration  to  compute  its  coloniflsat 
fixty  thoufand  at  this  moment ;  of  which  but  few  are  Spaniards,  many  Americans,, and 
mscny  French,  as  well  emigrants  as  patriots.     There,  under  one  of  the  fineft  cHrnatefc  in 

the  imivtfrfe,  on  a  virgin  foil,  which  ufurioiifly  repays  their  labours,  they  forget  tfteit 

•    ■ ' ■  .  i*»  •  » 

*  Eyents,  however,  have  proved,  or  At  lead  have  left  room  for  believing,  that  his  courage  was  nt>t,equai 
to  his  intelligence  It  was  he  who  prefixed  at  the  defence  of  Trinidad  when  the  Englifh,  with  foliate 
d;fliculiY«  n  ade  ihemfelves  the  mailers  of  it  in  175,8.  Shortly  after,  their  governor  of  St.  Vincent  wei}t 
to  fee' the  a&ual  ftate  of  the  new  cor.qucft.  and  fatisfied  birofelf  of  its  importauce,  not  only  with  refpect  t* 
hs.inirinfic  value,  but  more  particularly  from  its  geographical  pofuioo,,  .The  report  wh'dj  he  madepn  his 
return  to  London  to  the  Biitiih  miniftry  fixed  its  attention  fo  ftrongly,.  that  it  was  eafy  to; perceive,  eve»i% 
at  that  in  A  ant,  the  iutd  aequifitioa  of  this  valuable  colony  would  be  made  one  ,o|  the  m\ichh  Jtpe  qua  nol} 
of  the :  future  peace.  "  t>i,    ,  .♦....«# 

•  Vol.  v.  3  r  former 
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former  feuds,  and  five  in  peace,  protected  by  a  wife  government,  which  alike  dHpenfes 
to  every  one  bcjth  happinefs  and  prote&ion.  The  newcomers  received  advances  of 
agricultural  implements,  and  even  capital,  the  value  of  which  was  rigoroufly  reclaimed 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years.  If  they  bring  capitals,  they  buy  fuch  -plantations  already 
begun  as  are  on  fale  j  or  grants  of  lands  not  then  fold  are  made  them  from  the  crown* 
the  price  of  which  is  paid  after  their  being  brought  into  a  ftate  of  production.  The 
right6  to  which  the  eolontfts  owed  their  profperity  were,  in  1796,  prolonged  for  eighteen 
years  \  in  lefs  time  than  that  will  Trinidad  become  as  flourifhing  as  any  other  colony  of 
die  new  world  #» 


Chap.  V£*—Wbat  the  Spanijh  government  has  done  for  the  Philippines  and  Mexico.— 

Working  of  the  mines. 

LOUISIANA  and  Trinidad  are  not  the  only  colonies,  the  regeneration  of  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  modern  Spam  ;  yet  is  there  one  at  the  extremity  of  Afia  which 
feems  tp  accufe  the  metropolis  of  taking  too  little  intereft  in  Seconding  the  bounties  of 
nature.  I  (peak  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  Philippine  iftands,  which,  if  the  Marianas  be 
included,  comprize  a  poffeffion  more  ejrtenfive  than  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  joined  to- 
gether* Not  only  does  every  requifite  of  life  abound  in  them,  they  at  the  fame  time 
.  produce  abundance  of  fliip  timber,  woods  proper  for  dyeing,  feveral  iron  mines,  and 
rivers  navigable  a  long  way  up  the  country.  Cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  fugar  thrive 
in  that  foil ;  fome  gold  is  alfo  found  among  the  fand  of  certain  rivers.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  is  rich  beyond  meafure.  Sonnerat  brought  away  from  there  in  1781  near  fix 
thoufand  plants  before  unknown  in  Europe.  The  number  of  fubje&s  who  acknowledge 
the  Spanish  dominion  is  upwards  of  a  million,  without  including  the  wild  natives  who 
live  in  the  woods,  and  of  which  the  enumeration  would  be  almoft  impoflible. 

Convinced  of  the  impoffibility  of  eftablifhing  a  regular  and  .well  fuppbrted  commerce 
l>etween  them  and  the  mother  country,  the  Kings  of  Spain  have  confined  their  efforts 
to  beftowing  on  them  a  communication,  by  the  port  of  Acapulco,  with  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Mexico.  The  famous  Nao  (Galleon)  which  every  year  makes  the  voyage  from  Ma- 
nilla to  Acapulco,  acrofs  the  South-Sea,  is  generally  known.  It  was,  for  the  moft  part, 
by  this  route  that  Spain  communicated  with  the  Philippines ;  a  communication  without 
profit  for  her  European  fubje&s,  and  of  which  the  principal  advantage  was  reaped  by 
the  Chinefe,  the  Armenians,  and  other  nations  who  frequent  the  eaftern  ocean.  Even 
the  revenue  derived  no  advantage  from  it ;  for  the  moderate  produce  of  the  duties  was 
not  fufficient  to  defray  the  expences  incurred  in  their  col  led  ion.  The  civilized  inha- 
bitants of  the  Philippines,  without  cultivation  or  induftry,  had  no  other  refource  than 
in  the  commiffions  to  which  their  fituatioa  was  favourable.    Like  Spain  in  Europe,  the 

» 

•  Such  wai  the  Jkuation  of  Trinidad  tohcn  the  Engiifo  took  poflcflbn  of  it  *  now  that  It  ceded  to  them 

by  th*  treaty  of  Amiens,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  their  harveft  of  all  the  advantages  which  it  holds  forth  v 

The  principal  one  for  them  will  be  the  poffeffion  of  a  colony  abutting  upon  the  Spamfh  coaft  of  Terra  Fir  ma,. 

and  the  being  enabled  to  Ripply  it  abundantly  with  the  produce  of  their  manufactories  ;  poffibly  they  may 

not  neglcH  it  in  other  points  of  view.     Trinidad,  to  which  nature  has  been  prodigal  of  all  defcnptbns  of. 

wealth*  contains  much  treafarc  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  naturalift.  It  was  with  a  view  to  the  difco  very 

thereof  that  our  government,  with  the  con  fen  t  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  provided  with  a  protection  from* 

Grcaf  Britain,  d  if  patched  the  frigate  La  Belle  Angelique  hi  179%  under  the  command  of  Captain  Baudin, 

for  TWnidad,  with  fome  of  our  learned  men,  (killed  in  natural  hiftory  and  botany.     This  object,  of  which. 

ctrcttmftances  have  permitted  no  more  than  the  outlines  to  be  (ketched,  will  no  doubt  be  completed  by  the 

Britim  government!  and  leave  fcicncc  nothing  to  regret  from  the  change  of  mailers  which  this  colony  ha* 

ttodergojuu 
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ifland  of  Luconia,  or  Manilla,  which  is  the  principal  of  the  Philippines,  was  only  a  chan-x 
nel  through  which  the  piaftres  of  Mexico  pafled  to  the  Indian  nations ;  fo  cibat,  notuith*  ' 
{landing  the  enormous  fumsof  money  which  commerce  has  carried  to  thefe  iflands  fmce, 
the  time  of  their  conqueft,  there  remains  in  them  but  a  very  moderate  quantity. 

Their  defence  was  as  much  negle&ed  as  their  interior  prosperity,  k  may  be  recol- 
lected with  what  eafe  they  weire  taken  in  the  war  before  the  laft  by  the  fame  General 
Draper  who  commanded  at  Mhiprca  under  General  Murray,  When  that  ifland  was  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Duke  de  Crillon.  Spain  has  profited  by  the  leffon.  The  prefent  mo- 
narch has  ordered  the  port  of  Cavite,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Manilla  is  fituated,  the 
capital  of  the  ifland  of  Luconia,  and  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  to  be  fortified ;  and 
in  the  American  war  this  important  place  was  in  a  fituation  to  brave  the  renewed  attack 
of  the  fame  enemies* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mihifter  of  the  Indies  endeavoured  to  excite  the  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants,  who,  notwith (landing  their  fupinenefs,  from  which  the  appear- 
ance of  gain  is  alone  calculated  to  awaken  them,  have  the  greateft  aptitude  to  ma- 
nufactures,, agriculture,  navigation,  and  the  building  of  (hips.  Already  had  cotton 
manufactories  been  eftablifhed  at  Manilla,  and  fucceeded.  Already  had  it  been  fre- 
quently in  contemplation  within  the  century  to  enliven  the  colony  by  means  of  a  com* 
pany. 

In  1 733,  the  minifter  Patinpo  propofed  the  eftablifhment  of  a  company,  which  was  to 
have  a  duration  of  twenty  years,  and  to  which  privileges  were  to  be  granted  which  ap- 
peared incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the  Spanifli  Indies.  It  was  not,  however,  from  the 
inflexible  council  of  the  Indies  that  the  oppofition  proceeded*  The  court  of  Madrid 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  reprefentations  of  the  maritime  powers,  who  maintained  that 
this  eflablilhment  was  contrary  to  exifting  treaties,  which  itipulated  that  Spain  Jhould 
not  trade  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*  In  17671  Mulquiz,  minifter  of  finance,  in  other  refpeds  by  no  means  of  an  enter- 
prizing  fpirit,  conceived  a  bolder  proje&  (till,  which  was  that  of  forming  accompany, 
compofed  half  of  French  and  half  01  Spanifli,  to  trade  to  the  Philippines^  a  trade  of 
which  the  French  would  have  reaped  the  principal  advantages,  by  amalgamating  it  with 
that  of  her  Eaft  India  Company.  The  Duke  de  Choifeul,*  who  was  fond  of  the  grand, 
who  as  well  imagined  that  his  afcendancy  over  the  Marquis  di  Grimaldi  would  make 
every  thing  practicable,  received  the  propofition  with  enthuiiafin  *  nothing,  however, 
refulted  from  the  plan.    , 

It  was  renewed  hi  1783,  but  in  a  different  fhape,and  at, the  inftance  of  three  different 
perfons.  The  one  was  M.  d'Eftaing,  who  was  defirous  of  repaying,  by  proofs  of 
zeal  towards  Spain,  the  grandeeflup  with  which  lhe  had  inverted  him.  Shortly  after* 
die  Prince  of  Naffau  Siegen,  who,  in  his  voyage  round  -the  world,  had  acquired  fdme 
grand  ideas,  propofed  to  enliven  the  Philippines  by  attrafting  colonifts  from  Europe, 
by  opening  one  of  the  pom  of  thefe  iflands  to  the  Chinefe,  who  require  nothing  better 
than  an  afylum  in  this  quarter,  and  by  eftabiiflnng  a  fufficient  force  to  check  a  Mahom* 
medan  nation  of  pirates,  called  Moors^  which  infeft  the  {hores  of  the  Philippines,  and 
which  Spain  was  unable  to  deftroy,  notwithstanding  fte  -confecrated  annually  200,000 
pia fires  towards  carrying  on  a  war  againft  them.  He  offered  to  prefide  himfelf  over  the 
eftablifhment ;  but  his  offer  was  coolly  received,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  M.  Cabarra* 
to  fucceed,  where  fo  many  before  him  had  failed. 

Galvez,  whofe  uneafy  jealoufy  had  irtfenfibty  'became  accuftomed  to  the  fight  of  4 
young  Frenchman  applying  himfelf  to  the  regeneration  of  his  country,  felt  inclined  ta 
xoncetf  wkh  him  .that  of  the  tP hiiippines.    They  took  advantage  of  the  tendency  of  the 
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Spaniards  towards  ufeful  enterprizes,  to  caufe  the  projeft  of  a  direft  trade  between  Spall* 
and  the  ifiands  to  be  adopted. 

Circumftances  were  propitious.  After  divers  fkr&uations,  credtt  and  confidence: 
feemed  to  be  confolidated,  and  the  Spaniards  began  to  a  ecu  ft  om  themfelves  to  rifk  ad  • 
ventures,  Monied  men  became  lefs  fearful,  gave  at  length  an  employment  to  their 
capitals,  which  miftruft  and  cuftom  had  prevented  them  from  putting  to  irfe.  The 
company  of  the  Caraccas  was  on  the  point  of  being  diflblved,  and  its  (hare-holders  receive 
ing  back  their  inveftments,  were  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  replacing  them  to  advan- 
tage. This  wastherefore  the  fitted  time  for  the  eftablifliment  of  a  new  company,  which, 
undertaken  under  the  moft  happy  aufpices,  might  infpire  confidence  and  a  defire  of  gain. 
The  plan  was  difcuffed  and  approved  of,  in  July  1784,  in  a  junto  compofed  of  different 
members  of  adminiftration,  and  at  which  the  minifter  of  the  Indies  prefided.  Jt  was- 
propofed  to  form  a  capital  of  eight  millions  of  hard  dollars,  divided  into  32,000  fhares, 
each  of  250  dollars,  ancl  to  employ  this  capital  in  trading  from  Spain  to  the  Philippines. 
The  advantages  which  Spain  would  have  over  the  other  European  ftates,  in  carrying 
immediately  from  Mexico  to  thefe  ifiands  the  piaftfes  which  other  nations  could  not 
convey  thither  but  by  a  prodigious  circuit,  were  enumerated.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
proved  that  Spain,  thus  importing  from  their  fource  the  merchandizes  of  India,,  fo  much 
fought  after  in  Europe,  would  receive  them  upon  better  terms,  might  furnifh  them  to 
her  colonies  and  European  fubje&s,  and  at  the  fame  time  find  a  market  for  them  in 
other  nations. 

The  plan  approved  of  by  the  junto  received  the  fan&ion  of  the  King,  who  as  well  as 
his  family  took  an  intereft  in  it,  and  means  were  immediately  fought  for  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  In  it  was  placed,  as  we  have  formerly  obferved,  21,000,000  of  rials,, 
arifing  from  the  excefs  of  the  value  of  the  (hares  in  the  bank ;  and  that  the  ardour  which 
feemed  to  be  awakened  might  not  be  abated  by  delay,  dire&ors  and  other  perfons  were 
immediately  named  for  the  new  eftablifliment,  and  the  patent  of  its  inftitution  was  pre* 
pared  and  publifhed. 

It  dated,  that  the  veflels  deftined  to  this  commerce  fhould  fail  from  Cadiz,  double 
Cape  Horn,  put  into  the  ports  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  and  thence  take  piaftres  fufficient 
to  make  their  purchafes,  crofs  the  South  Sea  to  the  Philippines,  and  bring  their  returns 
immediately  to  Cadiz,  taking  their  courfe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  . 

This  precipitate  zeal,  which  feemed  to  be  a  contraft  to  the  fuppofed  flownefs  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  which  rather  exhibits  a  mixture  of  French  fpirit,  was  feconded  by  a  cir~ 
cumftance  which  happened  very  opportunely.  The  company  of  the  Gremios>  of  which 
we  have  feveral  times  fpoken,  this  company,  which  fpeculates  in  every  quarter,  which  ob- 
tains any  favour,  any  privilege,  and  any  commiffion  it  requires  from  adminiftration,  but 
which  of  late  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being  more  attentive  to  making  the  fortune  of  its 
agents,  tjian  to  the  fecurity  of  the  funds  with  which  it  is  entrufted  ;  the  Gremios,  I  fay* 
had  already  fent  fome  (hips  to  the  Philippines ;  and  notwithftanding  they  had  not  fuc- 
ceeded,  were  preparing  to  make  another  experiment,  when  the  plan  of  the  new  com- 
pany was  under  confideration. 

The  Gremios  were  offered  a  part  in  the  project,  and  had  declined  accepting  the  offer. 
They  haftened  the  departure  of  the  veffel  which  was  preparing  for  Manilla ;  but  the 
elements,  more  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  minifter  than  their  intentions,  foon  obliged 
it  to  return  to  Cadiz,  after  having  received  confiderable  damage.  To  have  repaired 
and  refitted  it  would  have  been  expenfive,  and  mud  have  required  time.  Government 
offered  to  purchafe  the  veffel  and  cargo,  and  the  propofal  was  accepted.  Thus  was  the  firft 
expedition  undertaken  by  the  Philippine  company,  at  the  very  inftant  of  its  eftabliftunent* 
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Like  all  new  eftablifhment*,   this  company  [had  fome  enthufiaftic  admirers,  and 
fome  bitter  cenfors.     Thefe  could  not  conceive  how  Spain,  which  had  colonies  much 
nearer  to  her,  and  which  were  dcftitute  of  population  and  induftry,  could  think  of 
improving  firft  her  mod  diftant  poffeflions.     It  was  a  matter  of  furprife  a>  them,  that 
the  management  of  trade  which  was  to  extend  its  branches  to  the  mod  diftant  parts  of 
Afia,  fliould  be  entrufted  to  three  directors,  not  one  of  which  had  ever  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  who  had  no  other  knowledge  of  the  Eaft  Indies  than  what  might 
be  looked  upon  as  doubtful  and  incomplete.     They  thought  it  certain  that  Spain  could 
never  advantageoufly  enter  into  competition  with  nations  who  were  experienced  in  the 
traffic,  and  poffeffed  all  the  benefit  of  priority.     They  looked  upon  this  enterprife  as 
no  other  than  an  additional  outlet  for  thofe  metal?,  of  which  Spain  is  but  a  depofitary 
for  an  inftaut.  In  India  every  ftation  was  already  occupied ;  every  port,  every  compting- 
houfe,  every  market  was  pofltffed  by  one  or  another  power.     Was  then  the  Philippine! 
Company  to  carry  its  fpeculations  to  China  ?     In  that  cafe,  at  the  very  outfet  (he  would 
haye  to  contend  with  rivals  tremendoufly  formidable.  And  what,  at  any  rate,  could  they 
draw  from  that  country  ?     Tea  ?     It  is  hardly  known  in  Spain  ;  and  other  countries 

Eoflefs  the  means  of  importing  it  themfelves,  as  well  as  of  preventing  any  fupply  through 
er  bottoms.  Porcelain  ?  This  is  a  cumberfome  article,  and  would  find  but  little  de- 
mand. Silks  ?  Would  (he  diftrefs  the  manufactories  eftablifhed  at  home  ?  Of  thefe 
different  conje&ures  the  latter  appeared  to  be  the  mod  reafonable ;  and,  confequentfy, 
the  patent  had  fcarcely  made  its  appearance  before  the  filk-weavers  of  Catalonia  made 
the  mod  earned  feprefentations  to  government,  and  preffingly  petitioned  againft  the 
meafure. 

Nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  firft  expedition.  It  was  the* 
confequence  of  a  circumftance  which  will  not  again  occur.  Galvez,  conftant  in  his 
plan  of  di reding  arbitrarily  whatever  belonged  in  any  fhape  to  the  duties  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  in  the  interval  of  the  arrival  of  the  commiflaries  of  the  company  at  the  Philippine 
Iflands,  gave  the  management  to  the  governor.  A  ftranger  to  commerce,  the  only  ar- 
ticles which  (truck  him  as  proper  to  take  from  China  were  tea,  muflin,  and  other  mer- 
chandize rejected  by  other  nations ;  fo  that  as  a  confequent  refult  of  this  ignorance,  the 
firft  cargo  remained  at  Cadiz  not  entirely  fold  even  in  1792. 

The Succeeding  expeditions  were  more  fortunate*  Of  three  veffels  which  faHed  toge-*- 
ther,  one,  it  is  true,  met  with  damage,  which  it  repaired  at  the  lite  of  France ;  the  two 
others  however. happily  returned  to  Cadiz  at  the  end  of  1787,  where  their  cargoes  were 
bought  up  with  avidity,  and  fome  articles  of  them  fold  at  50  pef  cent,  above  the  value 
at  which  they  were  rated  upon  their  firft  arrival.  Malevolence  would  not  take  this  mo- 
mentary fuccefs  for  a  prognose  of  its  future  welfare  -r  it  attributed  it  to  the  novelty  of 
the  matter,  and  thefinall  quantity  of  merchandize  brought  by  the  company  ;  and  main- 
tained, not  without  fome  probability  on  its  fide,  that  if  a  tafte  for  thefe  articles  became, 
eftablifhed  in  Spain,  they  would  be  furnifhed  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  fmugglersi 

It  furprifes  and  excites,  one's  indignation  when  jealoufy  and  envyr  finding  (belter  in 
the  breads  of  little  minded  men  who  accidentally  fill  eminent  and  commanding  ftations, 
facrifice  the  public  good  to  the  gratification*  of  their  invidious  appetite.  Larena,  ma- 
licioufly  difpofed  towards  the  founder  of  the  Philippine  Company,  entertained  a  fimilar 
averflon  for  the  eftablifliment  it felf;  and  contraband  trade,  in  confequence,  met  with 
an  abettor  in  the  perfon  who  (hould.have  been  its  mod  inimical  opponent. .  He  allowed 
ail  merchants  to  import  muflins  on>  the  fame  terms  as  the  Company.  He  impofed  a 
duty  of  a  3  per  cent,  on  worked  or  printed  India  goods  which  were  brought  from  Can* 
ton*  This  was  giving  thefe  goods,  which  ave  vaftly.  inferior,  to,  the  manufactures  brought 
•..«.!  **  from 
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from  the  Coromandel  coafl  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  a  rival/hip  which  could  not, 
fail  to  be  highly  detrimental.  It  is  true,  the  importation  of  goods, of  a  fimilar  defcrip- 
tion  from  any  European  port  was  ftri&ly  prohibited  in  Spain,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
well  known,  thaj  there  is  no  merchandize  whatsoever  but  may  be  introduced  into  the 
country  for  a  premium  of  12  per  cent.  Such  Spaniards  therefore  as  might  prefer  In- 
dian muflins  would  have  an  advantage  of  1 1  per  cent,  in  purchafuig  thole  which  might 
be  fmuggled. 

What  chance  of  fuccefs  with  fuch  oppofition  to  its  meafures  could  there  remain  with 
the  Company  ?  Notwithftanding  this,  it  ilill  maintained  its  ground.  In  1792  its  ca- 
pital  was  yet  entire,  and  its  {hares,  after  having  fallen  to  a  difcount  of  50  per  cent., 
had  again  rifen  to  par.  The  dire&ora  had  produced  their  ftatement  of  balance,  and 
fatisfied  the  proprietors  that,  allowing  the  flock  to  be  fold  at  a  lofs,  and  computing  for 
feveral  cafualties,  there  yet  would  be  a  profit  left. 

In  1795  the  Company  had  made  a  profit  of  22,000,000  of  rials,  £250,000  fterling  ; 
and  the  three  dividends  which  it  has  hitherto  made  in  1793,  in  1795,  and  1796,  have 
been  at  5  per  cent.  each.  Government,  in  order  to  compenfate  for  non  arrivals,  latterly 
granted  it  permiflion  to  introduce  into  Spain  from  European  markets  the  value  of 
9,000,000  of  plain  India  muflins.  It  has  hitherto  employed  in  the  trade  fixteen  veflels  of 
from  five  hundred  and  thirty  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty  tons  ;  fourteen  of  which  have 
returned  to  Cadiz,  and  three  are  at  fea.  Befides  thefe  the  merchants,  on  account  of 
the  Company,  have  made  Seventeen  expeditions,  as  well  to  the  Caraccas,  and  Murucay- 
Ibo,  as  to  Lirqa,  all  of  which  have  arrived  fafe;  and  in  1796  they  had  a  very  profitable 
year  from  the  re-fale  of  the  returns  of  American  merchandize  and  cocoa. 

This  apparent  good  fortune  does  not  however  prevent  many  impartial  judges  from 
auguring  ill  of  the  eftablifhment ;  and  without  participating  in  the  animofity  of  the 
enemies  of  its  founder,  may  it  not  even  now,  as  it  was  in  1784,  be  regarded  as  more 
hurtful  than  beneficial,  more  brilliant  than  folid  ?  It  .will  doubtlefs  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  importation  of  tea,  difficult  to  be  difpofed  of  in  the  North,  and  more  than  ever 
fo  in  England j  it  has  no  market  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  and  can  only  find  one  in 
Spain  by  becoming  a  fubftitute  for  chocolate,  and  thus  injuring  feveral  colonies  Avhofe 
profperity  is  of  more  confequence  to  Spain  than  that  of  the  new  company.  Would  not 
the  fales  of  its  filk  be  injurious  to  the  national  manufactures  of  that  article,  which  are  at 
prefent  in  a  flourifhing  Itate,  but  which  require  affiftance  rather  than  difcouragement  ? 
And  as  to  its  muflins,  would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  to  Spain  to  manufacture  the 
raw  cotton  which  {he  extra&s  from  her  colonies,  and  thus  employ  her  idle  hands  at 
home  $  than  to  tax  herfelf  by  contributing  to  the  nourishment  of  diftant  induftry,  in 
order  to  fatisfy  the  ex  pen  five  caprice  of  her  European  fubjefts  ? 

Spaniards,  allies,  open  at  length  your  eyes  to  your  true  interefts..  The  flru&ure  of 
your  profperity  is  at  lead  begun.  The  ground  is  cleared  from  the  rubbifh  with  which 
it  had  been  covered  by  two  ages  of  ignorance  and  bad  calculation :  the  plan  is  fketched 
out ;  be  careful  of  the  foundation.;  there  will  afterwards  be  time  enough  to  attend  to 
the  embellifhment  of  the  front. 

What  government  has  effected  for  fome  time  back  for  the  benefit  of  Mexico,  is  at 
lead  traced  after  a  better  plan,  and  undifputed  fuccefs  has  crowned  its  efforts.  Galvez 
.entertained  a  particular  prediledion  in  favour  of  this  vaft  and  rich  colony,  the  theatre  of 
his  a&ivity,  his  talents,  and  fome  of  his  extravagances.  To  him,  in  great  meafure,  is 
owing  its  .flourifhing  Aate,  which  not  only  has  tended  to  benefit  the  metropolis  in 
return,  but  has  extended  its  influence  to  foreign  nations  alfo ;  fince  the  Mexicans,  in- 
creating  in  wealth  and  population,  have  become  proportionably  anxious  for  the  enjoy* 
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ments  of  (he  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  whole  world,  and  thus  furnifh  a  daily  aug- 
menting market  for  the  produ&ions  of  European  induftry. 

Galvez  patronized  the  culture  of  wheat  in  this  province  j  and  for  twenty  years  paft 
its  growth  has  been  equal  to  its  consumption }  and  may  in  time  become  adequate  to  the 
demand  of  the  whole  of  Spanifti  America. 

Tobacco,  which  he  introduced  into  two  diftri&s  adjoining  the  capital,  has  become  in  a 
few  years  the  principal  fource  of  the  revenue  which  the  metropolis  draws  from  its'co- 
Jonies. 

The  miners  of  Mexico  efpecially  are  highly  indebted  to  Galvez ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of 
gratitude,  have  fettled  on  him  a  confiderable  annuity,  reverfible  to  his  defcendants.  For 
fome  time  the  mercury  of  the  mines  of  Guancavelica,  at  firft  fo  abundant,  were  no  longer 
fufficiently  produftive  for  working  the  mines  of  Mexico.  That  of  Almadin,  the  lad 
village  of  La  Mancha,  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova,  had  almoft  fingly  fup- 
pliedthem.  Galvez,  by  improving  its  works,  procured  a  much  larger  quantity  from 
them.  /  Before  his  miniftry  it  yielded  no  more  than  feven  or  eight  thoufand  hundred 
weight  annually ;  he  doubled  its  produce,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  the  miners 
by  which  the  hundred  weight,  which  formeHy  ufed  to  pay  80  piaftres,  was  afforded 
them  ac  forty-one.  The  confequence  was  a  notable  augmentation  in  the  produce  of 
their  mines.  In  1782  they  already  yielded  47,000,000  of  piaftres,  and  would  have  af- 
forded 3o,ooo,teoo,  if  there  had  been  fufficient  mercury,  but  at  this  period  a  defeft 
in  the  conftruttion  of  the  galleries  of  the  mines  of  Almadin  had  occafioned  an  almoft 
total  inundation,  and  fufpending  the  working  of  it,  the  Spanifli  government  in  1784 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany  for  fix  years,  by  which  Spain  was  to- 
be  furnifhed  with  6000  cwt.  annually,  from  the  mines  of  Idria  in  Auftrian  Iftria,  at  52- 
piaftres  per  cwt# 

The  miners  have  thus  obtained  the  means  of  continuing  their  work,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  more  productive  than  ever,  happening  very  Opportunely  for  affifting  Spain  to 
Dear  the  expences  of  her  war  with  France. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  with  exactitude  the  quantity  of  gold  and  fllver  which  is 
annually  collected  from  the  whole  of  the  mines  of  Spanifti  America  *•  Thefe  metals  are 
coined  at  Lima,  Santa  Fi,  Carthagena,  and  particularly  at  Mexico ;  but  fome  is  exported 
in  bais  either  legally  or  by  contraband*.  It  would  feem  however  that  the  quantity  might 
be  calculated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  duties  which  are  paid  upon  the 
whole  of  the  American  mines  But  thefe  duties  have  materially  varied  fince  the  con* 
queft  of  the  country,  and  are  not  alike  in  every  part  of  Spanifti  America. 

At  firft,  a  fifth  part  was  exa&ed  from  all  the  mines,  except  a  few  which  were  taxed 
as  low  as  a  tenth,  and  fome  even  a  twentieth  part. 

Tn  1552,  Charles  V.  caufed  an  additional  duty  to  be  added  of  i|  per  cent.,  as  a  pay- 
ment; for  the  cafting  and  effaying,  a  duty  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  ofCobos* 

At  a  later  period  the  fifth  part  levied  formerly,  and  which  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
flill  imagines  to  be  in  force,  was  reduced  to  a  tenth  for  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  for  the 
viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fi  to  si  twentieth  of  the  gold,  the  only  metal  which  it  has  produced 
for  a  long  time  back,  the  duty  of  cobos  Hill  continued  in  each  of  thefe  viceroyalties. 

In  1777  an  alteration  in  the  duties  took  place  as  far  as  regarded  gold,  which  through- 
cut  all  America  was  taxed  at  no  more  than  3  per  cent. 

And,  laftly,  filver  mines  being  found  in  1790  at  Santa  Fi,  they  were  affimilated  with' 
thofe  of  Peru  and  Mexico. 


•  Compare  this  with  the  laft  note  of  Ckiptcr  VIL 
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The  fura  of  duty  paid  therefore  on  filver  is  i  if  per  cerit,  and  on  gold  3  percent^ 
'  only.  From  thefe  duties,  by  knowing  the  amount  of  the  King's  duties,  one  might  be 
enabled  to  afcertain  what  is  the  amount  of  the  productions  of  the  mines  to  a  nicety,  but 
with  the  returns  which  are  brought  to  Europe  on  account  of  the  King,  other  duties  pai<J 
m  America  are  confounded ;  fuch  as  the  cuftoms,  the  profit  on  the  re-fale  of  certain 
obje&s,  fuch  as  mercury,  paper,  &c.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  real. annual  produce 
can  only  be  identified  by  thofe  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  finance.  -v 

In  order,  however,  to  form  a  nearj:onjefl:are,  the  following  data  may  be  added  t<> 
thofe  which  we  have  previoufly  given. 

It  is  afcertained  that,  on  an  average  of  late  years,  Mexico  alone  has  yielded  from  2? 
to  35  millions  of  piaftres  ;  that,  at  Vera  Cruz,  one  fourth  part  more  of  metals  is  em- 
barked than  at  all  the  other  ports  together,  including  Lima,  at  which  port  one  half  of 
•the  metals  are  (hipped,  produced  elfewhere  than  in  Mexico.  Taking  therefore  the 
produft  of  the  mines  6f  this  latter  viceroyalty  to  be  no  more  than  20  millions,  the  reft 
of  America  will  furaifh  fifteen,  of  which  feven  and  a  half  will  be  the  portion  afforded 
by  Peru. 

From  this  calculation  it  follows,  that  of  late  years  the  mines  of  Spanifh  America  will 
have  yielded  annually  35,000,000  of  dollars;  an  amount,  the  enormity  of  which  would 
almoft  make  me  doubt  of  the  exa&itude  of  the  data,  notwithftanding  the  fource  from 
which  my  information  is  derived*  If  however,  as  appears  to  be  the  cafe,  the  produce 
of  the  mines  continue  annually  increafing,  fhduld  we  not  have  room  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  mafs  of  circulation  which  it  muft  occafion  in  Europe,  if  there  were  not  a  trade  to 
Afia  and  China  to  abforb  the  fuperfluity  ? 

This  progreflive  increafe  is  without  doubt  profitable  to  the  individuals  to  whom  the 
mines  belong,  whofe  revenue  increafes  with  the  produce.  But  is  it  equally  beneficial 
to  Spain  considered  as  a  nation  ? 

This  weighty  doubt  full  well  deferves  a  queftion. 

Supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  Iaft  century,  many  well  informed  ftrangers  would 
not  hefitate  in  anfwering  this  queftion.  They  would  fay,  (and  meet  with  more  than  one 
good  citizen  beyond  the  Pyrenees  of  their  opinion,)  that  this  exceffive  multiplication 
of  currency  oppofes  the  aftual  difpofition  of  the  Spaniards  to  manufactures  ;  that  the 
price  of  every  thing  as  well  in  Spain  itfelf  as  in  other  countries  muft  keep  pace  with  the 
increafe  of  coin ;  that  if  Spanifh  induftry  be  fo  far  exerted  as  to  retain  at  home  this  aug- 
mentation of  currency,  at  prefent  employed  in  paying  the  balance  of  trade  to  foreigners, 
the  confequence  will  fhortly  be  that  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour  will  agaiq. 
put  a  flop  to  induftry  in  the  midft  of  its  career,  and  caufe  it  to  retrograde  in  an  everlaft- 
mg  circle,  whofe  rounds  it  will  never  be  able  to  exceed. 

Upon  this  principle  one  would  advife  the  Spaniards  thus :  "  Far  from  attempting 
to  extrad  from  your  mines  the  whole  of  what  they  are  capable  of  producing,  rather  let 
a  part  of  them  be  clofed :  reftrift  the  exportation  of  your  metals  to  the  old  continent  to 
the  quantity  neceffary  for  replacing  that  diminution  which  infenfibly  takes  place,  the  con*.  - 
Jumption  which  luxury  makes  thereof  for  furniture,  and  what  the  covetous  hoard  up, 
either  in  Europe  or  in  Afia.  Follow  the  example  of  Portugal,  which  limits  the  digging 
of  its  diamond  mines,  in  order  not  to  leflen  their  value;  and  that  of  Holland,  which 
burns  the  furplus  of  her  fpices  as  foon  as  her  abfolute  demands  are  anfwered.  In  the 
filver  of  Mexico  behold  your  diamonds,  your  fpices.  If  you  treble  the  amount  of  their 
productions,  your  miners,  whofe  ftrength  might  be  better  employed,  will  undergo  more 
labour,  but  make  you  none  the  richer.  You  will  have  as  a  confequence  to  pay  a  triple 
price  for  foreign  manufactures  which  you  cannot  do  without. 

■  7t  To 
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To  thefe  arguments,  certainly  fpecious,  this  is  the  anfwer  in  Spain  :  "  For  our  part, 
we  fee  nothing  alarming  in  this  increafe  of  currency  :  in  the  firft  place,  the  revenue  is 
benefited  by  it ;  and,  while  all  the  other  ftates  of  Europe  are  employed  in  augmenting 
their  revenue,  which  in  this  enhancement  they  find  the  means  of  bearing  up  againft 
the  expence  of  grand  enterprifes  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  by  what  fatality  is  it,  that 
Spain  alone  fhould  meet  her  ruin  in  what  caufes  the  profperity  of  other  ftates  ? 

"  We  may  fay  the  fame  of  our  manufactories.     Should  they  increafe  in  proportion 
with  the  augmentation  of  the  revenue  of  our  mines,  our  currency  will  at  that  rate  be- 
come the  more  abundant  by  the  addition  of  thofe  fums  which  we  have  heretofore  been 
accuftomed  to  pay  for  foreign  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  furplusof  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Yet  even  in  this  cafe  we  fee  nothing  to  intimidate ;  we  wi(h  rather  to  know  which  are 
the  raoft  flouriflung  nations.     Are  they  not  England  arid  France  ?  and  do  they  not  pof- 
fefs  beyond  comparifon  the  moft  abundant  currency  ?     Of  what  confequence  is  it  from 
what  fource  it  flows?     Joint  produce  of  our  mines  and  our  induftry,  our  wealth  will 
not  b£  lefs  ufeful  to  Spain  in  the  hands  of  great  capitalifts,  who  will  erhbellifli  our  towns, 
and  our  fields,  andfurnifh  funds  for  public  eftablifhments,  of  which,  in  critical  cafes,  the 
ftate  may  borrow  money,  or  meet  afliftance  from  at  a  lefs  burthenfome  expence  thaa 
heretofore.     We  are  willing  to  allow  that  a  period  may  arrive  when  our  profperity, 
having  attained  its  acme,  may  bring  on  our  decline ;  a  period  when  our  artifans  and 
manufacturers  may  become  fo  aCtive  and  perfeCt  as  to  render  all  recourfe  to  foreigners 
for  fupply  no  longer  neceflary  ;  if,  while  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  profperity,  the  produce  of 
our  mines  ftill  continue  to  augment  our  currency  without  any  channel  for  its  paffage 
from  us;  affuredlyin  fuch  a  fituation,  the  idea  of  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  chi- 
merical, would  carry  with  it  an  unavoidable  inconvenience.     The  exceflive  price  of 
manual  labour  in  Spain  would  invite  foreign  manufacturers  in  fpite  of  every  prohibit 
tion  j  the  national  manufactories  would  be  at  a  ftaftd  for  want  of  fale ;  their  ufelefs 
hands  by  degrees  would  difappear.  for  want  of  employment,  and  Spain  be  given  up 
anew  to  depopulation,  idlenefs,  and  poverty.     At  prefent,  however,  we  are  far  from 
the  circumftances  which  would  juftify  fuch  an  affumption,  and,  until  more  imminent 
danger  condemn  either  our  manufactures,  or  our  miners  to  inactivity,  we  deem  it  not 
amife  to  draw  from  this  double  fource  the  means  of  our  future  profperity." 

Whether  this  reafoning  be  juft  or  no,  it  has  formed  the  bafe  of  the  plan  followed  by 
Spain  for  feveral  years.  She  is  perfuaded  that  her  greateft  fplendor  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  full  activity  of  her  manufactories,  and  the  abundant  productions  of  her  mines- 
Experience  hitherto  appears  to  eftablifli  the  excellence  of  her  plan,  but  is  it  well 
adapted  to  the  pofition,  manners,,  and  political  interefts  of  Spain  ?  Are  there  no  other 
means  of  enlivening  at  once  the  metropolis  and  the  colonies  ?  Repeatedly  have  fchemes 
been  propofed  which  had  this  grand  objeCt  in  view.  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  one  for 
which  neither  Spain  nor  any  other  European  power  is  yet  ripe.  I  fliall  not  obferve  that, 
following  the  dictates  of  wholefpme  philofophy,  the  court  of  Madrid  ought  to  proclaim 
the  independence  of  its  colonies,  and  take  advantage  of  the  enthufiafm  which  this  %Ct ' 
of  generofity  would  not  fail  of  exciting  to  eftablifli  between  the  two  countries  treaties 
of  friendfliip  and  commerce,  much  more  folid  in  themfelves  than  the  ties  ftipulated  in 
treaties  formed  upon  intereft  and  intrigue.  No,  there  were  no  fuch  painful  efforts  at 
any  time  propofed  to  Spain. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  projeCt  was  propofed  to  the  court  of  Madrid  which  would  have 
entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  commercial  world  to  the  advantage  of  Spain.   The  pro- 
ject was  not  to  cut  through  the  ifthmus  of  Panama,  as  more  than  once  had  been  in  con* 
temptation,  but  to  open  a  communication  between  the  gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  South 
vol.  v.  3  s  Sea  j 
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Sea ;  and  thus  at  once  refolve  the  problem  of  the  mod  eafy  method  of  fhortening  the 
commercial  correspondence  between  Europe  and  the  induftrious  and  fertile  parts  of 
Afia. 

Befides  the  old  fcheme  of  joining  the  two  feasby  means  of  the  river  Chagu,  which  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Cruzes  within  five  leagues  of  Panama,  there  was  a  fecond  which  fhould 
eft'eft  this  junction  by  a  communication  cut  between  the  rivers  Chamaluzin  and  San  Mi* 
guel  in  the  gulph  of  Honduras.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
had  been  found  impracticable.  That  which  was  propofed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III. 
feemed  to  have  obviated  every  objection,  and  united  every  advantage.  It  confided  in 
profiting  by  the  Rio  Sant  Juan,  which  has  its  fource  in  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and 
empties  itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  This  lake  is  feparated  from  the  South  Sea  by 
an  ifthmusno  more  than  twelve  thoufand  fathoms  wide.  Its  neighbourhood  abounds  in 
commodities  of  every  description,  and  wood  fit  for  (hip-building.  From  the  courfe  of 
flowing  rivers,  the  waters  of  the  lake  muft  neceffarily  be  either  above  or  in  the  level 
with  both  feas  ;  there  confequently  could  be  no  foundation  for  the  apprehenfion  of  any 
flood  or  violent  eruption. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  not  only  have  rendered  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  the 
center  of  the  mod  brilliant  commerce  in  the  univerfe,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the 
Spanifli  army  and  navy  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  market  for  all  the  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  both  Americas. 

.This  fine  profpeft  did  not  dazzle  the  Spanifli  government.  The  authors  of  the  pro- 
je&  were  French,  and  it  began  to  be  tired  of  feeing  foreigners,  and  particularly  French- 
men, continually  propofing  grand  enterprifes.  In  this  inftance  the  inconveniences  (truck 
them  now  more  forcibly  than  the  advantages.  It  would  for  feveral  years  have  attra&ed 
the  attention  of  importunate  obfervers  to  the  mod  valuable,  the  central  part  of  her 
American  dominions.  What  facility  would  it  not  have  afforded  thefe  unwelcome  guefts' 
to  implant  all  along  this  coaft,  and  from  the ,bot torn  of  the  vermillion  fea  to  the  (traits 
of  Magellan  the  feeds  of  infurredtion,  which  had  been  but  too  much  encouraged  already 
by  her  -efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  free  Americans  ?  What  plenteous  means  of  (locking 
all  her  colonies  with  contraband  articles,  and  particularly  thofe  who,  more  civilized  and 
wealthy  than  the  reft,  had  a  greater  tafte  for,  and  fuperior  means  to  purchafe  the  luxu- 
ries of  Europe?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  execution  of , this  projedt  were  really  to 
promote  the  fplendor  and  force  of  Spain  in  the  New  World  ;  had  (he  the  right  to  flatter 
-herfelf,  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe  would  tacitly  fuffer  it  to  advance  to  its  com- 
pletion ?  A&d  in  this  lad  pofition  would  (he  not  have  rather  been  working  for  danger- 
ous rivals  than  for  herfelf  ?  Could  (he  expedt  to  referve  exclufively  for  herfelf  the  en- 
joyment of  communication  ?  She  had  no  longer  the  bulls  of  Alexander  VI.  to  oppofe 
to  the  navigating  powers,  or  the  cupidity  of  merchants.  The  paffages  muft  confequently 
be  kept  open  to  all  powers.  This  would  be  therefore  granting  to  all  a  tranfit  at  all 
times  through  the  center  of  her  poffeflions,  and  furnifh  them  with  an  opportunity  of 
(topping  and  refiding  there  under  various  pretences.  What  advantages  could  compen- 
fate  for  the  inconveniences  of  a  fimilar  fuper  veyance?  The  nations  whom  nature  has 
condemned  to  fuch  a  pofition,  futh  as  the  Turks  with  refpeft  to  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace,  muft  neceffarily  fubmit  to  their  fate;  but  furely  it  would  be 
the  very  height  of  folly  in  a  nation  to  create  for  itfelf  fuch  a  pregnant  fource  of  quarrels 
.and  danger.   ,  • 

Such,  without  doubt,  were  the  confiderations  which  prevented  the  court  of  Spain 
from  countenancing  the  projeft  of  which  I  have  given  the  outline.  Doubtlefs  it  will,  at 
fome  future  period,  be  carried  into  execution,  but  it  will  be  by  a  neighbouring  nation, 
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by  a  new  people  who  in  the  firft  effervescence  of  liberty  and  commercial  genius,  will 
break  through  the  mounds  which  prevent  its  courfe,  as  th,ey  have^lready  forced  their 
way  by  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  to  the  ocean.  Pofiibly  it  will  fall  to  your  lot,  fpecu- 
lative  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  to  ferve  firft  the  tea  at  your  tables,  and  clothe  firft  your 
wives  and  daughters  with  the  rich  drefies  that  you  yourfelves  will  have  brought  from 
India  without  making  the  tour  of  South  America  or  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
But  Spaniards,  who  have  exhaufted  themfelves  in  grand  enterprizes,  who  are  timidly  cir- 
cumfpeft  and  cautious  as  age ;  Spaniards  could  with  difficulty  embrace  fo  bold  an  un- 
dertaking, particularly  with  a  council  for  her  Indian  affairs,  which  religioufly  and  obfti- 
nately  maintains  its  ancient  maxims,and  a  minifter  at  its  head  effentially  jealous  and  ever 
ready  to  take  umbrage, 

Spain  has  effected  a  great  deal,  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  many  prejudices  with 
which  fhe  was  (hackled,  and  which  kept  her  and  her  colonies  in  a  ftate  of  mortal  languor ; 
in  eftablifhing  manufactories,  in  making  roads  and  beginning  different  canals,  in  having 
granted  a  fort  of  free  trade  to  her  Indies;  in  one  word,  in  having  produced  a  notable 
increafe  of  induftry,  augmented  the  riches,  and  given  a  fpur  to  the  activity  of  her  popu- 
lation. This  is  fufficient  to  refute  by  fadts  a  part  of  the  heavy  blame  with  which  the  reft 
of  Europe  has  been  accuftomed  to  load  the  Spaniards,  the  appreciation  of  whofe  cha- 
racter fhall  be  the  obje&s  of  the  next  chapters, 

i 

Chap,  X.— Character  of  the  People  in  general. — Some  traits  in  that  of  the  Spaniards.— 

High  Spirit.— Gravity. — Slownefs. — Idlenefs. — Superjlition. 

IT  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  delineate  the  character  of  a  nation.  Almoft  all  re* 
presentations  of  this  nature  may  be  likened  to  thofe  portraits  which,  from  a  matter's 
hand,  and  traced  by  a  brilliant  pencil,  poffefs  every  other  merit  but  that  of  an  exadt 
refemblance.  It  is  not  from  fimilar  defcriptions  that  any  idea  of  a  modern  people  can 
can  be  formed.  Since  Europe  has  become  civilized  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
its  inhabitants  ought  rather  to  be  claffed,  according  to  their  profeffions,  than  their 
country.  Thus,  although  not  all  Engliftimen,  all  Frenchmen,  or  all  Spaniards,  re- 
femble  each  other,  yet  among  thefe  three  nations  fuch  as  have  received  the  fame  edu* 
cation,  lead  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  life.  Thus  all  their  lawyers  affimilate  in  their  at- 
tachment to  forms  and  ligitation,  all  their  learned  in  pedantry,  all  their  merchants  in 
cupidity,  all  their  failors  in  rudenefs,  and  all  their  courtifans  in  fervility. 

In  order  to  produce  a  nation,  the  moral  and  phyfical  phyfiognorny  of  the  individuals 
compofing  which  fhould  be  alike,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  they  fhould  all  be  under 
the  influence  of  theyfame  climate/ be  fimilarly  addifted  to  the  fame  occupations,  and 
follow  the  fame  worfhip.  It  would  be  requifite,  if  they  were  a  polifhed  people,  that 
they  fhould  live  under  a  firm  government,  and  that  the  part  which  they  might  fhare  in 
it,  Ihould  give  to  their  ideas,  their  paflions,  and  even  to  the  external  expreffion  of  their 
frame,  a  certain  uniform  and  conftant  ftamp.  The  union  of  all  thefe  qualities  alone 
could  juftify  the  pidturing  a  nation  by  an  individual  indifcriminately  feledted.  A  fmgle 
variation  in  either  of  the  points  noticed  will  be  fufficient  to  vary  the  phyfical  and  moral 
features  ad  infinitum.  Hence  it  were  an  eafy  matter  to  pourtray  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Scythians,  of  paftoral  nations,  of  the  favages  of  Canada,  and  of  all  barbarous 
races*  whofe  religion  is  Ample,  who  have  but  few  laws,  and  maintain  but  little  commu- 
nication with  any  other  people, 
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Hence  it  is  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  happy  periods  of  their  republics, 
almoft' entirety  devoted  to  the  love  of  their  country,  liberty  and  fame;  inhabiting  a 
confined  fpace,  where  the  influence  of  climate  was  every  where  nearly  alike;  and  each 
taking  a  part  more  or  lefs  aftive  in  the  government ;  might  be  generally  defcribed  by 
the  fame  lineaments. 

Hence  that  among  modern  nations,  the  Englifli,  Swifs  and  Dutch,  would  be  nearer 
this  uniformity;  the  firft  from  that  univerfal  inquietude  which  fixes  their  attention  upon 
government,  whofe  operations  are  fubmitted  to  their  infpedtion,  from  their  infular  fitua-  * 
tion  which  fits  them  generally  for  navigation  and  the-  fpeculations  of  maritime  com- 
merce ;  and  from  that  national  pride  which  is  in  fome  meafure  juftified  by  their  domi- 
nion of  the  fea,  but  feebly  contelted  anywhere.  The  Swifs  from  their  geographical  po- 
fition,  which  until  lately  rendered  them  paffive  fpe&atorsof  the  troubles  of  Europe.  The 
Dutch,  who, an  fpite  of  the  flight  differences  which  before  thefe  late  commotions  exifted 
between  the  modes  of  government  in  ufe  throughout  their  feven  provinces,  had  all  of 
them  a  point  of  union  in  their  attachment  to  liberty,  in  the  nature  of  their  territory, 
in  their  fituation  on  the  banks  of  feas  and  canals,  whence  mud  neceflarily  refult  an  uni- 
formity of  occupations,  tafte,  and  even  of  paflions. 

But  who  can  flatter  himfelf  with  the  idea  of  giving  a  good  portrait  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  French  nations?  What  a  difference  between  the  climates,  pro- 
ductions, employments,  laws  and  language  of  one  province  and  tbofe  of  another ! 
Who  would  apply  to  an  inhabitant  of  Weftphalia  the  defcription  of  a  Saxon  or  an  Auf- 
trian ;  that  of  a  Neapolitan  to  a  Venetian ;  or  that  of  a  Fleming  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Languedoc  ? 

The  Spaniards  are  in  the  fame  fituation  as  thefe  three  nations.'  There  are  in  the  in* 
habitants  of  their  chief  provinces  fuch  ftriking  differences  of  climate,  manner,  language, 
habits,  character,  and  even  exterior  form,  that  the  portrait  of  a  Galician  would  more 
refemble  a  native  of  Auvergne  than  a  Catalonian,  and  that  of  an  Andalufian  a  Gafcon 
more  than  a  Caftilian.  If  the  Spaniards  ever  had  chara&eriftic  marks,  applicable  to  alL 
the  inhabitants  of  their  peninfula,  it  was  when  the  Arabians,  by  eflablifhing  them- 
felves  in  the  nation,  had  ftamped  it  with  a  particular  impreflion,  and  notwithftanding 
the  different  caufes  which  kept,  them  feparate  from  it,  communicated  a  part  of  their 
manners,  their  noble,  grand,  and  even  fometimes  coloflal  ideas  ;  their  tafte  for  the  arts 
and  fciences,  and  every  thing  of  which  traces|  are  (till  found  in  the  provinces  where 
they  moftly  refided-  Then  it  was  that  the  high  idea  the  Spaniards  entertained  of  their 
nation,  and  which  was  juftified  by  circumftances,  appeared  in  their  perfons ;  and  gave 
them  all  a  refemblance  to  the  defcription  of  the  prefent  day,  when  reprefented  grave, 
auftere,  generous,  and  breathing  nothing  but  war  and  adventures.  It  was,  in  fine, 
.when  in  their  general  affemblies,  which  they  called  Cortes,  all  took  a  part,  more  or 
plefi  aftive,  in  the  government ;  direfting  or  watching  its  operations,  and  feeling  more 
ftrongly  than  at  prefent,  that  patriotifm  which  *£ts  To  powerfully  upon  the  opinions,, 
affections,  and  manners,  of  thofe  whom  it  animates. 

But  thefe  three  caufes  of  uniformity  in  national  chara&er  have  almoft  entirely  dif- 
appeared,  and  left  the  Spaniards  more  fubjeft  to  the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  laws, 
and  produftions  of  their  different  provinces ;  fo  that  to  defcribe  them  in  their  prefent 
ftate,  they  fhould  be  divided  into  Caftilians,  Catalonians,  Arragonefe,  Navarrians,. 
Andalufians,  and  Afturiang,  and  to  each  of  thefe  people  ihould  be  afligned  a  particular 
portrait ;  a  difficult  and  difagreeable  talk, which  could  never  be  completed  without  almoft 
continually  placing  the  exception  by  the  fide  of  the  rule ;  in  which  it  would  be  fcarcely 
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poflible  to  be  exa&  without  descending  to  minutenefs,  to  be  juft  without  being  fevere,, 
or  an  eulogift  without  appearing  to  flatter. 

However,*  this  revolution  has  not  been  fo  complete  as  not  to  leave  many  features^ 
by  which  the  whole  Spanifli  nation  may  dill  be  known.  A  part  of  its  manners  have 
furvived  the  event  by  which  they  were  changed.  The  influence  of  its  climate  has  been  - 
modified,  but  not  deftroyed.  In  many  refpe&s  the  provinces  have  the  fame  form  of 
government.  The  court  of  an  abfolute  monarch  is  ftill  the  center  of  all  their  good 
wifhes  and  affe&ions.  All  the  modern  Spaniards  profefs  the  fame  religion^  In  lite* 
'rature  they  preferve  ftill  the  fame  tafte,  and  copy  the  fame  models.  In  Tome  inftances 
they  have  retained  a  refemblance  to  their  anceftors,.  and  this  is  what  I  (hall  endeavour 
to  point  out. 

At  that  period  when  Spain  difcovered  and  conquered  the  New  World,  when  not  con- 
tented with  reigning  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  flie  agitated  and  convulfed  the  other 
by  her  intrigues  or  military  enterprizes ;  the  Spaniards  were  intoxicated  with  that  na- 
tionaf  pride  which  appeared  in  the  exterior  of  their  perfons*  in  their  geftures,  language 
and  writings.  As  there  was  then  fome  reafon  for  this,  it  gave  them  an  air  of  grandeur 
which  was  pardoned  by  thofe  wliom  it  failed  to  ihfpire  with  refpeft.  B\it  by  a  concur- 
rence of  unfortunate  circumftances  this  fplendour  is  no  more,  and  the  afiuming  man- 
ners which  it  palliated  have  furvived  its  eclipfe.  The  Spaniard  of  the  fixteenth  century 
has  difappeared,  but  his  maflc  remains.  Hence  that  exterior  of  high  fpkit  and  gravity 
by  which  he  is  at  prefent  diftinguiflied,  and  which  have  frequently  recalled  to  my  recoU- 
leftion  two  lines  of  one  of  our  poets  on  the  fubjeft  of  original  fin,  notwithftanding, 
the  confequences  of  which,  the  fublime  ftation  man  was  intended  to  fill  is  ftill  eafy  to  be 
fcnowiu 

C'eft  du  haut  de  fon  tr6ne  un  rof  preciptte, 
Qui  garde  fur  ion  front  un  trait  de  raajefl6  *. 

The  modern  Spaniard  (till  prefervcs  in  his  air  and  gefture  the  marks  of  his  ancient 
greatnefs.  Whether  he  fpeaks  or  writes,  his  expreflions  have  an  exaggerated  turn 
which  comes  near  to  bombaflu  He  has  an  exalted  idea  of  his  nation  and  of.  himfelf^ 
and  expreffes  it  without  the  lead  difguife  of  art.  His  vanity  does  not  (hew  itfelf  off 
with  thofe  pleafant  exaggerations  which,  provoke  laughter  rather  than  ang?r,  and  which 
charafterife  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  France.  When  he  boafts  it  is 
gravely,  with  all  the  pomp  of  language  In  a  word,  the  Spaniard  is  a  Cafcon  who  bat 
put  on  the  bujkin. 

I  am  neverthelefs  much  difpofed  to  believe  that  the  genius  of  the  language  may 
alfo  be  one  reafon  for  this  pompous  ftyle.  The  Spaniards  have  not  only  adopted  many 
words  and  expreflions  from  the  Arabic,  but  their  language  is  impregnated,  as  it  were,, 
with  the  oriental  fpirit  which  the  Arabians  naturalized  in  Spain.  This  is  found  in  all 
the  productions  of  Spanifh  imagination,  in  works  of  piety,  in  comedies  and  novels. 
It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  found  philofophy,  fince  by 
every  thing  being  carried  beyond  the  truth,  by  the  accumulation  of  images  round  the 
moil  fimple  ideas,  and  by  favouring  whatever  borders  upon  the  wonderful,  the  f&n&uary 
of  truth  is  furrounded  with  illufion  and  rendered  as  it  were  inacceflible. 

But  the  loftinefs  of  the  Spaniard,  which  would  be  noble  were  it  more  moderate,  and  that 
gravity  which  always  awes,  and  fometimes  repels,  are  compenfated  by  very  eftimable  quali*- 
ties,  or  are  rather  the  fource  of  thofe  qualities..  Individual  as  well  as  national  pride,  elevates 
the  mind  and  guards  it  againft  meannefs ;  and  fuch  is  the  effeft  of  Spanifh  haughtinefs*. 

•  He  18  a  King  precipitated  from  hit  throne,  who  ftill  prefervcs  on  his  brow  fome  features  of  majefty. 
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In  Spain  there  are  vices  and  crimes  as  well  as  in  other  countries ;  but  in  general  they  bear 
this  national  chara&eriftic.  It  is  obfervable  in  the  mod  obfcure  clafles,  in  dungeons,  and 
even  under  rags  and  mifery.  It  balances,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  genius  of  the  language, 
which  is  naturally  diffufe,  and  in  which  the  ear  feems  to  be  gratified  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  fonorous  words,  frequently  miftaking  multiplied  expreflions  for  a  fuper- 
abundance  of  ideas.  Loftinefs  is  commonly  laconic ;  it  difdains  detail  and  loves  enig- 
matical expreflions,  becaufe  they  are  concife ;  leaving  room  for  thought,  and  fometimes 
for  conje&ure.  Hence  is  it  that  the  fame  Spaniards  who,  when  their  imagination  is  in 
the  leaft  warmed,  difplay  all  the  luxury  of  their  language,  are  pithy  when  their  mind 
is  calm.  Of  this  I  might  give  a  hundred  examples,  but  I  fhall  mention  only  two.  I 
had  occafion  to  fpeak  to  a  Spaniard  of  the  lowed  clafs,  and  found  him  with  a  ferious 
countenance  carefling  a  little  child.  I  afked  him  if  he  were  the  father  ?  A  Frenchman 
of  the  fame  rank  would  have  modeftly  anfwered,  Yes,  Sir ;  or,  at  leaft,  I  believe  fo  ; 
adding  much  more  on  the  fubjeft  than  I  might  wifh  to  hear.  The  Caftilian,  without 
difturbing  himfelf,  or  even  receiving  my  queftion  with  a  fmile,  anfwered  me  coldly : 
"  he  was  born  in  my  houfe"  and  immediately  turned  the  difcourfe  to  fome  other  fubjeft. 
Another  example  of  their  Spartan  fhortnefs  was  afforded  me  by  a  French  traveller.  He 
met  on  his  entrance  into  Caftile  with  a  fhepherd,  who  was  driving  a  flock  of  fheep. 
Defirousof  learning  what  gave  its  exquifite  quality  to  the  Spanifh  wool,  Frenchman- 
like, he  loaded  him  with  queftions,  and  afked  in  a  breath  —  If  his  flock  belonged  to 
that  diftrift  ?  what  they  lived  upon  ?  if  he  was  travelling  ?  where  he  came  from  ? 
whither  he  was  going  ?  what  period  of  the  year  he  began  his  journey  ?  and  when  he  re- 
turned ?  The  fhepherd,  liftening  patiently  to  his  volume  of  queftions,  anfwered  him 
coolly  :     aqui  nacen  ;  aqui  pacen  ;  aqui  mueren  ;*    and  continued  on  his  way. 

This  gravity,  which  is  proverbial,  is  yet  very  wide  of  what  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  ;  in  raft  it  excludes  in  the  Spaniards  what  we  call  affability.  They  do  not  anticipate, 
but  wait  for  you.  But  this  auftere  covering  frequently  conceals  a  good  and  benevolent 
mind,  which  the  leaft  examination  may  diftinguifh.  Strangers  to  the  unmeaning  hy- 
pocrify  of  French  politenefs,  the  Spaniards  are  fparing  of  profeffions.  Their  fmile  of 
benevolence  is  not  merely  a  courtefy,  for  their  heart  in  common  opens  with  their 
features.  How  often  have  I  been  repulfed  by  the  exterior  of  a  Spaniard,  remaining  a 
long  time  without  being  able  to  conquer  my  repugnance,  which  was  air  that  was  ne- 
<:eflary,  to  find  in  him,  not  an  affefted,  but  a  real  complaifance ;  not  that  obliging  man- 
ner which  promifes,  but  that  which  grants  !  The  Spaniards  are,  perhaps,  in  want  of 
-  that  urbanity,  which  is  the  refult  of  what  we  call  a  refined  education,  but  which  too 
frequently  ferves  as  a  covering  to  falfehood  and  difdain.  They  fupply  this  by  that  un- 
affected franknefs  and  good  nature,  which  announces  and  infpires  confidence.    ' 

The  great  among  them  have  no  dignity,  if  by  that  word  be  meant  a  circurjifpe&ion 
that  fears  to  provoke  familiarity,  and  which  looks  lefs  for  affe&ion  than  refpedt ;  they 
make  no  mortifying  diftinftion  of  clafles,  nor  diidain  to  form  connexions  among  thofe 
beneath  them  in  rank.  They  have  no  longer  among  them  a  Duke  of  Alba,  a  Don 
Louis  de  Haro,  and  a  Peneranda,  whofe  charafters,  difplayed  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  propagate  the  idea  ftill  entertained  of  the  imperious 
haughtinefs  of  theSpanifli  nobility  of  the  firft  rank,  at  leaft  it  is  no  longer  of  the  defcrip- 
tion  it  was  then.  If  fome  have  ftill  preferved  the  traces  of  it,  in  them  it  is  lefs  haughti- 
nefs than  coolnefs,  timidity,  and  embarraffment. 

*  "  Here  they  were  born,  here  they  feed,  and  here  they  die."  After  the  Spatula,  fafhion  it  is  a  metrical 
reply  of  fome* beauty. 
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Not  but  there  are  grandees  among  them,  and  others,  who,  without  pofiefling  that  rank, 
deem  themfelves  defcended  from  an  equally  illuftrious  origin  j  who  entertain  a  lofty 
opinion  of  their  race,  and  manifeft  it  upon  certain  occafions,  particularly  when  in  pre- 
fence  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  place  themfelves  on  a  footing  with  them.  The  pride  of 
tutoiementi  of  which  we  have  fpoken  before,  is  an  evident  proof  of  this,  which  con- 
ftantLy  exiftsj  but  this  loftinefs  difappears  among  them  when  addreflfed  by  their  inferiors 
Who  folicit  favours:  and  is  entirely  loft  at  court.  Here  their  dignity  frequently  ftoops, 
even  to  meannefs.  Defpotifm,  notwithftanding  the  cloathing  of  benignity  in  which  for 
this  century  pad  it  has  been  uniformly  clad,  feems  to  overpower  it  by  its  weight  and 
make  it  almoft  contemptible.  Stationed  in  its  prefence,  the  nobles  meet  with  nothing 
but  tirefomenefs,  and  abafement,  and  have  not  fpirit  enough  to  feek  by  a  removal  for 
amufement  and  independence.  Much  more  truly  may  it  be  faid  of  them  as  was  formerly 
of  the  nobles  of  France  —  "  They  might,  if  they  would,  be  little Sovereigns  on  their 
own  eftates,  they  prefer  being  lacqueys  at  court."  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very 
rare  and  are  consequently  noticed.  There  are  however  fome  who  prove  that  they  feel, 
if  not  the  dignity  of  their  being,  at  lead  that  of  their  race.  I  have  noticed  fome  who 
of  their  own  accord  banifli  themfelves  for  fome  time  from  court,  and  prefer  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  difgrace  to  the  fhame  of  a  mean  condefcenfion ;  and  others  bold 
enough  to  make  ufe  of  fomewhat  fharp  repartees.  One  of  thefe  who  was  moft  inti- 
mate with  the  reigning  fovereign,  when  he  was  but  Prince  of  Afturias,  is  remarkably 
fhort  of  ftatue.  The  prince  was  continually  joking  with  him  about  ir.  One  day,  tired 
of  having  himfelf  continually  called  little  he  replied  with  great  coolnefs,  and  was  heard 
without  anger — Scgnor,  en  mi  cafa  me  llaman  grande.  Sire,  at  home  they  call  me  greats 

The  wives  of  the  grandees  feem  to  have  preferved  more  of  the  ftifFnefs  that  is  attri- 
buted to  the  nobility  of  Spain  than  any  others.  It  is  impoffible  for  mortals  to  be  more 
cold,  more  graVe,  or  more  infipid,  than  the  greater  part  of  thefe  noble  ladies ;  there 
are,  however,  five  or  fix  who  do  not  participate  in  thefe  attributes ;  I  fhall  not  mention 
their  names,  as  I  fhould  be  unwilKng  to  fow  diffention  among  thofe  beauties,  whofe 
charms  are  the  moft  pleafing  ornament  of  the  court. 

In  other  refpe&s,  this  gravity  ferves  but  as  a  veil  in  perfons  of  every  clafs  to  cheer- 
fulnefs,  which  needs  but  to  be  excited.  To  prove  this,  I  (hall  not  have  recourfe  to  the  - 
Spanifh  theatres,  where  buffooneries  are  fo  well  received  ;  this  would  rather  be  an  ar- 
gument againft  my  aflertion,  becaufe  it  has  been  remarked,~that  theatrical  reprefentations, 
in  nations  famous  for  their'  gaiety,  are  more  ferious  than  thofe  of  a  different  com- 
plexion; as  if  the  mind 'were  moft  delighted  with  thofe  emotions  moft  oppofite  to  its 
habitual  ftate. 

But  in  order  to  judge,  whether  or  not  the  Spaniards  have  the  vivacity!  attribute 
to  them,  take  them  in  their  colonies,  where  they  are  at  their  eafe ;  their  repafts,  even 
before  the  vapours  of  the  food  and  wine  hare  a&ed  on  the  brain  ;  their  converfations 
then  abound  in  fprightlinefs,  pleafantry,  and  equivoque ;  all  either  the  legitimate  or  ille- 
gitimate offspring  of  vivacity ;  and  afterwards  determine  whether  they  be  not  more 
open,  and  humour  better  fupported  than  in  French  focieties.  Undoubtedly  he  will 
fay,  that  this  vivacity  is  too  noify,  and  not  courteous.  But  foul  befal  that  delicacy 
which  encourages  tirefome  infipidity.  Let  this  cheerfulnefe,  however,  be  or  not  be 
condemned  by  the  caprice  of  fafhion,  it  does  not  the  lefs  exift  becaufe  our  prejudices 
are  different. 

Similar  obfervations  may  be  m?de.on  other  defefts  with  which  the  Spaniards  are  re- 
proached. If  I  have  not  quite  abfolved  them  from  the  charge  of  idlenefs,  I  affert  again 
that  it  is  the  conference  of  tranfient  circumftances  which  will  difappear  with  them-  In 
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fatt,  when  we  witnefs  the  a&ivity  which  appears  upon  the  coaft  of  Catalonia,  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom  of  Valencia,  in  the  mountains  of  Bifcay,  and  every  where  ifi 
fhorf,  where  induftry  is  encouraged,  and  commodities  have  an  eafy  and  certain  fale ; 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  obferve  the  laborious  life  of  the  muleteers  and  caleflieros, 
who  courageoufly  lead  their  mules  and  drive  their  carriages  through  the  moft  dangerous 
roads;  the  huibandmen,  who,  in  the  plains  of  La  Mancha  and  Andalulia,  become 
liardy  by  their  labours  in  the  field,  and  which  labour,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  diftance 
of  their  dwelling,  and  the  heat  of  the  moft  burning  climate  in  Etirope,  render  far  more 
painful  than  in  other  countries ;  when  we  confider  the  number  of  Galicians  and  Aftu- 
rianswho,  like  our  Auvergnacs  and  Limoufms,  feek  far  off  from  home  their  flow  and 
painful  means  of  fubfiftence  ;  in  fhort,  when  we  perceive  that  the  idlenefs  with  which 
the  Spaniards  are  reproached,  is  principally  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  the  two  Caftile?, 
that  is,  to  thofe  partd  of  Spain  which  are  the  moft  unprovided  with  roads,  canals,  and 
navigable'  rivers,  and  moft  diftant  from  the  fea  ;  it  is  but  juft  to  conclude,  that  this 
vice  is  not  an  indelible  {lain,  nor  a  general  charaQeriftic  of  the  Spanifh  nation. 

They  have  another  defeft  which  borders  clofely  upon  idlenefs ;  this  is  flownefs ;  and 
from  this  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  exculpate  the  Spaniards.  It  muft,  candidly  fpeak- 
ing,  be  allowed,  that  knowledge  penetrates  but  very  gradually  in  Spain.  In  .political 
meafures,  war,  and  all  the  operations  of  the  government,  nay,  even  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  when  other  nations  a£t,  they  (till  deliberate.  Miftruftful  and  cir- 
cumfpeft,  they  fail  in  as  many  affairs  from  flownefs,  as  others  from  precipitation.  This 
is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  their  lively  imagination  feems  of  a  nature  to  be  irritated 
by  delay.  But  in  nations,  as  in  individuals,  there  is  no  fingle  quality  which  is  not  fre- 
quently modified  by  a  contrary  one,  and  in  the  ftruggle,  the  triumph  is  ever  on  the  fide 
to  which  the  mind  is  moft  forcibly  difpofed  by  the.circumftanceof  the  moment.  Thus 
the  Spaniard,  naturally  cool  and  deliberate  when  nothing  extraordinary  actuates  him,  is 
inflamed  to  enthufiafm,  if  his  pride,  refentment,  or  any  of  the  paflions  which  compofe 
his  charafter,  be  awakened,  whether  by  infult  or  oppofition.  'And  his  nation,  appa- 
rently the  moft  grave,  phlegmatic  and  flow  in  Europe,  fometimes  becomes  one  of  the 
moft  violent  when  incidents  deftroy  its  habitual  calm  and  leave  it  to  the  empire  of  the 
imagination.  The  moft  dangerous  animals  are  not  thofe  which  are  moft  prone  to  agita-  , 
tion.  The  afpeft  of  the  lion  is  grave  as  his  pace  ;  his  motions  are  not  without  an  ob- 
jedt ;  his  roarings  not  in  vain.  Let  his  quiet  be  unmolefted,  he  cheriihes  filence  and 
peace ;  but  let  htm  be  provoked,  you  fee  his  mane  erett ;  his  eye  balls  glow  with  fire ; 
you  hear  his  hollow  roar j  and  acknowlege  the  lord  of  the  foreft. N 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  parody  to  infinuate  that  Spain  is  the  lion  of  Europe,  which, 
however,  was  the  cafe  in  former  times.  I  (imply  mean  to  maintain,  that  in  her  is  evidenc- 
ed more  plainly  than  in  any  other  nation,  that  qualities  apparently  irreconcileable  may  be 
united  in  the  fame  chara&er :  fuch  as  violence  and  tardinefs,  cool  gravity  and  extreme 
irafcibility.  This  mixture  is  vifible  in  two  of  his  principal  affe&ions,  his  courage  and 
devotion.  With  an  appearance  of  equal  calmnefs  in  each,  the  one  in  the  charatter  of 
the  Spaniard  fwells  into  fury,  the  other  into  fanaticifm.  Not  in  me  will  thofe  excefles 
fo  frequently  ridiculous,  and  at  times  atrocious,  into  which  he  is  lead  by  his  wrong  con- 
ceived attachment  to  religion,  not  in  me  will  they  meet  an  advocate ;  nor  at  the  fame 
time  will  I  in  any  way  attempt  to  leffen  the  pretenfions  to  efteem  which  are  the  natural 
right  of  his  undifputed  courage. 

On  the  contrary  I  will  allow  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Spaniards  of  the  pre- 
fect day,  the  nation  is  religioufly  credulous  and  attached  to  the  mummery  of  the  church, 
in  one  word  that  it  is  juftly  accufed  of  fuperftition.    It  may  even  be  faid,  and  the  ob- 
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fervation  be  taken  in  its  full  fenfe,  that  this  disfigured  baftard  lifter  of  religion  has 
continued  almoft  uninterruptedly  either  in  pofleffion  of  the  throne,  or  hovering  round 
the  court.  She  reigned  conftantly  in  conjun&ion  with  the  weak  and  (ickly  Charles  II. 
-  She  was  a  copartner  with  Philip  V.,  a  good  and  virtuous  monarch  but  deftitute  of 
energy,  pious  and  fincere  but  ever  in  the  extreme.  And  notwithstanding  the  tafte  for 
fplendor  and  pleafure,  which' chara&erized  Ferdinand  VI.  (he  ftill  was  his  colleague. 
Lefs  rigid  towards  thefe  three  fovereigns  and  their  fucceffor  than  to  the  greater  part  of 
their  fubje&s,  (he  yet  (heltered  them  from,  all  pravity  of  manners;  and  fo  much  fo 
that  the  rare-phenomenon  was  prefented  to  the  world  of  a  fudceffion  of  feveral  kings 
who  never  fought  for  enjoyment  in  the  arms  of  a  miftrefs. 

As  to  Charles  IIL,  fimple  in  his  manners,  exemplarily  regular  in  his  private  life, 
fcrupuloufly  juft  even  in  matters  of  policy,  ta  the  day  of  his  death,  as  well  in  words  as 
in  deeds,  he  always  paid  his  tribute  to  fuperftition. 

It  particularly  belonged  to  the  founder  of  the  order  of  St.  Januarius,  whofe  motto  is 
in/anguine  fedus,  to  place  implicit  credence  in  the  liquefa&ion  of  the  blood  of  that 
Neapolitan  faint.  An  occafion  once  offered  of  his  manifefting  the  blind  belief  which 
he  had  of  this  prodigy.  I  have  heard  him  relate  that  while  he  reigned  at  Naples  the 
miracle  was  all  at  once  at  a  (land.  The  holy  phial  was  (hook  in  vain*  Long  was  the 
caufe  of  it  fought  for,  vat  laft  it  was  found.  It  mud  be  obferved  that  the  phial  is  kept 
within  the  "ferine  of  the  faint,  but  on  one  fide,  and  feparated  by  a  partition  from  his 
tomb.  A  tradition  exifted  at  Naples  that  in  order  to  caufe  the  blood  to  preferve  its 
liquid  (late,  not  the  ftnalleft  communication  muft  exift  between  the  body  of  St.  Januarius 
and  his  miraculous  blood.  Now  upon  examining  the  tomb  minutely,  a  chink  was 
found  in  the  partition  which  feparated  the  tomb  from  the  phial.  The  damaged  divi- 
fion  was  hereupon  quickly  repaired,  and  immediately  the  blood  became  as  liquid  as  be- 
fore—  Let  who  will  explain  this  wonder.  One  cannot  however  refufe  It  credit,  for,  as 
Lafontaine  obferves  ic  Kings  never  tell  a  lie/*  and  of  Charles  IIL  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  might  this  be  truly  faid. 

This  prince  took  delight  in  relating,  perhaps  a  ftill  more  ftrange  event.  The  reader 
may  poffibly  recolleft  the  danger  which  he  ran  in  1744,  when  an  Auftrian  army,  com- 
manded by  Lobkowit2,  proceeded  to  Naples,  with  a  view  of  dethroning  Don  Carlos, 
(himfelf,)  and  the  good  fortune  he  had  of  efcaping  at  the  battle  of  Velletri.  Hie  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  day,  according  to  the  prince,  was  owing  to  a  battery  of  cannon,  fortunately 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  ftreet,  through  which  the  Aurftrians  were  to  proceed  to  feize  him. . 
The  battery  .played  upon  them  fo  efficacioufly,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  and 
take  another  road,  lofing  not  only  their  prey,  but  the  vi&ory  as  well.  At  the  clofe 
-  of  the  battle,  His  Majefty  made  enquiry,  what  faithful  and  well-informed  fubjeft  he 
had  to  thank  for  the  difpofition  of  tnefe  protecting  cannon.  He  was  fought  for  with 
avidity  throughout  the  army,  and  a  great  reward  was  promifed  him.  Nobody  ap- 
peared. Hence  Don  Carlos,  and  thofe  who  were  with  him,  doubted  not  an  inftant, 
that  the  Almighty  himfelf  had  placed  the  battery  there }  and  this  belief  Charles  III.  cax1- 
t  ried  with  him  to  the  tomb. 

His  faith,  in  the  immaculate  conception,  was  confecrated  by  an  order  which  he  in- 
ftituted,  to  which  he  gave  that  title.     He  left  his  virtues  to  his  fucceffor  for  an  inheri- 
tance, without  forgetting  among  the  number,  that  firftr  of  theological  virtues,  which 
*  jeems  to  be  one  ot  the  neceffary  attributes  of  thofe  monarchs,  called  for  diftin&ion's 
fake  mojt  catholic. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived,  that  Kings  fo  pious  as  thefe  muft  neceflarily  be  fur- 
!  rfranded  by  fervants,  and  have  at  the  lame  time  a  number  of  fcbjeta,  animated  with 
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the  fkme.zeal  for  religion,  and  whatever  relates  thereto ;  and  fo  far  juftice  mud  be 
done  the  Spanifh  nobility,  the  minifters,  and  generals,  to  fay  that,  in  this  refpeft,  for  by 
much  the  greater  part,  they  drive  to  conform  with  their  auguft  model.  There  are  few 
among  the  great  but  what  poffefs  reBcs  si^iong  their  jewels  j  or  who  ever  fail  to  attend 
at  mattins  to  chaunt  their  anthem  to  the  virgin. 

Of  Galvez,  (whom  no  one  can  charge  with  poffeffing  a  weak  mind,)  I  have  heard 
it  related,  that  he  was  a'witnefs  to  the  following  fa£t.  Being  once  at  Seville,  he  had 
the  felicity  to  behold  the  body  of  St.  Ferdinahd.  The  air  of  ferenity  which  was  fpread 
over  his  features  fo  forcibly  infpired  devotion,  that  none  could  withftand  its  influence. 
Art  Englishman,  who  was  among  .the  fpe&ators,  and  who  previoufly  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fpeak  in  the  lighted  manner  of  the  ceremonials  of  the  Roman  catholic  faith, 
was  fo  much  affe&ed  by  the  venerable  afpeft  of  the  faint,  that  he  burft  into  tears  in  the 
midft  of  the  church,  immediately  x  became  converted,  and  was  afterwards  among  the 
mod  devout.  —  The  fame  minifter  once  alfo  related  before  me,  that  when  he  was  at 
Mexico,  he  faw  the  corpfe  of  the  firft  bifliop  of  Guadalaxara,  who  died  infanftitutis  odore. 
His  body  was  preferved  from  corruption  ;  dreft  in  his  epifcopal  robes,  he  feemed  to  be 
wrapt  in  peaceful  fl umber.  At  that  time  his  beatification  was  in  courfe  of  dif- 
.cuflion  j  and  certainly  "  there  was,"  faid  he,  "  ample  reafon  for  it.  His  whole  life  had 
been  a  tiflue  of  miracles.  Do  but  judge.  Before  he  was  called  to  the  bifhoprick, 
he  was  councillor  of  audience  at  Guadalaxara.  A  criminal  procefs  was  inftituted  be- 
fore this  tribunal.  The  accufed  was  judged  worthy  of  death,  and  by  every  voice, 
eVen  by  that  of  the  future  bifhop,  the  culprit  was  fentenced  to1  die.  But  when  the 
condemnation  was  prefented  to  the  judges,  the  holy  man  pertinacioufly  refufed  to 
fign  it.  It  was  infilled  that  he  fhould.  At  length,  urged  fo  ftrongly,  he  obferved, — 
"  bifhops  may  not  fign  a  fentence  of  death."  "  But  you  are  not.  a  bifhop,"  they  re- 
plied— "  I  feel  that  I  am,"  faid  he.— At  firftit wsfe  thought  his  brain  was  deranged.  They 
were  undeceived  when  fome  months  afterwards  they  learned,  that  on  the  very  day  of 
his  refufing  his  fignature,  the  Pope  had  made  him  Bifhop  of  Guadalaxara." 
•  Are  more  general  evidences  necefTary  of  the  propenfity  of  the  Spaniards  to  fuperfti- 
tious  credulity  ?  It  may  be  recollefted  that  in  1780  the  Spanifh  navy  experienced  a  vio- 
lent check  in  the  roads  of  Cadiz.  One  of  their  fquadrons  was  furprized  by  Rodney,  and 
defeated  in  fp\te  of  the  bravery  of  Langara.  Four  of  his  (hips  were  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  called  the  Phoenix,  the  Diligent,  the  Prince/*,  and  the  San  Domingo.  All  thofe  which 
efcaped  bore  the  names  of  different  faints.  The  people  did  not  fail  to  take  notice  of 
this,  and  as  by  a  fingular  accident  the  San  Domingo  Ijlew  up  at  the  inflant  of  its  being 
-  moored,  they  /aid  that  its  patron  chofe  rather  to  fee  herperilh  than  pafs  into  the  hands 
cf  infidels. 

I  however  wifh  it  to  be  underflood  that  I  by  no  means  imagine  thefe  remarks  were 
made  by  the  officers  of  this  fquadron.  They  do  not  all  of  them  refemble  Admiral 
Barcelo,  who  from  a  fiinple  lighterman  attained  the  higheft  ftations  in  the  navy,  and 
who  was  ufed  to  fay  that  for  his  part  bravery  was  no  virtue  in  him  becaufe  he  was  in- 
vulnerable ',  andfhewing  his  fcapulary  would  obferve  ferioufly,  that  he  had  feen  many 
a  bullet  while  coming  direft  towards  him  turn  on  one  fide  as  it  approached  this  talis- 
man. There  are  it  cannot  be  denied  among  all  the  different  claffes  of  the  Spanifh  na- 
tion, people  who  are  credulous  in  this  way  to  the  moft  ridiculous  excefs.  But  what 
nation  ancient  or  modern  is  therewith  whom  the  fame  reproach  will  not  lay  ?  TheGreeks? 
The  Romans  ?  Their  hiftorians/Plutarch,  Livy,  Tacitus,  that  eminent  philofopher  So- 
crates, have  they  not  all  of  them  paid  this  tribute  to  human  weaknefs  ?  And  was  the 
mind  of  Pafcal,  among  the  moft  mafculine  that  caa  be  eked,  entirely  free  from  it/ 
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Afc  for  Racine,  has  he  not  given  credit  to,  and  related  fome  of  the  miracles  which  hap- 
pened  at  Port  Royal  ?  It  is  true,  the  Spaniards  at  the  prefent  epoch  are  more  fuperfti- 
tious  than  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  although  among  them  there  are  many,  who,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  different  education  by  travelling,  and  by  making  ufe  of  their  reafon, 
are  far  from  fharing  in  the  obloquy  \  nay,  even  among  the  clergy  I  have  met  with  num- 
bers, who  poffefs  very  clear  and  juft  ideas  of  true  religion. 

But  in  thofe  clafles  in  which  education  is  neglefted,  (and  fuch  are  numerous,)  the 
members  of  which  have  little  external  communication,  and  few  means  of  acquiring  real 
knowledge,  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm  are  carried  to  a  far  greater  height  than  even  in 
Flanders  or  Bavaria ;  for  religion  every  where  taking  its  dye  from  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals, muft  neceflarily  have  ardent  followers,  in  a  nation  remarkable  for  a  lively  ima-~ 
gination,  and  violent  paflions. 

This  mixture  of  ftrength  and  weaknefs  produces  even  at  prefent  effefts  diftreflt, 
ingly  whimfipal.  At  Madrid  there  is  a  church,  in  which,  during  paffion  week,  the  mod 
fervent  among  the  orthodox  affemble  in  an  obfcure  cell.  On  their  entrance,  long  cords 
are  diftributed  to  each.  They  (trip  themfelves  naked  to  the  haunches;  and  at  a  con- 
certed fign^I  they  flog  each  other  with  fiifficient  violence  to  draw  forth  dreams  of  blood. 
The  filence  obferved  during  this  barbarous  ceremony  is  only  interrupted  by  fighs  of  re- 
pentance, mingled  with  expreflions  of  pain.  The  greater  part  thus  make  a  truce  with 
their  licentious  living.  Unhappy  wretches !  they  have  none  for  witnefs  to  chtir  volun- 
tary martyrdom,  but  God  and  their  confeience,  and  the  next  day  they  lye  both  to  one 
and  the  other.  They  have  refolution  fufficient  to  punilh  themfelves,  they  have  not 
enough  to  reform  their  life ;  fo  that  all  this  cruel  fuperftition  is  labor  fpent  in  vain. 

The  capital,  in  courfe,  does  not  enjoy  this  privilege  exclufively.  In  fome  provinces  the 
fun  fhines  on  thefe  fcenes.  A  man  of  great  credibility  aflures  me,  that  he  was  once  prefent 
in  a  town  of  Eftremadura,  at  the  following  event.  He  had  acquaintance  in  this  place  with 
a  young  lady  of  the  mildeft  manners,  of  an  amiable  and  lively  difpofition,  a  perfon  adorned 
with  all  the  charms  of  her  age  and  her  fex.  He  had  gone  to  fee  her  on  a  good  Friday, 
and  found  her  with  a  fmiling  countenance,  dreffed  entirely  in  white.  Hea(ked  her  the 
caufe  of  this  extraordinary  apparel,  on  a  day  fet  apart  for  mourning  and  penitence.  You  . 
fhall  fee,  was  her  reply.  It  was  at  the  Yery  inftant  that  the  difciplinarians  were  to  pafs  by 
the  quarter  where  he  flood.  She  feemed  to  wait  for  them  with  impatience;  at  length  they 
drew  nigh.  She  advances  to.  the  window  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  open. 
The  penitents  halt  and  begin  their  exercife.  In  ah  inftant,  her  fnowy  robe  is  covered 
with  the  blood  that  fpouts  from  their  mangled  fhoulders.  She  feemed  to  be  delighted 
at  the  fight  of  her  robe,  befprinkled  with  this  rofy  fhower,  and  the  motive  of  her  while 
drefs  explained  itfelf  at  once.  I  will  fuppofe,  for  an  inftant,  that  gallantry  had  its  part  in 
this  mimickry  of  penitence ;  that  the  lover  of  the  young  lady  was  among  the  number  of. 
the  flagellifts.     Yet,  does  the  fcene  therefore  appear  lefs  whimfically  barbarous  ? 

Thefe  are  fome  famples  of  Spanifh  devotion ;  but  it  is  not  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, that  it  is  carried  to  fuch  an  extreme  of  folly.  The  enlightened,  among  the 
Spaniards,  whofenu  mber  daily  encreafes,  are  hurt  at  feeing  it  fo  deeply  rootedv 
Within  thefe  laft  years,  under  the  reign  of  the  pious  Charles  III.  fome  falgtary  reforms 
have  been  attempted  with  fuccefs. 

Even  in  Madrid,  a  great  number  of  thofe  proceflions  have  been  furprefled,  called- 
rofariosy  which  almoft  at  all  hours  of  the  day  were  pafling  through  the  ftreets  to  fome: 
church  or  other,  the  members  of  them  chaunting  unintelligible  canticles ;  ceremopie* 
certainly  ufelefs  in  the  eyes  of  true  religion,  and  which  were  .without  other  confequenoa 
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than  that  of  wearying  paffengers,  drawing  journeymen  from  their  occupation,  and  mo- 
thers from  their  doiuefHc  affairs. 

The  government  refills  all  attempts  at  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  property  of  the  clergy  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  inviolable. 

The  inifconduft  of  the  monks  and  inferior  clergy  meets  with  condemnation,  and  fe« 
vere  meafures  are.  adopted  for  reprefling  it. 

It  begins  to  be  felt,  that  a  diminution  of  the  prodigious  number  of  convents  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  regeneration  of  Spain. 

Such  are  the  fteps  taken  by  reafon  in  Spain  for  purifying  religion. 

On  the  oppofite  fide,  (for  I  ftand  pledged  to  declare  all,)  the  mod  inviolable  refpeft 
is  (hewn  to  the  meaneft  minifters  of  the  gofpel.  They  are  met  with  in  every  houfe,  jyad' 
looked  upon  a§  an  iEgis,  under  whofe  fhelter  men  are  protefted  from  the  anger  of 
both  man  and  God.  When  I  pafled  through  Valencia  in  1793,  at  which  time  a  French- 
man was  held  in  deteftatiori,  fome  ladies  of  that  nation  owed  their  fafety  tQ  the  inter - 
pofition  of  the  priefts,  who  haftened  to  their  relief. 

People  (land  by  to  let  them  pafs,  and  give  them  the  wall ;  and  oftentimes  on  meet* 
ing  them,  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  refpe&fully  kifs  their  hands. 

If  a  pried  be  met  with  on  foot,  who  (hould  be  carrying  the  viaticum,  you  are  obliged 
to  get  out  of  your  carriage  in  order  to  let  him  take  your  place,  accompanying  him  on 
foot  to  the  boufe  of  the  fick  perfon ;  there  he  is  to  be  waited  for ;  and  when  his  office, 
is  finMhed,  he  is  to  be  efcorted  back  to  the  church  whence  he  came.     It  is  only  after 
this  that  you  obtain  repoffeflion  of  your  carriage. 

If  the  holy  facrament  be  carried  any  where,  a  bell  is  rung  to  announce  it.  All  bufi- 
nefs  then,  all  converfation  is  fufpended ;  and  every  one  falls  on  his  knees  till  it  pais  by. 
Hence  arifes  many  a  burlefque  fcene.  How  often  have  1  feen  the  play  interrupted  all 
at  once  by  the  found  of  the  holy  bell !  Spectators,  a&ors,  however  drelt,  Moors,  Jews, 
Angels,  even  devils,  all  without  exception,  turn  towards  the  entrance  from  the  ftreet, 
fall  on  one  knee,  and  remain  in  that  pofture  as  long  as  the  found  continues  to  be 
heard. 

*     At  the  doors  of  the  churches,  this  lingular  nctice  is  every  day  feeri  affixed.      Hoy  fe 
foca  animas.    This  day  folds  are  taken  out  of  purgatory. 

Not  a  coachman,  who  mounts  his  box,  but  makes  firft  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  and 
mutters  fome  prayers,  which  are  inftantly  fucceeded  by  fome  of  thofe  energetic  phrafes 
with  which  he  animates  his  courfers.  Frequently,  while  thus  employed  without,  his  maf- 
ter  within  the  coach  is  fmging  an  anthem  to  the  virgin,  although  very  likely  on  his  way 
to  fome  profane  amufement ;  fome  wits  have  even  informed  me,  that  if  on  mounting 
the  ftaircafe  they  (hould  chance  to  meet  a  rival  friar  by  the  way,  they  entreat  of  him  ab- 
solution before  hand  for  the  fins  they  are  about  to  commit. 

Refpeft  for  the  cloth  is  carried  fo  far  as  to  caufe  the  people  to  attribute  to  it  a  pre- 
servative virtue,  even  after  death  :  in  confequence,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
fee  the  dead  buried  in  the  drefs  of  a  monk,  and  be  thus  carried  to  their  laft  home,  with 
their  face  uncovered,  as  is  the  pra&ice  in  mod  parts  of  Spain.  The  francifcan  habit 
k  theiavorite  on  this  occafion ;  and  the  convents  belonging  to  this  order  have  a  ware- 
houfe,  and  tailors,  efpecially  fet  apart,  for  fupplying  this  pofthumous  wardrobe.  So 
great  a  demand  is  there  for  thefe  drefles,  that  a  ftranger,  who  had  been  fome  months  at 
Madrid  without  being  informed  of  this  cuftom,  and  obferving  none  but  apparent  Fran- 
cifcans  carried  to  the  tomb,  expreffed  his  aftonifhment  to  me  at  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  that  order  which  the  city  muft  contain,  and  ferioufly  allied,  if  I  did  not  conceive, 
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from  the  immenfe  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  among  them,  that  their  order* 
however  numerous  it  might  be,  muft  foon  become  extinft. 

The  drefs  of  the  convent  accompanies  the  Spaniard  to  the  tomb,  it  is  alfo  nearly 
his  earliefl  clothing.  It  is  by  no  means  unufual  to  meet  with  little  monks  of  four  or 
five  years  of  age,  playing  the  monkey  tricks  fo  common  to  that  age  in  the  ftreets.  Nor 
is  it  uncommon  for  the  parents,  whiofe  ftrange  inclination  is  manifefted  by  the  drefs  they 
give  them,  to  turn  up  the  tail  of  the  robe,  in  order  to  adminifter  paternal  correction 
,to  thefe  innocent  creatures,  wha  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  of  the  cloth  that  are  actually 
fubmitted  to  difcipline. 

Certificates  of  having  regularly  attended  confeflion,  and  obferved  the  precepts  of  the 
church  during  Eafter,  are  exa&ed  from  all  the  faithful,  whether  fubjefts  of  the  realn^ 
or  foreigners ;  an  idle  meafure  in  itfelf,  fince  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  obtain  them 
without  fulfilling  the  ceremonial  which  they  teftify  ;  for  they  are  fold  the  fame  as  any 
other  article  of  merchandize,  and  women  of  the  town  (who  here  have  numerous  vifi- 
tors,)almoft  always  have  a  quantity  of  thofe  certificates  for  the  bearer  to  fell,  which 
they  obtain  at  an  eafy  experfte,  of  what  nature,  and  who  the  donors,  may  readily  be 
furmifed. 

One  of  the  mod  common  ge flunks  among  the  Spaniards  of  every  diftin&ion,  is  the 
fign  of  the  crofs.  It  particularly  ferves  as  a  note  of  admiration  accompanied  by  the 
expreflion  of  the  word  Jefus.  At  every  flalh  of  lightening  they  repeat  theffyu}bol  of 
falvation,.  and  even  if  they  gape,  they  exprefs  it  with  their  thumb  upon  the  jhouth ;  in 
fliort  their  every  motion  is  in  meafure  ftamped  with  the  mummery  of  devotion. 

If  a  perfon  enters  a  houfe,  unlefs  he  would  pafs  for  a  heretic,  his  fir  ft  exclamation 
muft  be:-  aw  Maria  puriffima;  to  which  there  is  always  the  refponfe  of  fin  piccado 
concebida. 

Every  year  there  is  pafted  on  the  church-gates  a  catalogue  of  fuch  books*  national 
and  foreign,  as  the  Holy  Office  has  thought  fit  to  profcribe,  under  pain  of  excom* 
munication. 

Laftly,  that  tribunal  juftly  enough  appreciated  by  the  wifer  part  of  the  nation,  is  yet 
in  efteem  with  the  greater  part*  It  yet  follows  the  fame  formidable  ceremonial,  k  yet 
has  its  fpies  even  among  the  higher  ranks,  and  fometimes  its  vi&ims,  &c.  &c. 

Let  the  truth  be  fpoken  out  however,  at  the  rifk  of  wounding  that  felf-love  fo  eafily 
offended  in  apy  nation,  and  which  fo  generally  is  fatisfied  with  nothing  fhort  of  eulogy. 
The  man  does  not  calumniate  who.  fpeaking  of  Spain  defcribes  it,  as  in  many  refpeas 
the  country  of  muoimery,  faoaticiixn  and  fuperftition. 

Chap.  XI. — Continuation  of  thi  portrait  of 'the  Spaniards. — Their  btavery.— Remains  of 
barbarifnu — Their  patience  and  Johricty. — Portraiture  of 'their women*— 'Their  dijfolute 
manners^  and  the  caufe  thereof 

We  have  witnefled  the  influence  of  the  chara&er  and  education  of  the  Spaniards  of  * 
the  prefent  day,  on  their  religious  principles,  let  us.now  examine  the  effeft  they  have 
on  their  courage.  N  s 

The  caufe6  of  its  former  a&ive  difplay  have,  .for  many  years,  paflTed  away.  The 
Moors  are  no  longer  their  neighbours,  whofe  proximity  and  difference*  of  faith,  ex* 
citing  continually  mutual  jealoufy  and  hatred,  gave  occafion  for  frequent  wars,  and 
numerous  opportunities  of  nourifliing  and  difplaying  thew  national  prowefs^  If  the 
Spaniard  appears  no  longer  liable  to  the  fame  degree  of  fermentation,  if  he  feem  a-fleep, 
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he  yet  may  be  awakened  ;  the*  leaft  fignal  in  faft,  recalls  him  to  himfelf.  His  fits  of 
holy  rage,  indeed,  are  much  more  rare.  The  period,  at  which  the  name  of  infidel  aloae, 
was  enough  to  tranfport  him  to  fury ;  that  period,  the  age  of  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  is 
happily  paft.  Religious  intolerance,  if  it  be  not  entirely  corre&ed  in  Spain,  is  at  leaft 
%  accompanied  more  by  ridiculous  than  atrocious  forms ;  and  when  they  fight  with 
Muflelmen,  they  combat  the  enemies  of  their  country,  rather  than  thofe  of  religion. 

They  even  begin  to  think  that  religion  may  allow  of  policy  to  treat  as  ufeful  neigh- 
bours, thofe  whom  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  look  .upon  as  irreconcileable  enemies. 
In  Spain,  3S  well  as  in  other  nations,  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and  philofophy,  though 
it  may  have  been  ilow,  has  fenfibly  foftened  the  manners.  The  traces  of  ancient  bar- 
barity difappear  in  gradual  fucceffion. 

Affaffination  was  formerly  common  in  Spain.  Every  man  of  refpe&ability  had  his 
affaffins  at  command  }  which  were  hired  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  as  it  is  pretended 
witneffes  were  not  long  ago  in  fome  of  the  French  provinces.  This  dreadful  cuftom  was 
in  fome  meafure  the  confequence  of  the  kind  of  weapon  then  in  ufe.  This  was  a  fpe- 
cies  of  triangular  poniard  which,  concealed  under  the  cloak,  was  drawn  forth  for  ven- 
geance in  the  moment  of  refentment.  A  ftroke  from  it  was  much  more  dangerous  than 
one  from  a  fword,  which  is  ufed  openly,  and  requires  fome  dexterity.  This  dreadful 
poniard  was  more  to  be  feared  than  the  common  one  known  by  the  name  of  rejon.  The 
ufe  of  thefe  perfidious  weapons  is  not  yet  entirely  abolifhed,  and  furnifhes  a  ju(t  ground 
for  thef  charges  which  foreigners  bring  againft  the  Spaniards, 

It  is  feldom  that  the  manners  of  a  people  are  corre&ed  by  violent  and  precipitate 
means.  „In  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  the  minifter,  Squillaci,  made  the  fad  experiment, 
now  about  feven-and-thirty  years  ago.  Dreft  in  a  long  cloak,  and  a  flouched  hat  pulled 
over  the  face,  a  man  with  difficulty  would  recognize  his  beft  friend  ;  a  drefs  like  this  in 
courfe  favoured  exceffes,  and  particularly  fuch  as  endangered  the  fafety  of  the  citizen. 
In  order  to  abolifh  the  ufe  of  them  in  Madrid,  he  had  recourfe  to  coercive  means,  and 
even  open  force.  Satellites  ported  at  the  corners  of  ftreets,  provided  with  (hears,  publicly 
clipped  fuch  cloaks  as  exceeded  the  length  prefcribed.  He  fancied  he  fhould  find  the 
Caltilians  as  fubmiflive  as  the  Ruffians  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great ;  he,  a  ftranger ! 
minifter  of  a  monarch  who  had  paffed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  out  of  Spain !  what 
was  the  confequence  ?  The  people  mutinied  ;  the  King  was  frightened,  and  the  minifter 
was  facrificed.  The  manner  of  drefs  fo  fuddenly  attacked,  was'  in  part  continued  after 
his  difgrace;  but  milder  and  flower  meafures,  the  example  of  the  court,  and  thofe  about 
it,  added  to  the  activity  of  a  vigilant  police,  have  confiderably  contributed  to  correft  the 
evil.  The  fpecics  of  mafk,  under  the  name  of  a  hat,  which  encourages  infolence  by 
jnfuring  impunity,  is  totally  laid  afide  ;  and  the  cloak,  very  convenient  for  thofe  who 
know  how  to  wear  it,  now  favours  nothing  but  idlenefs. 

*  The  ufe  of  the  poniard  (till  exifts  in  fome  parts  of  Spain,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern 
provinces,  but  it  is  wholly  confined  to  the  loweft  rank.  Some  bravoes  make  it  a  bug- 
bear to  the  weak,  and  with  the  violent  and  paffionate  it  is  the  inftrument  of  immediate 
vengeance.  The  clergy  have  made  it  a  part  of  their  miffion  of  peace  and  charity  to  dif- 
arm  their  pariftiioners.  The  archbifhop  of  Granada,  \p.  particular,  has  with  this  view 
fuccefsfuliy  employed  the  arguments  of  the  pulpit.  But  thefe  means  have  not  had 
every  .where  the  fame  effeft.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia,  that  country  fo  highly  favoured 
by  heaven/where  the  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the  riches  of  nature  fhould  excite  none 
but  the  milder  paffions,  is  fullied  with  murder.  One  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
confifts  in  pardoning  annually  one  criming  condemned  to  death,  provided  his  crime 
have  a  fhadow  of  excufe.     It  has  been  remarked  lately,  that  ibr'leven  fucceffive  years 
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there  has  not  been  one  criminal  who  could  be  recommended  to  mercy  in  the  fatal  lift 
prefented  to  the  King,  fo  atrocioufly  premeditated  had  every  crime  appeared. 

Poniards  and  aflaflinations  are  alfo  ftill  common  in  Andalufia,  where  the  powerful 
influence  of  climate,  when  not  counter  balanced  by  moral  agency,  appears  manifeft. 
During  the  fummer,  a  certain  eafterly  wind  (Elrunto  de  Medina)  Caufes  in  that  pro* 
vince  a  kind  of  phrenzy,  which  renders  thefe  exceffes  more  common  at  that  feafon  than 
in  any  other  of  the  year. 

But  let  Spain  refume  the  appearance  which  nature  prefcribes ;  let  roads  and  canals 
crofs  thefe  diftrifts  which  have  hitherto  been  almoft  inaccefljble ;  let  a  more  eafy  com- 
munication render  the  vigilance  of  the  agents  of  government  more  a&ive  and  certain  j 
let  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  induftry,  and  commerce  give  employment  to  mifchievous 
idlenefs ;  in  a  word,  let  the  prefenc  plan  of  government  continue  to  be  executed,  and 
it  will  foon  appear,  in  this  refpeft  as  in  others,  that  the  influence  of  climate  will  yield 
to  fuch  powerful  caufes. 

The  revolution  in  manners,  within  the  laft  half  century,  evinces  the  truth  of  this  pre- 
diction. It  was  nqt  until  the  prefent  century  that  two  barbarous  cuftoms  were  by  de- 
grees abolifhed,  which  ought  long  before  to  have  been  profcribed  by  reafon  and  huma- 
nity.    I  mean  the  Rondalla  and  the  Pedreades. 

The  former  of  thefe  is  a  kind  of  defiance,  which  two4bands  of  muficians  give  to  each 
other.  Without  any  other  motive  than  that  of  fhewing  their  bravery,  they  were  wont 
to  meet  with  fwords  and  fire-arms,  fire  at  each  other,  and  then  clofe  with  fwords.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  this  cuftom  ftill  exifts  in  Navarre  and  Arragon  ?  And  that  a  fimilar 
contet  was  iflued  in  1792,  and  a  fight  took  place  between  two  parifhes  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Sarragoffa. 

That  of  the  Pedreades  has  but  lately  been  difufed*  This  was  alfo  a  kind  of  combat 
between  two  companies,  armed  with  flings,  who  attacked  each  other  with  (tones. 

Such  manners  are  equally  (hameful  to  thofe  who  retain  them,  and  the  government 
by  which  they  are  tolerated.  However,  as  there  is  fcarcely  any  vicious  cuftom  whicH 
has  not  its  caufes  as  well  as  apparent  advantages,  there  are  certain  perfons  who  are 
difpleafed  with  the  abolition  of  thefe  inftitutions,  alledging  that  though  they  cannot 
be  denied  to"be  proofs  of  ferocity,  they  are  equalfy  fo  of  courage,  which  they  contribute- 
to  maintain  among  the  people.  The  abettors  of  fuch  paradoxes  even  regret  the  revo*- 
lution,  which  the  work  of  Cervantes  operated  in  the  manners  of  Spain,  by  throwing  an 
indelible  ridicule  on  thofe  adventurers  who,  negle&ing  the  duties  of  their  ftation,  and 
the  care  of  their  families,  were  ufed  to  create  themfelves  dangers  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
vain  glory  of  braving  them  ;  who  offered  the  protection  of  their  reftlefs  valour  to  thofe , 
who  did  not  afk  it,  and  whofe  importunate  fervice  was  at  lead  ufelefs  in  a  country 
where  charity  ever  opens  its  hand  to  the  wretched,  and  where  the  weak  are  protected 
by  the  tews. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  fucceffive  gradations,  more  the  effeft  of  time  than  wifdom,  the 
manners  of  a  people  are  reformed  and  foftened.  Thofe  of  the  Spaniards  have  within 
the  laft^century  undergone,  in  other  refpefts,  fenfible  revolutions.  Formerly,  the  point 
of  honour,  on  which  they  were  delicate  to  excefs,  occafioned  frequent  duels.  Were- 
proofs  wanting,  theii;  comedies  and  novels  furnifh  a  fufficient  number.  At  prefent 
their  courage,  of  a  more  tranquil  nature,  is  referved  for  manifeftatioi*  in  time  of  war  \tL 
defence  of  their  country,  without  difturbing  its  repofe  during  the  mild  reign  of  peaces 
So  much  is  this  the  cafe,  that  during  ten  years  refidence  in  Spain  I  never  once  heard  of  st 
reaLduel.  l 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  have  preferved  their  ancient  virtues,  patience  and 
fobriety ;  the  former  renders  them  conflant  in  their  enterprizes,  and  indefatigable  in 
their  labour  \  the  latter  preferves  them  from  excefs,  a  vice  too  common  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe*  Without  feeking,  however,  ;o  diminifliMieir  merit,  I  muft  dbferve 
it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  confequence  of  their  phyfical  conftitution,  and  the  quality 
of  their  food.  Their  robuft  and  mufcular  bodies,  dried  and  hardened  by  the  a&ive  heat 
of  a  burning  climate,  are  lefs  a£ted  upon  by  either  a  fpare  diet  or  a  fuperabundant  meal* 
The  flefh  of  animals,  at  lead  in  the  Mediterranean  provinces  of  Spain,  contains,  in  a 
given  quantity,  more  nutritive  matter  than  elfewhere.  Their  roots,  lefe  fpongy  than 
in  countries  where  water  contributes  more  than  the.  fun  to  their  growth,  are  of  a  more 
nouriftiing  fubftance.  Strangers  who  go  to  live  at  Madrid  foon  perceive  this,  and  if 
they  yield  to  the  appetite  they  may  have  upon  their  arrival,  an  endemial  difeafe,  called 
Entripado,  a  kind  of  cholic,  which  the  phyfician^  of  the  country  only  know  how  to  treat, 
painfully  informs  them  of  their  change  of  food  and  climate. 

With  refpeft  to  intoxicating  liquors,  the  fobriety  of  the  Spaniard  proceed;  in  a  great 
meafure  from  nature,  which,  always  employing  means  proportioned  to  her  end,  has  be* 
flowed  on  him  a  conftitution  analagous  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wines  produced  by  the 
foil,  whilft  ft  rangers  cannot  with  impunity  drink  of  them  to  excefs.  Of  this  I  have  feen 
repeated  and  ftriking  proofs.  Six  years  ago  feven  or  eight  fervants,  which  the  ambat 
fador  Montmorin  brought  from  France  with  him,  died  miferably.  They  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  drink  the  wines  of  La  Mancha  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  light  wines  of 
France ;  the  confequence  was,  they  were  perpetually  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication,  and  fell 
away  by  inches ;  while' Spaniards  who  lived  the  fame  as  they,  felt  nd  ill  effe&s  from  their 
mode  of  living.  Nothing  is  -more  uncommon  than  to  fee  a  Spaniard  inebriated  with 
wine,  although  that  which  he  drinks  is  more  fpirttuous  than  French  wines ;  and  if  a 
drunken  foldier  be  feen  in  the  ftreets  of  Madrid,  one  may  fafely  lay  a  wager  of  twenty 
to  one  that  it  is  a  foreigner ;  and  ten  to  one  that  it  is  a  S  wifs. 

We  may  remark  on  this  occafion,  that  fobriety  feem§  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fouth,  as  intemperance1  is  that  of  thofe  of  the  north*  We  may  alfo 
obferve,  that  the  people  who  commit  mod  excefles  in  drinking  are  not  thofe  whofe  foil 
produces  the  liquors  by  which  they  are  inebriated,  as  if  nature,  which  has  given  them 
th(e  means  of  fatisfying  their  third  and  appetite,  and  adapted  their  organs  to  the  ufe  of 
thefe  means,  intended  to  punHh  them  for  feeking,  at  a  diftance,  the  food  and  liquor  fte 
has  created  for  others.  Thefe  difpofitions  are  undoubtedly  deranged  by  other  circum- 
ftances ;  but  if  is  eafy  for  an  attentive  eye  to  trace  the  intentions  of  nature. 

The  Spaniards  will  pardon  me  for  considering  their  fobriety  as  a  virtue  of  climate  ; 
this  is  but  comparing  them  with  other  nations,  and  even  all  the  individuals  of  the  human 
fpecies,  who  owe  alike  their  qualities  to  their  education,  rank  in  life,  habits,  the  exam- 
ples they  have  before  them,  and  a  themfand  other  caufes  which  depend  not  on  them- 
(elves.     It  is  ftill  a  great  merit  not  to  refift  beneficial  impulfes. 

The  Spaniards  have,  befides,  that  of  triumphing  over  influences  which  difpofe  men 
to  certain  excefles,  and  for  which  they  are  produced  as  an  apolbgy.  I  have  particularly 
in  view  a  depraved  propenfrty,  reprobated  by  nature,  injurious  to  the  fair,^nd  too  com- 
mon among  the  people  of  the  fouth.    This  is  abfolately  unknown  in  Spain. 

Jealoufy,  another  outrage  on  the  fex,  the  objed  of  our  homage,  feems  alfo  the  con- 
fequence of  the  influence  of  a  climate  which  communicates  its  ardour  to  the  fehfes  and 
imagination.  This  odious  paffion,  formerly  fo  injurious  in  its  fufpicion,  cruel  in  its  pre- 
cautions, and  implacable  and  fometimes  atrocious  in  its  refent&ient,  is  much  weakened 
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among  the  modern  Spaniards.  If  the  lover  be  exa&ory,  ready  to  take  uftibrage,  and 
tormented  by  fufpicion,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  people  ih  Europe  among  whom 
is  found  a  fmaller  number  of  jealous  hufbands.  The  women,  who  were  formerly 
hidden  from  the  public,  of  whom  it  was  fcarcely.  poflible  to  fnatch  a  glimpfe  through 
the  openings  of  thofe  lattices,  which  undoubtedly  owe  their  name  to  the  vile  fentiment 
which  was  the  caufe  of  their  being  invented  *,  now  enjoy  full  liberty.  Their  veils;  the 
only  remains  of  their  ancient  fervitude,  ferve  atprefent  but  to  fhelter  their  charms  from 
a  burning  fun,  and  render  them  more  attradtive.  Firft  invented  by  jeaioufy,  they  are 
now  employed  to  very  different  purpofes.  Coquetry  has  converted  them  into  one  of 
its  mod  feducing  ornaments ;  and  in  favouring  fecrecy,  they  infure  impunity  to  the 
ftolen  pleafures  of  love.  The  lov^s  who,  under  the  balconies  of  their  invifible  mif- 
treffes,  fighed  without  hope>  and  had  nothing  but  their  guittar  for  witnefs  and  inter- 
preter, are  banifhed  to  comedies  and  romances.  Sieges  are  become  lefs  flow  and  diffi- 
cult of  termination,  hufbands  more  docile,  and  more  acceffible  the  women.  Womaii ! 
who  but  at  the  word  is  fenfibly  affe&ed  ?  Who  but  is  difpofed  to  forgive  their  caprices, 
to  fubmit  to  their  cruelty,  and  indblge  their  weakiieffes  ?  You  particularly,  foreigners, 
who  have  fighed  at  the  feet  of  a  lovely  Spaniard,  when  you  remember  your  chains,  do 
you  not  feel  all  thefe  fenfations  ?  Shall  I  attempt  to  trace  a  feeble  (ketch  of  the  objeft 
of  your  vows,  and  call  again  to  memory  your  enjoyments  ?  Or,  if  they  have  difappeared, 
from  abfence,  from  timt,  or  inconftancy,  which  anticipates  its  effefts,  fhall  I  endeavour 
to  mingle  fome  confolation  with  the  bitternefs  of  your  regret  ? 

The  women  of  every  country  have  particular  charms  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed. 
In  England,  by  the  elegance  of  their  fhape,  and  modefty  of  their  carriage  ;  in  Germany, 
by  their  lips  of  rofes  and  enchanting  fixiile ;  and  in  France,  by  that  amiable  gaiety  which 
animates  all  their  features.  The  charm  felt  on  approaching  a  Spanifh  lady  has  fome- 
thing  of  deception  which  is  not  eafily  defined.  Her  coquetry  is  more  frank,  and  lefs 
fludied  than  that  of  other  Women.  She  takes  lefs  pains  to  be  agreeable  to  every  one. 
She  rather  weighs  the  fuits  of  her  lovers,  than  counts  their  number ;  and  her  choice 
once  made,  a  fingle  one  fuffices.  Or  if  (he  does  not  negledt  her  fuccefs,  (he  is  never- 
thelefs  above  all  grimace.  She  owes  but  little  to  the  aid  of  the  toilet.  The  com- 
plexion of  a  Spanifh  beauty  is  never  ornamented  with  borrowed  brilliance  :  art  fupplies 
not  the  colouring -which  nature  has  refufed  by  expofing  her  to  the  influence  of  a  burn- 
ing climate.  But  how  many  beauties  compenfate  for  her  want  of  colour  ?  Where  are 
finer  fhapes  to  be  met  with  than  with  them  ?  Where  greater  eafe  of  motion,  where  nicer 
delicacy  of  feature,  wh?re  a  more  fweetly  tripping  gait  ?  Grave,  and  rather  melancholy, 
at  firft,  fliould  one  of  thefe  beauties  caft  on  you  her  large  black  eyes,  fo  full  of  expref- 
fion,  fhould  fhe  accompany  her  glances  with  afmile — infenfibility  itfelf  mufl  fall  enflaved 
before  her.  But  if  the  coldnefs  of  his.  reception  difcourage  not  her  admirer  from  ad- 
drefling  her,  fhe  is  as  decided  and  mortifying  in  her  difdain,  as  fhe  is  feducing  where  flie 
allows  of  hope.  - 

In  the  laft  cafe  fhe  does  not  make  her  lover  languifh  long  ;  but  perfeverance  mufl 
furvive  enjoyment  in  Spain,  and  it  is  not  to  this  country  that  the  description  of  love,  in 
a  well  known  idyll  is  applicable  ; 

"  Nourlfhcdby  hope,  it  dies  in  midfl  ofbUfs." 

The  fortunate  men  whom  fhe  deigns  to  conquer,  and  who  are  called  Conejos,  are  tefs 
difinterefted,  but  not  lefs  afliduous  than  the  cicifbei  of  Italy.     A  total  facrifice  is  tt- 

•  jfalou/ie,  in  the  French  language,  fignifics  a  lattice. 
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quired  of  them.  They  rauft  give  proofs  of  this  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  accompany 
their  well  beloved  to  the  public  walk,  the  theatres,  and  even  the  confeflional.  But  many 
a  ftonn  difturbs  their  ferenity.  A  momentary  diftra&ion  is  treated  as  an  infidelity. 
The  flighted  incident  excites  fome  apprehenfioh.  One  would  fay  that  in  Spain  jealoufy 
has  deferted  Hymen  to  take  refuge  in  the  bofom  of  love ;  and  that  it  more  particularly 
dwells  with  that  of  the  two  fexes  which  feems  the  rather  calculated  to  infpire  than  feel 
this  cruel  paflion.  In  one  word,  their  chains  are  not  fo  eafy  to  be  borne,  as  difficult  to 
avoid.  The  Spanifh  beauty  is  rigorous  in  manyrefpe&s ;  her  caprices  are  rather  hafty, 
and  too  obedient  to  the  impulfe  of  an  ardent  imagination.  But  that  which  is  not  eafy 
to  conciliate  with  her  eternally  varying  fancies,  is  the  conftancy  of  Spanifh  women  in 
their  attachments.  The  intoxication  they  caufe  aftd  experience,  far  different  from  all 
extreme  agitations  or  affettions  of  the  mind,  which  continue  but  a  fhort  time,  is  pro- 
longed greatly  beyond  the  common  term ;  and  I  faw,  during  my  refidence  in  Spain, 
more  than  one  fuch  paflion  continue  conftant  till  the  parties  expired  of  age.  May  not 
this  be  accounted  for  by  a  religious  fcruple,  certainly  ill  underftood,  as  mod  Xuch  fcru- 
ples  are  ?  May  not  the  confeience  of  a  Spanifh  lady,  fufficiently  comptaifant  to  permit 
her  one  gratification  which  offends  her  duty,  be  terrified  at  a  fucceflion  of  infidelities  ? 
In  the  firft  may  fhe  not  poflibly  find  an  excufe  for  her  conduft  in  human  infirmity,  in 
the  irrefiflible  wifh  of  the  heart,  which  inclined  her  towards  one  objett,  deftined  by  na- 
ture to  fix  her  affe&ions  ?     Would  fin  refume  its  uglinefs  at  a  fucceflive  infidelity  ? 

It  belongs  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  female  heart  and  confeience  to  judge 
of  this  conjefture.  It  is  certain,  that  in  Spain,  more  than  any  other  country,  both 
men  and  women  appear  to  conciliate  the  irregularity  of  manners  with  the  moft  fcrupu- 
lous  obfervance  of  religious  duties.  In  many  countries  thefe  exceffes  alternately  fucceed 
each  other.  In  Spain  they  are  fimultaneous ;  and  the  women,  in  confequence  of  this 
ft  range  mixture  of  religion  and  frailty,  feem  to  aim  iefs  to  prevent  fcandal,  or  conceal 
their  conduit,  than  to  eftablifh  a  kind  of  equilibrium  between  their  faults  and  their 
merits. 

How  many  men  have  I  known,  wh6  have  led  an  extreme  diforderly  life,  yet  fre- 
quented public  worfhip  with  an  affiduity,  which  even  true  chriftkins  do  not  confider  as 
an  indifpenfible  duty,  who  carefully  obferved  every  injun&ion  of  the  church  relative  to 
abftinence,  rendering  its  minifters  at  the  fame  time  almoft  degrading  homage  I 

How  many  women  abandoned  to  an  attachment  utterly  inconfiftent  with  their  duty, 
furround  themfelves  with  relics,  and  bind  themfelves  by  vows  <o  the  performance  of 
actions  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  and  fcrupuloufly  fulfil  them. 

I  believe  hypocrites  to  be  very  rare  in  Spain ;  but  to  compenfate  for  this,  the  ridicu- 
lous affociation  of  certain  moral  improprieties  with  fuperftitious  practices  is  more  com- 
mon there  than  elfewhere.  Is  this  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  knowledge,  or  the 
criminal  complaifance  of  the  confeflbrs,  who  are  thus  prodigal  of  the  indulgence  of 
which  they  themfelves  ftand  in  need  ?  Or  is  it  the  climate  which  muft  ferve  as  an  ex- 
cufe for  fome  vices,  as  it  is  the  caufe  of  fome  virtues  ?  And  does  this  climate  enforce 
the  gratification  of  certain  frailties  too  imperioufly  for  confeiencies,  fcrupulous  in  other 
refpefts,  to  be  terrified  at  compliance  ? 

To  endeavour  to  explain  the  diflblutenefs  of  morals,  is  to  acknowledge  its  exiftence. 
Yes,  depravity  of  this  defcription  is  carried  to  great  lengths  in  Spain.  Frequently  does 
the  fex  deftined  by  nature  to  wait  for  pleafure,  invite  to  enjoyment  with  effrontery.  It 
is  not  in  this  country  unufual  to  receive  written  intimations  of  defires  which  one  has  un- 
wittingly engendered ;  neither  is  this  licentioufnefs  reftrained  by  the  dreadful  confe- 
quences  that  fucceed  it.    That  horrible  prefent,  which  the  new  world  has  made  to  the 
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oldj^in  Spain,  has  become  hereditary  in  families,  and  by  the  degeneracy  of  many  of 
tljole'races  which  are  termed  illuftrious,  and  the  extinction  of  others,  a  fatal  evidence 
is  afforded  of  its  baneful  influence.  This  fcourge,  to  which  the  nation  feems  to  have 
become  accuftomed,  is  of  the  moft  alarming  nature,  when  it  affe&s  a  perfon  born  under 
a  different  climate :  and  if  the  thoufand  charms,  in  the  beauties,  whole  attractions  I  take 
delight  in  celebrating,  draw  fome  irrefiftibly  into  their  fphere,  the  dreadful  apprehen- 
fions  with  which  a  foreigner  mult  be  infpired,  who  by  experience  or  report  becomes 
acquainted  with  his  danger,  may  reafonably  juftify  the  prudence  which  fome  have  the 
power  of  exercifing,  and  excufe  an  efcape  from  their  fway. 

This  depravity,  however,  is  far  from  being  fo  general  as  exaggerating  libertines  are 
pleafed  to  affirm ;  even  in  Madrid  there  are  families  whofe  conduct  is  exemplary,  faith- 
ful hufbands,  and  wives  who  are  models  of  modefty  and  propriety ;  their  daughters, 
although  in  general  not  referved  in  their  carriage,  grant  lefs  than  fancy  is  pleafed  to 
expeS  from  their  demeanor,  for  nothing  is  more  rare  than  their  anticipation  of  the  rights 
of  matrimony.  If  opportunities  of  purchafing  pleafures,  equally  fhameful  and  eafy  to 
obtain,  are  frequent  for  thofe  who  feek  them,  at  lead  proftitution  is  neither  fo  public 
nor  impudent  as  in  other  countries.  The  police,  by  feverely  prohibiting  its  fcandalous 
feminaries,  obliges  it  to  conceal  itfelf,  and  fometimes  purfues  it  to  its  fecret  retreats. 
And  what  is  lingular  in  a  country  where  di  fib  lute  conduit  is  otherwife  fo  common,  in 
a  country  which  contains  fo  many  rich  idlers,  one  would  in  vain  feek  for  thofe  eafy  la- 
dies, who  unblufhingly  difplay  in  other  countries  the  fumptuous  falary  of  their  lubricity* 
Among  thefe  great  people,  who  in  other  refpefts  make  a  trophy  of  the  corruption  which 
their  opulence  keeps  in  pay,  a  fort  of  lhame  prefides  in  the  midft  of  their  irregu- 
N  larities,  and  myftery  embellifhes  even  their  moft  difgraceful  amours. 

The  fevere  virtue  of  the  kings  of  the  new  dynafty  can  alone  explain  this  modern 
Angularity.  •  At  their  court,  there  has  always  been  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  concealing 
thofe  weakeneffes,  which  they  did  not  excufe  by  their  example :  to  incur  fufpicion  only, 
would  be  a&ing  with  great  imprudence :  to  make  a  (how  of  them,  would  be  the  height 
of  temerity.  Charles  III.  in  this  refpe£t  was  rigid,  even  to  tyranny.  I  was  prefent 
once,  while  one  of  the  moft  eminent  perfons  of  his  court  denounced  his  own  fon,  who 
had  been  feduced  by  the  charms  of  a  pretty  aftrefs ;  and  requefted  His  Majefty  to  have 
the  lover  confined  in  a  caftle,  and  his  miftrefs  in  a  houfe  of  corre&ion ;  but  it  is  not 
every  young  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Spain  who  has  fo  drift  a  father,  nor  does  every 
a&refs  thus  expiate  the  paflions  the  engenders.  l 

To  the  honour  of  the  fair  fex  of  Spain,  I  (hall  farther  obferve,  that  women  rigoroufly 
banifh  from  their  fociety  thofe  familiarities,  which  are  confidered  as  indifferent  by  other 
nations,  where  the  fenfes,  lefs  quickly  inflamed,  betray  lefs  fuddenly  their  diforden; 
and  that  this  diftruft  of  themfelves  is  at  leaft  an  homage  which  their  weaknefs  renders 
to  modefty.  Thus  a  woman  would  not  permit  the  moft  chafte  kifs  to  be  given  her  in 
public }  and  thofe  which  are  cuftomary  in  our  comedies,  and  of  which  no  notice  is 
taken,  are  entirely  banifbed  from  the  Spanifh  ftage  *• 

But 

*  I  remarked  fome  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  theatres  of  Madrid,  a  minute  trait,  obnoxioufly  trivial, 
and  which,  but  for  its  exemplifying  this  exctffive  delicacy,  fo  whimfically  allied  to  the  groflcft  and  moft 
difgu  fling  manners,  I  {hould  fcarcely  venture  to  detail  in  a  note.  No  traveller,  who  has  paffed  through  , 
Spain,  particularly  Caftile,  can  fail  having  obferved  groups  of  people,  who,  balking  in  the  fun,  amufe 
themfelves  in  their  lazinefs,  by  deftroying  the  vermiae  with  which  their  heads  abound.  Among  lovers  of 
this  rank,  the  favoured  youth,  whofe  miftrefs  deigns  to  benefit  him  in  this  manner,  has  a  double  plcafure  on 
the  occafion,  not  only  does  he  get  rid  of  troublefome  companions,  hef  at  the  fame  time,  receives  a  tefiimo 
nial  of  the  perfect  devotion  of  the  object  of  his  views.  It  is  neccflary  thus  much  mould  prcmife  my  anec- 
dote.   The  little  French  opera  of  Le  Tonnelier,  (the  Cooper,)  being  tranflatcd  into  Sp»niih>  the  fcru- 
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But  if  a  proper  diftance  be  kept  they  allow,  and  even  provoke  at  times,  thofe  wanton 
tricks  at  which  decency  would  elfewhere  be  alarmed.  Double  meanings  however  grofs, 
the  coarfeft  jokes,  even  downright  obfcenity,  whatever  the  tongue  can  exprefsis  readily 
overlooked.  I  have  feen  ladies  admit  of,  nay  even  themfelves  make,  obfervations  which 
men  with  the  leaft  regard  to  decorum  would  deem  admiffible  only  at  orgies,  and  fing 
catches  revoltingly  indecent.  When  in  what  is  termed  good  company,  I  have  more  than 
once  been  furprized.with  tales  of  rather  more  than  a  free  defcription,  1  have  heard 
fome  ladies  unblufliingly,  and  without  taking  the  fraalleft  pains  to  varnifh  their  flory, 
relate  the  fecret  detail  of  their  amorous  meetings,  and  appear  aftonifhed  if  perchance 
they  (hould  fee  the  leaft  embarraffment  in  the  countenance  of  any  of  their  auditors. 

Thefe  delineaments,  which  I  (hall  not  be  fo  unjuft  as  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  all  the 
Spanifti  fair,  would  not  however  alone  prove  the  depravity  of  manners  in  Spain,  Wo- 
men, who  permit  themfelves  freedom  of  expreffion,  and  give,  the  example  of  it,  are 
certainly  not  on  that  account  more  feducing  to  perfons  of  delicacy,  but  they  are  not 
more  eafily  feduced.  On  the  contrary,  a  nation  not  yet  entirely  civilized,  may  have 
in  its  language  a  kind  of  ingenuoufnefs  which  renders  expreffions  rar  from  being  entirely 
'  chafte ;  and  I  (hould  be  inclined  to  think  that  thefe  modes  of  expreffion,  (hocking  to 
the  Hecency  of  other  nations,  would  difappear  were  a  more  refined  civilization,  more 
precautions  in  the  education  of  young  perfons,  almoft  exclufively  abandoned  to  the  go- 
vernment of  fervants,  even  in  the  mod  diftinguifhed  houfes,  and  efpecially  were  a  bet- 
'  ter  example,  adopted.  But  can  a  young  lady,  who  from  the  moft  tender  age  has  been 
familiarifed  to  the  grofleft  expreffions,  who  in  companies,  to  which  (he  is  frequently  ad- 
mitted, hears  applaufe  beftowed  on  impudence,  which  difdains  to  throw  a  tranfparent 
veil  over  the  obfeenities  in  which  it  indulges  j  can  one,  whofe  ears  are  early  accuftomed 
to  the  indecent  expreffions  which  are  permitted  on  the  ftage,  and  whofe  eyes  repeatedly 
behold  the  wanton  attitudes  exhibited  in  the  favourite  Spanifli  dance,  long  preferve  in 
her  imagination  and  language  that  virgin  purity  which  is,  perhaps,  the  greateft  charm 
of  her  fex  ? 

Mothers  of  families,  with  what  have  ye  not  to  reproach  yourfelves,  who,  given  up 
to  your  paffions,  abandon  your  daughters  to  nature  and  chance.  Future  mothers, 
how  ill  do  ye  conceive  your  intereft !  A  tafte  for  employment,  fome  care  beftowed  on 
the  developement  of  that  difpofition  of  which  heaven  has  been  prodigal  to  you,  would 
make  you  rank  among  the  happieft  as  well  as  the  moft  enchanting  works  of  creation ! 
Alas !  you  are  neglefted,  you  are  left  to  yourfelves,  and  your  corrupt  attendants.  You 
are,  to  our  misfortune  and  defpair,  about  to  felfify  the  munificent  intention  of  nature. 

The  chara&er  and  manners  of  a  nation  can  be  known,  but  imperfeftly,  if  regarded 
in  their  ferious  occupancy  alone,  or  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  paffions.  It  is 
much  better  feen  in  their  entertainments^  their  games,  and  their  fancies.  Let  us  then 
view  the  Spaniards  in  thefe  different  relations. 


pulons  tranflator  dared  not  hazard  the  furtive  kifs,  which  forms  its  denouement.  But  what  does  he 
fubfhtote  >  In  the  laft  fcene,  while  the  mafter  cooper  is  occupied  in  the  interior  of  his  workfhop,  the 
journeyman  enters  by  Health,  and  feu  himfelf  on  the  ground,  between  the  legs  of  the  lovely  Fanchettc, 
whofe  delicate  fingers  are  employed  in  loufing  his  fortunate  rival.  They  are  in  this  fituation  when  the 
jealous  old  man  comes,  and  deteds  the  two  lovers  in  the  a&  of  riving  and  receiving  this  unequivocal  pledge 
of  mutual  affection,  r     ° 
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Chap.  TkJI.—Mantten  and  cu/loms  of  Spain. — Their  dances. — Games. — Pleafures<—Re+ 

pq/h.*—Tafle. 

NOTHING  more  co,ntrafts  with  the  pretended  gravity  of  the  Spaniards,  than  their 
favourite  dance  the  Fandango;  a  dance,  truly  national, and  full  of  expreflion,  at  which 
foreigners  of  delicacy  at  firit  take  exception,  but  which  they  themfelves  become  de- 
lighted with  at  laft. 

No  fooner  does  the  tune  begin  for  the  fandango,  than  every  countenance  becomes 
animated,  and  even  thofe  among  the  fpeftators,  who  by  their  age  and  profeffion  are 
mod  obliged  to  gravity,  have  much  difficulty  in  preventing  themfelves  from  joining  in 
the  cadence-  It  is  related,  and  the  apologue  is  certainly  appropriate,  that  the  court  of 
Rome,  fcandalized  that  a  country  renowned  for  the  purity  of  its  faith,  fhould  not  have- 
long  before  profcribed  this  profane  dance,  refolved  to  pronounce  its  formal  condem- 
nation. A  confiftory  was  aflembled,  the  profecution  of  the  fandango  was  begun;  ac- 
cording to  rule ;  and  fentence  was  about  to  be  thundered  againft  it,  when  one  o£  the 
judges  obferved,  a  criminal  ought  not  to  be  condemned  without  being  heard.  The  ob- 
fervation  had  weight  with  the  affembly.  Two  Spaniards  were  brought  before  it,'  and  to 
the  found  of  inftruments  difplayed  all  the'graces  of  the  fandango.  The  feverityof  the 
judges  was  not  proof  againft  the  exhibition  j  their  auftere  countenances  began  by  degrees 
to  relax ;  they  rofe  from  their  feats,  and  their  arms  and  legs  foon  found  their  former  fupple- 
nefs.  The  confiftory  hall  was  changed  into  a  dancing  room,  and  the  fandango  was  acquitted*. 

After  fuch  a  triumph,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  remonftrances  of  decency  have 
but  little  effett ;  its  empire  feems  to  be  firmly  eftablifhed.  It  is,  however,  different  ac- 
cording to  the  places  in  which  it  is  pra&ifed.  It  is  frequently  called  for  at  the  theatre 
and  generally  clofes  private  dances.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  intention  is  no  more  than  lightly 
indicated;  but,  on  other  occafions,  when  a  few  perfons  affembled  together  (hake  off 
all  fcruples,  the  meaning  is  then  fo  marked,  that  voluptuoufnefs  affails  the  mind  at 
every  avenue  ;  its  incitements  caufe  the  heart  of  the  modeft  youth  to  palpitate  with  de- 
fire,  and  re-animate  the  deadened  fenfe  of  age.  The  fandango  is  danced  by  two  perfons- 
only,  who  never  touch,  even  the  hand  of  each  other ;  bat  when  we  view  their  mutually 
engaging  allurements,  their  advances  and  retreats ;  when  we  obferve  the  female,  in  the 
moment  of  her  languor,  announce  an  approaching  defeat,  and  fuddenly  acquiring  new 
courage  efcape  from  her  conqueror,  who  purfues  her,  and  is  afterwards  purfued  in  his 
turn ;  the  manner  in  which  thefe  emotions  are  expreffed  by  their  looks*  geftures  and 
attitudes  ;  it  is  impoflible  not  to  confefs  with  a  bluih,  that  thefe  fcenes  are  to  the  real 
combats  of  the  Paphean  queen,  what  our  military  evolutions  in  peace  are  to  the  real 
difplay  of  the  art  of  war. 

They  have  in  Spain,  a  dance  yet  more  voluptuous  than  the  Fandango,  but  it  belongs, 
rather  to  the  provinces  than  the  capital.     It  is  the  Volcro.    Andaluiia  in  particular  ap- 
pears to  be  its  natural  country ;  as  it  apparently  was  invented  for  the  Andalufians  of 
both  fexes,  a  remnant  of  decency  has  banifhed  it  al'moft  generally  from  private  balls  j 
it  is  however  given  on  the  ft  age  *. 

A  third. 

*  A  German  traveller,  who  has  lately  publifhed  a  little  work  on  Spain,,  in  which  he  modeftly  pretends 
to  have  only  gleaned  after  me  ;  and  in  which  there  are  many  beautifal  pictures,  very  highly  coloured,  but 
with  rather  too  much  famenefs.     Mr.  Fifcher  thus  defcribes  the  Volcro : 

«*  The  play  finifhes  ;  the  fecne  changes  to  an  elegant  faloon.  The  orcheftra  ftrikes  up:  the  found  of 
caftanets  is  heard,  and  from  oppofite  fides  of  the  theatre  a  male  and 'female  dancer  dart  forward,  both 
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A  third  dance  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  is  the  Seguidilla.  The  figure  is  formed  by 
eight  perfons;  at  each  corner  the  four  couple  trace,  although  but  enpajfant  the  princi- 
pal movements  of  the  Fandango.  A  Spanifli  female  dancing  the  Seguidilla,  dreffed  in 
chara&er,  accompanying  the  inftruments  with  caftanets,  and  marking  the  meafure  with 
her  heel  with  uncommon  precifion,  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  feducing  objeds  which 
love  can  employ  to  extend  his  empire. 

The  Spanifli  nation  has  a  decided  tafte  for  dancing,  and  private  bails  are  very  fre* 
quent.  They  have  a  fort  of  prefident  called  baftonero  whofe  duty  it  is  to  fee  that  good 
order  reigns  in  the  midft  of  pleafure.  It  is  his  province  particularly  to  take  care  that 
each  of  the  party  figures  in  a  minuet,  and  to  fix  partners  in  fuch  manner  as  to  make  as 
many  happy  as  poflible,  and  as  few  as  can  be  avoided  wretched. 

As  tb  public  balls  and  mafquerades,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V,  they  were  forbidden 
throughout  all  Spain.  The  Count  de  Aranda,  who,  while  attentive  to  the  police  of  the 
capital,  did  not  negleft  its  pleafures,  revived  them ;  but  thefe  two  amufements  did  not 
outlive  the  retreat  of  the  minifter. 

The  common  people  have  fome  particular  games,  which  have  a  tinge  of  the  gravity 
of  the  nation.  The  one,  a  weak  and  miferable  image  of  thofe  which  kept  the  force 
and  activity  of  the  ancients  in  conftant  exercife.  It  confifls  in  throwing  a  bar  of  iron 
to  a  certain  diftance,  and  hence  is  called  Eljiiego  de  la  barra. 

Another  game,  a  favourite  with  the  vulgar,  but  ftill  more  infipid,  is  qommon  to 
Italy  as  well  as  Spain.  A  number  of  men  are  feated  round  in  a  circle,  and  hold  up  in 
their  turn  two,  four,  fix,  or  ten  fingers,  rapidly  naming  aloud  the  exaft  number  of 
fingers  held  up. 

Genteel  perfons  have  recreations  of  another  kind.  In  thofe  affemblies,  where  idlenefs 
colle&s  parties  together,  their  principal  amufement  confifts  in  card  playing,  hombre  is 
on  thefe  occafions  their  favourate  game ;  this  game  is  of  Spanifli  origin,  as  its  name 
announces,  hombre  fignifying  ma /?,  but  the  Spaniards  call  it  trijjitio  ;  befides  at  cards, 
they  amufe  themfelves  with  a  fort  of  game  at  billiards,  called  jueyo  de  true  cos. 

In  general  they  feldom  aflemble  to  eat  at  each  others  houfes.  They  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  innocent  and  healthful  pleafures  of  the  country.  But  few  among 
them  even  are  fond  of  the  chace ;  of  which  the  monarch  and  his  family  feem  to  po£ 
fefs  the  exclufive  privilege.     The  amufements  of  the  country  appear  to  have  no  attrac- 


drefled  in  the  Andalufian  coftume,  appropriate  to  the  dance.  At  their  entrance,  they  fly  towards,  as  if 
they  mutually  fought,  each  other.  The  male  dancer.  It  retches  out  his  anxious  arms  towards  the  female,  who 
feems  as  though  about  to  abandon  herfelf  to  his  embrace ;  but,  all  at  once  (he  turns  and  avoids  him.  He, 
made  angry,  (huns  her  in  return.  The  mufic  ceafci,  thty  both  appear  irrefolute,  but  the  orcheftra  be- 
ginning, again  fets  them  in  motion. 

*€  1  he  male  then  exprcfles  his  defirc  with  encreaftd  vivacity.  The  female  feems  more  inclined  to  anfvtrer 
it.  A  voluptuous  languor  is  depicted  in  her  ryes,  her  bofom  heaves  more  violently,  her  arms  are  extended 
towards  the  object  which  purfues  her ;  but  a  f refh  return  of  fadnefs  robs  him  of  her  a  fecond  time  ;  a 
.second  paufe  re-animates  them  both. 

"  The  orcheftra  again  plays  up,  themufiek  encreafes  the  quicknefs  of  its  meafure,  and  afiumes  wings  to 
overtake  the  velocity  of  their  motions.  Full  of  defue,  the  male  ru flies  towards  the  female  ;  their  lips  are 
"half  opened ;  fhe  is  again  feebly  reftrained  by  a  veftage  of  modefty.  The  crufli  of  mufic  redoubles,  and 
with  it,  the  livelinefs  of  their  movements,  a  fort  of  vcftigo,  a  delirium  of  extacy,  feems  to  poffefs  them 
:both  s  every  mufde  appears  to  invite  and  exprtfs  enjoyment ;  their  eye -fight  fails.  At  once  the  mufic 
.ceafes,  and  the  dancers  vanifh  (if  I  may  ufe  the  exprtfiion)  in  delicious  languifliment,  the  curtain  falls, 
.and  the  fpc&ators  recover  their  fcnfesV" 

Such  an  animated  defcription  is  more  like  an  apology  than  a  fatire.  It,  however,  is  not  wanting  of 
exactitude.  Some  years  back  the  voiero  was  given  at  Paris ;  but  decency  had  (haded  hs  tints,  and  pleafure 
itfelf  did  not  require  they  (hould  be  made  more  lively. 

S  tions 
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tions  for  the  Spaniards.  Their  count&y/'houfes  might  eafily  be  numbered.  Among 
the  many  rich  individuals  who  inhabit  the  capital,  there  are,  perhaps,  not  ten  who  have 
a  country  retreat,  Wit.h  refpeel  to  thecaftles,  feats,  &c.  fo  numerous  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Italy,  and  which  contribute  to  the  embellifhment  of  the  environs  of  their 
capitals,  there  are  fo  few  in  the  vicinage  of  Madrid  and  the  reft  of  the  Peninfula,  that 
many  travellers  are  of  opinion  the  proverbial  expreflion,  building  cajllcs  in  Spain,  is 
thence  derived.  This  however  is  evidently  an  erroneous  opinion  from  the  number  of 
-caftles  in  ruins  found  in  mod  of  the  provinces. 

The  rich  fubje&s  of  the  kingdom  therefore  concentrate  all  their  pleafures  within  the      J 
cities.     Mufic  is  one  of  thofe  for  which  the  Spaniards  have  the  greateft  tafte.     They     i 
cultivate  this  art  with  fuccefs;  not  that  their  national  mufic  has  made  any  great  pro- 
grefs,  for  it  has  a  particular  chara&er ;  it  is  to  be  found  moftly  in  lirtle  detached  airsr 
called,  in  Spain  Tonddillas  and  Seguidillas  ;  fometimes  agreeable  melodies,  but  of  which 
the  modulations  are  little  varied,  and  prove  that  the  art  of  compofition  is  (till  in  its  in-  — 
fancy.     In  return  for  this  they  do  the  greateft  juctice  to  the  grand  compofitions  of  Ger-      ] 
many  and  Italy,  which  always  form  a  part  of  their  frequent  concerts.   They  have  many 
lovers  of  harmony,  but  few  compofers  worthy  of  notice. 

A  young  poet  at  Madnd,  Don  Thomas  Triarte,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  pro- 
duced a  few  years  fince  a  poem  on  mufic,  wherein  dida&ic  drynefs  is  compensated  by 
*  feyeral  epifodes  and  brilliancy  of  imagination.  Connoiffeurs  aflure  us  that  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Spanifh  mufic  in  particular  is  there  given  by  a  mafterly  hand. 
%  Balls  and  concerts,  are  not  the  only  entertainments  at  which  the  Spaniards  affemble.  . 
They  have  alfo  their  Tertulias  and  Refre/cos.  The  Tertulias  are  aflemblies  veryNfimU 
lar  to  thofe  of  France.  Perhaps  more  liberty  reigns  in  the  former,  but  langour  fome- 
times eftablifhes  its  throne  there  as  well  as  in  the  mid  ft  of  our  parties. 

Women  in  general  feldom  feek  occafions  to  meet  together ;  each  afpires  to  be  the 
center  of  a  Tertulia;  and  exclufive  pretenfions  undoubtedly  contribute  to  banifh  from 
Spanifh  focieties  what  we  call  French  gallantry.  Women  are  there  admired,  and  even 
adored,  as  well  as  elfewhere ;  but  when  they  fail  of  infpiring  a  lively  fentiment,  the 
men  feldom  pay  them  thofe  attentions  which  our  politenefs  prodigally  and'  indifcrimi- 
nately  beftows  upon  every  individual  of  the  amiable  fex.  Not  but  the  Spaniard  pof- 
fefles  gallantry.  Its  fubtile  lineaments  are  ft  re  wed  with  profufton  throughout  the  ro- 
mances of  the  country,  and  in  their  comedies ;  but  to  a  foreigner's  eye  it  appears  bur- 
lefqued  by  exaggeration ;  it  has  not  thofe  eafy  terms,  the  elegant  expreffions  which  is 
granted  to  be  poffefTed  by  the  French,  given  by  thofe  nations  who  are  jealous  of  them* 
With  them  a  pretty  woman,  whd  is  not  the  obje&  of  a  man's  affe&ion,  is  only  a  lovely 
creature,  who  expe&s,  but  does  not  exa£t,  homage ;  and  when  paid  her,  the  courtefan 
is  thanked  with  a  fmile.  Among  the  Spaniards,  wher,e  (he  can  manage  to  make  herfelf 
refpe&ed,  (he  is  a  divinity  who  mud  be  worfhipped.  A  fonnet  or  vandeville  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  one.  The  other  mud  be  addreffed  in  the  fublime  accents  and  cadence  of 
the  ode. 

Their  Refrefcos,  the  invention  of  luxury  and  greedinefs,  contribute  no  lefs  than  the 
Turtulias  to  facilitate  the  intercourfe  of  the  two  lexes.  In  general,  thefe  are  only  light 
repafts,  prepared  for  perfons  from  whom  vifits  are  received,  and  are  as  a  prelude  to* 
the  Tertulias ;  but  on  great  'occafions,  when  a  wedding,  chriftening,  or  the  birth  day 
of  the  head  of  a  family  is  to  be  celebrated,  the  Refrefco  becomes  an  important  and 
a  very  expenfive  affair.  All  the  family  acquaintance  are  invited ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
they  arrive,  the  men  feparate  from  the  women.  The  latter  take  their  feats  in  a  parti- 
cular chamber^  and  etiquette  requires  they  fhould  remain  alone  until  all  the  company  be 
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aflemblcd,  or  at  leafl  until  the  men  ftand  up  without  approaching  them.  The  lady  of 
the  houfe  waits  for  them  under  a  canopy,  in  a  place  fet  apart  in  the  hall,  which,  not 
yet  entirely  abolifhed,  was  formerly  cjlled  the  EJlrado^  over  which  is  commonly  fuf- 
pended  an  image  of  the  virgin.  The  appearance  of  refrefhments,  at  length,  en- 
livens every  countenance,  and  infufesjoy  into  every  heart;  converfation  becomes  ani- 
mated, and  the  fexes  approach  each  other.  The  company  are  firft  prefented  with  great 
'glaffes  of  water,  in  which  little  fugar- loaves,  called  Azucar  efponjado^  or  rcfado9  fquare 
and  of  a  very  fpongy  fubftance,  aredillblved  ;  thefc  are  fucceedxl  by  chocolate,  the  fa- 
vourite refrefhment  twice  a  day  of  the  Spaniards,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  fo  nourifh. 
ing,  or  at  leaft  innocent,  that  it  is  not  refufed  to  pcrfons  dangeroufly  ill.  After  the 
chocolate  come  confectionary  of  all  forts,  and  all  colours.  People  are  "not  only  cloyed 
with  them  in  the  houfe  of  feftivity,  but  they  put  quantities  of  them  into  paper,  and 
even  into  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  And  a  ftranger  admitted  for  the  firft  time,  to 
thefe  kinds  of  feftivals,  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  only  are  fpared,  feeks  to  difcover 
the  fobcr  nation  and  finds  it  not. 

A  ball  or  card-tables  commonly  fucceed  the  Refrefco ;  but  it  very  feldom  happens 
that  the  entertainment  is  concluded  with  a  fupper.  This  is  always  a  very  frugal  repaft 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  at  which  they  rarely  affemble. 

Their  cookery,  fuch  as  they  received  it  from  their  anceftors,  is  of  a  nature  to  pleafe 
but  very  few  people.  They  are  fond  of  high  feafonings  ;  pepper,  pimenta,  folates, 
or  faffron,  colour  or  feafon  mod  of  their  difhes.  One  of  them  only  has  been  intro- 
duced amongft  ft  rangers,  and  the  French  kitchen  has  not  difdained  to  adopt  it ;  this  is 
what  in  Spain  is  called  Olla-podrida9  and  is  a  fort  of  hotch  potch  of  every  kind  of  meat 
..cooked  together.  There  is,  however,  generally  a  mixture  in  the  Spahifh  cookery,  ex- 
cept in  fome  obfeure  families,  attached  to  ancient  cuftoms  ;  in  mod  houfes  it  participates 
of  the  French  cookery,  and  in  fome  this  has  wholly  fupplanted  that  of  Spain. 

Thus  are  the  French  every  where  imitated,  whilft  they  are  ridiculed,  and  fometimes 
-detefted.  The  modes  of  France  have  reached  Spain  as  well  as  many  other  countries. 
French  cloths,  fafhions  and  colours,  are  worn  under  the  Spanifli  cloak.  The  veil  is 
no  longer  worn  for  concealment  but  by  the  women  of  the  loweft  clafles ;  for  others  it 
ferves  but  to  hide  the  diforder  of  their  drefs  when  they  go  out  on  foot.  Except  in 
this  cafe,  their  head  drefs  and  whole  attire  are  carefully  adjufted  to  the  French  fafhion. 
The  Spanifli  manufacturers  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  to  ferve  the  reigning  tafte, 
and  to  follow  it  through  all  its  rapid  variations,  without  the  aid  of  our  manufacturers  ; 
but  they  are  yet  far  from  being  able  to  attain  their  end.  Great  cities,  and  even  the 
court,  tacitly  acknowledge  this  by  having  immediate  recoUrfe  lo  Paris  or  Lyons,  as  to 
the  only  true  fources  of  falhions.  In  this  refpeCt,  as  in  many  others,  the  Spaniards 
who  afteCt  the bon  ton  confefs  the  fuperiority  of  fome  foreign  nations,and  receive  from  them 
leffons  of  elegance.  Their  tables  are  ferved  after  the  French  manner;  they  have 
French  cooks,  houfe  Rewards,  and  valets  de  chambre.  French  milliners  are  employed 
to  invent  and  make  new  dreffes  for  the  ladies.  Their  heavy  inelegant  equipages  difap- 
pear  by  degrees,  and  are  exchanged  for  thofe  of  England,  or  their  French  neighbours, 
which,  however,  latterly  are  imitated  by  the  coach-makers  of  Madrid  and  ellewhere. 
They  negleCt  no  means  of  engaging  French  artifts  and,  manufacturers  to  fettle  in  Spain. 

This  homage  is  not  confined  merely  to  frivolous  objeCts.     The  beft  French  and 
Englifli  works  on  morality,  philofophy,  and  hiftory  are  tranflated  into  the  Spanifli  lan- 
guage.    French  literary  works  of  mere  amufement  are  for  the  moft  part  thofe  onl, 
which  have  but  little  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  their  tafte,  in  this  refpeCt 
iliil  appears  far  from  inclining  to  change. 

2  Their 
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Their  imagination,  bold  to  extravagance,  finds  French  ideas  cold  and  timid*  Accuf- 
tomed  to  exaggeration  and  redundance,  they  are  unable  properly  to  value  either  ju ft nefs 
or  precifion.  The  fine  (hades  of  French  ridicule  and  manners  efcape  their  eyes,  too 
much  accuftomed  to  caricature ;  and  with  refpe&  to  ftyle,  their  ear,  vitiated  by  the 
pompous  profody  of  their  cadenced  periods,  by  the  frequent  and  affe&ed  repetition  of 
their  fonorous  words,  can  find  no  grace  in  accents  which  fpeak  more  to  the  mind  than 
the  fenfes ;  and  the  roundnefs  of  elegant  periods  is  to  them  entirely  loft. 

What  chiefly  prevents  a  reform  in  their  literature,  are  the  models  which  they  ftill 

-  admire  and  endeavour  to  imitate ;  thefe  are  diftinguifhed  by  that  bad  tafte  which  for* 

merly  infe&ed  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  which  the  firft  literary  men  in  France 

have  paid  an  ample  tribute,  but  on  the  wreck  of  which  the  mafter-pieces  of  the  age  of 

Louis  XIV.  have  been  ere&ed. 

Had  French  literature  remained  in  the  (late  it  was  when  Ronfart,  Marot,  Beaferade* 
Voiture  and  Balzac  wrote/  their  very  defe&s  would  ftill  ferye  as  models.     What  might 
have  happened  in  France,  had  no  improvement  been;  there  made  in  letters  by  a  concur- 
rence of  circumftances,  has  happened  to  the  Spaniards.      Since  the  time  of  Caldwm* 
Lopes  de  Vega,  Sjhtevedo,  Rebolledo, .  and  others,  whofe  imaginations,  though  wild  and 
licentious,  were  brilliant  and  fertile,  no  author  with  thefe  fplendid  qualities,  and  at  the 
fame  time  endowed  with  that  good  fenfe  which  dire&s  their  ufe,  has  appeared  in  Spain* 
Letters  have,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  been  in  the  fame  ftate.     The  works  of  thefe 
men  of  genius,  frequently  extravagant  even  to  abfurdity  in  their  ^conceptions,  ftill  con-i 
tinue  models  of  ftyle ;    and  their  example,  without  having  produced  any  thing  com-. 
parable  with  that  which  in  them  is  juftly  admired,  has  ferved,  and  ftill  continues  to 
ferve,  as  an  excufe  to  every  reprehenfible  irregularity  of  imagination,  and  all  the  violent 
bombaft  of  falfe  eloquence. 
It  is  to  the  Spanifh  ftage  that  this  reproach  particularly  applies. 


Cha*.  XIII. — Of  the  Spanifh  ftage*— Of their  Plays,  both  ancient  and  modern.— Defetue 
of  the  Spanifh  ftage  and  critique  on  the  French.— Spanifh  vexfification.—Adors.— Little 
modern  Pieces*— Majos,  and  Gitanos. 

-    IT  would,  however,  be  unjuft  to  judge  of  the  Spanifh  theatre  according  to  the  critique 
of  Boileau. 

It  undoubtedly  ftill  fuffers  pieces  in  which  the  law  of  the  three  unities  is  flagrantly 
violated.  But  there  are  many  Spanifh  pieces,  in  which  it  is  not  tranfgreffcd  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  intereft.  The  Spaniards  themfelves  condemn  moft 
of  their  heroic  comedies,  in  which  princes  and  princefles,  from  all  corners  of  Europe, 
affemble  without  motive,  as  well  as  without  probability,  and  are  by  turns  either  a&ors 
or  the  fport  of  the  moft  incredulous  adventures,  relate,  converfe,  and  joke  even  in 
the  moft  critical  fituations,  and  conclude  by  ufelefsly  fheddlng  their  blood  without  giving 
occafion  to  a  fmgle  tear.  Although  feveral  pf  thefe  pieces  have  original  beauties,  and 
all  afford  proof  of  the  talent  of  the  Spaniards  for  inventing  complicated  plots  and  dex* 
teroufly  weaving  the  denouement,  the  Spaniards  found  not  the  much  concerted  reputation 
of  their  theatre  upon  this  alone. 

But  there  are  fome  of  their  produ&ions  which  they  juftly  confider  as  intitled  to  the 
admiration  even  of  ftrangers.  Thefe  are  their  chara&eriftic  pieces,  which,  though  not 
fp  well  conduced  as  the  beft  French  pieces  of  the  fame  kind,  and  though,  they  cannot 
boaft  the  fame  accuracy  in  the  choice  of  ideas  and  expref&ons*  sure  generally  pteafing 
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in  the  ground  work,  faithful  in  moil  of  the  characters,  and  fhew  an  uncommon  fer- 
tility of  imagination  in  their  authors. 

The  pieces  which. the  Spaniards  call  de  Capay  Efpada>  are  thqfe  particularly  which 
prefent  an  exatt  reprefentation  of  ancient  manners,  and  thefe  comedies  are  the  real 
fources  to  be  reforted  to  in  the  ftudy  of  them.  It  is  in  thefe  pieces  that  the  generofity  * 
by  which  their  manners  are  ft  ill  chara&erifed,  thofe  flights  of  patriotifm  and  religious 
zeal,  which  formerly  rendered  the  Spaniards  capable  of  the  greateft  efforts ;  the  fal- 
lies  of  national  pride,  which  the  pomp'of  flyle  renders  fo  npble ;  that  irritability  with 
refpeft  to  the  delicate  fubje&s  of  love  and  honour,  which  .made  duels  fo  frequent  in 
Spain,  before  the  caufes  which  foftened  the  manners  of  Europe  had  gained  iufficient 
influence  over  the  modern  Spaniards ;  the  facrifices  and  ardour  of  hopeful  love,  the 
anguifh  of  unhappy  love,  and  the  ft  rat  age  ms  of  thwarted  paflion  are  traced  in  the  moft 
lively  colours.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  thefe  comedies,  of  which  the  Spaniards  are  as 
fond  as  they  were  at  the  time  they  firft  appeared. 

Their  authors,  of  whom  Lopes  de  Vega,  Roxas,  Softs,  Moreto,  Arellano,  and  particu- 
larly the  immortal  Calderon  de  la  Barca  are  the  moft  celebrated,  have  fo  eftabliflied  this 
kind  of  comedy  by  their  fuccefs,  that  more  modern  authors,  fuch  as  Zamora  and  Ca- 
nizaries,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  dare  not  attempt  any  other. 
.  The  Spanifh  theatre  has  neverthelefs  experienced  fome  happy  changes  latterly :  and 
although  Teal  tragedy,  unmixed  with  matter  unworthy  of  its  noble  nature,  has  long 
been  entirely  unknown  among  them ;  within  this  little  time  they  have  reprefented  fame 
of  the  beft  French  pieces  literally  tranflated ;  fuch  as  Andromache,  and  Zara ;  and 
fome  modern  authors  have  even  ventured  on  tragedy ;  Don  Vincent  de  Huerta,  who  is 
lately  dead,  wrote  a  piece  called  Rachel.  The  ferious  drama  has  likewife  made  its  ap- 
*  pearance  on  the  Spaniih  ftage,  and  the  Deferter,  and  Eugenia  from  the  French,  have 
been  favorably  received,  as-well  they*  ate  no  longer  ftrkngers  to  what  is  termed  noble 
comedy  by  the  French ;  for  example  they  have  reprefented  the  Mifanthrope,  from  Mo- 
liere,,  which  met  with  great  applaufe.  Some  authors  of  the  country  have  recently 
hazarded  pieces  of  this  defcription.  D6nThomasTmarte  has  given  the  public  El  Senorito 
mimado  (the  fpoiled  child),  and  La  Senorita  mal  criada  (the  ill  inftru&ed  Mifs) ;  Mo- 
ratin,  a  young  poet,  who  does  honor  to  the  literature  of  Spain,  and  who  by  order  of  the 
court  travelled  through  the  country  for  fome  yestf-s,  in  order  to  gather  fubjefts  from  life, 
with  which  to  ornament  and  reform  the  ftage;  Moratin  has  alfo  written  a  piece  in  this 
ftyle  called  Elviejoy  la  nina,  (Mifs  in  her  Teens  and  the  Septagenerary,)  which  was  per- 
formed  with  great  fuccefs  at  Madrid,  and  earned  its  author  a  confiderable  penflon,  a  cir* 
cumftance  of  which  there  have  been  but  few  examples  in  the  world,  and  which  excited 
confiderable  jealoufy  in  many,  but  aftonifhment  in  every  body.  'Cornelia,  another  young 
poet,  has  alfo  produced  feveral  agreeable  pieces,  one  among  others,  the  bent  of  which 
(for  the  genus  irritabile.vatum  belongs  to  all  countries),  was  to  ridicule  his  eotem- 
porary. 

But  thefe  fuccefsful  effays  have  been  infufficient  to  root  out  that  bad  tafte  which  has 
been  long  combated  not  only  by  the  greater  part  of  their  literary  charafters  but  as  well 
by  thofe  Spaniards  unacquainted  with  any  other  theatre  than  their  own.  Will  it  how- 
ever  be  believed  that  there  are  fome  among  them,  who  not  only  defend  with  warmth 
the  Spanifh  ftage,  but  rebut  with  ufury  the  blame  which  all  Europe  is  agreed  in  lay- 
ing on  them.  - 

In  1 749  Don  Bias  Nafure,  the  King's  librarian,  reprinting  the  comedies  of  Cervantes* 
thus  exprefles  htmfelf  at  the  head  of  the  work:_  "  We  may  very  fefely  affirm  without 
rendering  ourfdves  liable  to  that  charge  which  is  made  againft  our  nation  of  prizing  it  v 
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felf  highly  while  it  thinks  too  meanly  of  others,  that  we  have  afar  greater  number  of 
plays 9  perfect  in  tbemf elves,  and  written  according  to  rule,  than  what  the  Englijh, French, 
and  Italian,  collefiiveh,  can  boq/l." 

Much  more  recently,  that  is,  in  17919  DonPafcal  Rodriquez  de  Arellano  .prapbfed 
a  work  to  be  publiflied  by  fubfcription,  intitled,  Teatro  antiguo  Efpanol  arregtado  a  hr 
mas  principals  preceptos  del  arte  drama tica,  in  which  he  promifes  divers  dramas,  or  co- 
medies, written  by  Calderbn,  Lopes  de  Vega,  So  lis,  Moreto,  Roxas,  Hoz,  and  Tyrfo, 
in  which  th4  three  unities  are  obferved,  the  ftyle  free  from  hyperbole  and  affectation, 
from  vain  fubtleties,  from  the  heterogenous  mixture  of  heroes  and  clowns,  from  ine-» 
quality  of  the  perfonages,  and  from  indecent  epifodes  and  quolibets.  He  thus  propofed 
to  make  an  ample  apology  for  the  nation  as  to  this  branch  of  literature,  at  the  fame 
time  preferving  in  thefe  pieces,  in  fpite  of  fo  many  fuppreffions  and  corre&ions,  all  the 
force,  beauty  of  expreflion,  and  grace  of  the  originals.  Let  Spaniih  critics  decide,  if 
he  has  kept  his  promife.    - 

But  what  will  appear  more  farprizing  to  readers  converfant  in  French  literature;  a 
Spaniard  of  the  prefent  time,  at  lead  who  is  very  lately  dead,  a  Fellow  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Spanijh  language.  La  Huerta,  expreffes  himfelf  in  this  manner  on  the  dramatic 
genius  and  poetry  of  the  JFrench,  in  his  preliminary  difcourfe  on  the  Spaniih  theatre  ; 
"  A  fingle  fpark  from  the  brilliant  fire  vifible  in  this  divine  poem,  La  Pharfalia* 
would  be  fufEcient  to  give  warmth  and  life  to  the  weak  and  pal/ted  mufes  of  France 4 
-  without  excepting  the  Limoufins,  who  placed  nearer  .to  Spain,  received  perhaps,  on 
that  account,  in  a  flight  degree,  the  influence  of  the  enthufiafm  and  poetic  talent  cha- 
ra&eriftic  of  our  nation.  '  _     •• 

"  How  is  it  pofiible"  he  adds  €c  that  this  divine  fire  ihould  animate  the  minds  of 
men,  born  and  educated  in  marfhy  countries,  deftitute  of  fulphur,  falfe,  and  fubftance  ; 
countries  in  fhort  fo  little  favoured  by  the  fun,  that  their  fruits  fcarcely  ripen,  notwkh- 
flanding  the  artificial  means  they  ufe  to  expofe  them  to  its  rays.  Hence  the  mediocrity 
apparent  in  the  greater  part  of  their  works.  Hence  the  natural  impoflibility  that  the 
French  ihould  exceed  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  thofe  boundaries  limited  to  fpiritlefs 
minds,  and  fancy  void  of  vigour.  Hence,  alfo,  the  aftoniihment  occafioned  in  them 
by  the  grand  fublimity  of  Spanijh  productions,  the  faults  in  which,  where  any  exift,  are 
fo  eafy  of  corre&ion.  -  - 

"  The  great  Corneille  was  only  efteemed  great  among  his  countrymen  from  having 
badly  imitated  a  work   of  one  of  our  lead  excelling  poets,   the  work  itfelf  much 
"  under  mediocrity.    (But  fee  how  low  M.  de  la  Huerta  rates  Le  Cid+J 

"  Athalia  by  Racine  is  looked  upon  as  his  mailer  piece ;  what  is  there  to  be  feen  in 
it  but  a  continual  evidence  of  a  want  of  powers  ?  Since,  without  noticing  the  extra* 
ordinary  number  of  attors*  levites  and  troops  introduced,  a  ftale  trick  to  make  ' 
amends  for  incapacity  of  fupporting  the  plot,  and  the  momentum  of  the  piece,  without 
having  recourfe  to  fi&ion;  the  affetted  regularity,  and  even  the  hellenifm  which- 
he^  makes  -ihift  to  fubftitute  for  want  of  talent,  prove  fufficiently  that  the  piece  ought 
never  to"  have  faffed  the  walls  of  the  college  in  which  it  was  compofed., 

"  Can  it  then  be  looked  upon  as  extraordinary  that  this  hero  of  the  French  poetry,* 
after  employing  three  years  in  compofing  his  Phoedra,  ihould  end  with  laming  the  cha- 
racter of  Hypolitus  ?  The  whole  of  this  tragedy  is  replete  with  confiderable  faults,,  and 
the  choice  of  an  a&ion  fo  abominable  in  itfelf,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  lea  ft  fcrupulous 
or  delicate,  is  certainly  not  the  leaft.  Merely  from  reading  of  it  once  I  formed  a  very 
mean  idea  ofPhosdra  ;  .  but  after  feeing  it  afted  at  Paris,  where  Mademoifelle  Dumeril, 
a  celebrated  a&refs,  performed  the  part  of  Phoedra,  I  was  fo  greatly  hurt  $t  feeing  all 
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decency  and  probability  fo  violently  outraged  in  her  declamation,  that  1  firmly  refolvtd 
never  to  be  [hocked  in  the  fame  manner  again.*9  What  a  punifhment  for  the  author  and 
the  aare&r 

Don  Juan*  Cadaba/fo,  (a  Spaniard  in  other  refpefts  very  well  informed,  with  whom  I 
made  acquaintance  on  my  fir  ft  journey-  to  Spain,)  after  fpeaking  at  firft  in  high  terms 
of  Pheedra,  alluding  to  the  famous  recital  of  Theramines,  thus  expreffed  himfelf ;  Sir, 
in  this  Pbadra*  the  ftile  is  of  that  pompous  and  inflated  defcription  which  we  arefo  much 
aeeuflmedto  eritUife  in  our  poor  authors  of  the  lafi  century.  —  When  in  fupport  of  his 
aflertion  he  tranflated  literally  this  relation,  in  order  to  fatisfy  thofe  among  his  auditors, 
who  were  Admirers  of  the  French  drama,  that  when  authors  attempt  to  imitate  Spanifh 
fublimity,  they  muft  either  do  fo  by  an  exa£t  translation,  or  failing  of  this,  remain  in  a 
ftafe  of  inferiority,  both  ridiculous  and  (hameful  in  the  eyes  of  all  Spaniards ;  notwith- 
ftanding  the  unconfcioufaefs  of  French  hearers  to  their  debafed  appearance.  Such 
.  is  the  fublimity  of  Racine  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spaniards ;  whom,  on  the  other  hand* 
the  French  confider  vaftly  to  furpafs  the  beft  of  Spanifh  writers. 

La  Huerta  does  not  treat  Moliere  lefs  rigoroufly,  than  our  two  tragic  writers.  ^  In  a 
note  which  precedes  el  Cqfiigo  de  la  Miferia9  (the  Punifhment  of  Avarice,)  one  of  the 
pretended  chef  d'ceuvres  of  the  Spanifh  language,  which  he  reprinted,  he  takes  exception 
at  thofe  who  reckon  this  piece  to  finifli  at  the  fecond  aft.  He  fays  "  It  is  rather  extra* 
ordinary  that  thofe  who  blame  it  for  this  defedt,  fliould  tolerate  and  admire  Tartuffe  ; 
•f  which  the  firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  fifth  ad  are  entirely  fuperfluous.  Moreover, 
this  celebrated  comedy  finifhes  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  Internes,  and  if  the  inde- 
cency of  it  be  excepted,  bears  much  refemblance  to  them."  We  fhall  notice,  as  we 
proceed,  what  thefe  Intermcs  are,  and  whether  this  comparifon  does  much  honour  to 
the  fagacity  of  M.  de  la  Huerta. 

It  however  remains  for  thofe  foreigners  to  decide,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Spa* 
nifh  ft  age,  whether  it  be  blindnefs,  or  ill  will,  that  has  actuated  this  unmerciful  cenfor 
in  his  judgment.  For  my  part,  without  retaliating  his  injurious  fentence,  I  fhall  only 
obferve  that  all  thofe  who  poflefs  any  veftige  of  tafte,  either  in  Spain  or  in  other  coun- 
tries, agree,  that  with  the  exception  of  fome  few  modern  pieces,  the  Spanifh  drama  is 
replete  with  the  mod  fhocking  defeats.  Improbable  incidents  are  crowded  on  each  other,, 
it  is  filled  with  extravagance,  and  its  language  is  a  medley  of  pompoflty  and  vulga- 
rity. It  mixes  the  molt  miferable  parade  with  affecting  and  fometimes  terrible  parts :. 
it  has  continually  a  fool  called  graciofo  on  the  boards,  fometimes  humerous,  but  more 
frequently  infipid,  who  by  his  wretched  jokes  is  ever  diftra&ing  the  attention  of  the 
audience  from  the  piece.  Lovers  are  dift'ufe  and  talkative.  The  pleafure  arifing  from 
features  of  delicacy,  which  occafionally  occur,  is  deftroyed  by  long  differtations  on  love. 
Scarcely  one  of  their  plays  is  free  from  the  blame  imputed  by  M.  de  la  Huerta  to  the 
fuperfluous  recital  of  the  fate  of  Hypolitus  by  Theramines ;  not  only  are  fuch  repetitions 
common  but  difgufting  at  the  fame  time  by  their  digreflions,  their  gigantic  compari- 
fons,  and  their  extraordinary  abufe  of  common  fenfe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plot 
prefents  fuch  an  intricate  labyrinth  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  play,  to  which  thefe  verfes 
of  Boileau  may  not  be  applied : 

El  qui  debrouiHaot  nal  one  penible  intrigue 
D'un  divertiflement  me  fait  unc  fatigue. 

Whofe  mazy  plot,  unravelled  with  pain, 
Inftcad  «f  pleating,  but  fatigues  the  brain. 

This  fatigue  however  does  not  appear  to  be  felt  by  a  Spanifh  audience,  not  even  by 
thofe  whofe  minds  are  leaft  improved.  Whether  the  people  naturally  poflefs  an  aptitude 
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fo  Follow  the  thread  of  a  plot  however  complicated,  whether  it  be  the  refult  of  Habit, 
it  is  yet  certain  that  they  have  in  this  refpeft  a  great  advantage  over  other  nation^  and 
particularly  the  French.   On  this  account  much  art  becomes  neceflary,  in  fitting  a  Spa- 
nifh comedy,  (and  there  certainly  are  many  well  worth  adopting,),  to  the  French  ftage. 
This  tribute  has  bfeen  paid  it  by  our  forefathers.     The  fervice  of  the  Spanifh  drama  to 
Moliere  and  Corneille  is  well  known,     Corneille  extrafted  the  chief  beauties  of  the  Cid 
.  and  Heraclius  from  Guillen  de  Caftrcr,  and  Calderon ;  and  took  much  of  his  Liar  from 
the  Spanifh.     Moliere  is  indebted  to  the  fame  authority  for  his  Don  Juan  or  Le  Fe/iin 
de  Pierre  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  all  their  (kill  was  neceflary  to  thefe  men  of  genius,  in 
modelling  the  flrange  originals  which  they  had  to  work  upon  for  the  French  ftage,  for 
none  of  mefe  Spanifh  compofitions  could  have  been  reprefented  on  their  boards,  with- 
out undergoing  a  change,  the  bed  of  them  being  fo  much  filled  with  relations  repug- 
nant to  the  tafte  and  manners  of  France.     An  a&or  at  one  of  our  fmatler  theatres  has 
recently  however  made  fome  fortunate  eflays  in  this  line ;  although  his  Rufe  c$ntn  Rufe9 
(Sratagem  for  Stratagem)  and  his  Nuit  aux  Avrnturer^  (a  Night  of  Adventures,)  may 
rather  be  looked  upon  as  pretty  clofe  imitations,  than  tranflations  of  two  Spanifh 
comedies.   Exadt  tranflations  of  Spanifh  pieces  would  be  next  to  impoflible.     Da  perron 
•  de  Caftera  in  1738  publifhed  extra&s  from  feveral  Spanifh  plays  with  reflections  and 
tranflations  of  the  mod  difficult  and  remarkable  paflages.     Mr.  Linguet  gave  fome  of 
them  to  the  public  on  entering  his  literary  career.     But  feparate  from  his  making  a 
bad  feledion  he  knew  not  enough  of  the  Spanifh  language  to  fulfil  his  talk  completely ; 
on  which  account  his  tranflations  are  no  more  than  abridgements,  in  which  nothing  but 
the  Ike  I  e  ton  of  a  dramatic  poem  is  preferved ;  and  the  paflages  not  rendered  were  not 
thofe  which  difpleafed  the  tranflator,  but  fuch  as  he  did  not  underftand,  fo  that  I  do 
not  conceive  that  there  exifts  one  fingle  Spanifh  piece  perfeftly  and  wholly  tranflated 
into  the  French  language.     A  principle  obftacle  to  faithful  tranflations  exifts  in  the  in- 
numerable puns  with  which  the  Spanifh  plays  are  filled,  as  well  as  all  their  other  works 
of  fancy ;  and  as  their  minutely  iubtile  genius  is  ever  prompt  to  feize  the  flighteft  re- 
femblances,  and  produce  at  every  inflant  allufions  to  localities,  cuftoms  and  anecdotes 
of  the  day ;  thefe  works  become  exceflively  difficult  of  comprehenfion  even  to  the  na- 
tives, and  are  almoft  impoflible  to  be  underftood  by  foreigners ;  fo  that  a  tranflation  of 
them,  unlefs  loaded  with  comments  at  every  page,  would  be  almoft  entirely  unintel- 
ligible. 

The  Spaniards  have  always  had  a  great  aptitude  for  poetry.  Their  talent  for  extem- 
poraneous productions  is  lefs  celebrated,  but  is  equally  defer  vine  of  fame  with  that  of  the 
Italians.  I  have  frequently  been  witnefs  to  ability  of  this  description,  which  was  almoft 
miraculous.  I  have  feen  Spanifh  verfifiers  little  known  beyond  their  fphere,  who  have 
fupported  poetic  challenges,  which  would  have  difmayed  our  mod  fertile  and  ingenious 
compofers*  I  have  been  witnefs  to  their  engendering  ftrophes  of  ten  lines  formed 
upon  the  fame  rhyme,  and  which  by  the  Spaniards  are  called  decimas,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye*  A  ftander-by  gives  for  fubjeft  of  fuch  a  piece,  the  laft  line  which  he  fixes 
on  at  hazard ;  this  is  called  ethar  piu  Inftantaneoufly  the  poet  produces  nine  others 
which  are  to  precede  the  line  given,  which  forms  a  natural  clofe :  and  frequently 
neither  the  rapidity  of  thefe  improvifos,  nor  the  fetters  with  which  the  author  is  (hackled f 
prevent  their  poflefling  considerable  merit.  They  are  at  any  rate  little  burlefque 
pieces,  the  emphatic  utterance  of  which  ferves  to  unwrinkle  the  brow  of  the  moft 
ferious  ;  in  which  it  is  true  good  jenfe  is  fometimes  outraged,  but  in  which  the  laws  of 
poetry  are  rigoroufly  obferved* 
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The  forms  of  poetry  are  Angularly  various  among  the  Spaniards*  m  Their  language* 
very  flexible  and  fitted  for  inverfions,  comprizes  all  descriptions  of  metre  common  to 
European  tongues ;  but  they  have  one  in  addition  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Their  rhimed 
verfe  is  eafily  diftinguilhable  both  by  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  is  called  confonante.  But 
tile  couplets  called  ajfonantes  would  fcarcely  be  taken  for  verfe  by  thofe  who  (ho\ild  not 
be  informed  thereot ;  and  it  is  in  this  kind  of  poetry  that  their  theatrical  compofitions 
both  ancient  and  modern  are  written  almoft  from  beginning  to  end. , 

They  begin  generally  with  a  fucceflion  of  real  rhimes,  either  continued,  or  alter-* 
nate,  of  an  equal  number  of  feet  in  the  one  inftance,  or  in  the  other  of  an  unequal 
number.  After  the  firft  or  fecohd  fcene  the  ajfonantes  fucceed,  fometimes  after  but  a 
fhort  run  of  confonantes,  aftd  continue  with  the  intervention  occafionally  of  a  few  confo* 
nantes  to  the  end  pf  the  piece.  Thefe  ajfonantes  are  a  continuance  of  phrafes  with  a 
cadence,  fubjeft  to  a  certain  meafure.  Each  of  them  forms  a  verfe,  but  the  affbnante 
happens  only  in  every  other  line,  and  does  not  require  an  a&ual  rhime.  It  is  fufficient 
that  the  two  lad  vowels  of  each  fecond  line,  fhould  be  the  fame.  An  example  will 
render  this  more  comprehenfible,  for  which  purpofe  I  have  fele&ed  at  hazard  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  Spanifh  piece : 

Ya,  Leon  or  cftamos  Tolas 
Salyaa  per  la  boca  afumi 
Tantos  evidados  del  alma 
Como  me  afligen  j  cerar*  ; 
*  Y  antes  que  dc  mis  pefarea 
,  Intente,  amiga,  dar  clients 

£3  bien  que  ponderi  aora 
.Con  admiration  difcreto 
Que  fiendo  laa  dos  arnicas 
Tan  to,  que  enluza  y  eftrcdw,  Sec.  &c. 

*  At  fif ft  fight  there  appears  no  rhime  in  thefe-ten  lines,  there  is  none  in  fa  A  in  the 
firft,  third,  Seventh,  and  ninth  j  neither  is  itrequifite  there  Ihould  be.  But  the  fecond, 
fourth,  fixth,  eighth,  and  tenth,  are  ajfonantes,  becaufe  each  of  them  has  for  its  two 
final  vowels,  an  e9  and  an  a. 

A  foreigner  might  frequent  the  Spanifh  theatre  for  ten  years  without,  fufpe&ing  the 
exiftence  of  affbnantes ,  and  when  pointed  put  to  him,  he  will  yet  find  it  difficult  to  fol- 
low the  trace  of  them ;  but  what  he  fo  hardly  perceives,  does  not  efcape  a  Spaniard, 
even  for  an  inftant,  however  illiterate  he  may  be.  The  fecond  verfe  of  a  long  courfe 
of  affonantes  is  fcarcely  pronounced  before  he  diftinguiflies  the  fucceflion  of  final  vowels, 
which  begins  its  empire ;  he  is  intent  on  their  periodical  return,  and  an  a&or  would 
not  with  impunity  attempt  to  fupplant  them  by  others ;  Angular  faculty  which  pertains 
to  the  delicate, organization  of  the  people  of  the  fouth,  and  the  aptitude  for  declamation 
of  the  mod  vulgar  and  obfeure  individuals.  Thefe  play  a  principal  part  at  the  theatre  • 
their  number  and  afliduous  attendance  form  together  one  of  the  circumftances  which 
.  render  its  reform  fo  difficult. 

The  theatre  itfelf  had  as  mean  an  original  among  the  Spaniards  as  in  France,  and 
preferves  in  many  places  its  primitive  form.  Two  parallel  curtains,  facing  the  audience, 
compofed  all  fhe  mechanic  parts  of  the  play-houfe,  and  there  are  plates  where  this  has 
not  been  improved  upon.  Ffehirid  the  fecond  curtain  is  the  prompter,  with  a  candle  in 
one  hand,  and  his  piece  in  the  other,^ running  from  one  fide  to  the  other  to  affift  with 
his  function  thofe  a&ors  who  are  in  need  of  his  help  j  but  the  theatres  of  Madrid  of 
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the  prefent  day,  and  in  other  great  towns,  the  flips,  changes  of  fcenery  and  decorations, 
and  the  pofition  of  the  prompter  are  much  the  fame  as  at  Paris.  At  firft  indeed  one 
is  fomewhat  vexed  at  hearing  the  prompter  recite  the  parts,  in  almoft  as  audible  a  tone 
of  voice  as  the  a&ors.  To  this  defeft,  however,  one  foon  becomes  reconciled,  and 
after  long  cuftom  it  is  fcarcely  noticed* 

The  play-houfe  is  divided  into  five  parts  La'Luneta  which  anfwers  to  the  Parquet  of> 
the  French,  and  occupies  part  of  the  advanced  part  where  the  orcheftra  is  placed  with 
ps.  Los  Apofentos,  which  are  two  rows  of  boxes,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  theatre,  La 
Cazueia,  a  kind  of  ampitheatre  on  the  ground  floor.  In  this  part  the  women  of  com- 
mon rank  only  are  admitted,  covered  with  their  veils,  for  the  molt  part  white ;  but 
therein  creep  as  well  thofe  charming  intruders,  who  under  the  aufpices  of  love  are 
anxious  to  cheat  the  vigilance  of  fome  jealous  hawks,  or  fome  idlers  of  the  ton,  who 
are  either  too  lazy  to  decorate  themfelves,  or  defirous  of  feving  the  expenqe  of  having 
their  hair  dreft  after  the  French  fafliion.  Las  gradas,  another  ampitheatre  above  the 
boxes,  on  both  fides  the  houfe,  where  fuch  of  the  common  people  as  are  defirous  of 
fitting  at  their  eafe  refort ;  and  El  patio,  or  the  pit  which  contains  none  but  the  vulgar, 
with  all  their  brutal  manners,'  their  ignorance,  and  their  rags.  This  part  of  the 
audience,  which  has  no  feats,  is  always  noify,  and  as  difficult  to  be  pleafed,  as  if  it  hsid 
fair  pretentions. 

The  attors  oftentimes  addrefs  thefe  five  clafles  of  fpettators  under  the  title  of  mof- 
queterosj  and  are  lavifh  towards  them  of  fuch  (tale  epithets  as  they  deem  calculated  to 
fee u re  their  favour. 

At  Madrid,  the  a&ors  are  fhared  by  two  theatres,  that  of  La  Crcte,  and  that  of  Et 
Principe,  which  for  intereft-fake  <make  common  caufe.  There  is,  however,  a  rivalfhip 
as  to  ability  kept  up  between  them.  Each  has  one  of  the  players  for  a  director,  who 
every  year  diflfolves  and  re-compofes  his  troop.  It  is  thai  that  the  a&ors,  who  are,  the 
greateft  favorites  with  the  public,  expofe  themfelves  for  fale,  and  clofe  with  the  mod 
expert  or  mod  geperous.  It  will  be  readily  imagined,  that  the  graciofos  are  not  forgot 
on  thefe  occafions.  The  two  dire&ors  make  arrangements  between  themfelves  for  di- 
viding iheip,  for  fear  that  too  evident  an  inequality  mould  exift  between  the  two  troops, 
and  each  in  confequence  fhould  equally  fuffer.  As  for  the  others,  all  the  talents  of  a 
different  defcription  are  rather  calculated  for  parade  than  the  boards  of  Thalia.  Spain 
has  no  idea  of  a&ors,  in  whom  ljvelinefs  is  united  with  grace,  and  fenfibHity  with  ele- 
gance of  delivery  ;  in  one  word,  of  fuch,  as  make  the  art  of  declamation  the  relative 
and  rival  of  the  fine  arts.  Their  a&ors  are  but  imitators,  and  while  they  fervilely  copy 
the  models  before  their  eyes,  they  have  no  conception  of  creating  new  ones  in  an  imagi- 
nary but  poflible  world,  where  every  thing  is  noble  without  ceafing  to  be  true* 
Driving  along  the  fame  track,  unikilful  in  delivery,  as  well  as  in  their  gefticulation> 
they  exceed  all  bounds,  exaggerate  and  disfigure  every  thing,  and  inftead  of  managing 
their  powers  to  enable  them  to  effeft  the  perfeQ:  delineation  of  their  charatter,  they  be-  . 
come  exhaulied,  and  overftep  all  limits.  Their  women  where  impaffioned  are  furies* 
their  heroes  are  coxcombs,  their  confpirators  rafcally  malefa&ors,  and  their  tyrants 
butchers. 

They  are  far  from  poflefling  a&ors  refembling  Clairon,  Kain9  Garrich*  or  Siddcnu 
Indeed,  in  Spain,  a&ors.are  no  other  than  mercenaries,  who  are  looked  upon  in  fo~ 
ciety  but  as  fo  many  mountebanks,  who,  while  they  amufe  us,  are  paid  and  tolerated* 
and  afterwards  are  fent  about  their  bufinefs ;  whereas  in  other  countries,  where  prejudice 
caufes  them,  generally  fpeaking,  to  be  (till  more  meanly  efteemed,  the  juft  admiration 
which  fome  iBfpiret  r?ifes  them  to  the  level  of  fuperior  artifts*  and  men  of  genius* 
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la  their  ancient  comedies,  if  deficient  in  fome  refpe&s,  they  yet  afforded  pleafiag  ex- 
amples of  every  virtue  which  can  be  taught  a  people ;  fuch  as  loyalty,  magnanimity, 
juftice,  and  particularly  benevolence;  and  although  in  the  exaggeration  of  their  re- 
presentations  they  may  polTefs  fomething  offenfive  to  tafte,  they  cannot  be  feen  without 
implanting  in  the  mind  a  difpofition  to  the  exercife  of  thefe  virtues.  In  the  modern 
produdions  of  Spain  on  the  contrary,  not  only  do  they  facrifice  common  decdicy ; 
they  prefent  the  audience  with  pi&ures  of  the  mod  (hocking  irregularities,  without  any 
attempt  to  excite  the  due  horror  for  fuch  offences.  Confpiracies  of  fans  againft  fathers* 
cruelty  of  hufbands,  infidelities  on  the  part  of  wives,  and  even  the  unpuniihed  villainies 
of  malefactors ;  every  thing  is  given  by  the  a&ors,  is  fuffered  by  the  police,  and  ap- 
plauded by  the  public.  The  confequences  of  this  fufferance  are,  however,  important, 
particularly  in  Spain,  where  the  theatre  is  frequented  by  all  claffes  of  people.  The 
populace  even  feem  to  be  the  principal  objeft  of  their  refpedts  and  adulation.  They 
are  fovereign  at  the  Spanifli  theatre.  Their  whims  muft  be  attended  to,  their  perverfe 
tafte  be  flattered,  and  the  tumultuous  manner  in  which  they  exprefs  their  vulgar  fen  fa - 
tions,  ftifles  the  lefs  noify  voice  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  audience ;  a  ftngu- 
lar,  pofiibly  an  unique,  circumftance  in  a  country  where  the  people  feem  to  be  counted 
for  nothing.  May  we  not  hence  infer  that  there  exifts  even  amidfl  the  mod  obfeure 
claffes  of  this  people  a  fort  of  fpirit,  a  fentiment  of  independence  which  is  deprefled  by 
the  continual  fway  of  arbitrary  power,  but  which  although  it  may  keep  under,  it  is  yet 
unable  totally  to  annihilate  ? 

One  would  think  that  a  theatre  fo  loofe  in  its  reprefentations,  would  keep  from  it 
thofe  perfons  with  whom  age  or  their  condition  of  life  (hould  make  decency  a  duty ; 
but  the  foreigner  fees,  and  fees  with  amazement,  not  only  young  ladies  of  a  modeft 
exterior,  among  the  fpe&ators  of  fcenes  which  put  delicacy  to  the  blufh,  but  even  ec- 
clefiaftics,  whofe  grave  demeanour,  and  auftere  drefs,  form  a  fingular  contraft  with  the 
leffons  of  corruption,  and  the  fallies  of  libertinifm  expofed  before  them.  A  pagan 
worthy  formerly  left  the  theatre  at  Rome  left  by  his  prefence  he  (hould  give  a  fan&ion 
to  the  offenfi  ve  matter  which  was  represented  before  him.  Spanifli  priefts  intolerant  with 
refpt  Gt  to  lefs  fignificant  obje&6  are  not  equally  fcrupulous  with  regard  to  the  intereds 
of  virtue.  Apoftks  of  religion,  are  they  not  then  doctors  of  morality  ?  Or  are  they 
ignorant  that  without  morality  religion  is  but  ?rror,  and  a  fcourge  ?  -  Let  them  ufe 
their  influence  in  reforming  the  theatre,  and  no  one  will  take  exception  at  their  appear* 
ing  at  it. 

As  to  its  reform,  a  combination  of  circumftaoces  muft  take  place  in  Spain  before 
this  can  be  expe&ed*  The  fovereign  in  the  firft  place  flioufd  take  an  intereft  in  it/ 
Louis  XIV.  knew  and  patronized  Moliere ;  he  himfelf  prefided  at  the  brilliant  enter- 
tainments which  he  gave,  and  in  which  a  confpicuous  ftation  was  afligned  to  the  drama* 
Wherefore  had  the  Spanifli  theatre  fome  celebrity  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  HI.  and  Philip 
IV.,  which  in  fo  many  refpeds  are  confidered  as  epochs  of  the  decline  of  Spain  ?  The 
reafon  was  becaufe  thofe  princes  encouraged  dramatic  writers  by  their  approbation,  and 
rewards ;  it  was  becaufe  they  themfelves  took  pleafure  in  theatrical  exhibitions. 

The  kings  of -the  new  dynafty,  who  in  other  matters  have  been  fo  worthy  of  praife  irv 
departing  from  thefe  fad  models,  have  not,  as  they  did,  carried  their  generative  attention 
to  the  Spanifli  ftage.  Philip  V.  was  of  a  pious  difpofition,  and  loved  a  retired  life. 
Ferdinand  VI.  was  more  attached  to  Italian  arts  than  thofe  of  Spain.  Charles  III.,  who 
feemed  to  hold  out  encouragement  to  other  arts,  who  built  La  Caferta,  withdrew  Her- 
culaneum  from  its  tomb,,  adopted  the  pencil  of  Mengs,  and  embellHhed  with  feverai 
monuments  of  his  tafte,  the  capital  of  Spain:  Charles  III.  if  he  had  not  an  averfion  tar 
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the  ftage,  yet  looked  upon  it  with  the  moft  complete  indifference ;  and  Charles  IV. 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  effed  a  regeneration,  which  is  looked  for  with  impatience  by 
all  who  are  attached  to  the  drama.  Their  minifter,  Florida  Blanca,  appeared  to  patro- 
nize the  theatre  of  the  capital,  but  he  rather  participated  in  the  tafte  of  the  nation  than 
felt  difpofed  to  combat  it. 

The  part  of  .the  police,  which  has  relation  to  the  theatres,  is  divided  between  the  Cor- 
regidor,  the  members  of  the  town- hall,  and  the  Alcaldes  de  Corte.  But  the  limits 
of  their  jurifd  id  ions  are  fo  indiftindlly  marked,  that  from  an  uncertainty  as  to  proper 
.authorities,  refult  the  irregularities,  which  each  of  thefe  infpe&ors  fee,  but  which  fepa- 
rately  neither  has  the  faculty  of  preventing.  teach  of  the  three  or  four  cenfors,  before 
whom  every  frefli  offence  muft  be  carried,  is  defirous  of  removing  from  himfelf  the 
odium  of  punching,  and  confequently  relies  for  greater  rigour  on  his  colleagues ;  fo 
that  their  collettive  voice  for  the  fuppreffionof  impure  productions,  equally  oifenfive 
to  decency  and  good  tafte,  is  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Add  to  which,  thefe  different 
examiners  are  frequently,  themfelves,  infe&ed  wkh  the  general  contagion.  Befides  they 
muft  poffefs  more  refolution  than  what  falls  to  their  (hare  commonly,  to  fnatch  from 
the  people  the  objefts  of  their  admiration,  and  not  to  yield  to  the  reprefentations  of 
the  comedians,  whofe  receipt  would  fuffer  from  fuch  fudden  reforms. 

Mr.  Olavidi,  whofe  a&ive  capacity  was  capable  of  embracing  at  once  every  part  of 
adminiftration,  together  with  the  police,  had  began  to  effect  fome  falutary  reforms  in 
the  decorations,  drefs  and  the  art  of  declaiming ;  and  this  formed  a  charge  on  the 
part  of  his  enemies  ag&inft  him  at  the  time  of  his  difgrace. 

Some  famples  were  given  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  of  a  refolution  at  reform, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  exercifed  for  polifhing  the  Spanifti  nation.  The  autosfacra- 
mentales  were  definitively  proscribed ;  in  thefe  pieces,  angels,  faints,  and  the  virtues 
perfonified,  played  each  their  different  part,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  religion  and  rea- 
fon ;  whimfical  compofitions,  in  which  Calderon  particularly  difplayed  all  the  capricious 
fecundity  of  his  genius.  Other  pieces  have  alfo  been  interdicted,  fuch  as  Los  zelos  de 
San  Jofef9  and  particularly  the  Devil  turned  far/on,  dramas  of  a  description  at  once 
pious  and  farcical,  in  which  innocence  formerly  perhaps  found  fubjeft  for  edification. 

A  revolution  is  begun,  even  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  theatre.    At  Madrid,  at 

.leaft,  decorations  are  better  underftood,  the  coftume  more  appropriate ;  and  one  no 

longer  fees,  (if  ever  fuch  was  the  cafe  as  is  reprefented  by  the  witty  impoftor  who  has 

treated  the  world  wkh  Le  voyage  de  Figaro,}  one  no  longer  fees  Orofmanes  in  a  dreffing 

gewn>  and  Zara  in  a  fart  in  gale.    There  are  incongruities  enough  upon  the  Spanifh 

•-  boards,  to  render  unneceffary  the  inventions  of  a  witty  mind,  to  encreafe  the  ridicule  it 

merits.     In  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  aftors  of  both  fexes,  cad  their  eyes  over  the 

boxes,  and  fmile  gracioufly  on  fuch  perfons  as  they  may  chance  to  know;  and  after  a 

long  fpeech,  when  they  receive  applaufe,  they  never  fail  turning  towards  the  fpeftators, 

teftifying  their  gratitude  by  a  profound  obeifance.     Thefe  are  defeats  which  relate  to 

/the  comedians.    I  (ball  give  a  fpecimenof  others  which  pertain  to  the  theatre  itfelf. 

Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  a&ors  entirely  quits  the  ftage,  and  takes  his  place  in 
the  boxes,  whence  a  dialogue  is  kept  up  between  him  and  the  other  performers.  Nay,  , 
1  know  a  piece,  in  which  this  extravagance  is  carried  to  a  ftill  higher  pitch.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  heroic  comedies  in  which  the  /Moors  and  Spaniards  at  war  with -each  other  are 
.prodigal  of  eloquent  outrage.  One  of  the  Moorifh  generals,  unable  to  force  his  way 
towards  his  foes,  to  whom  he  has  to  make  fome  threatening  declaration,  gallops  into 
the  pit,  and  thence  harangues  the  Spaniards. 
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What' JhalM  fay  of  the  ftrange  cuftom  of  interweaving  jn  their  mod  ferrous  comedies 
little  pieces  which  hare  no  relation  to  them  whatever  ?  I  fpeak  of  thofe  modern  come- 
dies which  the  Spaniards  call  Saynetes  or  Intermes,  which  are  little  pieces  in  one  aft,  as 
fimple  in  their  plots  as  thbfe  of  the  great  pieces  are  complicated.  The  manners  and 
character  of  the  inferior  clafies  of  fociety,  and  the  petty  interefts  which  aflbciate  or  di- 
vide* them,  are  therein  reprefented  in  the  mod  ftriking  manner.  It  is  not  an  imitation 
but  the  thing  itfelf.  The  fpeftator  feems  to  be  fuddenly  tranfported  into  a  circle  ©f  ' 
Spaniard?,  where  he  is  prefent  at  their  amufements  and  little  cavillings.  The  manner 
of  drefs  is  fo  faithfully  copied  that  he  is  fometimes  difgufted.  He  fees  porters,  flower- 
girls,  and  fi(h-Women,  who  have  all  the  geftures,  manner,  and  language  of  thofe  he  has 
fcQti  a  hundred  times  in  the  ftreet.  The  Spaniards  do  not  feem  to  -be  aware  that  nature 
in  her  mbft  fimple  garb  may  be  embelliflied  without  ceafing  to  bear  refemblance,  and 
that  it  is  in  this  that  the  merit  of  the  art  of  imitation  confifts.  The  fame  obfervation 
»  may  be  made  of  the  productions  of  their  fchool  of  painting.  Look  at  the  fhepherds, 
the  young  peafahts  of  Velafquez,  nay  even  of  Murillo,  they  are  with  refpeft  to  elegant 
painting,  what  the  Saynetes  are  to  the  dramatic  art,  ftriking  but  difgufting  by  their  too 
exaft  refemblance.  For  thefe  kind  of  charafters  the  Spanifh  comedians  have  an  admir- 
able talent.  Were  they  equally  natural  in  every  other  they  would  be  the  firft  aftors  in 
Europe. 

The  Saynetes  feem  to  have  been  invented  to  give  relief  to  the  attention  of  the  audience 
fatigued  by  following  the  plot  of  the  great  piece  through  its  inextricable  labyrinth* 
Their  moft  certain  effeft  is  that  of  making  you  lofe  the  clew  ;  for  it  feldom  happens 
that  the  real  Spanifh  comedies  are  reprefented  without  interruption.  There  are  fcarcely 
any  exceptions  unlefs  in  new  pieces,  either  original  or  tranflated,  in  which  the  writers 
have  felt  the  neceflity  of  greater  regularity.  All  the  old  ones  are  compofed  of  three 
afts,  called  Jornadas*  After  the  firft  aft  comes  the  Saynete,  and  .the  warrior  or  king, 
whom  you  have  feen  adorned  with  a  helmet  or  a  crown,  has  frequently  a  part  in  the 
little  piece  ;  and  to  fpare  himfelf  the  trouble  of  entirely  changing  his  drefs,  fometimes 
preferves  a  part  of  his  noble  or  royal  garments.  His  fa(h  or  bufkin  ftill  appears  beneath 
the  dirty  cloak  of  a  man  of  the  loweft  clafs,  or  the  robe  of  an  Alcalde. 

When  the  Saynete  is  finifhed,  the  principal  piece  is  continued.  After  the  fecond  aft> 
there  is  a  new  interruption  longer  than  the  firft  ;  another  Saynete  begins,  and  is  fuc- 
i  ceeded  by  a  fpecies  of  coAiic-opera,  very  (hort,  and  called  Tonadilla.  A  fitigle  aftrefs 
frequently  performs  the  whole,  fhe  relates,  in  finging,  either  an  uninterefting  adventure, 
or  fome  trivial  and  frequently  fcandalous  maxims  of  gallantry ;  fhe  then  courts  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  audience  as  (he  retires,  and  the  third  aft  of  the  great  piece  is  permitted  to* 
begin. 

What  becomes  of  the  illufion1  and  intereft  in  the  piece  after  thefe  interruptions  ? 
This  may  be  readily  conceived,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  great  part  of  the  audienee 
depart  after  the  Tonadilla  is  finifiied. 

The  Saynetes  and  Tonadillas  are  frequently  the  moft  attraftive  parts  of  thefe  ftrange 
medleys,  and  after  a  fliort  refidence  in  Spain,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  attraftion  which 
the  Saynetes  and  Tonadillas  muft  have  for  the  pebple  of  the  country.  The  manners, 
drefs,  adventures,  and  mufic,  all  are  national ;  befides,  there  are  frequently  prefented  fn, 
thefe  little  pieces  two  fpecies  of  beings  peculiar  to  Spain,  and  whofe  manners  and  ex- 
preffions  are  the  objefts  of  much  mirth  and  pleafantry,  and  fometimes  of  imitation, 
Thefe  are  the  Majos  and  the  Majas  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Gitanos  and  Gitanas'on 
the  other. 

The 
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The  Majos  are  beaux  of  the  lower  clafs,  or  rather  bullies,  whofe  grave  and  frigid 
potnpofity  is  announced  by  their  whole  exterior*  Their  countenance,  half  concealed 
under  a  brown  ftuff  bonnet,  called  Montera,  is  threatening,  or  full  of  infolence,  which 
feeins  to  brave  thofe  perfons  whofe  ftation  fliould  awe  them  into  refpeft,  and  which  is 
not|foftened  even  in  the  prefence  of  their  miftrefs.  The  officers  of  juflice  fcarcely  dare 
attack  them.  If  provoked  by  any  freedom,  a  fymptom  of  difpleafure  or  a  menacing 
look,  a  long  rapier  or  a  poniard,  concealed  under  their  wide  cloak,  announce  that  none 
xnuft  make  free  with  them  with  impunity* 

The  Majas,  on  their  parts,  rival  thefe  caprices  as  much  as  their  feeble  means  will  p^r- 
-  mit ;  licentioufnefs  and  effrontery  appear  in  their  attitudes,  a&ions,  and  expreffions ; 
but  if  not  very  fcrupulous  about  the  manner  in  which  voluptuoufnefs  is  difplayed,  in 
them  may  be  feen  the  mod  feducing  priefteffes  that  ever  facrificed  on  the  altars  of  Ve- 
nus- Their  charming  tricks  fubjed  the  fenfes  to  a  delirium  that  the  wifeft  can  fcarcely 
guard  againft,  and  which,  if  it  infpire  not  love,  at  leaft  gives  promife  of  delight. 

Perfons  of  the  mod  indulgent  nature  are  however  difpleafed  that  the  Majos  and 
Majas  fhould  thus  be  brought  upon  the  ftage,  and  preferve  their  attradion  even  in  circle* 
of  good  company.'  There  are,  among  both  fexes,  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  rank,  who 
feek  their  models  among  thefe  heroes  of  the  populace,  who  imitate  their  drefs,  manners, 
and  accent,  and  are  flattered  when  it  is  faid  of  them.  He  is  very  like  a  Mrjo.~One  would 
take  her  for  a  Maja. 

The  Gitanos  and  Gitanas  are  a  kind  of  gipfies  who  run  about  the  country,  lead  a  dif- 
folute  life,  tell  fortunes,  exercife  all  kinds  of  fyfpicious  profeffions,  have  among  them- 
felves  a  language,  particular  figns,  in  ihort  are  dexterous  knaves,  who  prey  upon  the 
unwary.  1  his  clafs  of  vagabonds,  of  which  fociety  ought  to  be  purged,  has.  hitherto 
been  tolerated  ;  and  characters  of  them  are  given  upon  the  ftage,  amufmg  by  their  ori- 
ginality ;  but  the  effeft  of  this  is,  it  renders  vice  familiar  by  concealing  its  deformity 
under  a  gay  exterior.  Theyare,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  the  (hepherds  of  the  Spanifh  ftage,  cer- 
tainly lefs  infipid,  but  at  the  fame  time  lefs  innocent  than  thofe  of  ours.  Their  tricks, 
plots,  and  amorous  intrigues,  fuited  to  their  manners,  are  the  fubje&s  of  feveral  faynetes 
and  tonadillas,  and  probably  ferve  for  leffons  to  many  a  fpeftator. 

Such  is  the  modern  Spanifh  ftage.  There  are  playhoufes  at  prefent  in  mod  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Spain.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived  that  their  defe&s  are  even  (till 
greater  than  thofe  of  the  capital.  What  then  can  we  think  of  their  ftrolling-players, 
called  Comicos  de  la  legua,  who  travel  from  town  to  town  with  the  rags  which  ferve  them 
for  decorations,  and  perform  in  barns  and  (tables  ?  The  heroes  of  Scarron  are  at  leaft 
entertaining,  thefe  excite  nothing  but  difguft. 

After  death  of  Ferdinand  VI. ,  who  had  aa  Italian  theatre  at  his  court,  there  was  for 
a  long  time  no  other  than  the  national  theatre.  The  Marquis  de  Grimaldi  re-eftablifhed 
the  Italian  houfe  at  the  court  of  Charles  III.,  but  it  difappearcd  upon  his  retirement. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  this  prince  permitted  the  formation  of  one  in  his 
capital,  which  dill  fubfifts.  The  principal  hofpital  at  Madrid  in  the  firft  inftance  was 
to  pay  the  expence  of  maintaining  it,  and  receive  the  profits,  but  turning  out  difadvan- 
tageous,  the  management  of  it  was  given  to  the  proprietors,  principally  grandees,  who 
however  have  not  been  able  to  fupport  it  without  expence.  Serious  opera  and  farce  is 
represented  at  this  theatre  ;  the  decorations  are  bandfome,  the  dreffes  fplendidly  rich, 
and  the  corps  de  ballet  of  a  fuperior  defcription.  The  Spanifh  aftors  having  thefe  mo- 
dels before  them,  appear  to  be  pleafed  with  them,  neverthelefs  their  reprefentations 
continue  nearly  the  fame.    They  may  therefore  be  deemed  incurable. 
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As  for  French  theatres,  they  are  at  prefent,  and  far  a  long  time  back  have  been,  en- 
tirely banifhed  from  Spain.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  one  wa» 
eftiblifhed  at  Cadiz.  The  perfons  concerned  were  ruined,  and  the  plan  given  up. 
Since  that  time  it  was  in  contemplation  to  introduce  one  at  Madrid.  The  ambaflador 
Vaugpyon  feemed  greatly  interefted  in  the  fcheme.  The  devotees  refifted  it,  pretend* 
ing  that  French  plays  were  full  of  maxims  of  tolerance j  and  breathed  too  much  of  mo- 
dern philofophy.  They  reckoned  no  lefs  than  fixteen  heretical  affertions  in  the  (ingle 
piece  of  Pygmalion.  In  addition,  the  hofpital,  whofe  fupport  in  a  great  degree  de- 
pended upon  the  revenue  which  it  received  from  the  two  national  theatres,  it  was  appre- 
hended might  fnffer  from  its  eftablifhment.  The  King  liftened  to  the  conjoint  remon* 
'ftrance  of  religion  and  charity  againft  the  meafure,  and  the  plan  was  laid  afide.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  the  nation  has  become  accuftomed  to  the  tranflations  of  fome  of  our 
plays,  although  the  time  muft  needs  be  looked  upon  as  diftant  at  which  we  may  fee  a 
French  theatre  at  Madrid. 

4 

Chap.  XIV—  Of  the  Bullfights. 

AT  the  head  of  the  amufements  of  the  Spanifh  nation  muft  be  placed  one  which'be* 
longs  almoft  exclufively  to  itfelf,  one  too  to  which  it  is  Angularly  attached,  notwith- 
standing its  being,  obnoxious  to  the  delicacy  of  the  reft  of  Europe ;  I  mean  the  bull- 
fights. 

Many  Spaniards  look  upon  them  as  one  means  of  preferring,  in  their  nation,  that 
*  energetic  fpirit  by  which  they  are  chara&erized  ;  yfet  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what 
relation  there  can  be  to  ftrength  and  courage,  in  a  fpe&acle  where  thofe  prefent  are  ex- 
pofed  to  no  danger,  and  in  which  the  a&ors  prove  by  the  rarity  of  accidents,  that  the 
hazard  they  themfelves  run  is  not  of  a  nature  to  excite  much  concern.  I  know  very 
well  that  exaggeration  frequently  reprefents  accidents  as  very  common.  It  is 
true,  thofe  cavaliers  who  are  thrown  from  their  horfes  fometimes  receive  very  violent 
contufions ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  nine  years  that  1  was  a  fpe&ator  of  thefe  fights,  I  never 
knew  of  im>re  than  one  Torrcador  who  died  of  his  wounds.  However,  a  prieft  is  always 
at  hand,  in  a  latticed  box,  furnifhed  with  holy  oil  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  Yet  were  acci- 
dents as  frequent  as  they  are  uncommon,  they  might  familiarize  the  fpe&ators  with  the 
effufion  of  blood,  and  the  fufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  but  could  not  habituate 
them  to  the  fronting  of  danger,  or  endurance  of  pain.  They  might  render  them  un- 
feeling and  cruel,  but  never,  refolute  and  brave.  Another  proof  that  this  fpedfcacle  has 
no  influence  upon  the  minds  of  thofe  who  frequent  it  is,  that  I  have  feen  among  the 
fpeftators  children,  young  women,  old  people  of  both  fexes,  men  of  ev^ry  age,  clafs, 
and  chara&er,  in  whom  however  thefe  bloody  entertainments  did  not  tend  to  correfit 
iveaknefs  or  timidity,  nor  changed  the  mildnefs  of  their  manners.  Nay  more,  I  have 
known  foreigners  of  great  benignity  of  nature,  who  at  firft  fuffered  fo  much  at  the 
fight  of  thefe  bull  fights  as  to  change  colour,  yet  tyho  afterwards  became  much  ena- 
moured with  the  exhibition.  Thefe  diverfions  are  very  expenfive,  but  very  profitable 
to  the  undertakers.  The  price  of  the  loweft  places  is  two,  or  four  rials,  according  as 
they  are  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  in  the  fhade.  The  higheft  price  is  a  hard  dollar.  After 
the  value  of  the  horfes  and  bulls,  and  the  falary  of  the  Torreadores,  have  been  dedu&ed 
from  the  money  received,  jhe  remainder  is  commonly  dedicated  to  pious  ufes:  at  Ma- 
drid it  forms  a  principal  fund  for  the  fupport  of  the  general  hofpital.  • 

Bull-fights  are  moftly  given  in  fummer,  on  account  of  the  fpe&ators  who  remain  in 
.the  open  air*  and  the  animals  being  then  more  vigorous*    Peculiar  breeds  are  fet  apart 
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for  this  fpecies  of  facrifice*  A  lift  is  delivered  to  the  fpe£tators  in  which  the  number  and 
the  country  of  the  vi&ims  are.  defcribed,  whofe  torture  is  intended  for  their  amufement. 
There  are  twenty  benches  round  the  circle,  and  that  only  which  is  molt  elevated  is  co- 
vered. The  boxes  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice.  In  fome  cities,  fuch  as  Valla* 
dohd,  where  there  is  no  particular  place  fet  apart  for  the  combat,  the  principal  fquare  it 
^converted  into  a  theatre  for  the  purpofe.  The  fight  of  the  people  of  every  dais  affetn- 
bled  round  the  fquare,  expe&ing  the  fignal  for  battle,  and  exhibiting  in  their  county 
nances  every  fign  of  joy  and  impatience,  has  in  it  fomething  interefting. 

The  exhibition  begins  by  a  kind  of  procefljon  round  the  fquare,  in  which  the  chant- 
pions,  as  well  on  foot  as  on  horfeback,  who  are  to  attack  the  fierce  animal,  make  their 
appearance,  drefied  in  all  the  elegance  of  Spanifh  coftume ;  the  Picador es  in  a  round  haf» 
half  covered  with  a  fhort  cloak,  the  fleeves  of  which  float  in  the  air,  are  on  bmfeback, 
in  white  (kin  gaiters :  thofe  who  are  on  foot  are  dreffed  in  the  lighted  and  niceft  man* 
ner,  and  in  pumps  ;  both  wear  filk  jackets  of  a  bright  colour,  and  trimmed  with  rib- 
bands, with  a  fcarf  of  a  different  colour,  and  their  hair  bound  up  in  a  large  filk  net,  the 
fringes  hanging  from  which  defcend  as  low  as  the  reins.  After  the  proceflion  is  finished 
two  alguazils  on  horfeback  gravely  advance,  in  wigs  and  black  robes,  to  the  prefident  of 
the  fight  (the  governor  or  the  corregidor)  for  an  order  to  begin*  The  fignal  is  im- 
mediately given.  The  animal,  until  then  fhut  up  in  a  kind  of  pen,  the  door  of  which 
opens  into  the  circle,  makes  his  appearance*  The  agents  of  Themis,  who  have  no  quarrel 
with[him,  prudently  haft  en  their  retreat,  and  their  fright,  generally  ill  feconded  by  thefpeed 
of  .their  horfes,is  the  prelude  to  thecruelamufement  whichthefpe&ators  are  about  to  enjoy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bull  is  ftunned  with  their  cries  and  noify  expreffions  of  welcome*. 
He  has  firft  to  combat  with  the  horfemen  (Picadons\  who  wait  for  him  armed  with 
long  lances.    This  exercife,  which  requires  addrefs,  ftrength,  and  courage,  has  nothing 
in  it  degrading.    Formerly  the  greateft  among  the  nobility  did  not  difdain  to  take  a 
part  in  it ;  at  prefent  even  fome  hidalgos  folicit  the  honour  of  combating  on  horfeback. 

The  Picadores  open  the  fcene.  The  bull,  without  being  provoked,  frequently  attacks 
them,  upon  which  circumftance,  whep  it  happens,  the  fpe&ators  conceive  a  great  opi— 
niort  of  his  courage.  If,  notwithfta,nding  the  pointed  fteei  which  repels  his  attack,  he 
again  returns  to  the  charge,  cries  are  redoubled,  and  pleafure  then  becomes  enthufiafm; 
but  if  the  animal  be  pacific,  difconcerted,  and  cowardly  runs  round  the  circle,  avoiding 
his  perfecutors,  murmur  and  hiding  refound  throughout  the  theatre.  If  nothing  can 
roufe  his  courage,  he  is  judged  unworthy  of  being  tormented  by  men,  and  the  repeated 
cries  of  perns*  perres9  bring  on  him  new  enemies.  Great  dogs  are  then  let  loofe  upon 
him,  who  feize  him  by  the  neck  and  ears.  The  animal  then  afiumes  the  ufe  of  his  na- 
tural weapons.  The  dogs  thrown  into  the  air,  fall  ftunned,  fometimes  gored,  upon  the 
ground ;  they  rife  again;  renew  the  combat,  and  commonly  end  by  overthrowing  their 
adverfary,  who  then  perifhes  ignobly. 

On  the  contrary,  if  he  cojidttdk  himfelf  properly,  his  career  is  more  glorious,  but  of 
greater  duration  and  mere  painful.     The  firft  aft  of  the  tragedy  belongs  to  the  com- 
batants on  horfeback ;  this  is  the  mod  animated  but  the  mod  bloody  and  difgufting . 
part  of  the  whole. 

The  irritated  animal  braves  the  fteei  which  makes  deep  wounds  in  his  neck,  falls  fu-  - 
rioufly  upon  the  innocent  horfe  who  carries  his  enemy,  gores  his  fides,  and  overturns  * 
him  with  his  rider,  who  in  this  cafe,  upon  the  ground  and  di(armed,  is  in  imminent 
danger,  until  the  combatants  on  foot,  called  Chubs,  come  to  his  affiftance,  and  provoke 
the  animal  by  (baking  before  him  fluffs  of  different  cQlpurs. 

But 
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But  it  is  not  without  danger  to  themfelves  that  they  fave  the  difmounted  borfeman. 
The  bull  oftentimes  purfues  them,  and  they  then  have  need  of  their  utmoft  agility. 
They  efcape  by  letting  fall  the  piece  of  ftuff  which  is  their  only  weapon,  and  upon  which 
the  fury  of  the  deceived  animal  is  exhaufted.  But  it  fometimes  happens  that  he  is  not 
thus  to  be  impofed  upon,  and  the  champion  has  no  other  refource  than  leaping  over 
the  barrier  fix  feet  high,  which  forms  the  interior  of  the  circle.  In  fome  places  there 
are  two  barrieris,  and  the  intermediate  fpace  forms  a  kind  of  circular  gallery,  behind 
which  the  torreador  is  in  fafety.  The  bull  frequently  leaps  over  the  firft  inclofure,  but 
Vmeafy  and  ignorant  what  to  do,  he  continues  his  courfe  along  the  corridor,  until  an 
opening  brings  him  anew  into  the  arena ;  but  when  the  barrier  is  fingle,  the  bull  makes 
efforts  to  leap  it,  which  he  fometimes  accomplices.  The  alarm  of  the  neareft  fpefta- 
tors  may  eafily  be  imagined  ;  their  precipitation v  in  retiring,  and  crowding  upon  the 
upper  benches,  becomes  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  fury  of  the  animal,  which  (tum- 
bling at  each  ftep  upon  the  narrow  and  uneven  fpace,  rather  thinks  of  faving  himfelf 
than  fatisfying  his  vengeance ;  and  foon  falls  under  the  blows  that  are  ha  (lily  and  re- 
peatedly given  him. 

Except  in  thefe  cafes,  which  are  rare,  he  returns  to  the  charge.  His  difmounted 
adverfary  having  had  time  to  recover  himfelf,  immediately  mounts  his  horfe  again,  pro- 
vided the  latter  be  not  too  much  wounded,  and  the  attack  is  renewed ;  but  the  cavalier 
is  frequently  obliged  to  change  his  horfe.  1  have  feen  feven  and  eight  horfes  gored, 
or  their  bowels  torn  out,  by  the  fame  bull,  fall  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle.  No  words 
can  then  fufficiently  celebrate  thefe  afts  of  prowefs,  which  for  feveral  days  become  the 
favourite  fubjefts  of  converfation.  The  horfes,  aftonifliing  examples  of  patience,  cou- 
rage, and  docility,  at  times,  .before  they  die,  prefent  a  fight  at  which  humanity  (hud* 
ders :  they  tread  under  feet  the  bloody  entrails  which  fall  from  their  lacerated  fides,  and 
(till  continue  to  obey  the  hand  which  guides  them.  Difguft  then  feizes  fuch  of  the 
fpeftators  as  pdffefs  any  fenfibility  and  embitters  their  pleafure. 

But  a  new  aft  in  the  piece  fucceeds.  When  the  bull  is  deemed  fufficiently  tormented 
by  the  combatants  on  horfeback,  thefe  withdraw,  and  leave  him  to  the  champions  on 
foot,  called  banderilleros ;  who  meet  the  animal,  and  the  moment  he  attacks  them,  ftick 
into  his  neck,  two  by  two,  a  kind  of  arrow,  called  a  banderilla,  terminated  like  a  fifli- 
hook,  and  ornamented  with  little  ftreamers  of  ftained  paper.  The  fury  of  the  bull  re- 
doubles ;  he  roars,  and  his  vain  efforts  ferve  but  to  increafe  the  anguifh  occafioned  by 
the  dart  lodged  in  him.  This  laft  torment  gives  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  difplay  of  the 
agility  of  his  new  adverfaries.  The  fpeftators  at  firft  tremble  for  their  fafety  when  they 
fee  them  fo  near  the  horns  of  the  animal ;  but  their  ikilful  hands  inflidt  fo  fure  a  blow, 
and  they  efcape  fo  nimbly  from  the  danger,  that  after  a  few  times  their  addrefs  appears 
nothing  more  than  a  trifling  epifode  in  the  tragedy  of  which  the  cataftrophe  is  as 
follows :  » 

When  the  vigour  of  the  bull  appears  almoft  exhaufted,  and  his  blood,  flowing  from 
twenty  wounds,  pours  from  his  neck,  and  moiftens  his  robpft  fides,  the  fury  of  the 
people,  then  fatiated,  calls  for  another  viftim  j  the  prefident  then  gives  the  fignal  for 
his  death,  which  is  announced  by  the  found  of  drums  and  trumpets.  The  Matador 
advances  and  remains  alone  in  the  circle j  in  one  hand  he  holds  a  long  knife,  in  the 
t)ther  a  kind  of  flag,  which  he  waves  before  his  adverfary.  At  firft  each  flops  and  ob- 
ferves  the  other.  The  impetuofity  of  the  bull  is  feveral  times  avoided  by  the  agility  of 
the  Matador,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  fpeftators  is  rendered  more  lively  by  their  fuf- 
pence.  Sometimes  the  animal  remains  immoveable  j  he  fcrapes  the  ground  with  his 
feet  and  feems  to  meditate  vengeance. 

2  The 
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The  bull  in  this  fituation,  and  the  Matador  who  penetrates  his  defign,  and  carefully 
obferves  his  flighted  motion,  form  a  pi&ure  which  an  able  pencil  might  not  deem  un- 
worthy of  delineation.  The  affembly  notice  this  dumb  fcene  in  filence.  •  At  length-  the 
Matador  gives  the  fatal  blow  ;  and  if  the  animal  immediately  falls,  tf}£triumphof  the 
conqueror  is  celebrated  by  a  thoufand  exclamations ;  but  if  the  blow  be  not  decifive,  if 
the- bull  furvive/the  murmurs  are  not  lefs  numerous.  The  Matador*  whofe  addrefs, 
was  about  to  be  extolled  to  the  flues,  is  looked  upon  only  as  a  clumfy  butcher.  He  iiv 
ftantly  endeavours  to  recover  from  his  difgrace.  His  zeal  then  -  becomes  blind  fury, 
and  his  partifans  tremble  for  his  life.  At  lad  he  gives  a  better  directed  blow.  Tne 
animal  vomits  ftreams  of  blood,  ftruggles  with  death,  daggers,  falls.  His  conqueror 
then  is  lifted  to  the  fkies  by  the  applaufes  of  the  people.  Three  mules  covered  witfc 
^bells  and  banners  terminate  the  piece,  dragging  the  bull  by  thofe  horns  which  betrayed 
his  valour  from  out  of  the  circle,  leaving  behind  the  traces  of  his  blood,  and  a  flight 
remembrance  of  his  exploits,  focn  effaced  by  the  appearance  of  his  fucceflbr. 

On  each  of  the  days  dedicated  to  thefe  feafts,  (at  lead  at  Madrid,)  fix  bulls  are  facri- 
ficed  in  the  morning,  and  twelve  in  the  afternoon.  The  three  lad  of  the  animals  are 
exclufively  left  to  the  Matador*  who,  deprived  of  any  aflidance  from  the  Picadore**  era- 
ploys  all  his  dexterity  in  varying  the  pleafures  of  the  fpeftators.  He  fometimes  allows 
an  intrepid  (hanger,  mounted  upon  another  bull,  to  combat  them ;  at  others  he  turns 
a  bear  .againd  them*  The  lad  bull  is  particularly  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
^populace.  The  points  of  his  horns  are  covered  with  a  round  cafe,  which  diminifhes- 
the  effett  of  their  ftrokes.  In  this  date  the  bull,  which  is  then  called  Embolado>  lofes 
the  power  of  piercing  and  lacerating  his  adverfary.  The  fpe&ators  defcend  in  crowds 
to  torment  him,  each  after  his  own  way,  and  often  pay  for  their  cruel  pleafure 
by  violent  contufions ;  but  the  creature  always  falls  at  lad  under  the  blows  of  the 
Matador. 

The  few  fpe&ators  who  do  not  partake  the  rage  of  the  populace,  regret  that  thefe 
wretched  animals  have  not  their  lives,  at  lead  faved,  in  recompence  for  their  many  tor* 
tures,  and  difplay  of  courage.  They  would  willingly  aid  them  to  efcape  from  their 
perfecutors.  In  thefe  the  humane  few,  difgud  fucceeds  to  companion,  and  wearinefs 
to  difgud :  the  uniform  fucceffion  of  fimilar  fcenes  throws  a  languor  upon  the  amufe- 
ment  which  the  fpe&acle  promifed  at  the  beginning.  It  recals  the  opinion  given  by 
Pliny  of  the  games  of  the  circus:  nihil  novum*  nihil  varium,  nihil  quod  non  femet 
fpeElaJfe  fufficiat* . 

But  to  the  connoiffeurs  who  have  ftudied  the  artifices  of  the  bull,  the  refources  of 
his  addrefs  and  fury,  the  different  methods  of  tantalizing,  deceiving,  and  tormenting* 
him,  (for  in  fome  provinces  this  is  a  dudy  from  youth  to  manhood,)  to  thefe  no  one 
fcene  refembles  another,  and  they  pity  undidinguifhing  observers  who  cannot  perceive 
their  variety. 

A  mader  worthy  of  compofing  a  dida&ic  poem  on  this  matter,  in  appearance  fo  bar- 
ren, and  notwithstanding  fo  famed,  the  famous  Torreador  Papehilio  f,  in  1796  pub* 
lifted  a  treatife  intitled  La  Tauromaquia  o  arte  de  torrear^a  pii  y  a  cab  alio  y  a  work  ufeful 
for  torreadors,  whether  profeflional  or  amateurs,  unique  in  its  kind,  and  much  fought 
after  by  the  public  Of  this,  it  may  be  fairly  faid  that  the  author  was  a  mader  of 
his  fubje& 

*  It  contains  nothing  novel,  no  variation*  nothing  in  fhort  which  i  t  fa  not  fufficicnt  for  fatisfa&ion  to 
have  fcen  a  fingle  time* 

f  He  died  in  1801,  and  it  may  be  truly  faid  in  the  bed  of  honor.  He  fell  die  viftim  ef -a  bull  be  wa* 
about  to  kill  i  the  fccoad  perfon  who  perUhcd  thus  in  the  %ace  of  thirty  yeftrt* 
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In  fhis^ptflfmt,  as  in  others,  the  fylrit  of  party  confers  reputatidn;  and  difputes  or 
.exaggerates  fuccefs.  When  I  arrived  at  Madrid,  the  connoHfeurs  were  divided  between 
two  famous  Matadores,  CoJliUares,  and  Romero,  as  people  might  be  in  other  countries, 
"with  refpeft  to  the  merits  of  two  celebrated  a£tors.  Each  feci  was  as  enthufiaftic  in 
its  eulogiums  and  pofftiv*  )n  decifion  as  the  Gluckifts  and  Plccinifis  perhaps  were  in 
France.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  art  of  killing  a  bull,  which  feems  to  be  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  a  butcher,  fhould  be  gravely  difcuffed,  and  extolled  with  tran- 
fport,  not  only  1>y  the  people,  but  by  the  beft  informed  men,  and  women  of  the 
greateft  fenfibility.  Let  us  not,  however,  draw  from  this  any  conclufion  unfavourable 
to  the  Spaniards.  In  fpite  of  their  lingular  attachment  to  bull-fights,  in  fpite  of  the 
barbarous  delight  they  take  in  feeing -the  blood  of  thefe  innocent  and  conrageous  ani- 
'inals  thus  fpilt  far  fport,  they  are  neverthelefs  fufceptible  of  good  nature  and  hu- 
manity. On  leaving  thefe  bloody  paftimes,  they  are  not  the  lefs  fenfible  to  the  comfort 
of  a  pleafent  home,  to  friendfliip,  nor  to  love.  Their  courage  does  not  on  this  account 
-  -become  more  ferocious.  When  duels  and  aflaffination  were  more  common,  they  were 
ndt  more  -attached  to  this  favourite  amufemont  than  at  prefent.  Their  manners  are 
•fofteiied  from  what  they  were  anciently,  without  their  paffion  for  bull  fights  being  dimi- 
taifted.  The  day  on  which  they  are  celebrated  is  a  day  of  rejoicihgfor  the  whole  dif- 
rfri&,  'for  ten  or  twelve  leagues  round  the  place.  The  artift  who  can  fcarcely  provide 
:for  hisfubfiftence,  has  always  a  furplus  to  expend  on  this  fpettacle.  And  woe  to  the 
*chaftity  6f  the  poor  girl,  whofe  poverty  fhould  exclude  her  from  it;  the. man  who 
*&ould  pay  for  her  admiflion,  would  certainly  placfe  it  in  danger. 

The  Spanifh  government  under  Gharles  III.  feemed  to  be  aware  of  the  inconvenience 
of  this  kfnd  of  phrenzy ;  the  origin  of  diforders  and  diffipation,  and  highly  prejudicial 
to  agriculture  by  facrificing,  in  fuch  numbers,  robuft  animals  which  might  be  em- 
ployed in  cultivation.    This  King  had  himfelf  an  averfion  to  bull  fights,  and  was  defi- 
rotis  df leaning  the  nation,  by  degrees,  from  its  attachment  to  them.     His  firft  minif- 
'ter?  Flttrida'Blanca,  entered  ipto  his  views.     Under  his adminifttation  the  number  of 
thefe1  entertainments,  in  the  principal  provincial  towns,  was  diminifhed.     Even  at  Ma- 
drid lidne  but  weak  animals  were  allowed  for  the  fport,  and  the  people  began  to  lofe 
'their  ■  relifh  for' them :  bilt  it  was  forefeen  that  under  Charles  IV.,  they  would  refume 
'thrfr  btf^bal  ittraftion. 

There  is1™  Spam  another  diverfion  called  LaFieJla  de  Nwillos.  In  this  young  bulls 
not  defigned  to  meet  with  death,  but  to  grow  up  for  the  fatal  lifts,  make  trial  of  their 
:'butiying  hbrns,'  and  are  tantalized  by  a  nurrtber  of  amateurs,  who,  like  themfelves,  are 
'Jeitiiers.    'the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Afturias,  not  daring  to  oppofe  the  tafte  of  the 
old  King  ChaHes  III.,  yet  allowed  themfelves  to  enjoy  by  ftealth  thefe  parodies  of  the 
^rtrid  exhibition,    'Frotn:  this'  it  was  argued  that  he  would  give  thefe  games  his  counte- 
nance.   The  beginning  of  the  reign  confirmed  this  conje&ure.     For  a  long  ttsne  none 
'6t  th6feJentei'tiuftmfents'  knotim  by'  the  name  t>f  Fteftas^reales  has  been  given  by  the 
~<Wiiit.    The  pla^a-fliayor,  on'futh  occkfions^was  the  theatre  of  thefe  exhibitions. 
^eKtag'aftd  Ms'  family  *  honoured  the  fpe&afcte>wkh t  th  &r  prefence.    •'  His  military 
ftdtifhdid  pteRded  to  "keep  order.    His  halbardiers1  formed  the  inner  circle  of  the 
theatre,Jatod;tfteu4!6ng  weapons  were  the  only  barrier  "eppfcfed  to  the  dangerous  caprices 
of  the  bull.     There  were  no  more  than  one  of  thefe  Fiejtas-reales  in  the  former  reign. 
They  were  confidered  as  abolifhed.     But  the  coronation  of  the  new  King,  brought 
them  again  into  fafhion.     Since  that  period  the  bull-fights  have  refumed  their  former 
charm1  for  die  people.    -Licence  is  graiited>with  lefs  difficulty  «to  fuch  towns  as  •  folicit 
leave  to  eftablifli  them  fcr  the*  benefit  of4  different  'Obje&s*  -of  chanty.    Thofe-of  the 

capital 
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capital  have  again  become  worthy  of  awakening  that  enthufiafm  which  began  to  flag 
As  early  as  1789  the  bull-fights  were  more  animated  and  bloody  than  had  been  known 
for  a  long  time ;  more  than  once  had  one  of  thefe  animals  kept  the  field  after  ripping 
up  all  the  horfes  and  wounding  the  greater  part  of  the  combatants. 

There  yet  remains  therefore  two  inftitutions  in  Spain,  to  which  the  nation  appears 
to  be  attached  by  fettering  bonds  j  two  inftitutions  which  have  more  than  one  point  of 

contaft.  ' 

Both  infpire  a  fort  of  horror  at  thofe  who  defend  them.  . 

Both  are  barbarous,  the  one  as  it  relates  to  manners,  the  other  in  its  refpeS:  to 

opinion.  * 

Neither  fhould  meet  with  any  other  apologifts  than  fuch  as  Jack  Ketch,  yet  virtues 
belonging  to  chriftianity  are  both  the  motive  and  excufe  of  each.  By  the  one  Faith 
arms  itfelf  with  rigour  againft  incredulity  j  in  the  charitably  applied  produce  of  the 
*  other  the  wretched  find  relief. 
.  One  throws  impediments  in  the  way  of  increafing  agriculture ;  the  other  is  the  chief 
obftacle  to  theprogrefs  of  philofophy. 

Do  .they  require  I  fliould  name  them  ?  The  one  is  the  Inquifition,  the  other  the  Bull- 
fights. ' 

With  thefe  Qbfervations,  I  (hall  conclude  what  I  had  to  obferve  of  the  manners  and 

tafte  of  the  Spanifti  nation.  From  this  impartial  view  of  the  cuftoms,  pleafures,  and 
refources  of  its  capital  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  where  a  foreigner  has  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  theSpanifh  language,  a  matter  eafy  enough  in  itfelf;  where  he  is  willing  to 
introduce  himfelf  into  the  company  of  the  natives  of  fafliion,  who  are  very  acceffible ; 
where  the  manners  of  the  country,  which  are  Angular  but  not  offenffiye,  have  once  be- 
come  familiar,  and  provided  he  have  no  other  favor  to  afk  at  Madrid,  than  the  fmiles 
of  feme  amiable  fair  one,  he  may  pafs  his  time  as  agreeably  in  this  capital  as  in  any 
other  of  Europe. 


VOLUME   THE   THIRD. 

£H ap.  I. Profpeft  (f  Toledo.  —The  Alcazar. — Mozarabic  Mijfal. — Of  the  Arcbbijhop 

and  his  clergy. — Ah  example  of  toleration. — Eccleftqfticaljurifprudencenvith  refpeft  to  mar* 

riage. Cathedral  and  public  edifices  of  Toledo.— Its  environs .—Cafa  ^delcampo. — Vil- 

laviciora. San  Fernando. — Loeches. — Toros  de  Guifando. — Battuecas. — Avela.— Al- 
ula. 

Before  I  conduft  the  reader  towards  the  fouth  of  Spain,  I  (hall  firft  lead  him  through 
-different  places  worthy  of  attention  at  a  fliort  diftance  from  the  capital,  whither  I  was  at- 
tracted by  curiofity.       • 

I  (hall  begin  with  Toledo,  a  famous  city,  formerly  the  refidfcnceof  the  Moorifli  Kings, 
and  at  prefent  the  fee  of  the  primate  of  Spain.  It  is  fituated  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  twelve  leagues  from  Madrid,  and  feven  from  Aranguez.  ^  On  the  road 
from  Madrid,  you  pafs  through  two  large  towns,  the  lands  about  which  are  famous 
for  their  extreme  fertility,  and  high  ftate  of  culture,  called  Getqfe,  and  Ulejcas.  But 
as  is  the  cafe  almoft  throughout  Caftile,  they  are  deftitute  of  trees. 
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In  gofrig  to  Toledo  from  Arangtfez,  you  pafs  through  a  far  more  pidurefque  coun- 
try. Beyond  that  refidence  the  valley  in  which  it  is  fituated  fpreads,  and  the  Tagus 
whofe  courfe  is  at  times  feen  at  a  diftance,  and  at  others  nigh,  affords  fome  pleating- 
views.  But  during  this  courfe  its  banks  are  fteep,  and  covered  with  (tones ;  and  the 
river  itfelf  which  flows  tranquilly  by  Aranguez,  on  its  approaching  Toledo  and  under 
its  ancient  walls,  flows  with  the  noife  and  rapidity  of  a  torrent. 

Before  you  enter  Toledo,  the  Tagus  is  crofted  over  a  bridge  of  frightful  height. 

The  idea  which  one  is  liable  to  form  of  this  city  from  the  pompous  title  of  imperialy 
which  it  has  enjoyed  ever  fince  it  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alpbonfo  VI.,  from  its 
difputing  with  Burgos  for  pre-eminence  in  the  affembly  of  the  Cortes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Caftile,  whofe  capital  it  formerly  was,  and  whofe  ancient  fplendor  is  attefted  by  its 
monuments,  but  ill  agrees  with  its  narrow,  crooked,  and  deferted  ftreets^its  almoft 
abfohitewant  of  comfort,  and  deftitution  of  induftry.  Madrid,  which  latterly  has  in* 
creafed  its  population  at  the  expence  of  its  neighbours,  has  laid  Toledo  greatly  under 
contribution.  The  appearance  of  its  mouldering  edifices  gives  it  an  air  of  wretched- 
nefs,  with  which,  however,  the  interior  of  its  houfes  does  not  correfpond.  One  meets 
llei*e  with  neatnefs  in  extreme,  a  property  but  rarely  united  to  poverty.  The  inhabi- 
tants, above  all  things,  are  highly  folicitious  of  excluding  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  con* 
trive  to  have  coolnefe  around  them  in  the  moft  violent  heat  of  the  Dog  days*  At  this 
period,  if  you  pay  them  a  vifit,  you  might  deem  yourfelf  in  the  palace  of  fleep.  By 
three  o*clock,  for  them,  the  fun.  has  fet;  the  cafements  and  blinds  are  hermetrically 
clofed,  the  floors  repeatedly  fprinkled ;  with  thefe,  large  fheets  are  fpread  over  their 
'courts,  and  every  thing  concurs  to  form  an  illufion,  as  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate* 
and  hour  of  the  day. 

It  is  true,  thefe  precautions  are  common  to  almoft  all  the  towns  of  Spain  in  the 
fieight  of  fummer ;  but  no  where  have  they  appeared  to  me  fo  ftriking  as  at  Toledo* 
Until  lately  inventions  for  thefe  indulgences  were  almoft  the  only  labour  to  which  its 
inhabitants  were  additted.  Within  thefe  few  years  they  are  rouzed  from  the  Jiejla^  to 
which  they  feemed  perpetually  condemned.  Indolence  and  mifery  were  fuccefsfully 
combatted  by  Cardinal  Lozenzana,  who,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  their  arch- 
bifhop.  The  Alcazar,  ancient  palace  of  the  Gothic  Kings,  was  almoft  intirely  rebuilt 
under  Charles  V. ;  but  ever  fince  the  conflagration*  by  which  it  fuffered  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  continued  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  arch* 
bifhop  put  it  in  repair.  He  eftablifhed  here  filk  looms,  which  afford  employment 
to  feven  hundred  poor  people ;  an  hofpital  for  indigent  women  and  old  men  ;  and 
formed  a  fchool  for  two  hundred  children,  who  are  brought  up  at  his  expence,  and 
taught  to  draw. 

Such  is  the  employment  to  which  this. prelate  dedicated  his  fuperfluity  ;  and  as  the 
fimplicity  of  his  life  was  truly  apoftolic,  his  wants  were  very  circumfcribed,  and  his 
fuperfluky  immenfe.  Notwithstanding  the  precifion  with  which  he  attended  to  his 
fpiritual  nm&ions,  he  yet  had  leifure  to  devote  to  literature.  Before  he  occupied  the 
lee  of  Toledo,  he  had  filled  that  of  Mexico,  and  dicoveretf  there  a  new  colle&ion  of 
the  letters  of  Fernand  Gortes.  This  he  publifhed  with  notes  on  his  return  to  Europe. 
He  has  alfo  given  to  the  world  feveral  learned  works,  particularly  a  new  edition  of 
the  Mozarabic  Miffal.  This  is  a  colle&ion  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  as  celebrated 
according  to  the  Mozarabic  ritual,  adopted  by  the  Chriftians  in  the  countries  occupied 
by  the  Moors.  Fallen  into  difufe,  it  was  revived  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  founded  a 
enapel  at  Toledo,  in  which  divine  fervice  is  ftill  performed  conformably  to  this  ritual, 
as  well  as  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Salamanca. 

2  Madrid 
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Madrid  and  Aranguez  forming  part  of  the  diocefe  of  Toledo,  the  Cardinal,  Arch- 
bifliop  of  this  town,  frequently  appeared  at  court,  even  previous  to  his  being  nomi- 
nated chief  inquifitor.  Madrid  notwithftanding  is  the  refidence  of  one  of  thofe 
grand  vicars,  who  officiate  for  him  in  his  epifcopal  functions;  Towards  the  clofe  of 
my  firft  refidence  in  Spain,  I  had  fome  relation  with  this  worthy  acolyth  of  the  prelate 
Lorenzana,  the  details  and  refult  of  which,  in  abridgement,  the  reader  will  pardon  my 
presenting,  as  they  concur  to  prove,  that  fanaticifm,  and  particularly  intolerance,  are 
evils  not  altogether  fo  hopelefs  of  cure  in  Spain  as  is  commonly  believed ;  and  that 
in  modern  times  even  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  produce  individuals  acceflible  to  rea- 
ion,  and  capable  of  companion  for  the  weaknefles  of  humanity. 

The  agent  of  a  foreign  power,  obliged  by  the  laws  of  his  country  to  profefs 
the  proteftant  religion,  was  captivated  by  an  amiable  Caftilian.  An  obftacle  of  mag- 
nitude oppofed  their  union  ia  the  invincible  repugnance  of.  the  catholic  family  to  an 
alliance  with  an  heretic*  The  father  himfelf  comes  to  Madrid  in  order  to  fnatch  his 
daughter  from  the  danger  of  fedu&ion,  and  drags  her  in  tears  to  a  diftance  of  thirty 
leagues  from  the  capital.  The  lover  follows  his  fteps,  throws  himfelf  at  his  feet,  and 
moves  him  to  compaffion,  but  cannot  (hake  him  from  his  purpofe.  It  is  impoflible, 
fays  the  father,  it  is  impoflible  I  fhould  give  my  daughter  to  a  perfon  the  enemy  of 
God,  and  of  my  religion ;  but  be  converted,  you  (hall  marry  her. — The  young  here- 
tic, however,  entreated  at  leaft  the  permiflion  of  pleading  his  caufe  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  church  ;  hoping  to  find  it  lefs  inexorable  than  that  to  which  he  had  appealed  in 
vain.  The  rigid  Caftilian  approved  the  expedient,  without,  however,  reckoning  upon 
its  fuccefs. 

The  ftranger  bears  a  gleam  of  hope  away  with  him  to  Madrid.  He  feeks  the  grand 
vicar  of  the  Archbifliop  of  Toledo,  and  thus  addreffes  him : 

<c  You  fee  before  you  an  unfortunate  man,  whom  it  is  in  your  power  to  reftore  to 
"  happinefs.  I  doat  on  Dona-N— ,  whom  I  wHh  to  marry  j  between  us  I  am  told  there 
"-is  an  infurmountable  obftacle.  I  was  born  without  the  bofom  of  the  Romifli  church* 
"  It  were  vain  of  you  to  exhort  .me  to  abjure  my  errors,  nor  could  you  be  convinced  of 
*€  the  truth  of  fo  fudden  a  converfion.  And  would  that  religion  you  profefs,  receive  any 
cl  glory  from  a  fimilar  homage  ?  Leave  to  time,  leave  to  the  irrefiftible  afcendancy  of 
Dona  N — ,  the  office  of  bringing  me  into  what  you  deem,  what  I  perhaps  fome  day 
may  deem,  the  way  of  falvation.  The  honourable  employment  which  1  fill  is  my  only 
means  of  fubfiftence.  This  employment  is  incompatible  with  a  change  of  religion* 
If  I  fail  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  Dona  N — ,  1  fhall  die  of  defpair ;  if  I  cannot  ob* 
tain  her  upon  any  other  terms  than  thofe  of  renouncing  my  faith  and  confeauently  my 
employment,  both  fhe  and  I  muft  die  of  want.  You  only,  the  minifter  of  a  God  of 
*'  peace  and  goodnefs,  you  only  can  conciliate  all ;  and  furely  as  you  have  this  power, 
"  you  will  not  refufe  my  entreaty." 

Thefe  arguments  fattened  the  aufterity  of  the  grand  vicar.  Firft  of  all,  faid  he,  I 
muft  have  affurance  that  jfou  are  free  to  marry  :  how  will  you  convince  me  ?  Next  I 
tauft  have  proof  that  in  your  country,  the  proteftant  religion  is  fo  far  national  as  to 
exclude  the  profeflbrs  of  a  different  one  from  holding  employment,  and  laftly  I  muft  - 
be  fetisfied  by  atteftation,  that  you  are  not  far  eftranged  from  the  catholic  church  ;t  and 
that  you  only  require  time,  the  influence  of  your  future  fpoufe,  and  the  inftru&iona 
of  our  minifters,  to  confummate  your  converfion. 

Upon  this,  the  young  ftranger  looks  upon  himfelf  as  fecure  of  fuccefs. — Eafily  can 
I  give  you  thefe  three  affurances ;  but  it  muft  remain  with  you  to  appoint  the  organs 
through  which  you  will  receive  them.— Let  them  be  two  public  characters,,  in  whom 
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you  can  confide,  and  who  may  be  worthy  of,our  confidence.  He  names  the  Chargfc 
des  Affaires  of  France  and  that  of  the  United  States.  They  are  accepted,  and  we  in* 
vited  to  the  grand  vicar's.  He  received  us,  one, after  the  other,  and  propofed  the 
three  queftions,  to  which  we  anfwer  in  the  affirmative.  We  fign  this  kind  of  aft  of 
public  notoriety,  which  removes  all  the  fcruples  of  the  grand  vicar,  the  archbiQiop, 
and  the  orthodox  family.  The  two  lovers  are  united  at  the  catholic  altar,  without 
either  being  obliged  to  abjure  a  creed.  They  remained  faithful  to  their  vow,  as  well 
as  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  ;  greatly  intent  upon  promoting  the  happipefs,  and 
very  little  about  the  converfion  of  each  other.  If  the  reading  of  thefe  lines  fhould 
chance  to  occupy  a  leifure  moment  in  this  happy  family ;  upon  recital  of  his  alarms* 
his  dangers,  his  fuccefs,  the  triumph  of  love  over  intolerance,  obtained  by  the  inter- 
ference of  friendfhip  j  perhaps  the  hufband,  the  father,  and  the  friend,  may  moiftea 
the  page  with  a  tear. 

Such  was  the  prelate  of  Toledo  and  his  principal  dependants  twelve  years  ago,  and 
jfuch  are  they  at  prefent.  In  this  inftance,  they  exhibited  the  firft  proof  of  toleration  of 
this  defcription  in  Spain.  Shortly  after,  another  couple  precifely  in  the  fame  fituation, 
availed  themfelves  of  this  precedent  to  obtain  a  fimilar  refult. 

There  are  other  cafes  much  lefs  rare  than  thofe  which  we  have  juft  cited,  in  which 
the  grand  vicar  is  called  upon  to  interfere  in  a  way  much  lefs  edifying  to  manners,  t 
allude  to  the  cuflom  known  in  the  country  by  the  denomination  of  Sacar  for  el  vicario, 
literally,  to  redeem  through  the  vicar.  Any  girl  above  twelve  years  of  age  may  oblige  a 
youth,  provided  he  be  fourteen  years  old,  to  marry  her,  if  (he  can  prove  that  he  has  an- 
ticipated the  marriage  rites,  has  promifed  his  hand,  or  in  any  fhape  given  her  to  under*, 
(land  that  a  union  with  her  was  his  intention.  Her  proofs  are  exhibited  before  the 
vicar.  If  (he  affirm  the  youth  has  had  commerce  with  her  and  he  agree  to  the  charge, 
he  cannot  efcape  matrimony.  If  he  denies  it,  the.  proof  remains  with  her ;  and  all  that 
is  neceffary  is  for  her  to  produce  a  neighbour  to  teftify  having  feen  him  enter  her  houfe 
at  any  improper  time.  A  ring,  a  jewel,  a  prefent," even  a  love-letter,  notwithftanding  the~ 
word  marriage  may  not  appear  therein,  is  proof  fufficient  for  claiming  a  hufband. 

The  intention  of  fuch  laws  is  not  eafily  conceived.  Does  it  proceed  from  a  defire  of 
putting  young  men  on  their  guard,  even  in  the  mod  tender  age,  againft  the  fedu&ions 
of  the  fair?  Or  have  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  authorities  united  in  the  defign  of  in*, 
creating  the  number  of  marriages  at  the  hazard  of  making  many  that  are  bad  ? 

However  it  may  be,  upon  the  plaintiff  addreffing  herfelf  to  the  vicar,  the  culprit  is 
conduced  to  prifon,  where  he  remains  pending  the  fuit.  If  the  fentence  be,  there  h 
caufefor  a  wedding,  the  prifoner  is  not  liberated  until  after  the  celebration  of  the  facra- 
ment  of  marriage.  Frequently  the  defire  of  obtaining  one  defcription  of  liberty  caufes 
him  to  facrifice  another ;  but  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  fetters  thus  put  on  will 
not  be  cherifhed  long. 

There  is  another  manner  of  employing  the  miniflry  of  the  ecclefiaftical  vicar,  not  lefs 
revolting  to  manners,  but  no  ways  fo  to  love.  Should  a  mag  become  enamoured  with 
a  female  under  paternal  reftramt,  who  may  return  his  paffion  and  be  unable  to  obtain 
confent  of  the  father ;  he  applies  to  the  vicar,  communicates  their  mutual  inclination, 
and  points  out  the  houfe  in  which  he  wifhes  the  objeft  of  bis  affe&ion  to  be  received, 
preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials.  After  afcertaining  that  their  affedion 
is  mutual,  the  vicar  fends  a  commiffary  to  withdraw  the  female  from  her  father's  roof, 
and  conduft  her  to  the  place  indicated  by  the  lover,  and  when  the  cafe  is  thoroughly, 
approved,  it  is  thence  {he  is  brought  to  receive  the  nuptial  benediftion. 

6  Such 
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Such  in  general  throughout  the  Spanifh  monarchy  is  the  ecclefiaftieal  law  in  the  in- 
jUnce  of  marriage ;  but  in  pra&ice,  the  greater  or  Ids  rigour  with  which  thefe  regula- 
tions are  put  in  force  depends  much  on  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  the  minifter  of 
the  church  ;  and  latterly  laws  have  beenena&ed  which,  reftoring  to  paternal  authority  a 
part  of  its  influence  over  the  difpofal  of  children,  have  had  for  objeft  the  prevention  of 
the  fcandal  which  is  cuftomarily  attached  to  marriages  contracted  without  that  refpe£U- 
able  concurrence. 

But  let  us  return  to  Toledo  j  from  which  digreffions  have  lecTus  fomewhataftray.  Its* 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  facred  edifices  in  Europe.  During  four  hundred- 
years  it  was  confecrated  to  Mahometan  worfhfp,  recovered  by  Alphonfo  VI.  it  preferred 
the  form  of  a  mofque  until  the  reign  of  St.  Ferdinand,  who  gave  it  that  under  which  it 
now  appears.  It  difplays  all  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  Gothic  edifices*  and  in  the  reigns  fuc- 
ceeding  that  of  St.  Ferdinand  was  enriched  with  every  kind  of  decoration.  Several  of 
the  chapels  are  worthy  of  attention  for  the  tombs  they  contain.  In  the  choir  there  are 
thofe  of  four  kings  of  Caftile,  who  are  commonly  called  Reyes  vJejos,  old  kings,  and  that 
of  the  Cardinal  Mendoza,  pne  of  the  moft  illuftrious  prelates  who  have  held  the  fee  of 
Toledo* 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  Cardinal  Portocarrero  is  interred..    The  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  is  of  a  ftriking  fimplicity  :  Hie  jacet  pulvis>  eines9et  nihil ;  "  Here  lies  duft,afhes,. 
nothing/* 

In  the  chapelof  St.  James  one  paufes,irrefiftibly  fixed  before  the  tomb  of  Don  Alvar  * 
de  Luna,  that  illuftrious  and  unfortunate  favourite,  abandoned  to  his  fate  on  the  fcaffbld 
by  John  II.,  whofe  blind  partiality  had  raifed  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur.     If  we . 
give  but  common  attention  to  the  pompous  inferiptions  with  which  this  magnificent 
tomb  and  that  of  his  wife  are  covered,  one  cannot  refrain  from  philofophical  reflexions 
on  the  inftability.of  the  favour  of  kings. 

The  fame  chapel  contains  feveral  other  tombs  deferring  notice ;  I  (hall  mention  none 
but  that  of  the  ten  kings  or  queens  of  Caftile,  which  are  in  the  chapel  called  delos  reyes> 
nuevosy  the  moft  magnificently  decorated  of  all.. 

The  capitulary  hall  contains  the  portraits  in  fucceffion  of  all  the  archbifliops  of  To- 
ledo ;  a  valuable  colle&ion  on  account  of  their  portraits,  dating  from  the  revival  of  the  • 
art  of  painting  in  Spain  the  different  gradations  through  which  it  has  parted,  being  clearly 
diftingui&able  on  comparifon j  and  becaufe  fince  the  time  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  they  have  - 
all  the  merit  of  refemblanee.  " 

In  the  cathedral  are  feveral  other  paintings  worthy  of  attention.     The  veftry- contain^ . 
anjong  others,  one1  by  Carlo  Maratti,  and  one  by  Dominico  Greco.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
in  frefco,  by  Luca  Giordano*  '     - 

The  cloifter  of  the  cathedral  contains  a  painting  by  an  iauthor  who  deferves  to  be 
better  known,  Bias  de  Prado.  The  moft  indifferent  connoifleur  cannot  but  be  ftruck 
by  the  correSnefs  of  the  drawing,,  the  excellence  of  the  colouring,  and  efpecially  the 
foftnefs  of  expreflion  in  the  figures. 

The  cloifter  of  the  cathedral  is  fpacious,  and  its  proportions  juft.  ,  Bayeux  ancMVIa- 
ella,  the  two  bed  painters  of  modern  Spain*  have  traced  on  its  walls  the  principal  events 
of  the  life  of  St*Eugenius  and  St.  Leocadia,  the  patrons  of  the  cathedral,  and  of. fome 
other  faints,  famous  at  Toledo  by  their  zeal  for  the  christian  religion. 

I  might  give  a  long  enumeration  of  the  ornaments,  furniture  and  vafes  confecfated 
to  divine  fervice  in  this  cathedral ;  a  fufficient  idea  may  be  formed  of  them  by  con  filter- 
ing that 'Toledo  is  one  of  the  richeft  fees  in  Chriftendom,  that  it  has  frequently  been  held 
by  pious  prelates,  who  would  have  thought  it  a  reproach  on  themfelves  had  they  made 
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a  profane  ufe  of  their  opulence,  and  that  it  has  had  many  opportunities  to  benefit  by  the 
munificence  of  the  fovereigns  of  Spain.  To  the  curious  is  (hewn  a  piece  of  fculpture,  in 
the  very  word  tafte,  and  for  what  reafon  I  know  not^  called  the  Tr an/parent.  It  is  a 
modern  work,  which  disfigures  inftead  of  embellifhing  the  edifice.  There,  who  will 
may  admire  a  ftone  which  bears  the  impreffion  of  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Virgin ;  (he  placed 
them  upon  it  when  (he  defcended  from  heaven  to  bring  to  St.  Ildefonfo  the  firft  cha- 
suble or  pricft's  cap ;  a  miracle  which  a  modern  fculptor  has  perpetuated  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  cathedral.  The  (tone  which  bears  the  proof  of  the  miracle,  is  expofed  to 
public  view  behind  an  iron  railing,  which  prevents  profanation  without  being  an  obftacle 
to  homage. 

Befides  the  cathedral,  Toledo  has  five-and-twenty  churches  and  a  heap  of  convents 
and  pious  inftitutions  ;  feveral  of  which  merit  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The  hofpital 
of  St.  John  the  Baptift  in  particular,  which,  by  the  excellence  of  its  proportions  and  the 
wifdom  of  the  plan,  does  honour  to  the  good  tafte  of  the  founder  Cardinal  Tavera,  who 
has  there  a  magnificent  tomb  ;  the  work  of  Alfonfo  Berruguete,  an  able  fculptor,  of  the 
fchbol  of  Michael  Angelo.  - 

Toledo  owes  alfo  to  one  of  its  prelates  (Cardinal  Mendoza,)  its  very  handfome 
foundling  hofpital,  the  church  of  which  contains  fix  great  paintings  of  the  fchool  of 
JRubens. 

Another  afylum  for  fuffering  humanity  is  an  hofpital  for  the  infane.  There  are  two 
principal  ones  in  Spain ;  one  at  Saragofla,  the  other  at  Toledo.  I  went  feveral  times  to 
the  latter,  and  was  always  furprifed  at  the  cleannefs  and  regularity  which  I  conftantly 
found  there ;  and,  refle&ing  on  feveral  fimilar  inftitutions  kept  in  the  fame  manner,  1 
could  not  but  admire  how  different  this  devotion,  this  Chriftian  charity,  which  in  our 
-days  is^thought  to  be  treated  with  mildnefe  when  only  loaded  with  ridicule,  how  different* 
I  fay,  it  renders  men  from  themfelves,  how  powerfully  withdraws  them  from  their  moft 
habitual  vices !  On  examining  the  charitable  foundations  of  the  Spaniards,  the  indolence 
and  dirtinefs  with  which  they  are  charged  are  no  longer  feen.  Had  religion  conferred 
but  this  one  benefit  upon  mankind,  it  would  ftill  be  worthy  of  admiration. 

At  .Toledo  there  yet  remains  the  wreck  of  the  famous  machine,  invented  by  a  Cremo* 
irian  of  the  name  of  Juanelo,  to  raife  the  water  of  the  Tagus  into  Toledo  ;  and  which  for 
its  ingenuity  is  worthy  attention.  Near  the  ruins  of  this  machine  there  are  others  more 
ancient ;  part  of  an  aqueduft  erefted  to  convey,  on  a  level  with  the  Alcazar,  the  water 
from  a  fpring  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  Toledo.  This  is  one  of  thofe  works  equally 
ufeful  and  magnificent  by  which  the  Romans  marked  their  refidence  in  feveral  places  in 
Spain.  On  the  outfide  of  the  city  as  well,  the  ruins  of  a  circus  are  vifible,  and  the  traces 
of  an  old  Roman  road. 

Thus  the  Romans,  the  Arabians^  the  Goths,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  time  of 
-Charles  V.  by  turns  improved  and  embellifhed  Toledo.  I  cannot  fay  as  much  for  the 
.modern  Spaniards.  Houfes  out  of  repair,  fine  edifices  going  to  ruin,  few  or  no  manu- 
factures, a  population  reduced  from  two  hundred  thoufand  to  twenty- five  thoufand 
perfons,  and  the  moft  barren  environs  ;  fuch.is  the  pidture  which  prefents  itfelf  to  the 
traveller,  attrafted  by  the  reputation  of  that  famous  city.  Under  the  laft  reign,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  attempts  of  its  prelate  to  naturalize  induftry,  fome  fuccefsful  efforts  were 
jnade  to  recover  it  from  the  univerfal  decay  into  which  it  had  fallen.  The  blades  of 
Toledo  were  formerly  famous  for  their  temper  and  fclidity.  Charles  III.  ere&ed  a  very 
fpacious  edifice  for  making  them  ;  and  the  experiments  already  made  feem  to  promife 
that  the  modem  citizens  of  Toledo  will  not'  in  this  refpeft  be  lonjg  inferior  to  their 
predeceflbrs. . 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  city  would  fcarcely  pardon  me,  were  I  to  pafs  over  in  filence 
their  Cigarrales.  Thefe  are  little  country  houfes,  which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  they 
refemble  more  than  the  Bq/lides  which  furround  the  city  of  Marfeilles,  except  that  they 
are  lefs  ornamented,  and  not  fo  numerous.  Thither  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  fuffo- 
cating  heat  of  the  dog-days,  the  inhabitants  go  in  fearch  of  coolnefs  and  repofe  amid  the 
fiiade  of  orchards.  It  is  neverthelefs  impoffible  to  reach  them  without  exciting  the 
fweat  of  the  brow,  in  crofting  fome  burnt  and  unftiaded  meadow,  or  climbing  over 
rugged  hills.     They  are  however  the  garden  of  Eden  to  the  inhabitants  of  Toledo. 

I  now  pafs  on  to  other  objedts  which,  in  the  environs  of,  or  at  a  fhort  diftance  from, 
the  capital,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 

At  the  Cafadel  campoy  an  ancient  pleafure-houfe  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  only  feparated 
from  the  new  palace  by  the  Man9anares,  he  will  meet  with  large  trees,  fome  good 
paintings,  and  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Philip  III. 

Villa  Viciofa;  three  great  leagues  from  Madrid,  is  another  royal  palace  to  which  Fer- 
dinand VI.  was  attached,  but  which  has  not  been  frequented  by  his  fucceffors. 

San  Fernando  is  a  village  three  leagues  from  Madrid,  for  fome  time  celebrated  on 
account  of  a  manufacture  of  cloths  eftablifhed  there.  This  has  been  removed  toXJua- 
dalaxara,  but  the  cloths  ftill  preferye  their  former  name.  The  building  in  which  wa& 
carried  on  the  manufa&ory  of  San  Fernando,  formerly  animated  by  induftry,  is  now 
filled  with  the  impure  voices  of  fuch  wretched  proftitutes,  as  the  police  of  Madrid  de- 
livers from  vice  to  condign  penitence.  Formerly  the  Abbeville  of  Spain,  it  is  now  to 
Madrid  what  the  Saltpetriert  is  to  Paris. 

At  nearly  the  fame  diftance  from  Madrid  is  a  little  village  lefs  known,  but  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  merit  attention ;  it  is  called  Loecbes*  Here  are  buried  fome  matter- 
pieces  of  which  the  Spaniards  themfelves  are  ignorant.  Tfye  church  of  a  finall  convent 
of  nuns,  founded  by  the  Conde  Duca  d'Olivares,  contains  fix  capital  paintings  by  Rubens, 
of  the  largeft  fize  and  of  magical  effedt.  The  principal  is  an  allegorical  painting  of  the 
triumph  of  religion  ;  it  is  over  the  great  altar,  and  unites  all  the  beauties,  and  even 
defeats,  which  -  charaderife  its  author ;  richnefs  of  corapofition,  brilliant  colouring, 
ftrength  of  expreflion,  and  negligence  of  defign*  After  this  painting,  I  was  molt 
ft  ruck  with  that  in  which  Elias  is  reprefented  (landing  in  the  defert,  at  the  moment 
when  an  angel  appears  to  comfort  him. 

Another  objeft  of  curiofity,,  perhaps  ftilt  more  unknown  to  the  Spaniards  themfelvesr 
is  found  in  the  bofom  of  the  mountains  of  Caftile,  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  Ef- 
curial:  this  is  a  monument  which  has  caufed  much  perplexity  to  fome  antiquarians, 
and  which  they  know,  by  the  name  of  Tores  de  Guifando.  Guifando  is  a  convent  of 
Hieronymites,  placed  upon  the  fide  of  a  chain  of  fteep  rocks,  where,  according  to- 
tradition,  the  fons  of  Pompey  were  defeated  by  the  party  of  Caefar,  and  where  the 
conquerors,  to  celebrate  their  triumph,  facrificed  to  the  gods  an  hundred  bulls,  and 
left  the  figures  of  four  in  ftone  on  the  place  where  they  obtained  their  vi&ory-  Ano- 
ther tradition  alerts  thefe  fuppofed  bulls  are  elephants,  and  fays,  that  inftead  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Romans,  they  were  intended  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  paffage  of 
the  Carthaginians  into  the  country,  who,  indeed,  have  left  in  feveral  parts  of  Spain 
fome  rude  figures  of  thefe  animals.  But,  did  they  mod  refemble  bulls  or  elephants  I 
This  was  a  queftion,  which  in  company  with  three  forigners,  as  curious  as  myfelf,  I 
attempted  to  decide.  We  found,  in  an  enclofure  of  Vines,  overlooked  by  the  convent 
of  Guifando,  four  enormous  blocks  of  hard  ftone,  refembling  granite  j  they  appeared 
to  me  fo  unfhapen,  that  I  was  inclined  to  take  them  for  the  jportive  produ&ions  of 
nature,  rather  than  the  regular  works  of  art.    On  examining  them  nearer,  we  dif- 
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covered,  or  rather  gueflfed,  the  intention  of  the  fculptor,  but  the. efforts  of  Lis  chiflcl 
Have  a  1  mo  ft  difappeared  beneath  the  ravage  of  time :  we  found  no  figns,  either  of  the  . 
horns  of  a  bull*  or  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  The  form  of  the  ears  rather  indicate 
the  latter  than  the  former  animal ;  the  contours  of  the  rump  and  flanks  are  fo  much 
worn  out  of  fhape,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between  the  two/  In  fhort,  after  an 
hour's  obfervation,  I  left  the  difficulty  as  I  found  it.  We  were  almoft  afhamed  of  our 
fruitlefs  journey ;  and  painfully  clintbed  tip  to  the  monaftery,  whence  we  looked  down 
upon  this  hieroglyphical  monument.  We  found  that  there  exifted  no  doubrof  the 
manner  hi  which  it  ought  to  be  interpreted.  The  firft  tradition  is  preferved  upon  a 
:  board,  on  which  we  read  diftin&ly,  the  Latin  infcription  cut  in  the  fides  of  one  of  the 
blocks,  but  which  are  now  almoft  effaced.  The  principal  infcription  is  as  follows : 
Bellum  Cafaris  et  Patriae  ex  tnagnd  parte  tonfettum  fuit ;  S.  et  Cn.  Pompeii  jUiis  hie  in 
agro  Bajietano  profligatis.  And  another,  Exetatus  vidor  hoftibus  effufts.  They  fuffi- 
ciently  indicate  that  the  monuments  were  defigned  to  celebrate  a  vi&ory  over  the  fons 
•of  Pompey.  It  remains  to  be  determined,  whether  the  ground  upon  which  they  are 
placed  be  the  Agrum  Bq/ietanum  ;  and  to  reconcile  the  hypothefls  with  hiftory,  which 
places  the  defeat  of  Pompey' s  party  in  Andalufia. 

The  worthy  monks,  jealous  of  the  rendwn  of  their  diftrift,  found  an  anfwer  to  alt 
my  objections,  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  my  belief,  they  (hewed  me  the 
caverns  in  which  the  fons  of  Pompey  found  their  death  in  feeking  an  afylum  after  their 
defeat.  Immediately  afterwards  they  informed  me,  that  thefe  afylums  of  the  martyrs 
to  liberty  had  fourteen  hundred  years  later  become  thofe  of  the  martyrs  of  penitence ; 
and  we  were  obliged  to  hear  the  recital  of  the  retreat  of  the  founders  of  their  order, 
to  the  caverns,  the  detail  of  their  aufterities ;  the  monks  at  the  fame  time  pointing 
out  the  traces  of  their  fteps. 

The  Toros  de  Guifcmdo^  which  many  people  at  Madrid  think  imaginary,  are  fre- 
quently introduced  into  familiar  converfation,  to  exprefs,  in  a  burlefque  manner,  the 
courage  of  a  man  capable  of  facing  the  greateft  dangers ;  and  in  this  fenfe,  they  are 
ufed  by  one  of  the  heros  of  Cervantes.  When  after  my  return,  I  faid  I  had  feen  and 
touched  thefe  famous  bulls,  I  was  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  perfon.  The  won- 
der, however,  ceafed  when  I  had  defcribed  the  enemy  whom  I  had  fo  refolutelely 
braved.  ^  .  „ 

Another  diftriS,  farther  from  Madrid,  makes  a  ftill  greater  figure  than  tbe  Toros  de 
Guifanchj  in  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  Spain ;  1  mean  the  diftrift  of  Battuecas,  to  which 
Montefquieu  alludes  in  his  Perfian  Letters,  when  he  fays,  the  Spaniards  have  in  their 
kingdom  diftri&s  unknown  to  themfelves.  According  to  ancient  tradition,  the  reli- 
gion, language  and  manners  of  Spain  were  unknown  in  the  Battuecas.  Extraordi- 
nary voices  had  been  heard  there  from  the  neighbouring  villages ;  the  fhepherds  were 
afraid  to  approach  it  with  their  flocks.  Was  more  neceflary  to  ftamp  it  as  the  retreat 
of  daemons  or  at  leaft  of  favages  ?  Each  rdated  in  his  own  manner  the  origin  and  parti- 
cularities of  the  place.  The  Battuecas  alfo  furnifhed  a  fubjeft  for  the  wits  of  Spain ; 
they  introduced  them  into  comedies  apd  novels  j  and  Moreri  did  not  difdain  to  give  to 
thefe  ridiculous  ftoriesNa  place  in  his  di&ionary. 

Father  Feijoo,  an  extremely  well  informed  and  intelligent  monk,  was  one  of  the 
firft  who  fuccefsfully  combated  thefe  abfurdities.  The  refult  of  his  refearches,  and 
the  little  tour  I  made  to  the  Battuecas  a  (hort  time  before  my  departure  from  Spain  is, 
that  they  are  two  uncultivated  valleys,  fcarcely  a  league  in  length,  and  fo  narrow  and 
clofely  mut  in,  that  it  is  difficult  for  th6  fun  to  enter  them  in  winter.  This  little  diftrift 
is  remarkable  for  groupes  of  rocks  oddly  formed,  for  variety  of  trees,  the  meandering 
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ofr  the  little  river  which  waters  the  valleys,  the  excavations  of  the  mountains  by  which  they 
are  formed,  and  the  great  numbers  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to  which  they  ferve  as  a  retreat. 
.  The  only  human  habitation,  which  merits  attention,  is  the  convent  of  the  bare-footed 
Carmelites,  whofe  cells  are  buried,  as  it  were  under  the  fteep  rocks,  by  which  they  are 
threatened,  and  the  trees  that  give  them  (hade,  A  traveller  might  make  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  not  find  a  place  more  fit  to  become  the  afylum  of  filence  and  peace. 
The  diftrift,  which  is  almoft  inariceffible,  and  not  upon  the  road  to  any  city,  is  fcarcely 
ever  frequented.  The  curious  few  who  go  thither,  are  looked  upon  as  perfons  of  ex- 
travagant curiofity  by  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  who  cannot  imagine  the  motive  of  their 
vifit.  Their  little  diftrift,  which  they  feldom  or  never  leave,  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Coria, 
eight  leagues  from  Cividad  Rodrigo,  and  fourteen  from  Salamanca. 

Avila  and  Alcala  are  two  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  which  a.  tra- 
veller is  tempted  to  vifit,  on  account  of  their  ancient  fame. 

1  Avila  is  fuuated  on  a  hill  twenty  leagues  from  the  capital.  Its  mafly  walls,  its  towers, 
its  alcazar,  and  the  dome  of  its  old  cathedral,  afford  rather  an  impofing  appearance  at  a 
diftance.  But  it  is  impoflible  to  exaggerate  its  wretchednefs  and  depopulation.  The 
defertion  of  a  number  of  territorial  noblemen  who  are  gone  to  fettle  elfewhere,  and 
have  left  their  lands  to  the  management  of  their  bailiffs,  is  the  principal  caufe  of  this  de- 
cay. In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  it  had  a  manufactory  of  cloth,  which  did 
not  fucceed,  and  which  the  council  of  Caftile  in  vain  endeavoured  to  re-inflate.  How* 
ever  in  1789,  two  Englifhmen,  (killed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  were  enticed  to 
Spain.  They  would  have  preferred  Gallicia  or  Catalonia,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the 
fea ;  but  government  was  defirous  of  having  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court, 
and  confequently  fixed  them  at  Avila,  in  an  edifice  occupied  fome  years  before  as  a  mi- 
litary fchool.  At  firft  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  prepofleffed  againft  them,  and  threat- 
ened to  (tone  them.  Priefts  had  implanted  in  the  minds  of  thefe  people  a  belief  that 
thefe  heretics  fed  on  Catholic  children*  Thofe  in  confequence  who  did  not  perfecute 
yet  fhunned  them.  The  peafantry  of  the  neighbourhood  went  round  about  to  fome 
diftance  in  order  to  avoid  pafling  by  their  houfe.  By  degrees  thefe  prejudices  vanifhed. 
The  inhabitants  began  to  be  reconciled  to  the  fight  of  them,  and  foon  they  caufed  abun- 
dance to  renew  its  benefits  in  the  diftrid.  In  179a  more  than  feven  hundred  perfons 
were  employed  in  their  manufactory  and  its  dependencies ;  and  already  not  a  beggar 
was  to  be  met  with  in  Avila.  I  law  thefe  two  perfons  introduced  to  the  King  at 
Aranjuez.  The  reception  which  they  met  with  fufficiently  made  amends  for  the  pantry 
perfections  of  fanaticifm  and  ignorance  to  which  they  had  been  fubje&ed.  How  much 
are  thofe  governments  to  be  pitied  who,  on  introducing  ufeful  enterprizes,  have  to 
combat  enemies  of  this  defcription !  At  a  diftance  we  are  too  much  apt  to  judge  from 
confequences,  and  do  not  pay  fufficient  attention  to  obftacles;  whence- proceeds  a  feve- 
rity  of  decifion  which  frequently  borders  on  injuftice  *. 

Alcala  maintains  its  reputation  better  than  Avila.  The  fix  leagues  which  feparate  it 
from  Madrid  are  rather  pleafant  to  travel  over ;  after  the  firft  you  arrive  at  the  village 
of  Canillejosj  furrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens ;  a  real  phenomenon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madrid*  A  league  beyond  you  crofs  the  Henaris  over  a  fine  ftone  bridge, 
leaving  Leganis  on  the  right,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  regiment  of  Walloon  guards,  with 
Vaalvaro,  where  is  conftantly  a  detachment  of  the  Spantth  gi&rds,  and  San  Fernando. 

*  Thefe  manufactories  of  Avila  have  changed  their  matters,  and  gained  nothing  by  the  change/  The 
dire 61  ion  of  them  has  been  given  to  the  flcilful  mechanift  Bclancourt,  whofe  a&ive  mind  embraces  too  many 
objt&s  to  enable  him  to  par  fufficient  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  a  manufactory.  This  eftablifliment,. 
which  in  its  infancy  ptomifed  largely,  has  almoft  dwindled  to  nothing. 
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On  -the  other  fide  of  the  Henaris,  a  beautiful  dope  begins ;  yoq  perceive  thp  town  of 
Torrejon,  beyond  which  is  another  ftone  bridge  over  the  Tojote,  a  fmall  river,  which  in 
fummer  is  but  a  ft  ream  let.  A  little  below  it  falls  into  the  Henaris,  which  flows  at  the 
back  of  Alcala,  between  rugged  and  pi&urefque  banks,  fufficiently  well  {haded  with 
trees. 

The  Henaris,  whence  Alcala  derives  its  furname,  runs  at  fome  diftance  from  the  town 
at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills  piled  one  above  another,  Alcala  is  (till  furrounded  by 
walls.  It  is  (^proportionately  long  for  its  breadth,  tolerably  well  built,  and  clean ;  and 
notwithftanding  it  contains  many  churches  and  convents,  and  has  no  other  employment 
for  its  inhabitants  than  that  of  cultivating  mod  excellent  fields  for  wheat,  it  does  not  , 
difguft  one,  like  many  of  the  other  towns  of  Caftile,  by  a  (hocking  difplay-  of  mifery. 
But  that  its  univerfity  had  for  its  founder  the  famous  Cardinal  Ximenes,  it  fcarcely  de- 
fences mention.  For  the  purpofe  of  employing  them  on  an  edition  of  the  celebrated 
Bible,  known  to  theologians  by  the  title  of  Biblia  complutenfu^  he  caufcd  feveral  really 
learned  men  to  eflablifh  themfelves  here,  who  have  been  fucceeded  up  to  our  time  by 
none  but  pedants. 

« 

£hap,  M.— Road  from  Madrid  to  Saragoffa.—Of  Arragon  and  its  Cortes.— Its  new  Canal. 

— Road  to  Lerida. 

« 

ALCALA  is  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Saragofla,  a  ronfiderable  town,  which  I 
vifited  in  1 793,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  the  canal  of  Arragon,  of  which  fuch  won- 
derful things  had  been  told  me.  I  (hall  condutt  my  readers  thither,  and  give  them  an 
account  of  this  canal,  and  the  province  it  is  intended  to  vivify, 

Four  leagues  beyond  Alcala  you  reach  the  interesting  town  of  Guadalaxara,  fituated 
on  an  eminence  a  fhort  diftance  beyond  the  Henaris.  A  fine  road  afterwards  leads  to 
themiferable  village  of  Torrija;  thence  to  Granjanejos,  the  foil  is  ftony  and  poor,  and 
the  road  in  the  rainy  feafon  rather  bad.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  this  town 
is  placed,  you  defcend  abruptly  into  a  fmall  and  very  narrow  valley,  of  highly  pleafing 
appearance  and  cultivated  like  a  garden.  It  affords  the  mod  pi&urefque  profpeft  of  all 
the  road,  ,  But  beyond  Grajanejos  you  travel  over  a  country  mournful  and  bare,  until 
you  reach  Bujarraval,  a  poor  village  furrounded  by  rocks,  two  leagues  from  Siguenza. 
It  is  ftill  worfe  before  you  reach  by  a  rapid  and  ftony  defcent  the  bottom  of  a  bafon,  in 
which  Fuencalitnteh  fituated,  on-  the  borders  of  a  ft  ream  let.  This  is  a  village  belonging 
to  thedutchy  of  Medina  Geli,  the  principal  fpot  of  which  fronts  you  on  the  brow  of  the 
circular  hills  which  form  the  bafon.  There,  fome  pretty  houfes,  verdure,  and  planta- 
tions of  flax,  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  agreeably  ftrike  the  eye.  The 
traveller  is  afterwards  continually  delighted  with  meadows  covered  with  cattle,  and 
fields  in  high  cultivation,  as  far  as'  the  hamlet  of  Londares,  after  which  you  meet  at  a 
.  tes^gue  beyond  with  a  new  village  built  by  the  Bifhop  of  Siguenza.  Thus  we  fee  that 
prelates,  in  Spain.are  ever  the  chief  benefa&ors  of  their  diftrift.  A  little  farther  at  the 
fummit  of  a  mountain  is  an  old  caftle,  worthy  of  the  bed  feudal  times.  Formerly  it  was 
dQubtlefs  a  military  ftation,  at  prefent  it  is  a  peaceable  appurtenance  ltd  the"  bilhopric  of 
Siguenza.  *      ■  •  * 

From  Londaris  tcArcos  the  road  is  vexatioufly  full  of  rifes  and  falls,  is  very  bad,  and 
traverfes  a  horrid  country,  to  the  north-eaft  extremity  of  New  Caftile.  Arcos  is  a  mi- 
ferable  but  j>lesffafiHy  fituated  borough;  it  is  the  Iaft  in  this  province,  and  one  of  the 
thirteen  bejphgihg  to  the  Duko.  of  fyledina  Celi  in  this  canton.,  For  tjiree  leagues,  the 
diftance  which  feparates  it  from  Montreal,  another  wretched  borough,  the  firft  in  Arra- 
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gon,  the  country  is  equally  hideous,  and  the  roads  equally  bad.  The  entrance  into 
Huerta,  however,  claims  as  an  exception  a  village  belonging  to  a  monaftery  of  Bernar- 
dines,  who  fpread  comfort  around  them,  a  culture  which  does  them  credit,  and  fliades; 
a  ftriking  difference  noticeable  in  Spain  between  the  poffeflions  of  the  clergy  and  thoFe 
of  the  richeft  among  the  laity*  but  which  is  explained  by  the  conftant  refidence  of  the 
one,  and  the  perpetual  abfence  of  the  other.  This  monaftery,  befides,  contains  fome 
remarkable  tombsi  among  others  thofe  of  feveral  French  noblemen  who  came  with  the 
Co&ftable  du  Guefclin  to  the  fuccour  of  Henry  de  Tranflamare.  Should  the  traveller 
be  defirous  of  fpending  a  few  hours  in  examining  thefe  curiofities,  he  will  have  reafon 
to  be  fatisfied  with  his  reception  by  the  monks  5  and  will  find  at  their  table  a  compen- 
fation  for  the  defti  tute  ftate  of  the  diftrift. 

Montreal  beltings  to  the  hotife  of  Artea,  whofe  chief  grounds  are  about  a  league  be- 
yondk  The  ancient  caflle  pertaining  to  this  houfe  is  on  an  eminence*  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  a  pretty  modem  dwelling*  The  river,  Xalon,  which  we  fhall  repeatedly  meet  with,  runs 
tlofe  to  it>  and  embelKfhes  and  enlivens  this  little  canton.  It  forms  a  cafcade,  and  has 
a  bridge  over  it  of  a  very  pretty  fancy.  The  whole  of  this  landfcape  might  advanta- 
geoufly  employ  the  pencil  of  the  traveller. 

On  leaving  Montreal  you  meet  with  a  rapid  defcent,  after  pafling  which  the  road  is 
cohftantly  good  to  Cetina.  l?rom  this  village  to  Bubierca  is  two  leagues  of  excellent  - 
road,  between  two  ranges  of  hills ;  at  the  foot  of  that  on  the  right  the  Xalon  waters  the 
valley,  which  is  in  a  high  ftate  of  culture*  Half  way  this  river  is  crofted  over  a  bridge 
of  Hone,  and  you  travel  along  its  banks  to  Bubierca*  a  village  mod  charmingly  fituated 
between  the  hills  in  the  midft  of  rocks. 

Thence  to  Calatayud,  you  change  horfes  once  at  Ateca*  a  village  furrounded  by  or- 
chards amazingly  fruitful.  I  advife  the  traveller  who  may  pafs  through  Ateca  to  lay  in 
provifion  of  a  wine  (failed  Cerinana,  of  a  partridge-eye  colour,  its  fweet  and  agreeable 
flavour  will  make  amends  for  the  dark-coloured  thick  wine  which  will  be  prefented  him 
in  this  part  of  Arragon,  as  far  as  to  Saragoffa,  at  which  the  ftomach  revolts,  and  which- 
is  certainly  the  mod  horrid  beverage  that  ever  poifoned  man* 

On  leaving  Ateca  the  valley  becomes  more  narrow,  but  continues  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Xalon,  the  courfe  of  which  between  the  hills  follows  their 
finuofities.  Throughout  all  Spain  I  never  met  with  a  more  pleafiftg  diftridt,  none  better 
cultivated  than  this  vale  from  Cetina  almoft  uninterruptedly  to  Calatayud.  Trenches 
are  cut  communicating  by  a  very  fimple  procefs  with  the  Xalon,  which  conduft  its  be- 
neficent waters  to  all  the  grounds  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  in  this  charming 
valley  that  a  traveller  mult  feek  for  the  indolence  and  unfkilfulnefs  of  Spaniards. 

Haifa  league  before  you  reach  Calatayud  a  chain  of  rocks  begin,  piled  one  upon  the 
other,  and  terminating  in  peaks,  which  rather  disfigure  the  beautiful  landfcape.  This 
fown  itfelf  is  in  meafure  incrufted  with  them,  the  greater  part  being  built  at  their  foot, 
and  commanding  towards  the  fouth  a  valley  which  fpreads  confidently  near  the  town. 

The  produce  of  this  rich  valley  confifts  of  corn,  wine,  pulfe,  and  an  abundance  of 
hemp;  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  fent  into  Old  Caftile,  but  much  more  to  Bilboa  an4 
St*  Sebaftian.  The  cordage  made  of  this  hemp  is  ufed  in  the  royal  navy ;  and  govern- 
ment  employs  commiftaries  of  late  years  at  Calatayud  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
purchafes.  .  / 

There  is  no  oil  made  in  this  neighbouroood  :  however,  at  Calatayud  there  are  twelve 
or  thirteen  foap  manufactories ;  the  barilla  employed  in  which  is  brought  from  the 
eaftern  part  of  Arragon.    There  is  a  large  demand  for  this  foap  throughout  Caftile. 
* 

4  a  2  Calatayud  . 
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Calatayud  Is  dill  not  by  much  fo  confiderable  a  town  as  it  ufed  to  be.  It  fcarcely 
contains  fifteen  hundred  houfes ;  but  in  recompense  it  includes  ten  churches  and  fifteen 
convents,  fome*  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  magnificence,  and  the  extent  of 
ground  they  are  built  upon.  Calatayud  and  Tarratjona  have  a  bifhop  in  common,  who 
refides  at  the  latter  of  thefe  towns.  The  former  is  contiguous  to  the  fpot  where  Bilbilis 
was  fituated,  the  birth-place  of  Martial. 

Half  a  league  before  it  arrives  at  Calatayud  the  Xalon  receives  the  Xitofa,  which, 
there  lofes  its  name,  although  Lopez,  the  firft  geographer  in  modern  Spain,  makes  it 
retain  it  till  it  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  Ebro.  I  have  thought  myfelf  justified  in 
following  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  (latement  of  the  Abb  Pons. 

The  country  is  extremely  uneven  from  Calatayud  to  the  gates  of  Frefno,  a  town  fitu- 
ated  in  a  fmiling  well  cultivated  valley.  After  palling  over  fome  hills,  the  borough  of 
Almudia  lays  before  you,  furrounded  for  a  didance  from  its  walls  by  olive-trees,  vine- 
yards, fig-trees,  and  plantations  of  hemp  and  Indian  corn.  Part  of  the  elates  of 
M.  d'Aranda  lay  in  this  delightful  country.  It  extends  to  more  than  a  great  league 
from  Almudia-;  afterwards,  however,  you  meet  with  nothing  but  heath  and  the  moil: 
barren  country  until  you  come  to  the  miferable  Venta  de  la  komera,  and  even  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saragofla. 

At  half  a  league  beyond  the  lad  place  but  one  for  changing  horfes  (La  Muela),  this 
celebrated  town  is  diftinguifhed  in  the  midd  of  a  beautiful  and  extenfive  plain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro. 

I  fhall  not  enumerate  the  many  facred  edifices  contained  in  Saragofla.  The  moft 
remarkable  are  its  two  cathedrals.  The  one  is  the  church  of  La  Seu9  of  mod  majeftic 
fimplicity;  the  other,  fo  famous  in  Spain,  and  even  throughout  the  whole  Catholic 
world,  and  to  the  description  of  which  Cardinal  de  Retz  did  not  difdain  to  dedicate  fq- 
veral  pages  of  his  memoirs,  is  that  of  Nueftra  Senora  del  Pilar.  It  is  a  fpacious  and 
fombre  dru&ure,  overloaded  with  ornament,  without  tafte,  notwithftanding  it  'was  re- 
built at  the  clofeof  the  lad  century.  But  the  miraculous  image,  around  which  there  no 
longer  remains  a  fingle  ex  votoy  hor  one  of  the  rich  lamps  of  which  the  cardinal  fpeaka, 
is  in  a  modern  chapel,  formed  with  fuperb  columns  of  marble  of  the  Corinthian  order., 
Arragonefe  devotion  owed  a  homage  of  no  lefs  magnificence  to  that  pious  tradition, 
which  dates  the  Holy  Virgin  to  have  appeared  to  St.  James,  in  order  to  defignate  her 
pleafure  to  have  her  image  placed  in  a  temple  on  this  bank  of  the  Ebro. 

The  vaults  of  the  part  of  this  church  which  has  been  rebuilt  have  recently  been 
painted  in  frefco  by  the  two  brothers  Bayeu  and  Dan  Francijco  Goya,  all  three  natives  of 
Saragofla. 

In  order  to  trace  an  additional  feature  in  the  hidory  of  human  dupidity,  you  muft 
defcend  into  a  cell  of  the  church  of  Santa  Engfada*  There  lay  the  afhesof  a  crowd  of 
martyrs  facrificed  by  perfecuting  Emperors.  Lamps  of  filver  are  kept  burning  night 
and  day  in  honour  of  them ;  but  the  fmoke  which  proceeds  from  them  does  not  foil. 
To  prove  this  to  the  curious,  the  ceiling  is-  pointed  out,  which,  notwithftanding  it  be 
low,  is  perfe&ly  free  from  fmoke.  Such  as  (till  have  doubts  are  recommended,  to  hold' 
paper  over  the  lamps.  I  made  this  experiment,  and  mud  confefs  that  I  faw  or  fancied 
the  paper  was  not  blackened.  If  I  had  had  arty  doubts  I  (hould  have  been  careful  of 
expreliing  them  before  thefe  tolerant  exhibitors  of  this  miracle.  I  felt  much  inclined, 
however,  to  accoft  them  in  thefe  terms :  —What,  fhall.  the  Almighty  difdain  to  work  a 
miracle  in  order  to  clear  the  fight  of  thofe  minfders  who  oppofe  the  French  revolution, 
which  by  its  recoil  from  the  obftacles  raifed  againd  it  may  occafion  the  overthrow  of  all 
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Europe;  and  yet,  according  to  you,  be  difpofed  to  effeQ:  an  ineeffant  miracle  in  this 
obfcure  cavern,  a  miracle  too  as  ufeiefs  in  itfelf  as  your  exiftence? 

I  (hall  more  willingly  direft  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  new  Cafd  de  la  Mifere* 
eordia,  the  building  of  which,  adjoining  to  that  of  the  old  one,  was  completed  in  1792, 
and  which  does  no  lefs  honour  to  the  intelligence  than  to  the  patriotifm  of  Don  Ramon 
Pignatelli.  IXeftitute  young  people  of  both  fexes  here  meet  with  occupation  and  main- 
tenance. They  feparate  filk,  fpin  and  comb  wool,  which  is  for  this  country  a  valuable 
produ&ion.  They  matiufadhire  fome  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  camlets,  and  filk.  Out  of 
fevgn  hundred  perfons  contained  in  this  edifice,  half  are  employed  by -people  in  the 
town ;  for  its  wife  founder  (loft  fome  years  ago  to  Arragon  and  Spain)  was  perfuaded, 
that  without  this  expedient  fuch  charitable  inftitutions  would  do  more  harm  than  be- 
nefit to  induftry.    There  are  befides  feveral  manufactories  which  furnifli  regiments  with 

cloathing.  x 

Saragofla  poflefles  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  an  infignificant  univerfity,  and  a  patriotic 
fociety.  It  encourages  all  branches  of  induftry,  particularly  ^plantations  of  trees.  It 
has  eftabliffied  fchools  of  commerce  and  mathematics.  Don  Martin  Goyecofhea,  one 
of  its  members,  even  eftablMhed  a  few  years  back  a  fchool  for  defign  at  his  own  indivi- 
dual expence  In  one  word,  Saragofla  is  vifibly  recovering  from  its  long  ftupor,  and 
is  rendering  itfelf  worthy  of  being  the  capital  pf  the  beautiful  kingdom  of  Arragon. 

•This  kingdom  was  formerly  much  better  peopled  than  at  prefent.  A  vaft  number  of 
its  towns  and  villages  havd  difappeared.  Its  population  is  reduced  to  614,000  perfons> 
of  which"  Saragofla  contains  42,600.  Arragon  has  figured  with  glory  in  the  hiftory  of 
free  governments  *.  Notwithftanding  the  crown  was  hereditary,  each  new  king  was 
obliged  to  have  his  title  confirmed  by  the  dates,  and  was  not  initiated  to  the  fovereignty 
before  he  had  fworn  to  maintain  their  rights.  As  a  counterpoife  to  the  authority  of 
the  fovereign,  they  eftablifhed  a  magiftrate  called  Jufticia  mayor,  who  was  accountable 
for  his  conduct  to  none  but  the  ftates.  At  the  inauguration  of  the  King,  this  magiftrate 
remained  feated  with  his  hat  on  upon  a  high  tribunal.  The  King  appeared  before  him 
uncovered,  and  took  oath,  kneeling,  to  govern  according  to  law.  It  was  at  this  inftant 
that  the  proclamation,  fo  much  cited  formerly,  was  made  :  Nos  que  valemos  tanto  como 
vos,  os  hacemos  nuejiro  rtyfenor  con  tal  que  guar  dels  nue/iros  fueros  y  libertades  ;  ftno  no. 

The  admiration  which  this  impoiing  ceremony  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  fomewhat 
weakened  upon  learning  that  it  was  lefs  before  the  people,  or  its  representatives,  than 
an  affembly  of  notables,  (rfc&s  hombres^)  whofe  property  waspurchafed  with  thefword* 
that  the  King  thii6  humbled  himfelf.  At  firft  no  more  than  twelve  of  the  ancient  fami- 
lies were  admitted  to  the  ceremony.  By  degrees  the  number  Was  increafed,  and  di- 
vided into  high  and  inferior  nobility.  Among  the  ftates  the  clergy  was  reprefented  by 
prelates,  and  confiderable  towns  fent  deputies.  But  labourers,  artifans,  merchants,  thefe 
were  excluded  from  the  rank  of  citizens ;  fo  that  the  people  was  very  incompletely  re- 
prefented. This  unfliapen  affembly  of  the  three  orders  made  laws  for  the  nation.  The 
JujHeia  mayor  was  the  chief  reftraim  upon  ufurpation,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  Cortes 
of  Arragon,  or  that  of  the  King.  At  length  the  prelates  became  devoted  to  the  monarch; 
the  deputies  of  the  towns  were  not  proof  againft  bribery ;  thl  King  thus  oy  kicreaflng 
the  number  of  his  partifans  among  thefe  two  orders,  kept  the  nobility  in  curb, 
and  became  fuch  as  he  is  at  the  prefent  day,  an  abfolute  monarch.  NeVerthelefc 
there  ft  ill  exifts  a  fhadow  of  the  Cortes  of  Arragon.  In  1792  Philip  V.,  in  a  moment 
of  diftrefs,  caufed  them  to  tie  afiembled,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Catalonia,  which  had 
not  met  together  for  two  centuries.    The  young  Queen,  in  the  abfence  of  the  King* 
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prefided  over  the  Cortes  of  Arragon.     She  found  them  little  inclined  to  fatisfy  her  re 
quefts,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 

The  fucceffes  of  Philip  V.,  and  the  refiftance  he*  met  with  from  thefe  two  provinces, 
forfeited  tjjem  the  tranfient  title  they  poffeffed  to  his  favour.  They  were  treated  as  con- 
quered provinces,  and  of  their  Cortes  no  more  than,  the  wreck  we  have  noticed  elfe- 
where  remained.  Neverthelefs  xhe  court  of  Madrid  is  not  entirely  free  from  the  alarms 
jnfpired  by  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  whofe  inhabitants  are  prompt  to  take  umbrage,  and 
difficult  to  train  to  the  yoke  of  defpotifm.  Thofe  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  deficient  of 
devotion  to  the  dynafty  of  the  Bourbons,  are  looked  upon  to  lean  towards  the  Arra^ 
gonefe  party •,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  difaffecied  fide ;  and  it  is  to  this  falutary  apprehenfioji 
that  thefe  two  people  are  indebted  for  a  treatment  foreign  to  a  conftitutioja  which  no 
longer  exifts  but  in  remembrance. 

Arragon  contains  feveral  towns,  befides  Saragoffa,  deferving  of  mention. 
.  Huefca,  twelve  leagues  diftant,  is  fituated  in  a  territory  famous  for  its  produ£lion$  of 
all  descriptions. 

Tarrafona,  thirteen  great  leagues  from  Saragoffa,  is  furrounded  by  a  country  well 
planted  with  trees,  and  well  watered. 

Terruel,  between  Saragoffa  and  Valencia.  Its  name  brings  to  mind  the  adventures 
of  two  lovers,  which  have  been  made  the  fubjed  of  an  extremely  affe&ing  Spanilh 
drama,  and  whofe  dreffes  are  prefer ved,  with  a  tender  and  pious  refpeft,  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  this  town. 

The  little  river  Turia,  before  it  reaches  Terruel,  paffes  by  Albarracin,  traverfes  and 
fertilizes  a  beautiful  plain  which  fpreads  beyond  the  town. 

Daroca,  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Madrid  to  Saragoffa,  deferves  to  be  noticed.  Si* 
tuated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  Xitoca,  it  is  expofed  to  frequent 
inundations.  In  order  to  guard  againft  them,  a  fubterranean  channel,  780  yards  long* 
has  been  dug  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  banks  of  the  Xitoca  are  exceedingly  fruitful, 
£nd  produce  an  abundance  bf  hemp  of  an  excellent  quality. 

The  principal  wealth  of  Arragon  confifts  in  its  oil,  which  is  fweet,  full  of  fubftaaee* 
and  has  no  unpleafant  tafte.  In  Saragoffa  itfelf  are  many  olive  mills.  One  of  the  moft 
remarkable  is  that  belonging  to  a  real  patriot,  of  whom  we  have  before  fpoken,  Doa 
Martin  Coyecochea.  Such  proprietors  of  olive  grounds  as  have  no  mills,  bring  their 
olives  to  this.  He  has  collefted  in  his  own  houfe  everything  for  the  ufe  of  the  country 
people  who  come  for  his  affiftance.  This  eftabliihment  affords  a  proof  of  what  even 
a  fingle  man  can  do  who  has  the  public  good  at  heart,  even  in  Spain.  With  pleafurt 
I  remarked  that  the  workmen  employed  about  this  mill,  to  the  number  of  from  twenty 
to  two- and- twenty,  were  all  of  them  Frenchmen,  who  annually  towards  the  clofeof 
December  migrate  for  the  purpofe  from  our  fouthern  provinces.  Even  the  country 
people  agree  that  Spanim  workmen  would  make  but  bad  fubftitutes  for  thefe ;  neither 
were  they  left  pleafed  with  their  decorous  behaviour  than  with  their  fuperior  intelli- 
gence. There  are,  however,  other  mills  at  which  Spanifli  workmen  are  employed  near 
to  Monie  Terrero,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the.  town  which  has  recently  been 
levelled,  and  planted  with  vines; and  olive  trees;  there  is  one  for  the  olives  produce4 
upon  the  lands  appertaining  to  the  canal  of  Arragon,  and  thofe  paid  as  contributions  by 
the  proprietors  whofe  grounds  it  irrigates. 

I  (hall  now  give  fome  account  of  this  canal,  the  chief  objeft  of  my  excursion  intQ 
Arragon.  ^ 

It  paffes  half  a  league  diftant  from  Saragoffa*  below.  Monte Tirreto*  There  are  ;ij$ 
magazines,  in  which  are  depofited  grain,  umber,  iron  work,  and  utenfils.    Thefe  edi- 

*  fices, 


fees*  remarkable  for  their  folidity,  contribute  to  the  embellifhmefit  of  the  canat.  There 
it  was  that  I  went  on  board  a  yacht  to  vifit  fix  beautiful  locks  a  great  league  below  Sa- 
ragoflfa.  Half  a  league  beyond  thefe  are  four  others,  which  receive  the  canal  upon 
its  ifluing  from  a  large  bafon,  on  which  you  embark  to  afcend  it  to  its  fource. 

Recommended  to  Don  Ramon  Pignatelli,  the  true  creator  of  this  canal,  a  matter- 
piece  of  Spanifh  induftry,  1  was  enabled  by  his  means  to  make  this  little  water  excur- 
sion with  convenience  and  advantage.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  embarked  in 
a  Jarge  boat  under  the  management  of  Don  Juan  Payas,  dire&or  of  the  canal.  At  noon 
we  flopped  at  the  moll  remarkable  fpot,  where  the  canal  runs  in  a  channel  of  ftone  feven 
hujadred  ai}d, ten  toifes.  m  length,  over  the  courfe  of  the  Xalon,  which  flows  beneath 
this  flupehdous  rpiece  of  mafonry.  This  part  of  the  canal  was  the  molt  expenfive  of  any. 
Its  90ft  i&eftimated  at '13,000,000. of  rials*  (nearly  £150,000  fterling).  We  flept  at 
Car^lijla^  #aotheFftati<>n  worthy  of  remark.  The  old  canal  from  the  Xalonf,  cut  for  the 
purppfe  of  irrigation,  proceeding  from  the  Weft,  takes  its  courfe  here  over  an  aqueduft 
of  4ftone> built  over  the  canalp,  and  afterwards  dire&sits  courfe  eaftward.  towards  Lucena. 

The  ne#t  day  we  admired  the  works  of  Gallar  ^  a  village  on  a  naked  Hope  on  the  banks- 
of  the  Efyro,  which  .hereabouts  approaches  very  nigh  the  canal.  The  inequality  ancU 
ruggedqefs  of  the  ground  whiqh  it  has  here  to  pafs  over  reqmred'folid  and  very  expenfive •• 
works.  ,.A  little  lower  down,  the  c^al  runs;in  a  channel  of  ftofcecut  through  very  high 
hills., ;  This  work  is  not  new.  Under  Charts  .V.,  the  firft  author  of  the  canal  of  Arra- 
gon  in  fthi&  part,  in  jan  under  ground,  all  -therefore  that  was  tieceffary  at  the  prefeat. 
time  rwas  to  operv  it  ^new. 

Ha^  a  league  beyqnd  Gallar  you  perceitfe>the.  Ebro,  and,;in.the  diftance  on  the  other 
fide^jt^  ri^hrbaidct^e  vUlage<)f  {A  a^Afv  frtyoh,  giyes  its  name  to  a  canal  entirely  mo- 
der^i.    JKor  that  whjch  wf^are-ar  ptffeftt  fifing  over  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  imperial  * 
canal  began  by  Charles  VM  but  whic^  interrupted  by  the  diftraftions  of  his  reftlefs  am-  * 
bition,  he^wps  oj^ligpd  to  difcontinue,  and  vifhwth  remained  unregarded  till  the  year  1770.. 
Since  then  it?  has  made  but  flow  progreft,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  made  any,  but 
/or  ttye  rare  pc rfeverance  of  Don  Ramon  Pignatelli.     As  you  approach  the  mouth  (El 
Bocal^y  that  is  to.  Jjay,  the  place  where  the  canal  begin**,  it  is  divided  in  two  by  £  fmall 
ifland.     On. the  fight,  is  the  old  canal  of  Charles  V.,  on  the  left,  that  which  has 
been  lately  made.     Shortly  afterwards  we  pafs  under  the  bridge  of  Formigalis,  near 
which  the  latter  canal  increafes  its  breadth,  and  forms  a  fuperb  fheet  of  water.     Under 
this  bridge,  of >  tingle  arch,  is  the  firft  place  at  which  the  canal  difembogues  itfelf,  (al- 
minaret  de  difagua.) 

.There  are  to  be  five  bridges  over  this  canal  between  Gallar  and  £1  Bocal.     Built  at 
firft  of  wood,  they  have  been  or  will  be  fucceffively  conftrufted  of  brick. 

Two  leagues  from  El  Bocal,  after  palling  the  old  caftle  of  Mallen,  we  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre.  Thence  the  canal  commands  a  vaft  profpefl:  over  a  plain  covered  with 
pulfe  and  maize.  Below  Formigalis  we  find  the  bridge  of  Valverdo,  the  confines  of 
Arragon  on  that  fide.  At  length,  we  reach  the  Bocal, -which  is  a  quarter  of  a  league 
beyond  Formigalis. 

There  the  Ebro,  through  a  cut  a  hundred  and  eighteen  toifes  long,  and  feventeen 
broad,  enters  the  bed  of  the  canal  by  eleven  mouths,  which  are  never  opened  all  at  a 
time,  and  over  which  the  new  palace  is  built.     In  front  of  one  of  the  fides  of  this  edi-  " 
•fice  is  the  extenfive  flieet  of  watef  formed  from  the  Ebro*  and  on  the  right,  the  cafcade. 

The  firft  ftory  of  the  palace  comprizes  a  fuite  of  apartments  for  the  governor  of  • 
the  eftabliihment,  which  were  finifhed  in  1787.     The  other  buildings  adjoining  are 
warehoufes  for  wood, , planks,  and  ironwork.    The!  tavern,  which  is  fpacious,  is  well 
....:*  managed 
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managedMjy  a  landlord  frorji  Thouloufe ;  the  chapel  and  the  old  caftle  are  a  quarter  of 
a  league  diftant  from  the  bridge  of  Formigalis.  ; 

.  After  having  minutely  examined  this  canal ;  after  noticing  how  well  every  thing  has 
been  forefeen,  how  well  every  thing  has  been  planned  and  executed  ;  and  joining  to  thrs 
grand  undertaking  many  other  monuments  and  eftablifhments  difperfed  over  modern 
Spain ;  it  is  impoffible  to  retain  any  longer  thofe  unfavourable  prepoffeflions  again  ft  its 
inhabitants,  which  exift  in  the  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  Europe,  or 
not  to  allow,  that,  if  they  are  tardy  in  their  meafures,  they  yet  complete  many  things 
'  with  intelligence,  folidity,  and  even  with  magnificence. 

The  canal  of  Arragon  feems  to  re-unite  all  thefe  qualities,  and  its  utility  is  already  at- 
tefted  by  feventeen  years  experience.  In  the  month  of  Auguft  1792,  it  might  produce 
2,000,000  of  rials,  more  than  half  of  which  was  confecrated  to  the  payment  of  perfons 
employed,  aitd  the  remainder  was  fet  apart  for  the  continuation  of  the  works.  The 
fourcesofthis  revenue  are  the  produce  of  the  land  for  feveral  toifes  in  breadth  on  both 
its  fides,  and  the  contributions  in  kind  paid  by  all  the  land  it  irrigates.  Thofe*  pre- 
vioufly  cultivated  pay  a  fifth  of  their  crop ;  the  lands  newly  broke  up  for  tillage  afxxth  ; 
and  vineyards,  olive-grounds  and  orchards,  an  eighth  or  ninth  part.  At  the  epoch ' 
adverted  to,  one  hundred  thoufand  acres  were  watered  by  the  canal ;  and  eftates  which  a 
few  years  before  fold  for  from  100  to  150  rials  per  acre,  had  rifen  to  the  value  of  from 
A  to  5000 ;  can  a  better  apology  be  poffibly  adduced  for  canals,  and  for  that  of  Arra-  ' 
gon  in  particular  ?  After,  this,  will  it  be  credited  that  funds  could  be  Wanting  for  its 
completion  ?  Yet  in  1793  fuch  was  the  cafe.  It  flopped  at  Cartuxq  baxa9  a  great 
league  below  Saragofla,  and  with  regret  I  learn,  that  fince  then  it  has  made  no  pro- 
grefs ;  that  the  managers  have  been  entirely  deftitute  of  funds  for  the  continuance  lof  the  * 
works,  and  that  thofe  which  were  finifhed  were  Tuffered  to  fall  to  decay.  Thefe  are 
the  refuits  of  the  laft  war.     Such  is  the  fruit  of  intrigue  and  envy ! 

This  canal  is  to  have  in  ail  thirty-four  locks. '  From  Tudela  to  Saragofla  none  are 
neceffary ;  but  from  the  laft  town  to  Saftago,  where  the  canal  is  to  join  the  Ebro  again, 
the  elevation  of  the  ground  renders  them  indifpenfable.  In  1 793  no  more  than  fix  were 
finifhed.  The  expence  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight  ought  not  to  create  difmay, 
Thofe  already  made  had  coft  no  more  than  2ooaooo  rials  each.  The  refidue  therefore 
would  not  require  more  than  6,000,000  (about  £68,000.) 

For  the  advantage  of  the  canal  there  have  been  contrived,  1 

1  ft,  Sluices  (almenares  de  defagua,)  for  taking  off  fhe  fuperfluous  waters, 

sdly,  Cuts  for  irrigating  the  neighbouring  land  (almenaras  de  riego.) 

3dly,  Small  bridges,  or  alcantarillas,  to  carry  it  over  ravines.  In  fome  places  the 
neighbouring  roads  pafs  under  the  canal. 

4thly,  Supeficial  currents  (corruntes  fuperfictaks^)  by  means  of  which  the  land  floods 
are  conducted  over  the  furface  of  the  canal,  after  depofiting  in  a  fort  of  well  the  ftones, 
mud,  and  gravel  which  they  fweep  along  with  them. 

When  defirous  of  cleanfing  the  canal,  it  can  be  left  dry  in  four  or  five  hours.  At 
the  fame  in  ft  ant  all  its  fluices  are  opened,  and  the  waters  by  channels  more  or  lefs  Hop- 
ing empty  themfelves  into  the  Ebro. 

The  drain  from  this  river  below  Tudela  docs  not  perceptibly  leffen  its  ftream  ;  for 
.  there  are  more  precautions  neceffary  againft  its  fuperabundance,  than  a  fcarcity  of  its 
waters ;  but  every  thing  is  fo  excellently  combined,  that  the  quantity  requifite  for  the 
canal  is  computed  to  the  mod  exaft  nicety, 

Spain  has  no  eftablifhment  that  promifes  greater  utility.     For  a  long  time  the  courfe 

of  the  Ebro  had  been  an  inefficient  means  of  communication  for  the  three  provinces 
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through  which  it  flows,  Navarrs,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia.  The  canal  which  is  to  com- 
penfate  for  its  infufEciency  will  run  twenty-fix  great  leagues  from  Tudela  to  Saftago. 
At  the  latter  place  the  Ebro  begins  to  be  navigable,  at  lead  requiring  little  to  make  it 
fo,  as  far  as  Tortofa,  whence  it  is  navigable  to  the  fea.  Along  this  river  is  another 
-  canal  eleven  leagues  in  length,  which  was  finifhed  even  before  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
It  is  that  of  Taufio.  Intended  folely  for  irrigation,  it  has  become  negle&ed,  and  is  con- 
fequently  of  very  little  fervice.  The  direftors  of  the  new  canal  engaged  fo  re-eftablifli 
the  old  ;  but  until  the  new  cut  be  made  to  fupply  both  canals,  they  have  fufFered  the 
old  one  to  remain,  which  is  about  half  a  league  higher  up. 

The  Ebro  itfeif,  however,  is  not  entirely  ufelefs  to  the  countries  through  which  it 
flows.  But  navigable  for  no  more  than  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  from  Sara- 
gofla  to  the  fea ;  it  is  but  partially  beneficial  to  navigation,  and  cannot  be  employed  to 
water  the  meadows.  The  new  canal  anfwers  both  thefe  purpofes.  Its  leaft  depth  is 
nine  feet,  and  the  largeft  veffels  employed  upon  it  are  of  135  tons  burthen* 

El  Bocal  is  very  near  to  Navarre.  The  village  of  Fontellas  is  fituated  on  an  eminence 
nigh  the  canal.  You  pafs  through  it  to  go  to  Tudela,  two  leagues  diftant,  which  is  the 
firll  town  on  that  fide  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 

On  leaving  Fontellas  you  meet  with  a  fpecimen  of  the  fuperb  roads  with  which  this 
part  of  Spain,  owing  to  the  care  of  its  viceroy  Count  Gages,  was  furniihed  before  ajiy 
\  other ;  roads  which  pafs  from  one  frontier  to  the  other  of  Navarre.  It  is  known  that 
one  of  the  roads  which  lead  from  France  to  Spain  is  that  from  the  French  or  lower  Na- 
varre to  the  upper.  This  journey  is  begun  on  horfeback,  or  on  a  mule,  at  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Port,  a  fmall  town,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  that  very  fteep  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees 
called  Altovizar ;  it  takes  two  or  three  hours  to  clear  it  and  reach  Roncevalles,  fituated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Pyrenees.  Roncevalles,  a  name  famous  in  ro- 
,  mance  and  fabulous  hiftory,  is  at  prefent  no  more  than  a  village,  containing  fome  tole- 
rable inns  and  a  monaftery  of  regular  canons. 

Thence  to  Pampeluna  is  fix  leagues  of  excellent  road  through  deep  vallies,  and  ra- 
ther lofty  mountains,  both  partly  covered  with  wood.  On  the  way  you  have  the  val- 
ley of  Baftan  on  the  left,  which  up  to  the  prefent  day  has  been  the  theatre  of  continual 
quarrels  between  the  borderers.  After  traverfing  the  valley  it  may  readily  be  confi- 
dered  a  proper  apple  of  difcord.  It  is  five  or  fix  leagues  in  diameter.  The  Bidaflba 
has  its  fource  therein ;  it  does  not  produce  much  corn,  but  abounds  in  fruit, and  maize, 
,  and  its  meadows  are  covered  with  fheep. 

Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  Spanifh  Navarre,  and  refidence  of  its  governor  and  vice- 
roy, is  built  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Arga.  It  contains  but  three 
thoufand  houfes  at  prefent ;  it  is  protected  by  a  citadel  and  a  fort,  and  in  1795  prepa- 
rations were  made  there  to  refill  our  Yi&orious  arms.  The  fix  leagues  from  Pampe-  ' 
luna  to  Tafala  traverfes  a  rich  and  well  peopled  country.  The  diftance  from  Tafala.to 
Tudela  is  eleven  leagues,  the  fix  lad  of  which  is  alfo  through  a  well  cultivated  country, 
if  the  Bardena  del  Rey  be  excepted,  an  uncultivated  diftrift,  but  which  furnifhes  excel- 
lent paftures. 

Tudela,  a  great  league  from  the  frontiers  of  Arragon,  is  a  middling-fized  town,  to- 
lerably well  built.  At  the  extremity  of  the  wide  ftreet^which  interfedte  it  lengthways, 
is  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  Ebro ;  when  you  have  crofled  this  bridge,  the  fuperb  road 
of  feventeen  leagues  to  Pampeluna  begins.  The  territory- of  Tudela,  known  only  for 
the  production  of  its  red  wine,  is  adapted  to  all  fpecies  of  cultivation ;  but  the  mifcoi*- 
ceived  cupidity  of  the  rich  proprietors  to  whom  it  belongs,  has  confecrated  it  to  the  folt 
vol.  v.  4  b  culture 
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culture  of  the  vine.  Peralta,  which  furnifhcs.a  wine  of  fome  celebrity,  is  a  few  leagues 
diftant  from  Tudela,  pretty  near  the  road  to  Pampeluna. 

1  The  kingdom  of  Navarre,  taken  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  from  John  D'Albret,  forms 
a  diflmft  province,  the  fame  as  Bifcay,  which  preferves  its  cuftoms,  privileges,  and  fepa-» 
rate  tribunal,  and  is  looked  upon  in  many  refpetts  as  beyond  the  frontiers.  The  greater 
part  of  foreign  merchandize  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  not  being  examined  until  its  ar- 
rival at  Agrcda^  the  firft  cuftom-houfe  of  Caftile  towards  Navarre. 

But  let  us  re-enter  Arragon,  and  leave  its  canal,  which,  even  as  it  is,  deferves  the 
admiration  of  all  perfons  converfant  in  ufeful  and  folid  works,  and  of  every  friend  to  the 
public  good.  Were  it  never  to  be  completed,  enough  has  been  done  to  immortalize 
the  name  of  Don  Ramon  Pignateili,  who,  in  defpite  of  the  double  title  he  poflefTed  to  be 
inactive,  that  of  his  rank  in  the  church,  and  that  of  his  illuftrious  origin  ;  in  defpite  of 
intrigue,  and  the  coolnefs  of  the  court,  was  one  of  the  moft  diligent,  moll  enlightened, 
and  moft  eftimable  men  in  Spain  #. 

SaragofTa  is  oh  one  of  the  roads  from  Madrid  to  Barcelona ;  but  this  road  is  one  of 
theworft  in  Spain,  and  gives  no  very  favourable  idea  either  of  Arragon  or  Catalonia. 
In  particular,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  deftitute  or  hideous,  than  a  great  part  of 
the  country  you  pafs  over  from  Villafranca,  at  which  place  you  lofe  fight  of  Saragoffa, 
to  two  leagues  beyond  the  wretched  borough  of  Fraga,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cinea,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  lleep  and  a  1  moft  impaffable  mountain,  which  you  have  to  crofs 
before  you  reach  Lerida.  Pafling  Villafranca  you  arrive  at  the  Ventu  de  San  Lucia,  the 
moft  difgufting  inn  in  Spain.  Thence  pafling  through  the  borough  of  Bujaraloz,  the 
miferable  village  of  Candafnos  prefents  kfelf,  feparated  from  Fraga  by  five  leagues  of 
the  moft  frightful  country.  Catalonia  begins  on  the  other  fide  of  Fraga.  Lerida  is 
at  about  the  fame  diftance ;  but  in  another  part  I  (hall  fpeak  of  this  important  town,  and 
the  twenty  leagues  of  road  between  it  and  Barcelona. 

In  the  interim,  let  us  proceed  to  the  fouth  of  Spain,  beginning  with  the  elegant  red- 
dence  of  Aranjuez. 

*  * 

Chap.  Ul.—Defcrip1ion  of  Aranjuez. 

THE  road  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez  is  one  of  the  fined,  and  kept  in  the  beft  order  of 
any  in  Europe.  You  fe.e  before  you  the  broad  and  long  bridge  leading  to  Toledo,  a 
maffive  ftru&ure,  whofe  parapets  are  loaded  with  ill-chofen  ornaments.  When  the 
Manzanares  is  very  low  the  bridge  may  be  avoided,  (which  faves  a  quarter  of  a  league,} 
by  crofling,  over  a  fmall  bridge,  the  canal  intended  to  join  this  fmall  river  with  the  Ta- 
gus,  and  which,  begun  under  the  adminiftration  of  M.  de  Grimaldi,  was  given  up  for 
want  of  funds,  after  it  had  proceeded  about  three  leagues,  and  for  want  of  fuch  perfons 
as  Don  Ramon  Pignateili,  worthies  very  rare  in  Spain.  The  only  revenue  derived 
from  it  is  the  prqduce  of  a  few  mills ;  and  this  is  abforbed  by  the  repair  of  bridges, 
fluices,  and  the  falaries  of  perfons  employed.     For  in  almoft  every  part,  fcarcely  is  an 

*  After  the  death  of  Don  Ramon  Pignateili,  the  Count  de  Soflago,  individually  interefted  in  the  canal 
of  Arragon,  was  nominated  nd  interim 'tn  the  fnpciintendance  thereof.  This  office  was  afterwards  dele- 
gated to  the  dire&ors-general  of  bridges  at  Madrid.  It  is  not  likely  that,  under  tbc  management  of  a  body 
diltarit  from. the  fpot,  and  whofe  attention  is  occupied  by  fo  many  other  concerns,  the  canal  (howld  attain 
perfection.  At  prefem  it  is  employed  either  for  navigation  or  irrigation,  only  from  Tudela  to  a  league 
beyond  SaragofTa. 

eftablifli. 
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eftablifhment  begun,  before  the  expences  of  fupporting  it  are  as  confiderable  as  if  it 
were  completed. 

The  Manzanares  is  fordable  a  little  beyond,  and  on  the  other  fide  begins  the  fine 
road  of  Aranjuez,  whgnce  are  feen  different  groups  of  olive-trees.  After  having  jour- 
neyed fix  leagues,  on  a  very  ftraight  and  evea  road,  you  defcend  to  the  charming  valley 
of  Aranjuez.  The  Xarama,  which  you  crofs  over  a  very  fine  ft  one  bridge,-  runs  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  by  which  the  river  is  formed,  to  the  north.  As  fooh  as  you  arrive  in 
this  valley,  the  dry  and  naked  plains  of  Caftile  difappear,  and  you  perceive  a  change  both 
of  foil  and  cliriiate ;  here  you  travel  in  the  fhade  of  lofty  trees,  ami  diftinguifh  the  noife 
of  cafcades  and  the  murmur  of  rivulets.  The  meadows  are  enamelled  with  flowers, 
and  the  paftures  difplay  the  moft  lively  and  variegated  colours*  Vegetation  appears  in 
all  its  richnefs,  and  befpeaks  the  neighbouring  rrverr  which,  with  its  beneficent  waters, 
fertiiifes  and  vivifies  the  landfcape.  The  Tagus,  which  enters  the  valley  at  the  eaft 
end,  runs  in  meanders  for  two  leagues,  and,  after  having  reflefted  the  images  of  the 
moft  beautiful  plantations,  joins  the  Xarama. 

The  embellifhmenfs  of  Aranjuez  are  modern.  The  firft  Spanifh  monarch  who  re- 
fided  there  for  any  confiderable  length  of  time  was  Charles  V.  He  began  to  build  the 
palace  which  his  fucceflbrs  inhabit,  and  to  which  Ferdinand  VI.  and  Charles  III.  have 
each  add^d  a  wing.  In  this  new  form,  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  very  agreeable 
country-houfe  than  a  royal  manfion*  The  Tagus,  which  runs  in  a  right  line  to  the 
eaftern  front,  glides  by  the  ^parterre,  and  forms  almoft  under  the  windows  an  artificial 
cafcade. 

A  fmall  arm  of  the  river  efcapes  at  the  cafcade,  and  fo  clofely  waflies  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  that  from  the  terrace  the  monarch  may  take  the  diverfion  of  fiftiing.  This  arm 
afterwards  rejoins  the  river,  and  thus. forms  a  pleafant  ifland,  whfch  is  a  vaft  garden  of 
an  irregular  form,  in  which  there  is  conftaftt  fhade  and  frefh  air  at  all  times.  .Wander- 
ing amid  the  labyrinth  of  the  winding  walks,  one  enjoys  the  luxury  and  calm  of  na- 
ture, and  may  imagine  one's  felf  far  from  courts,  in  the  midft  of  rural  folitude.  *  Lofty 
trees,  high  walls  of  verdure,  and  fountains  fimply  adorned,  thefe  are  the  ornaments  of 
the  garden  of  the  i/Ie.  Its  magnificence  increafed  would  but  diminifh  its  charms. 
x  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  would  find  fome  difficulty1  in  recognizing,  Aranjuez,  which 
by  the  attention  and  improvements  of  the  two  laft  kings  has  been  rendered  one  of  the 
moft  pleafing  palaces  in  Europe.  The  principal  alleys,  that  efpecially  of  the  Calk  de 
la  Reyna,  which  is  the  favourite  walk,  of  the  court,  were  planted  long  before  their  time. 
The  height  of  the  trees,  their  enormous  trunks  and  thick  foliage,  atteft  their  antiquity 
and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  which  they  have  fiourifhed  for  many  centuries.  But  thefe 
are  not  the  only  ornaments  of  the  valley  of  Aranjuez.  Under  Ferdinand  VI.  this  pa- 
lace confifted  of  little  elfe  than  the  caftle.  A  few  poor  houfes  fcattered  over  uneven 
and  rugged  ground  at  fome  diftance  from  the  royal  habitation,  ferved  to  lodge  ambaf- 
fadors  and  the  nobles  and  gentry  who  followed  the  court.  Thefe  huts  have  been  re- 
placed by  regular  and  elegantly  fimple  buildings.  The  principal  ftreets  are  {haded  by 
two  rows  of  trees,  watered  by  a.  running  ftream,  they  are  all  built  in  a  ftraight  line  and 
very  wide,  perhaps  too  wide  for  the  height \>f  the  houfe%  and  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
The  plan,  after  which  the  new  village  of  Aranjuez  is  built,  was  given  by  the  Marquis 
of  Grimaldi,  who,  before  he  became  ambaffador  to  France  and  firft  minifter  to  His  Ca- 
tholic Majefty,  had  refided  at  the  Hague  as  his  reprefentative,  whence  he  gathered  the 
idea  of  eftablifhing  a  Dutch  town  in  the  centre  of  Caftile. 

The  village  is  feparated  from  the  caftle  by  a  large  but  irregular  fquare,  adorned  by 
a  fountain.     Charles  III.  conftru&ed  a  portico,  which  almoft  entirely  proceeds  from 
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the  end  of  one  of  the  principal  ftreets,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  inclofure  of  the  fquare, 
joins  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  palace- 
It  would  require  too  much  time  to  condutt  the  reader  through  all  the  fine  planta* 
tions  of  Aranjuez ;  1  fhall  fpeak  only  of  the  principal.  Arriving  from  Madrid  we  crofs 
a  circular  fpace  called  Las  doce  calks ,  from  twelve  allies  which  there  terminate.  One 
of  tfie  allies  leads  to  the  entrance  of  Las  Huertas,  a  large  orchard,  in  which  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  aftonifhing  fertility  of  the  foil  of  Aranjuez.  If  the  traveller  wifhes  to 
fee  more  rich  cultivation,  and  on  a  larger  fcale,  he  mud  take  the  road  to'  Toledo  and 
crofs  the  Campo  Flamenc'oy  which  undoubtedly  takes  its  name  from  the  refemblance  it 
bears  to  the  delightful  fields  of  Flanders.  The  Cortijo  is  alfo  worthy  of  his  particular 
attention.  This  is  a  large  expanfe  clofed  by  a  latticed  barrier,  within  which  the  foil, 
cultivated  with  particular  care,  ufuriouily  repays  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman,  and 
the  attention  of  the  King,  who  has  caufed  it  to  be  planted  with  vine-fuckers  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  kingdom. 

Laftly,  the  Huerta  de  Vakntia  prefents  the  traveller  with  various  new  and  fuccefsful 
modes  of  cultivation,  and  gives  him  a  p leafing  idea  of  that  kingdom.  Befides  fields  of 
flax,  vineyards,  and  artificial  meadows,  there  are  mulberry  plantations,  and  a  building 
confecrtted  to  the  produce  of  filk-worms.  But  the  Calle  de  la  Reyna,  which  forms  the 
angle  of  the  plantations  of  Aranjuez,  is  that  which  is  mod  known  and  remarkable  in 
them.  Its  direction,  for  about  half  a  league,  is  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  its  termination  at 
the  foot  of  a  ftone  bridge  thrown  over  the  Tagus.  It  is  renewed  on  the  other  fide, 
continues  to  much  the  fame  diftance,  and  again  terminates  with  a  bridge  over  the  fame  - 
river,  the  windings  of  which  can  only  be  feized  by  the  imagination,  as  it  ftrays  through 
a  valley  {haded  with  groves  of  high  trees  and  trellifes,  which  at  intervals  conceal  its 
courfe.  Behind  one  of  thefe  thick  curtains  a  cafcade  is  heard  at  a  great  diftance,  the 
noife  of  which  alone  difturbs  the  tranquillity  of  this  folitude.  The  intention  of  it  is  to 
carry  off  a  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Tagus.  The  branch  of  this  river  thus  turned  from 
its  bed,  runs  in  a  made  channel  through  a  deep  ditch,  and  proceeds  to  water  part  of  tt^p 
plantations  of  Aranjuez,  and  fupply  the  neceffities  of  its  inhabitants.  But  (hades  and 
verdure  of  a  fudden  ceafe,  nothing  now  is  feen  before  you  but  hills  piled  on  each  other, 
which  clofe  the  valley,  and  whofe  afpeft  it  has  been  the  work  of  art  to  conceal,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  deadening  effect  it  would  otherwife  have  on  the  landfcape.  At  the  foot 
of  thefe  hills  are  {tables  of  breeding  mares,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  which 
the  breed  of  Spanifh  horfes  is  £1  ill  preferred  in  all  its  ancient  beauty.  The  building  has 
for  inscription  *,  Vento  gravidas  ex  prole  put aris.  The  fwiftnefs  of  the  horfes  bred  here 
juftifies  the  infeription. 

The  King  attaches  great  importance  to  the  profperity  of  the  breed  of  Aranjuez ;  not- 
withstanding this  the  embarraffments  confequent  on  war  fufpended  the  attention  requi- 
fite  to  fuch  an  eftablifhment.  But  in  1 796  a  council  was  formed  exclufively  charged 
with  this  tafk,  under  the  title  of  Supreme  Junta  of  Equitation.  The  breeding  ftud  of 
Aranjuez  confifts  at  prefent  of  four  hundred  mares,  and  twenty  ftallions.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  is  particularly  attached  to  whatever  relates  to  the 
cavalry,  maintains  himfelf  eighteen  ftallions,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  mares.  Aranjuez 
poffefles  likewifea  breed  of  mules ;  for  thefe  beads,  of  mean  appearance  it  is  true,  but 
extremely  ferviceable  and  beautiful  of  their  kind,  are  not  to  be  fcouted  entirely.  There 
are  therefore  eighteen  ftallion  affes,  and  three  hundred  mares  kept  on  the  fame  eftablilh- 
ment,  as  their  more  elegantly  formed  rivals. 

•  By  their  progeny  you  migbt  deem  them  impregnate  by  the  winds. 

Leaving 
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Leaving  this  eftablifliment  on  the  left,  you  re-enter  the  grand  rows  of  trees  which 
end  at  La  Calle  de  la  Reyna  (Queen's-ftreet).  ^  / 

The  high  trees,  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  are  not  the  only  ornaments  of  this*  alley. 
On  the  right  it  is  edged  with  copfes,  which  render  its  regularity  more  agreeable.  Here 
(kipped  along  or  grazed  the  numerous  herds  of  deer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  which 
have  been  deftroyed  by  his  fucceffor. 

But  the  garden  of  the  Primavera,  or  the  fpring,  is  the  greateft  ornament  of  the  Calle 
de  la  Reyna,  Under  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  it  extended  no  more  than  athoufand 
paces  along  the  Calle  de  la  Reyna.     Charles  IV.  continued  it  as  far  as  to  the  Tagus. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  delightful  than  this  garden  during  the  feafon  of  which 
it  bears  the  name.  Here  the  fertility  of  the  foil  of  the  valley  appears  in  all  its  richnefs. 
Ufeful  culture  is  not  forgot.  Flowers,  vegetables,  fruit  of  every  kind  flourifli  in  per- 
fection. Groves  yield  hofpitable  fhelter  againft  the  noontide  heat.  Copfes  of  odorife- 
rous fhrubs  perfume  the  morning  air,  and  the  balmy  vapours  they  exhale  decline  again  / 
at  fun-fet  to  charm  at  the  evening  walk.  Seventeen  years  ago,  all  the  ground  between  """ 
the  inclofure  of  the  garden  and  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  was  uncultivated,  and  over- 
grown with  noxious  weeds.  His  prefent  Majefty,  then  Prince  of  Afturias,  by  his  tafle 
and  attention,  converted  this  into  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  parts  of  the  valley.  He  or- 
dered fome  ufeiefs  trees,  which  (haded  this  fertile  fpot,  to  be  cut  down ;  grafs  plats, 
lhrubberies,  and  parterres  have  fucceeded  them,  and  paths  wind  acrofs  this  new  treafure 
of  vegetation.  In  the  interval  between  fpring  to  fpring  a  vaft  garden  was  produced,  in- 
finitely varied  in  its  form  as  well  as  productions. 

A  little  dock  yard  is  contrived  within  its  inclofure,  and  communicates  by  an  eafy  de- 
fcent  with  the  Tagus.  In  this  yard  are  carried  on  the  works  of  a  navy  in  miniature, 
which  has  its  builders,  failors,  and  veffels.  Farther  on  .is  a  kind  of  port,  defended  by 
a  proportionate  battery.  There  are  likewife  little  veffels  elegantly  decorated,  the  guns 
of  which  reply  to  the  artillery  of  the  port.  The  noife  of  their  cannon,  the  huzzas  of 
the  failors,  and  thedifplay  of  the  flags  and  dreamers,  induce  the  fpe&ators  to  imagine 
Aemfelves  prefent  at  the  games  of  Neptune  and  Mars.  Happy  were  men,  if  every  where 
content  wit;h  fuch.mimickry  ;  if  a  thirft  after  fame  and  riches  no  longer  converted  into 
means  of  deft  ruction  the  properties  of  elements  which  nature  intended  perhaps  but  for 
their  pleafures !  -  .        -  -  - 

Every  country  amufement  may  be  enjoyed  at  Aranjuez  ;  hunting,  fifliing,  walking. 
Walks  are  no  where  more  varied,  more  commodious,  more  agreeable;  whether  with 
a  book  you  wander  through  the  lhrubberies,  qr  thread  the  long  alleys  on  horfeback  or 
in  a  carriage. 

Formerly  the  deer  there  forgot  their  timidity,  and  in  company  with  wild  boars,  were 
met  with  in  the  ftreets.     They  might  have  been  taken  for  domeftic  animals. 

The  buffalos  brought  thither  from  Naples  are  fubftituted  for  oxen,  as  working  cattle. 
I  even  faw  camels  patiently  apply  their  robuft  ftrength  to  hard  labour,  but  they  were 
unable  long  to  refill  the  influence  of  a  foreign  climate.  At  the  fame  time,  two  zebras 
grazed  in  a  meadow  near  the  high  road,  as  alfo  two  guanacos,  which  feemed  as  per- 
fectly at  their  eafe  as  in  their  own  country ;  whilft  an  elephant  calmly  moved  his  un- 
wieldy frame  along,  without  being  in  the  lead  difcompofed  by  the  crowds  of  people, 
whom  curiofity  brought  about  him.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  Sovereigns  (hould  openly 
expofe  the  foreign  animals  which  they  crowd  together  in  their  menageries.  Thefe  mag- 
nificent prifons  accufe  man  of  tyranny  without  proving  his  power.  The  Kings  of  Spain 
are  at  lead  devoid  of  this  reproachful  magnificence.  In  the  gardens  of  Buen  Retiro 
they  have  lions  (hut  up  in  fmall  buildings,  whence  fometimes  their  threatening  roar  is 
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l:card.     They  have  a  beautiful  prefgrve  of  pheafants  in  the  interior  of  the  gardens  of 
Saint  lldefonfo.     But  no  where  have  they,  properly  fpeaking,  a  menagerie. 

Thofe  which  more  efpecially  contribute  to  the  embellifhment  of  Aranjuez  are  horfc?* 
There  they  have  room  to  difplay  all  the  beauty  of  their  motions  and  their  fpeed.  Thither 
.the  King  occafionally  brings  the  magnificent  fets  with  which  his  ftuds  fupply  him. 

Formerly  the  Calle  de  la  Reyna  was  the  courfe  where  horfes  from  Barbary  difplayed 
their  fwiftnefs,  and  each  had  his  partifans  among  the  courtiers,  who  betted  on  his  head. 

The  reigning  monarch,  then  Prince  of  Afturias,  fubftituted  infleadof  thefe,  games, « 
called  Parcjas.  A  fquadron  was  formed  of  four  abreaft  and  twelve  deep.  The  files 
were  commanded  by  himfelf,  one  of  his  two  brothers,  and  one  of  the  principal  perfons 
of  the  court,  each  with  a  diftinguifhing  colour.  The  forty-eight  cavaliers  were  all 
clothed  and  accoutred  in  the  ancient  -Spanifh  manner,  a  uniform  advantageoufly  calcu- 
lated to  give  to  the  whole  a  military  and  antique  appearance,  and  to  carry  back  the 
actors  to  the  age  of  their  anceftors.  They  were  looked  upon  with  all  that  interefl 
which  the  image  of  things  pad  generally  excites,  as  they  advanced  in  column  on  one  of 
the  large  courts  of  the  caftle  to  the  found  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  preceded  by 
running  footmen,  and  led-horfes  richly  caparifoned,  all  at  once  dividing,  galloping  away 
from  each  other,  then  again  approaching,  now  at  full  fpeed  round  the  arena,  and  now 
eroding  it  diagonally,  thus  difplay  ing  all  the  grace  of  their  beautiful  racers.  This  cold, 
this  feeble  reprefentation  of  the  ancient  tournaments,  reminded  the  fpe&ators  of  thofe 
regretted  feftivals  at  which,  under  the  eyes  of  the  fovereigns,  and  beauties  of  the  age, 
the  knights  obeyed  the  double  impulfe  of  love  and  fame,  and  obtained  in  the  fufFrages 
of  thofe  \tho  reigned  over  their  hearts  an  ineftimable  recompence  for  their  courage  and 
addrds.  And  in  order  even  to  make  the  moft  devoted  courtifans  take  any  pleafure  in 
this  modern  dancer  of  centaurs',  it  was  neceflary  that  the  fons  of  their  King,  for  whofe 
amnfement  it  was  eftablifhed,  fhould  be  co-aftors  in  the  arena. 

The  King  for  fome  years  back  has  laid  afide  this  amufement,  and  adopted  others  more 
conformable  to  his  tafte.  One  that  appears  to  be  moftpleafing  to  him,  is  to  attend  tiy* 
trying  of  artillery  in  the  Huerta  de  Valentin^  the  noife  of  which  difturbs  the  calm  of  this 
charming  refideace,  more  frequently  than  is  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  or  thofe  of  effemi- 
nate manners. 

But  he  particularly  delights  in  embellifhing  his  garden,  a  part  of  which  is  now  fur- 
rounded  by  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  A  fort  of  pond  has  been  made  here,  in  the  midft 
of  which  is  eredled  a  kiolk,  a  fmall  Greek  temple,  and  on  a  heap  of  rough  (tones,  or  rather 
a  rock,  is  an  Apollo  in  marble.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  barge  in  the  Chinefe 
tafte,  fitted  up  for  navigating  this  artificial  lake ;  whunfical  union  of  irrelevant  objects, 
the  triviality  of  which  is  ftrikjng,  notwithftanding  expenfive  decorations!  But  nature 
here  has  done  fo  much ;  Bovvers,  exotic  plants  -are  found  in  fuch  plenty  ;'  foreign 
trees,  the  mod  lingular  and  beautiful,  and  particularly  long  rows  of  weeping  willows 
and  catalpas  fucceed  here  fo  well,-  and  yield  fo  cool  a  (hade  ;  fo  many  means  of  watering 
fuch  a  variety  of  profpefts  in  defpight  of  the  evenners  of  the  ground  exift  here,  that  the 
garden  of  Aranjuez  forms,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  promenades  in  Eu- 
rope. The  tribute  which  thus  I  pay  is  due  to  this  fpot  in  return  for  the  delightful  hours 
that  I  have  pafled  under  its  leafy  fhades,  as  wandering  through  its  mazes  of  flowers  and 
verdure,  I  diverted  my. mind  from  the  cares  of  a  troubletome  negotiation  with  the  en- 
joy meg  t  of  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  nezv  and  the  old  world. 

The  new  palace  and  other  edifices  are  of  a  pleafing  form,  void  of  magnificence.  The 
royal  apartments  in  the  reign  of'  Charles  III.  contained  few  paintings  of  value.  They 
have  however  lately  been  much  enriched  by  the  fporls  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  and  contaiw  now 
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more  than  four  hundred  paintings,  among  which  fome  by  Gutdo,  G'uercino,  Lanfranc* 
Pouflin,  &c.  The  new  chapel  of  the  caflle  is  of  a  good  flyle.  Sculpture  and  gilding  are 
therein  diftributed  with  tafte,  without  profufion^  and  a  few  pieces  by  Mengs  contribute 
not  a  little  to  its  decoration. 

Aranjuez  contains  three  churches.  The  moft  recent  is  that  of  the  convent  of  Fran- 
cifcans,  called  St.  Pafchal,  and  was  founded  by  the  coftfeflbr  of  Charles  III.  in  the  moft" 
elevated  fpot  of  the  whole  refidence.  I  remarked3  in  the  veftibule  of  this  convent,  pious 
ftanzas  of  a  fingular  kind. 

Oppofite  to  this  church  is  a  royal  hofpital,  extremely  well  placed  and  worthy  of  no^- 
tice  for  the  afliftance  of  every  defcription  afforded  through  its  means  to  the  fick. 

Sicknefs  is  very  prevalent  in  this  abode  of  Aranjuez,  in  other  refpefts  fo  engaging. 
As  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  moderate,  every  thing  about  the  palace  charms  - 
the  fenfes,  and  the  happinefs  of  exiftence  is  perfeftly  enjoyed  ;  but  foon  as  the  violent 
heats  offummer  begin,  when  the  fcorching  air,  fhut  in  by  the  valley,- is  loaded  with" 
exhalations  from  a  flow  and  muddy  river,  and  with  nitrous  vapours  drawn  by  the  fun 
from  the  hills  between  which  the  Tagus  runs,  this  valley  of  Tempe  becomesa  pernicious* 
abode,  "  capable cTenrichir  en  un  jour  I' Acheron*.*9  The  inhabitants  withdraw  fronx 
it,  and  feek,  upon  the  neighbouring  heights,' particularly  at  Ocanna,  a  more  wholefome 
atmofphere.  Aranjuez,  which,  during  the  month  of  May  and  half  of  June,  contains 
about  ten  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  refort  of  thofe  who  wifh  either  for  health  or 
pleafure,  becomes  a  defert  exclufively  inhabited  by  wild  boars  and  deer.  Few  perfons 
remain  there,  except  thofe  who  are  attached  to  it  either  by  profeffion  or  poverty. 

Formerly  the  King  did  not  ufe  to  repair  hither  until  after  Eafter,  and  remained  until', 
the  end  of  June.  The  new  court,  which  prefers  Aranjuez  to  all  its  refidencies,  now  goes- 
there  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  January. 

Aranjuez  is  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz.  I  fhall  now  trace  it  in  company 
with  my  reader. 

Chap.  IV. — Road  from  Aranjuez  to  Cadiz. — La  Mancha. — Colonies  ofMorma. — Baytou  . 

—Anduxar. — Cordova.— The  kingdom  of  Granada. 

IT  is  only  fihce  1785  that  it  has  been  pofTible  to  travel  poft  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz. 
Until  then  this  rapde  of  travelling  was  utterly  unknown  in  Spain,  excepting  on  the  road 
from  the  capital  to  the  refidence  of  the  court,at  the  time  t« 

.  Two  leagues  from  Aranjuez  you  meet  firft  with  the  little  town  of  Ocana,  remarkable 
for  its  fchool  of  cavalry,,  which,  under*  the  aufpices  of  General  Ricardos,  has  been  for 
thefe  feveral.  years  inaftateof  profperity.  ■  '  > 

-  On  leaving  Ocana  the  eye  takes  in  a  vaft  plain  perfectly  flat*  the  firft  fpecimen  of  La 
Mancha.  Next  fucceeds  Guardia,  which,  if  the  church  be  excepted,  appears  a  heap  of 
ruins ;  afterwards  Tembleque,  a  town  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  houfes,  not  deftitute 
of  induftry.  Some  little  faltpetre  is  extra&ed  from  J  he  ground  about  it,  no  embellilh* 
ment  to  its  neighbourhood,  Tembleque  has  a  tolerably  pleafant  promenade,  an  invaluable 
property  in  the  arid  plains  of  La  Mancha. 

•  Capable  of  enriching  in  one  day  the  ferryman  of  licll. 

.+  Within  thefe  few  years  a  traveller  may  go  poft  in  feveral  different  directions,  particularly  from  Madrid 
to  Cadiz,  in  fmall  chaifes,  which  arc  fmnifhed  by  the  polh-maflers,  although  thecuHom  of  travelling  in  cache's 
de  collertu,  drawn  by  frx  mules*  be  Mill  prevalent  .as  well  as  in  cahfbes  drawn  by  two.  There  is  a  cheaper 
mode  of  traveling  on  the  back  of  a,mulc  preceded  by  the  garde  on  foot,  or  with  meffengers  called  ordinarios% 
who  go  at  ftated  periods  from  one  great  town  to  another,  but  in  Spain,  properly  fpeaking,  thcte  is  cottage* 
that  between  Bayonne«and  Madtid  being  difcontinucd* 
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The  following  poft-houfe  is  one  (landing  by  itfelf,  called  Canada  de  la  Higuera,  the 
mod  miferable  inn  bn  the  road. 

Two  leagues  farther  is  Madridejos,  a  pretty  village,  on  leaving  which  one  is  agreeably 
furprized  to  find,  in  the  midft  of  plains  totally  deprived  of  verdure,  a  row  of  white  elms, 
fome  garden  grounds,  and  a  few  tufts  of  trees,  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vajto* 

At  the  end  of  three  leagues  of  perfectly  level  and  unvaried  country,  you  arrive  at 
Puerto  LapichC)  a  fmall  village  at  the  foot  of  two  hills,  near  which  Don  Quixote,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  equipped  himfelf  as  a  knight. 

At  Villalta  coarfe  cotton  cloths  are  fabricated.  Before  you  arrive  there,  you  crofs 
a  long  and  narrow  (lone  bridge,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a  large  pool  of  (landing  water 
covered  with  marfliy  plants.  This  fpecies  of  tnorafs  is  the  river  Guadiana,  which,  at  fome 
diftance  thence,  hides  under  ground  its  lazy  waves  entirely,  and  re-appears  afterwards 
at  a  place  called  Los  ojos  de  Guadiana,  traverfes  Eftremadura  and  a  part  of  Portugal,  and 
then  falls  into  the  fea,  dividing  the  latter  kingdom  from  Spain. 

Five  great  leagues  feparate  Villalta  from  Ma^anares,  one  of  the  largeft  towns  of  La 
Mancha,  and  one  of  the  principal  quarters  of  the  carabineers ;  and  where  to  counter- 
balance the  abundance  which  they  fpread  throughout  the  diflrid,  they  are  rather  too  prone 
to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  fetting  good  manners  at  defiance. 

The  wine  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma^anares  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Yal  de  penas, 
another  town  four  leagues  diftant.  The  whole,  of  this  diftridt  is  the  true  country  for 
good  La  Mancha  wine.  It  is  of  two  forts.  The  firft  of  a  deep  ruby  tint,  poffefles  more 
body  and  (trength  than  any  of  our  wines,  if  thofe  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  Rouf- 
fillon  be  excepted ;  but  there  is  little  free  from  a  tafte  of  pitch,  which  it  contrails  from 
the  veffels  in  which  it  is  cuftomarily  kept.  The  white  wine  is  lefs  common  than  red. 
Its  tint  approaches  that  of  Champagne,  but  it  is  fomewhat  rough.  It  is  exported  to 
England  and  America.    The  red  wine  is  moftly  confumed  at  home. 

Santa  Cruz,  two  leagues  beyond  Manfanares,  is  the  chief  of  the  eftates  of  that  grandee 
of  Spain,  who  is  grand  mafter  of  the  King's  houfehold,  and  governor  of  the  Prince  of 
Afturias.    After  this,  you  arrive  at  the  fmall  village  of  Almoradid,  where  the  immenfe 
-plains  of  La  Mancha  terminate  fouthward. 

Perhaps  all  Europe  does  not  contain  a  diftrift  more  level  than  that  which  one  has  to 
pafs  oyer  fbr-two-and-twenty  wearifome  leagues  from  Tembleque  to  Almoradid.  No- 
thing  can  be  more  monotonous  than  the  profpedt  of  this  immenfe  horizon.  During 
two  or  three  hours  travelling  not  one  fingle  habitation  exifts  on  which  to  reft  the  eye j  it 
wanders  over  vaft  fields  not  in  the  higheft  (late  of  cultivation,  although  nothing  but  the 
exceffive  drought  prevents  a  difplay  of  the  excellence  of  the  foil.  Some  ftraggling 
plantations  of  olive-trees,  planted  at  great  diftances  apart,  interrupt  at  times  the  uni- 
formity that  reigns  through  the  country. 

This  province  however  is  not  throughout  its  whole  extent  fo  even  as  that  from  Ma- 
drid to  Cadiz.  To  the  weft  of  Tembleque  and  Madridejos,  are  large  valleys,  lefs  bare 
than  its  plains.  Charles  III.  was  accuftomed  to  go  every  other  year  to  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Yvenes,  a  village  fituated  twelve  leagues  from  Aranjuez.  It  commands  a  large 
and  beautiful  valley  in  which  are  olive  plants  in  profufion,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  rifes, 
above  a  chain  of  hills,  the  old  caftle  of  Confuegra.  The  town  of  that  name,  of  fifteen 
hundred  houfes,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  caftle.  It  belongs  to  the  grand  priory  of  Malta, 
which  was  held  by  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel.  This  prince,  who  will  long  be  regretted  in 
Spain,  who  loyed  the  arts  and  his  country,  delighted  in  embellifhing  the  environs  of 
Confuegra. 
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La  Mancha,  fo  well  known  by  its  wines,  fo  much  better  by  the  exploits  Qf  Don  Quixote, 
whofe  hiftorian  was  as  correft  asa  geographer,  as  faithful  as  a  delineator  of  the  manners  of 
this  part  of  Spain ;  La  Mancha  contains  many  places  more  remarkable  than  thofe  cele- 
brated by  Cervantes.  CiudadReal  is  its  capital.  It  was  formerly  the  principal  refidence 
of  the  old  Santa  Hermandad,  previous  to  the  King  St.  Ferdinand  ;  its  objeft  was  to  purge 
the  couiitry  of  the  thieves  with  which  it  was  infefted.  It  has  at  prefent  a  poor-houfe,  which 
it  owes  to  the  humanity  of  the  Archbifliop  of  Toledo,  who  felt  for  the  indigent  part  of  his 
flock  difperfed  throughout  La  Mancha.  It  is  a  fuperb  edifice,  which  in  1790  had  already 
coft  more  than  2,000,000  of  rials.  Almagro,  another  town  of  three  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants, is  in  the  middle  of  a  very  extenfive  plain,  four  leagues  from  Santa  Cruz.  You 
arrive  at  the  former  from  the  latter  place,  palling  over  a  country  entirely  uninhabited 
through  immenfe  paftures.. 

But  let  us  refume  the  road  to  Cactfz.  On  leaving  Almoradid  you  approach  the  S/- 
erra  Morena.  Four-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  order  to  avoid  this  diftrid,  the  dread  of 
travellers,  you  were  accuftomed  to  turn  more  to  the  weft,  in  order  to  reach  the  chain 
of  mountains,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  or  the  black  foreft.  After 
paffing  the  borough  of  Vifo,  one  was  ufed  to  crofs  it  at  the  peril  of  one'js  life  in  one  of  its 
fteepeft  parts,  called  Elpuerto  del  Rey.  LeMaur,  a  Frenchman,  attached  for  a  long  time  to 
the  corps  of  engineers  in  Spain,  was  felefted  in  1779  by  Count  Florida  Blanca  to  make 
this  road,  the  mod  frequented  in  Spain,  at  lead:  paffable.  He  has  fubftituted  for  the  old 
road  one  of  the  fined  in  Europe,  notwithftanding  the  difficulties  oppofed  by  the  nature  of" 
the  ground  it  had  to  traverfe.  He  conftrudted  bridges,  Hopes  fupported  by  mafonry,  and 
walls  high  enough  to  afford  fupport,  flight  ramparts,  Jheltered  by  which  you  drive  fearlefs 
and  without  danger  over  the  brink  of  precipices.  In  this  manner  you  arrive  at  Defpenaper^ 
rosy  a  fpot  at  which  the  rocks  approaching  each  other  feem  difpofed  to  form  a  vault  over 
the  head  of  the  .traveller.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  a  livulet  rufhes  along  with  great 
noife,  the  waters  of  which  are  intended  to  fupply  a  canal  proje&ed  by  this  fkilfui  en- 
gineer. A  little  farther  is  the  poft-houfe  of  Las  Correderas,  furrounded  by  a  group 
of  huts  in  mid  ft  of  the  mountains. 

Hence  with  little  trouble  you  afcend  as  far  as  to  La,  Carolina,  a  town  entirely  modem, 
the  chief  place  of  the  colony  of  La  Sierra  Morena.  The  flourifliing  (late  to  which  it 
.was  carried  by  Don  Pablo  Olavides  did  not  long  continue  after  his  difgrace.  Slight  as 
the  funds  were,  which  were  fet  apart  for  its  maintenance,  they  were  not  exa&ly  paid. 
The  zeal  of  the  parties  diminifhed,  and  the  works  were  interrupted.  The  managers  as 
well  were  too  hafty  in  impofing  taxes  on  the  colonifts,  with  intention  of  proving  to  the 
court,,  that  there  was  a  profpecl  of  the  eftablifliment  reimburfing  in  a  few  years  the  ex- 
pences  of  its  formation.  Sp  many  motives  of  difcouragement  caufed  agriculture  to 
languidly  and  many  families  left  the  colony.  Neverthelefs  in  1785  this  little  capital  and 
its  dependent  hamlets  contained  five  thoufand  and  forty-four  perfons.  The  German 
families,  which  at  firft  were  numerous,  have  partly  difappeared,  and  thofe  who  remain 
have  become  blended  with  the  natives.  For  more  than  ten  years  there  have  been  no 
priefts  who  fpeak  their  language.  But  lately  this  interafting  colony,  an  afjfe&ing  fpeci- 
men  of  the  wonders  of  Which  a  government  is  capable  that  is  fincerely  defirous  of  doing 
good,  continues  to  juftify  its  cares  and  hopes.'  In  order  to  appreciate  duly  the  value  of 
this  creation,  the  fpot  fhould  have  been  previoufly  feen,  when  deftitute  of  inhabitants  and 
wafte.  But  there,  as  is  every  where  the  cafe,  intrigue  and  envy  have  rendered  in  mea- 
fure  abortive  the  fruits  of  genius  and  beneficence. 

Guarroman>  the  firft  ftage  from  La  Carolina,  is  a  town  built  at  the  fame  epoch,  whofe 
inhabitants  continue  to  profper.  You  lsave  the  Sierra  Morena  at  Baylen,  an  ancient 
town,  whofe  diftriflt  can  boaft  one  of  the  fined  breed  of  horfes  in  all  Andalufia. 
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At  about  a  league  from  Baylen  I  remarked  to  the  left  a  large  v:nta  M.  Olavide  ha  t 
ordered  to  begun,  but  fince  his  difgrace  it  has  been  neglected,  as  if  it  hid  been  ftruc'c 
by  the  fame  anathema  as  its-founder. 

You  afterwards  pafs  the  Rumbfar,  over  a  (tone  bridge  $  a  league  farther  on  it  falls  into 
the  Guadalquivir.  From  La  Cafa  del  Rey,  a  folitary  inn  in  the  middle  of  the  woods, 
you  firfl  perceive  the  Guadalquivir,  and  reach  it  at  a  little  di fiance  from  Anduxar.  Jaenf 
the  biftiop  of  which  has  been  the  grand  inquifitor  for  many  years,  and  which  is  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Andalufia,  is  fix  leagues  from  Anduxar.  Many  Roman 
infcriptions  are  feen  here,  which  attefl  its  antiquity.  When  rain  is  not  wanting,  the 
country  between  thefe  two  towns  is  exceedingly  fertile. 

Anduxar  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  mod  ancient  towns  in  Spain,  but  its  unhealthy  po- 
rtion expofes  its  inhabitants  to  maladies,  for  which  in  the  fpontaneous  and  numeroufly 
variegated  produ&ions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  proftrate  before  them,  they  might 
readily  find  a  remedy.  Not  lefs  rich  below  its  furface  than  above  ;  the  entrails  of  An* 
duxa  are  replete  with  veins  of  metal,  minerals,  valuable  marble,  rock  chryftal,  &c.  The 
environs  of  the  town  are  agreeable,  and  foretel  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river.  The 
Guadalquivir  flows  at  fome  diftance  from  its  walls.  From  this  part,  for  a  long  time,  has 
exifted  a  project  for  rendering  it  navigable ;  but  previoufly  it  will  berequifite  to  deftroy 
three  mills,  which  bar  its  courfe  from  fide  to  fide* 

A  ftage  of  three  long  leagues  and  a  .half  brings  you  to  Aldea  del  Rio,  a  large  village 
upon  an  eminence,  on  the  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

Four  leagues  farther  you  arrive  at  El  Carpio,  a  town  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  in* 
habitants,  on  the  left  bank  of  Gadalquivir ;  before  you  arrive  there,  you  difcern  from 
the  road  the  pretty  town  of  Bujalan$a,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a  vaft  plain,  produ&ive  of 
wine,  grain,  and  oil. 

From  this  place  to  ^Cordova  is  five  long  leagues,  one  half  of  which  is  acrofs  a  country 
entirely  ftaked  of  trees,  but  not  barren.  At  about  half  way  you  crofs  the  Guadalquivir 
at  Las  Veritas  de  Alcolea,  over  a  bridge,  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  ftru&ures  on  the  new 
road.  Thence  to  Cordova  the  Guadalquivir  flows  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the  back 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  is.diftinguifhed.  This  long  chain  of  woody  mountains,  of  which 
ou  do  not  lofe  fight  from  your  firfl  entrance  into  Andalufia,  compenfates  for  the  per* 
e&  nudity  of  the  country  you  pafs  through.  One  is  notwithftandirig  in  the  center  of 
that  Bcetica  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which  the  magic  pen  of  Fenelon 
has  made  a  country  of  enchantment,  the  abode  of  happinefs  and  plenty.  Such  in  fa& 
might  modern  Bcetica  become  ;  at  prefent  maugre  the  fineft  climate  in  the  world,  and 
its  mod  valuable  and  numerous  productions,  it  but  excites  regret. 

As  you  approach  Cordova  from  Madrid,  it  poffefles  nothing  (Iriking ;  but  as  you 
proceed  to  it  from  Cadiz,  it  forms  a  femicircular  amphitheatre  on  a  gentle  flope  along 
the  Guadalquivir. 

The  native  place  of  the  two  Senecas,  and  Lucan,  of  Averrhoes,  and  feveral  learned 
Arabs,  and  of  that  great  captain  Gonzalve  de  Cordova,  it  now  contains  nothing  remark* 
able  except  its  cathedral,  one  of  the  mod  curious  monuments  in  Europe.  Formerly  it 
was  a  mofque  begun  by  the  Moorifh  King  Abdarame,  who,  defirous  of  making  it  the 
principal  temple  of  the  Mahometans,  next  to  that  of  Mecca,  adorned  it  with  mod  rare 
magnificence*  Lengthways  it  has  twenty,  nine  naves,  and  in  breadrh  nineteen,  upheld 
by  more  than  a  thoufand  columns,  if  you  include  the  hundred,  which  from  the  interior 
fupport  the  cupola*  The  eye  is  more  furprized  th?n  delighted  at  the  fight  of  a  foreft 
of  columns,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  equalled  throughout,  the  world.  They  are  all 
either  of  marble  of  different  colours,  or  of  jafper,  but  fomewhat  tarnifhed  by  time.  The 
whole  buildings  which  on  the  outfide  prefents  to  the  eye  nothing  but  an  unfhapen  maffive 
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edifice,  is  fix  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  by  four  hundred  and  forty  in  breadth* 
Lengthways  in  one  part,  it  fronts  a,  large  court,  below  which  is  an  ample  vaulted  cif- 
tern.  This  court  has  a  difmal  appearance,  it  is  planted  and  particularly  with  orange 
trees,  whofe  ancient  and  tufted  foliage  ferres  as  an  afylum  to  a  number  of  birds,  and 
(hades  feveral  fountains,  which  diffufe  a  perpetual  cool. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Cordova  in  1236,   St.  Ferdinand  transformed  {his  mbfque 

into  a  cathedral,  which  preferved  its  ancient  form  up  to  the,  time  of  Charles  V.     In 

,  his  time,  and  fince,  it  has  experienced  many  changes,  and  fome  enlargement.     On 

two  fides  of  one  of  its  fixteen  gates,  are  placed  two  milliary  columns,  which  were  dug 

up  in  the  cathedral  itfelf  in  1532. 

Befides  this  edifice  and  a  collegiate  church,  Cbrdova  has  15  churches,  40  convents* 
and  a  number  of  religious  eftablilhments.  Need  we  go  farther  to  look  for  the  origin 
of  its  deftitute  ftate,  and  its  want  of  population  ?  In  fo  fine  a  climate,  in  mid  ft  of  fo  many 
fources  of  profperity,  it  contains  no  more  than  3  5,000  inhabitants.  Formerly  celebrated  for 
its  manufactories  of  filks,  fine  cloths,  &c,  it  has  now  no  other  induftrious  occupations, 
but  a  few  manufactories  of  ribbons,  galoons,  hats,  and  baize.  Its  vicinity  is  the  molt 
produ&ive  in  grain  and  olive  trees  of  all  the  diftrift,  but  one  of  the  moft  naked  in 
Spain.  The  traveller,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  Cordova  without  vifiting  its  breed 
of  horfes,  the  fined  and  bed  attended  to  of  any  in  Andalufia.  The  (tables  pertaining 
to  the  eftablilhment,  which  belong  to  the  King,  contained,  in  1792,  612  horfes  of  alt 
ages,  among  which  2 1  ftallioiis. 

The  Kingdom  of  Cordova  adjoins  that  of  Grenada.  In  going  from  one  capital  to 
the  other  you  crofs  a  great  portion  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  Cordova.  The  moft 
remarkable  places  on  the  way  are  Fernan-nunez9  from  which  one  of  the  late  ambafia* 
dors  to  France  took  his  name,  and  in  which  he  founded  fome  ufeful  eftabltthments ; 
Montllla^  whofe  territory  produces  an  excellent  but  very  dry  vin.de  liqueur,  little  known 
out  of  Spain,  but  highly  efteemed  by  connoiffeurs ;  Baena,  a  t<wn  of  a  thoufand 
houfes;  Alcala  la  Real,  fituated  on  hill,  and  containing  eight  or  nine  thoufand  in* 
habitants ;  and  laftly  Pinos  de  la  Puente  at  the  entrance  of  the  fuperb  plain  of  Grenad?* 
I  did  not  fee  it,  and  (hall  ever  regret  that  I  did  not  fee  this  country,  fo  well  worthy 
•the  curiofity  of  travellers,  in  which  nature  is  at  once  grand  and  pleafing j  in  whicfe 
the  moft  pi&urefque  fcenery  is  found ;  high  mountains  whofe  fummjts  are  eternally 
■covered  with  fnow,  rich  valleys  whofe  frelhnefs  is  proof  againft  the  moft  fcorching  heaf , 
torrents  of  limpid  water,  which  plunge  with  dafhing  noife  from  the  heights  of  precipices, 
and  flow  along  the  meadows  which  theyfertilize,  but  feldom  fweep  with  floods;  this  happy 
country,  which,  under  the  combined  influence  of  a  burning  fun  and  natural  irrigation, 
produces  the  moft  delicious  fruits  of  every  climate  j,  plants  which  feem  to  belong  to  the 
moft  oppofite  zones,  the  hemp  of  the  North  even  growing  beneath  the  (hade  of  the  olive 
.and  the  mulberry.  I  did  not  fee  that  ancient  city,  which  preferves  entire  the  monuments 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  Arabs ;  where  every  thing  recih  to  memory  Htbdia&ive  and 
induftrious  people,  whofe  expulfion  is  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  decline  of  the  arts  * 
in  Spain.  But  this  pifture,  which  I  have  only  (ketch ed,  has  been  painted  in  an  exaft  and 
engaging  manner  by  one  of  my  friends,  now  no  more  {Peyron),  whofe  description  of  the 
kingdom  of  Grenada  is  one  of  the  moft  ifiterefting  parts  of  his  EJfays  on  Spain.  But,  if 
the  reader  be  defiraus  of  appreciating  as  an  architect  the  famous  cathedral  of  Cordova, 
(perhaps  too  much  magnified,)  and  take  a  view  of  that  magnificent  palace  of  the 
Moorifh  Kings  of  Grenada,  Ttnown  by  the  name  of  the  Ahambray  he  may  refer  to 
the  plans  of  thofe  two  monuments  engraved  by  dire&ion  of  the  court- of  Spain  in 
i^Sp,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  national  library  of  France* 
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Shall  we  confine  ourfelves  to  this  firft  fpecimen  of  the  curiofities  of  Spain  ?  .  This- 
kingdom  produces  them  of  every  defcription :  traces  of  the  fojourn  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians (lill  perceptible,  matter-pieces  of  Gothic  archke&ure,  Roman  antiquities,  monu- 
ments of  Moorifti  magnificence,  fcarcely  injured  by  time,  pi&urefque  fpots,  ift  the 
bofom  of  rocks  fantaftically  grouped.  On  the  fummit  of  hoary  mountains,  in  the 
maze  of  vallies,  on  the  banks  of  the  torrents  of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  on  the 
coafts  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  in  the  gardens  and  neigbourhood  of  St. 
Ildefojifo,  within  the  refidence,  about  the  gloomy  palace  of  the  Efcurial,  in  the  chear- 
ful  bafon  of  Aranjucz,  nay  in  a  thoufand  places  of  Spain,  the  pencil  of  the  artiff  is 
invited.  We  have  pifiurefque  travels  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Thefe  give  room  for 
a  defircon  the  part  of  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  and  the  admirers  of  antiquity,  for  (till  ano- 
ther of  this  defcription.  Charles  IV.  might  "render  his  reign  illuftrious  in  fatisfying  this 
common  wifh  of  all  enlightened  Europe/  At  this  price  he  would  have  nothing  to  envy 
in  the  monarch  who  has  left  him  fuch  a  great  example  in  reclaiming  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  reftoring  to  the  living,  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  digreflion,  brought  on  by  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  re- 
fume  the  road  to  Cadiz. 

From  Cordova  to  Ecija,  are  ten  leagues  of  road,  in  great  want  of  repairs  which  it- 
has  lately  undergone.  '  The  country  itfelf  has  been  peopled  within  thefe  five-and-twenty 
years  by  newcolonifts,  whofe  dwellings  are  difperfed  along  the  road. 

After  changing  horfes  at  the  new  and  folitary  Vinta  de  Mango  Negro,  you  arrive  at: 
Carlotta,  a  pretty  village  founded  with  the  fame  view,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  as. 
that  of  Carolina.  Thefe  are  the  principal  places  of  the,  new  colonies  of  Andalufia. 
The  fame  intendant  prefides  over  both  colonies.  Carlotta,  the  capital  of  the  fecond 
colony,  had  no  more  than  fixty  inhabitants  in  1791;  but  in  its  neighbourhood  were 
fix  hundred.  • 

Luiftana,  another  colony  beyond  Ecija,  had  then  no  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty* 
And  laftly,  a  little  further  Fuenta  Palmera,  another  village  belonging  to  thefe  new  efta— 
blifhments,  counted  within  its  diftrict  three  hundred  and  fifty  houfes  pertaining  to 
eolonifts. 

It  is  a  fpeftacle  which  philofophy  delights  in  contemplating,  that  of  thefe  colonies 
created  by  intelligence  and  humanity.  One  is  yet  furprifed  at  their  flow  progreffion* 
Is  it  owing  to  any  radical  vice,  to  the  want  of  that  firm  and  refolute  difpofition,  without 
which  nothing  is  well  done?  Or  is  it  to  be  imputed  to  an  innate  repugnance  among 
Spaniards  to  expatriate  themfelves,  or  change  their  abode  ?  Whence  is  it  that  fo  few  co- 
lonifts  are  drawn  by  the  hope  of  ameliorating  their  fate  from  the  better  peopled,  but- 
more  wretched  parts  of  Spain,  nay^even  from  foreign  countries,  where  a  territory  fo 
fertile  invitg?  them  to  eafe,  as  that  particularly  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ecija?  It  is 
faid  that  tjfc^jprodtrce  of  the  land  is  forty  for  one,  and  that  the  garden  grounds,  which 
in  great  number  border  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  yield  three  and  four  crops  in  a  year. 
Do  the  Sciotto  the  Kentucky,  which  muft  be  fought  beyond  the  main,  prefent  more 
powerful  attradlions  ?  Yes,  for  there  man  enjoys  both  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  thefe 
are  yet  wanting  in  Spain,  which  is  all  that  it  requires  to  become  both  profperous  and 
happy. 

Ecija,  a  tolerably  large  town,  and  one  of  the  mod  pleafant  in  Andalufia,  is  fituated 

between  Carlotta  and  Luifiana.  Many  of  its  houfes,  and  fome  of  its  churches  ate  painted 

on  the  outfide,  in  a  moft  ridiculous  ftyle.    It  has  fix  thoufand  houfes.     Fragments  of 

marble  colums,  trunks  of  ftatues,  ftones  covered  with  incriptions,  atteft  its  ancient 

tfplendour.     Its  fituation  between  two  hills  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Xenil,  %  which 
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flows  from  Grenada  through  an  ample  plain,  expofes  it  to  intenfe  heats,  and  frequent 
inundations.  This  town  and  its  neighbourhood  poffefs  all  the  elements  of  profperity. 
Plots  of  olive  trees,  luxurious  fields,  vineyards,  and  extenfive  paftures,  produce  its 
inhabitants  riches  in  abundance :  but  they  are  deftitute  of  thofe  manufa&ories  for 
which  they  were  formerly  celebrated.  On  entering  the  town  you  may  behold,  l>ut 
cannot  admire,  the  venerated  image  of  St.  Paul,"  the  patron  of  the  town,  and  at  the 
oppofite  gate  you  fee  the  ftatues  of  .Charles  HI.  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  infant 
Don  Louis. 

From  Ecija  you  may  perceive  EJlepa  at  five  leagues  diftant  on  a  hill,  from  the  top 
of  which  you  have  a  commanding  view,  over  a  vaft,  and  very  fertile  country,  covered 
with  olive  trees. 

Three  leagues  from  Ecija,  you  find  Luifiana^  a  new  colony,  the  houfes  of  which 
fome  years  ago  began  to  go  to  decay.  This  afflifting  fpe&acle  prefents  itfelf  again 
about  a  league  farther,  at  a  fpot  where  thefe  colonies  of  the  Sierra  Morena  terminate. 
They  begin  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains  at  La  Conception  de  Almuradiel^  and 
comprize  in  all  a  fpace  of  forty  leagues. 

The  road  to  connett  them,  an  objedt  long  de  fired,  is  at  length  nearly  compleated. 
In  order  to  render  it  paffable  in ,  all  feafons,  it  has  been  found  necefiary  to  conftrufl: 
'over  rivers,  rivulets,  and  marfhy  places,  rendered  impracticable  ia  rainy  "weather, 
nearly  four  hundred  bridges,  as  well  large  as  fmall. 

On  leaving  Luifiana,  on  a  very  bleak  hill,  you  difcern  fome  of  the  houfes  of  the 
town  of  Carmona*  which  commands  vaft  plains  covered  with  olive  trees,  and  extremely 
fertile,  efpecially  in  wheat  and  that  of  the  moft  fuperior  quality.  It  is  a  chearful  ani- 
mated town.  Good  tafte,  however,  is  offended  at  its  principal  belfry,  a  modern  bauble 
badly  modelled  after  the  fpire  of  Seville,  and  loaded  with  whimfical  ornaments  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

The  gate  of  Carmona  is  a  monument  of  the  folidity  of  Roman  works. %  It  appears 
to  be  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  in  fome  places  has  been  ridiculoufly  patched  by  modern 

hands. 

From  Carmona  to  Seville,  is  fix  leagues,  which  you  travel  over  between  vineyards, 
olive  grounds,  and  robuft  aloes,  which  ferve  at  the  fame  time  for  hedges  and  orna- 
ment to  the  fields.  Will  it  be  credited  ?  This  lovely  country  is  almoft  wholly  un- 
inhabited. 

The  great  ro^d   from  Madrid  to  Cadiz   does  not  pafs  as  it  ufed  to  do  through 
Seville,  but  through  the  borough  of  Alcala,  two  leagues  higher  up  on  the  banks  of ; 
the  Guadalquivir.     Who  would  not  diverge  from  the  road  to  view  this  famous  town,, 
the  fecond  in  the  kingdom,  that  of  which  the  Andalufians,  who  are  the.Spanifh  Gaf- 
xons,  have  long  been  ufed  to  fay, 

Quien  no  ha.vifto  Sevilla 
No  ha  vifto  mara villa  *. 

The  way  about  is  not  bad,  but  the  Sevillians  have  come  to  a  refolution  to  join  their. 
town  to  the  high  road  by  a  fuperb  cauTeway. 

*  He  who  has  not  feen  Seville,  has  yet  a  wonder  to  beholcL 
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•Chap.  Vj— Seville. — Xeres.—>/1rcos.-*~ Approaches  towards  Cadiz. 

THE  fituation  of  Seville  is  admirable,  its  climate  delicious,  its  environs  fertile.     But 

what  little  advantage  has  been  reaped  from  fo  many  bleffings  !     Or  rather  how  diffe* 

.rent  is  its  prefent  to  the  former  ftate  of  this  town !     The  hiftorians  of  the  day  aflure 

that  when  taken  by  St.  Ferdinand  400  thoufand  Moors  marched  out  of  its  gates, 

.exclufive  of  thofe  who  perifhed  during  the  fiege,  and  fuch  as  chofe  to  remain.     If  the 

.complaint  addreffed  by  the  manufacturers  to  government  in  1700,  be  credited,  Seville 

formerly,  employed  16,000  looms  for  filks,  and  in  the  different  procefles  for  making 

.that  article  not  iefs  then  130,00b  perfons.     At  prefent  they  have  2518  looms;   and 

no  more  than  from  18  to  19  thoufand  inhabited  houfes. 

Its  cathedral,  famous  all  over  Spain,  contains  a  number  of  ftatues,  many  of  \vhich 
jpoflefs  merit,  tombs,  more  or  lefs  decorated,  and  vaft  chapels,  overloaded  with  orna- 
ments. Among  thofe  of  the  babtifmal  fonts,  two  paintings  richly  deferve  notice ;  they 
/are  by  that  charming  painter  born  at  Seville,  and  which  contains  his  principal  produc- 
tions, produ&ions  which  were  long  wanted  for  the  collection  of  the  Kin^s  of  France, 
and  which  at  length  make  a  part  of  the  national  mufeuin,  they  are  by  Murillo.  Nin^ 
other  paintings,  by  this  artift,  are  feen  in  the  capitulary  hall,  in  which  all  other  orna- 
ment might  well  be  fpared,  and  two  in  the  veftry.  In  the  chapel  of  Kings,  among 
jother  tombs  that  of  St.  Ferdinand  is  noticed,  covered  with  infcriptions  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Latin,  and  Spanifh ;  that  of  Alphonfo  X.,  furnamed  the  wife,  or  the  aftro- 
nomer,  &c.  But  the  tombs  of  none  of  the  moharchs  make  fo  profound  an  impref- 
fion,  or  fo  much  awakens  the  mind  to  the  memory  of  ancient  days,  as  that  of  Chrif- 
topher  Colon,  placed  before  the  choir  with  the  following  infeription,  remarkable  for 
its  brevity : 

A  Caftflla  j  Arragon, 
Otro  mundodio  Colon. 

His  fon  Don  Ferdinand  who,  but  for  his  feme  being  eclipfed  by  that  of  his  father, 
might  pafs  for  a  great  man,  has  his  tomb  in  one  of  the  chapels j  but  his  .epitaph  is  not 
fo  beautiful,  it  is  longer,  not  equally  fimple. 

The  fpire  of  this  cathedral,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Giralda,  is  one  of  the  fine 
monuments  of  Spain.  You  afcend  it  by  a  fpiral  gallery  without  fteps.  It  is  250  feet 
•  'high,  and  has  on  its  top  a  (latue  reprefenting  Faith ;  above  one  of  the  five  naves  of  the 
church  is  the  library,  which  contains  20,000  volumes.  This  is  not  a  colledion  merely 
for  oftentation  at  Seville.  Next  to  the  capital,  this  is  the  town  which  contains  the 
greateft  number  of  enlightened  men.  Its  patriotic  fociety  may  cite  more  than  one 
member  diftinguiflied  for  learning  and  patriotifm.  A  tafte  for  the  fine  arts  in  particular 
is  much  cultivated  at  Seville;  its  inhabitants  pride  themfelves  on  having  feveral  matters 
,of  the  Spanifh  fchool,  for  countrymen,  fuch  as  Roclas,  Vargas,  Zurburan,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  incomparable  Murillo,  whofe  talents  cannot  be  properly  valued  except  by 
thofe  who  have  feen  the  numerous  mafter-pieces  which  he  has  left  behind  him  in  Spain. 
The  hofpital  of  charity  contains  ten,  which  excite  the  highefi  admiration  in  connoif- 
feurs.  In  one  of  the  cloifters  of  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  are  eleven ;  and  laftly,  at 
*hat  of  the  capuchins,  one  is  delighted  with  feveral  paintings  by  this  great  matter,  par- 
ticularly with  a  Chrift,  who  detaches  himfelf  from  the  Crofs,  with  the  mod  moving 
^cprefixon  of  kindnefs,  to  embrace  St,  Francis* 
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Befides  thefe  matter  pieces  of  painting,  and  others  of  the  Spanifh  fchool,  many  re- 
markable buildings  deferve  notice  at  Seville. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  ftands  the  exchange,  or  Loriga,  a  diftinCt  building,  each  front 
of  which  is  aoo  feet  long.  It  has  lately  been  repaired  and  ornamented,  and  is  to  be 
the  repofltory  of  all  old  papers  relative  to  Spanifh  America ;  archives  of  valorous  deeds, 
of  misfortunes,  and  crimes,  in  which  hUtory  and  philofophy  will  long  have  treafures 
to  find. 

The  Alcazar  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  begun  and  for  a  long  time  inhabited  by  the 
Moorifh  Kings ;  it  was  enlarged  by  the  King  Don  Pedro,  and  afterwards  by  Charles  V. 
who  added  fome  tafty  embellifhments.  ^Many  Spanifh  Kings  have  refided  in  it,  and 
Philip  V,,  who  pafled  foirte  time  there  with  all  his  court,  felt  inclined  to  fix  there  his- 
abode ;  a  projeCt  which,  feparate  from  political  confiderations,  would  probably  before* 
this  have  taken  place,  to  the  great  fatisfaCtion,  if  thofe  of  Madrid  be  excepted,  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain. 

In  this  Alcazar  are  colle&ed  feveral  fragments  of  ancient  ftatues,  difcovered  at  fome 
diftance  from  Seville*  This  precious  harveft  is  principally  due  to  the  attention  of 
Don  Francifco  Bruno,  an  enlightened  antiquarian,  and  a  zeklous  and  indefatigable- 
citizen,  who  is  an  honour  to  his  country. 

Another  building,  which  (hews  a  deal  df  tafte,  is  the  tobacco  and  fnuff  manufactory,*. 
compleated  in  1757 ;  a  prodigious  eftablifhment,  as  well  for  the  fize  of  the  edifice  as 
the  number  of  hands  it  employs.  There  the  tobacco  in  leaves  is  received  as  it  comes 
from  the  Havannah,  where  but  a  fmall  quantity  is  manufactured;  the  details  of  the 
manufacture  of  this  article  are  not  uninterefling.  In  making  of  fntiff,  the  leaves  are 
firft  reduced  to  powder,  a  kind  of  ochre  is  then  prepared  {almazarrm)  with  which  it  is 
mixt  to  give  it  its  colour.  The  fnuff  thus  mixed  is  inclofed  in  little  tin  boxes;  regifiered, 
ticketed,  put  into  bales,  and  fent  over  all  parts  of  the  peninfula.  A  feparate  apart- 
ment is  deftined  to  the  forming  the  little  rolls,  called  Cigars^  the  confumptiort  of  whioh 
is  fo  confiderable  in  Spain.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  fo  fmall  a  fpace,  either- 
greater  aClivity  or  more  variety  of  occupations. 

The  foundry  of  copper  cannon,  which,  with  that  of  Barcelona,  fupplies  ajl  the ' 
Spanifh  arfenals  in  Europe,  is  alfo  a  building  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  it  is  planned.     The  method  of  M.^Maritz  is  (till  followed  there, 
with  Tome  trifling  variations.     But  there  is  great  room  for  a  faving  in  the  expences  of 
this  eftablifhment.    Each  quintal  of  refined  copper,  fome  years  ago,  coft  the  King 
about  fifty  reals  (ten  fhillings  and  three-pence).     A  little  before  then,  a  Frenchman  * 
propofed  to  the  King  a  method  which  would  have  made  a  faving  of  twenty-two  reals  a  - 
quintal.     The  propofition  was  rejected.     The  Frenchman  perfifted,  anfl  the  proofs  at 
which  the  Spaniards  vouchfafed  to  be  prefent,  that  they  might  not  too  openly  betray  their 
ill  will,  fhewed  the  excellence  of  fhe  copper  refined  and  caft  according  to  his  method  1 
but  intrigue,  which  was  not  idle  on  this  occafion,  found  means  to  prevent  the  experi- 
ment from  being  any  further  profecuted ;  and  I  underltand  that  the  eapenfive  eftablifh- 
,  ment,  formed  at  Port  Rial  oppofite  to  Cadiz,  is  limited  to  furnifhing  copper  bolts  foe 
Clipping.  .. 

The  mint  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient  buildings  in'  Seville.     It  formerly  was  greatly 
employed*     Writers  of  the  day  affirm  that  the  coinage  in  gold  and  filver  together  was  - 
to  the  amount  of  feven  hundred  marks  daily.    For  a  long,  time  no  other  money  was  + 
coined  there,  except  for  the  ufe  of  individuals.     It  is  onlyfince  17^8  that  coin  has s 
been  (truck  for  the  King's  account. 

11  W> 
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To  thefe  are  to  be  added  the  feminary  of  St.  Telme,  which  is  a  fchool  for  pilotage, 
and  the  golden  tower,  (Del  Oro,)an  old  building  attributed  to  the  Romans.  Its  objeft 
was,  without  doubt,  to  facilitate  navigation.  Here  it  was  that  a  chain  was  extended  by 
the  Moors  acrofs  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  fuburb  of  Triana,  on  the  oppofite  bank. 
This  river  has  its  fource  on  one  fide  of  the  chain  of  mountains  called  Sierra  de  Segura, 
and  takes  its  courfe  towards  the  ocean  ;  while  the  Segura,  which  rifes  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  runs  towards  the  Mediterranean  ; .  down  this  ftream  is  floated  the  fhip-timber  re- 
quisite for  the  fupply  of  Murcia,  Orihucla,  and  Carthagena,  with  different  other  defcrip- 
tions  of  wood  which  abound  in  the  mountains. 

It  was  to  the  Guadalquivir  that  Seville  owed  its  ancient  grandeur.  At  the  period 
of  its  greatcft  luflre  the  largeft  vcflels  came  up  to  the  quays  of  Seville,  and  thofe  of  infe- 
rior burthen  proceeded  as  high  up  as  Cordova.  At  prefent  (hips  of  great  draught  come 
up  no  higher  than  Bonattza^  a  village  fifteen  leagues  from  Seville,  whence  the  cargoes 
are  brought  up  in  lighters ;  none  above  eighty  tons  burthen  being  able  to  afcend  fo  high 
as  to  the  city. 

Some  principal  buildings  adorn  that  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which 
fronts  the  fuburb  of  Triana.  There  it  was  that  Lerena,  while  krtendant  of  Andalufia, 
began  a  plantation  which  has  fince  become  a  delightful  promenade ;  and  which,  when 
its  fhades  (hall  become  fomewhat  thicker,  will  leave  no  room  for  the  inhabitants  to  envy 
the  capital  in  this  refpedt.  Already  was  the  city  indebted  to  M.  Olavides  for  a  part  of 
.  its  wharfs,  and  feveral  ufefol  eftabliihments,  when  he  was  feparated  from  them.  Tbe 
anathemas  of  the  Inquifition  have  prevented  his  name  from  being  publicly  mentioned, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  a  general  affe&ion  for  his  memory. 

The  interior  of  the  city  poffeffes  a  fine  ,walk  adorned  with  fountains,  and  formed  by 
five  rpws  of  trees,  whofe  roots  are  watered  by  little  canals. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Seville,  in  common  with  that  of  molt  of  the  towns  of  Anda- 
lufia, is  well  cultivated.  As  you  leave  the  bare  and  unpeopled  plains  of  Caftile  and 
Murcia,  you  fee  with  pleafure  its  orchards  and  its  country-houfes. 

But  what  above  all  render  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville  deferving  the  attentipn  of  the 
traveller,  are  the  ruins  of  Italica,  an  ancient  Roman  town,  the  birth-place  of  Silius 
Italicus.  It  was  fituated  north  of  Seville,  a  league  and  a  half  diftant,  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  monuments  of  it  which  yet  remain  are  preferved  from  the 
injuries  of  time  and  .ignorance  by  the  care  of  fome  monks,  whofe  convent  is  in  their  vi- 
cinity. M.  Brouffonet,  having  lately  travelled  through  Spain,  has  fince  publifhed  an 
interefting  account  of  Italica  and  its  ruins. 

The  modern  road  from  Carmena  to  Cadiz  prefents  nothing  remarkable  before  you 
reach  Xeres,  unlefs  it  be  the  town  of  Utrera,  which  has  two  thoufand  houfes. 

As  you  go  to  Xeres  you  have  a  very  favourable  view  of  the  town.  A  little  energy 
would  make  it  one  of  the  moft  interefting  that  Spain  can  boaft.  A  more  delightful  fite 
could  not  have  been  chofen ;  &nd  its  ftreets  are  in  general  both  wide  and  ftraight.  From 
the  fummit  of  the  Alcazar,  which  is  greatly  frequented,  you  have  the  moft  agreeable 
profpefts  ifhaginable  over  the  adjacent  country. 

The  territory  requires  nothing' more  than  a  greater  attention  to  its  culture  to  make 
it  one  of  the  moft  fertile  countries  in  Europe.  Produce  of  every  defcription  fucceeds 
there ;  vineyards,  which  form  its  principal  reliance,  olive-grounds,  paftures,  fir,  oak, 
.hemp,  &c*  Its  vineyards,  notwithftanding  their  imperfect  ftate,  yield,  communibus  annisy 
360,000  arrobes  of  win6,  (10,000  pipes,)  of  which  about  200,000  are  exported,  prin. 
cipaliy  by  theEnglifh  and  French.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  might  be  doubled.  Neg- 
lected as  it  is  at  prefent,  it  fubje&s  the  country  to  frequent  dearth. 

Olive- 
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Olive-grounds  are  in  a  date  of  ftill  inferior  improvement ;  feldom  does  the,  enrfual 
crop  exceed  32,000  arrobes  of  oil  ( 1 1 0,000  gallons).  Silk- worms  would  flourifli  here, 
and  give  work  to  thoufands  of  women  who  are  deftitute  of  employment. 

Its  breed  of  horfes  has  greatly  declined,  as  well  as  every  other  of  its  former  fources  of 
wealth  ;  its  foals,  which  are  yet  the  bed  in  Andalufia,  at  three  years  old  are  dedined 
'for  the  cavalry  ;  but  fome  years  ago  there  were  no  more  than  600  mares  in  all  its  ex- 
tenfive  territory. 

Some  coarfe  cloths,  made  from  the  3000  arrobes  of  wool  which  it  produces,  fome 
manufactories  of  linen,  and  about  a  fcore  of  looms  for  making  ribbons;  thefe  are  the 
whole  of  the  occupations  it  poffeffes  for  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  even  for 
thefe  they  are  indebted  to  the  cares  of  a  patriotic  fchool,  and  fome  beneficent  indi- 
viduals.        / 

Half  a  league  from  Xeres  is  one  of  the  mod  famous  Chartreufes  in  Spain,  for  its 
wealth  and  its  agreeable  pofition,  within  fight  of  Cadiz.  Such  as  admire  the  fine  arts 
refort  hither  to  view  the  bed  works  of  Turbaran,  and  fome  by  the  inexhaudible  Luce 
Giordano.  The  filent  inhabitants  of  this  delightful  afylum  almod  extort  forgivenefs 
of  their  opulence;  and  pious  idlenefs,  by  their  tender  fplicitude  for  the  two  mod  in- 
tereding  periods  of  life.  They  are  beginning  to  educate  thirty  poor  children  belonging 
to  the  neighbouring  town,  and  a  dozqn  of  old  men  incapable  of  labour  pafs  with  them 
tranquilly  the  ebb  of  life. 

Two  great  leagues  thence  the  town  of  Arcos  is  fituated.  To  reach  it  you  ford 
through  the  Guadalete,  the  river  of  oblivion  of  the  ancients.  Arcos  is  a  town  of  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  houfes,  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  mod  fertile  country,  fur- 
rounded  by  orange-trees ;  it  is  built  on  an  inacceflible  rock,  whence  are  perceived  the 
mountains  of  Honda,  Medina,  Sidonia,  and  Gibraltar/  The  Guadalete  partly  encom- 
pafles  Arcos,  and  rolls  its  noify  courfe  through  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  crooked  valley, 
where  it  feems  to  force  for  itfelf  the  channel  poets  feign. 

From  the  Chartreufe  of  Xeres  to  the  modern  town  called  Be  de  Leon,  you  travel  four 
leagues  without  feeing  even  a  cottage.  After  fording  the  Guadalete,  you  enter  the 
vad  plain  wherein  the  battle  was  fought  which  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Goths, 
and  placed  Spain  for  fome  centuries  under  dependance  on  the  A  rabs,  and  at  the  fame 
reach  the  confines  of  the  ancient  Boetica.  This  combination  of  obje&s,  which  retail 
the  ingenious  invention  of  fable,  and  great  achievements  of  hidory,  the  bounty  of  na- 
ture, and  thg  ingratitude  of  thofe  who  fo  ill  repay  her  gifts,  give  dead  to  deep  reflec- 
tion. One  is  induced  to  compare  the  boundlefs  field  of  imagination  with  the  narrow 
limits  that  idlenefs  prefcribes  to  induftry ;  feducing  chimeras  to  lamentable  reality  ;  one 
admires  the  illudrious  authors  of  thefe  wonders,  and  pities  the  modern  aftors  on  fo  fine 
a  ftage  who  play  fo  ill  their  parts.  But  we  approach  now  the  theatre  of  commerce, 
Cadiz  lays  before  us.  x 

The  fird  profpe&  of  its  bay  is  from  the  top  of  a  hill  midway  between  Xeres  and  Port 
St.  Mary.  Thence  you  view  the  whole  of  the  bay,  as  if  upon  a  map.  You  diftinguifh 
clearly  the  two  points  which  form  its  mouth,  the  fort  of  St.  Sebadian  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  town  of  Rota  on  the  other,  Cadiz  laying  in  front.  You  fee  the  narrow  tongue 
of  low  land  which  divides  that  town  from  the  He  d$  Leon ;  the  irregular  figure  of  the 
bay  as  it  inclines  to  the  Carrack,  Port  Real,  and  Port  St.  Mary.  - 

Thus  mud  chains  of  mountains,  towns,  and  the  finuofities  of  rivers,  have  appeared  to 
thofe  hardy  rivals  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  air ;  thofe  aerial  travellers,  whofe  brilliant 
intrepidity  has  of  late  years  excited  our  wonder. 
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From  Xeres  you  have  the  choice  of  two  roads,  that  which  goes  round  the  bay  by  land, 
and  that  which  proceeds  ftraight  to  Cadiz  eroding  the  bay.  If  you  decide  in  favour  of 
the  firft,  after  parting  the  Chartreufe,  you  travel  through  woods  or  pine,  the  proprietors  of 
which,by  their  early  felling,prevent  them  growing  to  that  maturity  which  might  fit  them 
for  the  navy.  Beyond  thefe  woods  you  difcover  the  pretty  towns  of  Port  St.  Mary  and 
Port  Real.  You  leave  them  on  the  right,  as  well  as  the  Guadalete,  which  a  little  lower  . 
divides  into  two  branches. .  One  empties  itfelf  in  front  of  the  bar  of  Port  St.  Mary ;  the 
other  direfts  its  courfe  towards  Puerto  Real,  and  takes  the  name  of  St.  Pedro.  You 
afterwards  perceive  the  fuperb  modern  road  which  leads  to  Cadiz;  this  little  river  is 
crofled  over  the  bridge  of  Suazo,  the  oppofite  fide  of  which  is  the  Ifle  of  Leon,  thus 
called  on  account  of  the  portion  of  land  which  compofes  ity  being  furrounded  by  a  very 
ancient  navigable  canal,  which  is  from  22  to  24  feet  deep  at  high  water.  In  another 
place  I  fhall  make  further  mention  of  this  road  and  of  the  lfle  of  Leon. 

If  in  going  to  Cadiz  you  determine  on  eroding  the  bay,  you  take  freight  in  one  of 
the  large  boats,  whofe  owners  pefter  you  with  their  offers  of  fervice  on  your  reaching 
Port  St.  Mary,  and  yi  lefs  than  an  hour  are  tranfported  to  the  quays  at  Cadiz. 

Port  St.  Mary  is  fituated  nigh  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete,  which  by  driving  its  fands 
into  the  bay,  forms  a  bar  not  paffed  without  fome  danger,  particularly  in  winter.  The 
boatmen,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  the  paffengers  alive  to  fear,  never  foil  exaggerating 
the  danger  j  and  in  the  moment  when  it  is  moll  imminent,  recite  a  prayer,  which  they 
afterwards  beg  payment  for  ;  £>ut  the  mod  timid  paffengers,  nay  even  the  greateft  de- 
votees, have  more  confidence  in  the  (kill  of  their  condudors  than  in  the  efficiency  of 
their  prayers. 

Chap.  VL — JDe/cription  of  Cadiz,  its  new  ejlablijbments,  its  port  .—Of  the  Carrack.—Of 

the  Ifle  of  Leon,  the  magazines,  the  dock-yards. 

WHEN  X  arrived  at  Cadiz,  in  1785,  O'Reilly  was  governor,  or  rather  reigned  there; 
and  it  muft  *be  allowed  that  under  his  reign  this  town  experienced  changes  for  the  better 
of  every  defcription.     Cadiz  owes  to  him  its  embellifhment,  augmentation,  and  cleanh-, 
nefs ;  I  cannot  add  its  fecurity.     At  that  time  murders  were  very  frequent  in  the  city*. 
and  fince  then  are  not  lefs  common. 

Under  his  a&ive  management  the  old  houfes  were  pulled  down,  to  give  place  to  new 
ones  regularly  built ;  the  ftreets  were  pavpd,  made  ftraighter,  arid  conftantly  kept  clean, 
and  the  wafte  ground  was  covered  with  new  houfes.  He  may  be  reproached  even  with 
excefs  of  ceconomy  with  refpeft  to  this  ground.  In  feveral  triangular  Ipaces  houfes 
were  built  which,  without  convenience  for  thofe  who  inhabited  them,  feemed  to  have  no 
objett  but  that  of  incommoding  their  neighbours.  He  even  endeavoured  to  extend 
the  confines  of  the  city  by  gaining  fpace  from  the  fea.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
cuftom-houfe  (lands,  and  that  adjacent,  was  formerly  covered  by  the  watery  element,, 
but  this  was  anterior  to  his  adminiftration.  He  meditated  another  projeft  of  the  fame 
kind. 

*He  wifhed  to  take  poffeffioh  of  the  ground, of  the  Alameda,  a  walk  by  the  fea  fide' 
near  the  bay,  the  trees  of  which  bear  the  vifible  marks  of  its  neighbourhood.^  His  in- 
tention was  to  build  there,  and  to  lengthen  the  fpace,  by  raifing  to  a  level  with  it  that 
part  of  the  fliore  which  runs  towards  the  inner  part  of  the  city  j  and  on  the  outer  bank 
of  the  new  enclofure  he  intended  to  plant  a  new  alley  of  trees.  But  to  effeft  this  kind 
of  miracle,  funds  were  neceffary,  and.ftones  and  rubbifh  fufficient  to  fill  up  the  extenfive 

fpace  he  projected  to  gain  from  the  fea. 
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•  He  beGowed  much  attention  on  the  embellifhment  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gate 
on  the  land  fide,  which  was  formerly  covered  with  briars,  and  ferved  as  an  &fylum  for 
robbers.  Under  the  adminiftration  of  one  of  his  predecefibrs,  gardens  were  laid  out, 
and  feveral  houfes  built  there.  At  the  time,  of  the  difpute  relative  to  the  Falkland 
Iflands,  the  pufillanimous  governor  fancied  the  place  in  danger,  and  the  enemy  clofe  to 

-  the  gates,  entrenched  behind  thefe  weak  experiments  of  induftry,  and  in  confequence 
deftroyed  the  houfes.  '       > 

Under  the  adminiftratioa  of  the  Count  de  Xerena,  predeceflfor  to  Count  O'Reilly,  it 
was  intended  to  rebuild .them  ;  but.  they  did  not  acquire  an  agreeable  'form  till  the 
latter  became  governor.  He  extended  the  cultivation  of  the  ilthmus  from  the  fide  of 
the  great  road  which  leads  from  Cadiz  to  the  illand  of  Leon,  and  created  a  garden 
(notwithftanding  the  fand)  as  agreeable  in  appearance  as  a  foil  of  fuch  nature  would 
allow,  which  he  inclofed  with  an  open  railing.  His  example  was  imitated  by  the  neigh- 
bours ;  fo  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  land  gate  the  road  is  bordered  with 
fimilar  fences,  which,  by  theiirjiniformity,  feem  to  belong  to  the  fame  proprietor.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  fand 
of  which  it  is  not  poffible  to  ccver  with  good  earth  above  a  certain  height,  are  vifible 
in  the  produce  of  this  cultivation;*  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  delightful  to  fee  verdure,  and 
gather  flowers  and  fruits  in  a  foil  which  fo  many  circumftances  feem  to  condemn  to  fle- 
rility.  While  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  afTeflbr  Mora,  and  that  of  the  governor, 
which  joins  it,  and  viewing  all  the  rich  produ&ions  of  Andalufia,  the  vines,  mulberry 
and  olive  trees  that  flourifli  there,  we  forget  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  we 
tread,  and  the  element  by  which  it  is  ahnoft  furrounded.  In  time,  thefe  environs  of  the 
land  gate  were  to  form  a  kind  of  fuburb ;  and  a  church  was  already  built,  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  the  city,  for  thofe  who  refided  in  that  neighbourhood. 

But  thefe  wonders  very  fhortly  furvived  the  adminiTlration  of  their  author.     The 

-  fand  has  refumed  its  empire  over  the  difputed  fpace,  and  the  traces  of  the  garden  of 
O'Reilly,  and  that  of  the  afleflbr  Mora,  are  now  fcarcely  difcernible. 

But  nothing  docs  more  honour  to  the  zeal,  underftanding,  and  humanity  of  Count 
O'Reilly  than  the  Hofpitium,  which  owes,  to  him,  if  not  its  firft  eftablifhment,  at  leaft 
the  admirable  form  given  it  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1785.  Within  the  fame  edifice 
fuccour  was  afforded  to  every  clafs  of  fubjefts  who  had  claim  either  to  the  care  pr  in- 
fpe&ion  of  government}  to  the  aged  of  both  fexes,  to  incurables,  Vagabonds,  proftitutes, 
the  infane,  and  children  of  both  fexes  whom  their  parents  were  incapable  of  maintaining. 
Each  clafs  was  placed  in  fpacious  and  well  aired  apartments.  Every  perfon  was  fur- 
nifhed  with  food  And  employment  according  to  his  age  and  fituation.  Poor  families 
found  an  afylum  there,  nor  did  the  number  of  them  alarm  the  beneficence  of  govern* 
ment.  However,  to  prevent  abufes,  the  commiffary  of  each  quarter  was  obliged  to 
prefent  weekly  to  the  governor,  an  account  of  all  the  perfons  of  both  fexes  entitled  to 
charitable  affiitance.  The  governor  examined  the  statement,  and  wrote  his  directions 
in  the  margin.  In  the  feventeen  divifions  of  which  Cadiz  was  compofed,  there  were 
fourteen  in  which  not  one  perfon  found  a  difficulty  in  gaining  a  livelihood,  or  was  de- 
prived of  the  fuccour  necefiary  to  render  life  fupportable;  and  before  the  difgrace  of 
O'Reilly,  thefe  benefits  were  extended  to  the  whole  city. 

The  good  order  conftantly  maintained  in  this  inftitution  was  the  fruit  of  his  continual 
infpection.  He  was  well  feconded  by  feveral  citizens  of  diftinftion,  who,  fome  from 
fentiments  of  humanity,  and  others  to  make  their  court  to  him,  divided  among  them- 
felves  the  dire&ion  of  the  different  apartments  of  the  hofpital.  Their  prefence  feemed 
to  infpire  refpeft  and  confidence.     They  reftored  ferenity,  and  brought  back  hope  and 
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.  joy.  Proftitutes  and  the'infane  were  the  only  perfons  deprived  of  liberty  ;  individuals 
of  every  other  clafe  went  out  in  companies  at  certain  hours.  None  but  the  aged  and 
infirm  were  exempt  from  labour.  ^Such  as'were  capable  of  working  were  moftly  em- 
.  ployed  in  carding,  fpinning,  and  weaving  the  cotton  imported  from  the  colonies  of 
America,  In  1785,  there  were  more  looms,  &c.  than  hands  to  employ  them.  The 
excefs  of  (luffs  manufactured  above  what  were  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  its  inha- 
bitants, was  fold  to  increafe  the  funds  of  the  eftablilhment.  To  thofe  which  exifted  be- 
fore  M.  O'Reilly  became  governor,  he  added  the  produce  of  certain  pieces  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  city.  In  addition  to  thefe  the  charity  of  the  citizens  was  evidenced  by 
confiderable  contributions.  Since  the  retirement  of  O'Reilly,  this  admirable  eftablifh- 
ment  has  fomewhat  degenerated,  and  in  fucceeding  years  beggars  again  made  their  ap  - 
pearance.     ,  . 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  fiicceffors  equally  attive  with  him,  or  who  fhould 
have  taken  fo  much  delight  in  the  profperity  of  his  inftitution.  O'Reilly  had  a  peculiar 
talent  'of  making  every  circumftance  and  every  paflion  fubfervient  to  his  purpofe.  His 
defpotic  charafter  was  dreaded.  The  mere  expreflion  of  a  wifh  was  to  thofe  around 
him  equivalent  to  a  command ;-  while  by  his  insinuating  manners  he  engaged  the  inha- 
bitants of -Cadiz,  who  were  of  all  people  thofe  the  leaft  devoted  to  him,  to  contribute 
their  time,  their  carriages,  and  their  horfes,  to  objetts  which  were  nominally  for  the 
public  good,  but  Which  were  frequently  no  other  than  the  offspring  of  caprice.  Cadiz 
owes  alfo  to  him  the  repair  of  the  road  which  leads  to  Leon,  A  Frenchman  was  charged 
with  the  work,  (Du  Bournial,)  an  engineer  for  bridges  and  highways,  whom  he  had 
fent  for  from  France  to  employ  in  his  military  fchool  of  Port  St.  Mary,  This  road, 
which  is  on 'leaving  Cadiz  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  breadth,  narrows  fo  confidently  at 
the  diftance  of  a  league  from  the  town,  that  the  fea  at  high  water  bathes  both  fides  of 
the  caufeway  on  which  you  travel,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  mole  protruded  by 
the  bold  hand  of  man  on  the  abyfs  of  the  ocean.  Du  Bournial  railed  this  road,  rendered 
it  more  folid,  and  fhorter,  and  acquired  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cadiz. 

O'Reilly  was.defirous  of  employing  him  upon  a  work  of  mQre  confiderable  magni- 
tude, or  at  lead  of  greater  parade.  It  is  well  known  that  Cadiz  is  deftitute  of  good 
water.  As  a  bad  fubftirute  they  ufe  an  unwholefome  brackifh  water,  which  they  draw 
from  wells  that  are  fupplied  by  the  rain,  which  is  conduced  into  them  from  the  internal 
court  of  each  houfe.  The  remainder  of  the  water  which  they  confume  is  colle&ed  in 
azoteas.  Thefe  are  flat  roofs,  in  the  form  of  a  terrace,  with  which  almoft  every  houfe 
in  Cadiz  is  furnifhed,  I  may  fay  adorned,  and  ferving  as  well  for  a  promenade  and  ob- 
fervatory  for  the  inhabitants ;  ever  anxious  and  upon  the  look  out  for  thofe  objects  the 
darling  of  their  hopes. 

From  thefe  azoteas  the  rain-water  runs  through  pipes  into  the  arrive  or  ciftern, 
which  occupies  the  interior  part  of  the  houfe,  not  covered  over,  and  thence  into  a  well 
in  the  corner  of  the  court.  For  the  famenefs  of  the  neceffities  of  the  inhabitants  (the 
refult  of  their  pofition)  has  occafioned  in  this  city  a  perfeft  uniformity  in  the  figure  and 
diflribution  of  almoft  all  the  buildings. 

Thefe  then  are  the  only  refources  of  the  inhabitants  for  obtaining  the  water  neceffary 
for  their  domeftic  wants.  As  for  that  which  they  drink,  they  are  obliged  to  fetch  it 
from  the  fprings  of  Port  St.  Mary,  which  however  in  dry  weather  are  not  competent  to 
the  demand  upon  them,  notwithstanding  96,000  piaftres  (i6,6ool.)  be  annually  paid 
for  the  precarious  contribution  they  afford  ;  a  real  inconvenience  for  a  town  fo  popu- 
lous, a  port  which  is  the  place  of  departure  of  fo  many  merchant  veffels  and  fhips  of 
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war.  O'Reilly,  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  projefted  the  plan  of  conduc- 
ing a  dream  of  frefh  water  from  the  heights  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  diftance  of  eleven 
leagues.  Already  had  he  calculated  with  the  engineer  du  Bournial  that  the  completion  . 
of  this  canal  would  not  coft  more  th^n  two  millions  of  piaflres  (333,000!.)  ;  and  as 
early  as  the  month  of  Auguft  1785  more  than  half  the  fum  was  fubfcribed.  Du  Bour- 
nial had  furveyed  and  taken  the  level  of  the  whole  extent,  and  fketched  out  the  whole 
of  the  plan.  ,  He  had  difcovered  the  traces  of  an  ancient  canal  cut  by  the  Romans  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  the  bed  of  which  was  to  ferve  in  great  meafure  for  the  new  canal. 
Many  detra&ors  oppofed  this  brilliant  enterprize ;  but  in  fpite  of  them  it  was  begun: 
it  did  not,  however,  proceed  more  than  half  a  league.  The  difgrace  of  O'Reilly  put  a 
(lop  to  the  projedt,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  continue  to  fetch  their  water  from  Port. 
St.  Mary.  ^ 

Another  project  of  equal  magnitude,  but  of  far  fuperior  utility,  has  latterly  beea 
completely  executed.  I  fpeak  of  the  work  defigned  to  fhelter  from  the  rage  of  the  fea 
that  part  of  the  city  of  Cadiz  which  lays  towards  the  fouth  between  Fort  St.  Sebaftian 
and  Matadero.  It  is  doubtlefs  owing  to  its  ravage  that  a  great  part  of  the  ifland  upon  ' 
which  the  city  is  built  has  been  worn  away.  In  the  feventeenth  century  it  deftroyed  a 
number  of  buildings  j  and  at  that  time  fome  fuch  plan  was  contemplated  as  latterly  has 
been  put  in  execution.  At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  a  kind  of  rampart  in 
fliape  of  a  dam  was  oppofed  to  the  fea,  but  it  had  been  fa  much  undermined,  that  Cadiz 
at  high  tides,  and  in  flormy  weather,  was  liable  to  imminent  danger.  It  became  ne- 
ceffary  every  year  to  repair  the  injuries  committed,  by  the  waves ;  and  the  engineers 
employed  on  the  repairs  were  no  ways  interefted  in  drying  up  the  fources  of  fuch  a  lu- 
crative occupation.  Under  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  the  government  at  length  thought 
ferioufly  of  fecuring  Cadiz  from  the  danger  with  which  it  was  menaced.  From  among 
a  many  plans  tendered  them  in  1786,  they  adopted  that  of  Don  Thomas  Manoz,  an 
officer  of  diftindtion,  and  a  man  or  merit,  who  deferves  to  be  ranked  among  men  of 
genius,  and  the  benefa&ors  of  his  country.  His  plan  confided  in  forming  along  the 
wall  a  fort  of  beach,  Tolid,  and  in  talus >  againft  which  the  waves  might  fpend  their  firtt 
ftrength,  and  afterwards  flow  calmly  on  to  the  foot  of  the  city.  In  the  firft  place,  enor- 
mous pillars  have  been  built  in  advance  to  divide  the  waves,  which  afterwards  (hike 
upon  the  artificial  beach  behind  them.  It  is  founded  on  large  flint  (tones,  which  it  re- 
quired great  pains  to  fix  with  any  folidity  in  the  ground,  and  which  are  joined  together  ~ 
by  a  kind  of  cement  that  hardens  in  water.  This  work  was  begun  in  1788,  and  was 
finished  in  three  years,  notwithftanding  the  work  could  only  be  carried  on  at  low. water 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  September.  The  happy  refults  of  the  <expe- 
pedient  are  daily  witnefied.  The  waves  no  longer- reach  the  toppf  the  wall*  or  ap- 
proach it  but  in  a  gentle  manner;  whereas  before  the  (hock  of  them  was  fo  violent**, 
that  the  neighbouring  buildings  not  only  felt  it,  but  were  inundated  by  them,  the  fpray 
flying  over  the  top>of  the  cathedral.  The  work  is  faid  to  have  coft  fourteen  millions  of 
piaftres  (2,333,0001.)  ;  but  it  was  impoffible  for  the  SpanHh  government  to  have  laid 
out  money  to  greater  advantage,  or  in  a  more  honourable  manner.  The  fea  oppofite  to 
the  (hore  thus  threatened  has  retired  in  proportion  to  its  efforts  on  the  fouth  fide,  fo* 
that  certain  parts  of  the  beach  are  dry  wKere  formerly  veffels  ufed  to  fwim  #. .  . 

The  bay  of  Cadiz  is  fo  extenfive  that  there  are  diftinft  Rations  for  different  {hips, . 
according  to  the  places  for  which  they  are  defined.     In  front,  but  at  a  certain  diftance 
from  the  town/thofe  veffels  are  moored  which  arrive  from  European  ports.    More  to- 

*  It  iB  with  pain  we  underftand  that  the  fucceft  of  the  work*  at  the  port  of  Cadiz  is  not  fo  lading  a*. 
could  be  defired. 
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wards  the  eaft,  in  the  canal  of  Trocadero,  the  veffels  employed  in  the  South  American 
trade  are  moored  and  unrigged.  At  the  bottom  of  the  canal  is  fituated  the  pretty  bo- 
rough of  Port  Real,  and  on  its  ^anks  are  the  warehoufes,  arfenals,  and  dock  .yards  for 
merchant  veffels.  The  entrance  of  Trocadero  is  defended  by  two  forts,  one  called  Ma- 
tagordo,  upon  the  continent ;  the  other,  Fort  Louis,  built  by  Duguay  Trouin,  on  a  little 
ifland  vifible  at  low  water.  The  fire  from  thefe  two  forts  croffes  that  of  one  of  the 
Puntales  on  the  oppofite  fhore.  You  are  confequently  expofed  to  the  fire  of  thefe 
batteries  in  fajling  from  the  great  bay  to  that  of  Puntales,  at  the  bottom  of  which  - 
the  veffels  of  the  royal  navy  when  difarmed  are  moorecf,  clofe  to  the  magazines.  The 
great  fpace  thefe  occupy,  and  which  land  and  fea  difpute  with  each  other,  is  waflied  on 
the  weft  by  the  river  San&iPetri,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Carrack  (la  Caracca). 
The  court  of  Spain  rigoroufly  interdi&s  the  admiflion  here  of  any  ftrangers.  The  go. 
vernor  replies  to  any  addrefs  for  feeing  it,  that  it  is  not  allowed  without  a  formal  order 
from  the  King.  However  there  are  means  of  doing  without  it.  You  may  go  to  the 
ifle  of  Leon,  a  modern  town,  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and  which 
has  increafed  prodigioufly  in  fize  within  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time.  In  1790  there  were 
40,000  communiants,  a  tolerably  certain  bafe  in  Spain  for  calculating  the  population 
of  a  place.  Its  principal  ftreet  is  full  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  length,  and  has  a  good 
appearance,  in  fpite  of  the  bad  tafte  with  which  its  houfes  are  uniformly  decorated. 
The  ifland  of  Leon,  however,  refembles  but  little  the  other  towns  of  Spain.  There 
reigns  in  it  an  air  of  clean linefs  and  comfort.  It  has  a  well  furnifhed  market,  and  a  fpa» 
'cious  fquare,  regularly  built.  The  college  of  marines  has  been  transferred  from  Cadiz 
to  the  ifle  of  Leon,  in  the  interval  of  the  completion  of  the  new  building  that  is  in  hand 
for  its  reception  at  the  new  colony  of  San  Carlos,  adjoining  the  Carrack,  where  is  to  be 
united  in  one  place  all  that  belongs  to  a  perfedt  eftablifhment  of  marines. 

The  ifle  of  Leon  is  feparated  from  the  Carrack  by  a  bafon  nine  hundred  feet  long,  by 
fix  hundred  in  breadth,  whence  flow  two  canals,  one  proceeding  to  fea,  the  other  to  the 
Carrack.  From  this  city,  acrofs  an  arm  of  the  fea,  to  the  Carrack  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  league.  You  may  gain  admittance  without  much  difficulty  if  in  company  with  fome 
privileged  perfon,  and  furvey  the  contents  of  its  arfenals.  The  lodgings  of  the  galley- 
fiaves,  and  the  rope-yard,  are  worthy  of  admiration ;  the  building  is  fix  hundred  yards 
long,  and  has  as  good  an  appearance  as  that  of  Bred.  Thofe  who  have  compared  the 
cordage  aqd  cables  of  the  principal  dock-yards  and  magazines  in  Europe,  affirm  that  in 
this  refpeft  the  navy  of  Spain  is  not  inferior  to  any,  and  that  itsxcordage  is  better  made 
and  more  durable  from  this  circumftance,  that  in  combing  the  hemp  aH  the  towy  part 
others  leave  in  is  taken  out,  and  made  ufe  of  in  caulking ;  whence  refults  the  double 
.advantage  of  having  more  folid  cordage  and  better  caulking  materials  for  veffels. 

Until  lately  the  Spaniards  imported  their  hemp  from  the  north,  they  will  very  foon 
-be  able  to  do  without  the  afliftance,  in  this  article,  of  any  other  nation.  The  kingdom 
of  Granada  has  for  fome  years  furnifhed  them  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  hemp  they 
life  j  they  likewife  receive  fome  from  Arragon  and  Navarre. 

The  warehoufes  contain  a  great  quantity  of  fheets  of  copper  ;  but  hhherfo  they  are  all 
brought  from  Sweden  or  Triefte.  The  Spaniards  do  not  yet  know  how  to  refine  cop- 
per well  enough  to  ufe  that  from  Mexico  in  bottoming  their  fliips.  Their  firft  adoption  . 
of  this  pra&ice  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  war.  A  few  years  ago  the  court 
•eftablifhed  flatting-mills  at  Ferrol,  which  it.  is  likely  are  not  yet  in  full  a&ivity.  It  is  a 
matter  of  aftonifliinent  that  an  invention  of  fo  much  utility  ihould  not  have  been  fooner 
adopted  in  a  country  poffefling  a  navy,  manufaftories  of  every  defcription,  and  at  lead 
the  outlines  of  all  the  ar(s.     The  reafon  is  that  in  Spain  almoft  every  thing,  even  at 
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prefent,  proceeds  but  flowly,  that  the  mod  beneficial  innovations,  generally  badly  patro- 
nized, are  oftentimes  oppofed'with  all  the  obftinacyof  prejudice,  -with  all  the  bitternefs 
of  envy ;  and  that  the  government  itfeif  fees  its  power  limited  by  the  paffions  of  thofe 
who  ufurp  and  abufe  its  confidence. 

In  fpite  of  thefe  obftacles  however,  modern  times  difplaymany  fuccefsful  plans  refulting 
from  the  perfeverance  of  the  inventors,  and  the  defpotifm  of  neceffity.  The  work  of  Don 
Thomas  Munoz  at  Cadiz  is  a  proof  of  this.  k  The  fame  port  exhibits  a  fecond.  Little 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  veffels  of  war  were  neither  built  hefe  nor  refitted,  and- 
when  it  was  found  neceffary  to  careen  a  (hip,  it  was  ufed  to  be  affetted  on  pontoons- 
M.  de  Valdis,  when  fub-infpe&or  of  the  Carrack,  recommended  the  plan  of  building  2c 
dock ;  and,  when  raifed  to  the  fituation  qf  minifter  of  the  navy,  caufed  it  to  be  put  iiv 
execution.  The  nature  of  the  foil  feemed  to  render  the  projeft  impracticable-  It  is  a 
fort  of  clay  which  eafily  gives  way,  feemingly  participating  in  the  mobility  of  the  element 
which  furroundsit,  and  with  which  it  is  faturated.  It  was  in  the  mofl  elevated  part  of 
this  ground,  that  the  firft  bafon  was  begun  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1785,  At  that  pe- 
riod I  faw  the  foreft  of  piles  driven,  upon  which  a  bed  of  (tone  was  to  be  laid  to  give* s 
the  bafon  a  folidity,  againft  which  every  thing  feemed  to  confpire.  The  engineers  who- 
direfted  the  works  fcarcely  looked  for  fticcefs ;  their  purpofe  feemed  to  meet  new  obfta- 
cles daily.  Art  and  perfeverance  at  length  triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  and  In  the 
year  1787,  inftead  of  one  bafon  at  the  Carraque,  there  were  two  for  the  building  of' 
veffels  offixty-four  guns.  At  the  prefent  moment  there  are  three,  two  of  which  are  in* 
full  a&ivity. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  fchool  for  pilots  at  Cadiz,  a  naval 
academy,  and  a  very  fubftantial  obfervatory,  extremely  commodious  and  well  furniflied 
with  excellent  inftruments.    It  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  dire&ion  of  Don  Vicento* 
Tufino,  lately  dead,  who  obferved  the  tranfit  of  Venus  in  1769. 

It  is  farther  a  difficult  matter  at  prefent  to  find  a  more  complete  eftablifliment  of  ma- 
rines than  that  at  Cadiz* 

Chap.  VII. — Details  relative  to  the  commerce  of  Cadiz. — Treatment  of  the  French  at  that 
port. — Privileges  enjoyed  by  foreigners. — New  tariff.— Smuggling. 

BUT  what  above  every  thing  elfe  eftablilhes  the  importance  of  Cadiz,  that  which  puts 
it  on  a  level  with  the  moll  confiderable  cities  in  the  world,  is.  the  immenfity  of  its  corn- 
amerce.  In  1795  it  could,  boaft  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  proprietors  of  (hips,. 
and  Jix  hundred  and  feventy  commercial  firms,  without  including  retailers  or  fliopkeepers, 
or  the  French,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  city  in  confequerice  of  the  war.  A 
further  idea  of  its  trade  may  be  gathered  from  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  veffels  of 
different  burthen  which  enter  at  its  port.  In  1776  this  number  was  nine  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  comprizing  veffels  of  all  nations,  of  which  two  hundred  and  fixty-five  were 
French.  '  ^         , 

The  war  which  fucceeded  diminifhed  for  a  time  the  extent  of  our  relations  with  Ca- 
diz ;  but,  on  the  return  of  peace,  it  appeared  rather,  to  augment  than  decreafe.  For- 
merly no  veffels  belonging  to  our  nation  entered  Cadiz  from  any  port  of  Europe  north 
of  Cadiz.  Latterly  we  have  become  more  familiarised  with  the  northern  leas  ;  and; 
many  of  our  (hips  have  been  difpatched  from  that  port  for  Hamburgh  and  Amfterdam, 
and  been  freighted  back  afterwards  for  Cadiz. 

The  relations  of  this  port  with  the  reft  of  Europe  in  1 79 1  were  as  follows :  one  thou* 
fand  and  ten  veffels  entered  \  of  which  180  were  Englifh  j  176  Spaniih  from  America ;.. 

8  162  Spaniih. 
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162  Spanifli  from  Europe  ;  116  French  only;  1 04  Portugueze ;  90  Americans;  80 
Dutch;  41  Danifli ;  25  Swedifhj  22  Ragufan;  6  Genoefe  ;  2  Venetian;  1  Ham- 
burgher  ;   1  Ruffian ;   1  Auftrian ;  and  1  Spanifli  from  Manilla. 

The  176  Spanifli  veffeis  from  the  colonies  with  the  veffel  from  Manilla  brought  in 
gold  and  filver,  coined  or  in  bars,  and  plate  to  the  value  of  25^788,175  hard  dollars, 
equal  at  4s.  6d.  each  to  5,800,339!.  7s.  6d. 

The  trade  from  Cadiz  to  Spanifh  America  continued  at  tbst  period  to  be  very  con- 
fiderablei  In  the  courfe  of  that  year  1791,  35  veflels  failed  thence  for  the  Weft  In- 
dian iflands,  20  for  Vera  Cruz,  16  for  Montevideo,  7  for  Lima,  8  for  Honduras,  5  for 
Carthagena;  in  all  105. 

The  French  ports  which  trade  to  Cadiz  are  Marfeiiles,  Havre  de  Grace,  Rouen,  Mor* 
laix*  St.  Malo,  Bayonne,  Bourcieax,  Nantes.,  and  St.  Valery.  The  gradation  in  which 
they  are  named  fhews  the  pre-eminence  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  different  towns  with 
this  port.  Before  the  Revolution,  which  will  occafion  more  than  one  modification  of 
our  relations  with  commercial  Spain,  Marfeilles  exported  to  Cadiz,  communibus  annis, 
various  merchandize  fo  the  amount  of  1 2,000,000,  in  which  filk  and  gilt  works  formed 
the  principal  articles.  Woollen  goods  were  the  chief  exports  from  Rouen  and  Havre 
de  Grace.  Morlaix  and  St.  Malo  {hipped  linens,  which  was  alfo  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  the  trifling  ad  ventures  from  Nantes.  From  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  little 
but  flour  and  bacon  was  expedited  ;  and  from  St.  Valery  cloths  of  the  manufa&ure  of 
.  Amiens  alone. 

The  foreign  houfes  mod  numerous  at  Cadiz  belong  to  Irifli,  Flemings,  Genoefe,  and 
Germans ;  of  the  latter,  the  chief  part  are  Hamburghers,  who  are  much  favoured  by 
ancient  treaties  with  Spain,  and  who,  of  quiet  manners  but  adventurous  and  perfever- 
ing,  are  addifted  to  all  branches  of  commerce.  They  made  a  good  ufe  of  their  pro- 
fits ;  having  eftabliflied  among  themfelves  a  fociety  for  the  relief  pf  their  neceffitous 
♦countrymen. 

Tlie  Englifti  and  French  bave  the  fmalleft  number  of  eftablifliments  at  Cadiz  of  any 
of  the  commercial  nations,  notwithftanding  yrhich  the  extent  of  their  commerce  with 
this  city  is  very  confiderable.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  fifty  French  firms  at  Ca- 
diz, divided  into  five  clafles,  according  to  the  capital  they  employed  or  acknowledged. 
In  the  number  of  thefe  there  are  fome  of  great  confequence,  for  whom  Cadiz  is  as  it 
were  another  home,  but  who,  far  from  lofing  fight  of  their  native  home,  add  doubly  to 
the  wealth  of  their  country,  by  favouring  the  fale  of  its  productions,  and  returning  after- 
wards with  the  reful t  of  their  fpeculations :  valuable  description  of  colonifts,  which  can* 
not  be  bound  by  too  many  ties  to  their  country,  but  which  feem  of  late  years  to  have 
experienced  difcouragement,  as  well  from  the  treatment  which  individuals  haye  met 
with,  the  veftige  of  which  has  not  altogether  been  effaced  by  the  peace  of  1795,  as  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  native  merchants  towards  the  promotion  of  their  true  interefts, 
by  effecting  for  themfelves,  what,  for  toa  long  a  period,  they  faw  effefted  with  fuccefs 
by  foreigners. 

Befides  wholefale  dealers,  there  were  at  Cadiz  about  thirty  French  fliopkeepers, 
which  with  the  former  made  up  a  nation^  an  objeft  of  jealoufy  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  frequently  perfecuted  by  the  agents  of   government.     This  body  poffeffed  its  * 
funds,  its  meetings,  and  prerogatives,  and  fom^times  affembled  in  order  to  treat  of  the 
interefts  of  their  trade  under  the  aufpices  of  the  conful-general  of  their  country. 

Cadiz  contained  about  the  fame  number  of  French  milliners ;  and  at  lead  a  hundred 
jotifans  of  different  profefliQns. 
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The  fpleen  which  the  court  of  Madrid  experienced  on  the  fcore  of  our  Revolution 
was,  even  at  the  beginning  of  it,  vented  on  the  heads  of  all  the  French  eftabliflied  at 
Cadiz  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain.  In  the  firft  place,  in  the  month  of  July  1791, 
all  foreigners,  without  particularly  defignating  the  French,  were  conftrained  to  fake  an 
oath  of  exclusive  fubmiflion  to  the  foyereign  of  the  country ;  an  oath,  the  purport  of 
which  was  evidently  to  make  them  abjure  their  native  land.  The  fchedule  which  en- 
forced this  law  obliged  them  to  renounce  all  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  as  foreigners^  and 
every  relation,  all  union  u  ith,  and  all  dependence  upon  the  country  in  which  they  were  born  ; 
and  this  under  pain  of  being  fent  to  the  galleys,  of  being  abfolutely  banijhed  the  kingdom,  or  of 
confif cation  of  property,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  individuals,  or  the  nature  of  their  con- 
travention of  the  law,  Thus  much  for  foreigners  domiciliated  in  Spain.  As  for  tra- 
vellers, known  under  the  title  of  tranfiuntes,  they  were  forbidden  to  remain  at  any  of 
the  royal  refidences,  or  to  exercife  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  any  trade  or  profejjion  what- 
foever,  without  exprefs  allowance  from  court. 

A  meafure  fo  fevere  on  the  part  of  an  European  power  towards  civilized  nati6ns  is 
almoft  unexampled.  One  would  have  conjectured  that  the  court  of  Morocco  and  its 
fatellites  had  been  tranfported  to  Madrid.  Notwith (landing  this,  Charles  IV.  is  juft 
and  benevolent ;  and,  whatever  be  faid  of  him,  does  not  abhor  the  French.  But 
Charles  IV.,  the  moft  tolerant  of  defpots,  had  Florida  Blanca  for  his  grand  vizier. 

The  publication  of  the  fchedule  excited  a  general  clamour.  Mod  foreigners,  (particu- 
larly the  Englifh,  who  were  then  in  favour,  or  who. rather  at  that  time  were  dreaded, 
whilft  we  feemed  by  no  means  an  objeft  of  fear ;)  moft  foreigners,  I  fay,  eafily  procured 
exemptions  and  favourable  hearing ;  the  government  afted  with  rigour  only  towards 
the  real  enemies  againft  which  it  was  iffued.  However,  when  put  in  force,  it  feemed 
fo  much  encumbered  with  difficulties,  that  modifications  took  place  even  in  favour  of 
the  French.  Yet  many  fuffered  from  it.  Some  bent  before  the  blaft  ;  but  the  greater 
part  did  not  paufe  between  the  lofs  of  fortune  or  their  country  ;  and  France  beheld  the 
return  of  a  confiderable  number  of  thefe  eftimable  fugitives.  The  French  who  re- 
mained in  Spain,  either  from  the  refolution  made  of  confidering  them  as  tranfeuntes,  or, 
from  their  becoming  fuch  in  fad,  were  more  than  ever  fubjedt  to  the  ftri&eft  vigilance. 
Government  fuffered  the  violation  of  treaties  to  their  injury,  and  poffibly  encouraged 
fuch  infra&ions,  pra&ifing  them  itfelf.  Moft  of  the  privileges  of  the  French  were  dif- 
puted.  In  many  places,  particularly  at  Cadiz,  the  meetings  of  their  nation  were  fuf- 
pended.  They  were,  it  is  true,  permitted  afterwards,  but  with  the  reftri&ion  of  their 
being  held  in  prefence  of  the  governor  of  the  place;  a  reftridfcion  which  annulled  the 
grant.  French  merchants  were  in  this  precarious  fituation  in  Spain  when  our  Revolu- 
tion made  fuch  progrefs  as  became  alarming  to  the  neigbouring  ftates.  The  throne  was 
overturned,  and  the  republic  proclaimed.  The  horizon  of  Europe  became  more  and  more 
darkened,  and  already  the  thunder-cloud  of  war  feemed  ready  to  burft  over  Spain  ;  Count 
D'Aranda,  then  chief  minifter,  made  fome  attempts  in  a  dignified,  perhaps  rugged  man- 
ner, to  avert  the  ftorm.  His  young  fucceflbr,  without  profeffing  fimilar  principles,  yet  in- 
herited his  pacific  difpofition.  At  that  time  I  thought  him  fincere,  and  fince  then  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt  his  being  fo.  In  a  few  weeks  I  was  fatisfied  of  his  fincerity.  An  en- 
gagement to  remain  neutral  was  already  drawn  out,  agreed  to,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  figned,  when  that  head  was  fevered  which  could  not  but  be  dear  to  the  court  of 
Madrid.  All  negociation  inftantly  ceafed.  I  quitted  the  country  without  taking  leave, 
but,  before  my  departure,  recommended  the  French  whom  I  left  behind,  if  not  to  the 
benevolence,  yet  to  the  juftice  of  the  Spanifli  monarch  j  and  received  the  moft  fatis- 
iactory  reply. 

vol.  v.  4  s  I  did 
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I  did  not  apprehend  that  I  (houl4  fcarcely  have  croffed  the  Pyrenees,  before  my 
countrymen  would  experience  one  of  the  molt  violent  perfections  that  national  ani- 
mofity  has  ever  produced.  ♦  It  is  well  known  that  even  before  the  declaration  of  wary 
they  received  orders  to  leave  Spain  immediately ;  not  giving  them  even  time  to  adjuft 
their  affairs ;  that  many  were  not  able  to  bring  away  their  cloaths  ;  that  all  their  pro? 
perty,  furniture,  and  fixtures,  and  all  the  merchandize  in  their  warehoufes  was  fequef- 
trated  \  and  that  for  feveral  weeks  the  ports  of  Spain  were  full  of  Frenchmen,  pro- 
fcribed  by  orders,  dragged  from  a  monarch  as  juft  as  he  is  humane, 

A  council  was  created  under  the  title  of  Junta  de  Reprifalias^  diftinSly  charged  with: 
all  that  related  to  the  fequeftration  of  the  property  of  the  French  exiles,  and  the  indem- 
nities to  taken  upon  it  by  the  King  of  Spain.  In  the  fchedule  which  eftablifhed  this 
council  it  was  argued,  in  order  to  palliate  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  proceeding,  that  the 
fame  meafure  had  feveral  times  been  adopted  in  the  lafh  century  upon  Jimilar  occqftons. 
But  let  us  draw  the  curtain  over  thefe  tranfitory  injuries  of  rage  and  fanaticifm.  1  (hall 
not  fay  that  they  have  been  expiated  by  viSory  j  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  a  fincere  re- 
iteration of  concord  ought  to  commit  them  to  oblivion.  Now  that  Spain  knows  her 
•veal  enemies,  and  her  neceffary  friends,  (he  will  not  reftrid  her  juftice  to  the  fimple  re- 
stitution of  their  invaded  properties.  Let  us  hope  that,  without  waiting  for  the  con* 
clufion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  fo  often  demanded,  fo  long  expected,  and  the  promife 
of  which  is  repeated  in  our  lad  treaty  of  alliance,  the  French  will  find  no  longer  in  her 
the  jealous  and  malevolent  demeanor  of  a  rival,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  refpeft  which 
is  due  to  an  intimate  ally,  and  be  again  inverted  with  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
privileges.     Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  what  are  thefe  privileges* 

They  are  of  long  {landing,  and  formal ;  they  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  the 
famous  family  compact,  now  become  a  national  compact.     They  have  neverthelefsbeen, 
"  (let  us  declare  it,  void  of  fpleen,  if  it  be  poffible,)  they  have  neverthelefs  been  fcanda- 
iouily  infringed  in  almoft  every  inftance. 

The  greater  part  of  thefe  privileges  are  not  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  French.  They 
take  their  date  from  that  period  at  which  the  inertia  of  Spain  made  it  neceffary  to  call 
hi  the  a  (Ii  ft  an  ce  of  the  (Capitals  and  induftry  of  foreigners,  and  attach  them  to  its  lea-ports 
by  treaties  which  then  were  reciprocally  advantageous,  but  which  have  become  other* 
wife  now  that  her  drowfy  fit  no  more  continues. 

The  molt  ancient  of  thefe  treaties  was  that  of  1647  with  the  Hanfeatic  towns.  This 
ferved  as  a  model  for  thofe  fmce  made  with  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French.  It  grants- 
licence  to  the  merchants  of  thofe  different  nations  to  eftablifh  commercial  firms  in  Spanifh 
ports ;  and  to  refide  there  under  the  proteftion  of  their  confuls  in  fome  degree  inde- 
pendent of  the  fovereign,  to  form  a  nation,  to  have  a  feparate  tribunal  for  the  decifion 
of  difputes  relative  to  commercial  matters,  &c. 

To  thefe  privileges  the  family  compaft,  concluded  at  an  epoch  at  which  the  two  mo* 
narchs  of  France  and  Spain,  without  having  ever  feen  each  other,  were  animated  with  the 
molt  tender  mutual  attachment,  and  at  a  time  that  the  policy  of  the  moment  prefcribed  the 
ftrengthening  of  thofe  ties,  this  family  compact  added  to  thefe  privileges  fome  peculiar* 
to  the  French.  Among  other  ftipulations,  it  covenanted  not  only  that  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  fhould  be  treated  equally  with  the  molt  favoured  nations  in  the  two  countries,, 
but  alfo  that  the  fubjefts  of  the  one  king  upon  the  territory  of  the  other  (houid  be  looked 
upon  as  natives*  as  far  as  regarded  any  right,  of  importation  or  exportation,  and  enjoy 
equal  facilities  in  trading,  &c. 

In  practice,  thefe  privileges  common  to  mod  foreigners  are  often  nugatory ;  but, 
even  before  the  French  Revolution,  they  were  with  none  more  frequently  fet  at  naught 
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than  with  the  French,  owing  to  their  pofiefling  more  than  other  foreigners  that  fpecies 
of  induftry  which  is  importunate,  and  that  marked  fuccefs  which  awakens*  jealoufy  $ 
owing  to  Spain,  ever  fince  (he  has  been  occupied  in  the  reftoraiion  of  her  manufactures, 
confidering  them  as  formidable  rivals ;  owing  to  the  French  poffefling  an  unconquerable 
difpofition,  and  a  fmgular  aptitude  to  fmuggling ;  and,  laftly,  owing  to  the  fame  cuftom 
exifting  between  governments  as  individuals,  of  referving  their  fits  of  fpleen  for  their  belt 
friends,  while  their  politenefs  and  attention  are  (hewn  to  fuch  as  are  but  indifferent  to 
them,  or  whofe  intereft  they  are  defirous  to  fecure. 

Thus,  while  Englifli  (hips  which,  according  to  treaty,  (hould  be  fearched  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  ports  of  Spain,  frequently  elude  this  formality  altogether,  or  are  fubjeft  to 
very  flight  examination,  thofe  of  the  French  are  minutely  vifited;  nay,  oftentimes  are 
fubjefted  to  a  repetition  of  fearch  at  their  own  expence,  upon  the  flighteft  fufpicion  of 
any  thing  contraband  on  board. 

Thus,  not  with  (landing  by  the  fame  treaty'no  fearch  was  to  take  place,  except  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  conful  of  our  nation,  our  veffels  were  often  vifited  unexpectedly,  and  fome* 
times  without  any  notice  being  given. 

Thus,  although  the  family  compafl:  expreffes  in  formal  terms,  that  the  French,  in 
matters  of  trade,  {hould  be  treated  on  a  par  with  Spaniards  themfelves,  this  has  almofl 
conftantly  been  demanded  without  fuccefs,  when  our  captains  of  {hips  have  been  defirous 
of  bringing  ladings  of  wine  and  corn  coaftwife  from  one  port  to  another  in  Spain. 
Certain  conventions  made  pofterior  to  this  pad,  and  defigned  to  explain  obfcure  paffages, 
left  room  for  further  litigation.  Of  this  the  fmuggling  of  piaftres  in  particular  has  be- 
come a  very  fruitful  fource.  From  an  ambiguous  paffage  in  the  convention  of  1774,  it 
was  contended  that  the  treatment  to  be  ufed  towards  our  captains  of  (hips,  on  board  of 
which  piaftres  were  fmuggled,  {hould  be  the  fame  as  towards  nations  found  guilty  of 
contraband ;  that  is  to  fay,  not  only  that  the  piaftres  became  forfeited,  with  the  {hip,  and 
remainder  of  the  cargo,  but  the  captain  alfo  became  liable  to  imprifonment ;  fo  that  we 
were  placed  upon  a  footing  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  rigorous  puniftiment  to  which  they 
are  liable  alone.  / 

The  two  governments  at  length  perceived  the  neceflity  of  introducing  more  deaiv 
nefs  into  fome  of  the  ftipulations  relating  to  our  commerce  $  and,  on  the  24th  Decern*, 
ber  1786,  they  concluded  a  new  convention,  wherein  every  thing  relaive  to  contraband 
is  diftindtly  explained,  and  which  limits  the  penalty  upon  dete&tion  to  the  fimple  for- 
feiture of  the  articles  fmuggled. 

This  convention,  embracing  no  other  objefts  than  what  bore  reference  to  fmuggling, 
the  fearch  of  veffels,  and  fome  other  objects  of  minor  importance,  it  leaves  room  to 
wi(h  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  may  become  a  principal  fource  of  future  prof- 
perity  to  our  country. 

This  treaty  becomes  fo  much  the  more  neceffary,  from  the  Spanifli  government 
having  made  many  violent  attacks  on  our  commerce ;  with  a  view  fometimes  of  en-  ' 
creating  the  revenue,  and  at  others  of  promoting  the  trade,  and  induftrious  habits  of  its 
own  population.     The  principal  of  thefe  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  enumerate. 

A§  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  the  privileges  of  a  great  number  of  Frenchmen 
were  difputed  under  pretext  that  they  were  not  fimply  travellers,  tranfetintes  ;~  but  had 
become  domiciliated,  and  confequently  liable  to  be  treated  as  Spanifli  fubje&s.  In  1720 
there  even  appeared  a  fchedule,  which  circumfcribed  with  numerous  reftri&ions  the 
quality  of  tranfeuntes^  (the  only  one  which  Spain,  wearied  with  claims  reffpedting  foreign 
privileges,  was  any  longer  willing  to  allow ;)  numerous  claims,  arbitrary,  and  fotne- 
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times  contradictory  decifions,  and  an  uncertainty  among  all  foreigners,  fuch  were  the 
confequences  of  this  ambiguity. 

In  1779,  upon  the  reprefentations  of  many  corporations  animated  with  the  laudable 
defire  of  reviving  induftry  in  their  country,  and  of  banifliing  flothand  mifery,  govern- 
ment put  in  force  anew  an  ordinance  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  which  prohibited  the 

-  importation  of  all  works  compleated;  vague  expreflion,  to  which  the  cuftom-houfe  officers 
applied  the  moft  vexatious  interpretation.  In  1782,  always  under  pretence  of  fecuring 
the  profperity  of  the  Spajpfh  manufactures,  particularly  that  of  filk,  Spain  made  a  new 
tarif  (Craned)  j  which  confiderably  augmented  the  duties  .payable  on  moft  of  our  ma- 
nufactures of  luxury,  and  abfolutely  prohibited  a  great  number.  This  tarif,  and  thofe 
prohibitions,  were  fo  vaguely  exprefled,  that  they  left  a  wide  margin  to  the  malevolent 
caprice  of  the  cuftoms*  officers.  Hence  the  rifles  which  our  manufacturers  ran  in  ex- 
pediting, and  cur  merchants  refident  in  Spain  in  ordering  goods,  which,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Spanifli  cuflom-houfes,  were  either  detained  to  await  the  decifion  of  go- 
vernment, or  were  not  allowed  to  enter.  Hence  the  failure  of  fpeculations,  hence  reite- 
rated claims  to  which  the  Spanifli  government  did  juftice  rarely. 

Some  comparifons  between  the  tarif  of  1770  and  1782  will  fuffice  to  fhew  the  enor- 
mity of  the  encreafe  of  duties. 

Plain,  ftriped,  and  figured  ribbon,  were  taxed  at  240  maravedies  per  lb.  They 
were  augmented  to  1 530  gold  fpotted  gauzes,  were  taxed  at  48  maravedies  per  vara  ; 
and  gauzes  with  filver  flowers  at  102.  The  tarif  of  1782  i*aifed  the  leaft  to  153  mara- 
vedies, and  fome  to  6 1 2  maravedies  per  vara. 

Different  ftuffs,  which  embroidered  with  circles  of  fpangles  coft  no  more  at  the  ma- 
nufactory than  30  livres  per  vara,  were  fubjeCted  by  the  tvif  to  a  dutyof  96  rials,  or 
«4  livres  per  vara.  Had  not  thefe  impofitions  a  tendency  to  prohibit  them  entirely, 
or  at  leaft  to  encourage  their  fraudulent  introduction  ? 

Twenty  oth^r  fimilar  examples  of  malevolence,  or  fifcal  avidity  might  be  cited. 

Spain  did  not  confine  herfelf  to  thefe  injurious  meafures,  (he  appeared  more  in- 
clined to  annihilate  our  manufactories,  than  to  encourage  her  own.  By  a  private  ar- 
rangement in  1698  with  Eminente,  at  that  period  farmer  of  the  cuftom  duesat  Cadiz, 
we  payed  but  vei  y  moderate  duties  upon  the  importation  of  linen  from  Brittany ;  which 
ferved  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  thofe  of  Silefia,  lefs  perfeCt,  but  at  the  fame  time 
cheaper  than  ours,  ?nd  on  that  account  more  attractive.  The  confequence  was,  that 
fome  of  our  linens  paid  no  more  than  5  J  per  cent,  on  their  value,  whereas  thofe  of 
Silefia,  of  equal  quality,  paidHfrom  10  to  12.  We  quietly  enjoyed  this  conceflion,  pre- 
carious it  is  true,  on  account  of  our  having  neglected  to  convert  it  into  a  right  by  having 
'  it  inferted  in  our  different  treaties  with  Spain.  We  had  little  reafon  to  expeCt  at  the  clofe  of 
a  war  in  which  we  had  been  allied,  and  which  ought  to  have  drawn  more  clofely  the  knot  by 

-  which  we  were  united,  to  be  deprived  in  1 78  3  of  a  favour  which  gave  encouragement  to  one 
of  our  moft  confiderable  branches  of  induftry,  and  placed  ours  upon  a  level  with  all  other 
foreign  linens.  We  have  frequently  complained  of  this  innovation,  but  conftantly  in  vain. 

The  tarif  of  1782,  however, . increafed  the  dutyof  importation  on  all  foreign  mer- 
chandize ;  they  have  been  afterwards  fo  much  augmented  by  different  impofitions,  that 
•  fome  articles  upon  their  introduction  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  pay  as  much  as  from 
#0  to  90  per  cent. ;  and  none  lefe  than  30.  Since  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Bafle,  fome 
abatement  from  this  exceflive  rife  on  the  taxes,  has  been  made  in  our  favour,  but  we 
have  yet  much  to  obtain.  The  tarif  of  1782,  eyen  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  is  in- 
compatible with  the  ready  fale  of  the  produce  of  our  manufactories,  and  it  is  upon 
them  principally  that  certain  regulations  made  pofterior  to  this  tarif  prefs  heavily. 

2  At 
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At  firft  the  exportation  of  all  foreign  cloth  to  Spanifli  America  was  prohibited,  as 
if  the  manufactories  of  Spain  were  competent  to  its  fupply.  The  inconvenience  of  this 
prohibition  was  fliortly  felt.  It  was  modified  by  a  regulation  which  allowed  a  third 
part  of  the  cloth  exported  by  every  veffel,  to  be  of  foreign  manufacture ;  a  meafure 
inefficient  and  frequently  eluded  both  through  intereft  and  neceflity.  It  is  conse- 
quently a  fecund  fource  of  fraud  and  litigation. 

.In  1789  Spain  (hut  out  from  exportation  to  her  Weft  Indies,  all  (lockings,  under- 
flockings,  and  ribbons,  of  foreign  manufacture  without  exception,  &c.  &c.^  The  fame 
year,  tardy  reflection  caufed  an  exception  to  be  made  in  favour  of  thread  (lockings, 
provided  that  they  formed  no  more  than  one  half  of  the  cargo  of  that  defcription,  on 
board  each  (hip  deftined  for  the  ^eft  Indies  j  a  reftriCtion  which  rendered  the  excep- 
tion nugatory. 

Manufacturers  of  hats'  in  foreign  countries  have  alfo  fufFered  materially  from  the 
prohibitory  regime  of  Spain.  Their  importation  into  Madrid  is  rigoroufly  interdicted 
and  excepting  caftor  hats  all  others  are  excluded  from  their  American  trade,  and  laftly 
filk  (lockings  are  a  principal  objeCt  of  their  prohibition.  All  finifh  white  (ilk  (lockings 
are  (hut  out  from  her  colonies,  and  even  from  the  capital,  but  it  is  well  underftood  that 
the  Cataluns  find  an  advantage  in  introducing  our  (lockings,  to  which  they  apply  the 
marks  of  their  different  manufactories. 

For  a  long  time  our  manufactories  of  Languedoc,  of  Nifmes  particularly^  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  furnifli  the  ladies  of  Peru  with  (lockings.  For  this  they  had  looms  con- 
(IruCted  on  purpofe,  in  which  they  worked  their  (lockings  with  broad  clocks,  embroi- 
dered in  different  colours ;  but  the  Spaniards  imagined  themfelves  competent  to  the 
fupply  of  the  Peruvian  ladies  according  to  their  tafte.  They.fet  up  (imilar  looms  for  „ 
the  manufacture  of  i lockings,  and  flattered  themfelves  at  firft  with  rivalling,  afterwards 
of  entirely  fupplanting,  our  manufacturers  j  when  all  at  once  their  government  abfo- 
lutely  prohibited  the  admiflion  of  our  Peruvian  (lockings.  Our  manufacturers  of  Nif- 
mes thus  found  themfelves  overftocked  with  an  article  which  had  no  other  market  than 
Peru.  They*  had  even  (hipped  a  large  cargo  for  Cadiz,  which  was  thrown  on  their 
hands.  In  vain,  in  1792,  did  they  appeal  to  the  good  faith  of  Spauw  They  reprefented 
the  immenfe  lofs  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Their  (latement  (hared  the  dis- 
favour with  which  at  that  period  we  began  to  be  treated.  At  the  inftant  of  the  rup- 
ture there  were  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  dozens  of  thefe  (lockings  in  a  (late  of 
fecjueflration  in  the  cuftom-houfe  at  Cadiz. 

It  will  be  worthy  the  equity  of  the  Spanifli  government,  it  will  but  be  confonant  with 
the  good  intelligence  fubfifting  betwe'en  the  two  nations,  now  more  clofely  allied  than 
ever,  to  interdict  mutually,  for  the  future,  fuch  prohibitory  regulations ;  (ince  taking 
thofe  by  furprife,  on  whom  the  injury  falls,  it  may  eventually  occafion  their  ruin. 
Doubfclefs  every  government  has  the  right  to  exert  all  its  means  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  commerce  and  the  induftry  of  itsfubjeCts;  but  where  wifdom  marks  their  con- 
duct, they  refrain  from  thofe  fudden  meafures  which  carry  the  appearance  of  perfidy, 
and  the  infallible  confequences  of  which  are  the  alienation  of  the  confidence  of  all 
commercial  nations,  and  the  furniftiing  aliment  and  excufe  for  fmuggling. 

Smuggling,  the  name  of  which  alone  excites  aferm  in  the  Spanifh  government,  has 
no  wider  field  for  its  exertions  than  that  afforded  by  the  port  of  Cadiz.  It  becomes 
naturalized  in  every  part  where  prohibitions  are  numerous;  the  temptations  to  break 
through  them,  frequent  and  highly  feduCtive,  particularly  where  the  profits  which  re(uk 
from  contraband  are  fufliciently  large,  to  bear  the  (hairing  of  them,  with  thofe  who 
being- but  meanly  paid  for  preventing  it,  gain  much  more  by  connivance  with  thefmug- 
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gler.  Hence  in  general  it  has' no  agents  more  a&ive  or  more  faithful  than  the  under- 
Rrappers  of  the  cuftom-houfe.  That  of  Cadiz  is  under  the  diredion+of  an  adminif- 
trator,  who  in  general  is  very  fevere.  Not  fo  much  can  always  be  faid  of  the  eight 
infpettors,  or  Vt/ias,  who  are  fubfervient  to  him,  and  whofe  fun&ion  it  is  to  examine 
all  merchandize  that  is  imported  or  exported,  to  value  them,  and  tax  them  according 
to  this  valuation.  One  readily  conceives,  how  arbitrary  all  thefe  operations  muft  be, 
one  knows  the  abundant  refources  of  fraud,  efpecially  where  its  infpe&ors  are  accom- 
plices. All  the  tax  makers  of  Europe  may  take  a  ufeful  leflbn  in  this  refpeft  from 
Cadiz.  The  rigour  of  the  adminiftrator  is  ineffectual  againft  the  ftratagems  of  fo  many 
agents  confpiring  againft  him.  In  1785  this  place  was  occupied  by  a  man  as  rigorous 
as  virtuous,  Don  Francifco  Vallejo.  The  abufes  of  which  he  complained,  but  did  not 
reprefs,  occafioned  the  deputation  of  a  purgatory  commiflron.  The  avidity  and  the  in- 
fidelity  of  the  clerks  of  the  revenue  were  puniihed  ;  and  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Cadiz 
was  regenerated.  Every  thing  was  to  affume  its  due  order.  Smuggling  was  at  its 
lad  gafp,  expiring  beneath  the  lafh  of  authority,  and  the  Argus-care  of  vigilance. 
Thefe  brilliant  ideas,  however,  were  fallacious ;  fliortly  after  Vallejo  was  replaced  by  Dm 
Jorge  Francifco  EJlada,  a  ft  ill  more  rigid  dire&or,  if  fuch  could  be,  than  was  his 
predeceflbr.  But  fmuggling  is  a  plant  which  takes  .fuch  deep  root  in  the  foil  in  which 
it  is  naturalized,  that  although  it  be  lopped,  nay  felled  both  branch  and  ftem,.its  root 
-will  yet  give  fuckers.  The  fmuggler  keeps  at  a  diftance,  and  conceals  himfelf  at  the 
critical  period.  As  foon  as  it  be  paffed,  intereft  takes  up  anew  her  accuftomed  habits, 
and  cupidity  refumes  Its  audacity.  In  fpite  of  the  rigid  Eftada ;  this  was  the  condition 
of  fmuggling  in  1793. 

If  fince  then  it  be  diminiflied,  it  is  owing  to  their  being  lefs  opportunities  for  its 
manifeftation.  .  The  long  refidence  of  one  of  our  fquadrons  at  Cadiz,  could  not  fail 
to  nourifh  it ;  but  it  profpefs  highly  only  when  commerce  is  in  its  full  activity,  and  the 
trade  of  Cadiz  fuffered  greatly  from  the  war  with  us.  It  fuffered  ftill  more  from  that 
with  England,  but  it  is  about  to  refume  its  ancient  extenfion,  and  contraband  to  make 
up  for  loft  time. 

Cadiz  is  indifputably  the  mod  opulent  and  the  handfomeft  city  in  Spain.  Notwith- 
standing k  be  circumbferibed  in  fuch  a  manner  by  its  pofition  as  to  prevent  its  being 
enlarged,  its  population  in  1800  was  75,000.  The  horrible  epidemy  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  year  diminiflied  it  a  fifth  part.  In  order  to  find  fhelter  for  fo  large  a  number  of 
people  upon  fo  fmall  a  fpace,  they  have  been  obliged  to  be  great  oeconomifts  of  their 
ground  :  hence  all  the  ftreets  of  Cadiz,  with  the  exception  of  La  calle  ancha*  are  nar- 
row, and  generally  dark,  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  houfes ;  but  the  city  is  remark* 
.ably  clean,  well  paved,  well  lighted,  and  ornamented  with  handfome  ramparts,  which 
ferve  for  promenades.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  renders  the  heat  here  much 
-more  tolerable  than  at  Madrid. 

The  warehoufe  of  thewealth  of  both  worlds,  Cadiz  abounds  in  almoft  every  thing. 
Excepting  water,  all  the  requifites  of  life  are  here  to  be  found ;  and  all  its  amufe- 
4nents  at  the  theatre,  in  the  vicinity  of  verdant  meadows,  and  well  cultivated  land. 
Thofe  amufements,  however,  which  are  the  refult  of  a  well  cultivated  mind,  might  here 
be  fought  in  vain;  enjoyment,  in  the  moft  rigorous  fenfe  of  the  word,  abforbs  here  all 
.the  faculties;  and  calculation,  all  thofe  of  the  underftanding.  The  one  fpeaks  for  itfelf  and 
iinds  its  apology  in  the  climate.  The  other  is  the  refult  of  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
ibnees  to  which  Cadiz  principally  owes  iis  importance  and  profperity. 
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Chap.  VU\.~-Induflry  of  Cadiz  and  its  neighbourhood. — On  its-  linens.— Its  fait  pits.-- 
Of  the  bay  of  Cadiz. — Road  from  Cadiz  to  Chiclane  ;  from  Chiclane  to  Algefirau-^ 
Obfervations  on  agriculture  in  Spain. 

ALTHOUGH  commerce  either  legitimate  or  fraudulent  abforb  aim  oft  all  the  capi- 
tal and  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  and  its  neighbourhood,  yet  are  not  ma- 
nufactures entirely  negle&ed.  At  Cadiz  there  is  a  fcore  of  looms  for  ribbons  and  (ilk 
netting,  which  are  feldom  at  work,  but  which  have  an  immenfe  fale  of  their  pretended 
produce.  It  will  be  guefled  that  the  chief  occupation  of  thefe  manufacturers  is  that  of 
affixing  their  mark  to  foreign  goods.  Thus  it  is  as  well  that  (lockings  from  Nifines  are 
(hipped  as  Spanifh  manufactures  for  tjieir  Weft  Indies. 

At  Port  St.  Mary  at  the  ifle  of  Leon,  at  Xeres  there  are  manufactories  of  ftained 
linens  which  have  made  great  progrefs  for  feveral  years  back.  Thefe  linens  and  thofe  of 
Catalonia  are  the  only  ones  allowed  to  be  exported  to  America ;  a  judgment  of  the 
extent  of  fmuggling  in  this  article  may,  however,  be  readily  formed  from  a  compa- 
rifon  of  the  quantity  fent  to  America  with  the  whole  thefe  looms  are  capable  of  fur- 
nifliing. 

At  Port  St.  Mary  there  is  a  wax  bleaching  houfe,  through  which  all  foreign  wax 
intended  for  America  is  obliged  to  pafs.  But  its  intervention  is  almoft  always  eluded 
by  the  payment  of  the  two  ducats  per  lb.,  which  is  its  demand  for  bleaching. 

The  Spaniards  were  once  on  the  eve  of  producing  at  the  Havannah  all  the  wax  re- 
quifite  for  the  confumption  of  their  colonies.  Upon  the  ceflion  of  the  Floridas  to  the 
Englifh  in  1 763,  fome  Spanifh  colonics  who  withdrew  to  Cuba  carried  with  them  a 
number  of  hives.  The  bees  encreafed  prodigibufly  in  this  new  country  to  which  they 
had  fled  as  I  may  fay  for  refuge  from  the  conquerors;  like  tribes  among  men,  who 
efcaping  from  perfecution  leave  their  native  foil*  and  bear  with  them  away  their  riches 
and  their  arts.  But  in  the  planters  of  the  Havannah  they  found  new  perfecutors. 
Intimidated  by  the  lofs  their  fugar  plantations  experienced  from  thefe  new  guefts,  they 
kindled  fires  to  drive  them  away.  This  fcheme  fucceeded  fo  well  that  Cuba,  forfakea 
by  the  bees,  could  no  longer  fupply  any  honey,  and  Spanifli  America  was  again  obliged 
to  receive  for  her  confumption  the  wax  of  Barbary,  of  Poland,  and  Hanover. 

It  will  be  alked  if  any  fenfible  diminution  of  the  trade  of  Cadiz  has  taken  place 
fince  1780,  as  was  predicted  by  the  jealous  fpleen  of  its  inhabitants?  There  has  not. 
Thefe  prediftions  did  not  then  wear  the  appearance  of  likelihood.  Cadiz  is  fo  well 
fituated,  fo  rich,  has  fuch  fixed  poflcfiion  of  the  trade  to  the  Spanijh  Indies,  that  for 
£  length  of  time  to  come  (he  may  brave  the  competition  of  any  other  port.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  peculiar  (ituation  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia  has  been  of  material  advan- 
tage to  them,  particularly  in  1789.  Government  a  little  previous  had  made  a  regula- 
tion, that  of  every  veffel  failing  for  America,  iiational  merchandize  (hould  form  at 
Ieaft  a  third  part  of  the  cargo.  Thefe  ports  were  enabled  to  (hip  wines,  brandies,  filks 
and  ftained  linens,  and  in  thefe  articles  feemed  to  vie  with  Cadiz.  But  the  manufac- 
tories of  Catalonia  and  Valentia,  not  being  competent  to  repeat  fuch  confiderable  fales, 
nor  able  to  give  fuch  long  credits,  or  fo  eafily  to  wait  for  returns,  as  the  merchants 
of  Cadiz,, whofe  means  are  equal  to  their  extent  of  trade ;  they  loon  regained  poflef- 
fion  of  their  original  fuperiority. 

One  of  the  mod  confiderable  articles  of  export  to  India,  and  that  on  wu,'ch  the 
profit  is. moft  fecure,  is  foreign  linens. 
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They  confid  of,  and  almod  exclufively,  thofe  of  Brittany,  Silcfia,  and  Ireland.  In 
1787  and  1788  it  was  noticed  that  the  demand  for  thofe  of  Brittany  had  rather  in- 
creafed  than  diminifhed,  yet  in  a  fmaller  degree  than  thofe  of  Silefia.  The  exportation 
of  thofe  of  Ireland,  the  price  of  which  is  between  that  of  the  two  others,  is  of  late  years 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  Britifh  government.  Ours  maintained  themfelves  only  by 
their  fuperior  quality  ;  but  even  in  this  refpeft  they  find  a  formidable  rival  in  thofe  of 
Silefia,  which  are  recently  greatly  improved. 

The  importance  of  the  linen  trade  to  Cadiz  may  be  judged  by  the  tables  of  its  ex- 
portation of  foreign  merchandize  in  the  years  1791  and  1792. 

The  whole  fum  of  its  exports  of  this  defcription  being  164  millions  of  rials,  the  ar- 
ticle of  foreign  filks  amounted  to  from  8  to  9  millions  of  rials ;  woollen  goods  to  from 
22  to  23  millions  ;  and  the  article  of  linen  alone  to  upwards  of  100  millions. 

At  that  period,  the  value  of  national  merchandize  exported  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
foreign,  but  by  degrees  it  has  come  very  near  to  it.  In  1790  it  fcarcely  exceeded  102 
millions  pf  rials.  In  1 791  and  1 792  it  was  from  1 1 5  to  1 20  millions ;  of  this  above  60 
millions  confided  of  filk  articles  ;  nearly  16  millions  of  woollen  goods  ;  and  from  17  to 
18  millions  of  linens.  In  1792  it  was  the  opipion'of  fome  that  Spain  was  enabled  to  an- 
fwer  the  demand  of  its  colonies  for  fine  and  fecond  cloths,  but  not  for  that  of  an  infe- 
rior quality.  At  this  epoch  her  importation  of  foreign  filk  amounted  to  from  24  to  26 
millions  of  rials. 

But  at  once  to  givfe  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  commerce  of  Cadiz,  it  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  date  that  in  the  year  1792  its  exports  to  the  colonies  alone  amounted  to  270 
millions  of  rials,  and  its  returns  thence  to  more  than  700  millions ! 

The  exidence  of  funds  adequate  to  the  fupport  of  fuch  an  immenfe  bufinefs,  will  of 
itfelf  fecure  to  Cadiz  for  a  length  of  time  to  come  the  enjoyment  of  mercantile  prof- 
perity. 

The  manufa&ure  of  fait  is  the  mod  intereding  branch  of  indudry  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  falt-pits  encompafs  a  great  part  of  the  bay  from  the  Puntal  to  Port  St.  Mary. 
This  is  their  manner  of  working  them. 

In  the  fird  place,  fea  water  is  introduced,  by  means  of  a  little  fluke,  into  a  large  bafon, 
cut  into  wide  canals  of  equal  depth.     It  remains  there  a  certain  time,  during  which  its 
lighter  parts  evaporate  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.     From  this  fird  refervoir  it  runs  into 
other  canals  not  quite  fo  deep,  where  it  is  further  volatilized.     The  corrofive  quality 
of  the  water'remaining  is  fo  great,  that  the  workmen  can  no  longer  remain  with  their 
feet  uncovered  without  having  them  burned  as  if  dipped  in  aquafortis.     The  water,  in 
this  date,  is  let  into  a  long  and  narrow  canal,  which  runs  by  the  fide  of  a  fquare  fpace, 
divided  into  quadrangular  compartments.     Ftom  this  canal,  where  it  is  anew  expofed 
to  the  aftion  of  the  fun,  it  is  thrown  with  fcoops  intoTmall  bafons  where  it  receives  the 
lad  heating,  while  the  workmen  continually  dir  it  with  long  rakes.     The  fediment  it 
depofes  becomes  as  hard  as  done,  if  it  be  fuffered  to  affume  that  confidence,  and  the 
workmen  are  conflaotly  empldyed  in  detaching,  taking  it  out,  and  pounding  it.     This 
continued  agitation  raifes  a  white  fcum  to  the  furface,  which  is  carefully  taken  off,  and 
which  produces  a  much  whiter,  but  a  weaker  fait  than  the  fediment.     The  red  is  laid 
in  great  heaps  in  the  open  ain     The  neceffary  quantity  for  the  King's  fait  magazines  is 
taken  from  thefe  heaps,  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  two  piadres  the  laft  of  two  hogf- 
heads ;  but  it  is  fold  again  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  piadres  to  all  individuals  except 
fifhermen,  who  have  it  cheaper.     The  fait  manufacturers  difpofe  of  what  remains  as 
they  pleafe;  and  as  the  rains  of  the  autumn  threaten  them  with  confiderable  wade, they 
lofe*no  time  in  felling.    The  nations  which  purchafe  it  are  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
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England,  and  particularly  PortugaL  The  cargoes  (hipped  by  the  Portuguese  are  moftly 
fent  to  the  coafts  of  Galicia  and  Afturia,  where  this  commodity  is  wanted,  and  which  « 
they  have  long  had  an  exclufive  privilege  of  furnifhing  with  their  own  fait.  The  fifher- 
men  from  Saint  Malo,  Dieppe,  and  Granville  fometfines  go  to  the  bay  of  Cadiz  to  take 
in  cargoes  of  fait  for  Newfoundland  ;  and  when  our  Jalt-pits  fail,  we  take  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  for  our  own  confumption.      K 

"Every  individual  who  wifhes  to  eftablifh  one  of  thefe  artificial  falt-pits  upon  his  own 
ground  is  at  liberty  to  do  it.  He  may  fell  the  produce  to  foreigners,  but  not;  to  his 
countrymen,  fait  beingx  in  Spain,  as  in  France,  exclufively  fold  For  the  King's  account. 
Guards  are  placed  round  the  heaps  of  fait,  but  do  not  always  fecure  them  from  thieves 
and  fmugglers.' 

Cadiz,  lik* the  greater  part  of  large  commercial  towns,  contains  but  few  monuments 
of  the  arts.  Of  late  years,  however,  fome  buildings  have  been  ere&ed  in  a  good  (tile, 
moftly  the  work  of  ftrangers.  The  former  Italian  opera  has  been  converted  into  an 
affembly-room  for  reading  the  news,  and  other  innocent  recreation.  It  is  called  the 
Comorra,  and  confifts  of  large  rooms  perhaps  too  much  adorned.  The  cuftom-houfe 
is  a  new  building  of  tolerably  handfome  appearance.  The  national  theatre  is  taftily 
planned,  and  well  laid  out.  The  new  cathedral,  begun  in  1722,  had  in  1 769  cod  more 
than  four  millions  and  a  half  of  rials,  and  will  coil  two  millions  of  piaflres  before  it  h 
completed.  The  wretched  plan  upon  which  it  was  begun  will  prevent  its  ever  becom- 
ing a  mafter-piece,  notwithftailding  the  expence  of  its  ere&ion  and  its  fumptuous  deco- 
rations. 

But  the  church  of  San- Antonio  is  a  facred  edifice,  whofe  defe&s  are  ftill  more  ftrik- 
ing ;  it  was  built  as  an  ornament  to  the  handfome  fquare  of  the  fame  name,  which  it 
only  ferves  to  disfigure. 

In  the  church  of  the  capuchins  is  an  Eccejwno  of  Murillo,  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
fome  other  mafter-pieces  of  his  fchool. 

A  foreigner  arriving  at  Cadiz  will  confequently  enquire  for  the  exchange  of  a  com- 
mercial town  fo  widely  celebrated,  and' will  not  be  a  little  furprized  at  Underftanding 
there  is  none.  One  would  imagine  that  its  inhabitants  look  upon  the  god  of  commerce 
in  the  fame  light  as  the  ancient  Germans  were  wont  to  look  upon  their  .god ;  as  fome* 
what  too  majeftic  to  be  circumfcribed  by  walls  of  ftone,  fomewhat  that /could  be 
worthily  adored  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  heaven  alone.  But  the  almoft  con  ft  ant 
finenefs  of  the  climate  explains  this  apparent  (angularity. 

The  ramparts  of  Cadiz  are  more  an  ornament  to  the  town  than  a  ipeans  of  defence. 
Its  fortifications  are  in  good  condition  on  the  land  fide.  The  entrance  into  the  bay 
would  be  but  very  imperfe&ly  defended  by  fort  St.  Catherine  on  the  one  fide,  and  fort 
St.  Sebaftian  on  the  other.  The  fire  of  thefe  two  forts  does  not  crofs.  The  one  is  placed 
on  the  continent  oppofite  to  Cadiz ;  the  other  is  conneded  with  the  town  by  a  very  uo» 
eveniandy  (brand  which  is  covered  at  high  water. 

•  The  paffage  from  the  great  bay  to  the  bay  of  Puntalk  is  much  better  defended  by 
the  two  forts  Matagorda  and  San  Lorenzo,  placed  oppofite  to  each  other,  where  tbe  bay 
is  contra&ed.  , 

You  crofs  the  ftrait  prote&ed  by  thefe  two  forts  to  go  to  Chklana,  a  place  of  amufe- 
ment,  a  delightful  refbrt  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz.  For  the  pofition  of  their  town, 
which  is  of  very  trifling  extent  for  a  population  of  75,000  perfons,  and  almoft  wholly 
furrounded  by  the  fea,  leaves  them  very  little  room  for  exercife.  A  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  gate  towards  the  land  barrennefs  begins,  and  maintains  its  empire  over  feveral 
leagues  around,  if  fome  few  kitchen  gardens  be  excepted,  and  fome  orchards  in  the  vi- 
vol*  v.  4  f  ^     cinity 
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cinity  of  the  ifle  of  Leon,  where  artificial  watering  has  remedied  the  natural  barrennefs 
of  the  foil. 

To  Chiclana,  therefore,  do  the  inhabitants  repair  to  enjoy  that  verdure  which  they 
want  at  home.  A  favourable  mrf&  and  tide  carry  them  over  in  two  hours.  Leaving 
the  ifle  of  Leon  to  the  right,  and  jthe  Carrack  to  the  left,  you  pafs  the  bridge  of  Sua$o, 
that  joins  the  whole  ifland  of  which  Cadiz  ftands  on  the  north  fide,  to  the  continent. 
Under  the  arches  of  this  bridge  the  bay  becomes  fo  narrow  that,  after  pafling  them,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  wide  canal,  which  foon  afterwards  feparates  into  different  branches. 
One  ot  thefe  leads  to  Chiclana,  which  is  built  on  the  right  bank,  commanded  by  feveral 
eminences,  and  particularly  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  Mooriih  caftle* 

Here  feveral  merchants  of  Cadiz  have  coiintry-houfes,  which  they  embellifh  and  fur- 
round  with  that  verdure  looked  for  in  vain  at  their  houfes  in  town.  During  two  feafons 
of  the  year  Chiclana  is  particularly  agreeable,  the  fpring  and  autumn.  The  ladies  of 
Cadiz,  who  unite  the  mod:  enchanting  graces  of  the  Andalufian  women  to  thofe  po- 
lifhed  manners  which  refult  from  their  intercourfe  with  foreigners,  the  lovely  G  adit  ana 5 
naturalize  here  for  fome  weeks  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  city ;  grand  entertainments, 
balls,  concerts,  the  whole  difplay  of  opulence,  and  the  toilet's  niceft  art.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  lift  opened  by  luxury  and  tafte,  to  which  the  deepeft  fpeculators  refort  to  fmooth 
the  wrinkles  of  care  and  calculation,  and  be  reminded  occafionally  that  there  is  fome* 
thing  in  the  world  which  is  even  more  precious  than  gold.    - 

From  the  eminences  which  command  the  valley  of  Chiclana,  we  fee  at  one  fcope 
the  ifle  of  Leon,  Cadiz,  the  bay,  and  the  jea  beyond  it.  The  eye  follows  the  courfe  of 
the  river  Santi  Petri  till  it  falls  into  the  fea.  Turning  to  the  eaft  we  perceive  Medina 
Sidonia,  whence  comes  the  wind  called  Solano  and  de  Medina,  fo  dreaded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cadiz,  from  its  pernicious  breath,  exciting  both  crimes  and  diforders  jn  the 
city.  From  the  fame  point  of  view  we  embrace  the  vaft  plains  of  fouthera  Andalufia, 
which  we  are  about  to  pafs  over  in  the  way  to  Algefiras  and  Gibraltar. 

Algefiras  is  fourteen  leagues  from  Chiclana.  I  performed  the  journey  on  the  fame 
hor/e  in  one  day  in  fummer,  eroding  the  mod  defert  country  that  can  be  found  amongft 
thofe  which  are  not  quite  uncultivated.  It  is  true  I  crofled  plains,  to  avoid  circuits, 
which  would  have  led  me  through  fome  villages.  But  will  it  be  credited  that  in  all  this 
road,  except  Vejer  on  the  right  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  Medina  Sidonia  on  the 
left  (till  farther  off,  I  faw  no  other  human  habitations  than  four  or  five  groupes  of  thofe 
miferable  cabins,  called  Cwtijos,  in  which  labourers  lodge  a  part  of  the  year. 

For  ten  of  thefe  leagues  I  travelled  over  the  duchy  of  Medina-Sidonia,  through  com 
fields  and  paftures.  In  no  part  could  I  difcover  the  veftige  of  an  human  habitation. 
Not  an  orchard,  not  one  kitchen  garden,' not  a  ditch,  nor  a  ftile.  The  great  proprietor 
feems  to  reign  here  like  the  lion  in  the  foreft,  fearing  away  with  his  roar  whomfoever 
might  elfe  feek  his  haunts.  1  Inftead  of  men  and  women,  I  met  with  feven  or  eight  great 
herds  of  horned  cattle  andTome  troops  of  mares.  On  beholding  them  unreftrained  by  the 
bridle  or  the  yoke,  wandering  over  an  immenfe-fpace  unbounded  to  the  eye  by  enclo- 
fure  or  barrier,  we  may  imagine  ourfejves  carried  back  to  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
when  animals,  in  a  (late  of  independence,  divided  with  man  the  dominion  of  the  earth, 
found  every  where  a  property,  themfelves  without  an  owner. 

Andalufia  is  thus  unpeopled  in  all  thofe  parts  wholly  fet  apart  to  corn  and  pafturage. 
It  has  been  divided  into  great  poflfeflions  as  far  back  as  the  conqueft  of  it  by  the  Moors. 
The  principal  Caftilian  nobleman,  who  then  accompanied  the  conquering  kings,  ob- 
tained enormous  inheritances  in  perpetuity,  according  to  the  .fatal  cuftom  introduced 
into  almoft  the  whole  of  the  monarchy.    The  extin&ion  of  males  in  the  great  families 
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.»  inceflantly'increafing  this  complaint.  Rich  heireflfes  carry,  with  them  their  optilent 
portions  into  families  not  lefs  opulent,  fo  that  the  greateft  part  of  Spain  may  in  time  be-i 
come  the  inheritance  of  the  few  families  which  fhall  furvive  the  reft.  As  one  individual 
cannot  manage  fuch  vaft  eftates,  the  proprietors  farm  them  out  to  different  perfons, 
but  this  for  three  years  only,  or  five  at  moft.  Another  circumftance  concurs  with  thefe 
deftru&ive  cuftoms  to  prevent  agriculture  from  flourishing  in  Andalufia.  The  land  is 
divided  into  three  portions ;  one  is  cultivated  ?  another  remains  fallow,  and  the  third  is  fet 
apart  to  feed  the  cattla  belonging  to  the  farmer,  and  which  he  augments  as  much  as 
poflible,  to  reap  what  advantages  he  can  from  his  fhort  leafe.  This  is  what  gives  an 
appearance  of  depopulation  to  vaft  diftri&s  fufceptible  of  rich  cultivation.     The  firft  im- 

{>rovement  requifite,  therefore,  in  the  agriculture  of  Apdalufia,  would  be  to  grant  longer 
eafes.  The  example  of  Catalonia,  Navarre,  Galicia,  and  the  Afturias  fliould  ferve  as  a. 
leflfon.  There  the  Ieafes  are  for  a  confiderable  number  of  years,  and  cannot  be  broken 
by  the  caprice  of  the  proprietors:  every  kind  of  cultivation  is  there  in  a  flourifhing  (late;, 
each  farmer  creates  himfelf  a  little  eftablifhment,  and  improves  and  fertilifes.the  land 
which  he  is  fure  to  hold  for  a  long  time.  What  a  contraft  between  this  ftate  of  things, 
afid  that  I  had  before  my  eyes  for  ten  leagues  after  leaviiig  Chiclana. 

At  the  end  of  thefe  ten  leagues  you  begin  to  afcend  with  great  difficulty  an  enormous 
chain  of  high  mountains,  which  do  not  lower  again  before  they  reach  the  weft ern  part  of 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  From  their  fummit  you  perceive  the  famous  rock  of  Gibraltar  riling, 
from  the  bofom  of  the  waves  like  the  genius  of  the  ftormy  cape  defcribed  by  Camoens. 
Prom  this  point  the  eye  commands  the  fortrefs,  the  outlines  of  which  appeared  to  me  per* 
fe&ly  well  defined  in  the  ferene  horizon,  and  at  the  fame  time  embraces  the  town  of  Alge- 
firas, the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay,  two  little  rivers  which  fall  into  it,  the  town  of  St.Roch, 
the  flope  which  leads  from  this  town  to  the  lines,  and  the  tongue  of  flat  and  narrow  land 
that  feparates  them  from  Gibraltar;  and  at  a  diftance  to  the  right,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  horizon,  we  imagine,  rather  than  difcover  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

Chap.  XL.— Algefiras*— Lints  and  Camp  of  Saint  Roch.—DetaiU  refpe&ing  the  floating 

batteries. — Appearance  of  Gibraltar. 

( 

ALGES1RAS,  the  extremity  of  the  fourteen  leagues  which  feparate  Chiclana  from 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  is  a  town  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  flope,  which  terminates  in  the 
Tea.  Avery  little  river  (the  Miel), which  rifesin  the  neighbouring  mountains,  waflies  one 
of  its  fides,  and  gently  runs  on  to  the  fea;  upon  its  right  bank  is  a  little  dock-yard,  made 
ufe  of  during  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  for  the  conftru&ion  of  fome  of  the  gun-boats.  At  the 
time  of  the  fre{hes^  it  h^s  water  enough  to  float  fuch  little  Veffels  to  the  fea,  which  is 
diftant  but  a  few  paces.  Near  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  citadel  of  Algefiras, 
in  which  the  Moors  defended  themfelves  for  fome  time  after  their  city  was  taken.  Al- 
gefiras, as  well  as  Saint  Roch,  was  peopled  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  with 
Spaniards  from  Gibraltar,  unwilling  to- live  under  the  dominion  of  the  Englifh.  In 
order  to  draw  thither  thefe  refugees,  privileges  which  it  ftill  enjoys  were  granted  to  the 
town. 

The  little  ifland  of  Palomas,  called  alfo  the  Green  Ifland,  is  very  little  diftant  from 
the  ftrand  of  Algefiras  :  it  has  a  fort  in  which  a  company  detached  from  the  garrifon  of 
Algefiras  does  duty.  This  ifland  is  fo  fine  and  regular,  that  it  feems  as  if  traced  by  the 
art  of  man  for  the  embellilhment  of  a  garden  after  the  Englifh  plan* 
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Algefiras  is  fupplied  with  water  in  a  fplendid  manner.  It  is  brought  to  it  from  the 
diftance  of  a  qu^ter  of  a  league  by  a  new  aqueduft  built  with  hewn  (tone. 

A  packet-boat  fails  twice  a  week  from  this  town  to  Ceuta,  a  Spanifh  fea  port,  at  five 
leagues  diftance,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  dire&ly  oppofite  to  Algefiras.  The  pafiage 
is  often  made  in  three  or  four  hours,  but  it  fometimes  takes  up  nine  or  ten :  the  price 
is  four  rials j  no  great  fum  to  be  tranfported  from  one  quarter  of  the  world  to  another. 

The  little  port  of  Algefi As  is  very  confined  in  its  commercial  fpeculations ;  it  receives* 
fome  cargoes  of  corn  and  brandy  by  Gatalonian.  barks j  and  its  exportations  chiefly 
confift  in  coal  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

A  great  part  of  the  two  leagues  from  Algefiras  to  Saint  Roch  is  by  the  fide  of  the 
bay.  There  are  two  little  rivers  which -fall  into  it  totbe  croffed  in-  boats,  El  Rio  delos 
Pulmones  and  El  Guaraipe,  which  might  be  taken  for  an  arm  of  the  fea.  After  paffing 
the  latter,  you  leave  the  bay  to  reach  the  back  part  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  town  of 
Saint  Roch  is  fituated,  badly  paved,  arjd  of  a  wretched  appearance :  the  environs  of 
which  however  are  agreeable,  and  carefully  cultivated. 

Two  years  after  the  peace  it  continued  to  be  no  eafy  matter  to  pafs  the  lines  of  St.  Roch. 
A  formal  order,  the  offspring  of  the  puerile  fpite  of  Florida  Blanca,  interdicted  all  commu- 
nication between  Gibraltar  and  the  Spanifh  continent.  Notwithftanding  this,  I  obtained 
from  the  commander,  of  the  lines  permiilion  to  approach  Gibraltar  in  cotnpany  with  a 
major  of  the  place.  We  left  Buenavifta  to  the  right,  a  large  houfe  upon  an  eminence,  in 
which  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  his  aides-de-camp,  and  all  their  retinue  lodged,  and  whence 
you  have  a  view  of  Gibraltar,  the  two  feas  and  the  coaft  of  Africa.  At  length  we  arrived 
on  the  ground  of  the  famous  camp  of  Saint  Roch.  Deftroyed  by  peace,  as  other  human 
eftabliihments  are  by  war,  it  prefented  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins.    We  croffed  this 

ground  diagonally  to  go  ftraight  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  follow  the  coaft  to  Fort 
aint  Barbe  which  forms  the  right  of  the  lines :  on  prefenting  the  order  of  the  com- 
mander, the  great  gate  was  opened  to  us  which  leads  from  the  lines  to  the  fortrefs :  a 
petty  officer  befides  was  fent  to  watch  rather  than  dirett  our  motions.  We  noticed  the 
traces  of  the  works  carried  on  during  the  fiege,  the  trenches  and  epauiement  thrown  up 
by  General  Alvarez,  and  which  were  fo  much  fpoken  of  in  the  Madrid  Gazettes  *  ;  the 

tower 

*  A  witticifm  pubKtfied  at  Paris  on  the  fubje&,  and  during  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  inferted  in  the  firft 
edition  of  M.  Bourgoanne  ,and  omitted  in  his  edition  of  1803,  the  t  ran  flat  or  has  deemed  poffeffivc  of  too 
much  plcaJantry  to  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  the  Englifh  reader ;  he  has  therefore  given  it  in  a  note. 

Illuftrious  warriors  of  Saint  Roch, 

Between  us,  this  exceeds  a  joke, 

Mean  you  to  tarry  here  for  life, 

Or  one  day  end  the  mortal  ft  rife  ? 

Whence  can  you  not  contrive  to  join 

Difpatch  to  valour  fo  divine  ? 

Your  patience  ft  ill  may  laft  no  doubt,  - 

But  ours  is  fairly  wearied  out. 

Then  heroes  of  the  long  blockade, 

Conclude  at  length  your  vain  parade  ; 

And  let  us  hear  of  your  defeat,  f 

Or  that  the  enemy  is  beat. 

Inceflantly  your  batteries  roar, 

As  they  would  rend  the  world  afunder, 
While  tranquilly  the  Englifh  fnore, 

Unheedful  of  your  mighty  thunder : 
Or  if  they  anfwer  you  by  chance, 
'Tis  out  of  common  compiaifance, 
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tenvr  of  the  milty  fituated  between  the  befiegers  and  the  befieged,  the  only  objeft  which 
had  efcaped  their  mutual  ravage ;  and  the  place  where  the  Englifh  had  made  fome  little 
gardens  before  the  fortrefs,  andbeyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht* 

After  coafting  the  bay  for  fome  time,  we  took  a  direction  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
to  furvey  nearer  at  hand,  and  in  different  points  of  view,  the  rock  which  for  fiye  yeara 
had  been  the  objeft  of  fo  many  fpeculations  ;  but  with  a  conductor  fo  ftrift  as  that  with 
us  we  did  not  prefume  to  go  beyond  a  fmall  tower,  fituated  clofe  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  near  which  the  firft  Englifh  corps  de  garde  ife  Rationed.  On  this  fide,  the  fortrefs 
is  thick  befet  with  batteries,  moftly  in  a  very  fteep  Hoping  diredion.  Here  we  faw  the 
month  of  a  mine  which  the  Duke  de  Crillon  had  hollowed  within  the  rock,  and  by 
which  h£  intended  to  revenge  the  fate  of  the  floating  batteries,  when  the  peace  obliged 
him  to  defift,  and  left  the  foundation  of  the  fortrefs  fecure.  This  was  not  the  only 
point  of  the  rock  the  Duke  de  Crillon  threatened ;  on  the  Mediterranean  fide, 
the  declivity,  though  fo  fteep  as  to  be  almoft  perpendicular,  does  not  continue  fo  to  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  Between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  fea,  there  is  a  kind  of 
path  which  leads  to  Europa  point.  At  the  entrance  of  this  path,  a  fecond  opening  in 
the  rock  had  been  made. 

Notwithftanding  the  farcafms  thrown  out  againfl  both  thefe  attempts  on  Gibraltar,  I 
have  been  allured  by  perfofls  who  were  prefent,  that  when  General  Elliott,  after  hoftili- 
ties  had  ceafed,  walked  with  the  Duke  de  Crillon  round  the  place,  he  appeared  furprifed 
at  feeing  the  progrefs  made  in  the  firft  of  thefe  mines,  and  faid  to  the  French  general, 
If  he  had  known  thejlate  of  them,  he/hould  not  have  beenfo  eafy.  Was  this  expreffion 
fincere  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  hero,  or  a  fpecimen  of  French  complaifance  ?  On  this 
I  fhall  not  undertake  to  decide. 

Rather  do  I  prefer  prefenting  my  readers  with  a  fuccinft  but  well  authenticated  ac- 
count of  the  grand  enterprize  which  arretted  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  the  cata- 
ftrophe  which  was  fo  unfortunate. 

The  court,  wearied  with  the  ufclefs  blockade  of  Gibraltar,  a  fource  of  ridicule  to  all 
Europe,  and  even  to  the  befieged  themfelves,  thought  ferioufly  of  taking  the  fortrefs 
by  fome  uncommon  means,  againfl  which  neither  its  fteepnefs,  its  formidable  artillery, 
nor  the  fkill  of  General  Elliott,  might  afford  any  adequate  refiftance.  It  received  pro- 
jects from  all  quarters,  fome  of  them  hardy  even  to  extravagance,  others  of  fuch  a 


—       ■         -»■■'    ■      -w  — 


A  kind  intention  to  afiuage 
Your  wild  yet  not  unfounded  rage* 
Four  years  experience  (hould  fuffice 
To  make  (lill  greater  blockheads  wife. 
Your  laboured  works  grow  old  and  yqu, 
Heroic  Sirs,  are  grown  old  too. 
'Ti*8  time  to  quit  tbefe  martial  cares, 
And  leave  the  bufinefs  to  your  heirs, 
Who  fome  few  previous  races  run, 
May  end  the  fiege  by  you  begun. 
Your  trenche89  batteries,  and  mines, 
Your  moitars,  and  fire  proof  machines, 
Which  your  Gazettes  with  pride  difplay, 
The  coffee  hcrtife  alone  difmay. 
In  vain  you  block,  in  vain  you  batter, 
Thofe  you  would  ftarvc,  grow  daily  fatter, 
And  at  the  w6r(t  will  only  die 
Of  corpulence  and  lethargy. 


r 
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whimfical  defcription,  that  they  could  not  be  miftaken  for  ferious.  Of  this  kind  I  .re- 
ceived fome  myfelf.  One,  forwarded  to  the  minifter,  formally  propofed  the  conftruc- 
tion  in  front  of  the  lines  of  St.  Roch,  of  an  enormous  cavalier,  rifing  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion than  Gibraltar  itfelf,  and  by  this  means  depriving  it  of  its  main  defence.  The  author 
had  calculated  the  number  of  cubic  fathoms  of  earth  which  it  would  require,  the  number  of 
hands  neceflary,  and  the  length  of  time  which  this  prodigious  work  would  demand  ;  and 
proved  that  his  plan  would  be  lefs  e^penfive,  and  lefs  murtherous,  than  a  prolongation 
of  the  fiege,  in  the  manner  it  had  been  carried  on. 

Another  conceived  the  idea  of  filling  bombs  of  fuch  a  horridly  mephitic  quality,  as, 
upon  their  explofion,  fhould  either  drive  the  befieged  away  from  the  fortrefs,  or  poifon 
them  on  the  fpot. 

At  length,  the  projeft  of  Dar^on  was  received,  and  fixed  more  ftrongly  the  attention 
of  government. 

This  projed,  conceived  by  this  engineer  at  a  diftance  from  Gibraltar,  and  the  failure 
of  which  has  not  tended  to  annihilate  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  of  a  man  of  great 
genius,  this  projed  was  brought  to  perfe&ion,  and  modified  by  himfelf  within  fight  even 
of  the  garrifon.  But  .what  a  mumber  of  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter !  French  im- 
patience, national  jealoufy,  the  bickerings  of  rivalry,  the  vexatious  inquietude  of  com- 
manders, the  pretentions  of  felf-Iove,  the  thoughtlefs  impetuofity  of  fome  of  its  co-ad- 
jutors,  the  perfidious  plots  of  others,  and  the  prefumptuous  want  of  forefight  of  almoft 
all ;  conjointly  all  concurred  to  caufe  the  ill  fuccefs  of  a  projeft  which  one  cannot  refrain 
from  admiring  in  fpite  of  its  failure,  where  one  has  bad  an  opportunity  of  ftudying  it 
in  detail. 

.  It  was  known,  as  I  may  fay,  but  by  the  exiftence  of  ten  praams,  which,  on  the  13th 
September  1782,  by  rafhly  expofing  themfelves  to  the  fire  of  their  batteries,  were  re- 
duced to  afhes  by  the-  Englifh.  Such  fummaries  are  very  convenient  for  idlenefs  and 
malignity,  but  would  form  very  defe&ive  elements  for  the  hiftorian.  Enlightened  by 
memoirs  of  the  day,  he  will  rather  fay,  that,  if  this  great  undertaking  failed  of  fuccefs, 
it  was  owing  to  the  concurrence  of  circumftances,  over  which  the  genius  of  Dar<jon  had 
no,  controul  whatever.  One  of  the  principal  of  thefe  was  the  precipitancy  with  which 
the  project  was  executed  before  every  thing  was  in  readinefs,  to  fecure  its  fuccefs.  It 
is  well  known,  that  thefe  ten  praams  were  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prefent  to- 
.  wards  the  battery  a  broadfide  covered  over  with  a  blind  three  feet  in  thicknefe,  which 
was  kept  continually  wet  by  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanifm.  By  this  contrivance 
it  was  computed,  that  the  red-hot  balls  would  be  extinguished  immediately  wherever 
they  penetrated:  but  this  firft  contrivance  was  rendered  incomplete  by  the  unfkilfulnefs 
of  the  caulkers,  which  prevented  the  effeft  of  the  pumps,  deftined  to  fupply  the  water, 
tt  took  effeft  therefore,  and  that  only  in  a  partial  degree,  on  board  of  one  of  them,  the 
Talla  piedra.  But  this  was  not  all.  Although  they  had  only  very  carelefsly  founded 
the  Rations  which  they  were  to  affume,  they  had  yet  pointed  out  the  courfe  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  avoid  running  aground,  and  keep  a  fuitable  diftance ;  another  precaution 
which  turned  out  ufelefs.  Don  Ventura  Moreno,  a  brave  feaman,  but  inadequate  to  the 
combination  of  a  plan  and  carrying  it  into  efleft,  confidering  his  honour  called  in  queftion 
by  a  letter  which  General  Crillon  had  wrote  to  him  in  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  which  he  ftated,  if  you  delay  the  attack,  you  are  not  a  man  oj honour^  he  haftcned 
the  failing  of  the  praams,  and  commanded  them  to  take  a  different  pofition  to  that  laid 
down  in  the  original  plan.  This  change  of  poutions  was  the  principal  caufe  of  the  fate 
pf  the  day. 
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From  this  miftake  only  two  of  the  praams  could  reach  the  diftance  of  two  hundred 
toifes,  that  which  was  previoufly  concerted ;  the  Pq/lora,  commanded  by  Moreno  him- 
felf,  and  the  Talla  piedra,  on  board  of  which  was  the  Prince  of  Naffau,  and  Dar9on. 
Thefe  two,  however,  were  expofed  to  the  moft  tremendous  of  all  the  batteries,  the 
.royal  baft  ion,  whereas,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  all  the  ten  were  to  have 
grouped  round  the  old  mole,  and  receive  only  a  fide  fire  from  that  battery.  x 
t  The  only  two  praams  which  occupied,  this  perilous  pofition  both  caufed  and  experi- 
enced confiderable  damage.  The  Talla  piedra,  in  particular,  received  a  mortal  blow. 
In  fpite  of  the  blind,  a  red-hot  ball  penetrated  to  the  dry  part  of  the  veffeL  It  was  very 
flow  in  taking  effedi.  The  Talla  piedra  began  her  fire  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn* 
ing,  the  ball  (truck  her  between  three  and  five,  but  the  ravage  it  caufed  was  not  deemed 
irremediable  before  midnight.  The  San  Juan>  which  was  near  it,  fufFered  the  fame 
fate.    It  appears  to  be  evident,  that  the  other  ten  received  no  injury. 

What  however  was  dill  more  affii&ing,  every  thing  was  wanting  at  once :  ftream  ♦ 
anchors  altera  of  the  praams  to  tow  them  away  in  cafe  of  accident ;  and  boats  for  the 
reception  of  the  wounded.    The  attacV  was  to  have  been  fupported  by  teti  veflels,  and 
more  than  fixty  gun-boats  and  bombs.    Neither  bombs,  nor  boats,  nor  veflels,  however, 
made  their  appearance* 

To  conclude,  in  the  pofition  laid  down,  the  praams  would  have  been  fupported  by  the 
fire  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-fix  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  lines  of  St.  Roch.  This 
concert  became  impoffible.  More  than  four  hundred  cannon  were  to  play  at  once  cm 
the  baftions  of  the  North,  Montagu,  and  Orange.  With  a  fuperiority  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pieces,  Dar$on  flattered  himfelf  he  fhould  be  able  to  filence  the  artillery  of 
the  place.  But  what  was  his  confternation  when  he  faw  that  the  befiegers  had  no  more 
than  from  fixty  to  feventy  cannon  in  play,  which  were  anfwered  by  the  enemy  from  the 
mouths  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pieces. 

The  combined  fquadron  remained  a  quiet  fpe&ator  of  this  flrange  diforder.  Gui- 
chen,  who  commanded  our  fleet,  offered  his  afliftance  to  Moreno,  who  returned  for 
anfwer,  it  was  not  wanted. 

Bad  became  worfe,  and  no  remedy  was  at  hand.  Of  the  ten  praams,  eight  were  at 
too  confiderable  a  diftance  either  to  do  much  harm,  or  be  liable  to  any  great  injury,  the 
two  others,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  Da^on*  carried  the  gnawing  worm  in  their  fides. 
Moreno,  defpairing  of  being'  able  to  fave  any  of  them,  gave  orders  to  let  thofe  continue 
to  burn  which  were  already  injured,  and  that  all  the  reft  fhould  be  fet  on  fire.  I  my* 
felf  have  feen  this  original  order.  Such  was  the  clofe  of  this  day,  in  which  ten  veflels 
were  deftroyed,  mafter-pieces  of  human  ingenuity,  which  coft  3,000,000  of  livres 
building  (£  1 25,000),  and  the  arming  and  fitting  up  of  which  with  cannon,  anchors, 
rigging,  &c.  coft,  two  millions  and  a  half  in  addition  (£104,000)*. 

Scarcely  had  this  formidable  attempt  been  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Gibraltar  be* 
fore  it  was  re*  victualled  by  Lord  Howe,  til  fight  of  our  armies  and  navies.    His  Lord* 

*  In  the  firft  moment  of  confirmation  the  ineftiraable  Darcon  confeffed,  that  he  alone  was  blamtable  for 
the  fatal  icfuh  of  the  day.  For  a  long  time  I  was  in  pofleflion  of  the  mort  but  energetic  letter,  which  he 
wrote  to  the  ambafTador  Montmorin,  on  the  fKoresof  Algeziras,  to  the  dying  noife  of  artillery,  and  by  the 
Tight  of  the  burning  praams. 

"  I  have  burnt  the  temple  of  Ephefos  •  all  is  loft,  and  all  owing  to  me.  My  only  comfort  under  my 
misfortune  is,  that  the  glory  of  the  two  fovereigns  remains  unfullied.     Accept  the  homage/'  &c. 

Neverthelefs  when  he  recovered  from  his  confuiion,  Darc/>n,  in  a  very  learned  memoir,  endeavoured  to 
qualify  the  confeffion  which  had  efcaped  him,  and  to  prove  that  more  than  one  accomplice  were  concerned 
in  the  failure,  or  rather  tbat  the  blame  was  chargeable  to  circumftanccs  alone,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  fatal  and 
imperious' nature.  _  ^ 
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ftip  boldly  failing  up  the  Mediterranean  afterwards  with"  thirty-fix  (hips.  Ffotn  Buetia 
Vijia  he  was  perceived  on  his  courfe  from  the  one  fea  to  the  other ;  and  general  opinion 
pronounced  him  running  on  ruin.  The  fifty-two  vefTels  which  were  in  the  bay  weighed 
anchor  and  purfued  him.  But  Howe  laughed  at  our  manoeuvres,  as  fortune  had  done 
at  our  projects ;  and,  after  wearying  the  combined  fquadron  in  "a  cruife  of  a  fortnight, 
repaired  the  ftrait  in  as  full  fecurity,  as  he  had  placed  thefortrefs. 

So  many  croffes  created  vexation,  but  not  discouragement.  The  two  French  Prince^ 
alone  and  their  brilliant  fuite,  who  imagine,d  that  they  had  only  come  to  the  columns 
of  Hercules  to  be  prefent  at  the  furrender  of  Gibraltar,  deeming  fuccefs  no  longer 
-practicable,  teftified  an  impatience  to  be  gone,  which  was  far  from  fatisfaftory  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  but  which  neverthelefs  it  granted.  It  was  at  the  Efcurial,  upon  their 
.return.  The  reception  they  found  at  this  fecond  interview,  was  fcarcelv  fo  affe&ionate 
as  at  their  firft  appearance.  The  enthufiafm  which  they  had  at  firft  excited  had  abated, 
which  was  to  be  expected. 

The  theatre  of  thefe  events  laid  now  before  me,  with  how  much-intereft  did  I  examine 
the  different  approaches,  and  the  whole  compos  of  this  famous  rock.  On  the  fide  of 
the  Mediterranean  it  is  mod  perpendicular,  but  is  more  doping  toward  the  bay  of  Alge~ 
It  is  on  this  fpecies  of  talus,  that  the  art  of  fortification  has  difplayed  means  of  de- 
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fence  fo  prodigioufly  numerous  as  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

Nature,  as  if  tq  render  Gibraltar  inacceffible  on  all  fides,  has  placed  between  the  foot 
'of  this  fortrefs,  to  the  weft,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  bay  of  Algefiras,  a  deep  marfh  which 
leaves  between  it  and  the  place,  as  far  as  the  land  gate  only,  the  breadth  of  a  narrow 
caufeway,  commanded  by  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  A  fmall  dyke  between  the 
marfh  and  the  bay  runs  by  the  fea-fide  to  confine  the  water,  and  terminates  at  the  land 
gate ;  and  the  marfh  is  contained  in  the  enclofure  of  the  place  by  a  paliffade,  which  be- 
gins at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  terminates  at  the  fea.  This  paliffade  was  the  firft 
-yi&im  at  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  re-eftablifhed  after  the  peace.  The  old  mole  is 
<Minttly  feen  from  it ;  it  is  a  kind  of  narrow  bank  or  caufeway,  with  cannon  planted 
on  both  fide$,  and  entirely  mafks  the  new  mole,  which  is  half  a  league  behind  it. 

After  having  an  interview  with  three  Englifh  officers,  feparated  by  this  paliffade,  and 
Tvho  preffed  usiavatn  to  infringe  upon  the  order  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  but  with 
-whom  we  could  not  refufe  drinking  a  few  glaffes  of  porter  to  the  health  of  George  HI. 
and  General  Elliott,  we  trod  back  the  road  from  the  lines.  Behold,  faid  I  to  myfelf, 
the  rock  which  for  five  years  engaged  the  attention  of  all  nations.  It  is  almoft  ufelefc 
to  the  Englifh,  but  they  imagining  their  honour  concerned  in  keeping  poffeffion  of  this 
fpot  of  land,  in  fpite  of  nature,  which  feems  to  have  allotted  it  to  the  monarch  who 
feigns  over  the  peninfula  of  which  it  makes  a  part,  facrifice  millions  to  fortify,  preferve, 
and  defend  it.  Orv  the  other  hand,  vanity  alone  excites  Spain  to  attempt  its  recovery ; 
-and  to  this  chimera,  under  a  monarch  fparing  of  the  blood  and  treafure  of  his  fubjefts, 
ihe  facrificed,  for  four  years  together,  moft  enormous  fums,  the  moft  advantageous 
military  plans,  and  even  the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  were  that  glory  rightly  under- 
ftood. 

Chap.  X.— Malaga. — Return  to  Madrid  by  Ximera>  Gaufin,  Randa,  OJjiwa,t#c.— 
Departure  from  Madrid,  and  the  caufe  thereof, — Three  roads  front  Madrid  to  Valeatia. 

-  THIS  would  be  the  proper  place  for  me  to  condu&  my  readers  back  to  Madrid, 
through  the  kingdom  of  Grenadas,  but  I  am  obliged  to  confine  myfelf  to  making  them 
acquainted  with  Malaga* 
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In  travelling  thither  from  Cadiz,  you  traverfe  a  very  fine  country,  where  high 
mountains  and  beautiful  plains  fueceed  each  other  alternately,  as  far  a^  Antequeray  a 
town  agreeably  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a  very  elevated  mountain.  Thence  to  Mala- 
ga there  is  a  fuperb  road,  begun  in  1783,  and  which  winds  for  feven  leagues  between 
hills  covered  with  vineyards.  ^  ^  \ 

Malaga  itfelf  is  delightfully  fituated  in  a  climate  which  is  a  ftranger  to  ram,  except- 
Jbg  in  the  latter  feafon  of  the  year.  On  the  north  and  eaftem  fides;  it  is  placed  imme- 
diately at  the  foot  of  very  high  mountains,  whofe  fummits  at  times  are  covered  with 
fnow.  On  the  weft,  is  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  two  fmall  rivers.  The  ridges  of  the 
mountains  which  command  Malaga  are  well  cultivated,  and  covered  with  almond  trees, 
olives,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  efpecialjy  with  vines  whofe  beneficial  produce 
circulates  at  table,  from  one  end  of  the  toorld  to  the  other.  -There  are  more  than  fipc 
thoufand  vine  plots,  (Lagaris)  within  the  jurifdi£Kon  of  Malaga.  The  produce  of 
common  years  is  about  70,000  arobes  of  wine  (2000  butts)  more  than  half  of  which 

is  exported.  ' 

It  pofTeffes  from  eight  and  twenty  to  thirty  different  fpecies  of  grapes,  among  which 
the  beft  are  thofe  called  Tierno,  MofcateU  and  Pedro  Ximenes.  This  lad  name,  the 
origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  even  upon  the  fpot,  is  given  to  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  Malaga  wines,  but  belongs  to  no  diftrift  exclufively. 

There  is  another  mode  of  clafling  the  Malaga  grapes,  by  the  different  periods  at 
which  they  ripen.  The  early  grapes  are  gathered  in  June.  Thefe  it  is  that  make  the 
J>eft  raifins,  and  a  wine  alfo  which  is  nearly  as  thick  as  honey.  The  feafonable  grapes? 
which  are  gathered  in  the  beginning  of  September,  yield  a  dry  wine  of  a  better  qua- 
lity and  ftronger ;  and  laftly  the  late  grapes,  which  produce  the  real  Malaga  wine. 
Among  thefe  there  are  fome  forts  diftinguifhed  by  epicures,  and  which  being  lefs  ufual 
are  fold  at  a  higher  price  than  common  wines ;  fuch  is  the  wine  called  Lagrima  de  Ma- 
laga, which  *is  the  moft  excellent  of  thofe  of  the  beft  diftri&s ;  fuch  alfo  the  Guindas 
wine  which  is  no  other  than  the  common  Malaga  wine,  in  which  the  tender  buds  of 
the  black-heart  cherry  have  been  fteeped,  the  fruit  of  which  is  in  Spanifli  called 

GuinJa. 

After  the  vine,  the  olive  tree  contributes  moft  to  the  riches  of  Malaga.  There  are 
five  hundred  olive  preffes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  j  but  owing  to  the  fame 
caufes  that  exift  in  other  provinces,  the^oil  is  not  of  a  prime  quality;  it  is,  however, 
tolerable  at  Velez  Malaga,  and  ftill  better  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Churian. 

Few  people,  even  in  Spain  itfelf,  have  knowledge  of  the  fugar  cane  being  cultivated 
round  Velez  Malaga,  and  efpecially  at  Torrox,  two  leagues  beydnd.  It  is  ttue,  a  fear- 
city  of  wood  has  occafioned  thefe  fugar  plantations,  the  ornaments  of  Moorifli  induftry, 
to  fallinto  decay,  moft  of  the  canes  fervjng  only  for  fweetmeats  to  children  who  fuck 
them.  Among  fome  which  ftill  exift,  thofe  particularly  of  M.  Thomas  Quilty  de  Valois 
deferve  to  be  mentioned,  he  keeps  two  fugar  mills  employed,  the  produce  of  which  is 
little  inferior  to  the  fugar  of  the  Antilles.  *  He  has  likewife  eftablifhed  a  refinery  which 
has  yielded  famples  of  Rum  equal  to  the  beft  from  Jamaica.  He  makes  ufe  of  fea 
coal  for  heating  his  coppers,  which  comes  fometimes  from  Englahd,  at  others  from  the 
coafts  of  Spain  along  the  Mediterranean,  where  for  fome  time  back  a  fufficiency  of  coal 
has  been  worked  from  the  mines,  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  department  of  Car- 
chagena.  There  are  mines  even  at  a  little  diftance  from  Torrox,  but  the  backwardnefs 
of  the  Spaniards  in  many  inftances,  notwithstanding  their  improvement  in  feveral  nut- 
ters, is  here  the  caufe  of  their  aot  being  worked. 
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The  mountains  which  furround  Malaga  are  inexhauftible  treafuries  for  the  mineralo- 
gift-*  They  contain  jafper,  alabafter,  antimony,  mercury,  fulphur,  lead,  -amianthus, 
loadftones,  &c. 

Malaga  has  no  other  building  which  is  remarkable  than  its  magnificent  cathedral, 
which  is  incomplete  from  a  want  of  hands,  and  money ;  and  a  modern  theatre,  not 
deftitute  of  elegance. 

In  the  time  of  "the  Moors,  this  town  and  its  neighbourhood  were  much  better  peo- 
pled than  what  they  are  at  prefent.  The  city  formerly  contained  more  than  80,000 
inhabitants.  In  1747  its  population  was  32,000,  and  in  1789  about  50,000.  In  the 
weftern  part  of  its  territory  there  were  more  than  fifty  villages;  at  prefent  there  are  no 
more  than  fixteen.  Thefe  fadts  prove  better  than  all  the  declamation  of  philofophy 
how  highly  injurious  to  Spain  was  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors. 

Policy  has  not  been  the  only  fcourge  from  which  this  country  has  fuffered.  It  has 
experienced  fome  earthquakes,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  times  has  it  been  fubjed  to 
peflilence,  the  laft  happened  in  1750;  and  the  torrent  of  La  Guadalmedina,  which 
pafles  through  it,  renders  it  liable  during  the  rainy  feafon  to  terrible  inundations.  It 
has  three  fuberbs,  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  paved  ftreets,  and  rather  bears  the  appearance 
of  a  large  than  a  handfome  city ;  but  its  territory  and  its  haven  unite  in  making  it 
m  town  of  great  importance.  Its  port  is  famous  for  its  fpacioufnefs  and  convenien- 
ces. It  will  contain  four  hundred  merchant  (hips,  and  ten  fail  of  the  line.  Vefiels 
may  enter  or  leave  it  with  any  wind.  Two  moles  form  its  mouth  about  three  thou* 
fand  toifes  diftant  from  each  other ;  but  the  fea  recedes  by  degrees  from  this  coaft ; 
and  as  the  Guadalmedina  throws  up  a  great  quantity  of  land  Malaga  may  eventually 
be  deprived  of  its  port. 

In  the  interim  this  town  carries  on  a  mod  extenfive  trade.     The  two  nations  which. 

* 

reap  the  greateft  advantage  from  it,  are  firft  the  French,  and  next  the  Englifh.  In 
1791  there  entered  this  port  321  French,  342  Genoefe,  and  62  Englifh  Slips,  &c. 
Neverthelefs  there  are  more  veffels  of  this  latter  nation  frequent  the  port  than  of  any 
other.  In  1789,  the  proportion  was  nearly  a  hundred  Englifh  to  eight  or  ten  French 
merchantmen.  The  Spaniards  themfelves  refort  thither  in  greater  number  than  for- 
merly.    Two  only  reported  there  in  1785.     In  1793 ^here  were  thirty  three. 

Smuggling  has  ftrangely  eqcreafed  within  a  few  years  upon  the  coaft  of  Grenada.. 
Hence  fevere  laws  which  are  attempted  in  vain  to  be  enforced ;  hence  frequent  aflaffi- 
nations  which  take  place  with  impunity. 

A  road  along  the  fea  fhore  leads  from  Malaga  to  Velez  Malaga,  a  pretty  little  town 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Mediteranean,  and  birth  place  of  the  famous  minifter 
Galvez.  In  order  to  promote  induftry  in  this  diftrift,  he  eflablifhed  a  manufactory  of 
cards  at  MacAaraviaya,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Velez,  which  fupplies  the 
whole  demand  of  the  colonies  of  Spain. 

But  let  us  return  to  San  Roch,  in  order  to  refume  the  highway  to  Madrid.  By  a 
little  deviation  from  the  direct  road  you  pais  through  Ximena*  a  town  fituated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  fteep  rock.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  minifter  Galvez  eflablifhed ; 
there  a  foundry  for  iron  cannon,  and  ball,  deftined  exclufively  for  the  confumption  of 
Spanifh  America. 

Three  leagues  beyond  Ximena  you  come  fo  Gaufin,  a  handfome  town  in  the  middle 
of  very  high  mountains,  whence  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  may  be  diftin&ly  feen.  At  the 
foot  of  it  is  a  deep  valley,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  in  every  direction.  A  great 
enclosure,  belonging  to  the  Francifcans,  contributes  efpeeially  to  embellifh  the  fcene. 

For 
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For  the  poffeflions  of  the  monks  are  every  where  well  fituated  and  well  cultivated ;  and 
ferve  to  enliven  the  adjacent  country.  ' 

Beyond  Gaufin,  the  road  for  two  or  three  leagues  lies  over  the  fide  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  covered  with  vines  from  their  fummits  to  the  bottom  of  the  valleys.  The  coun- 
try afterwards  becomes  more  rugged ;  and  the  road  as  far  as  Ronda,  lies  acrofs  enormous 
mountains,  in  the  windings  of  which  waves  the  mod  horrid  road  imaginable.  From 
time  to  time  you  meet  with  wretched  villages  hung,  as  it  were,  upbn  the  fides  of  naked 
rocks.  Their  fituation,  their  names  of  Gilatazin,  Benali  Atajate,  fufficiently  indi- 
cate, that  built  by  the  Moors  in  the  bofom  of  the  mod  inacceflible  mountains, 
they  ferved  formerly  as.  afylums  from  the  attacks  of  the  Chridians.  At  prefent  they 
are  the  haunts  of  thieves  and  fmugglers. 

The  road  after  paffing  Atajate  afcends  again  and  continues  to  the  fummit  of  the 
high  mountains,  whence  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  is  for  the  lad  time  vifible. 

We  foon  afterwards  difcover  Ronda,  a  town  furrounded  by  a  double  enclofure  of 
rocks,  between  which  runs  a  fmall  river,  and  forms  a  natural  fortification  where  not 
of  utility  it  is  extremely  inconvenient.  This  inconvenience,  however,  has  lately  been 
remedied  by  the  conftru&ion  of  a  done  bridge  for  the  inhabitants,  of  a  mod  tremen- 
dous elevation. 

.  To  the  North  Eaft,  the  environs  of  Ronda  produce  fruits  of  every  defcription,  a 
circumdance  not  often  met  with  in  Spain ;  for  whether  the  gardeners  want  (kill,  or 
the  nature  of  the  foil  be  unadapted  to  their  growth,  the  country  of  oranges,  figs,  and 
olives,  is  not  that  of  the  exquifite  fruits  which  conditute  the  mod  ornamental  and  de- 
licious part  of  our  autumnal  deferts.  What  would  incline  one  to  fufpeft  the  blame  to 
lie  with  art,  is  the  circumdance  of  the  King's  table  being  covered  witfl  excellent  fruits 
o£  this  kind  from  the  gardens  of  Aranjue2  and  Saint  Ildefonfo,  under  the  care  of  in- 
telligent gardeners. 

Paxaretet  famous  for  its  wine,  is  four  or  five  leagues  from  Ronda,  and  belongs  to 
M.  Giron,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Ronda,  an  officer  of  didindtion,  known 
in  the  lad  war  by  the  title  of  the  Marquis  de  las  Amanitas. 

Grazalema,  fituated,  like  Ronda,  in  the  bofom  of  rocks,  is  only  three  leagues  from 
the  latter  town.  The  inhabitants  having  abundance  of  water,  and  but  few  refources* 
employ  themfelves  on  one  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  Spaniih  cloths,  for  the 
confumption  of  the  common  people. 

On  leaving  Ronda,  paffing  through  Cannae,  a  large  unhandfome  town,  the  coun- 
try is  uneven,  and  of  melancholy  afpeft,  notwithdanding  its  vad  fields  and  planta- 
tions of  olive  trees;  .and  after  travelling  five  leagues  you  arrive  ztQJfuna,  the  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  that  name.  The  city  is  confiderable,  but  nothing  in  it  announces 
affluence,  although  many  of  the  nobility  refide  there.  It  contains  an  Alameda,  or 
public  walk,  decorated  with  a  fountain :  and  the  traveller,  if  fo  difpofed,  may  amufe 
himfelf  at  the  expence  of  a  pompous  infcription  intended  to  commemorate  a  very 
wretched  performance. 

From  Ofluna  to  Ecija  is  but  fix  leagues,  acrofs  a  flat  country  in  the  bed  date  of  cul- 
tivation of  any  in  Andalufia. 

From  Ecija  to  Madrid  is  feventy-five  leagues,  over  a  country  which  I  have  already 
defcribed.  I  have  now  no  more  left  me  than  to  conduct  my  readers  back  to  the  French 
frontier  by  the  road  which  I  took  in  1793,  in  confequence  of  an  event  which  made  the 
fird  month  of  that  year  a  remarkable  epoch. 

The  court  of  Spain  had  long  forefeen  the  dorms  gathering  over  the  head  of  the  un. 
fortunate  Louis  XVI.  \  and  principally  with  a  view^to  its  difperfion,  and  either  giving 
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credit,  or  pretending  to  credit,  the  aflurances  of  that  prince,  it  received 'me  in  the  month 
of  May.  1 792  as  his  minifter  plenipotentiary.  I  ihall  obferve  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
Spanilh  monarch  and  his  court  did  not  aft  up  to. their;  profeffions  with  refpeft  to  me. 
They  appeared  to  acknowledge  my  charafter  in  a  free  and  fpontaneous  manner;  while 
from  the  reception  I  experienced  for  the  fpace  of  four  months,  it  was  eafy  to  perceive 
how  repugnant  to  their  feelings  this  acknowledgment  was.  In  this  ambiguous  Situation 
was  I  placed  when  I  was  furprifetl  at  St.  Ildefonfo  by  the  news  of  the  event  of  the  1  oth 
of  Auguft,  on  the  eve  of  the  feftivai  of  St.  Louis,  the  Queen's  gala  day.  I  did  not, 
however,  refrain  from  attending  at  court.  It  was  a  courageous  ftep  on  my  part ;  the 
laft  I  attempted.  After  that  day  I  conceived  it  my  duty  to  keep  a  Way,  as  after  the 
downfall  of  the  King  I  was  no  longer  regarded  as  his  representative.  This  circumftance, 
however,  did  not  prevent  my  holding  communication  with  the  Count  d'Aranda,  and 
his  fuccefTor  the  Duke  de  la  Arcadia,  as  frequently  as  the  interefts  of  my  country  made 
it  expedient. 

In  the  mean  time  Spain,  notwithftanding  the  pacific  difpofition  which  (he  pretended, 
and  authorized  me  to  give  aflurance  of  to  the  new  French  government,  was  making 
preparations  of  an  hoftile  appearance.  I  watched  its  motions  narrowly,  and  required 
an  explanation.  More  than  once  did  the  Spanifti  minifter  take  umbrage  at  a  foreign 
^government  intermeddling  in  its  interior  adminiftration.  However  as  peace  was  at  that 
time  defiral^le,  and  hoping  above  all  things  to  fave  Louis  XVI.,  it  was  on  the  eve  of  en- 
gaging to  remain  neutral  by  a  formal  aft.  This  aft  was  even  drawn  up  in  my  prefence, 
and  fent  to  Paris,  whence  it  was  returned  to  Madrid  with  fome  trifling  alterations. 
Spain  looked  upon  them  as  of  fufficient  weight  to  require  frefh  explanations. 

In  the  interim  the  trial  of  the  King  was  carrying  on.  .Charles  IV.  ufed  the  mod  af- 
fecting but  a  tardy  mterceflion  in  favour  of  his  relation.  The  death  of  Louis,  was  de- 
cidecLupon.  He  loft  his  head.  My  negociation  was  at  an  end.  In  vain  did  I  attempt 
to  renew  it.  The  prime  minifter,  who  was  then  with  the  court  at  Aranjuez,  gave  me 
to  underftand  that  for  the  inftant  any  interview  with  ipe  would  be  ill-timed.  I  infifted- 
ftating  that  I  could  have  no  bufinefs  any  longer  in  Spain,  if  I  ceafed  to  poffefs  the  faci- 
lity of  difcufling  affairs  relative  to  my  couhtry,  and  demanded  my  paffport.  It  was  fent 
to  me ;  and  I  left  Madrid  the  23d  February  1793.  As  *  was  *!?en  unacquainted  with 
Catalonia,  which  at  the  eve  of  the  war  with  which  we  were  threatened  muft  neceffarily 
be  the  theatre  of  the  military  preparations  of  Spain,  I  refolved  on  taking  the  route  of 
Valencia  and  Barcelona,  re-entering  France  by  the  way  of  Perpignan. 

The  firft  day  I  cached  Aranjuez,  where  the  court  was  at  the  time.  I  faw  for  an  in- 
ftant fome  friends  which  I  yet  preferved  among  the  Spaniards,  and  who  lamented  with 
me  the  difaftrous  rupture  of  which  my  departure  was  the  fignal,  foreboding  with  me  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  would  not  be  of  long  duration.  1  continued  my  journey,  and  flept 
at  Ocana. 

I  entered  La  Mancha,  the  weftern  part  of  which  I  was  about  to  travel  through,  in 
order  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  I  had  already  made  this  journey  in  1783,  in 
the  fined  feafonof  the  year,  at  a  period  when  my  mind,  the  political  horizon,  and  every 
around  me  partook  more  of  ferenity.  , 

There  are  three  roads  front  Aranjuez  to  Valencia ;  one,  which  is  the  poft  road  pafles 
by  Taranfon,  Reauina,  &c.     This  is  that  I  travelled  over  in  1783. 

Another,  which  I  made  choice  of  on  my  return,  goes  through  San  Felipe,  Almanza, 
and  Albaceti. 

The  third  is  the  beautiful  new  road  which  carries  you  very  commodioufly  from  Ma* 
drid  to  Valencia. 

I  (hall 
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I  foall  travel  rapidly  over  thefe  three  roads.  If  you  take  the  poft  road,  you  pafs  along 
La  Calk de'/a  Reyna  for  the  fpaceof  half  a  league,  then  turn  to  the  left,  and  bid  adieu 
to  (hade  and  verdure. 

During  the  firft  feven  leagues  you  frequently  approach  the  Tagus,  no  longer  now  the 
Tagus  of  Aranjuez,  nor  even  of  Toledo  :  you  at  length  arrive  at  Fuenteduennas,  a  large  * 
village,  in  every  part  of  which  poverty  arid  idlenefs  are  but  too'confpicuous. 

A  little  beyond  Tarancon,  a  large  town,  three  leagues  farther  on;  you  difcover  the 
caftle  of  Ucles,  which  after  having  been  a  fortrefs,  no  doubt  built  to  prevent  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Moors,  as  its  form  fufficiently  indicates,  is  become  the  peaceful  abode  of  a 
religious  fociety.  -  ^ 

I  pafs  rapidly  over  Saylices,  Ttllar  del  Saz,  and  Olivarez,  the  fituation  of  which,  in  the 
centre  of  a  chain  of  hills,  is  highly  piclurefque. 

B on  ache  ^  three  leagues  farther' on  ;  thence  ta  the  borough  of  Campillo,  the  diftance 
is  five  leagues,  by  a  road  full  of  (tones,  and  a  country  which  prefents  on  every  fide  fteri- 
•  lity  and  depopulation.  From  Campillo  to  Villargorda,  you  travel  over  the  fummit  of 
mountains,  by  paths  where  two  men  would  be  unable  to  go  abreaft  without  danger  of 
tumbling  over  into  deep  vallies. ,  After  having  thus  (tumbled  for  fome  houfs  over  rocky 
ground,  acrofs  a  wild  and  uncultivated  country,  you  defcend  for  the  fpace  of  a  league 
by  a  very  winding  road,  and  difcover  the  Rio  Gabriel,  ferpentining  in  a  narrow  valley 
covered  with  verdure,  which  it  leaves,  after  having  paffed  under  a  handfome  bridge  of 
one  arch,  called  Elpuente  de  Pajazo.  Near  this  bridge  is  a  va(t  cavern,  formed  by  na- 
-    ture,  the  retreat  of  fmugglers  and  robbers  which  infeft  this  unfortpnate  country.     _ 

After  climbing  again  a  deep  hill,  you  reach  the  poft  houfe  of  Villargorda. 

The  mountains  you  have  thus  travelled  over  are  called  Las  Contreras,  the  dread  of 
travellers.     The  four  fucqeeding  leagues  conduft  you  to  Requena,  acrofs  a  plain  which 
affords  the  firft  fpecimen  of  Valencia.    Thejieighbouring  ftream,  from  which  cuts  are. 
made  to  irrigate  the  plain,  concur  with  the  excellence  of  the  foil,  and  the  mildnefs  of  the  ^ 
climate,  to  make  them  fruitful  in  corn,  vines,  flax,  paftures,  and  above  all  mulberry, 
trees. 

Beyond  Requena  .is  another  chain  of  mountains,  called  Las  Cabrillas.     This  road 
likewife  is  very  rugged,  but  not  of  long  duration,  and  at  the  end  of  ihree  leagues  you' 
reach  a  Venta,  which  (lands  entirely  by  itfelf,  called  La  Venta  del  Relator; 

As  foon  as  you  have  paffed  through  Requena  you  enter  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and 
are  able  to  diitinguifh  -this  from  the  induttry  and  activity  of  its  inhabitants,  who  make 
•  every  aidvantage.of  the  (lender  portion  of  foil  they  find  on  the  back  of  their  rocks. 

But  the  environs  of  Cheva  in  particular  realize  the  captivating  pictures  one  takes  a 
pleafure  in  (ketching  of  this  country.  It  affords  an  inexpreflible  delight  after  crofting 
the  dry  and  barren  plaiiis  of  Caftile,  where  trees  are  fo  uncommon,  the  grafs  without 
verdure,  and  the  lands  without  inclofutes,  to  find  one's  felf  between  live  hedges,  formed 
by  aloe  trees,  and  ferving  as  fences  to  orchards,  paflures,  and  plantations  of 'olives  and 
mulberries. 

This  lovely  fcene  is  continued  for  half  a  league  beyond  Cheva.  The  land  afterwards 
is  of  a  poorer  nature.  Soon  however  the  delightful  eye  furveys  Valencia  and  the  Me- 
diterranean-. ,  On  arriving  at  Quartos,  about  a  league  from  Valencia,  you  meet  with 
nothing  but  a  continuation  of  orchards,  gardens,  and  little  country-houfes,  the  fimpli- 
city  of  which  affords  a  charming  contraft  to  the  luxury  of  nature.  Half  a  lengue  far- 
ther you  pafs  through  a  fecond  village,  which  ftretches  to  the  fuburbs  of  Valencia. 

The  road  which  I  took  on  my  return  in  1783  is  longer  by  feven  leagues  than  the 
firft.    It  is  notxthe  poft  road,  but  yet  it  may  be  travelled  over  either  in  caches  de-  colic- 
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*  ras,  or  much  more  economically  in  little  cabriolets,  called  Calezin,  much  in  vogue  in 
this  "country,  as  well  in  the  neighbourbood'of  Valencia  as  in  the  town  itfelf. 

On  this  fecond  road  you  travel  for  fix  leagues  over  the  richeft  country  imaginable, 
by  pne  of  the  bed  roads  in  Spain.  Plots  of  mulberry  trees  intermixed  with  fields  of 
rice  continue  all  the  way  to  San-Felipe.  This  town,  formerly  called  Xativa,  is  built  on 
the'  Hoping  fide  of  a  mountain,  proteded  by  two  caitles  above  it,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  thus  explaining  the  long  refiftance  it  was  able  to  make  to  Philip  V.,  and  for 
which  it  was  punifhed  by  lofing  its  name  and  its  privileges.  It  has  a  church  of  hand- 
,  fome  appearance,  and  feveral  fountains  which  would  not  difgrace  the  lareeft  towns. 

On  leaving  San-Felipe,  for  three  leagues  the  road  lays  between  uncultivated  and  un- 
peopled hills,  When  you  arrive  at  the  Venta  del  Puerto  ;  you  are  then  upon  the  confines 
of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  fo  much  extolled  for  its  fertility  and  excellent  cultivation. 
This  praife,'  however,  is  well  merited  only  in  the  plain  wherein  its  capital  is  fituated, 
•upon  the  banks  of  the  Sigura,  known  by  the  name  of  La  Vega  de  Murcia. 

From  La  Venta  del  Puerto  the  view  is  confined  on  all  fides  to  barren  mountains, 
croifed  by  the  road  to  Almanza,  You  difcover  this  town  at  the4  extremity  of  a  vaft 
plain,  famous  for  the  vidory  which  infured  the  throne  to  Philip  V.  This  plain  is  well 
-cultivated,  and  its  fertility  feems  to  increafe  as  you  approach  Almanza.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition at  Almanza,  that  the  years  immediately  fucceeding  the  battle,  which  lias  received 
its  name  from  that  place,  were  extremely  productive ;  fad  compenfation  for  the  defini- 
tion that  victory  occasioned  to  the  human  fpecies  !  About  the  diftance  of  a  cannon  (hot 
on  this  fide  Almanza  is  a  focle,  which  bears  upon  its  four  fides  Latin  and  Spanifli  in* 
fcriptions,  relative  to  the  viftory  gained  by  Marfhal  Berwick.  Above  the  focle  rifes  a 
little  pyramid,  upon  which  was  formerly  an  armed  lion.  The  people  of  Valencia  irritated 
toy  this  image,  which  feemed  to  threaten  them,  beat  down  the  lion  with  (tones,  when 
the  fmall  ftatue  the  pyramid  now  bears  was  fubftituted  in  its  ftead.  To  eternife  a  vi&ory 
like  that  of  Almanza,  one  would  look  for  a  more  magnificent  monument.  ' 

The  induftry  of  Almanza  i$  confined  to  the  weavers,  who  indeed  are  numerous :  the 
hemp  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  is  not  near  fufficient  for  their  employment.  To  the 
north  of  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  inhabited  caftle,  and  to  the  weft,  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  Almanza,  is  a  mountain  in  fhapeof  a  trapezium,  the  outlines 
of  which  are  fo  fymmetrical,  that  at  a  diftance  the  traveller  is  inclined  to  take  it  for  an 
enormous  intrenchment. 

On  leaving  Almanza  before  the  great  road  was  finiflied,  the  traveller  had  to  crofs  a 
-  ftony  country,  wild,  and  covered  with  heath ;  another  no  very  pleafing  fpecimen  of  the 
kingdom  of  Murcia.  You  next  perceive  Chinchilla  on  the  left,  a  town  on  a  barren  emi- 
nence, but  which  commands  the  fpacious  and  fertile  plains  of  La  Mancha.  One  is  then 
but  a  few  leagues  from  Hel/in,  a  place  remarkable  for  being  the  native  place  of  Macanaz 
and  Count  Florida  Blanca,  who  was  exiled  thither  after  his  difgrace. 

You  then  are  near  Albacete^  the  country  about  which  is  improved  by  irrigation. 
This  large  town  laying  between  Valencia  and  Alicanf,  is  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  a  great 
number  of  merchants.  Its  induftry  is  exercifed  on  iron  and  ft  eel  brought  thither  from 
Alicant,  but  in  a  fomewhat  rude  manner.  Still  its  manufactures  are  fufficient  to  banifh 
idlenefs  and  poverty  from  the  city. 

From  Albacete  the  road  paffes  through  three  extenfive  villages  of  La  Mancha,  La  Gu 
fieta.  La  Roa9  and  Minalla  $  v  and  you  travel  nine  leagues  acrofe  a  vaft  plain  which  is  not 
well  cultivated,  producing  only  a  little  corn  and  fome  faffron. 

Next  fucceeds  £1  Provenzio,  rather  a  confiderable  town  $  the  cultivation  of  faffron 
is  the  principal  employment  of  its  inhabitants* 

5  Beyond 
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Beyond  you  pafs  over  well  cultivated  lands  and  through  two  villages,  Pedronera,  in 
which  there  is  a  manufa&ory  of  fait  pet  re,  and  La  Mota>  pleafantly  fituated.  Hence 
the  eye  furveys  the  imtnenfe  plains  formerly  the  theatre  of  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote. 
Shortly  after  you  find  yourfelf  within  a  league  of  El  Tobofo,  the  birth  place  of  Dul- 
cinea  j  and  difcover  the.  fteeple  of  £1  Tobofo,  the  little  wood  in  which  Don  Quixote 
waited  for  the  tender  interview  procured  him  by  his  faithful  fquire*  and  the  houfe  in 
which  Dulcinea  received  his  amorous  mefiage. 

At  length  you  pafs  through  Quintanary  and  arrive  at  Corral",  a  large  village^  within, 
nine  leagues  of  Aranjuez. 

In  1783  the  new  road  proceeded  no  further.  In  1793  I  found  it  advanced  to  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  with  the  exception  of  about  twelve  leagues 
the  road  from  Madrid  to  Valencia  was  one  of  the  fined  in  Europe.  The  new  road  takes 
a  different  direction  in  many  points  from  the  old  one.  It  leaves~San  Felipe  a  league  to 
the  left.  It  does  not  crofs  the  vaft  plain  of  Almanza,  nor  near  the  pillar  which  com- 
memorates the  battle.  When  you  have  attained  the  fummit  of  the  plain,  you  keep  for 
fome  time  along  the  (kirts  of  it,  and  afterwards  defcend  into  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
which,  announces  itfelf  by  its  temperature  and  flouriftiing  (late  of  cultivation.  When  I 
entered  this  kingdom  in  my  laft  journey,  (the  27th  February,)  already  were  the  almond, 
trees  in  bloom,  fpring  (hewed  itfelf  in  myriads  of  opening  flowers ;  our  road  ran  be* 
tween  plantations  of  olive  trees  and  carobas,  favoured  by  the  (hade  of  which  the  earth 
already  gave  fy mptoms  of  its  fertility.  This  early,  cheerful  robe  of  nature  appeared  the 
more  .(hiking,  from  our  having  previoufly  travelled  over  La  Mancha^  dill  in  many  parts 
covered  with  fnow. 

We  noticed,  however,  very  few  dwellings  by  the  way,  A  Venta,  fituated'iriidway  on, 
the  (lope  of  a  hill,  commands  a  view  over  a  fertile  valley.  Thence  to  the  Venta  dtlRey,. 
a  large  new  inn,  is  four  leagues ;  at  this  place  we  were  agreeably  furprifed  at  finding  de- 
cent furniture,  and  a  chimneys  place, 

Everywhere  throughout  this  diftrict  the  eye  is  cheered  with  the  appearance  of  com* 
fort.  The  new  road  is  conftruded  with-  the  niceft  attention,  nay  even  with  magni- 
ficence. 

At  intervals  you  meet  with  handfome  new  built  fyoufes,  fine  bridges  over  even  the 
fmalleft  rivulets,  fuperb  raifed  caufeways  cafed  with  mafonry,  numerous  parapets  for 
the  fafety  of  travellers,  the  road  at  times  artfully  winding  round  the  fides  of  hills,  and 
ft  ones  to  diftinguifti  the  diftance  at  every  league.  The  fifty-fifth  is  at  the  entrance  of  a 
long  village,  at  the  end  of  which  is  built  the  Venta  del  Rey.  Before  you  reach  it  you 
pafs  through  Lanera,  another  village,  confiding  of  a  group  of  houfes  moftly  new  built, 
along  the  fide  of  the  road.  High  roads,  particularly  in  fine  countries,  are  like  rivers  and. 
ftreams  j  they  invite  population.. 


« 

Chap.  XI. — My  arrival  at  Valencia,  infurreftion  againjt  the  French.— Defcription  of  this 
city  and  its  neighbourhood* — Rice  grounds.~Barillas. — Oils. — Export  aloes. 

WE  arrived  rather  late  at  Valencia  on  the  evening  of  the  feventh  day*  The  (ixty- 
third  column  is  oppofite  the  firft  Koufes  of  the  fuburbs,  where  we  deemed  it  expedient 
to  pafs  the  night  j/  a  meafure  of  prudence  recommended  rather  by  the  terror  of  the 
muleteer  than  any  apprehenfion  of  our  own.  Valencia  at  that  period  was  the  theatre  of 
a  mod  violent  infurreftion,  excited  by  royal  and  religious  fanaticifm  againft  the  French 
nation..    Every  thing  that  related  to  France,  whether  by  name  or  origin,  was  expofed 
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to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  In  order  to  reprefs  this  tumult,  Don  Vittoria  Navia, 
who  was  governor  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  had  occafion  for  all  his  vigilance,  and 
the  whole  of  the  trifling  armed  force  left  in  his  capital.  On  the  night  of  our  arrival  the 
town  was  illuminated,  and  numerous  patroles  prevented  diforder.  The  innocent  and' 
peaceable  objects  of  this  blind  hatred,  fhut  up  within  their  afylums,  were  apprehenfive  of 
their  being  violated  at  every  inftant.  Acquainted  with  fome  perfons  thus  fituated  at 
Valencia,  I  facrificed  to  their  fecurity  the  pleafure  I  fhould  have  had  in  feeing  them  j  for 
which  caution  they  were  thankfuj. 

For  our  part,  keeping  ourfelves  (till  and  clofe  (hut  up  within  our  apartment,  we  en-  . 
joined  filence  to  fuch  of  our  people  as  might  betray  us  by  their  fpeech,  and  particularly 
to  our  children,  who  might  by  their  cries  have  pointed  out  to  paffers  by  the  refidence 
of  a  little  French  colony.  JHappily  we  maintained  the  moft  fecure  concealment,  and  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  aurora  we  quitted  this  dangerous  place.  The  tumult,  which  had 
more  than  once  been  at  its  height,  fortunately  pafled  over  without  any  of  our  country- 
men lofing  their  lives ;  however  many  of  their  houfes  were  broke  open,  and  fome  ware* 
houfes  were  plundered ;  the  Valencians  thus  gratifying  the  fecret  malice  which  had 
long  before  been  excited  by  the  profperity  of  the  commerce  and  induftry  of  the  French; 
annalice  more  prevalent  among  the  people  of  Valencia  than  the  other  cities  of  Spain, 
from  the  manufacturers  of  that  city  confidering  us  as  adive  and  formidable  rivals. 
%  I  (hall  not  make  my  readers  hafte  with  fo  much  fpeed  through  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia, nor  quit  its  capital  fo  abruptly  as  I  was  obliged  to  do  in  1793.  This  country, 
one  of  the  fined  in  Spain,  perhaps  the  moft  agreeable  of  any  in  Europe,  deferves  a  more 
ample  detail* 

Its  capital,  if  not  exaftly  a  handfome  city,  is  yet  a  very  pleafant  place  to  inhabit,  par- 
ticularly fmce  a  vigilant  police  has  been  eftablifhed  in  it,  occupied  as  well  in  adding  to 
its  embellifhment  as  its  fefety.  Although  its  ftreets  be  unpaved,  they  are  very  clean. 
The  filth  from  which  they  are  frequently  cleanfed  ferves  to  manure  the  vaft- orchard 
which  furrounds  it  on  every  fide.  Idlenefs  and  wretchednefs  are  banifhed  from  this 
city,  every  perfon  being  employed.  In  1783  nearly  four  thoufand  looms  were  in  ufe 
for  making  filks  of  different  breadths,  and  occupied  more  than  twenty  thoufand  of  its 
inhabitants,  without  reckoning  the  workmen  in  wood  and  in  iron  employed  upon  the 
conftrudion  and  repair  of  fo  much  machinery,  thofe  who  feparate  or  fpin  the  filk,  or 
thofe  who  dye  it. 

This  profperity  has  kept  increafing  fince  1783,  and  lam  afTured  that  of  late  years  Va- 
lencia kept  eight  thoufand  looms  at  work  of  every  defcription.  The  government  neg- 
lefts  no  encouragement  of  this  particular  branch  of  induftry  which  it  can  afford. 
During  the  war  with  France  it  exhibited  feveral  inftances  of  this.  The  war  rendered 
a  refort  to  the  quintas  neceffary  upon  two  feveral  occafions,  but  the  court  exempte4  all 
young  men  employed  any  way  in  filk  manufactures ;  and  this  exception  comprehended 
more  than  three  thoufand  perfons  in  the  city  of  Valencia  alone. 

The  manufa&ure  of  filk  is  not  the  only  employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valencia, 
they  furnifh  a  confiderable  quantity  of  hemp  to  the  King's  arfenals. 

Their  wines  and  brandies  are  alfo  exported  in  great  quantities  to  England,  the 
ifland  of  Guernfey,  Holland  and  to  the  North  by  way  of  Dunkirk,  where  the  greateft 
/  part  of  the  brandies  of  Valencia  were  mixed.     Within  a  few  years  paft  they  have  foujid 
a  new  market  in  Spanifli  America ;  and  they  even  afcend  the  Loire  as  far  as  Orleans. 
,  For  our  merchants  willingly  mix  thefe  brandies  with  ours,  which  are  of  a  (uperior  qua- 
lity j  and  their  wines  with  French  wines,  in  order  to  give  colour. 

Rice 
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Rice  is  another  fource  of  riches  for  Valencia,  but  the  culture  of  it  leflens  the  falubrity 
of  this  happy  climate  j  however,  they  poffefs  a  method  of  iheltering  themfelyes  from  the 
malignant  influence  of  the  rice  grounds.     I  have  known  of  fome  who  not  going  out  to 
their  work  before  the  fun  was  rifen  to  fome  height  above  the  horizon,  returning  to  their 
clofe  fhut  homes  in  the  evening,  and  refraining  almoft  entirely  from  the  ufe  of  water, 
lived  with  impunity  in  mid  ft  of  their  fields  of  rice ;  but  the  greater  part  pay  for  their  vn 
cinity  to  them  by  intermittent  fevers.   Not  with  ftanding  this  they  are  not  the  lefs  attached 
to  this  branch  of  hufbandry  on  account  of  its  favouring  their  idlenefs,  being  at  the  fame 
time  produ&ive.    Rice  is  fown  about  the  feftival  of  St.  John,  and  is  gathered  towards  the 
clofe  of  September.     The  crops  feldom  fail,  and  is  fecure  of  a  market.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  fuch  a  fpecies  of  culture  fhould  have  its  partifans  ?  It  has  fo  many  that  government 
has  been  obliged  to  frame  very  ftriQ:  laws  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  rice-grounds.  They 
are  met  with  in  abundance  along  the  coaft,  and  particularly  fouth  of  Valencia  from  Ganctta 
-  to  Catarrajo.  In  this  part  the  predilection  of  the  people  for  this  culture  is  a  mania  which 
nothing  can  reftrain.  The  adminiftration  divides  the  eflates  into  different  partitions  or 
cot os y  and  defignates  fuch  as  within  a  limited  fpace  of  time  are  allowed  to  be  fown  with 
rice j  but  the  bounds  fpecified  are  almoft  always  exceeded.    In  vain  does  the  captain- 
general  repair  to  the  fpot,  to  watch  over  their  adherence  to  the  reftri&ions,  his  autho- 
rity is  frequently  compromifed,  and  his  fafety  occafionally ;  fo  that  the  law  is  often- 
times eluded  and  with  impunity.    In  confequence,  of  late  years  the  crops  of  rice  have 
been  prodigious.     They  ferve  for  the  confumption  of  all  Spain,  if  the  fouth  of  Andalufia 
be  excepted,  where  a  preference  is  paid  to  the  rice  of  Carolina. 

Its  numerous  markets  have  greatly  tended  to  increafe  the  price  of  rice  at  Valencia. 
The  meafure  fold  in  1785  at  from  6  to  7  piaftres  has  rifen  to  10  and  12 ;  and  the 
farmers  of  the  country  affirm,  that  Valencia  receives  not  lefs  than  from  30  to  32  mil- 
lions of  rials  (upwards  of  350,000/.)  for  rice  alone.     There  are  two  modes  of  culti- 
vating this  grain,  it  may  either  be  planted  or  fown.     The  crop  of  that  which  is  planted 
greatly  furpafles  that  of  what  is  fown,  but  requires  an  extra  care,  on  which  account  it  is 
almoft  every  where  fown.     The  ground  is  previoufly  tilled  but  remains  level*  without 
any  appearance  of  a  furrow,  and  is  inundated  to  the  depth  of  fomewhat  more  than,  a 
*  foot.   Rice,  at  leaft  that  which  is  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  has  the  fingu- 
.  larity,  poffibly  peculiar  to  itfelf,  of  being  conftantly  in  the  water  even  to  the  time  of  ga- 
thering inclufive.     The  rice-ground  never  has  the  water  drained  from  it,  except  when 
it  is  weeded.     When  ripe  the  hufbandmen  proceed  in  the  water  up  to  their  knees,  fol- 
lowed by  carts  on  which  the  fheaves  of  rice  are  laid ;  it  is'  afterwards  threfhed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  grain j  that  is  to  fay,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  fo  through-* 
out  almoft  all  Spain,  it  is  trodden  out  of  the  draw  by  horfes  and  mules.     After  this 
operation  the  rice  remains  in  its  hufk  or  balk*    It  is  feparated  from  this  by  p ading 
through  mills  perfedly  refembling  flour  mills  excepting  that  the  mill-done  is  coated 
with  cork.'     Rice  however  is  fold  indifferently  before  or  after  this  laft  operation  #. 

Barilla  is  a  production  peculiar  tp  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Murcia.  It  is  an 
effential  ingredient  in  plate  glafs.  The  annual  quantity  gathered  may  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoiifand  hundred  weight,  which  is  divided  between  France,  England, 
Genoa,  and  Venice. 

•  Rice  grounds  have  to  the  prefent  time  continued  to  encreafe.  A  law  fuit  took  pkee  between  their 
partifans,  and  the  advocates  for  mulberry  plantation,  which  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  former ;  the 
latter  in  confequence  have  abufed  their  triumph  to  the  injury  of  the4iealthinefs  of  the  air.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  nee  grounds  do  not  yet  extend  beyond  Ria;  the  reft  of  Valencia  is  free  from  this  fcourge. 

▼ox.,  v*  4  H  Potajb 
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Potqfh,  in  Spanifh  called  Sofa,  is  a  fpecies  of  barilla  employed  in  the  foap  manufac- 
tories of  France  and  England*  The  kingdom  of  Valencia  produces  about  twenty-five 
thoufand  quintals  a  year. 

The  Agua  azul,  is  a  third  fort  of  barilla.  About  four  thoufand  quintals  of  this  are 
annually  produced,  mod  of  which  is  fent  to  Marseilles. 

Laftly,  So/icor9  a  fourth  kind,  is  produced  without  cultivation,  and  is  employed  in 
the  glafs  manufactories  of  France,  England,  and  Italy. 

When  the  plant  of  thefe  four  forts  of  barilla  is  well  matured,  it  is  left  a  day  or  two 
in  heaps  to  dry j  afterwards  it  is  put  into  a  hole  without  much  preffure,  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  then  fat  on  fire  and  turned  over  or  (Hired  up  with  long  poles :  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  firft  plants  are  confumed,  others  are  thrown  in.  When  they  are  all 
Sufficiently  burned,  the  hole  is  covered,  and  the  barilla  left  to  cool.  It  is  too  often 
adulterated  by  mixing  with  it  baftard  herbs  produced  in  the  fame  foil.  The  cinders 
that  remain  after  this  burning  form  lumps,  which  are  the  barilla  in  pieces  as  it  is 
exported. 

Oil  is  tine  of  the  molt  abundant  productions  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  be  exported  except  when  the  price  is  very  low.  It  is  reputed  to  have  a  dif- 
agreable  tafte  and  fmell,  and  generally  fpeaking  deferves  the  reproach.  Its  imperfec- 
tion is  attributed  to  different  caufes ;  i  ft,  to  the  cuftoru  of  defpoiling  the  olive  trees  of 
their  fruit  by  bruifing,  inftead  of  gathering  it  with  caution ;  adly,  to  keeping  the  (tone 
too  long  in  the  fruit ;  and  3dly,  to  the  fcarcity  of  oil  mills,  which  occafions  the  olives 
to  be  left  feveral  months  in  heaps,  in  which  they  ferment  and  rot  before  the  juice  is  ex- 
prefied. 

This  third  caufe  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  chief  and  the  mod:  a£tive.  It  is  one  of 
the  principal  inconveniences  attendant  on  fignorial  rights  which  continue  yet  oppreffive 
to  a  great  part  of  Spain.  In  the  kingdom  of  Valencia^  in  particular  there  are  few 
noblemen  without  exclufive  ovens,  and  mills,  both  for  grain  and  for  olives.  Now" 
this  fecond  fpecies  of  mills  are  not  fufficiently  numerous  by  much,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
proprietors  of  olive-grounds,  who  yet  are  not  allowed  to  build  any  for  themfelves*. 
The  Valencians  will  consequently  continue  to  have  bad  oils  as  long  as  they  remain  fub« 
je£t  to  this  abominable  flavery.  Not  withftanding  this  difadvantage,  with  nice  attention- 
and  care,  fome  of  its  cultivators  manage  to  produce  oil,  which  even  connoifieurs  efteem. 
but  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  Trovence  #. 

The  induftry  of  the  people  of  Valencia  derives  advantage  from  all  the  produdiona 
of  their  foil.  The  province  contains  a  kind  of  earth  of  which  they  make  fquares*  or 
tiles  of  coloured  delph,  called  Jzulejo**  and  which  are  manufadured  at  Valencia- 
alone.  They  are  ufed  to  pave  apartments  or  cover  ceilings ;  the  moft  complicated, 
fubje&s  are  painted  upon  them ;  ftich,  for  inftance,  as  a  xnafked  ball,  or  a  bull-fight. 

Efparty  although  one  of  the  vileft  productions  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  is  of 
great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants ;  of  this  they  make  mats  and  cordage.  Formerly  great, 
quantities  of  it  were  fent  to  the  ports  of  France  and  the  Mediterranean.  This  expor- 
tation was  prohibited  in  1783.  The  meafure  excited  difapprobation,  and  was  much  mur- 
murred  at.  .  It  was  pretended  that  all  the  efpart  produced  could  not  be  confumed  in  the 
country.  The  court  of  Spain  therefore  permitted  certain  individuals  to  export  confix 
erable  quantities ;  and  the  ports  of  Toulon  and  Marfeilles,  where  it  is  of  great  ufe  in- 
the  dockyards  and  arfenals,  have  reaped  advantage  from  the  p?rmiffion. 

*  Their  method  of  making  oil  is  lately  a  little  tmprcved,.  efpecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alicmt. 
At  Etches,  for  example,  and  on  the  bills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  lktle  town,  a  pare  oil  is  made,  a* 
clear  a*  water  j  and  inferior  ia  no  refpeft  whatever  to  the  fincft  Provence  oils. 

The 
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-  The  Valencrans  make  ufe  even  of  the  aloe*  a  parafite  plant  feemingly  deftined  only  to 
decorate  and  enclofe  landed  pofief&ons.  They  draw  from  its  long  and  thick  leaves,  a 
kind  of  thread,  of  which  they  make  reins. 

Befides  thefe  they  export  wool  of  a  fecond  quality,  the  produce  ofc  their  fheep* 
It  is  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Gandia  in  particular  that  the  flocks  are  fed  from  which  it 
is  ihorn,  and  from  the  port  of  this  city  it  is  (hipped  for  Marfeilles,  with  numerous 
cargos  of  dry  fruit,  anifeed,  and  cochineal,  the  produce  of  the  country. 

To  conclude,  in  their  abundant  crops  of  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  and  figs,  but 
particularly  in  their  wines  and  brandies,,  they  poflefs  an  immenfe  fund  of  articles  for 
exportation. 

Induftry  in  Valencia,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Caftile,  is  not  bur- 
thened  with  the  fcourge  of  royal  impofitions.  All  thofe  taxes  which  pals  under  the 
denomination  of  provincial  rents  are  there  unknown.  For  them  the  Equivalcnte  isfub- 
ftituted,  which  is  a  direft  tax  on  all  poffeffions  of  every  defcription.  They  are  valued 
in  every  diftridt  with  a  tolerable  precifion  by  the  office  for  taxes,  (La  Contadaria  de  mo* 
pios9  yarbitrios;)  and  this  tax,  which  is  moderate,  is  colledted  by  a  perfon  appointed  by 
the  alcalde.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fignorial  rights,  and  the  feudal  claims  to  which 
they  are  fubjeft,  which  are  taken  in  kind  from  the  produce  of  every  crop,  and  which 
amount  to  a  feyenth,  a  fixth,  and  in, feme  places  a  fourth  part,  are  a  tax  upon  them 
grievous  indeed. 

Chap.  XIL — Buildings  of  Valencia.-— Canals. — Irrigation.~Its  new  port.— Silks. — Pr<h 
1  *       grefs  of  its  manvfadories.  ^  -      " 

But  let  us  enter  the  city  of  Valencia,  and  examine  the  objefts  it  enciofes  worthy  of 
remark. 

Its  exchange  is  a  large  building  where  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  aflemble, 
and  where  the  principal  objeft  of  their  difcourfe  and  dealings  is  that  mod  valuable  pro- 
duction of  their  country,  filk. 

Arts  arid  literature  are  rarely  much  cultivated  in  manufacturing  or  commercial 
towns.  However  at  Valencia  there  is  a  public  library  belonging  to  the  archbifhop, 
which  even  contains  a  collodion  of  ftatues  and  antique  buds. 

The  lad  archbifhop  of  Valencia  was  a  man  of  a  u  ft  ere  manners,  which  rendered  him 
adverfe  to  profane  enjoyments.  His  fcruples  have  leffened  the  value  of  this  collection, 
by  occafioning  the  mutilation  of  fome  of  the  ftatues  of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  play- 
houfe  at  Saragoffa  was  (truck  with  lightning,  he  thereupon  obtained  ski  order  for  that  of 
Valencia  to  be  clofed,  and  houfes  to  be  built  on  its  fcite. 

Since  his  death,  the  friends  of  the  drama  are  preparing  a  new  theatre  under  the  di- 
rection of  Fontana ;  a  fkilful  architect  invited  fome  years  ago  to  Madrid  to  decorate 
the  palace  *. 

El  Real,  the  refidence  of  the  captain-general,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  charming 
fituation  than  for  its  form.  It  is  an  ancient  and  vaft  edifice,  placed  in  a  mod  confpicuous 
quarter.  Between  the  walls  of  the  town  and  the  fuburbs,  on  this  fide,  is  a  long  efpla- 
nade,  in  which  five  bridges  over  the  Guadalaviar  terminate.  Were  this  river  full,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  delightful  profpe£t ;  but  it  arrives  at  Valencia  ex- 
hauded  by  the  abundant  tributes  it  has  afforded  in  its  courfe :  for  this  is  the  liver 

*  The  building  i*  complcated,  but  Valencia  is  ftiAJL  without  plays. 
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which  fupplies  the  chief  means  for  the  irrigation  of  this  fertile  country*  Thefe  irriga- 
tions are  made  under  regulations  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  Different  cuts 
from  this  river  conduit  its  water  into  numerous  canals  for  the  purpofe  of  watering  the 
land,  (azeqtijpsi)  and  diffufe  its  benefits  over  every  eftate.  Each  proprietor  knows  the 
hour  an4  day  allotted  for  fijs  receiving  this  falutary  vifit.  He  then  opens  his  fluices  and 
introduces  the  water  into  the  fmall  canals  which  furround  his  territory,  and  which  he  is 
mod  exprefsly  obliged  to  cieanfe  twice  in  a  yean  There  are  four  azequias  run  from 
the  Guadalaviar  at  different  elevations.  The  chief  is  that  which  begins  at  Geftalgar 
(called  Moncada)  a  borough  four  leagues  from  Valencia,  where  an  office  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  azequia  is  kept ;  for  in  this  kingdom  irrigation  forms  an  effential  ar- 
ticle of  the  general  police;  and,  in  the  capital,  there  is  a  tribunal  exclufively  charged 
with  looking  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  it,  and  of  punching  delin- 
quents. Its  fittings  are  held  in  the  veftibule  of  the  cathedral ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  almoft  ruftic  fimplicijy  of  its  members,  who  are  wholly  farmers,  it  knows  full  well 
how  to  make  itfelf  refpe&ed. 

This  general  and  periodical  watering  has  undoubtedly  great  advantages. .  It  maintains 
verdure  and  fertility.  It  multiplies  produftions  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  maintain  the 
earth  conftantly  covered  with  fruits.  The  leaves  of  the  mulberry-trees  are  three  times 
gathered  ;  the  meadows  of  trefoil  and  luzerne  are  mown  eight,  nay  ten  time^ayear  ; 
and  the  earth,  not  fatisfied  with  bearing  forefts  of  olive  and  mulberry-trees,  produces 
beneath  their  fhade,  ftrawberries,  grain,  and  vegetables.  But  this  watering  has  alfo  a 
great  inconvenience.  This  artificial  fertility  does  not  beflow  on  the  plants  that  fubftance  • 
which  they  receive  from  nature  alone;  for  which  reafoa  aliment  in  this  country  is 
mudi  lefs  nourifhing  than  in  Caftile.  This  abundance  of  water,  which  changes  the 
nature  of  the  plants,  appears  likewife  to  have  an  effeft  upon  the  animal  kingdom.  Ma- 
lignity has  affumed  ftill  more  with  refpedt  to  the  human  fpecies,  nor  has  it  fpared  the 
fair ;  it  has  invented  the  following  verfes,  which  I  am  for  from  adopting,  and  which 
with  difficulty  I  allow  myfelf  to  tranfcribe  : 

En  Valencia  la  came  er  hierba9  la  hierba  agua, 
%     Los  borhbres  mugeres,  y  las  mugeres  nada  *. 

The  fineft  walks  of  Valencia,  the  Alameda^  Monte  Olivite,  and  the  road  of  Grao,  a 
little  village  half  a  league  from  Valencia,  and  by  the  fea  fide,  are  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalaviar. 

For  a  long  time  Valencia  has  had  no  other  harbour  than  the  bad  road  oppofite  to 
Grao.  Small  fhips  fcarcely  approached  nearer  than  half  a  league  to  the  coaft,  and  thofe 
of  three  mads  weffe  feldom  feen  there.  Cargoes  were  put  into  barks,  which  were 
brought  almoft  to  the  fhore,  and  afterwards  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  beach.  Valencia 
only  wanted  a  port  to  make  it  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  towns  in  Spain.  Within  thefe 
eight  or  nine  years,  government  has  been  occupied  in  procuring  for  it  this  advantage* 
An  able  engineer,  a  pupil  of  Don  Thomas  Munoz,  was  charged-  with  this  undertaking. 
Every  thing  ^contributed  to  his  fuccefe;  the  fpecial  protection  of  the  captain-general 
of  the  province,  Don  Louis  de  Urbina,  the  voluntary  fubfcriptions  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  an  advance  on  the  part  of  the  bank  of  St.  Charles,  of  5,000,000 
of  rials.  The  new  port  will  have  eighteen  feet  of  water,  and  will  even  be  able  to  re- 
ceive frigates.     It  has  been  made,  not  by  lowering  the  I? each,  but  by  elevating  by  arti- 


*  In  Valencia  meat  is  herbs,  herbs  water,  men  women,  and  women  nothing. 
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ficial  means  the  water  of  the  feaa  means  fimilar  to  thofe  employed  in  creating  a  port  at 
Cherbourg  #. 

Thus  the  coaft  of  Valencia  will  no  longer  thoughout  almofl:  its  whole  extent  remain 
as  it  was  wont  the  dread. of  mariners ;  for  before  this  modern  creation,  it  did  not  pof- 
fefs  one  fingle  good  port.  From  the  Alfaques,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  to  Carthagena, 
there  were  but  the  roads  of  Alicant  and  Santa  Pola,  the  bottom  of  which  could  be  de- 
pended upon,  or  which  afforded  the  leaft  fhelter  in  cafe  of  diftrefs. 

Under  th^  adminiftration  of  M.  de  Aranda,  an  eftablifliment  was  attempted,  which 
did  not  realize  the  expectations  conceived.  A  great  number  of  Spanifh  Haves  Unguifhed 
in  flavery  urjder  the  Algerines  in  the  ifland  of  Tabarca;  Charles  III.  redeemed  them, 
and  afforded  them  an  afylum  fouth  of  Alicant,  in  a  final  1  defer t  ifland,  named  from  its 
appropriation  Nueva  Tabarca.  The  attempt  was  laudable ;  it  turned  out  abortive. 
Nature  feema  to  have  condemned  this  ifland  to  continue  a  defert,  by  refufing  it  wood, 
ffone,  earth,  and  water. 

AdifFerent  deftiny  awaits  the  newport  of  theGrao.  It  has  a  profpeft  of  great  profperjty, 
and  will  no  doubt  much  injure  the  port  of  Alicant.  Previous  even  to  its  being  thought 
of,  nothing  could  be  more  cheerful  than  the  road  from  Valencia  to  the  Grao  ;  yet  this 
fmall  village  was  only  peopled  with  filhermen  ;  and  the  neighbouring  fhore  was  covered 
with  wretched  cabins..  A  fire  Having  deftroyed  a  number  of  them,  they  were  replaced  by 
pretty  uniform  buildings,  which  the  proprietors  were  obliged  to  conftruft  upon  a  par- 
ticular plan :  hence  fhortly  will  refult  a  new  town,  which  will  not  add  a  little  to  the 
embellifliments  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia. 

In  order  to  be  delighted  with  a  view  of  Valencia  and  its  territory,  you  fhould  fee  it 
from  the  fummit  of  the  tower  near  the  cathedral  called^  the  Miquelet.  Hence  the  city 
appears  to  be  built  in  the  middle  of  an  immenfe  orchard,  interfperfed  with  numerous 
cottages,  and  the  Guadalaviar  is  feen  training  its  dimihifhed  tide  towards  the  fea.  Hence 
you  diftinguilh  the  Albufera,  a  lake  which  runs  by  a  very  narrow  channel  into  the  MedU> 
terranean ;  a  lake  which  upon  a  map,  or  even  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  league^  might 
be  taken  for  a  gulph.  This  lake  abounds  in  water  fowl,  the  (hooting  of  which  is  a  molt 
intoxicating  amufement  for  the  Valencians.  They  efpecially  follow  it  up  twice  in  the 
courfe  of  November.  At  thefe  times  the  lake  is  covered  with  moor  hens,  teal,  and  wild 
ducks.  The  fportfmen  in  boats  drive  the  flQcks  before  them,  and  oblige  them  to  take 
flielter  among  the  flags  ;  at  length,  too  clofely  prefled,  they  fly  away  in  clouds,  and  then 
it  is  that  they  are  killed  at  pleafure.  The  Albufera  belongs  to  the  King,  who  farms  it 
out  at  1 2,000  piaftres.  The  farmer  fellshis  permiffion  to  moot  upon  it.  This  issa  fport; 
for  thofe  fond  of  (hooting  lefs  fatiguing,  and  more  produ&ive  than  any  other- 
Strangers  are  (hewn  th6  cathedral  of  Valencia.  It  is  an  edifice  rather  elegant  tliari: 
magnificent,  the  walls  of  which  are  cafed  with  flucco  in  pannels  with  gold  .borders.  It 
contains,  among  other  good  paintings,  fome  productions  of  Joanes,  one  of  the  bed  Spanifh'. 
painters  of  the  fecond  clafs.  The  Temple  alfo  is  highly  extolled,  it  is  a  modern  church* 
built  in  a  Ample  yet  noble  ftyle ;  and  the  college  of  the  patriarch,  the  church  of  whiclv 
blackened  with  fmoke,  pofleffes  a  relic  which  is  (hewn  with  much,  ceremony  to  thofe 
who  would  fee  it,  and  thofe  who.  would  not. 


*  The  works  of  this  port  have  been  continually  earned  on,  but  the  fuccefs  attendant  upon  them  does 
not  juftify  the  original  expectations.    A  duty  had  been  laid  upon  (ilk,  the  produce  of  which  is  appropriated . 
to  the  undertaking.  *  Different  other  funds  are  affigned,  but  winter  deftroys  the  progTcfs  of  the  fummer. 
The  winds  continually  bring  back  fhoals  of  fand  to  the  entrance. of  the  poet  5  and  it  is  much  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  all  thefe  different  expeuccs  will  be  a  dead  lofa. 

Other: 
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Other  churches  as  well  poffefs  paintings  by  Joanes,  Rivalte,  and  Orente,  the  three 
painters  of  Valencia  who  enjoy  the  higheft  repute. 

What  however  chiefly  give  celebrity  to  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Valencia  are  its  maniK 
fe&ories.  We  (hall  fay  but  little  of  that  of  its  cloths,  although  it  contributes  materially 
towards  the  profperity  of  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  which  lies  in  the  mountains  to- 
wards the  weft.  There  are,  as  it  were  hidden,  the  manufactories  of  Enguerra,  Onteniente^ 
Conc?nteyna9  and  particularly  that  of  Alcoy.  They  work  up  moil  of  the  wool  of  the 
country,  which,  notwithftariding  it  be  of  an  inferior  quality,  makes  very  good  common 
cloths,  and  is  much  in  demand  for  the  manufactories  of  Languedoc.  But  filk  is  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  a  matter  of  far  different  importance.  Twenty  years  back 
the  produce  greatly  exceeded  their  means  of  converting  it  into  manufactures  #  j  and 
then  the  motive  of  government  for  preventing  its  exportation  was  inconceivable.  Now 
that  the  number  of  looms  is  nearly  doubled,  the  prohibition  has  a  reafonable  motive. 
The  inhabitants  are  even  obliged  to  import  filk  continually  from  Italy,  and  fometimes 
from  France,  as  was  the  cafe  after  the  bad  crop  of  1784;  and  as  has  been  the  cafe 
when  our  manufacturers  have  been  deficient  of  hands.  However,  a  part  of  the  filk  of 
Valencia  finds  its  way  out  of  the  kingdom  in  fpite  of  the  vigilance  of  ad minift ration. 
Its  emiffion  from  that  kingdom  to  the  interior  of  Spain  is  not  forbidden.  There  pafles 
into  Andalufia  a  much  more  confiderable  quantity  than  its  looms  can  employ ;  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  fome  defbends  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  embarked  for  England. 

The  progrefs  of  the  manufactories  has  greatly  encouraged  of  late  years  the  planting 
of  mulberry-trees.  Every  where  are  they  planted,  and  every  where  do  they  fucceed.  A 
few  years  ago  there  yet  remained  between  Valencia  and  Murviedro  a  large  track  of  poor 
and  barren  land,  called  El  Arenal;  at  prefent  it  is  covered  with  mulberry-trees.  A  * 
planter  there  was  mentioned  to  me,  who  gathers  annually  as  much  as  twenty  pounds 
weight  of  filk-worm  eggs,  and  poffefies  a  fufEciency  of  mulberry-trees  to  furnitii  them 
food  without  neceffity  of  purchafing  leaves ;  and  it  is  common  for  individuals  to  pof- 
fefs five, .  fix,  and  feven  pounds  of  eggs.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  all 
thefe  mulberries  are  of  the  white  kind  (moreras) ;  for,  in  fome  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  . 
the  kingdom  of  Grenada  for  example,  they  are  black  (morales}.  The  leaves  of  the 
latter  yield  a  filk  but  little  inferior  to  that  from  the  white  mulberries. 

The  leaves  of  the  former  are  fold  by~€argas,  each  carga  being  equivalent  to  two 
hundred  and  feventy  pounds  French.  They  are  gathered  once,  twice,  and  at  mod: 
three  times  in  a  year ;  but  it  feldom  happens  that  the  laft  crop  is  fo  abundant,  or  of 
equal  quality  with  the  firft.  Beneatlrfo  aufpicious  a  climate,  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry- 
tree  may  be  gathered  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  the  leaves  are  plucked 
only  as  they  are  wanted  to  fupply  the  filk-worms.  The  number  of  thefe  leaflefs  trunks, 
which  increafes  as  the  feafon  advances,  tend  greatly  to  leflen  the  beauty  of  thefe  plains, 
fo  green  and  fo  productive. 

The  filk  of  Valencia  is  comparable  for  finenefs  with  the  beft  produced  in  Europe ;  . 
but  there  is  a  defeCt  in  the  fpinning :    many  thoufand  hands  are  employed  who  do  not 
all  fpin  equally  well.     Hence  an  inequality  in  the  tiflue.     Hence  when  we  import  it,  it 
as. never  ufed  for  fine  works. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  beauty  of  filks  depends  much  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
filk  is  wound  from  the  cod.  This  firft  fpinning  is  effeCted  in  three  different  manners* 
according  to  the  reels  employed.  That  which  has  long  been,  and  continues  to  be 
praCtifed  in  Spain  has  this  defeCt ;  the  fmall  threads  from  fix,  feven,  or  eight  balls, 
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which  are  ftripped  at  a  time,  unite  to  form  one  thread  on  the  fpindle,  without  its  being 
previoufly  rubbed  againit  another ;  fo  that  the  thread  of  filk  thus  formed  is  flofly  and 
,  eafily  breaks.  The  fecond  mode  of  winding  is  that  ufed  by  the  Piedmontefe  j  it  con- 
fifts  in  caufing  each  thread  of  filk  to  be  united  with  another,  and  not  to  be  feparated  until 
they  have  firft  twifted  four  or  five  times  round  the  other.  The  third  manner  is  that  of 
Vaucanfon,  and  is  an  improvement  on  the  laft.  In  the  reel  which  he  invented,  the  two 
threads  of  filk,  after  their  firft  twifting,  unite  a  fecond  time  for  the  fame  purpofe.  This 
operation  is  called  the  double  croifade. 

If  thefe  threads  thus  wound  on  the  fpindles  be  defigned  for  the  woof,  they  are  fet  ia 
a  machine  of  feveral  ftories,  where  they  are  feparately  twifted.-    Thence  they  are  re- 
moved to_another  machine  where  they  are  twifted  together  j  after  which  they  are  ready 
for  the  loom*    The  threads  defigned  for  the  warp  are  twifted  only  at  the  inftant  of 
re-union. 

But  before  the  threads  are  twifted  two  togther,  they  undergo  the  operation  of  la- 
breve,  which  confifts  in  ftretching  them  over  a  fhallowboiler  containing  vifcous  mat- 
ter, in  a  ftate  of  ebullition,  the  exhalations  from  which  fit  them  for  uniting  one  to  the 
other*    They  are  afterwards  carried  ro  the  machine  where  they  are  twifted.     Organxine: 
is  the  filk  in  the  ftate  it  leaves  this  machine.     It  is  only  in  this  fhape  that  it  is  permitted 
to  be  exported  from  Piedmont,  where  the  operation  of  twifting  was  better  performed; 
(before  the  method  of  Vaucanfon  was  perfected)  than  in  any  other  country.     The  me- 
thod of  that  fkilful  machinift,.  which  embraces  all  the  operations  relative  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  filk  (tuffs,  is  exclufively  praCtifed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons ;  but  the  filk  of 
this  country  alone  can  be  ufed  with  the  reels  for  the  double  croifade,  which  go  by  his 
same ;  for  foreign  filk,  a  greater  part  of  which  is  ufed  in  thefe  manufactories,  muft  be 
organized  before  it  is  exported* 

For  a  long  time  machines  to  fave  labour,  have  been  known  in  Valencia  as  well  as  at 
Talavera  de  la  Keyna.  In  the  latter  town  I  noticed  one  fingle  wheel  with  teeth,  which 
fet  in  motion  a  thoufand  of  thpfe  little  fpindles  on  which  the  twifted  threads  of  filk  are 
wound.  The  machinery  of  Valencia  is  on  a  fmaller  fcale  than  at  Talavera,  for  the 
former  place  does  not  like  the  latter  contain  a  whole  royal  manufactory  comprized  in 
one  enclofure.  Each  manufacturer  here  meets  m  difperfed  quarters  with  the  machines 
and  hands  requifite. 

As  to  fpinning,  the  Spaniards,  ft  ill  adhere  to  their  defective  method  with  an  obfti- 
iiacy,  which  the  government  has  latterly  thought  it  right  to  oppofe.  In  178 1  it  caufed 
a  French  merchant,  eftablifhed  at  Madrid,  to  enter  into  an  engagement,  to  fupply  firft 
the  manufactories  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  in  fucceffion  fuch  others  as  might  de* 
fire  them  with  reels  after  the  plan  of  Vaucanfon.  But  Spanifh  idlenefs  rejected  the 
adopting  of  a  filk,  which,  twifted  in  this  manner  is  clofer  and  more  fine,  and  requires 
greater  nicety  in  weaving,  without  obtaining  an  augmentation  of  price,  adequate  to  the 
extra  labour.  In  confequence  French  hands  were  employed  in  the  firft  experiments  of 
this  description. 

La  Payejfe,  an  intelligent  manufacturer,  eftabliflied  a  manufactory  on  a  large  fcale  at 
Milanefa,  near  Valencia,  wherein  filk  was  fpun,  wound,  and  organized  after. the  manner 
of  Vaucanfon ;  but  this  filk  being  dearer  by  from  50  to  60  rials  the  pound  than  that  ' 
prepared  after  the  Spanifh  mode,  it  was  lefs  in  demand,  fo  that  this  eftimable  citizen  was 
a  lofer  by  his  experiment.  Neverthelefs  he  was  not  diflieartened.  He  called  theory 
to'  the  affiftance  of  practice,  and  publiflied  a  treatife  on  the  Art  of  Spinning  windings 
doubling,  and.  twi/iing,  after  the  Manner  of  Vaucanfon*  He  even  offered  to  infiruCt  the 
proprietors  of  filk- worms,  and  direfit  them  in  their  operations.     But  it  is  greatly  to  be 
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apprehended  that  thefe  attempts  will  be  abortive  as  long  as  all  the  implements  u  fed  in 
Spanifli  manufactories  *re  in  fuch  a  (late  of  imperfection,  as  difgufts  the  intelligent  ob- 
ferver,  although  it  appear  not  to  have  fufficiently  (truck  the  government.  It  mult, 
however,  be  allowed,  that  in  Spain  they  give  the  appearance  of  mohair  to  their  filk  in 
Valencia  in  as  excellent  a  manner  as  in  any  other  part  of  Europe*  The  Valencians 
owfe  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  Attained  to  Don  Manuel  Fez,  a  manufacturer  full 
of  zeal,  who  difcovered  this  fecret  by  ftealth  among  the  Levantines,  in  a  voyage  to 
Turkey  for  that  exprefs  purpofe. 

But  the  other  branches  of  the  manufactories  pf  Valencia  have  not  of  late  years  im- 
proved as  might  be  expeCted ;  this  is  imputable  to  the  regimen  with  refpeCt  to  filks 
adopted  by  government,  and  the  almoft  incurable  predile&ion  of  the  Valencians  for 
their  okLcuftoms.    •      *  » 

The  patridtic  fociety  of  Valencia  has  however  lately  attempted  to  further  the  progrefs 
of  induftry  #.  None  has  more  diligently  or  more  fuccefsfully  exerted  itfelf  in  favour  of 
nfeful  eftablifhments.  Tbi$»fociety  encourages  the  planting  of  mulberry- trees,  improve- 
ments ii*.  the  preparation  of  filk,  and  adjudges  prizes  to  the  inventors  of  new  machinery 
calculated  to  Amplify  the  procefs  of  the  arts.  The  patriotic  focieties  of  Spain  are  a 
modern  inftitution  not  yet  arrived  at  perfection,  but  which  already  fliews  and  keeps  up 
a  public  fpirit.  The  French  republic*  when  peace  refumes  its  empire,  will  poffibly  find 
it  advantageous  to  adopt  fimilar  inftitutions,  for  the  purpofe  of  repairing  with  prompti- 
tude the  injuries  fuftained  by  induftry  from*the  Revolution. 

Much  has  the  commerce  of  Valencia  fuffered  from  the  war  between  England  and 
Spain.  Its  port  has  been  almoft  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  productions  of  this  beauti- 
ful country  have  experienced,  as  well  in  their  price  as  in  their  fale,  a  materiaLreduCtion. 
The  price  of  the  pound  of  filk,  for  example,  has  fallen  from  five  to  three  piaftres ;  which 
proves  what  we  have  previoufly  obferved,  that  in  fpite  of  prohibition  during  peace  a  great 
proportion  of  the  filk  of  Valencia  is  exported. 

Chap.  XIII. — Environs  of  Valencia: — BenimameU — Burjafot,  the  Chatreufcs.—Murvu- 
dro,  the  ancient  Sagiintnm.—Coaff  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.— Modern  ejlablijhment  of 
SanCarlos.—PaJagevftheEbro.     \ 

•  DURING  the  fine  feafon,  which  comprifes  in  Valencia  almoft  the  whole  of  the  year, 
the  environs  of  the  capital  are  delightful  to  behold.  A  number  of  pleafing  rural  ha- 
bitations have  a  claim  on  the  curiofity  of  the  traveller.  I  particularly  recommend  to  fuch 
the  village  of  Benimamet,  half  a  league  diftant  from  Valencia,  and  among  its  country- 
houfes  that  efpecially  occupied  feme  years  back  by  Don  Pedro  Mayoral,  canon  of  the 
cathedfal.  It  is  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  a  garden  wherein  orange  and  lemon 
trees  embalm  with  their  fragrance  the  pureft  attnofphere.  The  coolnefs  of  its  alleys, 
the  variety  of  views  it  commands,  the  fertility  which  furrounds  it,  combine  to  make  it 
a  delicious  refidenco  There  it  is,  nay  in  a  hundred  places  in  Valencia,  you  will  find 
that  the  fenfible  and  elegant  Swede  who  filled  the  embafiy  to  Paris  f,  erred  not  widely 
from  the  truth  when  he  faid,  "  In  this  happy  country  every  thing  is  forgot,  you  ceafe 
**  to  belong  to  any  nation,  to  have  any  bufinefs,  are  no  more  a  hufband,  a  father,  nor  a 
"  friend  j  you  feel  yourfelf  an  infulated  being  intoxicated  with  the  beauties  of  nature, 

*  Notwithftanding  the  recommendations  and  encouragement  of  this  fociety,  mulberry-trees  have  rather 
diniinifhed  than  increafed  within  thefe  late  years,  on  account  of  government  not  interfering  fufficiently  to 
prevent  the  augmentation  of  rice-grounds. 

t  The  Count  de  Crutz. 
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**  and  relifting  exiftence."  In  the  garden  which  brings  to  my  remembrance  this  rhap* 
Tody,  and  which  if  it  could  be  realized,  would  realize  the  ftatement  I  met  fome  years  ago 
from  the  good  Canon  Mayoral,  with  a  reception  which  I  Ihall  never  forget.  The  fere- 
nity  which  reigned  about- him  feetned  to  dwelt  in  his  foul,  and  was  painted  in  his  fea- 
tures. Towards  me  he  was  prodigal  of  kitidnefs,  as  nature  had  been  to  him  of  her  gifts* 
He  is  no  more.  Sit  il/i  terra  levis. 

A  quarter  of  a  league  from  Benimamet  there  is  another  village  on  higher  ground, 
called  Burjafot.  Here,  befides  the  tomb  of  Mademoifelle  L'Advenant,  a  celebrated  ac- 
trefs,  the  Le  Couvreur  of  France,  who,  more  fortunate  than  her,  was  allowed  without 
obftru&ion  an  afylum  under  (helter  of  the  altar,  travellers  are  {hewn,  as  one  of  the  curio* 
iities  of  the  county,  the  Sichas,  or  Silhos,  which  are  large  cavities  from  45  to  30  feet 
deep,  dug  in  the  form  of  immenfe  jars,  and  cafed  with  mafonry.  *  They  are  the  work 
of  the  Moors,  who  ufed  them  as  granaries,  to  which  purpofe  they  are  applied  by  the 
Valencians. 

Twenty  other  fites  about  Valencia  exafl  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  If  defirous  of 
feeing  a  fine  convent  of  Francifcan  mofcks,  he  may  vifit  and  admire  that  of  San  Miguel 
de  loe  Reyes.  He  will  have  it  propofed  to  him  to  walk  to  the  three  chartreufes,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia,  all  of  them  in  a  delicious  fituation.  One  in 
particular,  that  of  Porta  Celi,  deferves  efpecial  notice ;  every  thing  (hews  opulence, 
every  thing  tends  there  to  maintain  the  quiet  of  the  foul.  Whatever  averfion  to  mo* 
naftic  life  a  man  may  entertain,  he  cannot  refift  a  fenfation  of  efteem  for  thofe  filent  foli- 
taries,  not  unmindful  of  the  benefits  which  nature  has  fpread  around  them,  who  tran* 
quilly  laborious,  auftere  yet  not  uncivil,  apparently  do  wrong  to  none  except  them* 
felves.  I  vifited  fome  of  their  cells,  the  furniture  of  them  was  neatly  trim  and  elegantly 
fimple. '  I  walked  as  well  to  their  cemetery.  Its  boundaries  are  marked  by  palm-trees 
which  (hade  the  tombs  beneath ;  befide  them-  rofes  grow  at  if  to  prevent  the  mortal 
remains  of  humanity  from  infe&ing  the  air  refpired  in  this  (acred  afylum.  I  regretted 
that  it  was  uncommon  thus  to  represent  death  under  left  hideous  forms,  and  banift  thofe 
images  which  render  it  fo  terrible.  Why,  (aid  I,  why  endeavour  to  drew  with  mourn* 
ful  obje&s,  to  furround  with  frightful  precipices,  this  road  which  none  can  fhun  ?  Why 
not  rather  affift  mortality  to  tread  this  path,  if  not  with  chearfulnefs,  yet  with  Cerent tyr 
Away  then  from  the  bed  of  death,  away  from  the  bier  with  obje&s  exciting  gloom,  or 
what  may  alarm  thofe  who  furvive.  Let  us  enjoy  free  from  excefe,  and  confequently 
from  reraorfe,thebleflings  the  earth  fupplies;  and  when  the  organized  duft  which  the 
breath  of  life  animates  for  a  few  feconds,  be  required  again  by  our  common  mother, 
may  it  ferve  to  make  fruitful  her  entrails,  and  if  poflible  adorn  her  face. 

But  let  us  Jeave  Valencia  and  its  charming  environs,  to  refume  the  road  to  Barcelona. 

The  firft  remarkable  place  at  which  the  traveller  arrives  beyond  Valencia  is  the  an- 
cient Saguntum,  now  called  Murviedro.  The  caftles  by  which  it  is  commanded  are 
difcerned  at  two  leagues  diftance.  At  firft  you  are  induced  to  conceive  them  the  re* 
mains  of  the  ramparts  from  which  the  Saguatines  fo  long  repelled  the  Carthaginian 
hero,  but  afterwards  learn  that  thefe  caftles  were  the  work  of  the  Moors.  They  built 
upon  the  heights  on  which  thefe  caftles  are  fituated  feYen  fortreffes,  that  communicate 
with  each  other  by  fubterraneous  paffages,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  almoft  entire.  It  ap- 
pears that  Saguntum  was  built  half  way  up  the  eminence,  and  m  particular  extended  on 
the  other  fide  into  the  plain  approaching  the  fea,  far  beyond  the  fite  of  Murviedro,  fince 
Livy  fays  it  was  not  more  than  a  thoufand  pace&from  it ;  whereas  the  prefent  confines 
of  Murviedro  are  a  league  from  the  fea. 
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Murviedro  ftill  abounds  in  ftones  with  Phoenician  or  Latin  infcriptiods.  The  latter  are 
numerous  in  the  walls  of  fome  of  the  ftreets ;  and  there  are  five  of  them,  remarkably  well 
prefer ved,  in  the  walls  of  a  church.  It  is  likely  that  fuch  as  are  found  on  the  fide  of  the 
mountain,  or  even  higher,  have  been  carried  thither  by  the  Moors,  in  common  with 
other  ftones  for  building.  Thus,  in  the  walls  of  their  ancient  fortrefTes,  we  find  a  ftatue 
of  white  marble  without  a  head,  and  fome  ftones  with  infcriptions  placed  in  an  inverted 
pofition. 

The  monuments,  the  remains  of  which  are  ftill ,  in .  prefervation  at  Murviedro,  date 
their  conftrudion  from  the  period  that  the  Romans,  after  the  brave  defence  and  deduc- 
tion of  their  town,  rebuilt  it,  madeit  a  municipal  city,  and  one  of  the  moft  fuperb  cities 
to  be  found  out  of  Italy.  They  had  among  others  a  temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  the 
wreck  of  which  is  yet  vifible,  on  the  left  near  the  entrance  into  Murviedro ;  its  pave- 
ment in  mofaic,  which  was  fuffered  to  fall  to  decay  through  negled,  has  been  taken  up 
and  tranfported  to  the  library  of  the  archbifhop. 

The  foundation  of  the  ancient  Circus  of  Saguntum  is  ftill  difcoverable,  upon  which 
walls,  ferving  as  an  inclofure  to  a  long  continuation  of  orchards,  have  been  built.  This 
Circus,  as  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  was  adjoining  to  a  fmall  river,  which  was  the  chord  of 
die  fegment  formed  by  the  Circus.  The  bed  only  of  the  river  now  remains.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  but  that,  when  the  mock  fea  fights,  called  Naumacbia,  were  here  exhibited, 
this  bed  was  filled  by  the  tribute  of  neighbouring  canals  which  ftill  exift. 

But  of  all  that  remains  of  old  Saguntum,  nothing  is  in  fo  good  prefervation  as  the 
theatre.  In  it  you  may  plainly  diftbiguiih  the  different  feats  which  the  citizens  occupied, 
each  clafs  according  to  its  rank.  At  the  bottom,  in  the  place  of  our  ofcheftra,  are  the 
feats  for  the  magistrates ;  next,  thofe  for  the  equeftrian  order ;  and  laft  of  all,  thofefor 
the  people.  The  two  door  ways  at  which  the  magiftrates  entered  ftill  remain ;  alfo  two 
higher  up,  exclusively  refervefl  for  the  equeftrian  order ;  and  almoft  at  the  top  of  the 
amphitheatre,  which  continues  without  interruption  from  top  to  bottom,  the  two  galle- 
ries by  which  the  multitude  withdrew,  and  for  that  reafon  called  by  the  ancients  vomitoria ; 
laftly,  the  four  or  five  higheft  rows  of  feats  which  were  deftined  to  li&ors  and  courtefans,.. 
are  yet  entire,  as  well  as  the  femicircular  roof  of  the  whole  edifice.  On  the  outfide  there 
yet  remain  the  proje&ing  ftones,  wherein  the  bars  were  inferted  to  which  was  fattened 
the  great  horizontal  covering  which  Sheltered  the  whole  affembly  from  the  rain  and  fun  ;; 
for  the  ancients  in  conftrufting  their  theatres  forefaw  and  provided  againft  every  thing* 
Every  one  had  a  feat,  and  all  were  fecure  froth  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Every, 
means  was  taken  to  prevent  diforder.  In  a  fpot  ftill  difceraible  the  judges  were  feated.. 
If  any  turbulent  fpe&ator  drew-  upon  himfelf  their  animadverfioh,  they  had  li&ors  at 
hand  to  feize  him ;  who  conduced  him  into  a  private  chamber,  between  which  and  the 
judges  feats  there  was  a  communication  by  a  private,  ftaircafe ;  he  was  there  interrogat- 
ed, and  if  found  culpable,  was  confined  in  a  prifon,  under  the  chamber  in  which  he  was 
interrogated,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  reprefentation. 

'  Dean  Marti,  who  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  ancient  Saguntum,  eftimates  it 
capable  of  containing  nine  thoufand  perfons ;  and.  this  appeared  to  me  credible.  Many 
wonder  how  the  a&ors  ihould,  in  the  open  air,  have  been  able  to  make  themfelves  heard, 
by  fo  numerous  an  audience  with  their  natural  voice.  However,  in  1783,  I  convinced 
myfelf  it  was  poflible  by  placing  a  boy  where  the  ftage  formerly  was,  whilft  I  was  at  the 
top  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  making  him  repeat  phrafes,  of  which  I  loft  not  a  word. 

No  traces  of  the  ftage  remain.     Beyond  the  amphitheatre,  of  which  fome  ,of  the 
benches  towards  the  centre  are  fenfibly  decayed,  the  veftiges  of  the  place  occupied  by 
the  attors  are  with  difficulty  diftinguifhed  j  it  offers  nothing  but  a  few  trees  and  ruin- 
ated 
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ated  buildings.  The  front  of  the  ancient  ftage  has  been  converted  into  an  alley  of  mul- 
berry trees,  where  rope-makers  have,  eftablifhed  their  moving  trade. 

No  care  was  taken  to  prefbrve  this  valuable  monument.  A  goaler  had  his  habitation 
there,  which  he  extended  or  changed  as  convenient.  A  few  poor  families  build  within 
it  wretched  huts,  of  which  the  Romans,  almoft  twenty  centuries  before,  prepared  the  , 
walls  and  ceiling.  Never  was  time  better  aflifted  in  its  ravages.  The  facrilege  would 
have  drawn  tears  from  Caylus  or  Winkelmann.  At  length,  in  1787^  they  began  to  be 
repaired.  The  Corregidor  of  Murviedro,  railing  from  the  dead  as  it'were  this  corpfe 
of  a  Roman  theatre,  relieved  it  from  degradation,  and  reftored  it  for  fome  hours  to  its 
ancient  ufe,  by  caufing  a  Spanifh  piece  to  be  reprefented  within  its  walls. 

One  of  the  late  captains-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  Don  Louis  de  Urbina, 
improved  upon  this  folemn  reparation.     Under  his  aufpices  it  was  attempted  to  make 
the  theatre  of  Saguntum  fit  for  its  ancient  deftination.     A  Valencian  poet,  Don  Fran- 
cifco  Bamahonda,  compofed  a  tragedy,  the  fubjeft  of  which  was  worthy  of  the  country* 
and  worthy  of  the  theatre ;  it  was  the  fiege  of  Saguntum  itfelf,  it  was  that  noble  felf-  / 

devotion  which  covered  with  afhes,  blo^d  and  glory,  that  land  dear  to  honour,  and  dear  /  ' 

to  liberty ;  but  it  appears  this  fine  prajeft  has  vanifhed  into  air,  at  leaft  it  is  faid  there 
is  no  longer  an  intention  of  reviving  the  theatre  of  Saguntum,  and  it  is  left  as  before  to 
the  obfervations  of  antiquaries  #. 

From  the  place  which  it  occupies  you  afcend  with  difficulty  to  the  ancient  fortrefles 
of  the  Moors  which  crown  the  enclofure.  Upon  the  platform  on  the  fummit  is  an 
humble  hermitage,  the  inhabitant  of  which  enjoys  one  of  the  fineft  profpe&s,  in  Spain* 
It  commands  the  rich  plain  which  feparates  Murviedro- from  Valencia.  Thence  you  fee 
the  fteeples  of  this  capital  rifing  through  the  orchards  by  which  it  is  furrourided.  Before, 
you  behold  in  perfpective  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  fhores  of  which 
are  covered  with  vineyards,  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  from  Murviedro  to  the  edges  of 
,  its  banks :  on  the  left  a  chain  of  hills  bounds  the  horizon,  and  infenfibly  diminifties  to  2 
level  with  the  fea,  leaving  no  interval  but  that  formed  by  the  road  to  Barcelona. 

The  wine  in  the  environs  of  Murviedro  fe  ftrong  and  well  tafted ;  but  moft  of  it  is 
converted  into  brandy,  which  is  put  into  barrels  and  conveyed  to  a  (mail  port  about  a 
league  from  Murviedro,  whence  they  are  (hipped  for  the  North,for  France,  or  for  Spanifli 
America,  which,  fince  trade  has  been  thrown  open,  afford  a  confiderable  market  for  the  • 
brandies  of  the  coaft  of  Valencia. 

Beyond  Murviedro,  vaft  fields  (haded  by  olive  trees  and  carobs,  rich  vineyards,-  and 
piftures  of  the  moft  chearful  fertility  accompany  you,  as  you  travel  over  a  fuperb 
road,  the  whole  of  the  way  from  that  town  to  Cajlillon  de  la  Plana ,  a  borough  feven 
leagues  from  Valencia. 

At  a  great  league  from  Murviedro  we  flopped  awhile  at  Almenara,  a  village  agreeably 
fifuated  on  an  eminence.  Here  I  found  five  curates  tranfported  from  the  Rouffillon, 
to  whom  government  had  granted  an  afylum  in  a  convent  of  Dominicans.  It  Walton* 
fequent  that  many  of  thefe  exiles  would  feek  refuge  in  preference  in  a  neighbouring  ftate 
of  the  catholic  perfuafion ;  and  on  the  way  I  fcarcely  paflfed  a  league  without  fneering 
with  fome.  At  firft  they  took  up  their  refidence  in  the  capital,  and  moft  confiderable 
towns  of  the  periinfula,  hoping  to  find  in  thefe  places  greater  refomrces  than  elfewhere. 
"  They  excited  in  the  beginning  a  double  intereft,  as  obje&s  of  diftrefs,  and  petfecuted 
martyrs  of  religion.     The  faithful,  in  their  blind  veneration  for  thefe  vidims,  went  fo 

far  as  to  prefer  them  to  their  own  priefts,  the-more  fo,  from  wretchednefs  obliging  thofe 

•  1 

» 

*  It  was  TownJhend,  the  Englifli  trareller,  who  firft  drew  a  momentary  attention  to  this  theatre* 
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to  cheapen,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflron,  the  fpiritual  treafures  they  difpenfed.  The  m» 
terefts  of  mortality  foon  however  fpake  louder  than  the  interefts  of  heaven.  The  indi- 
genous priefts  took  umbrage  at  the  profperity  of  the  intruders ;  and  whether  govern- 
ment paid  any  refpeft  to  their  representations  j  whether  they  conceived  it  dangerous  to 
fuffer  thofe  delicate  queftions,  which  relate  to  the  rights  of  kings  and  fubje&s,  to  be 
difcu(Ted  in  places  where  numbers  were  colle&ed  together,  it  dtfperfed  the  French  ec« 
clefiaftics  over  a  larger  furface.  It  ordered  fome  to  the  convents  of  the  interior,  and 
even  fixed  the  number  that  each  was  allowed  to  receive. 

To  return  to  Almenara*  From  this  pretty  borough  to  Caftellon  the  country  is 
rather  Iefs  fertile,  although  every  where  well  peopled,  and  enlivened  by  induftry.  We 
pafled  through  two  large  towns,  Nulis  and  Villareal ;  after  which  we  crofled  ( a  thing 
fufficiently  cqpunon  in  Spain)  by  a  very  handfomc  bridge,  a  large  river  which  was 
nearly  dry. 

Alter  you  leave  Caftellon  fine  roads  are  no  further  continued,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  fudden  than  the  tranfition.  Defcending  by  an  extremely  rugged  road,,  you  ap- 
proach the  fea,  which  is  kept  in  fight  for  the  fpace  of  a  league.  You  afterwards  have 
to  encounter  a  very  fteep  hill,  and  are  terribly  jolted  until  you  arrive  at  the  caftle  of 
Grope/a,  fit  ua ted  on  an  eminence  near  the  margin  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thence,  as- 
far  as  La  Venta  de  Senientay  the  road  is  tolerably  fmooth.  After  paffing  Caftillon,  the 
foil  is  perceptibly  lefs  rich.  The  whole  country  you  travel  over  in  furmounting  the  hill 
of  Oropefa  is  unpeopled,  and  prefents  the  mod  hideous  afpeft ;  beyond  it,  the  country 
is  a  little  cultivated,  but  ftony  roads  {till  continue  as  far  as  Alcala.de  Sibert,  a  kind  of 
town  halfway  up  a  hill,  in  a  country  not  the  mod  cheerful  or  productive. 

At  length  you  re-approach  the  fea,  and  the  laft  pjnrts  of  the  coafls  of  Valencia. 

The  firft  that  you  meet  with,  after  having  wound  about  with  difficulty  amidft  the 
mountains,  is  Benicarlo,  inhabited  principally  by  fifhermen.  Here  begin  the  flat  roofs, 
and  jargon  of  Catalonia ;  this  is  a  fpeoes  of  corrupt  Spanifli,  which  greatly  refembles 
the  patois  of  RouffiUqn,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  perfon 
to  make  himfelf  underftood  in  Catalonia. 

At  a  great  league  from  Benicarlo  is  another. more  important  port,  Venaroz,  a  large 
town  of  pretty  good  appearance,  containing  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  houfes.  The 
environs  of  Benicarlo  and  Venaroz  are  planted  with  vines,  the  produce  of  which  is  con- 
verted into  brandies,  which  are  exported.  Venaroz  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  fea 
port.  I  found  there,  however,  about  fifty  fmall  veffels ;  thefe,  inftead  of  laying  at  an- 
chor, were  on  the  beach  out  of  water*  Many  of  thefe  barks  go  coaftwife  as  far  as 
Cadiz  and  Marfeilles ;  fome  even  venture  to  the  Havannah. 

At  a  league  beyond  Venaroz  the  fine  road  began  again  in  17939  with  a  fmall  bridge 
newly  conftrufted  on  the  fpot,  which  forms  the  limit  of  Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia ;  and  was  continued  three  leagues  to  San  Carlos,  a  new  eftablifhment  which 
deferves  detail. 

San  Carlos  is  dire&ly  on  the  fea  fhore.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Alfaques,  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of  port  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  The  Al- 
faques,  properly  fpeaking,  are  a  long  tongue  of  land,  narrow  and  femicircular,  being  a 
prolongation  of  the  left  bank  of  that  river.  San  Carlos  is  fituated  oppofite  to  this  point 
of  land ;  and  this  is  the  point  of  the  coaft  which  fhips  make  for.  It  confifts  of  two  fine 
buildings  placed  along  the  road.  A  large  oblong  fquare  feparates  them  from  another 
row  of  fymmetrical  buildings,  one  of  which  may  rank  among  the  belt  taverns  in  Spam. 
It  is  extremely  clean,  and  tolerably  well  furnifhed ;  it  has  alfo  a  good  larder :  but  with 
reafon  we  may  again  afk  the  Spaniards  why,  like  fo  many  others,  is  this  hotel  kept  by  a 
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Milanefe  ?  The  Mediterranean  wafhes  its  walls.  When  I  patted  it  in  1793  they  were 
ftill  at  work  on  the  new  port.  The  objed  of  this  eftablifhment  begun  in  1780  was  to 
people  a  peninfula,  up  to  that  time  a  wade,  and  to  render  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  of 
fervice  to  navigation  and  trade.  In  this  narrow  peninfula  there  was  more  than  a  thou- 
land  acres  to  diltribute,  but  few  colonics  up  to  that  period  had  gone  thither  to  eftablifh 
themfelves,  on  account  of  the  land  belonging  to  individuals  of  Ampofta,  and  fome 
neighbouring  villages  for  the  mod  part,  who  go  thither  to  cultivate  it,  without  chang- 
ing their  abode.  The  projeft  of  government  was  to  dig  a  large  port  on  this  fpot,  add 
fo  facilitate  the  pafiage  from  the  £bro,  which  is  much  incumbered  below  Ampofta*- 
For  this  purpofe  a  canal  was  begun  at  this  latter  place  which  was  t<?  end  at  San  Carlos,, 
and  on  which  canal,  as  early  as  1 793,  all  the  materials  neceflary  for  this  cftablilhment 
were  conveyed  in  flat  bottomed  boats.  By  deepening  this  canal,  it  will  be  made  na- 
vigable from  Ampofta  to  San  Carlos ;  thereby  rendering  the  Ebro  paflable  for  (hips  to 
fea.  A  deficiency  of  funds  retarded  in  meafure  the  works.  In  1793  a  battery  was 
begun  in  advance  before  San  Carlos*  All  thefe  works  were  under  the  management  of 
a  Parmefan  of  the  name  of  Nodin,  a  fkilful  artift  to  whom  is  owing  all  the  fuccefs  of 
the  plan.  But  here  again,  why  do  the  Spaniards  leave  the}  province  of  embelliffung,. 
enlivening  and  fortifying  their  coafts  to  Italians  ? 

This  eftablifhment  however  was  not  very  far  advanced  in  the  fpring  of  1793,  and 
probably  will  never  produce  all  the  effed  expe&ed  by  the  court  * ;  the  largeft  veffels, 
however,  may  anchor  within  mufket  (hot  of  San  Carlos,  and  at  the  period  I  was  there, 
the  greater  part  of  the  regiments  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
tended for  Catalonia,  came  thither  to  difembark.  But  the  air  of  San  Carlos  is  un- 
healthy j  and  it  is  not  at  the  fimple  fignal  of  a  government  that  commerce  the  mod' 
capricious  of  all  depots  forfakes  its  old  reforts. 

Chap.  XIV.— Entrance  into  Catalonia. ^Papige  of  the  Colde  Balaguet.-Cambrih.-~ 
Tortqfa.— Reus.— Tarragona. — Roman  monuments*— Montf err  at. 

THE  Ebro  c rolled,  you  traverfe  an  immenfe  unpeopled  diftri£fc,  moftly  covered  with" 
heath.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  interfered  by  ravines,  which  renders  it  extremely 
laborious  to  travel  over  in  a  coach*  Thus  did  we  journey  for  five  wearifome  leagues 
before  we  defcended  into  the.  miferable  borough  of  Prellos  in  the  bottom  of  a  bafon  fur- 
rounded  by  a  double  rampart  of  mountains.  We  here  fecured  two  afles  which  were 
brought  to  the  place  where  we  flept-  The  frightful  description  given  us  of  our  next  day's 
journey,  had  made  us  think  this  precaution  neceflary. 

-  It  is  my  opinion  one  of  the  moil  finking  phenomena  in  Europe  to  a  traveller,  to 
find  in  a  country  fo  well  known  as  Spain,  between  two  cities  fo  confiderable  as  Valen- 
cia and  Barcelona,  aknofl  clofe  to  the  fea-fhore,  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  and 
on  a  road  fo  much  frequented  by  travellers  of  all  claffes*  and  of  all  countries — to  find, 
I  Tay,  fuch  vaft  diftriS  fo  much  deprived  of  refources,  and  fo  deftitute  in  appearance 
of  all  thofe  comforts  which  luxury  and  civilization  bring  in  their  train,  and  every  where 
engender.  This  is  a  refle&ion  the  mod  fuperficial  obferver  cannot  refrain  from  making, 
particularly  between  the  borders  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona*  I  doubt 
whether  in  the  midft  of  Siberia,  or  about  the  gulph  of  Bothnia,  a  traveller  would  be 
more  bare  of  refources  or  confider  himfelf  more  abandoned  by  the  imiverfe. 

•  TiiM  prcdi&ion  has  been  Verified ;  face  1793  confiderable  fums  of  money  have  been  expended  on  the 
cftablifluneut  of  Sao  Carlos,  and  yet  it  is  imperfect 
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From  Perellos  the  diftance  is  two  'fhort  leagues  to  the  Venia  del  Platero,  a  ta- 
vern (landing  entirely  by  itfelf  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  and  embofomed  in  woods* 
We  had  fome  merchants  for  fellow  travellers,  who  gave  us  fmall  comfort  by  their  de- 
fcription  of  our  morrow'^  journey,  the  more  difficult  for  us  according  to  them,  from 
the  number  of  our  party,  and  our  being  burthened  with  two  children  of  a  very  tender 

age.  #  , 

We  began  this  painful  journey  by  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  myfelf  on  foot,  my. 
wife  feated  on  one  of  the  animals  we  had  hired  at  Perellos,  and  our  two  children  in 
panniers  on  the  oppofite  flank^of  the  other,  {heltered  as  well  as  we  were  able  from  the 
keen  North  wind.  Thus  did  we  travel  for  two  leagues  and  a  half  over  the  moil  horrid 
country ;  afterwards  we  climbed  by  a  long  fpiral  march  the  famous  col  de  Balaquet,  a 
fteep  mountain  near  the  fea.  As  we  arrived  at  the  fummit  we  found  ourfelves  at  the 
foot  of  a  diminutive  fort,  which  had  in  garrifon  a  fmall  detachment  of  Walloon 
guards. 

Four  leagues  farther,  after  having  paffed  through  a  fmall  village  on  the  fea-ihore,  by 
a  tower,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle,  and  after  getting  through  fope  very  rugged 
pafies,  we  arrived  at  Cambrils,  a  town  of  three  or  four  hundred  houfes  on  a  wretched 
beach,  where  fome  few  barks  refort  for  loading  wines.  Its  lite  is  very  unhealthy  and 
tertian  agues  are  very  common.  This  fcourge  had  fhortly  before  depopulated  a  convent 
of  Auguftine  monks,  the  folitary  walls  of  which  were  pointed  out  to  our  party. 

An  unhappy  family  of  pilgrims  with  which  we  had  climbed  the  mountain  of  Bala* 
.guet,  refided  in  this  place.  It  had  been  in  fearch  of  health  tp  the  miraculous  image  of 
Vinaroz,  and  brought  back  but  addition  to  their  mifery.  A  mother,  four  or  five  young 
girls  with  their  feet  bare,  and  with  rags,  with  two  infants  perifhing  with  cold,  and 
nipped  with  hunger,  were  treading  back  their  weary  fteps,  invoking  by  the  way  the 
pity  of  travellers,  fometimes  more  eafily  excited  than  that  of  heaven.  What  fad  re- 
flections did  the  fight  of  thefe  wretched  vi&ims  of  fate  and  fuperftition  excite  in  our 
breads!  Unfortunate  family !  It  returned  on  foot,  without  means  of  fupport,  from  a 
wearifome  and  fruitlefs  eKpedition,  and  yet  appeared  refigned !  And  I,  and  I  to  mur- 
mur, at  rough  paffages  that  jolted  my  berline,  tight,  and  well  hung,  and  well  provided 
with  neceffanes,  with  whatever  was  ufeful,  and  even  with  luxuries !  I  reproved  myfelf 
for  ^offeffing  thefe  conveniences  as  well  as  for  my  murmurings.  Almoft  did  I  reproach 
myfelf  on  account  of  the  modeft  conveyance  for  my  wife  and  children.  I  appeafed 
my  remorfe  by  giving  them  charity,  whicn  at  firft  was  received  with  an  effufion  of  gra- 
titude ;  at  length  the  chief  pilgrim  chilled  my  compaffion  by  her  importunities,  her 
want  of  feeling  to  the  unfortunate  beings  Ihe  carried  or  dragged  in  her  train,  and 
above  all  by  the  offer  flie  made  me  of  telling  my  fortune.  At  firft  I  imagined  I  had 
found  a  pious  and  devout  woman,  a  tender  mother.  My  heart  was  froze  at  the  mere 
afpeft  of  a  mercenary  gypfey.  How  frequently  would  pity  be  barren,  or  even  give 
place  to-callofity,  if  the  torch  of  examination  were  ever  to  light  with  its  blaze!  Is  it 
•  not  a  bleffing  on  the  part  of  heaven  for  the  unhappy,  that  it  often  poffeffes  the  unre- 
flecting promptitude  of  inftinft.     I  come  back  to  Cambrils. 

This  bad  port  is  frequented  only  by  fome  barks  which  take  in  lading  for  Cadiz,  Ge* 
noa,  and  fome  other  places.  If  overtaken  off  this  beach  by  bad  weather,  they  make 
for  Salo,  which  is  but  half  a  league  diftant. 

From  Cambrils  we  went  by  a  narrow  and  very  rugged  road  for  the  fpace  of  four 
leagues,  and  flept  at  Serrafina  after  pafling  through  the  pretty  borough  of  Villafeca* 

Travelling  from  the  Ebro,  we  left  Tortofa  on  its  left  bank,  fituated  on  the  flope  of  a 
mountain,  four  leagues  from  the  fea.    It  is  an.  epifcopal  fee,  and  contains  fixteen  thou- 
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fond  inhabitants.  Its  neighbourhood  is  highly  cultivated,  and  it  carries  on  a  buttling 
trade  in  wheat,  owing  to  its  pofition  on  the  Ebro,  which  is  fufficiently  deep  to  carry  large 
barks.  Lefs  than  a  league  from  the  town  thofe  famous  quarries  of  marble  are 
fhuated,  known  by  the  name  oiTortofa-jafper.  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy,  more 
deferted  than  the  fpace  of  fifteen  leagues  which  feparate  Tortofa  from  Cambrils  j  ancl 
few  roads  are  lefs  paflkble  than  that  from  Tortofa  to  Terragona* 

Frpm  Cambrils  the  plain  fpreads,  and  here  you  again  meet  with  plantations  of  olive 
trees,  carobs,  and  vines,  in  tolerable  abundance. 

From  a  league  beyond  Serrafina  you  perceive  the  fpi*es  of  Terragona,  an  ancient 
town  in  a  pi&urefque  iituation,  on  a  fteep  and  rocky  eminence.  A  colony  of  the  ScU- 
pios,  it  remained  for  a  length  of  time  the  feat  of  the  Roman  government  in  Sp*in. 
The  fea  bathes  its  walls,  and  forms  a  little  port,  the  trade  of  which  has  greatly  dimi* 
nifhed  fince  Reus  has  become  more  frequented. 

Reus  #  is  a  modern  town,  which  induftry  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  has  raifed  to  a  high- 
degree  of  profperity.  It  is  fituated  inland,  about  four  leagues  North  Weft  of  Terra- 
fona,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  one  of  the  mod  fertile  and  .beft  cultivated  plains  in 
pain.  The  inhabitants  of  Reusufi?  the  port  of  Salo  for  exporting  their  fruits,  wines,, 
and  brandies.  The  profperity  which  they  enjoy  is  one  of  the  miraculous  creations  of 
induftry,  and  well  deferves  the  traveller  (hould  turn  out  of  his  road  a  few  leagues  to 
be  a  witnefs  thereto.  Under  the  direction  of  an  Englifli  houfe  at  Reus  there  is  one  of 
the  fined  diftilleries  in  Europe,  it  has  alfo  a  pretty  theatre,  very  handfome  barracks,, 
and  the  image  of  a&ivity  and  abundance  in  every  quarter.  A  quantity  of  hides  are 
drefled  here,  as  well  as  at  the  town  of  Bails  or  Veils  which  is  not  far  from  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Terragona  ftruggle  as  well  as  they  are  able  with  their 
new  rivals.  Emulous  of  reftoring  to  their  harbour  its  former*  profperity,  they  have 
undertaken  at  their  own  expence  to  improve  it,  by  throwing  out  Jetties,,  which  will 
render  it  more  commodious  and  fefe.  The  court  has  given  them  afliftance  in  this  un- 
dertaking, by  making  forae'conceffions  in  their  favour,  and  by  exempting. them  from 
divers  impofitions.    Even  war  has  not  deterred  them  from  the  profecution  of  their 

patriotic' meafuresf.  *    ' 

Below  tlie  town  of  Terragona,  and  before  you  enter  it,  you  ford  the  Kttle  river 
Francoli,  which  empties  itfelf  clofe  by  into  the  fea.  Terragona  was  formerly  a  pfcce 
of  ftrength,  and  part  of  its  ancient  walls  remain.  When  I  parted  it  in  1793  a  fort  had 
juft  been  conftru&ed  there  with  embrafures.  Its  objett  was  chiefly  to  prevent  an  ap- 
proach to  the  beach.  You  may  keep  on  the  road  to  Barcelona,  without  entering  Ter- 
ragona j  but  curious  to  fee  this  celebrated  town,  I  climbed  up  to  it  by  a  deep  path.  I 
was  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  its  pofition,  but  found  its  interior  mournful  and  deferted.. 
Rocks  on  every  fide  render  the  approach  to  it  difficult,  and  mod  particularly  fo  for 
carriages.  Its  cathedral-  is  handfome,  but  gloomy  and  fupported  by  pillars  of  an 
enormous  fize. 

Terragona  contains  a  number  of  Roman  monuments.  Such  are  the  remains  of  a 
circus,  an  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Augudus,  a  heap  of 
Roman  inscriptions,  and  above  all  the  remains  of  an  aqueduft,  extending  for  fix  or. 
feven  leagues,  which  in  1782  it  was  in  contemplation  to  re-eflablifli. 

*  The  manufe&orieaof  Reus  have  fuffered  in  the  laft  war;  but  the  a&ivity  of  the  Catalans  may  be  re- 
lied on  for  their  reftoration. 

f  It  hat  not  been  crowned  with  fuccefs.  The  works  begun  at  the  port  of  Terragona  have  been 
abandoned. 
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As  you  leave  the  gate  which  leads  to  Barcelona,  you  defcend  almoft  perpendicularly 
to  regain  the  great  road.  The  environs  of  Terragona,  are,  however,  chearful  and 
veil  inhabited.  You  have  an  almoft  uninterrupted  fuccdfion  of  pretty  houfes,  from 
the  town  to  the  hamlet  of  Figaretta  about  a  league  diftairt. 

Two  great  leagues  beyond  you  pafs  tinder  a  handfome  triumphal  arch,  formerly 
intended,  without  doubt,  to  immortalize  fome  exploit  on  a  frequented  fpot  $  at  prefent 
it  (lands  by  itfelf  in  the  midft  of  the -country,  k  is  in  tolerably  good  prefervation,  except 
its  capitals  which  appear  to  have  been  of  the*Corinthian  order,  and  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  renew.  The  learned  in  Spain  have  no  doubt  of  its  beiug  ere&ed  in 
Trajan's  time.  A  league  to  the  rigth  of  the  road  is  another  monument,  which  has  re* 
ceived  much  greater  damage,  called  the  to  weir  of  the  Scipios,  from  tradition  handing 
down  that  two  Romans  of  that  name  were  buried  there.  Notwithstanding  the  ravage 
of  time  has  worn  away  all  the  forms,  you  may  yet  distinguish  two  Haves  in  an  attitude 
of  grief. 

A  little  beyond  the  triumphal  arch,  you  find  the  pretty  village  of  Altqfolla  delight* 
fully  (ituated,  and  another  called  Torre  del  Embarr  on  an  eminence  near  the  fea.  This 
laft  has  a  fort  of  port  or  road  which  receives  a  few  barks. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  which  we  travelled  over  in  the  beginning  of  March,  with 
the  Catalonians  the  infancy  of  the  year,  appeared  to  us  Angularly  pleafant  from  the 
mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  variety  of  cultivation,  and  the  lovelinefe  of  certain  po» 
fitions.   All  that  it  wants  is  roads  a  little  lefs  rough. 

The  great  village  of  Vendrell*  where  the  French  conful  at  Barcelona,  Aubert,  had  aa 
eftate,  is  fome  leagues  from  the  Torre  del  Embarr.  I  obferved  with  pleasure  in  its 
neighbourhood  a  new  and  pretty  chateau,  a  true  country  houfe  placed  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill  in  an  agreeable  fituation.  I  learned  that  it  had  been  recently  built  and  was  con* 
(lantly  inhabited  by  Mr.  Peru  de  Soulis,  a  modeft  agriculturift,  who,  differing  from  the 
major  part  of  his  countrymen,  adopted  exclusively  a  country  life.  In  a  country  where 
the  fine  feafon  of  the  year  is  of  nine  or  ten  months9  duration ;  where  the  winter  never 
fevere  fcarcely  changes  the  robe  #f  the  fields,  that  this  inclination  Should  be  fo  unufual 
is  extraordinary. 

Beyond  Vendrill  you  crofs  a  rather  arid  country,  to  reach  the  pretty  borough  of  Vil- 
lc$ranca>  on  leaving  which  you  have  before  you  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  fringe  the 
borders  of  almoft  the  whole  horizon.  There  the  famous  monaftery  of  Montferrat  is 
Situated,  Sleep  and  folitary  afylum  pi  thofe  monks,  who  have  fixed  the  attention  of 
more  than  one  traveller,  and  among  whom  I  understood  fome  prelates  from  France  had 
retired. 

The  monastery  of  Montferrat  is  eight  leagues  North  Weft  of  Barcelona.  The  only 
remarkable  place  in  this  diftance  is  the  borough  of  Terrafa  known  for  its  manufacture 
of  fine  cloths.  *  The  monaftery  is  fituated  on  the  Slope  of  a  high  mountain,  and  joins 
the  church,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  monuments  of  fumptuous  fuperftition* 
It  contains  eighty  lamps  of  Silver,  chandeliers,  relics,  croffes,  and  buSts,  all  of  the 
fame  metal,  crowns  enriched  with  precious  Stones,  magnificent  veftnymts,  &c,  the 
whole  deftined  to  the  decoration  of  a  miraculous  virgin. 

What  an  extravagant  profufion  in  a  country  in  which  induftry  has  yet  fo  much  need 
of  aSBftance !  I  Shall  not  preach  either  the  profanation  or  violent  fpoliation  of  temples. 
Thefe  fudden  reforms,  thefe  fits  of  perfecution,  prefuppofe  and  bring  on  other  exceSfes. 
Recommended  perhaps  by  reafon  they  are, executed  by  rage ;  and  the  obloquy  thereof 
is  the  fmalleft  damage  tbey  occafion.  But  were  thefe  treasures  appropriated  to  render 
the  communication  perfect  between  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  between  Barcelona  and 
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Saragofla,  and  to  vivify  the  interior  of  Catalonia,  of  which  from  the  coafls  you  would 
form  a  too  favourable  opinion ;  thefe  treafures,  would  riiey  do  lefs  honour  to  the  divi- 
nity whoever  it  may  be  to  whom  they  are  confecrated ;  and  would  the  guardians  of  them 
be  lefs  happy,  or  lefs  revered  ? 

They  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  number.  Their  hermitages  are  difperfed  over  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  occupy  the  fpace  of  near  two  leagues,  as  far  as  to  its  greateft 
height.  The  mod  elevated,  that  of  Saint  Jeremy,  commands  a,  magnificent  profpe£t 
.overimmfenfe  plains.  You  thence  difcover  the  courfe  of  rivers,  towns,  fome  iflands, 
and  an  unbounded  fea.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  folitary  retreats  are  doubtlefs  .little 
fenfible  of  thefe  beauties  daily  feen  j  but  fetting  afide  that  devotion  ib  much  calumniated, 
the  illufions  of  which  are  capable  of  embellifhing  a  defert,  they  live  here  a  fwcet,  tran- 
quil, and  even  agreeable  life,  without  any  appointed  labor,  without  any  inquietude,  as 
to  their  fubfiftence,  without  remorfe,  but  not  without  auderity.  In  the  mid  It  of  their 
ftagnant  wealth,  in  the  very  lap  of  abundance,  they  remain  content  with  a  happy  medio- 
crity ;  the  hofpitality  which  they  exercife  towards  travellers  being  almoft  their  only  expence. 
Allow  that  philofophy  profcribe,  that  policy  reform,  it  mult  be  cruelty  itfelf  that  could 
fpeak  ill  of  them,     I  return  to  the  road  to  Barcelona, 

Beyond  Villafranca,  the  road  is  traced  but,  and  even  begun,  but  in  1793  lt  was  f° 
much  negle&ed,  fo  uneven  owing  to  pieces  of  rock,  that  1  wifhed  even  afcoreof  times 
it  had  never  been  proje&ed  but  on  paper.  The  bridge  was  the  only  part  of  the  road 
that  had  been  carefully  attended  to.  To  begin  with  one  of  them  which  is  a  good 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  tavern  called  El  OJlal  cforda,  you  find  a  fmall  portion  of 
fuperb  highway,  after  which  you  turn  ihort  on  the  right  to  be  jolted  on  as  bad  a  road 
as  any  there  is  in  Spain.  From  (hock  to  (hock,  one  almoft  falls  down  a  narrow,  very 
deep,  and  (tony  road,,  which  follows  the  fide  of  a  profound  valley.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  really  formidable  pafs,  a  mod  bold  defign  was  projected  no  lefs  than  to  unite  the 
two  oppofite  mountains  by  a  fort  of  bridge  of  three  dories.  It  was  obliged  to  be  aban* 
doned.  But  the  very  attempt  was  grand.  A  foot  path-way  along  the  valley,  pafles 
under  the  arcades  of  this  bridge,  and  enables  the  paileuger  to  form  an  idea  or  this  gi- 
gantic plan. 

Beyond  this  valley  you  find  yourfelf  again  on  a  tolerable  road,  which  leads  to  one  of 
the  fined  bridges  in  Europe.  It  is  five  hundred  and  forty  paces  long,  and  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  wide  river  Lorregat.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  village  on  its  other  fide 
•called  Molinos  del  Rey  or  Remolinos.  The  country  you  pals  over  to  arrive  there,  is 
pi&urefque  but  wild.  High  mountains  form  almod  the. whole  boundary  of  the  horizon, 
and  indudry  druggies  with  an  arid  foil  on  their  enormous  fides  j  the  plough  having  fur- 
rowed every  part  of  it  which  is  not  inacceflible. 


Chap.  XV. — Neighbourhood  and  interior  of  Barcelona.-~>Fortrifs  of  Montjouy* — Details 
refpefling  Catalonia.— Corvera. — Diocefe  of  Sol/one.- -Mine  of  Cordona.—Lerida.—* 
Courfe  of  the  Segre.        *  • 

FROM  Los  Molinos  del  Rey,  the  road  is  good  tor  four  leagues  before  you  arrive  at 
Barcelona.  Nothing  can  be  more  chearful,  more  animated,  or  more  rich  than  the 
profpeft  as  you  approach  this  capital,  in  every  refpett  fo  worthy  of  the  curiofity  of  the 
traveller.  Its  port,  which  however  is  neither  fpacious  nor  very  good,  greatly  contri- 
butes to  its  embellishment.  Two  fmall  rivers  El  Lobregat;  and  El  Befos,  which  empty 
themfelves  near  the  town,  throw  up  fand  in  fuch  manner  as  to  make  it  fhallow  in  fpite 
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rf  every  means  of  prevention.  It  is  formed  by  a  fort  of  hedge  placed  between  the 
citadel  of  Montjouy,  the  town,  and  Barcelonetta,  a  fmall  modern  town  built  by  the  , 
Marquis  de  la  Mina,  governor  of  Catalonia,  whofe  tomb  is  in  one  of  the  churches. 
It  is  in  this  quarter  that  the  mofl:  remarkable  objects  in  Barcelona  .are  feen ;  the  fine 
promenade  in  the  manner  of  a  terrace,  wltfch  runs  the  whole  length  of  thte  port  j  the 
Lortja,  a  new  building  in  which  are  united  a  fchool  for  drawing,  one.  for  pilotage,  and 
one  of  trade ;  the  palace  of  the  captain  general,  which,  in  l'pite  of  its  defects,  has  a 
very  impofing  appearance;  and  above  all  the  neWcuflom  houfe,  a  magnificent  edifice 
which  was  fcarcely  finifhed  in  1793. 

Every  thing  at  Barcelona  wore  the  appearance  of  a  fpeedy  war,  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  common  people  there  exifted  great  animofity  .towards  the  French. 

In  no  town  of  Spain  reigns  there  more  apparent  activity,  or  more  real  induftry,  not- 
wfrh (landing  the  caufes  of  idlenefs  and  depopulation  which  y^t  ex'tft  at  Barcelona  as 
well  as  elfewhere.  For  here  are  eighty-two  churches,  twenty-feven  convents  of  monks, 
eighteen  of  nuns,  and  feveral  congregations.  According  to  the  cenfus  of  1787  Bar- 
celona contained  one  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ten  perfons.  In 
no  part  whatever  has  population  To  fenfibly  increafed,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  averred,  that  in 
1715  Barcelona  numbered  no  more  than  thirty-feven  thoufand  fouls,  and  that  on  the 
difembarkation  of  Charles  III.  in  17599  it  ftiil  poflefled  no  more  than  fifty-three  thou- 
fknd.  What  however  may  render  credible  this  rapid  mcreafe,  is  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  bifildings  ere&ed  within  thefe  fewyears,  not  only  within  the  town,  but  as  well  and  more 
particularly  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  infomuch,  that  Barcelona  for  the  number  and  con* 
venience  of  its  country  houfes  is  inferior  to  very  few  towns  in  France.  Marfeilles,  which 
refembles  it  in  fome  refpetts,  which  may  be  likened  to  it, *  although  in  many  inftances 
fuperior,  yet  cannot  compare  its  territory  with  that  of  this  town  ;  where  at  once  you 
meet  with  beautiful  landfcapes,  a  greatly  varied  tillage,  the  buftle  of  induftry,  and  every 
fymptom  of  opulence.  To  the  charms  of  fuch  a  neighbourhood  be  there  fuperadded 
the  advantage  of  a  fertile  foil,  and  a  climate  which,  without  being  torrid,  caufes  all  the 
productions  of  hot  countries  to  £rofper ;  the  great  concourfe  of  foreigners  met  with ; 
a  numerous  garri'fon  ;  the  means  of  inftrudtion  fumiflied  by  feveral  literary  focieties  ; 
an  anatomical  theatre;  fome  public  libraries;  a  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory,  which 
Tournefort  highly  prized,  and  enriched  with  a  precious  collection  of  plants  from  the* 
Levant ;  the  cabinet  of  a  private  individual,  for  the  variety  and  choice  of  the  curiofities 
of  the  three  kingdoms  which  it  Contains,  it  might  excite  the  envy  of  more  than  one 
little  fovereigiv ;  fine  walks,  numerous  and  feleft  focieties ;  the  variety  of  occupations* 
in  which  commerce  and  induftry  are  employed ;  let  thefe  be  fuperadded,  and  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  there  are  few  towns  in  Europe  wherein  a  man  can  live  more  pleafantly* 
or  with  more  numerous  refources,  than  at  Barcelona.  Barcelona,  however,  is  yet  not 
what  it  might  become  by  a  great  deal,  the  caufe  of  which  may  eafily  be  divined. 

The  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  will  admire  here  three  paintings  by  Mengs  ;  and  thofe  of 
antiquities,  fix  fluted  columns  of  the* Corinthian  order,  the  remains  of  a  ftiperb  edifice, 
refpefting  the  defign  of  which  the  learned  do  not  agree,  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
thofe  of  a  bagnio,  many  trunks  of  ftatues,  and,  to  conclude,  a  multitude  of  infcriptions 
which  continue  to  puzzle  the  learned. 

Barcelona,  in  a  military  point  of  view  alfo,  is  a  very  important  city.  It  may  be.  remem-* , 
bered,  what  a  long  refiftance  it  oppofed  in  1714  to  Marfhal  Berwick,  and  of  how  much. 
value  Philip  confidered  its  fubje&ion,  without  which  he  could  not  deem  himfelf  fecure 
upon  the  Spanifh  throne ;  and  that  in  the  late  war  with  France,  the  fecond  divifion  of 
troops  employed  tnwhich  obtained  fuch  brilliant  fucceffes  on  the  fide  of  Catalonia,  our 
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va&orious  generals  afpired  to  the  capture  of  this  place  as  a  decitive  event.  Its  princi- 
pal force  confifts  in  a  vaft  citadel  which  defends  it  towards  the  Eaft,  and  Montjouy 
which  overlooks  and  prote&s  it  towards  the  Weft.  Montjouy  is  a  mountain  of  fome 
height,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  a  large  fortrefs  capable  of  containing  a  numerous 
garrifon.  Fortified  with  great  care  on  the  town  fide,  it  is  exceeding  fteep  towards  the 
lea.  v  Of  an  impofing  afpedt  at  firft  fight,  it  quickly  appears  to  the  ta&ician  who  exa« 
mines  it,  too  fpacious,  too  much  overloaded  with  works,  more  maffive  and  expenfive 
than  ufeful,  and  particularly  too  much  elevated  to  be  formidable  to  a  befieging  army 
occupying  the  plain.  • 

Barcelona  principally  owes  its  fplendor  and  wealth  to  its  induftry,  and  the  number  of 
its  manufactories.  The  mod  remarkable  arelndianas  and  ftained  linens,  of  which  there 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Their  manufactories  of  lace,  blonds,  and  thread  employ 
twelve  thoufand  hands  ^  and  an  equal  number  is  occupied  in  filk  articles,  fuch  as  ga- 
loons,  ribboris,  and  fluffs  of  different  defcriptions. 

The  population  of  Catalonia  amounts  to  twelve  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  However 
much  favoured  by  nature,  however  much  in  general  alive  to  induftry,  one  Ihouid  form 
far  too  favourable  an  idea  of  them  judging  from  a  fight  of  their  capital  arid  the  coaft. 
In  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom  are  many  defert  cantons,  feveral  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  draw  from  their  ftate  of  barrennefs ;  however,  induftry  has  fhewn  itfelf  • 
, wherever  it  could  do  fo  with  advantage.  Notwithftanding  the  quantity  of  wood  which 
has  been  felled  fince  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  for  different  objedts  of  utility,  it  dill 
poffeffesa  fuflkient  quantity  for  firing,  for' the  demand  of  manufactories,  and  even  for 
(hip- building';  although  it  imports  confiderably  from  Ruflia,  Holland,  England,  and 
Italy. '  Cork-trees  (alcornoques)  particularly  abound  in  their  forefts,  fo  that  it  annually 
freights  as  many  as  five-and-twenty  veffels  with  cork  for  the  north,  and  fends  a  number 
of  corks  to  Paris.  - 1  have  been  informed  there  is  a  cutter  who  furni(hes  four  thoufand 
per  diem.  Catalonia  contains,  befide  a  number  of  walnut-trees  of  much  ufe  in  carpen- 
ter's and  joiner's  work,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  almond,  fmall  'nuts,  orange  and  fig- 
trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  exported  in  quantities  to  the  north.  The  only  wood  of  which 
it  does  not  produce  fufficient  to  correfpond  with  the  demand  is  oak  for  ftaves. 

,  Notwithftanding  the  profperity  which  Catalonia  atprefent  enjoys,  it  is  yet  not  fo 
populous,  and  polfibly  lefs  induftrious  than  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that 
.epoch,  cloths  manufactured  at  Barcelona  were  fent  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  even  as  far  . 
as  Alexandria.  The  ipodern  Catalans,  it  mult  be  allowed,  are  more  anxious  of  doing 
a  great  deal  than  of  doing  it-well.  The  manner  in  which  their  articles  are  finifhed, 
and  their  tafte,  do  not  anfwer  the  quality  of  the  primary  ingredients  they  employ.  The 
high  roads  likewife  in  Catalonia  are  in  general  greatly  negledted.  It  is  far  from  reap- 
ing all  the  advantage  it  might  from  its  foil.  What  variety  of  marble  does  it  not  con* 
ceal !  How  many  mines  might  there  not  be  opened !  There  is  in  particular  feveral  of 
coal,  the  working  of  which,  propofed  at  different  periods,  hasconftantly  met  with  ob* 
ftru&tons.  Among  others,  one  has  been  difcovered  of  great  .promife  at  Meptanola,  m 
the  diocefe  of  Vique. 

Lerida  is,  next  to  Barcelona,  the  molt  important  town  in  Catalonia.  It  is  twenty- 
five  leagues  from  this  capital.  In  the  {pace  between  them  you  meet  with  towns  and 
villages  at  every  hour,  except  on  the  four  laft  Jeagues.  The  five  firft  crofsa  country 
rich  in  the  gifts  of  nature  and  induftry,  and  the  fucceeding  four  evince  more  than  any 
other  diftritt  whatever,  the  enterprizing  activity  of  the  Catalans. 
•  Farther  on  one  meets  with  La Noya,  a-fmallbut  very  capricious  river,  which  is  forded, 
a  dozen  times,  which  frequently  damages  the  country,  but  which  is  conftandy  its  -chief 
'  4x2  iburce 
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fource  of  benefit  It  fets  in  motion  numerous  mills,  and  particularly  many  for  paper, 
with  which  the  owners  fupply  a  great  part  of  the  confumption  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
This  is  a  particular  branch  of  induftry  which  within  thefe  few  years  has  made  an 
aftoniftiing  progrefs.  In  1777  Catalonia  contained  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twelve  paper-mills.  In  1778  it  had  more  than  three  hundred.  The  annual  profit  de- 
rived from  them  is  reckoned  to  amount  to  a  million  of  piaftres. 

On  the  road  front*  Barcelona  to  Lerida  you  pafs  by  the  towns  of  Igualada  and  Cer» 
vera*  The  intervening  country  is  not  fo  fine,  nor  fo  well  cultivated.  Corvera,  built 
on  an  eminence  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  vaft  horizon,  belongs  to  the  diocefe  of  Sonfona,  a  part 
of  which  is  mountainous,  but  the  greateft  part  abounds  in  every  defcription  of  grain 
and  vegetables. 

Corvera,  atown  containing  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  has  an  univerfity  much  reforted 
to,  which  was  founded  by  Philip  V.  at  the  period  of  his  fupprefiion  of  thofe  of  Catalonia; 
for  the  refentment  of  the  conqueror,  irritated  by  the  long  refinance  he  met  with,  ex- 
tended  to  every  thing.  Notwithftanding  this,  Catalonia,  the  theatre  of  fuppreffions,  and 
innovations  of  every  defcription,  has  deceived  the  calculations  of  revenge ;  for,  deprived 
of  its  privileges,  arid  fubjeft  to  particular  taxes,  it  ftill  remains  a  province  the  leaft  ag- 
grieved, and  the  mod  induftrious  in  Spain  ;  and  the  faithful  Caftilians  have  more  than 
one  reafon  to  envy  the  rebellious  Catalans.  Hence  the  Catalans  and  Cadilians  remain 
to  our  days  two  diftinft  people  ;  rivals,  and  enemies,  they  neverthelefs  in  the  laft  war 
%  with  France  united  in  their  wifhes  and  their  efforts,  the  priefts  and  the  court  having 
fucceeded  in  perfuading  them  that  both  were  fighting  in  a  common  caufe.  Individuals, 
nations,  whatever  your  habitual  paffions,  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  moment  by  which 
you  are  guided  j  juft  as  in  rhetorical  difcuffions,  the  mob  is  ever  on  the  fide  of  the  laft 
fpeaker. 

The  diocefe  of  Solfona  however  fufFers  by  its  diftance  from  the  capital  and  the  coafts  • 
and  more  vigorous  efforts  are  there  made  for  the  encouragement  of  induftry;  the  bf- 
Ihop  in  particular  has  been  very  fuccefsful  in  his  attempts  at  vivifying  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  refidence.  Iron  is  manufactured  there  with  advantage ;  this,  with  works 
in  filver  and  gold,  cotton,  cloth,  and  lace,  employ  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
tillage  isvery  nicely  attended  to,  fallows  being  unknown.  Vines  in  this  quarter  do 
not  flourifh  at  the  expehce  of  grain,  but  both  fpecies  of  cultivation  are  united  without 
idjury  one  to  the  other.  % 

Cardona,  a  fmall  town  of  the  fame  diocefe,  has  a  fmall  mine  within  its  territory, 
which  art  has  rendered  very  prolific  ;  it  is  known  to  all  naturalifts,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  of  its-kind  in  Europe  *.  ? 

Lerida  is  fituated  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  Catalonia.  Grain,  hemp,  olives,  vines, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  every  defcription  abound  in  its  neighbourhood.  Some  canals 
of  irrigation  befpeak  the  aSive  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  increafe  the  fertility  of 
this  plain,  formerly  celebrated  by  Claudian. 

You  enter  the  plain  by  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Segre,  which  bathes  its  eaftern  fide. 
It  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle  formerly  very 
ftrong. 

The  banks  of  the  Segre,  and  the  environs  of  Lerida,  canhot  be  feen  without  a  lively 
intereft  by  men  verfed  in  military  lore,  nor  by  thofe  more  numerous  far,  who  are  fond 
of  treading  a  ground  rendered  illuftrious  by  the  march  of  heroes.  1  mean  lefs  to  allude 

*  For  an  elegant  defcription  of  the  mine  of  Cardona,  fee  the  Di&ionnaire  d'Hiftoire  NatureDe  de  Bo- 
marc,  tome  xiii.  page  1 67  •  169.  of  the  fourth  edition. 
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to  the  fieges  and  battles  of  which  this  country  was  the  theatre  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  than  to  that  ever-memorable  campaign,  in  which  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other  Julius  Csefar  difplayed  the  talents  of  a  great  captain  while  oppofed  to  the  lieute- 
nants  of  Pompev  ;  a  campaign  which  furnifhed  Guifchard  with  matter  for  one  of  his 
nioft  learned  and  mod  intcrefting  commentaries.  In  travelling  from  Balagtier  to  Me- 
quinenza  one  fliould  have  his  book  in  hand,  "in  order  tofind  in  a  military  memoir  all 
the  inftrudtion  of  hiftory  combined  with  whatever  can  be  mod  (Inking  in, romance. 

The  courfeof  this  river,  whofe  caprices  and  overflowings  oppofed  to  Csefar  eighteen 
centuries  ago  obftaclos  which  required  all  his  genius  and  conftancy  to- furmount,  cen- 
time- to  be  ftill  as  it  was  !hen  at  all  times  beneficial  to  the  country  it  waters,  but  fre- 
quently a  fcourge.  The  town  of  Lerida  efpecially  is  much  expofed  to  its  ravages ;  to 
prcferve  it  from  them,  its  laft  governor  General  Drouhot,  a  Fleming  by  birth,  had  a 
jetty  buih,  which  contributes  much  to  the  embelHfliment  of  the  town,,  and  which  may 
be  added  toihe  lift  of  ufciul  works  for  which  Spain  is  indebted  to  foreigners. 

Before  you  arrive  at  Lerida,  the  Segre,  which  takes  its  fource  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
reenes,  has  previoufly  traverfed  the  plain  of  Urgel,  the  mod  fruitful  in  grain  of  any  iti 
Catalonia,  But  eafj  communications  are  peculiarly  wanting  to  the  weftern  part  of  this 
province.  Its  roads  are  fo  jiarrowand  fo  bad,  that  its  rich  and  numerous  productions 
can  be  tranfported  no  otherwife  than  on  mules. 


•   Chap.  XVI. — Road  from  Barcelona  to  the  Pyrenees. 

I  RETURN  from  my  excurfion  to  Lerida,  and  relume  the  road  leading  from  Bar- 
celona to  the  Pyrenees.  . 

Beginning  with  this  capital,  induftry  and  population  are  in  a  flourishing  (late  the 
whole  length  of  the  coaft.  The  firft  fpecimen  of  this  is  met  with  at  Badalona^  no  more* 
than  a  league  from  Barcelona.  Four  leagues  beyond  this,  you  pafs  through  the  pretty 
town  of  Mataroj  remarkable  for  its  cleanlinefs  and  buftle.  It  contains  no  mare  than 
nine  thoufand  inhabitants ;  but  it  manufa&ures  of  cotonhades,  filks,  and  more  efpecially 
of  lace,  the  excellent  ftate  of  culture  of  its  territory,  its  commerce,  of  which  wine 
forms  the  principal  part,  make  it  altogether  one  of  the  mod  important  places  upon  the 
coaft. 

The  road  from  Barcelona  to  Mataro  is  very  pleafant ;  but  nothing  throughout  all 
Spain  feemed  to  me  comparable  with  the  fucceeding  day's  journey.  A  new  road  pa- 
rallel to  the  finuofities  of  the  coaft,  afcending  and  defcending  at  intervals  the  tops  of 
hills,  at  periods  fomewhat  fteep,'at  others  cut  in  the  rock,  pafles  through  mod  charm- 
ing towns,  which,  by  the  manner  in  which  their  fimply  ornamented  houfes  are  built, 
by  their  neatnefs,  and  even  the  a&ive  but  urinoify  buftle  of  their  inhabitants,  brought  to 
mind  the  moft  agreeable  diftri&s  in  Holland.  Forget  the  wintry  atmofphere  of  that 
province ;  give  it  the  climate  of  a  warm  country  delightfully  temperate,  and  refrefhed 
by  breezes  from  the  fea }  fubftitute  for  the  mournful  and  filent  courfe  of  the  narrow, 
muddy  canals  of  Batavia,  the  vaft  extent •  and  agitation  of  its*  waters;  retain  every 
thing  attra&ing  it  receives  from  induftry,  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  country 
which  extends  from  Barcelona  to  Malgrat. 

Some  of  thefe  towns,  which  form  a  ftriking  contraft  with  the  reft  of  Spain,  deferve 
to  be  mentioned-  On  leaving  Mataro,  you  arrive  next  to  Arens  de  Mar  ;  where  be- 
gins the?  diocefe  of  Girone ;  and  which  has  its  little  dock* yard,  and  pilot's  fchool ; 
Canet  de  Mar9  a  town  moft  pleafantly  fituated,  the  inhabitants  of  which  trade  not  only 
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with  alL  Spain,  but  even  with  the  Weft  Indies,  are  alfo  beneficially  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  filks  ;  San  Pol,  a  modern  town,  which,  under  the  fecundating  protec- 
tion of  induftry,  is  perceptibly  increafing ;  Cal/ela,  one  of  the  prettieft  places  on  the 
^coaft  where  there  are  Iikewjfe  manufactories  of  cotton,  filk,  and  lace ;  Pineda,  another 
town,  where  it  is  common  to  ftop  to  dine  ;  and,  laftly,  Malgrat,  after  pafling  through 
which  you  leave  this  delightful  road  afid  the  fea-coaft,  for  a  wild  country.  You  next 
again  defcend  into  a  tolerably  handfome  hollow,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  foli- 
tary  tavern  calkd  La  Gunota,  where,  in  1793,  I  found  the  worft  accommodation  on 
the  road. 

The  fucceeding  day  I  again  entered  a  mountainous  country,  divided  beween  woods 
and  heath.  At  length,  the  town  of  Girone  is  difcovered  on  the  back  of  hills,  whereon 
towards  the  eaft  fome  redoubts  are  conftru&ed,  and  which,  finking  towards  the  well, 
form  a  very  pi£ture(que  amphitheatre.  This  chain  of  hills  form  a  femicircle  about 
-Girone.  When  yet  a  league  from  the  town,  you  would  conceive  it  to  be  fituated  on 
an  eminence,  but  you  go  through  and  leave  it  without  being  fenfible  of  an  afcent.  Its 
cathedral,  .a  fine  monument  of  Gothic  archite&ure,  is  the  only  building  on  a  high 
fituation. 

Girone  is  unequally  divided  in  two  by  the  7>r,  which  you  crofs  here  over  a  bridge, 
but  which  is  almoft  always  fordable.  This  town,  famousin  the  modern  wars  of  Spain, 
-exhibited  in  March  J793  no  military  preparations,  which  confirmed  me  in  the  idea, 
that  I  have  never  foregone  that  the  Spanifh  miniftry  had  not,  as  was  then  pretended,  a 
long  preconceived  intention  of  breaking  with  the  French  republic.  The  regular  force 
of  the  garrifon  of  Girone  was  very  ftnall.  In  fome  places  you  could  fcarcely  diftinguifh 
the  traces  of  fortifications.  The  dkches  and  covered  way,  peaceably  devoted  to  cul- 
ture, befpoke  the  fecurfty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  efpecially  that  of  the  governor  Don 
Ladijlans  Habor,  an  a&ive  and  plain  old  man,  who,  when  I  prefented  him  my  paffport, 
the  forerunner  of  a  rupture,  appeared  far  from  fufpe&ing  it  fo  nigh.  I  felt  no  difpo- 
fitton  to  conceive  this  a  paltry  ftratagem  of  war,  from  my  not  finding  throughout  a 
journey  of  more  than  one  hundred  leagues,  any  of  thofe  fymptoms  of  activity  which  are 
ufual  previous  to  a  war,  more  than  1  had  feen  at  Girone.  Without  difpute,  the  court  of 
Spain  had  caufed  troops  and  ammunition  to  file  off  towards  the  frontiers  of  France,  par- 
ticularly to  Navarre  and  Biicay  ;  but  if  it  had  had  any  other  defign  than  that  which  it 
profeffed  even  up  to  the  end  of  December  1792  ;  namely,  to  prot^ft  herfelf  in  cafe  of 
invafion,  with  which  (he  might  reafonably  efteem  herfelf  to  be  threatened,  from  our  muf- 
tering  of  forces  together,  and  from  various  fpeeches  as  well  in  the  Convention,  as  in 
different  popular  affemblies.  If  it  had  had  arfy  intention  of  invading  the  Republic, 
wpuld  it  not  have  colleded  a  confiderable  force  in  Catalonia  by  the  time  when  as  1  had 
proof  on  my  arrival  at  Perpignan  there  were  no  more  than  five  thoufand  men  in  the 
whole  department  of  the  Ealtern  Pyrenees  ? 

The  diocefe  of  Girone,  is  one  of  the  bed  cultivated,  and  moft  flourifhing  dift rifts 
in  Spain.  The  part  which  is  near  the  fea  produces  great  abundance  of  wine,  lemons, 
oranges  and  all  descriptions  of  grain ;  its  mountainous,  parts  are  covered  with  vines, 
corn,  and  olives ;  in  its  woody  parts  many  cork  trees  are  found,  the  bark  of  which 
forms  a  confiderable  branch  of  commerce ;  and  few  are  the  quarters  within  the  diftridt 
but;  what  are  remarkable  for  their  produce  and  the  induftry  of  their  inhabitants.  The 
Lampcurdan,  which  forms  its  northern  part,  which  was  occupied  by  our  troops  for  a 
year,  and  in  which  I  fojourned  two  months  in  order  to  negotiate  the  peace,  which  fhortly 
after  was  figned  at  Bade,  the  Lampourdan  is  a  vaft  plain,  extremely  fertile  in  every 
Jrind  of  grain  and  fruit. 
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A  fmall  town  belonging  to  the  fame  diocefe,  fituated  near  the  fource  of  the  Flu  via, 
xvhofe  name  (Olot)  is  fcarcely  known,'  well  deferves  to  be  drawn  from  its  obfcurity  for 
the  aftonifhing  induftry  of  its  inhabitants;  every  one  there  has  employment  of  fome 
-  kind,  arid  there  is  fcarcely  any  work  for  which  they  are  not  calculated.  It  contains  a 
hundred  flocking  looms,  with  manufaftories  of  cloth,  ratteens,  ribbons,  &c,  dye- 
houfes,  paper-mills,  manufactories  of  foap,  cords,  &c. 

Half  a  league  beyond  Girone*  is  another  town  of  confiderable  buftle.  Two  leagues 
further,  after  having  travelled  over  a  pleaflng  country,  and  paffing  a  ftreamlet  near  a 
mill,  and  a  little  hamlet,  you  arrive  at  Madrina,  the  dirtied  and  deareflt  inn  upon  the 
whole  road.  It  is,  however,  charmingly  grouped,  with  refpedt  to  the  hill  that  over- 
looks it.  ' 

From  Madrina  to  Figueras  (or  Figuieres),  our* laft  fleeping  place  in  Spain,  the 
country  is  tolerably  well  covered,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  heaths  ■  is  moftly 
cultivated."  Fields  of  wheat  are  feen,  of  lupin  and  flax,  but  olive  trees  and  vineg  arer 
in  extraordinary  abundance.  Many  fmall  rivers  are  paffed  -where  during  great  part 
of  the  year  you  find  a  gutter  of  water  running  in  midit  of  a  large  bed  of  pebbles;  in 
this  particular,  almoft  all  the  rivers  which  run  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Mediterranean 
refemble  each  other,  as  well  in  this  part  of  Catalonia,  as  in  the  Rouflillon.,  Of  this 
defcription  is  the  Fluvia,  which  we  forded  two  great  leagues  before,  we  arrived  atFigue- 
ras.  Its  banks  at  that  period  were  as  tranquil  as  in  mid  ft  of  the  mod  profound  peace. 
Nothing  announced  that  this  fmall  river,  which,  after  the  capture  of  Figueras  and  Rofa, 
the  bravery  of  our  troops  more  than  once  excited  them  to  pafs,  but  which  was  pre- 
vented by  the  wife  combinations  of  our  generals ;  nothing,  I  fay,  announced  that  its 
fhores  would  foon  become  the  theatre  of  the  operations  of  the  two  armies.  I  beheld 
them  again  but  with  more  interred  when  two  years  after  I  was  diQ>atched  to  Figueras*, 
which,  after  our  fucceffes  in  the  Lampourdan,  became  the  head  quarters  of  our  army 
of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees. 

When  I  was  there  in  1793,  General  Ricardos,  who  had  been  appointed  comman- 
dant-general  of  Catalonia,  was  momentarily  expe&ed.  Figueras,  which  is  an  open 
town,  and  which  mud  not  be  confounded  with  its  citadel,  had  then  in  garrifon  no 
more  than  1700  infantry,  and  300  cavalry;  nor  did  the  whole  neighbourhood  contain 
more  than  5000  infantry.  Such  was  the  difpofeable  force  of  Spain  in  1793  to  effed 
the  pretended  invafion  of  Rouflillon ! 

At  the  citadel,  fituated  fcarcely  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town  on  an  emi- 
nence, workmen  were  employed  oh  the  fortifications.  It  already  contained  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  artillery,  and  all  the  ammunition  and  provifions,  deflined,  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French  republic.  " 

At  the  commencement  of  this  war  th§  Spaniards,  by  a  concurrence  of  caufes,  from 
the  catalogue  of  which  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  expunge  their  valour,  made  fome  pro- 
grefs  on  our  territory.  They  had  penetrated  by  the  Col  des  Orts,t  weft  of  Bellegarde, 
as  far  as  St.  Laurent  de  Cefda,  a  town  in  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees,  peopled  with 
fmugglers,  and  perfons  but  little  attached  to  the  French  republic,  and  thence  had  in* 
vaded  the  two  diftri&s  of  Prades  and  Ceret,  obliged  the  caftle  of  Bellegarde  ta  capitu- 
late, threatened  to  fall  on  Perpignan,  and  turning  fhort  towards  the  fea,  took  poffeflion 
of  Elm,  Collioure,  and  the  port  of  Vendres.  Thefe  triumphs  were  of  no  long  duration, 
for  the  honour  of  the  French  arms  was  quickly  avenged  by  General  Dugommier,  who- 
drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  Rouflillon,  retook  Bellegarde,  and  penetrated  into  the 
Lampourdan,  General  Ricardos,  to  whofe  activity  the  ephemeral  fucceffes  of  Spain  . 
are  in  a  meafure  to  be  attributed,  died  about  this  period,*  and  was  fucceeded  by  the 

Count : 
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Count  de  la  Union,  a  young  and  brave  general,  but  of  no  experience.  The  French  army 
overcame  every  obftacle  he  oppofed  to  their  march.  Eighty-three  redoubts  !  a  fort  of 
fortrefs  conftru&ed  in  a  hurry,  but  fome  of  which  were  apparently  impenetrable,  placed 
on  each  fide  of  the  road  for  four  leagues,  which  fenarates  Figueras  from  Janquiere,  the 
laft  town  in  Catalonia.  Eighty-three  redoubts!  1  fay,- were  carried  with  a  rapidity,  an 
intrepidity  wV.ich  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.  In  a  decifive  battle,  in  which  the 
Count  de  h  Union  perifhed,  the  Spanifli  army  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  the  wreck 
thereof  taking  fhelter  in  the  impregnable  citadel,  carried  terror  and  difcouragement  in 
their  train.  General  Perignon,  who  at  that  time  commanded  our  vi&orious  army,  ad- 
vancing to  within  half  a  league  of  the  place,  imperioufly  fummoned  the  governor  to  fur- 
render ;  and  two  hours  after  the  capitulation  was-figned,  without  either  breach,  affault, 
without  the  trenches  being  opened,  or  any  work  begun.  When  I  was  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood in  1 783, 1  endeavoured  in  vain  to.  penetrate  through  three  hundred  workmen, 
who  repaired  thi.her  every  morning  to  put  the  finifliing  hand  to  the  work.  They  alone 
were  allowed* to  pafs  the  gate  which  led  to  its  interior,  and  I  was  only  fuffered  to  walk 
round  its  glacis,  and  the  covered  way  of  its  exterior  works.  Two  years  afterwards  I 
was  rather  better  ferved  by  circumftances,  and  under  the  aufpices.of  Conqueft  I  exa- 
mined this  place  at  my  eafe,  of  which  I  had  heard  the  Spaniards  vaunt  fo  much. 

The  fortrefs  of  Figueras  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  It  was  intended 
to  be  a  mafter-piece  in  the  art  of  fortification,  and  certainly  is  one  of  prodigality  in  that 
line.  All  military  men  who  have  feen  it  agree  that  no  place  in  Europe  is  furnifhed  in 
greater  profufion  with  the  different  means  of. defence.  The  befiegers  in  particular 
were  enabled  to  convince  therafelves  of  this,  for  on  their  entrance  they  were  untouched. 
Notwithftanding  their  valour  would  make  nothing  incredible,  they  themfelves  with  dif- 
ficulty conceived  hpw  it  was  poffible  in  fo  fliort  a  time  to  reduce  a  place  which  had  a 
garrifon  of  nine  thoufand  men,  whofe  walls  external  and  internal  were  all  of  ftone,  more 
than  a  fathom  in  thicknefs ;  whofe  principal  ditches  were  all  deep,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  wide ;  the  approaches  to  which  on  the  only  fide  where  trenches  could  be 
opened  were  mined,  whofe  principal  *  cordon  was  not  difceraihle  from  without  5  where 
every  part  was  cafemated,  ramparts,  barracks,  hofpital,  (tables,  cellars,  and  magazines. 

Its  means  of  fuhfiftence  were  proportioned  to  its  means  of  defence.  Water  is  pre- 
served there  in  four  large  citterns,  dug  in  the  four  corners  of  the  place  d'armes,  and 
fupplied  by  an  aqueduft ;  and  there  was  ftore  of  provifions  of  every  defcription  in  the 
greateft  abundance,  barrels  xrf  flour,  bifcuit,  cheefe,  fait  cod,  oil,  wines,  brandy,  &c.  &c. 
Of  the  quantity  of  each  let  one  fingle  article  fuffice  for  a  criterion ;  fuch  an  abundance 
of  bacon  covered  the  immenfe  long  floors  of  the  corridors  of  the  cafemates  of  Figueras, 
that  from  a  calculation  made  in  my  prefence,  valuing  the  pound  at  no  more  than  four 
franks,  the  ftock  of  it  muft  have  been  worth  800,000  livres. 

On  examining  this  place  as  well  within  as  without,  the  mod  ignorant  man  would  afk 
himfelf  how  it  could  be  fo  eafily  taken.  Some  attributed  its  ready  furrender  to  the 
terror  with  which  the  garrifon  was  feized  by  an  imperious  fummons,  following  fo  clofely 
at  the  heels  of  a  decifive  battle.  Others  pretended  that  this  garrifon,  fo  well  provided 
with  bacon,  cheefe,  and  brandy,  were  deftitute  of  flints-and  matches.  While  again  fome 
could  no  otherways  explain  this  extraordinary  fuccefs  than  by  imputing  it  to  corruption, 
and  affirmed  that  two  large  calks  of  money  were  feen  to  be  carried  to  the  commander, 
as  the  price  of  his  treafon.    Neither  is  it  furprifing  if,  through  refped  to  the  glory  of 

*  The  cordon,  for  which  the'tranflator,  knowing  of  no  Englifh  word  that  correfponds,  has  consequently 
adopted  the  French,  means  the  fummit  of  the  parapet,  which  is  rouuded  like  a  cord. 
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■their  nation,  the  Spaniards  be  moft  willing  to  give  this  interpretation  to  the  matter,  the 
mod  abfurd  of  any ;  as  if  at  the  period  of  our  greateft  financial  diftrefs  we  had  money 
to  lavifli  on  Figueras,  without  poffefling  any  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  Luxembourg, 
Maeftricht,  Ehrenbreitftein,  Mentz,  &c.  &c,  all  of  them  places  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  this  pretended  bulwark  of  Catalonia,  the  furrender  of  which  did  not  occafion 
that  province  to  be  invaded ;  or  as  if  Spanifh  commanders  alone  were  corruptible.  The 
moft  likely  reafon  to  be-attributed  for  its  hafty  furrender,  nay  even  the  beft  authenti- 
cated is,  that  thofe  who  were  to  prefide  over  the  different  operations  of  the  defence  of 
the  place  were  taken  by  furprize,  were  deftitute  of  forefight  and  concord,  and  that  foi; 
the  garrifon  under  their  command,  it  was  not  their  courageous  day.  The  old  bye- word, 
he  was  once  upon  a  time  a  brave  fellow,  comes  from  Spain.  Surely  the  Spaniards  will 
not  take  amifs  that  it  be  for  once  applied  to  themfelves ;  for  what  nation  is  there  of  whom 
at  one  period  or  other  the  fame  may  not  have  been  faid  ? 

The  French  army,  after  rendering  itf^lf  mafter  of  Figueras,  was  fpread  about  the 
neighbourhood  from  Junquiere  to  the  banks  of  La  Fluvia. 

But  in  order  to  maintain  peaceable  poffeflion  of  the  Lampourdan,  and  fecure  fubfift- 
ence  by  means  of  the  fea,  it  was  requifite  it  fhould  have  poffeflion  of  the  port,  the  for- 
trefs  of  Rofas,  and  the  little  fort  dela  Trinite,  called  by  us  le  Bouton. 

This  conqueft,  lefs  eafy  and  lefs  fudden  than  that  of  Figueras,  was  ftill  recent  when  I 
paid  a  vifit  to  this  theatre  of  one  of  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  army  of  the  Eaftern  Py- 
renees.-   Rofas  is  four  great  leagues  eaft  of  Figueras.     In  order  to  reach  it  you  pafs  by 
Villa  Beltran  and  Peralada^  and  travel  wer  a  very  fine  country  almoft  wholly  a  plain, 
Le  Bouton  is  difcerned  at  a  di fiance  of  almoft  three  leagues.     Situated  on  a  flope  of  the 
Pyrenees,  at  the  part  where  they  decline  in  the  fea ;  it  appears  at  this  diftance  a  caftle  in 
ruins.     On  approaching,  you  difcover  on  very  even  grpund  the  fort  of  Rofas,  whofe 
fortifications  confiit  in^a  double  range  of  walls,  without  either  a  ditch,  covered  way,  or 
glacis.     It  could  have  made  but  a  very  fhort  re fi (lance,  had  it  not  been  for  the  affiftance 
it  received  from  the  Spanilh  fquadron  at  anchor  in  the  vaft  bay,  on  the  (hbre  of  which 
the  fort,  the  village,  and  Bouton  are  fituated,  in  a  femicircular  line  along  the  bay.     You  * 
pafs  under  the  inner  battery  of  the  fort  to  get  to  the  village,  which  is  only  a  long  row 
of  houfes  whitened  over.     Beyond  the  village  one  has  to  climb  over  rocks  in  order  to 
arrive  at  Bouton.     This  little  fort  has  a  double  objeft,  that  of  defending  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  and  protecting  the  little  town  of  Rofas,  which  is  diftant  from  it  fomewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league.     On  its  fummit  is  a  light-houfe  for  direfting .  (hips. 
Notwithftanding  its  compafs  was  extremely  fmall,  it  poffeffed  means  of  defence  in  its 
three  platforms,  ranged  one  above  the  other,  againft  which  the  French  had  long  to  con- 
tend.    In  no  part  poflibly  of  all  the  different  fcenes  of  this  war,  fo  fertile  in  wondrous 
events,  in  no  part  did  the  valour  of  our  troops  fliine  with  greater  luftre  than  at  this  fort 
of  Bouton.     The  artillery  defigned  to  batter  it  was  raifed  by  the  main  ftrength  of  man 
up  the  declivity  to  the  fummit  of  the  fteep  rocks  which  furround  it ;  a  pofition  to  which 
the  mod  undaunted  fportfman  would  hefitate  to  purfue  the  game  that  fhotild  take  re- 
fuge, hither  did  they  raife,  from  fuch  fituations  was  heard  the  -thunder  of  the  French 
artillery ;  and  fhould  the  traces  of  its  paffage  imprinted  on  the  rock  be  recognized  by 
pofterity,  it  will  require  the  teftimony  of  hiftory  to  fatisfy  it  a&  to  its  caufe. 

The  fort  of  Bouton  was  not  taken  before  a  confiderable  breach  had  been  effe&ed  ; 
nor  did  it  even  then  capitulate ;  for  the  garrifon  had  time  to'  efcape  by  rope-ladders  to 
the  beach,  where  the  boats  belonging  to  the  fquadron  was  waiting  for  them ;  fo  that 
upon  the  entry  of  the  befiegers  they  found  nothing  but  the  dead.  Our  army  could  not 
take  poffeflion  of  Rofas  until  after  this  capture.  . 
vol.  v.  4  l  This 
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This  port  is  never  greatly  frequented.  It  is  however  formed  by  an  immenfe  bay,  in 
which  even  (hips  of  the  line  may  moor;  but  this  bay  is  too  fpacious,  and  its  entrance 
far  too  wide,  to  afford  flielter  either  againft  winds,  or  attacks  from  the  fea  fide. 

The  country  about  it  on  the  fide  towards  the  Pyrenees  is  very  pi&urefque,  and  ap- 
peared to  me  to  deferve  a  fhort  excurfion.  In  the  firft  place  then  after  leaving  the  fort, 
I  climbed  up  the  enormous  mountains  which  feparate  the  bay  of  Rofas  from  that  which 
is  oppofue  to  it  on  the  north,  and  which  you  arrive  at  by  fea  after  making  a  long  round, 
and  doubling  the  cape  of  Creus.  After  travelling  for  two  leagues  over  a  moft  fatiguing 
road,  I  arrived  at  La  Selva  alt  a,  a  town  buried  in  a  bafon  in  the  middle  of  rocks.  Half  a 
league  -beyond  you  meet  with  Selva  baxa,  a  confiderable  town,  placed  in  an  amphitheatre 
on  the  bay  of  Selves  or  Selva.  At  both  thefe  places  our  troops  were  quartered.  The 
fecond  has  a  little  port,  which  has  fome  trade.  It  is  in  this  neighbourhood  a  fweetifh 
wine  is  made,  of  an  agreeable  flavour  and  colour,  and  which  may  be  placed  as  a  defert 
wine  on  a  leyel  with  Sherry  and  Frontignac-  There  is  nothing  but  "good  luck  and  bad 
luck"  for  the  produce  of  the  earth  as  well  as  mankind.  .  Before  our  war  with  Spain 
this  excellent  wine  of  Selva,  which  has  more  than  once  chaced  away  care  from  head- 
quarters, was  but  little  known  out  of  the  Lampourdan ;  but  I  truft  the  epicures  of  our 
army  of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees  will  make  it  amends  for  the  oblivion  to  which  it  feemed 
to  be  condemned. 

The  whole  country,  although  of  wild  appearance,  in  fpite  of  the  prefence  of  our  troops, 
bore  the  traces  of  as  good  tillage  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  would  allow. 

In  order  to  return  from  Selves  to  Figueras,  you  keep  along  the  deep  fides  of  the  bay. 
You  afterwards  defcend  into  the  charming  bafon  wherein  the  town  of  Llanfa  is  fituated, 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  little  inlet  of  that  name.  As  you  travel  through  this  hollow 
the  hills  which  furround  it,  covered  with  vines,  have  a  charming  appearance ;  and  after 
attaining  a  height  on  which  an  old  caftle  is  fituated,  you  perceive  the  town  of  Peraladas, . 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon  the  road  which  afcends  by  windings  to  the  foh  of 
Figueras. 

1  The  view  of  the  fine  country  of  the  Lampourdan,  the  limits  of  which  I  had  attained 
after  having,  travelled  over  its  wildeft  but  moft  picturefque  divifion,  awakened  thofe  re- 
grets which  the  philanthropift  ever  experiences,  on  reflection  that  every  where  the  fineft 
countries  are  moft  liable  to  the  ravages  of  war,  Flanders,  the  Palatinate,  and  Lombardy. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  muft  poflefs  a  love  of  glory  and  dominion  equal  to  that 
of  Catherine  II.,  who  (hould  carry  this  fcourge  into  deferts  and  rocks,  and  amid  the 
frozen  lakes  of  Finland.  L£t  me,  however,  do  the  juftice  to  our  army  of  the  Eaftern 
Pyrenees  to  fay,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lampourdan  will  not  have  had  much  to 
lament  from  their  length  of  ftay  there.  It  did  no  other  than  fuch  damage  asis  infepa- 
rable  from  military  operations.  In  midft  of  our  cantonments  the  fields  were. in  full 
cultivation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rofas  the  vines  budded  afrefh  about  the  large 
holes  which  bore  witnefs  to  the  recent  fall  of  bombs  ;  and  on  the  hills  in  the!  neighbour- 
hood of  Figueras,  if  thofe  be  excepted  which  formed  its  glacis  by  the  fide  of  the  high 
road,  the  fpacious  olive-grounds  were  fcarcely  any  where  damaged;  Our  foldiers  en- 
camped beneath  the  (hade  of  the  trees,  made  ufe  of  none  but  the  barren  trunks  for 
'their  neceflities.  Philofophy  reconciles  itfelf  in  meafure  to  this  terrible  and  effentially 
deftru&ive  art,  where  difcipline  preyents  excefs. 

But  let  me  be  candid.  In  thofe  fits  of  rage  the  confequence  of  refiftance  to  troops 
accuftomed  to  conquer,  in  the  intoxication  of  viftory  diforders  were  committed  in  Cata- 
lonia, as  well  as  in  Bifcay,  at  which  humanity  (huddersj  and  other  exceffes  were  tole- 
rated which  policy  fhould  have  prevented.     At  Euguy,  at  Orbaiceta,  towards  French 

Navarre* 
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Navarre,  at  St.  Laurent  de  la  Muga,  fome  leagues  north-weft  of  Figueras,  Spun  pof- 
fefled  founderies  of  great  value  for  their  arfenals.  Our  armies  treated  them  as  if  they 
were  a  Portfmouth  or  a  Plymouth,  not  leaving  one  ftone  upon  another. 

In  no  part,  however,  of  the  peninfula  was  the  religiofl  of  the  country  or  its  minifters 
given  up  to  perfecution#  The  paftors  indeed,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  flock,  took 
to  flight  at  our  approach.  As  has  been  the  cafe  irt  all  wars  where  religion  has  been  one 
of  its  caufes,  as  well  as  in  all  thofe  wherein  neceflity  has  no  law,  the  French  army 

*  *'  Of  many  a  chureh  a  liable  made."    .  ' 
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Yet  all  the  churches  were  left  ftanding  after  our  invafion  ;  yet  were  not'  theobje&s 
of  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  either  overthrown  or  mutilated ;  and  during  the  time 
our  head-quarters  were  at  Figueras,  I  fawcroffes  remaining  ere£  in  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal ftreets,  even  in  the  abfence  of  their  adorers. 

Thefe  precautions,  however,  were  not  of  fufBcient  weight  to  bring  ever  the  Catalans  to 
our  caufe.  Fanaticifm  feemed  to  have  a  greater  influence  on  them  than  the  love  of  liberty. 
We  reckoned  too  much  upon  the  eflfeft  of  this  fentiment.  Among  them  it  is  principally 
made  up  of  an  averfion  to  the.  yoke  of  the  Caftilians,  and  a  vague  tendency  towards  an 
independent  government.  But  for  the  extreme  vigilance  of  th£  court,  we  certainly  could 
have  maintained  a  good  under/landing  at  Barcelona.  It  is  in  great  cities  that  difcontent 
is  ever  mod  readily  excited,  and  the  difcontented  mod  eafily  brought  to  the  fame  mode 
of  thinking.  In  thefe,  greater  bodies  of  people  colle&ed  together,  and  with  more  in- 
flammable minds,  materially  favour  the  propagation  of  extraordinary  ideas.  In  thefe, 
the  fame  as  with  a  combuftible  matter,  a  fpark  is  fufHcient  to  occafion  a  conflagration. 
But  the  court  perceived  the  danger  at  a  diftance  ;  and  the  priefts,  much  more  faithful 
to  their  own  intereft  than  that  of  the  court,  eafily  contrived  to  countered  the  plots  of 
our  miflionaries.  *  Thefe,  at  this  epoch,  difcovered  fufficient  caufes  of  complaint  againft 
the  government,  and  found  at  fecret  meetings  a  number  of  perfons  ready  to  give  ear  to 
their  revolutionary  infinuations.  Had  our  fuccefles  carried  us  to  the  gates  of  Barcelona, 
they  might  have  been  attended  with  vexatious  confequences  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Pof-* 
fibly  it  might  have  been  eafy  to,  efFeft  the  independence  of  the  Catalan  republic,  and 
realize  a  fine  dream  of  former  years j  in  attempting  which  we  fhould  have  found  a  num- 
ber of  well-wifhers.  ' '         '  " 

At  the  fame  time,  a  fucceffion  of  vi&ories  had  brought  us  in  the  weft  to  the  gates  of 
Bilboa,  and  in  the  fouth  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  After  pa  fling  this  river,  the  rocks 
of  Pancorvo  were  the  only  obftacles  which  nature,  aflifted  by  a  little  art,  had  to  oppofe 
to  the  march  of  our  triumphant  armies  acrofs  the  two  Caftiles.  Already  the  inhabitants 
of  that  of  thefe  two  provinces  which  was  the  neareft  to  us,  were  infefted  with*  panic, 
and  emigrating  in  the  utmoft  hafte  and  confufion.  But  our  generals  at  thefe  two  op- 
pofite  points  were  not  only  brave,  they  pofleffed  prudence  as  well  as  courage.  They 
were  fenfible,  and  our  government  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  that  we  fhould  have  gained 
nothing  by  devaluating  thefe  Spanifh  provinces  in  one  quarter  :  or  by  weakening  and 
fubje&ing  a  power  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  with  whom,  after  a  year  of  hoftility, 
we  felt  the  neceflity  of  a  reconciliation  in  another.  However,  even  more  fplendid  vic- 
tories would  not  have  accelerated  this  re-union  in'a  fuller  degree  than  the  arrogance  of 
the  Englifh.  Thus  did  our  real  enemies  advance  our  interefts  ftill  more  than  ourfuc- 
cefsful  arms ;  neither  is  this  one  of  the  fmalleft  favours  of  fortune  during  the  infancy  of 
ihe  French  republic. 
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.  The  Catalans  and  Caftilians  united  in  their  affection  for  a  religion  which  was  repre* 
fented  to  them  as  interefted  in  the  French  revelution,  againft  which  Europe  had  com- 
bined, united  as  well  in  their  attachment  to  a  monarch  known  to  them  only  by  his  titles 
to  their  efteem,  and  to  whom  individually  they  never  imputed  the  difordersof  which  they 
conceived  they  had  a  right  to  complain  :  the  Catalans  and  Caftilians,  I  fay,  fufpended 
their  animofities  to  make  a  common  caufe  againft  the  common  enemy.  But  fliortly 
afterwards,  being  fatisfied  of  their  inability  to  cope  with  us,  as  they  joined  their  efforts  in 
war,  fo  did  they  unite  in  their  wiilies  for  peace,  as  well  as  in  their  refentment  againft 
the  real  enemy  which  had  caufed  them  to  efpoufe  his  hatred  to  us ;  and  we  had  the 
pleafure  of  refleSing  that  we  had  not  made  them  expiate  the  tranfitory  error  of  their 
government  by  any  deep  or  lading  wounds  on  their  profperity.  What  would  have  been 
our  regret  if,  on  reconciliation  taking  place,  we  had  left  Spain  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  in  dread  of  infurre&ioh,  and  under  neceflity  of  ufing  vengeance ;  if  we  had 
thus  rendered  impoffible  any  fincere  alliance ;  or  at  lead  if  this  power,  obliged  to  divide 
its  attention  and  its  means  between  fubjefts  it  might  have  to  reftrain,  and  allies  it  might 
have  to  aflift,  fhould  for  a  long  time  have  been  able  to  fpare  us  nothing  but  barren  wifhes 
and  reproathes. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Catalonia,  and  put  an  end  to  my  long  career. 

Italiam!  Italiam! 

From  Figueras  you  perceive  the  Pyrenees  very  diftinftly.  But  what  do  I  fay  ?  You 
are  at  their  feet,  furrounded  by.  a  prolongation  of  their  immenfe  chain,  for  thefe  hills 
are  a  ramification  of  the  Pyrenees ;  fome  of  them,  although  diftantly,  towering  above 
the  eminence  on  which  Figueras  is  fituated,  and  making  a  long  circuit  round  this  for- 
trefs,  fink  into  the  fea  at  Cape  Palamos. 

The  Lampourdan,  thus  enclofed,  is  watered  particularly  on  the  north  weft  to  fouth 
caft  by  a  great  number  of  fmall  rivers  and  rivulets.  Such  are  the  Lobregat  which 
flows  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  paffes  very  nigh  La  Junquiere ;  La  Mttga,  on  the  banks 
of  which  was  the  foundry  which  we  deftroyed ;  El  Manol,  along  which  were  our  prin- 
cipal cantonments,  th&t  is  to  fay  Sijlella,  where  was  the  extremity  of  our  principal  line. 
jivinonetj  Villa/an,  and  Cq/lillon  ;  L'Alga  on  the  fides  of  which  were  fome  others ;  La 
Fluvia,  the  boundary  of  our  conquefts,  a  river  which  is  croffed  over  the  bridges  Befalu^ 
and  Bafcaray  notwithftanding  it  be  moftly  fordable,  and  which  after  running  very  nearly 
to  the  fea  at  the  village  of  San  Pere  Pefcador,  afterwards  winds  about  to  empty  itfelf 
twa  fhort  .leagues  farther  towards  the  fouth,  at  the  exremity  of  the  bay  of  Rofas; 
1  and  laftly  the  Ter9  which  falls  into  the  fea,  eight  or  ten  leagues  below  Girone  oppofite 
to  the  fmall  iflands  des  Medes. 

"Thefe  rivers  and  riVulets,  which  for  almoft  the. whole  year  are  fordable,  are  fwollen 
in  the  fpring  by  the  thawing  of  the  fnows,  and  the  rains  which  accompany  the  thaw. 
In  April  1795  I  was  witnefs  to  one  of  thefe  periodical  floods.  After  three  days  of  hard 
rain,  all  the  fmall  rivers  between  the  Fluvia  and  Figueras,  and  even  the  Fluvia  itfelf,  be- 
came impaffable,  and  the  communication  of  the  infantry  between  head- quarters  and 
fome  of  our  cantonments  was  nearly  interrupted.  Such  events  are  commo'n  in  a  great 
part  of  Spain,  and  efpeciaily  in  Catalonia ;  and  during  the  famous  campaign  which  we 
have  previously  .noticed,  one  of  thefe  fudden  inundations  of  the  Segu,  the  Cenna,  and 
other  confiderable  rivers,,  oppofed  obftacles  fo  the  operations  of  Caefar,  which  it  required 
all  his  genius  to  furmount. 

The  road  from  Figueras  to  Junquierejwas  pleafant  to  travel  over,  even  before  it  had 
been  ft  re  wed  with  monuments  of  French  bravery.     You  at  firft  follow  the  courfe  of  the 
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chain  of  hills  (for  the  moft  part  produ&ive)  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Figueras. 
As  foon  as  the  little  village  of  Pont  des-  Molinos  is  paffed,  you  begin  to  fee  the  continued 
file  of  eminences  on  which  the  Spaniards  conftru&ed  thofe  redoubts,  which  would  for 
a  long  time  have  ftopped  an  army  of  lefs  intrepidity  than  ours.  Some  of  therii  are  on 
the  banks,  but  on  the  oppofite  fide,  of  the  Lobregat,  which  flows  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Bellegarde,  and  which  is  twice  croffed  over  handfome  bridges.  Shortly 
after  leaving  all  thefe  redoubts  behind,  and  clearing  a  hill,  the  mountains  appear  before 
you,  on  one  of  which  is  Bellegarde  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  them  the  mocjeft  town  of  Jun- 
quiere, which  looks  as  if  liable  to  be  annihilated  in  an  inilant  by  the  fire  from  that 
threatening  fortrefs. 

L^  Junquiere,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley,  which  enlarges  by  degrees  towards 
Catalonia,  poffefles  no  other  refources  than  tillage  and  the  cork-trees  which  cover  the 
adjoining  mountains.  This  town  is  perfectly  open  on  that  part  which  leads  from  Spain 
to  France.  In  iyg^  I  found  here  no  more  than  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men^ 
In  confequence,  its  inhabitants,  notwithftanding  they  profeffed  the  moft  lively  attach- 
ment to  the  government  of  their  King,  bitterly  complained  of  their  ftate  of  deftitution,. 
in  fuch  a  formidable  neighbourhood  as  that  of  Bellegarde. 

•  This  fortrefs,  however,  has  not  near  fo  impofing  an  appearance  from  this  fpot  as  from 
different  others  upon  the  road,  which,  by  many  windings  through  the  rocks,  comes 
from  the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  lofty  ruler  of  the  neighbouring  vales  is  be- 
held with  pleafure  mixed  with  awe,  and  loft  fight  of  again  at  lead  ten  times  as  you  trace 
the  fatiguing  maze. 

It  is  full  half  a  league  from  La  Junquiere  to  the  fpot  on  which  one  is  direftly  below 
Bellegarde ;  and  along  the  whole  diftance  the  afcent  is  fcarcely  perceptible.  The  firft 
objeft  you  m  et  with  upon  the  road  is  a  fmall  lonely  houfe,  near  which  in  1793  two 
fmall  columns  yet  remained,  which  marked  the  limits  of  France  and  Spain.  The  one 
bore  the  arms  of  His  Catholic  Majefty,  the  other  that  of  tHe  French  republic  aqd  its 
emblems,  frefh  engraved.  In  1795  I  found  thefe  limits  deftroyed  by  vi&ory.  The  co- 
lumns were  broken,  and  the  road  ftrewed  with  the  pieces.  One  would  have  imagined 
Catalonia  irrevocably  joined  to  the  French  republic. 

A  little  beyond  there  is  a  fmall  village  called  Perthus^  whereat  one  of  the  roads  begins 
which  leads  to  Bellegarde.  Here  during  peace  is  the  office  for  examining  the  paffports 
of  travellers.  Here  in  1793,  *n  ^e  m°hth  of  March,  did  I  meet  with  groups  of  our 
brave  volunteers,  who  frequently  came  down  from  the  fortrefs  to  learn  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  efpecially  to  enquire  if  the  fignal  for  war  with  Spain  would  fliortly  be  given  ; 
my  return  to  France  appeared  to  calm  their  impatience.  It  is  from  this  town  that  the 
Col  de  Perthus  takes  its  .name,- which  leads  frpm  the  Junquiere  to  Boulou,  by  windings 
which  one  is  led  to  think  are  endiefs. 

As  far  as  Perthus  the  road  is  excellent,  but  from  the  fpot  where  our  territory  begins 
the  road  in  1793  was  exceedingly  negle&ed.  In  1795  it  was  in  tolerable  repair.  From 
Junquiere  to  Boulou  it  winds  among  the  gloom  of  the  lofty  Pyrenees,  and  occafionally 
prefents  views  which  are  highly  pi&urefque.  In  this  country,  which  one  cannot  travel 
through  without  pleafure  mixed  with  apprehenfioji,  nature  is  alternately  cheerful,  ma- 
jeftic,  and  terrible.  As  is  the  cafe  in  moft  mountainous  countries,  fhe  has  difplayed  ^ 
great  variety  of  pofitions,  and  appears  to  delight  in  uniting  oppofite  climates.  At  times 
you  leave  the  plains  of  Catalonia  or  Rouflillon  with  nothing  but  ferenity  throughout  the 
whole  horizon  ;  and  fhortly  after  yau  penetrate  the  varied,  abode  of  tempefts.  I  myfelf 
experienced  this  during  the  month  of  March  1795,  in  one  of  my  excurfions  from  Per- 
pignan  to  Figueras.     On  leaving  the  Rouflillon,  the  weather  was  perfectly  miid  ;  but 
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when  I  attained  the  fummit  of  the  Pyrenees,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  ftorm.  I 
trembled  for  fome  time  by  the  light  of  continual  eleftric  flafhes ;  and  upon  my  arrival 
in  the  Lampourdan  I  found  the  earth  covered  with  fnow,  which  had  fallen  while  I  was 
parting  the  mountains.  How  trifling  does  man  appear  with  all  his  fc hemes  by  the  fide 
of  thefe  grand  accidents  of  nature !  How  paltry  the  molt  formidable  armies  compared 
with  thefe  ribs  of  the  world  !  Howfmall  do  they  appear  amid  deep  and  extenfive  vales! 
What  is  the  noife  of  terreftrial  artillery  to  that  of  thunder  a  hundred  times  reverberated 
from  their  different  finuofities  !  Generations  of  heroes  pafs  along  and  are  no  more;  but 
the  enormous  mafs  of  the  Canigou,  perpetually  clothed  with  froft,  remains  ftill  the  fame, 
as  durable  as  the  world. 

From  Eerthus  it  is  fometbing  more  than  a  great  league  to  Boulou,  which  is  feen  in 
•  the  middle  of  a  hollow  furrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  fome  of  which. 
are  covered  with  fnow  even  in  the  fpring.  Among  them  Canigou  rifes  on  the  left  and 
pierces  above  the  clouds.  This  is  one  of  the  fnoft  diftinguifhable  points  of  the  Pyrenees. 
In  vain  do  you  leave  it  behind,  diftance  fcarcely  feems  to  diminiih  its  mafs j  and  on 
reaching  Perpignan  you  might  ftill  think  yourfelf  at  its  foot. 

Before  you  afcend  towards  the  village  of  Boulou,  which  is  the  firft  poft  town  in 
France,  you  arrive  at  the  banks  of  the  Tech,  a  final!  river  which  has  its  fource  in  the 
Pyrenees,  wafhes  Pratz  de  Molls,  and  the  Fort  da  Bams,  runs  clofe  to  the  little  town  of 
Ceret,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  above  Collioure.  So  late  as  1793  you  were  obliged 
to  ford  it  with  much  inconvenience.  It  was  a  difgufting  fight  to  behold  men  with  no 
other  clothing  than  a  fliirt  plunge  into  the  water  up  to  the  waift,  and  pufli  the  carriages 
of  travellers  by  main  ftrength  before  them  to  the  oppofite  fide.  War  which  laid  wafte 
its  borders,  has  however  caufed  a  little  wooden  bridge  to  be  built,  which  after  facilitating 
for  two  years  the  paflage  of  the  armies  and  their  tram,  ferves  now  for  communication  of 
a  more  peaceable  description. 

I  finifti  with  Boulou,  which  is  only  the  diftance  of  a  mufquet  (hot  from  the  Tech.  I 
fliali  now  take  a  farewell  profpeft  of  the  fine  country  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
fcribe,  in  order  to  prefent  my  reader  with  a  recapitulation  of  my  obfervations,  my  con- 
je&ures,  and  wifhes. 


RECAPITULATION. 


T  think  I  have  proved  that  neither  Spain  nor  Spaniards  are  deferving  of  the  difdain 
orith  which  they  are  treated  by  ignorance.  On  the  contrary,  what  are  they  in  want  of 
that  is  definable  ?  Does  not  Spain  poffefs  all  the  elements  of  profperity  ?'  What  a  de- 
lightful climate  !  What  numerous  produ&ioni  which  induftry  more  enlightened  and 
better  directed  might  eafily  bring  to  perfe&ion ;  wines,  fruit,  wool,  filk,  oil,  horfes,  &c. 
What  riches  of  every  defcription  contained  in  the  bowels  of  its  foil !  Of  what  would 
hot  its  inhabitants  be  capable  if  the  government  did  but  fecond  the  exuberance  of 
nature! 

But  a  fatal  inftinft.  feems  to  incline  it  to  oppofe  ife  beneficence.  Continually  do  we 
meet  with  wrong  meafures  perpetuated  by  cuftom  and  obftinacy  ;  or  where  new  ones 
are  propofed  by  genius,  when  refolution  begins  them,  envy  and  prejudice  are  ever  on 
the  watch  to  ftay  them  in  their  career.  In  nq  country  poflibly  have  calumny  and  in- 
trigue exerted  themfelves  with  greater  fuccefs  to  the  injury  of  merit  and  talent.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  enumerate  the  diftinguifhed  characters  which  in  our  time  have  been 
condemned,  fome  to  flagrant  difgrace,  and  others  to  a  ftate  of  nullity. 

1  Shall 
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Shall  we  mention  Maritz  and  Gautkr  *,  employed  one  in  re-eftabliflung  the  artil- 
lery, the  other  in  fhip-'building,  efcaping  from  their  perfecutors  only  by  a  miracle. 

0}avidh\  fnatched  from  his  flourifhing  colony,  to  be  immured  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  inquifition.  ' 

A  Marquis  tTIranda J,  whofe  vaft  knowledge  in  affairs  relative  to  adminiftration,  and 
efpecially  in  what  regards  finance,  have  been  conftantly  dreaded  thefe  thirty  years  back, 
yet  are  fcarcely  ever  confulted. 

A*  Count  de  Campomanes,  who  at  the  end  of  his  long  career  as  a  learned  man  and 
a  magiltrate,  is  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  that,  of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived,  a 
well  earned  reputation. 

A  Count  d  Aranda  §,  paying  for  the  energy  of  his  chara&er,  and  the  wisdom  of  his. 
councils,  by  being  twice  in  difgrace. 

A  Cabarrus  ||,  whofe  talents  and  fervices  are  remunerated  by  four,  years  imprU 
ibnment.  %  •  » 

A  Thomas  Munoz,  whofe  faccefs  in  v the  immortal  undertaking  at  Cadiz,   rather  • 
excited  envy  than  applaufe. 

A  Mazareddo,  lefs  known,  lefs  efteemed  in  his  own  country  than  by  two  neighbour- 
ing nations  who  do  juftice  to  his  eminent  chara&ers. 

An  Augti/iin  Betancourt  % ,  one  of  the  mod  fkilfull  machinifts  in  Europe,  according 
to  the  learned  in  England,  and  France,  who  indeed  is  neither  neghcted  nor  forgotten ; 
but  for  whom  no  employment  could  be  found  in  Spain,  where  notwithftanding  all  ma- 
chinery employed  in  arts  and  trades  is  very  imperfed,  and  who  is  therefore  fent  to  con- 
ftru&  roads  and  canals  in  Cuba. 

A  Malafpina,  and  a  father  Gil,  imprifoned  at  the  inftant  they  are  about  to  publifh  a 
new  voyage  round  the  world.  , 

A  Francifco  Saavedra,  who,  after  evidencing  in  the  Spanifli  colonies  an  unufual  ap- 
titude for  government  languifhefc  a  1  mo  ft  unknown  in  one  of  thofe  honourable  places, 
referved  as  a  rewasd  for  the  long  fervices  of  mediocrity,  or  as  a  quietus  for  talent,  the 
exercife  of  which  is  not  defired  ##. 

•  Both  of  them  arc  dead ;  the  one  twenty  years  ago,  the  other  in  1800 :  but  the  firft  left  children  In 
the  Spanifti  fervice*  who  were  to  maintain  their  father's  name.  '  , 

•  f  He  is  returned  to  his  country,  and  lives  peaceably  in  a  fmall  town  of  Andalufia,  with  a  penfion  of 
93  thoufand  rials.     His  retuita  to  Spain  was  preceded  by  a  religious  work  entitled  el  evangelio  in  trium/b, 
compo fed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  retirement  in  France,  which  has  met  fo  great  a  demand  both  in 
Spain  and  in  the  Indies  that  it  has  run  through  four  editions. 

X  He  died  in  1801  at  a  very  advanced  age.     He  obtained  towards  the  end  of  hia  ufeful  life  the  vain  • 
honour  of  councillor  of  (late. 

§  He  died  exiled  at  his  cftate  in  Arragon. 

I)  After  regaining  fome  degree  of  credit,  as  we  before  noticed,  he  retired  to  private  life  four  years  ago. 
A  t  firft  he  took  up  his  re  fide  nee  near  Torrelaguna,  fourteen  leagues  from  Madrid,  where  he  amufed  him- 
felf  with  agriculture.    -Lately  he  has  been  travelling  about  anew  ;  and  not  long  ago  was  at  Pans. 

^  His  expedition  to  Cuba  was  prevented  by  various  circumftances.  On  his  return  to  Madrid,  he  fixed 
the  attention  of  government  by  his  calculations.  He  was  employed  in  eflabliming  telegraphs,  an  object 
in  which  he  was  inftru&crd  by  Mr.  firequet  during  his  laft  flay  at  raris.  He  has  begun  one  which  com- 
municates between  Buen  Rttiro  and  Aranjuez,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  Cadiz.  At  pre  fent  he  is  one  of 
the  directors  general  of  the  pod  office,  and  entrufted  particularly  with  the  department  of  highways  and 
bridges.  In  this  capacity,  he  has  caufed  Que  hundred  and forty* one  bridges  to  be  conftru&ed  or  repaired 
recently  on  the  two  roads  from  Madrid  to  Barcelona,  the  one  by  Valencia,  the  other  by  Sarragofla  to 
facilitate  the  expedition,  which  the  King  and  Queen  are  about  to  make  to  Barcelona  in  the  month  of 
September  1 803 . 

••He  was  in  1798  at  the  head  oT  foreign  affairs:  but  fliortly  after  provifionally  fucceeded  by  Mr. 
d'Uiquijo,  and  definitively  by  the  prcfent  mmifter  Cevallos.  From  the  illnefs  which  was  the  caufe  of  hia 
being  displaced,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  a  year  at  the  Efcurial :  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  retire  to 
Foerto  Real  near  Cadi?,  where  he  at  prefent  refides. 

A  Ramon 
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A  Ramon  Plgnatelli  *,  a  Gafpard  lovellanos  t,  citizens  fulfof  learning  and  patriotifm, 
confined  to  obfcurity,  the  one  in  Arragon,  the  other  in  the  Afturias,  and  who  on  the 
narrow  theatre  where  they  are  placed  by  circumftanges,  render  fervice  to  their  country, 
and  meet  their  only  reward  in  the  efteem  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

And  fo  many  other  learned  men,  ar rifts,  men  of  talents  in  every  known  department, 
who  are  appreciated,  yet  fuffered  to  languifh  inadive,  and  almoll  in  want  \  ;  while  at 
the  fame  time  penfions  and  places  are  found  for  loobies  and  intriguing  chara&ers. 
Funds  are  wanting  for  ufeful  undertakings,  while  fufficient  yet  are  found  to  fupply  out 
a  pomp  which  adds  no  real  fplendor  to  the  throne,  but  which  is  capable  of  furniihing 
dangerous  matter  for  difcontent  to  work  upon. 

And  yet,  fpite  of  the  incumbrances  which  clog  this  nation,  fpite  of  that  injuflice 
which  is  fo  difcouraging,  though  prejudice  calumniate  it  dill,  how  much  has  it  not 
already  effe&ed  towards  withdrawing  itfelf  from  the  debafing  inertnefs  to  which  it  was 
condemned  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century  ? 

tf  inclined  to  judge  of  Spaniards  with  lefs  feverity,  compare  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
with  that  of  Charles  IV ;  fee  what  in  the'  one  period  was  the  (late  of  manufa&ures, 
commerce,  'the  navy,  and  learning  of  every  defcription,  and  what  in  the  other. 

And  how  much  more  ftriking  would  this  difference  have  been,  but  for  her  frequent 
and  ufelefs  wars,  which  have  accumulated  hindrances  to  that  courfe  of  profperity  which 
it  has  been  tracing  for  almoft  a  century  pad ;  and  but  for  the  oppofition  arifing  out  of 
momentary  circumftances  to  plans,  which,  in  order  to  infure  fuccefs,  fhould  be  perma- 
nent. 

How  lamentable  to  behold  a  nation,  apparently  grave  and  reafonable,  the  Have  of 
the  paltry  pafliofts  of  thofe  around  the  throne,  and  that  too  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other,  than  even  our  own  nation.  Did  the  Chancellor  Bacon  calumniate  the  one, 
and  flatter  the  other,  where  three  centuries  ago,  he  faid  ;  "  The  Spaniards  appear  to 
foe  wifer  than  they  are.     The  French  are  more  fo  than  they  feem." 

In  fa&,  how  much  have  the  firft  been  the  viftim  of  caprice.  If  we  look  to  the 
period  alone  which  has  fucceeded  the  extin&ion  of  the  Auftrian  dynafty ;  what  was 
gained  by  the  two  wars  of  Phlip  V.,  unlefs  the  barren  honour  of  feeing  his  pofterity 
occupy  two  little  fqvereignties  in  Italy  ?  Ferdinand  VI.,  of  more  pacific  difpofition, 
fan&ioned  with  his  name  fome  brilliant  attempts,  but  more  food  of  money  than  glory, 
he  accumulates  wealth,  and  allows  feveral  branches  of  ad minift ration  to  fall  to  decay. 
As  Frenchmen  we  may  reprove  his  partiality  towards  the  Court  of  London.  He  de- 
ferves  rather  more  than  pardon  judged  by  a  Spaniard,  fmce  it  retarded  the  period  of 
Spain  taking  part  in  the  difafters  of  the  war  of  1756.  Charles  III.  fhews  himfelf  more 
generous  in  appearance;  but  it  is  on  account  of  his  being  a  Bourbon,  and  perfonally 
an  enemy  to  England,  that  he  joins  our  quarrel.  This  devotion  to  our  caufe  cods 
Spain  a  part  of  her  navy  and  Florida.  Spain  is  indemnified  for  the  lofs  of  this  by  the 
cei&onon  our  part  of  Louifiana.     But  what  did  the  Spanilh  nation  gain  by  this  ?   What 

•  He  died  at  Sarragofla,  to  the  laft  intent  on  the  works  of  the  canal  of  Arragon,  without  ever  obtaining 
any  Qther  recompence  than  a  cool  teftimonial  of  efteem.  This  however  was  fufficient  for  one  of  his  bold 
end  independent  fpirit. 

\ "Enough  has  been  faid  of  him  in  courfe  of  the  work.  Turned  out  of  adminiftration  fliortly  after  his 
introduction,  he  was  at  firft  banifhed  to  the  Afturias.  At  pit  fen  t  he  is  confined  in  a  convent  of  Carmclite3 
at  Majorca. 

J  In  this  inftance,  however,  wemuft  do  juftice  to  the  Spanifh  government,  and  allow  that  latterly,  in 
many  examples  it  has  done  juftice  to  merit,  even  where  diftinguifhed  by  public  opinion  alone  :  that  it  has 
brought  into  action,  feveral  eft im able  fubjefts  who  deferve  and  have  juftified  the  confidence  with  which  they 
have  been*  entrufted  ;  and  if  fome  faults,  perhaps  frivolous  in  themfelves,  or  but  badly  proved,  have  at 
intervals  been  punifhed  with  fignal  difgrace,  yet  have  no  fervices  been  left  without  reward. 
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bat  tolonifo  which  fts  governrffent  eftrangea  by  the  exercife  of  a  horrid  tyranny,  ahH 
afterwards  feeks  to  endear  by  facrifices  ? .    Seven  years  afterwards  a  quarrel  on  a  point 
of  honor  threatens  a  rupture  with  England  *.  '  Fretfi  ruinous  efforts  to  obtain  fatis* 
faction ;  frefh  diftra&ion  of  funds  deftined  for  ufeFul  undertakings.  Our  intervention  di£ 
parfefc  this  ftorra ;  but  eight  years  fcarcely  elapfe,  before  Spain  differs  herfelf  in  oppofitkrrf 
to  her  inttffeft  to  be  dragged  into  the  American  war.  Minorca  and  Florida  recovered  were 
the  fruits  of  fhfe  war,  impolitic  at  any  rate,  if  not  unjuft ;  but  the  completion  of  the 
tmftnifhed  canfals  of  Caftile  and  Arragon,  fo  long  in  hand,  would  have  been  of  much 
greater  benefit  to  the  h&tion,  and  would  have  been  more  cheaply  purchafed.     Scarcely 
Sad  fli£  enjoyed  the  bleffings  of  peace  for  feven  years  entire,  before  fhe  was  difpofed  ort 
account  of  fomedifpute  refpe&ing  furs  from  the  extremity  of  America,  to  refumeanew* 
the  cruel  diverfion  of  war,,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  mod  beneficial  plans.     But  projects 
(fill  more  infenfcte,  fblicit  aftd  obtain  a  preference.     A  vertigo  which  feized  upon  all 
the  cabinets  of  Europe  fixed l  its  attention  upon  the  French  revolution.     The  court  of 
Madrid  placed  itfelf  at  the  head  of  thofe  powers  who  confpired  its  overthrow.   :  Of  a 
fadden,  it  changes  both  its  tniniftry  and  its  plan.     It  feems  difpofed  to  remain  a  pa  (live 
fpe&ator  of  our  hurricanes,  and  to  keep  in  a  defenfive  attitude  alone,  when  an  eveht',* 
more  affe&ing  to'Spain  than  any  other  monarchy,  caufes  her  to  join,  although  contrary, 
to  her  inteneft*  in  the  geiieral  refenttnent.  -  This  error,  which  would  ftand  acquitted 
before  a  tribunal  of  fovereigtis,  is  howevqr  but  of  momentary  duration.    The  experience 
of  eight- and- twenty  months,  is  found  fufficient.   It  fees  the  return  of  peace  after  making 
efforts,  and  meeting  with  difafters  which  render  alike  neceflary  repofe  and  economy.' 
You  conceive  it  about  to  become  wholly  occupied  with  the  payment  of  its  debts,  the- 
amelioration  of  its  finances,  the  conftru&ion  of  roads,  canals,  &c.     But  no,  it  is  mow 
gratifying  to  her  pride,  to  attempt  to  chaftife  the  arrogance  of  her  late  momentary 
allies.     Granted  that  its  refentmeht  were  juft.     As  a  Frenchman,  I  can  but  applaud' 
the  part  it  took,  and  wi(h  it  be  juftified  by  fuccefs  f.     But  this  war,  whatever  may  be  its1* 
fuccefs,  will  retard  its  advances  to  profperity;  but  if  it  fhould  turn  out  unfortunate,* 
Spain  has  fo  many  poffeffions  to  lofe,  fo  much  loft  ground  to  regain !     Peace  is  to  her 
above  all  others  a  paramount  duty,  if  it  can  be  preferved  with  fafety,  and  without  dif- 
honour ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  has  in  lefs  than  a  century  been  expofed  eight  times 
to  the  hazard  of  war,  and  for  what,  unlefs  to  gratify  the  cfuarrelfome  difpofition  of  its 
cabinet,  and  the  paltry  paffions  of  thofe  by  whom  it  is  governed. 
"  It  fc  not  by  fuch  condufi  that  a  power,  i brmerly  of  the  firft  rank,  can  hope  to  become 
regenerate  or  refume  its  ancient  ftate.     Every  century  in  a"  monarchical  ftate  will  pro-* 
duce  at  leaft  two  weak  fovereigns,  feme  amoitious  queens,  fuch  as  Ifabella  Farnefe, 
and  feme  reftlefs  minifters,  fuch  as  Albertmi,  and  Florida  Blanca.     In  every  century 
more  than  one  occurrence  will  take  place  of  equal  importance  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Falkland  Wands,  and  Nootka  Sound.     An  empire,    the  fate  of  which  depends  on 
fimiiar  rule!%>  may  make  a  noife  in  the  gazettes  of  the  day,  it  can  but  excite  the  regret 
of  pofterity.     An  infant  ftate  may  gain  ftrength  from  being  expofed  to  ftorms ;  arrived 

*  The  queftion  refpefting  which  this  quarrel  originated  was,  whether  or  not  Spain  had  fair  pretentions 
to  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  North!  Weil  coait  of  America.  It  diiputed  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land to  form  efUblifhrocnts  at  Nootka  Sound,  between  the  490  and  50°  of  Northern  latitude.  It  was  de- 
cided by  a  compofition,  by  which  the  Englifh  were  allowed  to  eftablifh  theajfelves  between  Cape  Mendacino 
in  the  40*  of  latitude  and  Nootka  Sound.  ••  f 

f  Thiswiffc  has  not  bee*  attended  with  the  de  fired-  completion.  In  the  war  now  terminated,  the  Spa- 
niards have  certainly  difplayed  much  bravery  and.  talent.  It4ia*  given  them  new  claims  to  oux  cAecm  and 
gratitude,  but  has  been  of  no  advantage,  , 
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at  maturity,  and  in  a  healthy  condition,  it  may  be  able  to  withstand  them )  they  are  in* 
clemencies  dangerous  to  the  convalefcent. 

Of  this  Spain  exhibits  a  proof.  Its  inhabitants  are  endowed  with  a  happy  and  fruit- 
ful imagination,  and  poffefs  great  aptitude  for  the  arts ;  they  have  founded  eftablilh- 
ments  of  almoft  every  defcription ;  ftreams  of  wealth  run  at  their  feet  beneath  a  tranf* 
parent  furface.  Good  fenfe  is  met  with  among  them,  even  in  the  moft  obfctve  cjaffes  ; 
and  of  late  years  intelligence,  even  in  the  higheft  ranks ;  but  with  fo  much  verfetilky, 
to  many  plans  conceived  by  one  pafiion,  and  truftrated  by  another ;  can  we  wonder  at 
its  Stationary  pofition  ?  Thefe,  much  toof  requent,  repetitions  of  ufelefs  war,  and  peace 
rather  of  a  fnewy  than  permanent  nature,  thefe  ibort  intervals  of  wifdom  fuooeeded 
by  long  fits  of  extravagance,  thefe  render  the  work  of  her  regeneration  as  arduous  as 
Penelope's  web. 

In  order  to  conftimmate  the  plans  for  her  pofterity  already  begun,  more  (leadinefs 
is  requifite,  a  firmer  refolution,  fupported  by  greater  a&vity,  with  lefs  attachment  to 
diftant  enterprizes.  It  is  fit  that  the  minftry  fhould  dined  its  attention  rather  to  the 
foundation  of  fchools  at  home,  than  to  the  Philippine  company j  rather  to  the  vivifies* 
tion  of  Caftile,  than  the  iiland  of  Trinidad*. 

The  prefent  appears  to  be  the  moft  favourable  epoch  Spain  has  experienced  for  a 
long  time.  With  a  mmifter  of  unrefiiled  fway,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  who  feems  to 
be  ferioufly  intent  on  the  public  weal  j  a  monarch  whofe  purity  of  life  and  robuft  con- 
ftitution  forebode  a  lone  reign ;  fine  plans  fketched  out,  and  genius  for  the  concep- 
tion of  others ;  hands  which  require  nothing  but  pradice  and  encouragement  to  render 
them  expert ;  a  people  haughty  it  is  true,  but  unlefe  jofutted,  tradable  and  affec- 
tionate ;  a  people  the  government  of  which  is  organized  in  fuch  manner*  its  temporal 
and  fpiritual  agents  fo  diftributed,  and  its  population  fo  much  difperfed,  that  twenty 
methods  exift  of  watching  over  and  reftraining  the  di&ffe&ed,  while  they  poffefs  not  a 
finele  rallying  point  to  make  them  formidable,  and  are  themfeives  of  a  temper  to  be 
eanlyappeafed  by  a  (hew  of  kindneis,  the  moft  certain  of  all  means  of  baniflung  dis- 
content. With  thefe,  what  a  fund  of  means  for  doing  good,  with  all.  the  confidence 
infpired  by  undifputed  authority,  with  all  the  deliberation  of  wifdom ! 

At  owners,  ruling  every  thing  with  thought, 
Fcarleit  of  being  difplaced,  and  hurrying  nought. 

And  for  triumphing  over  obftacles,  which  men  and  circumftances  occafionally  oppofe 
to  the  moft  ufeful  undertakings ! 

To  avail  itfelf  of  thefe  favorable  circumftances,  let  Spain  difmifs  that  covetous  am- 
bition which  miftakes  glory  for  profperity  ;  and  which,  if  I  may  adopt  an  adage  in  the 
modern  law  of  nations,  fancies  limits  fixed  to  ftates  by  nature ;  as  if  any  ufurpatioa 
by  fuch  a  grant  might  not  be  made  legitimate. 

Let  it  learn  from  its  own  experience,  that  power  is  not  the  cpnfequence  of  large  pof- 
fcffions,  when,  as  is  its  cafe,  a  vaft  territory  at  -home,  fufficiently  capable  of  every  fpecies 
of  improvement  and  profperity,  is  continually  invoking  additional  culture,  induftry 
and  population. 

To  give  an  example,  what  might  be  expe&ed  to  be  the  refult  of  the  conquefts  of 
Portugal  to  Spain,  a  projeft  to  which  the  prefent  government  is  fuppofed  furely  without 
any  reafon,  to  be  ftrongly  attached  ?  Can  it  be  blind  to  the  exiftence  of  thofe  prejudices  in 
the  two  nations,  which  an  union  mult  tend  to  encreafe  I    Hopelefs  of  ever  endearing 
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ioitfelf  the  conquered  country,  it  would  be  obliged  to  watch  over  and  reftrain  its  emo« 
tions  by  extraordinary  meafures ;  which  would  divide  the^attention  of  its  government, 
encreafe  its  expences,  and  expofe  it  continually  to  ftorms.  An  invafion  of  this  defcrip* 
tion,  which  no  fpurious  pretext  can  juftify,  which  would,  be  a  fource  of  and  plea  for 
infurre&ion,  would  render  Spain  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  all  impartial  Europe :  it  would 
ferve  as  a  warning  to  a  great  part  of  it,  to  combine  againft  two  powers,  the  renewal 
of  whofe  alliance  fhould  be  the  fignal  for  the  moft  ambitious  undertakings ;  it  would 
awaken  in  all  its  force,  the  fworn  hatred  againft  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  would  (hortlv  create  them  new  enemies,  and  difturb  the  repofe  of 
years,  of  which  both  countries  have  need  for  their  mutual  regeneration. 

Yet  granted  the  incorporation  fhould  be  peaceably  effefted,  confolidated  without  in* 
ternal  tumult  or  external  wars,  in  fuch  cafe  the  danger  would  certainly  be  lefs  immi- 
nent to  Spain,  but  not  lefe  formidable.  .  Her  European  dates  remain  thus  limited  by 
pretended  natural  boundaries  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Irrevocably  the  ally  of  France,  which  fhe  appears  to  view  as  her  permanent  intereft,  (he 
has  no  invafion  by  land  to  apprehend,  and  is  fecure  in  her  diftance  from  the  maritime 
dates,  from  any  difembarkation  on  her  fliores.  In  this  pofidon  flie  may  give  herfelf 
up  to  the  arts  of  peace*  Thefe  are  indifputably  aU  that  are  requifite  for  the  happinefs . 
of  individuals,  and  profperity  of  empires,  but  this  art  of  war,  however  fatal,  is  like- 
wife  necefiary*  It  consolidates  power,  without  which  profperity  becomes  precarious, 
and  is  loft  in  the  quiet  of  a  peace  of  long  duration.  When  furrourided  by  allies  alone, 
when  exempt  for  a  long  time  from  all  alarm  of  war,  a  ftate  becomes  effeminate,  and 
an  eafy  prey  to  an  ufurper,  or  a  conqueror ;  or  ihould  it  efcape  thefe  dangers,  it  finks 
beneath  the  burthen  even  of  its-own  profperity* 

Let  not  thofe,  therefore,  who  wifli  to  affure  a  durable  profperity  to  Spain,  feek  it  in  this 
rounding  of  territory,  which  is  gratifying  to  women  and  children  alone.  It  is  undoubtedly 
in  want  of  allies ;  but  it  requires  alfo  jealous  and  rival  neighbours  to  keep  its  activity 
oar  the  alert,  not  to  fuffer  it  to  negleft  its  means  of  defence,  or  even  of  attack,  whicn 
the  paffions  of  men  will  conftantly  render  neceflary.  It  requires  long  intervals  of  peace 
l>ut  until  the  fine  dream  of  the  Abbd  de  St.  Pierre  be  realized,  it  is  alfo  requifite  that 
its  vigilance  fhouldtaver  deep,  and  that  its  courage,  one  of  the  diftin&ve  charaderiftics 
of  a  Spaniard,  Ihould  not  become  paralyzed  by  the  abfence  of  danger. 

Perhaps  one  ought  further  to  wifh  that  their  government,  renouncing  old  pTejudicei 
and  falfe  ideas  of  grandeur,  fhould  fearlefsly  contemplate  the  profped  of  the  inevita* 
ble  future  independence  of  the  greater  part  of  its  colonies ;  that  preparing  itfelf  before* 
hand  for  this  reparation,  it  might  prevent  its  being  attended  with  Moodmed;  that  in* 
ftead  of  treating  her  colonifts  as  grown-up  children,  under  the  voke  of  a  ftep  mother, 
fhe  fhould  freely  emancipate  her  children,  who  thus  might  prelerve  a  lading  affection 
for  their  mother,  and  become  her  moft  intimate  allies ;  that  fhe  fhould  become  con- 
vinced that  this  pacific  revolution,  gently  brought  about  by  wifdom,  would  be  facilitated 
by  the  conformity  of  manners,  language  and  religion ;  that  fhe  might  profit  by  the 
example  of  England,  whofe  tyranny  towards  its  old  colonifts  retarded  this  approxima* 
tion,  but  which  for  years  back  has  witnefTed,  as  a  confequence  of  the  nature  of  things, 
the  natural  prediledion  of  one  nation  in  favour  of  another,  with  which  it  had  been 
long  conne&ed,  and  with  which  it  preferves  fo  many  correfpondent  ufages ;  that  this 
government  might  learn  alfo  from  the  example  of  the  fame  Englifh,  of  the  Dutch, 
and  of  the  French  that  it  is  neither  the  number  nor  the  extent  of  colonies,  but  their 
mode  of  organization  and  the  excellence  of  their  laws  which  tend  to  enrich  the  metro* 
polis;  for  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  alone,  in  1788,  was  more  produ&ye  to 
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France  than  the  iljand  of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Peru  together  wer^  to  the  Spaniards.* 
I  paufe.  I  call  to  mind  the  antiquated  prejudices  retained  in  the  archives 
of  the  council' of  the  Indies,  heir  looms  devolving  to  leach  minifter  of  the  day,  from 
the  period  of  the  conqueft  of  America.  I  feel  how  abortive  all  fuch  hopes  mult  be£ 
but  woe  to  Spain  if  they  be  long  deferred. 

At  leaft  I  conjure  you,  Spaniards  of  the  prcfent  day,  renounce  thefe  fchemes  of 
aggrandizement  with  which  you  are  charged.  Has  not  your  -government,  have  ye  not* 
yourfelves  a  thoufatid  other  modes  of  encreafing  your  profperity,  employing  your  zeal,- 
your  riches,  your  talents,  and  your  courage? 

Jour  zcaly  which  efpecially  within  thefe  twenty  years  is  direded  to  objefts  worthy  of 
you.  It  was  the  parent  of  thofe  patriotic  focieties,  the  opening  of  which  was  of  fuch 
aufpicious  promife,  but  which,  with  fome  few  exceptions,  have  brought  forth  nothing 
but  plans  and  good  wifhe6 ;  but  which  at  the  fame  time  afk  for  encouragement  alone  to 
become  far  more  productive.  For  notwithftandihg  your  government  be  defpotic,  you 
truly  poffefs  the  amor  patria  ;  and  notwithtf  anding  the  efforts  that  are  ufed  to  keep  ydtf 
in  the  dark,  this  attachment  to  your  country  has  promoted  intelligence.        •  •  :| 

Tour  riches,  which  lay  idle  in  your  money  chefts,  or  are  placed  in  banks  whichreceive 
it  at  a  moderate  hitereft,  and  employ  it  for  their  individual  advantage;  why  do  you 
not  dedicate  them,  net  to  pious  foundations  already  fo  numerous,  and  which  feern 
rather  intended  to  encourage  indolence  than  foktae  diftrefs,  but  rather  to  eftabliftwierits 
which  might  be  ferviceable  to  your  country  >  beneficial  to  yourfeJves,  and  '^tfead  life 
and  plenty  from  one  boundary  of  theempire  to  the  other  ? .  Imitate  in  this  ffcftanceat 
lead  thofe  haughty  rivals,  who  nfever  ought  to  have  been  your  allies.  Contefttiplafte  the 
amazing  works  of  this  defcription  which  public  fpirit*  has 'generated  in  Engtabd,  its 
numerous  canals  preceded  and  beguny  not  at  imnfenfe'etfptfnc*  by  kings,  WrinfftfelVor 
intend  ants,  but  by  individuals  who  enliven  whole  diftri&^fdr  their  own  ^artkufer  pro- 
fit. In  fome  of  your  provinces,  you  already  hive  canals  6f  irrigation  whtefrlnfght 
ferve  for  models.  EncreaCe  the  number  of  th*m.  Your  tcfuntry,  however  parched 
it  appear,  poffeffes  more  refources  of  this  kind  than  nieet>he  eye  of  ttte  f^pid  t^aveHer* 
It  is  deftituteof  ihade;  fecond  the  views  of  government* by  a  mufeiplkktioh  of  plan- 
tations. Thus  will  *ye  flieltef  your  cattle,  your 'meadows,  and  youWelf  fwmi  rhe  fury 
of  a  burning  fun;  •  Invite  and  penfion  artifts  who  rtiay  furnilh  ydu'^ith  'nrskrhin^ry  to 
leffen  labour  and  fave  time. '  Without  waiting  for  the  ifctefpofition  of  government, 
repair  the  roads  of  yoqr  different  neighbourhoods,  cultivate  breeds  of  *hoHes,  and  arti- 
ficial meads.  This  luxury  will  ye  find  more  gratifying  far  than  your  rich  gala  dreffes, 
your  numerous  petitioned  fatellites,  and  your  various  trains  of  carriages. 

Tour  talents  are  evidenced  in  every  department,  la  printing  you'  excel.*  Your 
xnanufafiories  of  cloth,  particularly  thofe  of  -Guadalax&ra,  and  Segovia^  ctfme  rtigh  to 
perfeftion.  For  twenty  years  back  have  your  fi  Ik  Work 6  made  fuelv  progrefs  as  to  ex- 
cite  alarm  among  your  rivals.  In  your  roads,  in  Bifcay,  Navarre,  that  of  La  Sierra' 
Morena,  and^thofe  of  the  neighbourhood  of  your  capital,  in  your  bafon  at  Carthagena,  ii> 
the  dam  oppofed  to  the  waves  before  Cadiz,  in  many  of  your  modern  bridges,*  in  feveral 
of  your  veffels  of  war,  you  have  exhibited  mafter- pieces  of  indufftry.  •  Civil  architecture 
has  produced  buildings  in  the  capital,  at  the  different  topi  refidence«,  artd  in  feveral 
great  towns,  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  plans,  and  for  the  fymmetry  of 
their  proportions.  You  have  feveral  engravers  who  defetfve  to  be  'ndtided,  and  wh& 
only  want  to  be  better  known,  arid  more  encotiraged.  Sdmte-of  your  jxrt'Aters  revive- 
the  glory. of  your  fchool,  too  little  known  among  foreigners,  tf fid' whkh,  though  late, 
your  government  at  length  means  to  hold  cut  to  the  admiration,  of  Europe  with  the. 
H    .  13  >  affiftance 
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affiftariGe  of  the  engraver*;  Other  iris  left  brilliant  but  more  ufeful  are  cultivated 
among  you  with  fuccefs.  You  have  brought  to  perfedion  the  nianufa&ure  of  iron. 
You  make  advances  in  refining  copper.  Your  works  in  gold  and  (liver  begin  to  aflame 
ibmewhat  of  elegance.  -  Few  coins  are  better  (truck  than  yours  in  Europe.  Shortly 
your  government  will  no  longer  be  under  the  neceffity  of  leaving  to  foreigners  of  genius* 
and  foreign  mechanics,  the  care  of  conceiving  and  executing  fchemes  for  your  own 
advantage.  Too  long,  has  genius  been  with  you  an  article  of  importation-,  it  has^  at 
length  become  an  indigenous  production.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  your  government  to 
feek  it  out,  and  turn  it  to  profit. 

And  Iaftly,  your  courage  has  indtfputably  fufficient  means  of  exercife  in  time  of 
.  peace;  for  much  of  it  is  wanting  to  attack  thofe  abufes  which  account  for  and  procraf- 
>•  tinate  your  ftate  of  langour/  It  is  wanting'  to  diminiih  the  multitude  of  priefts  and 
monks  who  are  a  fcandal  to,  and  devour  you,  doing  no  lefs  an  injury  to  religion  than 
to  agriculture:  It  is  warning  to  effedk  the  partitioning  of  thofe  properties,  the  vaftnefs  ' 
of  which  explains  the  imperfeft  cultivation  and  unpeopled  condition  of  the  two  Caf* 
tiles  and  Andalufia.  It  is  wanting  to  flop  in  their  deftru&ive  career  thofe  Majorats  > 
an  inftitution  of  pride,  fo  oppofite  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  which  unites  in  a  firit  bom 
male  and  his  race  every  advantage  of  fortune,  and  thus  paralyzes  a  multitude  of 
eftates.  It  Is:  wanting  to  dived  the  Mefta  of  its  ruinous  privileges,  and  to  refiore  to 
proprietors  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  fields  andv  paftures.  Ami  efpecially  is  it 
wanted  to  cure  the  people  of  ks  fuperftitious  practices,  and  overturn  thofe  altars  oiv 
which  they  facrifice  with  trembling ;  to  deliver  it  from  the  tribunal  which  it  dreads  as 
much  as  it  reveres,  and  which  is  ufelefs  even  to  defpotifm,  when  it  combined  wifdpm 
with  energy.-  ,  , 

And  as  to  thefe  different  kinds  of  courage,  in  poflfeffion  of  which  Spain  would  fliortly  - 
Wome  regenerate,  it  is  among  the  governors  alone  that  they  have  been  wanting 
hitherto ;  many  among  the  governed  poffefs  them  fully.     How  many  miuifters  have 
there  not  been  in  the*)aft  century,  animated  with  that  daring  fpirit  which  actuates  man 
to  great  actions.  _     .   . 

Here  an  Albenmi  giving  a  fhock  to  the  Spanifli  nation,  violent  it  is  .true,  and .  ill 
timed,  which  however  tends  to  awaken  her.  for  fome  years  from  her  lethargy. 
I   There-a  Macanas,  .who  dared  to  oppofe  the  abufes  of  the  Inquifition,  and  who  after- 
wards became  itaapologift. 
.  -A  C ampHls  y  facing  the .  clamours  of  the  farmers  general,  thpfe  cormorants  of  the 
revenue,  and  putting  the. collection  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  into  commidioiw 
.  An  Enftnada,  conceiving  many  bold  and  ufeful  plans,  feeking  and  finding  able 
coadjutors. 

A  Ga/vez,  trampling  on  antiquated  prejudices  which  reftrided  the  commerce  of 
Spanifli  America  to  a  fingle  port. 

An  OlatHdii  attacking  vigoroufly  the  mod  facred  abufes ;  creating,  organizing,  and 
fpreading  life  through  a  vait  colony,  and  metamorphofing  forefts  and  deferts  into  a 
chearful  neighbourhood. 

A  Carrafco,  braving  the  hatred  of  great  proprietors  for  the  purpofe  of  defpoiling 
them  of  their  ufurpations. 

1 •  *  For  fome  yens  tack,  the  court  of  Madrid  has  projc&ed,  however  tardily;  the  production  ta  the 
world  of  the  celebrated  works  of  which  it  ts  miftrefs  t>v  the  means  of  the  engraver,  and  not  with  (landing 
the  war,  it  appears  thai  the  plan  is  continued,  artifts  being  employed  for  the  purpofe,  as  well  natives 
of  tbe  country,  as  thofe  of  France  and  Germany.  '    ' 
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A  Count  (TAranda  calling  philofopby  about  the  throne,  the  application  of  which, 
tempered  by  wifdom,  would  encreafe  the  profperity  of  the  fubjed  without  weakening 
the  power  of  the  King. 

A  Cabarrus,  endeavouring  in  fpite  of  cuftom  and  envy  to  edabtifh  beneficial  inno- 
vations that  unfolded  refources,  of  which  the  Spanifh  nation  had  fcarcely  a  conception. 

A  Roday  a  Qampomanes,  a  Florida  Blanca,  even  attempting  with  the  fame  fuccefs  to 
to  refold  within  due  bounds  the  authority  of  thp  church,  diftinguifhing  properly  be- 
tween a  refped  for  religion,  and  a  duptd  veneration  forks  minifters. 

Thefe,  and  twenty  other  examples,  prove  that  particularly  in  this  laft  century,  as 
foon  as  government  has  manifefted  a  difpofition  to  patronize  ufefal  enterprises,  it  has 
found  intrepid  agents  ready  to  promote  its  views.  Let  it  therefore  but  be  bold,  its  fub- 
jeds  will  not  be  found  deficient. 

Defpotic  governments  poflefs  this  advantage  every  where ;  a  fingle  demonftration  of 
their  will  firmly  made,  and  refolutely  adhered  to,  may  effed  wonders,  even  among 
nations  of  final!  intelligence,  and  without  animation.  Of  what  then  might  not  that  of 
Spain  be  capable  with  a  populace  fecund  in  men  of  brilliant  genius  and  Rrong  charac- 
ter ;  with  a  nation  which,  properly  reftored  to  its  natural  energy,  would  only  require  to 
be  direded  and  reftrained. 

What  a  charming  talk,  young  minifter,  has  fate  allotted  you,  you  whom  I  faw  at  your 
firft  appearance !  The  courfe  is  before  you.  The  fovereign's  favor  levels  every  obftruc- 
rion  before  you ;  it  may  condud  you  to  a  fame  of  greater  durability,  and  much  more 
worthy  your  ambition.  At  your  age  you  iqay  conceive  extenfive  plans,  and  truft  to 
eonfummate  them.  If  fo  difpofed,  you  may  at  once  refute  the  calumniators  of  your 
country,  caufe  it  to  refurae  its  rank  in  Europe,  and  eftablifh  for  yourfelf  a  mod  dif- 
tinguifhed  one  in  hiftory. 

Already  do  you  fill  fome  of  its  pages  which  you  ought  not  to  wifh  to  fee  torn.  You 
have  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  during  a  war  which  was  much  left  difaftrous  to 
Spain  than  what  it  might  have  been ;  and  at  the  eftablifhment  of  a  peace,  in  which 
the  facrifices  on  your  part  have  borne  no  comparifon  to  the  misfortunes  experienced. 
Without  denying  the  part  which  {kill  certainly  had  in  a  matter  which  aftoniflied  all 
Europe,  one  yet  may  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  fortunate  ftar,  under  which  you 
were  born,  has  extended  to  your  minifterial  operations.  The  name  you  have  adopted 
in  confequence  of  thefe  great  events,  feems  to  hold  out  an  abridgement  of  what  you 
conceive  your  duty.  But  if  for  an  inftant  I  could  forget  I  was  a  Frenchman,  I  fhould  . 
charge  you  with  having  already  forfaken  it,  by  engaging  yobr  country  in  a  new  quarrel, 
the  lead  injurious  confequence  of  which  will  be  that  of  retarding  the  return  of  com- 
plete profperity;  of  that  profperity,  all  the  fourcesof  which  are  in  your  cuftody,  and 
which  if  fads,  and  a  crowd  of  other  teftimony  may  be  credited,  is  the  mod  earned 
wifh  of  your  heart.  For  we  well  know  that  politics  and  military  affairs  engrofs  not  all 
your  time,  that  you  are  -defirous  of  promoting  arts  and  indu/iry,  and  that  far  from 
fearing  genius  you  take  pleafure  in  raifing  thofe  whom  modefty  and  want  of-  en- 
couragement have  placed  tn  obfcurity ;  that  you  enable  intelligent  perfons  to  travel 
abroad  in  order  to  obtain  indrudion  on  tafte  which  is  wanting  in  your  various 
edablifhments,  for  convenience  and  luxury,  and  to  ftudy  by  nice  infpedioA  thofe 
models  which  national  pride  need  not  blufh  to  copy. 

We  learn  more  recently  that,  feconded  by  eminent  perfons  whofe  confidence  you 
enjoy,  you  have  refolution  enough  to  make  head  againft  a  tribunal,  once  formidable 
to  fovereigns  themfelves,  and  that  in  the  conted,  the  temporal  power  has  proved 
victorious. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  wife  meafures,  thefe  vigorous  a£fe  are  of  good,  augury.  You  appear  to  be 
fenfible  that  it  were  vain  to  attempt  the  regeneration  of  a  country  while  fubjett  to  fana- 
ticifm.  Tour  country  has  lately  thirfted  for  information,  and  how  it  will  be  fruitlefs  to 
oppofe  the  inclination:  'The  waters,  whofe  courfe  a  dam  would  flop,  or  overflow,  or 
break  away  the  mound,  their  tranquil  courfe  might  fertilize  and  irrigate  the  ad- 
jacent country,  which  their  violent  irruption  would  lay  wafte.  So  is  it  with  knowledge, 
if  it  ft  ill  had  to  contend  wit^inftitutions  which  might  reftrain  its  progrefs,  it  would 
difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  might  even  Ihake  the  throne.  It  is  by 
foftering  it,  that  power  will  preferve  itfelf  from  the  inconveniences  it  elfe  might  expe- 
rience. I  would  willingly  compare  it  to  thofe  French  revolutionifts,  whom  kings  have 
thought  it  right  to  perfecute  in  order  to  prevent  the  extenfion  of  their  alarming  maxims. 
Thole  French  who,  before  the  rupture  were  watched  with  vexatious  feverity,  were  then 
by  their  fecret  conspiracies  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  they  are  now,  that  peace  is 
eftabliflied  between  the  two  nations,  and  franknefs  prefides  in  the  different  relations 
between  the  two  governments.  So  is  it  with  knowledge.  If  you  with  to  render  it 
dangerous,  repulle  it,  treat  it  as  an  enemy.  If  you  would  render  it  beneficial  to  the  ~ 
people,  uninjurious  to  majefty,  treat  it  as  an  ally. 

This  truth  is  not  foreign  to  every  court;  Yours  is  worthy  of  hearing  it.  Your  con- 
ciliating difpofition,  your  good  fenfewill  make  light  the  talk  of  enfunng  its  adoption. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  the  moft  fecure  method  of  fecuring  your  country  agamft  that  revo- 
lutionary fpirit  with  which  it  is  laid  to  be  threatened.  Europe,  which  has  ite  eyes  upon 
you,  mult  have  to  fay  thus  of  you. 

By  the  mildnefs  of  his  adminiftration  he  managed  fo  as  to  fender  defpotifm  tolerable. 
He  liftened  to  the  advice  of  that  philofophy  which  does  not  ftand  discredited  with  him, 
becaufe  of  the  errors  of  fome  of  its  followers.  He  wifhes  the  church  to  continue  the 
fupport  of  the  throne,  but  not  to  rival  its  power.  He  allows  it  fhould  remain  the  pro* 
te&or  of  orthodoxy,  but  interdi&s  its  perforation* 

Firm  and  faithful  to  the  ties  which  nature  and  experience  prefcribe  to  his  country, 
he  thinks  it  ought  to  have  perpetual  allies,  but  only  tranfitory  enemies.  War  in  his 
eftimation  is  fometimes  inevitable,  but  he  does  not  confider  it  a  neceflary  element 
in  the  ftru&ure  of  his  reputation.  He  confiders  that  it  is  under  the  (hade  of  peace 
alone  that  thofe  arts  can  profper  which  he  loves,  that  induftry  which  he  encourages, 
and  moft  efpecially  agriculture,  which  for  fo  great  a  length  of  time  has  required  thofe 
gentle  and  wifely  calculated  reforms,  which  war  muft  make  impoffible. 

Your  flatterers  perhaps  will  tell  you  that  this  is  your  portrait.  Your  friends,  that  I 
have  call  your  horofcope,  founded  indeed  upon  preemption,  but  which  it  is  requifke 
you  fhould  juftify  in  order  to  deferve  the  gratitude  of  your  country,  and  the  eulogy  of 
pofterity.  '  v  ■ 
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TRAVELS     IN     SWITZERLAND, 


AND    IN 


THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  GRISONS : 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS 

To    WILLIAM   MEL  MOTH,   Esq. 
.  From   WILLIAM'  COXE,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 

HECTOR    OF    BEMS&TQN  *. 


TO   THE    COUNTESS   OF    PEMBROKE   AND    MONTGOMERY. 
MADAM,  < 

THESE  Letters,  relating  to  Switzerland,  naturally  claim  your  Ladyihip's  protec- 
tion 4  for  they  were  originally  written  while  I  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  Lord 
Herbert  on  his  travels.  I  feel  rayfelf  highly  flattered,  therefore,  in  having  the  permit- 
fion  of  infcribing  them  to  your  Ladyfhip,  and  of  thus  publicly  acknowledging  that  I  am, 
with  great  refpeft,  and  gratitude  for  obligations  received  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  your  Ladyfhip, 

Madam,  * 

Tour  Ladyfhip's  mod  obedient  and  obliged  humble  fervant, 
Vienna,  June  26,  1778.  •  Wm.  COXE. 


preface  to  the  edition  of  1789. 

*  *  * 

TEN  years  have  elapfed  fince  I  gave  to  the  Public  a  volume  of  Letters,  under  the 
title  of  "  Sketches  on  the  Natural,  Civil,  and  Political  State  of  Switzerland."  The  fa- 
vourable reception  of  that  work  induced  me,  in  1779,  to  make  a  journey  through  the 
country  of  the  Grifons,  a  part  of  Switzerland  hitherto  little  known.  Having,  in  1785. 
and  1787,  opportunities  of  revifiting  the  fame  fpots  which  I  had  before  defcribed,  I  was" 
anxious  to  revife  and  augment  my  former  publication.  With  this  view  I  compared  my 
defcriptions  at  the  very  places  which  I  attempted  to  delineate ;  attentively  perufed  the ' 
criticifms  of  fucceeding  travellers  j  and  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  I  entreated  fe- 
yeral  perfons,  of  political  or  literary  eminence,  to  corrett  any  errors,  or  to  fuggeft  any 
improvement,  with  refpeft  to  thofe  particular  parts,*  with  which,  from  fituation,  they 
were  mod  converfant. 

The  materials  colle&ed  from  diefe  and  other  fources,  increafed  by  my  own  obferva- 
tions  and  refearches,  encourage  me  to  hope,  that  the  prefent  improved  account  of  fo 
intereiling  a  country  as  Switzerland,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  a  new  work. 

Bemerton,  Feb.  20,  1789. 


•  London,  iBot,  3  volt*  8yo.  4th  cditioa. 
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LETTER  L — Route  through  the  Black  Foreji. — Source  of  the  Danube. 

dear  sir,  Donefcbingen>  July  2\y  1776* 

I  AM  now  at  Donefchingen,  in  my  way  towards  Switzerland,  a  country  lohg  cele- 
brated for  the  peculiarities  of  its  different  governments,  and  the  Angular  beauties  con- 
ferred  upon  it  by  nature*  If  it  will  not  be  trefpaffing  upon  your  patience,  I  propofe 
to  trouble  you  with  fome  account  of  my  tour,  for  I  am  perfuaded  that  I  (hall  travel 
with  much  greater  profit  to  myfelf ;  as  the  refle&ion  that  my  obfervations  are  to  be 
communicated  to  you,  will  rei^der  me  more  attentive  and  accurate  in  forming  them. 

We  quitted  Strafburgh  yefterday,  and  crofted  the  Rhine  to  Kehl,  formerly  an  im* 
portant  fortrefs  belonging  to  Strafburgh  when  an  imperial  city.    It  was  alfo  ftrongly 
fortified  by  the  French,  who  took  pofleffion  of  it  in  1648  :  being  ceded  to  the  empire 
at  the  peace  of  Ryfwic,  the  Emperor  configned  it  to  the  tioufe  of  Baden,  referving  to 
himfelf  the  right  of  a  garrifon.     Since  that  period  it  has  been  twice  attacked  by  the 
French,  and  as  during  the  laft  liege,  in  1733,  the  works  were  considerably  damaged, 
the  imperial  garrifon  bias  been  withdrawn.     At  prefent  there  are  only  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  fortifications ;  and  by  way  of  garrifon,  a  few  invalids  belonging  to  the  Margrave 
of  Baden. .  From  Kehl  we  proceeded  to  Offenburgh,  a  fmall  imperial  town,  arid  foon 
after  entered  the  beautiful  valley  of  Kinfing :  we  paffed  through-Gengenbach,  another    ■ 
fmall  imperial  town,  finely  fituated,  and  continued  our  journey  by  the  fide  of  the  fmall 
river  Kinfing ;  riling  gradually  for  feveral  leagues  together,  until  we  found  ourfelves  in 
the  midft  ofthe  Black  Foreft.    The  country,  as  we  afcended,  became  more  wild  and  ^ 
romantic,  and  the  river  more  rapid  $  on  each  hand  mountains,  whofe  acclivities  were  / 
finely  cultivated,  and  whofe  tops  were  richly  covered  with  a  continual  foreft.    Several  ( 
fmall  dreams  of  the  cleared  water  rolled  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain  in  numberleft  > 
cafcades,  and  uniting  fell  into  the  Kinfing.    The  views  were  fo  exceedingly  diverfified, 
the  villages  fo  delightfully  fituated,  and  the  cottages  fo  exceedingly  pi&urefque,  that  we 
almoft  feemed  to  have  anticipated  the  romantic  beauties  of  Switzerland. 

Donefchingen  is  the  principal  refidence  of  the  Prince  of  Furftenberg,  in  the  court* 
yard  of  whofe  palace  the  Danube  takes  its  rife.  I  am  this  moment  returned  from  vi- 
fiting  the  fpot,  the  defcription  of  which  may  be  comprifed  in  a  few  words.  Some  fmall 
fprings  bubbling  from  the  ground  form  a  bafon  of  clear  water,  of  about  thirty  feet 
fquare ;  from  this  bafon  iffues  the  Danube,  which  is  here  only  a  little  brook.  And 
though  the  two  fmall  rivers  of  Bribach  and  Brege,  uniting  below  the  town,  are  far  more 
confiderable  than  this  ftream,  which  flows  into  them  foon  after  their  junction  $  yet  the, 
latter  alone  has  the  honour  of  being  called  the  fource  of  the  Danube.  Having  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  finding  acrofs  the  ftream,  in  order  to  fay  that  we  YizAJiepped 
over  the  Danube,  we  foon.  fatisfied  our  curiofity ;  theobjeft  in  itfelf  being  by  no  means, 
extraordinary,  but  deriving  its  fole  confideration  from  being  the  fource  of  fo  noble  a 
river.  Indeed  it  was  this  circumftance  alone  that  induced  us  to  enter  Switzerland  by 
the  way  of  Suabia. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  affectionately  yours, 

William  Coxe. 
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LETTER  YL.— Arrival  in  Switzerland.— Schaffhaufen Fall  of  the  Rhine. 

•  •  • 

Schaffhaufen^  July  %t. 

/      I  FEEL  great  delight  in  breathing  the  air  of  liberty  :  every  perfon  here  has  appa- 

\   rently  the  mien  of  content  and  fatisfa&ion.     The  cleanlinefs  of  the  houfes,  and  of  the 

/   people,  is  peculiarly  ftriking;  and  I  can  trace  in  all  their  manners,  behaviour,  and  drefs, 

"^  fome  ftrong  outlines  which  diftinguifli  this  happy  people  from  the  neighbouring  nations. 

'  Perhaps  it  may  be  prejudice  and  unreasonable  partiality ;  but  I  am  the  more  pleafed, 

/  because  their  firft  appearance  reminds  me  of  my  own  countrymen,  and  I  could  almoft 

\^  think  for  a  moment  that  I  was  in  England. 

Schaffhaufen,  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  fituated  upon  the  northern  fhore  of  the 
Rhine,  is  the  capital  of  the  canton,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  interruption  of  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  by  the  cataract  at  Lauffen  :  huts  being  at  firft  conftrufted  for  the 
convenience  of  unloading  the  merchandize  from  the  boats,  by  degrees  increafed  to  a 
large  town.  Schaffhaufen  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  and  governed-  by  an  arifto- 
cracy  ;  but  it  was  mortgaged  in  1330,  by  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  to  the  Dukes 
ef  Auftria,  and  was  releafed  from  its  dependency  by  the  Emperor  Sigifmond  when  Fre- 
derick Duke  of  Auftria  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  In  150 1  it  was  admitted 
a  rfiember  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  ;  and  is  the  twelfth  canton  in  rank.  Of  all  the 
cantons  it  is  the  lead  in  fize,  being  only  five  leagues  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth  : 
its. population  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  thirty  thoufand  fouls,  of  which  the  capital  con* 
tains  about  fix  thoufand. 

The  whole  number  of  citizens  or  burgeffes  (in  whom  the  fupreme  power  ultimately 
refides)  is  about  fixteen  hundred.  They  are  divided  into  twelve  tribes ;  and  from  thefe 
are  eie&ed  eighty-five  members,  who  form  the  great  and  little  council.  To  thefe  two 
councils  combined,  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  is  committed :  the  fenatfe,  or  little  council 
of  twenty-five,  being  entrufted  with  the  executive  power ;  and  the  great  council,  com* 
prifing  the  fenate,  finally  deciding  all  appeals,  and  regulating  the  more  important  con* 
cefne  of  government. 

The  revenues  of  the  ftate  are  very  inconfiderable,  as  will  appear  from  the  falary  of 
tfie  burgomafter,  or  chief  of  the  republic ;  which  barely  amounts  to  150I.  perann*  The 
reformation  vas  introduced  in  1 529  :  the  clergy  are  paid  by  the  ftate,  but  their  income 
is  fcarcely  fufficient  for  their  maintenance ;  the  beft  living  being  only  about  100I.,  and 
the  worft  40I;  peratin.  The  profeflbrs  of  literature.alfo,  who  are  taken  from  the  clergy* 
are  paid  by  government ;  and  a  fchool  is  fupporfed  at  the  public  expence.  Sumptuary 
laws  are  in  force  here,  as  well  as  in  mod  parts  of  Switzerland ;  and  no  dancing  is  al- 
lowed, except  upon  particular  occafions.  The  principal  article  of  exportation  is  wine, 
of  which  a  large  quantity  is  made,  the  country  abounding  in  vineyards :  and  as  the 
canton  furuifties  but  little  corn,  it  is  procured  from  Suabia  in  exchange  for  wine.  In: 
the  town  there  are  a  few  manufa&ures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  filk. 

It  will  perhaps  give  you  fome  idea  of  the  fecurity  of  the  Swifs  republics,  when  I  in* 
form  you  that  Schaffhaufen,  although  a  frontier  town,,  has  no  garrifon,  and  that  the 
fortifications  are  but  weak.  The  citizens  mount  guard  by  turns  j  and  the  people" of  the 
canton  being  divided  into  regular  companies  of-  militia,  which  are  exercifed  yearly,  are 
always  prepared  to  aft  in  defence  of  their  country.  This  canton  has  fome  troops  in 
France,  Sardinia,  and  Holland  j  the  only  foreign  fervices  into  which  the  fubje&s  of  the 
froteftant  cantons  exxUft* 

Before- 
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.  Before  1  take  leave  of  this  town,  I  mirft  not  omit  mentioning  the  bridge  ovet  the 
Rhine,  juftly  admired  for  the  Angularity  of  its  architecture.  The  river  is  extremely 
rapid,  and  had  already  deftroyed.feveral  ftone  bridges  of  the  ftrongeft  conftru&ion  ; 
when  a  carpenter  of  Appenzel  offered  to  throw  a  wooden  bridge,  of  a  (ingle  arch, 
acrofe  the  river,  which  is  near  four  hundred  feet  wide.  The  magiftrates/however,  re- 
quired that  it  fhould'  confift  of  two  arches,  and  that  he  fhould  for  that  purpofe  retain 
the  middle  pier  of  the  old  bridge.  The  architect  was,obliged  to  obey  ;  but  he  has  con- 
trived to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  bridge  derives  any  fupport  from  the 
middle  pier j  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been  equally  Cafe  if  formed  folely  of  one 

arch.  ^  _'*-.' 

It  is  a  wooden  firu&ure,  and  is  what  the  Germans  call  a  hangevoerkj  or  hanging 
bridge ;  the  fides  and  top  are  covered  ;  the  road,  which  is  almoft  level,  is  not  carried, 
as  ufual,  over  the  top  of  the  arch,  but  is  let  into  the  middle,  and  there  fufpended.  The 
pier  is  not  in  a  right  line  with  the  buttreffes,  as  it  forms  an  obtufe  angle  pointing  down 
the  ftream,  being  eight  feet  out  of  the  rectilinear  dire&ion.  The  diftance  of  this  middle 
pier  from  the  fhore  next  to  the  town  is  a  hundred  and  feventy-two  feet,  and  from 
the  other  fide  a  hundred  and  ninety-three ;  in  all,  three  hundred  and  fixty.five  feet  $ 
xnaking  in  appearance  two  arches  of  a  furprifing  width,  and  forming  a  beautiful  per- 
fpedive  when  viewed  at  fome  diftance.  A  man  of  the  flighted  weight  feels  it  almoft 
tremble  under  him ;  yet  waggons  heavily  laden  pafs  without  danger.  It  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  tight  rope,  which  trembles  when  (truck,  but  (till  preferves  its  firm  and  equal 
teniion.  I  went  under  this  bridge  to  examine  its  mechanifm,  and  was  pleafed  with  the 
iimplicity  of  the  architefture  :  I  was  not  capable  of  determining  whether  it  refts  upon 
"the  middle  pier,  but  many  judges  affirm  that  it  does  not. 

On  confulting  the  greatnefs  of  the  plan,  and  the  boldnefs  of  the  conftru&ion,  it  is 
matter  of  aitonifhment  that  the  architect  was  originally  a  carpenter,'  without  the  lead 
tintture  of  literature,  totally  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  not  verfed  in  the  theory  of 
mechanics.  The  name  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  Ulric  Grubenman,  a  native  of 
Tuffen,  a  fmall  village  in  the  canfon  of  Appenzel.  Poffefled  of  great  abilities,  and  a 
furprifing  turn  for  the  praftical  part  of  mechanics,  he  raifed  himfelf  to  great  eminence; 
'  and  may  juftly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  archite&s  of  the  prefent 
century.  The  bridge  was  finished  in  lefs  than  three  years,  and  coil  ninety  thoufand 
florins  *. 

This 

*  About 8corl.  fterling. — Mr.  Andrese,  in  his  Letters  upon  Switzerland,  taw  given  two  engraving*  of 
this  bridge,  to  which.hehas  added  a  very  accurate  description  of  its  mechanical  conftruclion,  communicated 
by  Mr  Jetzler,  of  Schaffhaufen.     In  this  description  hevreprefents  it  as  confiding  of  two  arcjies,  ami  reft* 

•  ing  upon  the  mid  lit  pier.  Several  perfons  well  (killed  in  architecture  maintained  a  contrary  opinion;  and 
in  tht  former  editions  I  was  induced  to  adopt  it,  from  the  following  reafons.  The  architect  himfelf  co*- 
llantly  maintained  that  the  bridge  was  not  fupported  by  theoier  j  his  nephew,  who  was  employed  la  its 
conilru&ion,  confirmed  the  fame  afiertion  ;  and  as  at  mil  it  did  not  even  touch  the  pier,  it  muft  therefore, 
sit  that  time,  have  been  conlidcred  as  forming  huf  one  arch  I  muft,  however,  candidly  own,  that  in  my 
fubftqucnt  viiits  to  SchafFhaufen  in  1785  and  1786, 1  had  reafon  to  change'my  opinion.     At  thofe  periods 

'  the  bridg«  was  fupport ed  on  piles,  in  order  to  undergo  a  thorough  repair.  Mr.  Spengler,  a  native  of  the 
town,  had  lately  returned  from  Ruflia,  where  he  had  pafTcd  mauy  years  in  the  capacity  of  an  architect,  for* 
tunatelydifcovered  that  much  ill-feafoned  wood  havingbeen  employed  in  its  conftru&ion,  many  of  the*  timbers 
were  absolutely  decayed  ;  and  that  one  fide  had  greatly  fwerved  from  its  original  dite&ion.  This  ingenious 
artiit,  after  having  expatiated  on  the  fimplicity  and  boldnefs  of  the  defign,  informed  me  that  the  bridge  un- 
doubtedly contiits  of  two  arches  ;  and  that  although  Grubenman,  of  whofe  abilities  he  fpoke  with  deferved 
encomium,  affe&ed  to  place  the  timbers  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  rcl'emble  but  one  arch,  and  elwavs.  afferted 
that  it  was  not  fuppo'rttd  by  the  pier  ;  yet  that  the  whole  fabric  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen,  if  that  pier 
had  been  taken  away.     He  obligingly  (hewed  me  his  plan  for  repairing  the  bridge,  and  for  (lengthening 
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This  morning  we  rode  about  a  league,  to  the  Fall  of  the  Rhine  at  Lauffen.  Our 
route  lay  over  die  hills  which  form  the  banks  of  the  river :  the  envirohs  are  pi&urefquc 
and  agreeable,  the  river  beautifully  winding  through  the  vale.  Upon  our  arrival  at 
Lauffen,  a  fmall  village  in  the  canton  of  Zuric,  we  difmounted,  and  advancing  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  which  overhangs  the  Rhine,  looked  down  perpendicularly  upon 
the  cataraft,  and  faw  the  river  tumbling  over  the  fides  of  the  rock  with  amazing  vio- 
lence and  precipitation.  From  hence  we  descended  till  we  were  fomewhat  below  the 
upper  bed  of  the  river,  and  flood  clofe  to  the  fall,  fo  that  I  could  almoft  have  touched 
it  with  my  hand.  A  fcaffolding  is  ereded  in  the  very  fpray  of  this  tremendous  cataraft, 
and  upon  the  mod  fublime  point  of  view :  the  fea  of  foam  rufhing  down  ;  the  conti- 
nual  cloud  of  fpray  fcattered  to  a  great  diftance,  and  to  a  confiderable  height ;  in  fhort, 
the  magnificence  of  the  whole  fcenery  far  furpafled  my  mod  fanguine  expe&ations,  and 
exceeds  all  defcription.  Within  about  an  hundred  feet  of  the  fcaffolding,  two  crags 
rife  in  the  middle  of  the  fall :  the  neareft  is  perforated  by  the  continual  attion  of  the 
river,  and  the  water  forces  itfelf  through  in  an  oblique  direction  with  inexpreffible  fury* 
and  an  hollow  found.  Having  contemplated  the  awful  fublimity  of  this  Wonderful 
landfcape,  we  defcended  and  croffed  the  river,  which  was  extremely  agitated. 

Hitherto  I  had  only  viewed  the  cataraft  obliquely ;  but  here  it  opened  by  degrees, 
and  difplayed  another  pifture,  which  I  enjoyed  at  my  leifure,  as  I  fat  down  on  the  oppo- 
fite  bank.  The  mod  ffriking  objefts  were,  the  caftle  of  Lauffen,  erefted  upon  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  projecting  oyer  the  river ;  nfar  it,  a  church  and  fome  houfes; 
a  clump  of  cottages  clofe  to  the  fall j  in  the  back  ground,  rocks  planted  with  vines,  or 
tufted  with  hanging  woods ;  a  beautiful  little  hamlet  upon  the  fummit,  fkirted  with 
trees ;  the  great  body  of  water  that  feemed  to  rufli  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  rocks ; 
the  two  cragSv boldly  advancing  their  heads  in  the  midft  of  the  fall,  and  in  the  very  point 
of  its  fteepeft  defcent,  their  tops  feathered  with  fhrubs,  and  dividing  the  cataraft  inta 
three  principal  branches.  The  colour  of  the  Rhine  is  extremely  beautiful,  being  of  a 
clear  fea-green,  and  I  remarked  the  fine  effeft  of  the  tints,  when  blended  with  the  white 
foam  in  its  defcent.  There  is  a  pleafing  view  from  an  iron  foundery  clofe  to  the  river, 
<  which  is  dammed  up,  in  order  to  prevent  its  carrying  away  the  works  and  neighbouring 
cottages :  by  means  of  this  dam  a  fmall  portion  of  the  river  is  diverted,  turns  a  mill, 
and  forms  a  little  fiiver  current,  gliding  down  the  bare  rock,  and  detached  from  the 
main  cataraft.  Below  the  fell  the  river  widens  confiderably  into  a  more  ample  bafon ; 
at  the  fall,  the  breadth  feemed  to  be  about  three  hundred  feet.  With  refpeft  to  its  per- 
pendicular height,  travellers  differ :  thofe  who  are  given  to  exaggeration  reckon  it  a  hun- 
dred feet ;  but  I  fhould  imagine  about  fifty  or  fixjy  feet  will  be  nearer  the  truth.  I 
flood  for  fome  time  upon  the  brink  of  the  cataraft,  beheld  with  admiration,  and  liftened 
in  filence ;  then  croffed  the  river,  remounted  itiy  horfe,  and  returned  to  Schaffhaufen. 
Some  writers  have  afferted  that  the  Rhine  precipitates  itfelf  in  one  fheet  of  water, 
and,  as  I  before  obferved,  from  a  perpendicular  height  of  a  hundred  feet.  In  former 
ages  this  might  be  the  faft ;  as  it  is  probable  that  the  /pace  between  the  banks  was 
once  a  level  rock,  and  confiderably  higher,  and  that  the  river  has  infenfibly  undermined 
thofe  parts  on  which  it  broke  with  the  uttnoft  violence ;  for,  within  the  memory  of 


it  by  meant  of  additional  timbers,  in  order  to  render  it  able  to  fnpport  ka  own  weight,  when  the  piles  fhould 
be  removed. 
^   Vid.  Briefeaus  der  Schweitx  nach  Hannover  gefebrieben.  Zuric »  1776. 

This  bridge  wa*  deftroyed  by  the  French  in  1799,  when  they  jverc  driven  from  Schaffhaufen  by  the 
Autbiant. 

•  feveral 
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feveral  inhabitants- of  this  town,  a  large  rock  has  given  way,  that  has  greatly  altered 
the  view*  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fall  diminifties 
every  year,  by  the  continual  fridion  of  fo  large  and  rapid  a  body  of  water,  and  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  two  crags  which  now  rife  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  river,  will  in  time  be 
undermined  and  carried  away.  The  Rhine,  for  fome  way  before  the  fall,  even  near  the 
bridge,  daihes  upon  a  rocky  bottom,  and  renders  all  navigation  impoffible. 

I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  III.— TJle  of  Reichenau.— Conftance.— Genevan  eftablifhmenL—Ifle  of Meinau. 

—Lake  of  Conftance. 

Con/lance,  July  24. 

YESTERDAY  morning  we  quitted  Schaffhaufen,  and  crofled  the  Rhine  atDtefien- 
hoffen,  a  fmall  town  in  Thurgau  ;  a  country  dependent  upon  the  eight  ancient  cantons; 
from  thence  to  Stein  the  road  lay  by  the  fide  of  that  river.  Stein  is  an  independent 
town  under  the  prote&ion  of  Zuric,  but  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magiftrates.  At ' 
this  place  we  took  a  boat  to  carry  us  to  Conftance.  A  little  above  Stein  the  river 
widens  confidently,  and  forms  the  inferior  lake  of  Conftance,  or  the  Zeller  See  ;  which 
is  divided  into  two  branches :  from  Stein  to  Conftance  is  about  fixteen  miles,  and  from 
the  latter  to  Zell,  its  greateft  breadth,  about  ten* 

A.  fine  breeze  foon  carried  us  to  the  ifland  of  Reichenau,  which  belongs  to  the  Bi- 
(hop  of  Conftance :  it  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad  $  contains  about  fixteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  all  Catholics,  three  parifhes,  one  village,  and  9.  rich  abbey  of  Benet 
di&ines,  of  which  the  Bifliop  of  Conftance  is  abbot.  The  fuperior  was  exceedingly 
civil,  And  (hewed  us  all  the  relics  and  curiofities  of  the  convent :  among  the  latter  was 
a  curious  tooth, of  Charles  le  Gros.  That  monarch,  who  was  Emperor  and  King  of 
France,  and  who  pofleffed  dominions  as  extenfive  as  thofe  of  Charlemagne,  lived  to  want 
the  common  necefiaries  of  life,  and  to  depend  for  his  fubfiftence  upon  the  charity  of  an 
Archbiihop  of  Mentz.  He  was  publicly  depofed  in  887,  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
French,  German,  and  Italian  barons,  whom  he  himfelf  had  fummoned  :  after  having 
languifhed  a  year  in  extreme  want  and  mifery,  he  died  at  a  fmall  village  near  Mentz,  in 
Germany,  and.  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  this  convent.  The  next  remarkable  cu- 
riofity  was  an  emerald,  as, it  is  called,  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  which,  according  to  the 
annals  of  the  convent,  was  a,  prefent  from  Charlemagne.  Take  its  dimenfions,  and  , 
then  judge  whether  it  can  be  an  emerald  :  it  has  four  unequal  fides,  the  longeft  i^  near 
two  feet,  and  the  broadeft  about  nine  inches  it  is  one  inch  thick,  and  weighs  about 
twenty-nine  pounds.  The  fuperior  valued  it  at  £4500 }  but  if  it  is,  as  I  conjecture, 
nothing  more  than  a  tranfparent  green  fpathftuor9  its  value  will  be  reduced  to  a  few 
{hillings.  Upon  our  return  to  the  inn  where  we  dined,  we  found  a  prefent  from  the 
fuperior,  more  valuable  to  us  than  all  the  relics  and  curiofities  of  his  convent ;  two 
bottles  of  excellent  wine,  the  growth  of  the  ifland,  which  is  a  1  mo  ft  a  continued  vine* 

yard# 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Conftance  ;  the  fituation  of  which  upon  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween  the  two  lakes,  is  moft  delightful.  I  was  much  affe&ed  with  the  folitary  appear- 
ance  of  a  town  once  fo  flourifhing  in  commerce,  and  fo  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  hif- 
tory.  A  dead  ftillnefs  reigns  throughout;  .grafs  grows  in  the  principal  ftreets}  in  a 
word,  it  wears  the  melancholy  afpeft  of  being  almoft  totally  deferted,  and  fcarcely  con- 
tains three  thoufand  inhabitants.  This  city  has  endured  a  fad  reverfe.of  fortune  t  it 
was  formerly  in  alliance  with  Zuric  and  Bafle,  and  fupported  by  their  affiftance,  expelled; 

.  5  the 
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the  bifliop,  and  embraced  the  reformation.  But  the  Protectant  cantons  being  worfted 
*n  *35l  J  an^  the  league  of  Smalcade,  of  which  Conftance  was  a  member,  being  dc* 
feated  by  Charles  V.,  the  town  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Emperor,  and  re- admit  the 
Catholic  religion.  From  this  period  it  loft  its  independence,  and,  being  negle&ed  by 
the  Houfe  of  Auflria,  fell  by  degrees  into  its  prefent  (late ;  exhibiting  to  fome  of  the 
,  neighbouring  fwifs  cantons,  an  inftru&ive  contrail,  which  mult  fenlibly  endear  to  them 
their  own  invaluable  happinefs,  in  the  commerce  and  liberties  which  they  enjoy. 

We  paid  a  vifit  to  the  chamber  where  the  council  of  Conftance  was  held  in  1415, 
and  had  the  honour  of  fitting  in  the  two  chairs,  in  which  fat  Pope  John  XXIII.  *,  and 
the  Emperor  Sigifmond  ;  if  any  honour  can  be  derived  from  a  turbulent  ecclefiaftic* 
and  a  perjured  fovereign.  By  a  fentence  of  this  council;  the  celebrated  reformer  John 
Hufs,  trufting  to  the  prote&ion  of  the  Emperor,  who  violated  his  word,  was  burnt  as  an 
heretic.  The  houfe  is  (till  (hewn  where  he  was  feized  ;  upon  the  walls  is  his  head,  carved 
in  (tone,  but  now  almoft  defaced ;  with  an  infcription  under  it  in  German.  Jerome 
of  Prague,  his  difciple,  had  the  weaknefs  to  recant  before  the  fame  council ;  but  this 
weaknefs  was  amply  compenfated  by  the  greatnefs  of  foul  with  which  he  again  retratted 
this  recantation,  and  by  the  calm  and  intrepid  magnanimity  which  he  displayed  in  his 
laft  moments  at  the  ftake.  From  the  top  of  the  cathedral  we  had  a  fuperb  view  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  two  lakes;  with  the  rugged  Alps  of  Tyrol  and  Appenzel,  their  tops 
covered  with  perpetual  fnow. 

Conftance  may  again  become  a  dommercial  town,  through  the  permiflion  granted 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  emigrants-  from  Geneva,  of  fettling  and  carrying  on  their  trade 
and  manufactures,  with  very  confiderable  privileges.  MtflVs.  Roman  and  Meilly, 
Watchmakers  of  Geneva,  were  the  firft  perfons,  whom  the  troubles  of  their  native  re- 
public drove  to  Conftance.  They  received  from  the  Emperor  the  following  immuni- 
ties for  themfelves  and  countrymen  : 

The  right  of  purchafing  or  building  houfes ;  free  exercife  of  religion,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  the  power  of  ere&ing  a  tribunal  for  the  purpofe  of  de- 
ciding all  affairs  relative  to  their  manufactures  and  commerce  ;  exemption  from  ferving 
in  the  militia  and  quartering  foldiers,  from  all  contributions  during  the  fpace  of  twenty 
..  years,  from  duties  on  their  tools  and  utenfils ;  the  ftandard  of  the  gold  and  filver  em- 
ployed in  their  manufactures  to  be  invariably  fixed.  Thefe  favourable  terms,  figned  on 
•the  30th  of  June  1785,  attra£ted  fo  many  fettlers  to  Conftance,  that,  in  my  fecond  vifit 
to  this  "place,  on  the  25th  of  Odtober  1 787,  the  new  colony  of  Genevans  confided  of  fe- 
venty  families,  comprising  three  hundred  and  fifty  perfons ;  among  thefe  were  fifty-four 
watchmakers,  who  had  introduced  the  different  branches  of  manufafture  which  belong 
to  their  trade.  Four  hundred  watches  were  already  finifhed,  and  above  fourteen  hun- 
dred more  were  preparing'. 

The  Emperor  has  alfo  granted  to  Mr.  Macaire  the  convent  of  Dominicans  lately  fecu- 
lari^ed,  towards  eftablifhing  a  manufacture  of  printed  lines  and  cottons.  The  refectory 
is  appropriated  for  the  chapel  of  the  new  colony. 

I  did  "not  omit  vifiting  a  fmall  dungeon,  about  eight  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and  feveii 
high,  in  which  John  Hufs  was  confined,  wherein  I  obferved  the  very  done  to  which  he 
had  been  chained.  I  entered  it  however  with  very  different  fenfarions  from  thofe  which 
I  experienced  in  1776,  when  this  convent  was  the  afylum  of  monkifh'  fuperftition.  It 
is  now  the  feat  of  trade  and  induftry ;  and  it  muft  fuggeft  a  pleating  refle&ion  to  a 
philofophic  mind,  that  a  fuccefibr  or  Sigifmond,  who  violated  his  word,  fhould  have 

*  He  was  depofed  in  this  council* 

configned 
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tonfigned  to  a  reformed  eftabtifhment  that  very  convent  in  which  the  Bohemian  divine 
was  imprifbned,  and  from  which  he  was  led  to  the  (hk'e,  and  that  the  mod  enlarged 
principles  of  toleration  fhouid  be  manifefted  in  the  fame  fpot,  where  perfecution  was 
inculcated   by  precept  and  example.     It  is  the  triumph  of  reafon  and  religion  over    X 
"bigotry  and  intolerance.  ^ 

I  am  jirft  returned  from  a  pleafant  expedition  to  the  fmall  ifland  of  Meinau,'  in  a  bay 
of  the  fuperior  lake :  this  ifland,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  belongs  to  the  knighrs 
of  the  Teutonic  order.  The  bailiff  (hewed  us  the  houfe  of  the  commander,  which  is 
prettily  fituatedj  and  has  a  fine  profpe&'of  the  fake,  but  contains  nothing  remarkable 
except  the  cellar^  which  are  well  ftocked  with  wine ;  an  article  from  which  the  chief 
revenue  of  the  comtaandery  arifes.  Our  good  friend  the  bailiff  was  very  free  in  offering 
it ;  and  we,  not  to  appear  mfenfible  of  his  civility,  were  conftrained  to  tafte  feveral  diffe- 
rent forts*  which  he  fuccefiively  prefentedj  always  praifingthe  laft  as  the  oldeft  and  mod 
exquilite.  The  wine  wasjndeed  excellent,  the  glaffes  large,  and  a  formidable  row  of 
enormous  calks  (till  remained  untafted ;  fo  that,  after  having  duly  extolled  feveral 
fpecimens,  we  found  it  expedient  to^decline  thefarther  felicitations  of  our  generous 
hoft :  for,  had  we  performed  the  whole  ceremony,  we  mud  have  taken  up  our  abode 
in  the  caftle  for  the  night..  — 

/  July  25. 

We  fet  fail  about  two  hours  ago  from  Conftance.  This  fuperior  lake,  or,  as  it  is 
fometimes  called,  the  Bo  den  See,  is,  about  fifteen  leagues  in  length  and  fix  in  its  greatest 
breadth  :  it  is  one  of  the  great  boundaries  that  feparate  Switzerland  from  Germany. 
The  borders  confift  of  genrly  rifing  hills  j  on  the  4eft  hand  Suabia,  and  on  the  right 
Thurgau,  with  a  variety  of  fcattered  towns,  villages,  and  mpnafteries  :  the  form  of  the 
lake  inclines  to  an  oval,  and  the  water  is  of  a  greenifti  hue.  I  am  now  writing  aboard 
the  veflfel,  and  have  been  for  fome  time  in  vain  attempting  to  diftinguifli  (what  fome 
travellers  have  affirmed  to  be  difcernibie)  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  from  thofe  of  the  lake. 
The  river  in  its  courfe  from  the  fuperior  lake,  being  exa£Hy  of  the  fame  beautiful  green- 
ifh  colour  as  the  inferior  Jake  into  which  it  flows,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  can  never  be 

'diftinguifhed  from  the  other.     Probably  upon  its  fir  ft  entrance  into  the  fuperior  lake  it    * 
is  troubled,  and  confequently,  for  fome  way,  ite  current  may  eafily  be  traced  :  but  it 

.  purifies  by  degrees,  and  becomes  an  indiftinfl:  part  of  the  great  body  of  water. 

This  lake,  like  all  the  other  lakes  of  Switzerland,  is  coniiderably  deeper  in  fummer 
than  in  winter  ;  a  circumftance  owing  to  the  firfl:  melting  of  the  fnow  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains:  it  abounds  in  fifh  of  various  forts.  Yefterday  evening, an  our 
expedition  to  Meinau,  there  was  fcarcely,  a  breeze,  ftirriug,  and  the  lake  was  as 
fmooth  as  chryftal :  a  brifk  gale  has  now  raifed  a  .fine  curl  upon  the  furface,  and  the 
furrounding  landfcape  forms  an  affembbge  of  the  molt  beautiful  objefts.  In  fhort, 
the  feveral  views  which  prefent  themfelves  are  fo  truly  enchanting,  as  to  make  me  re- 
gret every  moment  that  my  eyes  are  called  off  from  the  delightful  fcenes.  You  will  not 
wonder  therefore,  if  lam  tempted  to  bid  you  adieu  fomewhat  abruptly. 

*    ,  Yours*  &c. 

P.  S*  The  following  defcription  of  the  great  trout  which  frequents  all  the  Swifs  lakes, 
but  more  particularly  abounds  in  the  lake  of  Conftance,  was  communicated  by  Thomas 
Pennant,  Efq.  This  fpecies  of  trout  is  called  in  this  neighbourhood  I/Iankin,  and  by 
Linnceus,  Salmo  Lacujlriu  The  head  is  conical,  and  larger  ifi  proportion  than  that  of  a 
falmon.  The  dorfal  fin  has  twelve  rays ;  pe&oral,  fourteen  ;  ventral  and  anal,  twelve 
each.    The  under  jaw,  hi  full  grown  fifh,  ends  in  a  blunt  hook.    The  colour,  as  low 

3  as* 
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as  the  lateral  line,  of  a  deep  blue,  brightening  as  it  approaches  the  line,  beneath  that  of 
a  filvery  white ;  all  the  upper  part  is  fpotted  irregularly  with  black*  .  This  kind  grows 
to  the  weight  of  forty  or  forty-five  pounds. 

Thefe  fiflies  quit  the  deeps  of  the  lake  in  April,  and  go  -up  the  Rhine  to  depofit  their 
fpawn.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fhores  form  wears  acrofs  the  river,  in  which  they  take 
them  in  their  pafiage. .  They  are  alfo  caught  in  nets.  The  fifliery  kits  from  May  to 
September ;  the  fifnermen  avoid  taking  any  on  the  return,  as  they  are  then  very  lean  tad 
quite  es.haufted.  In  fpring  and  fummer  their  flefti  is  of  a  fine  red,  and  very  delicate  ; 
but,  after  they  have  fpawned,  it  turns  white,  and  becomes  very  indifferent.  They  feed 
on  fifti,  worms,  and  infe&s,  and  are  particularly  dedru&ive  to  the  graylings.  Their 
great  enemy  is  the  pike,  which  will  attack  an  illankin  four  times  as  large  as  itfeif.  For 
a  further  account,  the  reader  may  confult  the  elegant  Idhyologie  by  Mr.  Block,  vol.  iiu 
p.  155,  who  is  the  firft  naturalift  that  has  given  a  fatisfa&ory  account  of  this  gigantic 
fpecies.  * 

V 

•  '  V 

LETTER  IV.— St.  Galten^Canton  of  Appenzel. 

July  26. 

I  WRITE  to  you  from  the  midft  of  the  Alps,  under  the  fliade  of  a  gVove  of  beeches, 
while  a  clear  dream  of  water,  flowing  at  my  feet,  forms  a  natural  cafcade  down  the  rock. 
I  have  juft  made  a  hearty  meal  upon  fome  bread  and  cheefe j  a  mod  delicious  repaft, 
after  walking  fix  miles  over  the  mountains  of  Appenzel. 

We  this  day  quitted  St.  Gallen,  and  walked  to  Appenzel.  The  country  is  fingularly 
wild  and  romantic;  confining  of  a  continued  feries  of  hills  and  dales,,  vallies  and  moun- 
tains, the  tops  of  which  are  crowned  with  mod  luxuriant  paftures.  I  could  not 
have  conceived  it  poflible,  without  having  been  an  eye-witnefs,  that  any  didrift  within 
the  fame  compafs  could  have  exhibited  fo  numerous  a  population  ;  the  Trills  and  vales 
being  thickly  drewed  with  hamlets,  fcattered  at  a  fmall  didance  from  each  other.  The 
pifturefque  mountains,  the  foreds,  the  currents  which  we  eroded,  over  bridges  refem- 
bling  thofe  I  have  obferved  in  fome  of  the  bed  landfcapes,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fcenes,  and  diverfified  every  dep  with  the  mod  pleafing  obje&s.  After  having  repofed 
forafhort  time  in  this  delightful  fpot,  I  cannot  employ  myfelf  more  to  my-fatisfa£tion 
than  by  continuing  my  journal. 

In  my  lad  letter  I  took  my  leave  of  you  upon  the  lake  of  Condance :  we  landed  at 
Rofhach,  a  fmall  burgh  in  the  dominions  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen,  agreeably  fituated 
in  the  midd  of  a  bay  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  rifing  hill,  richly 
covered  with  wood  and  pa  ft  u  rages.  From  Rofhhach  we  went  to  St.  Gallen,  the 
whole  territory  whereof  does  not  exceed  a  rftile  and  a  half  in  circumference ;  and  in- 
cluding the  town  contains  hear  eight  thoufand  inhabitants.  Every  thing  was  alive ; 
all  perfons  wore  the  appearance  of  indudry  and  activity  j  exhibiting  a '  driking  oppofi- 
tton  to  Condance,  which  we  had  jud  quitted  #. 

'       ■  The 

•  The  fubje&s  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen  amounted  to  not  Iefs  than  90,000.  His  dominions  comprifed, 
firft,  the  ancient  territory  of  the  abbey  (  AjteLandfchafften)  ;  fecondly,  the  country  of  Tockenbnrgh. 
That  county  was  purchafed  in  1468,  by  Ulric  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen,  from  the  lait  count,  who  died  without 
iifae  male.  As  the  people  po  fit  fled  very  confiderable  privileges,  and  the  Abbot  was  defirous  of  extending 
hi*  prerogatives,  frequent  difputes  arofe,  which  increafed  after  the  reformation,  when  part  <  f  the  inhabitants 
embraced  the  1  rot  titan  t  doctrines.  Thefe  difputes  were  frequently  renewed  ;  the  Abbot  was  fupported 
by  th»  Catholic,  the  people  by  the  ProtefVant  cantons  ;  and  in  1709  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Switzerland, 
which  is  ufually  called  the  war  of  the  Tockenburg,  and  was  tetmiuated  in  1712  by  the  pacification  of  Arau» 

In 
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The  Abbot  and  town  of  St.  Gallen  are  both  allies  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  and  each  en- 
joys-the  privilege  of  fending  deputies  to  the  general  diet.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen  is 
titular  prince  or  the  German  empire,  and  is  chofen  by  the  feventy-two  Benedi&ines,  who 
compofe  this  chapter.  He  formerly  poffeffed  the  fovereignty  of  the  town,  but  the  in- 
habitants  (hook  off  his  authority,  and  became  independent :  the  various  difputes  which 
fince  that  period  have  arifen  between  the  two  rival  parties,  have  been  compromifed  by  the 
interpofition  pf  the  Swifs  cantons.  The  town  is  entirely  Proteflant,  and  its  government 
arifto-democratical ;  the  fubjeSs  of  the  Abbot  ,(whofe  territory  is  very  extenfive)  are 
moftly  Catholics.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  abbey  in  which  the  prince  refides  is  fitu- 
ated  clofe  to  the  town,  and  in  the  midft  of  its  territory ;  as  the  town  is  alfo  entirely  fur- 
rounded  by  the  pofleffions  of  the  prince. 

The  town  owes  its  flourifhing  ftate  to  the  uncommon  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  a  very  extenfive  commerce,  arifing  chieflyfrom  manufactures  of  linen,  muflin,  and 
embroidery.  In  a  place  fo  entirely  commercial,  I  was  aftonifhed  to  find  the  arts  and 
fciences  cultivated,  and  literature  in  high  efteem.  In  the  library  there  are  thirteen 
volumes  in  folio,  containing  manufcript  letters  of  the  fir  ft  German  and  Swifs  reformers. 
Luther  ends  a  letter  to  Melan&hon  as  follows : 

TeJlU  nam  vivut,  morieru  ero  mors  tua,  Papa, 

Thefe  letters  would  probably  throw  much  light  on  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation* 

The  library  belonging  to  the  abbey  is  very  numerous  and  well  arranged  ;  and,  among 
a  number  of  monkifh  manufcripts,  contains  feveral  of  the  claffic  writers,  which  engaged 
my  chief  attention.  To  this  library  we  owePetronius  Arbiter,  Silius  Italicus,  Valerius 
Flaccus,  and  Quinrilian,  copies  of  which  were  found  in  1413  ;  it  was  formerly  very 
rich  in  curious  manufcripts,  but  feveral  being  borrowed  during  the  council  of  Conftance 
by  the  cardinals  and  bHhops,  were  never  returned. 

The  tranfition  from  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen  to  the  canton  of  Appenzel  will  not  ap- 
pear abrupt,  as  Appenzel  once  belonged  to  the  abbot :  the  inhabitants,  however,  being 
loaded  with  exorbitant  and  oppreffive  taxes,  revolted  in  1.406,  and  maintained  their  in* 
dependence  with  the  defperate  courage  of  a  fpirited  people,  who  fight  for  their  liberties* 
In  1452  they  entered  into  a  perpetual  alliance  with  fome  of  the  neighbouring  Swifs  re- 
publics, and  in  1 5 1 3  were  admitted  into  the  Helvetic  confederacy :  they  hold  the  laft 
rank  among,  the  thirteen  cantons. 

Before  the  reformation  the  whole  canton  was  under  one  government ;  but  fince  that 
period,  part  of  the  inhabitants  having  embraced  the  Protectant  religion,  and  the  other 
part  continuing  Catholics,  violent  difputes  were  kindled  between  them,  which,  after 
much  conteft,  were  at  length  compromifed.    By  an  agreement  in  1597,  the  canton  was 

In  1 7 1 8  the  conftitution  of  the  Tockcnburg  was  fettled,  in  which  the  prerogatives  of  the  Abbot  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  were  precifely  afcertained.  Still,  however,  the  oppofite  pretentions  of  the  Abbot  and  the 
people  produced  occafional  difputes,  and  in  the  effervefcence  of  the  revolution  the  inhabitants  vied  with  the 
Bafilians,  and  the  borderers  of  the  lake  of  Zuric,  in  their  early  demands  of  emancipation.  They  rofe  in 
January,  paid  the  fum  of  14*500  florins,'  the  original  purchafe  money,  to  the  bailiff,  drove  him  from  the 
country,  planted  trees  of  liberty  in  different  parts  of  the  diflricl,  and  even  in  the  midft  of  the  abbey.  On 
the  31ft  January  the  Prince  Abbot  quitted  St.  Gallen,  aud  took  refuge  in  the  Brifeau. 

In  the  new  divifions  of  Switzerland,  the  dominions  of  the  Abbot  and  the  town  of  St.  Gallen  are  comprifed 
in  the  canton  of  Sends,  of  which  St.  Gallen  is  the  capital. 

The  people  fooo  found  the  difference  between  their  new  and  ancient  rulers ;-  for  in  the  month  of  fttay 
they  were  io  diflatisfied  with  their  government,  that  the  French  were  obliged  to  fend  troops  into  the  country 
to  quell  an  infurre&ion. 

vol.  v.  40  divided 
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divided  into  two  potions,  Rhodes  Exterior,  and  Rhodes  Interior  ;  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
the  former  fliould  be  appropriated  to  the  Proteftants,  and  the  hitter  to  the  Catholics. 
Accordingly  the  two  parties  feparated,  and  formed  two  republics  ;  their  government, 
police,  and  finances,  being  totally  independent  of  each  other.  Each  diftridt  fends  a>de- 
putytothe  general  diet;  the  whole  canton  however  has  but  one  vote,  an3  lofes  its 
luffrage  if  the  iwo  parties  are  not  unanimous.'  la  both  divifions  the  fovereign #power  is 
vefted  in  the  people  at  lar£e ;  every  male  who  is  paft  fixteen  having  a  vote  in  their  ge- 
neral aflembly,  held  yearly  for  the  creation  of  their  magiftrates  and  the  purpofes  of  le- 
giflation,  and  each  voter  is  obliged  to  appear  armed  on  that  particular  occafion.  The 
Landammanis  the  firft  magiilrate;  in  each  diflridt  there  are  two,  who  adminiftcr  the 
office  alternately,  and  are  confirmed  yearly.  They  have  each  a  council,  which  poifefles 
jurifdi&ion  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes,  has  the  care  of  the  police,  the  management  of 
the  finances,  and  the  general  adminiftration  of  affairs.  The  Landamman  regent  prefides ; 
and  the  other,  during  the  year  in  which  he  is  out  of  office,  is  banneret,  or  chief  of  the 
militia. 

The  Rhodes  Exterior  is  much  larger,  and  more  peopled  in  proportion  than  the  Interior  9 
and  the  Pro  tell  ants  are  in  general  more  commercial  and  induftrious  than  the  Catholics. 
The  Proteftants  arefuppofed  to  amount  to .  thirty- feven  thoufand ;  the  Catholics  to  twelve 
thoufand  :  an  extraordinary  number  in  fo  fmall  a  canton,  entirely  mountainous,  and  of 
which  a  great  part  confifts  of  barren  and  inacceffible  rocks.  *  But  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants  amply  compenfates  for  any  di  fad  vantages  of  foil :  for,  the  people  are  frugal 
and  laborious ;  their  property  is  fecured,  and  they  are  exempted  from  all  burdenfome 
and  arbitrary  taxes.  Thefe  circumftaijces,  joined  to  the  right  of  partaking  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  of  eleding  their  magiftrates,  infpire  therti  with  fuch  animated  fentiments  of 
their  own  importance  and  independence,  as  excite  the  mod  active  and  vigorous  induftry, 
and  thofe  neceffaries  to  which  this  induftry  is  not  fufficient,  are  abundantly  fupplied  by 
their  neighbours,  in  exchange  for  manufa&ures  and  other  articles  of  domeftic  com- 
merce. The  chief  part  of  the  habitable  country  confifts  of  rich  paftures,  and  of  courfe 
their  principal* exports  are  cattle  and  hides,  together  with  cheefe  and  butter.  Their 
manufactures  are  coarfe  callicots  and  muflins  in  great  quantities,  which  are  entirely  made 
in  the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cotton  is  fpun  with  the  common  wheel.  The 
web  is  bleached  at  home,  and  afterwards  fent,to  be  printed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neuchatel.  The  greateft  bieachery  I  faw  in  the  Alps  was  near  Appenzel,  which  ex- 
tended over  three  or  four  acres  of  ground.  Part  of  the  river  Skier  is  diverted  to  turn 
the  mill,  which  is  of  the  fimpleft  conftruQion.  A  large  wheel  on  the  outfide  works 
a  long  cylinder  within,  on  which  are  fixed  a  number  of  cogs  to  raife  the  hammers 
which  beat  the  webs.  In  the  fame  jjace  are  the  boilers  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
bufinefs. 

The  only  mills  for  fpinning  the  cottons  by  water  which  I  obferved  in  Switzerland, 
were  near  Neuchatel  and  Geneva  ;  but  greatly  inferior  in  fize  and  ingenuity  of  ma- 
chinery to  thofe  of  England.  - 

The  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  cotton  manufadtory  has- rendered  many  perfons  in  the 
Proteftant  diftridts  eafy  in  their  circumftances,  and  even  wealthy  ;  if  wealth  is  eftimated 
from  the  general  ftate  of  the  natives,  and  not  from  the  comparative  view  of  diftant  and 
greater  opulence  in  large  commercial  dries.  The  villages  of  Trogen  and  Undevil 
announce,  by  their  fuperior  neatnefs,  the  well-being  of  their  inhabitants. 

This  canton  contains  no  inclofed  towns,  but  only  two  or  three  open  burghs,  of  which 
Appenzel  is  the  largeft  in-the  Catholic,  Trogen,  Undevil,  and  Herifau  in  the  Proteftant 
diitridt,  and  a  few  villages  j   indeed  the  whole  country,  except  amongft  the  barren 
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rocks,  is  almoft  a  continued  village,  being  thickly  covered  with  excellent  cottages.'  Each 
cottage  has  its  little  territory,  or  a  field  Or  two  of  fine  pafture  ground,  which  are  fre- 
quently fkirted  with  trees.  The  mountains  are  for  the  nioft  part  beautifully  wooded  ; 
and  the  canton  is  fupplied  with  water  in  fuch  exuberance,  that  We  could  hardly  walk 
two  hundred  paces  without  feeing  a  fpring  bubble  from  the  ground,  pr  a  torrent  rufli 
down  the  fides  of  a  rock. 

In  our  way  to  Appenzel  we  entered  feveral  houfes,  which  were  all  built  of  wood; 
neatnefs  and  convenience  being  the  principal  obje£t  of  the  owners  :  fuch  a  remarkable 
cleanlinefs  prevailed  throughout,  as  afforded  a  pioft  ftriking  proof  of  the  general  atten- 
tion which  the  people  pay  to  that  effential  article.  A  continued  chain  of  thefe  cultiva- 
ted mountains,  richly  clothed  with  wood,  and  thickly  ftudded  with  hamlets,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  placed  by  the  genius  of  tafte  in  the  very  fpots  where  they  would  form 
the  moft  ft riking. effect,  exhibit  a  feries  of  landfcapes  inexpreffibly  pleafing  :  it  feemed 
as  if  they  belonged  to  independent  clans  ;  independent  but  focial,  uniting  for  the  £reat 
purpofes  of  legislation,  and  for  the  general  prefervation  of  their  liberties. 

Among  the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  original  fimplicity  of  the  paftoral  life  is 
fliU  preferved  ;  and  I  faw  feveral  venerable  figures  with  long  beards,  that  refembled 
the  pi&ures  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  The  natives  of  this  canton,  in  coriimon  with 
the  inhabitants  of  democracies,  poffds  a  natural  franknefs,  and  peculiar  tone  of  equality, 
which  arife  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  independence.  They  alfo  difplay  a  fund 
of  original  humoui*,  and  are  remarkable  for  great  quicknefs  of  repartee,  and  rude-fallies 
of  wit,  which  render  their  converfation  extremely  agreeable  and  interesting. 

In  our  way  to  Appenzel  we  paffed  through  Tuffen,  the  birth-place  of  Ulric  Gruben-  ' 
'man, •  whom  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  *  :  he  has  been  dead  fome  years,  but  his 
abilities  and  his  drill  in  practical  architecture  are,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  hereditary 
in  his  family.  We  enquired  for  one  of  the  fame  name,  who  was  either  his  brother  or 
his  nephew,  whom  we  found  at  the  alehoufe.  He  is  a  heavy,  coarfe-looking  man, 
dreffed  like  a  common  peafant,  has  a  quick  and  penetrating  eye,  and  great  readinefs  of 
converfation.  We  told  him  that  we  were  Englishmen,  who  were  making  the  tour  of 
Switzerland  ;  and  that  we  could  not  pafs  through  Tuffen  without  defiring  to  fee  a  man 
who  was  fo  much  celebrated  for  his  floll  in  architecture.  He  ftruck  his  bread,  and  re- 
plied in  German,  "  Here  you  fee  but  a  boor."  Upon  our  talking  with  him  about  the- 
*  bridge  of  Schaffhaufen,  in  the  building  of  which  he  was  employed,  he  affured  us,  that 
it  does  not  yell  upon  the  middle  pier,  but  is  in  reality  a  fmgle  arch.  Near  Appenzel 
we  obferved  an  old  man  with  venerable  white  hair  hanging  'over  his  fhoulders,  who 
looked  like  afubftantial  farmer  :  he  enquired  with  a  tone  of  authority,  but  with  perfect 
civility,  who  we  were,  and,  upon  our  afking  the  fame  queftion  refpedting  himfelf,  our 
guide  informed  us,  that  he  was  the  Landamman,  or  chief  of  the  republic.  Happy  peo- 
ple, the  nature  of  whofe  country,  and  the  conftitution  of  whofe  government  both 
equally  oppofe  the  ftrongeft  barrier  againft  the  introduction  of  luxury  ! 

Doctor  Girtanner,  of  St.  Gallen,  found  in  great  abundance,  on  the  top  of  the  Appen- 
zel mountains,  the  Draba  Pyrenaica  of  Linnaeus,  not  mentioned  by  Haller,  injiis  cata- 
logue of  of  the  Swifs  plants. 

Appenzel,  July  27.  Your,  &c. 

*  Sec  page  643. 
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LETTER  V.  —  Valley  of  the  Rhine,— The  Lake  and  Town  of  Wallenfladt. 

Salets,  July  27. 

WE  are  this  moment  arrived  at  the  village  of  Salets,  where  we  propofe  paffing  the 
night :  while  flipper  is  preparing,  I  will  continue  my  journal.  We  could  procure  but 
three  horfes  at  Appenzel,  and  as  one  of  them  was  appropriated  to  the  baggage,  I  pre- 
ferred walking.  After  having  traverfed  a  league  in  the  canton,  over  a  continued  range 
of  mountains,  enriched  with  beautiful  meadows,  and  dotted  with  cottages,  I  reached  its 
boundary ;  here  the  fcene  changed  into  a  wild  forefl  of  firs  and  pines,  without  the  lead 
appearance  of  any  habitation.  The  road  is  fcarcely  more  than  three  feet  broad,  and  is 
either  paved  with  large  uneven  pieces  of  rock,  or  formed  of  thick  flakes  laid  clofely  to- 
gether ;  but  as  the  ground  is  in  many  parts  fofter  than  in  others,  thefe  (lakes  in  fome 
.  places  fink  deeper,  and  form  a  fucceflion  of  uneven  fleps.  The  mountain  by  which  we 
defcended  into  the  plain  is  very  deep  ;  which  circumflance,  added  to  the  unevennefs  of 
the  flakes,  makes  the  afceht  and  defcent  exceedingly  difficult  for  horfes.  Thofe  who  are 
pleafed  with  an  uniform  view,  may  continue  in  the  plain ;  while  others,  who  delight  in 
the  grand  and  the  fublime,  and  are  flruck  with  the  wantonnefs  of  wild,  uncultivated  na- 
ture, will  prefer  this  road  to  the  fmoothefl  turnpike  in  Great  Britain. 

I  walked  flowly  on,  without  envying  my  companions  on  horfeback  j  for  I  could  fit 
down  upon  an  inviting  fpot,  climb  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  trace  a  torrent  by  its 
found.  I  defcended  at  length  into  the  Rheinthal9  or  Valley  of  the  Rhine j  the  mountains 
pf  -Tyrol*  which  yielded  neither  in  height  or  in  cragginefs  to  thofe  of  Appenzel,  rifing 
before  me.  And  here  I  found  a  remarkable  difference :  for  although  the  afcending 
and  defcending  was  a  work  of  fome  labour ;  yet  the  variety  of  the  fcenes  had  given  me 
n^_  fpirits,  and  I  was  net  fenfible  of  the  lead  fatigue.  But  in  the  plain,  notwithflanding 
the  fcenery  was  ftill  beautiful  and  pi&urefque,  I  faw  at  once  the  whole  way  ft  retching 
before  me,  and  had  no  room  for  frefh  expectations ;  I  was  not  therefore  drfpleafed  when 
I  arrived  at  Oberriede,  after  a  walk  of  about  twelve  miles,  my  coat  flung  upon  my 
fhoulder  like  a  peripatetic  by  profeflion.  Here  we  procured  a  narrow  cart j  in  which, 
the  roads  being  rough  and  ftoay,  you  will  readily  believe  we  were  not  much  at  our  eafe. 
The  evening  however  being  fine,  and  the  moon  exceedingly  bright,  our  journey  was 
not  altogether  difagreeable  5  as  it  led  us  through  a  delightful  country  abounding  in 
vines,,  fruit-trees,  flax,  and  paflui*age. 

The  Rheinthal  is  a  bailllage  belonging  to  Appenzel  and  the  eight  ancient  cantons, 
which  alternately  appoint  a  bailiff.  The  people  are  of  both  religions,  but  the  Prote- 
ftants  are  the  moft  numerous.     - 

Wallenjiadt,  July  28. 

We  quitted  Saiets  this  morning,  in  the  fame  cart  in  which  we  arrived*  and  it  would 
have  afforded  matter  of  fome  {peculation  to  obferve  how  we  contrived  to  arrange  our- 
felves,  our  fervants,  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  and  the  baggage,  in  fo  narrow  a  com- 
pafs :  indeed  we  were  fo  wedged  in  that,  after  we  had  fixed  ourfelves  in  our  feveral 
places,  it  was  almofl  irnpoffible  to  flir.  The  day  was  fultry,  the  road  bad,  and  the  cart 
went  barely  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  but  the  country  ftill  continued  fo  pic- 
turefque  and  mountainous,  and  our  attention  was  fo  entirely  engaged  with  the  perpetual 
variety  of  obje&s  prefented  to  our  view,  as  to  make  us  forget  the  inconveniences  of  our 
equipage,  and  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  weather.    From  Trivabach,  a  fmall  village  upon 
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the  Rhine,  we  walked  to  Sargans,  the  capital  of  a  bailliage  of  the  fame  name,  belonging 
to  the  eight  ancient  cantons. 

Let  me  here  remark,  that  in  Switzerland  there  are  two  forts  of  bailliages  :  the  one 
confiding  of  certain  dift  rifts,  into  which  all  the  ariftocratical  cantons  are  divided ;  and 
over  thefe  a  particular  officer,  called  a  bailiff,  is  appointed  by  government,  to  which  he 
is  accountable  for  his  adminiftration ;  the  other  fort  are  territories  belonging  to  two  or 
more  of  them,  who  by  turns  appoint  a  bailiff.  This  officer,  when  not  reft  rained  by  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  certain  diftriffcs,  has  the  care  of  the  police,  jurifdiftion  in  civil  and 
criminal  caufes  with  fome  limitations,  and  enjoys  a  ftated  revenue  arifing  in  different^ 
places  from  certain  duties  and  taxes.  In  cafe  of  exaftion  or  mal-adminiftration,  an  ap-  • 
peal  always  lies  -from  the  bailiff  to  the  cantons,  to  which  the  bailliage  belongs  ;  and  the 
place,  the  time,  and  the  members  who  receive  the  appeal,  are  regulated  with  the  utmoft 
exaftnefs.  With  refpeft  to  this  of  Sargans,  and  the  others  belonging  to  the  eight  an- 
cient cantons  conjointly  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  diet  held  annually  at  Frauen- 
field  in  Thurgau,  the  deputies  of  thefe  cantons  refolve  themfelves  into  a  fyndicate,  exa- 
mine the  accounts  of  the  public  revenues  as  delivered  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  refpeftive  dif- 
trifts,  and  receive  and  judge  all  appeals ;  in  fome  cafes  finally  :  but  in  the  more  im- 
portant caufes  an  appeal  lies  from  this  affembly  to  the  fuperlor  tribunal  of  each  canton. 

We  arrived  late  at  Wallenftadt,  a  town  incorporated  into  the  bailliage  of  Sargans* 
but  enjoying  feveral  diftinft  privileges  :  it  derives  its  exiftence  from  the  paffage  of  the 
merchahdife  tranfported  from  Germany  through  the  Grifons  to  Italy.  Thiscommuni-  ' 
cation  occafions  the  frequent  refort  of  Italian  merchants  ;  and  that  language  is  under* 
ftood  by  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Our  landlord  fpeaks  Italian,  and  has  been  very  accu- 
rate in  his  anfwers  to  my  queftions  relating  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  town,  its  dependance  upon  the  bailiff,  and  its  privileges.  Nor  is  this  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder :  for  the  innkeepers  in  Switzerland  are  moftly  burghers 9  and  are  fre* 
quently  members  of  the  fovereign  council ;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  govern- 
ments, the  Swifs  in  general  are  well  informed  of  their  particular  conftitutions.  I  have 
alfo  held  a  long-  converfation  with  a  native  of  Glarus,  who  has  furnifhed  me  witfc 
much  information  in  relation  to  that  canton,  which  we  purpofe  vifiting  to-morrow. 

We/en,  July  29. 

The  lake  of  Wallenftadt,  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  is  entirely 
bounded  by  high  mountains,  except  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  From  this  fituation  a  breeze 
generally  blows  from  thofe  two  quarters,  beginning  at  break  of  day,  and  continuing  for% 
fome  hours. ;  then  changes  from  weft  to  eaft  till  fun-fet :  this  breeze  is  very  convenient 
for  the  transportation  of  the  merchandife.  Sometimes,  however,  a  violent  north  wind 
rufhes  down  from  the  mountains,  and  renders  the  navigation  dangerous.  We  were 
affured  by  the  inhabitants,  and  by  the  watermen  who  rowed  us  from  Wallenftadt  to  this 
place,  that  the  breeze  above  mentioned  was  generally  conftant:  but  we  cannot  atteft  it 
from  our  own  experience,  as  we  fet  out  this  morning  about  eight,  and  the  wind  was 
direftly  contrary  the  whole  way,  blowing  from  weft  to  eaft.  The  weather,  it  is  true, 
was  heavy,  overcaft,  and  rainy,  which  might  caufe  perhaps  this  occafional  variation. 

The  fcenery  of  the  lake  is  uncommonly  wild  and  pifturefque,  and  affords  a  perpetual 
variety  of  beautiful  and  romantic  fcenes.  On  the  fide  of  Glarus,  the  mountains  which 
form  its  borders  are  chiefly  cultivated  ;  enriched  with  wood  or  fine  meadows,  and  ftud- 
ded  with  cottages,  churches,  and  fmall  villages ;  the  Alps  of  Glarus  rifing  behind,  their 
tops  covered  with  fnow.  On  the  other  fide,  for  the  moft  part,  the  rocks  are  grotefque* 
craggy,  inacceffible,  and  perpendicular :  but  here  and  there  a  few  cultivated  necks  of 
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land  are  Formed  at  the  very  edge  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  very  focks,  ex- 
hibiting a  beautiful  contraft  to  the  barrennefs  above  and  around  them.  Numberlefs 
water  falls,  occafioned  by  the  melting  of  thfe  fnows,  fall  down  the  fides  of  the  mountains 
from  a  very  confiderable  height,  and  with  an  almoft  inconceivable  variety ;  fome  feehiing  to 
glide  gently  in  circular  directions  \  others  forming  vaft  torrents,  and  rulhing  into  the  lake 
with  noife  and  violence  ;  all  changing  their  form  and  their  pofition  as  we  approached  or 
receded  from  them.  The  lake  is  exceedingly  clear,  deep,  and  cold,  and,  as  we  were 
igformed,  is  never  frozen. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  place,  being  a  fmall  village  fituated  almoft  upon 
the  point  where  the  Mat  iflues  from  the  lake  of  Wallenftadt :  that  little  river  is  joined 
by  the  Linth,  and  both  united  fall,  under  the  name  of  Limmat,  into  the  lake  of  Zuric. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VI.— The  Canton  o/Glarus. 

Glarus  f  July  29. 

THE  canton  of  Glarus  was  formerly  fubjeft  to  the  abbefs  of  the  convent  of  Seckin- 
guen  in  Suabia :  the  people,  however,  enjoyed  very  confiderable  privileges  and  a  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government,  under  the  adminiftration  of  a  mayor,  appointed  by  the 
abbefs,  but  chofen  among  the  inhabitants.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Emperor  Rodolph  I.  obtained  the  exclufive  adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  and 
not  long  afterwards  his  fon  Albert,  having  .purchafed  the  mayoralty,  which  had  gradually 
becoYne  hereditary,  re-united  in  his  perfon  the  whole  civil  and  judicial  authority.  Al- 
bert, and  his  immediate  defendants  the  Dukes  of  Auftria,  oppreffed  the  people,  and 
ruled  over  them  with  an  abfolute  fway.  In  1 350,  Schweitz,  affifted  by  Zuric,  Lucerne, 
Uri,  and  Underwalden,  expelled  the  Auftrians  from  the  canton  of  Glarus,  and  re-efta- 
blilhed  the  democracy.  Glarus  then  entered  into  a  perpetual  alliance  with  its  deliverers, 
and.  was  received  into  the.Helvetic  confederacy  with  fome  reftri&ions,  which  were  not 
aboliflied  until  1450.  At  that  time  it  was  the  fixth  canton,  but  is  now  the  I  a  ft  in  rank 
of  the  eight  ancient  cantons,  as  they  are  called ;  being  fo  dillinguifhed,  becaufe,  from 
the  acceffion  of  Zug  and  Bern  in  1352,  more  than  a  century  elapfed  before  a  new 
member  was  admitted.  Thefe  ancient  cantons  have  alfo  feveral  privileges  fuperior  to  the 
five  others ;  the  latter  having  fubmitted  to  fome  particular  reftri&ions,  upon  their  re- 
ception into  the  Helvetic  league. 

The  people  of  Glarus  enjoyed  their  liberties  unmolefted  till  1388,  when  the  Auftrians 
mide  an  irruption  into  the  canton,  with  a  force  fufficient,  as  they  arrogantly  thought, 
totally  to  fubdue  it,  pillaging  the  country,  and  maflacring  the  inhabitants.  It  was  then 
that  three  hundred  and  fifty  troops  of  Glarus,  aflifted  by  thirty  Switzers,  refilled  the 
whole  ftrength  of  the  Auftriari  army  :  the  former  were  ported  advantageoufly  upon  the 
*  mountains,  and  the  latter,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thoufand,  at  a  village  called  Naefels* 
In  this  fituation  the  Auftrians  began  the  attack;  but  were  foon  compelled  to  retreat 
with  great  precipitation,  by  a  fliower  of  ftones  poured  upon  them  from  the  heights  :  in 
this  moment  of  confufion  the  inhabitants  rufhed  down  upon  the  enemy  with  redoubled 
fury,  they  broke  their  ranks,  and,  after  an  immenfe  flaughter,  forced  the  remainder  to 
retire  from  the  canton.  Such  furprifing  vi&orifcs,  gained  by  a  handful  of  men  againft 
an  enemy  To  much  fuperior  in  number,  (inftances  of  which  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
hiftory  of  Switzerland,)  render  the  wonderful  combats  of  Marathon  and  Platsea,  when 
the  Greeks  repulfed  the  numerous  hofts  of  the  whole  Perfian  empire  perfe&ly  credible. 
The  fame  love  of  independence,  the  fame  dread  of  flavery,  and  the  fame  attachment  to 

their 
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their  .country,  animated  the  refpettive  nations  to  the  fame  deeds  of  heroifm :  in  both 
inftances  viftory  was  followed  by  the  fame  glorious  confequences ;  for  the  Svvifs,  as 
well  as  the  Greeks,  owe  the  rife  and  prefervation  of  their  liberties  to  that  magnanimous 
and  determined  valour,  which  prefers  death  to  life  under  the  fervile  domination  of  an 
arbitrary  defpot.  The  people  ftill  celebrate  the  anniverfary  of  this  vittory,  which  in- 
fured  their  independence,  afcd  I  faw  near  the  village  of  Naefels  feveral  (tones,  with  no  • 
other  infeription  than  1388;  an  inscription  which  no  more  requires  explanation  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  canton,  than  the  glorious  aera  of  1688  to  an  En^Iifliman. 

In  the  fixteenth  century  the  reformation  was  introduced  into  this  canton,  but  not  ex- 
clufively  :  both  religions  are  tolerated,  and  the  twofe&s  live  together  in  the  greateft 
harmony ;  an  union  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  confider  the  fatal  quarrels  that 
have  been  kindled  in  Switzerland  on  account  of  religious  tenets,  and  ttiat  in  Appenzel 
the  divifion  between  the  two  fefts  is  diftin&Iy  marked  by  their  inhabiting  different  dif- 
tri&s,  and  living  under  feparate  governments.  In  feveral  parts  of  this  canton,  the  Pro- 
tenants  and  Catholics  fucceflively  perform  fervice  in  the  fame  church  ;  and  all  the  offices 
of  date  are  amicably  adminiftered  by  the  two  parties.  During  the  prefent  and  preced- 
ing century,  the  Proteftants  have  increafed  confiderably  in  number ;  and  their  induftry, 
in  every  branch  of  commerce,  is  greatly  fuperior ;  an  evident  proof  how  much  the*te- 
*nets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  fetters  the  genius,  and  deprefs  the  powers  of  exertion. 

The  government  is  entirely  detpocrafical :  every  perfon  at  the  age  of  fixteen  has  a 
vote  in  the  Landfgemeind^  or  general  affembly,  which  is  annually  held  in  an  open  plaih. 
This  affembly  ratifies  new  laws,  lays  contributions,  enters  into  alliances,  declares  war, 
and  makes  peace.  The  Landampian  is  the  chief  of  the  republic,  and  is  chofen  alter- 
nately from  the  two  fedts  j  with  this  difference,  that  the  Proieftant  remains  three  years 
in  office,  the  Catholic  only  two.  The  manner  of  eledtion  is  as  follows  :  five  candidates 
chofen  by  the  people  draw  lots  for  the  charge.  The  other  great  officers  of  ftate,  and 
the  bailiffs,  are  taken  alfo  by  lot  from  a  certain  number  of  candidates  propofed  by  the 
people.  The  executive  power  is  vefted  in  the  council  of  regency,  compofed  of  forty- 
eight  Proteftants,  and  fifteen  Catholics :  each  feft  has  its  particular  court  of  juftice ; 
and  it  is  neceffary  that  in  all  law-fuits  between  two  perfons  of  different  religions,  the  per- 
fon having  the  carting  voice  among  the  five  or  nine  judges^  who  are  to  determine  the 
caufe,  fhould  be  of  the  fame  religion  as  the  defendant. 

.  Cattle,  cheefe,  and  butter,  conftitute  the  principal  commerce  of  the  canton.  The 
cattle  are  fed  in  fummer  upon  the  Alps :  it  is  computed  that  ten  thoufand  head  of  large 
cattle,  and  four  thoufand  (heep,are  paftured  during  that  feafon  upon  the  mountains  be- 
longing tojhe  canton.     The  inhabitants  alfo  manufatture  linen  and  muflins. 

Among  the  exports  a  confiderable  article  is  flate,  with  which  the  canton  abounds. 
The  principal  quarry  is  in  the  valley  of  Sernft,  where  large  flates  are  dug  up  that  ferve 
for  tables.  Thefe  quarries,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  David  Pennant,  once  furniftied 
Great  Britain  with  flates  for  writing,  or  accomptants*  flates ;  but  this  trade  is  entirely 
loft.  Of  late  they  have  been  prepared  from  the  great  flate  quarries  in  Caernarvonfhire, 
the  property  of  Lord  Penryn,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  "bids  fair  tp  extend  this  article  of 
commerce  over  mod  part  of  Europe. 

July  y>* 

I  am  juft  returned  to  Glarus,  after  having  made  an  excurfion  towards  the  extremity 

of  the  canton  :  it  is  entirely  enclofed  by  the  Alps,  except  towards  the  north  ;  and  there 

fe  no  other  entrance  but  through  this  opening,  which  lies  between  the  lake  of  Wallen- 

ftadt  and  the  mountains  feparating.  this  canton  from  that  of  Schweitz.    Paffengers  in. 

deed 
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deed  may  in  fummer  traverfe  thefe  Alps  to  the  Grifons  on  one  fide,  and  to  Uri  on  the 
other ;  but  thefe  paths  are  in  winter  abfolutely  impra&icable.  At  the  entrance  above- 
mentioned  the  canton  reaches,  from  the  banks  of  the  Linth  to  the  fartheft  extremity  of 
its  Alps,  about  thirty  miles ;  forming  a  valley,  which  becomes  narrower  as  you  advance, 
and  is  fcarcely  more  than  a  mufket-fhot  in  breadth  at  the  burgh  of  Glarus.  It  after- 
wards opens  by  degrees,  andabout  a  league  from  the  lad-mentioned  burgh,  is  divided 
%  by  the  Freyberg  mountains :  at  the  point  of  this  divifion  the  two  rivers,  Linth  and 
Sernft,  unite. 

/    We  continued  through  the  largeft  of  thefe  vallies,  which,  though  very  narrow,  is  ex- 
ceedingly populous.     You  have  been  at  Matlock  in  Derbyftrire,  and  I  remember  your 
admiration  of  its  beautiful  and  romantic  fituation  :  the  fcenery  of  this  valley  is  of  the 
name*  cad,  but  infinitely  more  pitturefque,  more  wild,  more  varied,  and  more  fublime. 
^  *,The  Linth  is  much  broader  and  more  rapid  than  the  Perwent,  and  the  hillocks  of  the 
JPeak  are  mere  mole-hills  to  the  Alps  of  Glarus.     Thefe  (tupendous  chains  of  rocks  are 
•abfolutely  perpendicular,  approach  one  another  fo  near,  and  are  fo  high,  that  the  fun  may 
'be  faid  to  fet,  even  in  fummer,  at  four  in  the  afternoon.     On  -each  fide  are  numbers  of 
/thefe  water-falls  we  fo  much  admired  during  our  paflage  over  the  lake  of  Wallen- 
;  ftadt ;  one  in  particular  near  the  village  of  Ruti,  foamed  down  the  fteep  fides  of  a  moun- 
tain', from  the  midft  of  a  hanging  grove  of  trees.   I  was  fo  captivated  with  thefe  enchant- 
ing fcenes,  that  I  could  not  help  flopping  every  moment  to  admire  them :  our  guide,  not 
conceiving  it  poflible  that  thefe  delays  could  be  owing  to  any  other  caufe  than  the  lazi- 

{  jiefs  of  my  horfe,  never  failed  to  flrike  the  poor  bead,  and  continually  awakened  me  out 
of  my  rapturous  contemplations ;  it  was  fome  time  before  I  could  make  him  compre- 
hend th&t  I  (lopped  by  choice,  and  wifhed  to  continue  my  own  ppce.     After  having 

i   rode  about  ten  miles,  we  quitted  our  horfes  and  walked.     Near  Leu  gel  bach,  a  confi- 

;  derable  rivulet  is  formed  by  two  dreams  burding  from  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  which  after  a  few  paces  unite  and  fall  into  the  Linth  :  befide  thefe  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  feveral  fma Her  fp rings,  and  numberlefs  little  fountains,  gufli  from  the 
rock.  The  clearnefs  of  the  dreams ;  their  rapidity  and  murmuring  found ;  the  trees 
that  hang  over  the  point  from  whence  they  iflue ;  the  rude  rocks  above ;  the  rich  mea- 
,  dows  and  fcattered  hamlets ;  all  together  form  an  aflemblage  of  the  mod  lively  and 
pleafing  objects  that  ever  compofed  a  beautiful  landfcape. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  David  Pennant,  that  falmorts  force  their  way  annually  from 
the  fea  as  high  as  this  river,  to  depofit  their  fpawn.  Their  progrefs  is  up  the  Rhine, 
and  out  of  that  noble  river  up  the  Aar,  and  through  the  lake  of  Zuric  into  the  Linth, 
a  courfe  of  many  hundred  miles.  They  are  taken  in  thefe  didant  parts  in  September 
and  O&ober,  and  about  the  fize'of  feventeen  or  twenty  pounds  weight. 

We  eroded  the  Linth  feveral  times,  which  ruflies  with  all  the  violence  of  a  torrent, 
and  came  at  length  to  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  where  the  valley  ended  :  on  our 
right  hand  a  fall  more  confiderable  than  any  we  had  yet  feen,  tumbling  perpendicularly 
over  a  bare  rock  in  a  large  body  of  water  ;  the  Alps  on  each  fide  crowned  with  inac- 
ceffible  forefts,  and  covered  with  everlading  fnow ;  before  us  a  pyramidical  mountain, 
bare  and  craggy ;  and  the  glaciers  of  Glarus  clofing  the  view.  Here  the  valley  and 
the  habitable  part  of  the  canton  terminate.  We  then  quitted  the  plain,  and  afcending 
through  a  wild  fored  of  beech  and  pines,  continued  more  than  an  hour  mounting  a 
very  deep  and  rugged  path,  till  we  came  to  the  Panten-Bruck,  a  bridge  over  the  cata- 
rad  that  forms  the  Linth,  which  is  here  called  the  Sand-Bach  :  it  roars  from  the  glacier 
down  the  deep  mountain  in  one  unbroken  fall,  and,  a  little  way  before  its  arrival 
under  the  bridge,  works  itfelf  a  Subterraneous  paflage  though  the  rock,  where  it  is 

«  loft 
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loft  only  to  appear  again  with  increafed  violence  and  precipitation.  The  bridge  is  a 
(ingle  arch  of  (tone,  of  about  feventy  feet  in  length,  thrownover  a  precipice  of  above 
t  three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  ferves  as  a  communication  with  the  upper  Alps,  and  is 
*  the  paflage  for  the  cattle  which  are  fed  there  during  the  fummer  months ;  on  the  other 
'  fide  fome  goats  came  jumping  around  us,  and  feemed  to  welcome  us  to  their  dreary 
habitations.  Thefe  mountains  are  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  rare  plants,  which 
made  me  regret,  that  I  had  not  purfued  my  botanical  ftudies.  As  I  leaned  upon  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  looked  down  into  the  chafm  beneath,  my  head  almoft  turned 
giddy  with  the  height.  The  rock,  down  which  the  Sand-bach  drives,  is  compofed  of 
flate.  After  we  had  continued  fome  time  admiring  the  fublime  horror  of  the  fcenery, 
we  defcended  into  the  valley,  and  made  a  hearty  meal  upon  fome  excellent  bread,  honey, 
butter,  and  -milk,  which  a  neighbouring  cottage  fuppHed.  As  the  canton  almoft  en- 
tirely confifts  of  rich  meadows,  the  milk  and  butter  are  delicious,  and  the  honey  of 
thefe  mountainous  countries  is  mod  exquifite.  Nothing  delights  me  fo  much  as  the 
infide  of  a  Swifs  cottage :  all  thofe  I  have  hitherto  vifited,  convey  a  little  image  of  clean- 
linefs,  eafe,  and  Simplicity j  and  mult  ftrongly  imprefs  upon  the  obferver  a,  molt  pleat 
ing  conviction  of  the  peafant's  happinefs. 

If  I  had  never  feen  thefe  little  democratical  ftates,  I  could  have  formed  no  idea  of 
the  general  equality  and  indiftin&ion  that  prevails  among  the  inhabitants.  All  the 
homes,  like  thofe  of  Appenzel,  are  built  of  wood ;  large,  folid,  and  compact,  with 
great  penthoufe  roofs  that  hang  very  low,  and  extend  beyond  the  area  of  the  founda- 
tion. This  peculiar  ftru&ure  is  of  .ufe  to  keep  off  the  fnow;  and,  from  its  Angu- 
larity, accords  furprifingly  with  the  beautiful  wildnefs  of  the  country.  The  houfes  of 
the  richer  inhabitants  in  the  principal  burghs,  are  of  the  fame  materials :  the  only 
difference  confifts  in  their  being  larger. 

The  police  is  well  regulated  throughout  Switzerland,  and  even  in  thefe  democratical 
ftates  liberty  does  not  often  degenerate  into  licentioufnefs  ;  we  may  except,  perhaps, 
the  day  of  their  general  affemblies,  when  it  is  impoffible  to  prevent  fome  degree  of 
confufion  in  a  meeting,  where  there  is  fcarcely  any  diftin&ion  of  perfons;  and  where 
every  peafant  confiders  himfelf  as  equal  to  the  firfl  magiftrate. 

Our  hod  is  an  open-hearted,  honeft  Swifs :  he  brings  his  pint  of  wine,  fits  down  to 
tablfe  with  us,  and  chats  without  the  le&ft  ceremony.  There  is  a  certain  forwardnefs  of 
this  kind  which  is  infupportable,  when  it  apparently  is  the  effect  of  impertinent  curiofity, 
or  fawning  officioufnefs ;  but  the  prefent  inftance  of  frank  familiarity,  arifing  from  a 
mind  confcious  of  its  natural  equality,  and  unconftrained  by  arbitrary  dift  in&ions, ,  is 
highly  pleafing ;  as  the  fimple  demeanour  of  unfophifticated  nature  is  far  preferable  to 
the  falfe  refinements  of  artificial  manners.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VII.— The  Abbty  if  &nf%dtin*—Rapptrfc}myl. ] 

*   Einfidlin,  July  31. 

*  WE  could  not  pafs  through  this  part  of  the  country,  without  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  Einfidlin,  and  paying  our  refpedts  to  this  celebrated  fhrine :  an  obje£t  of  much 
devotion  among  the  Catholics.  Einfidlin,  or  Notre  Dame  des  Hermites  is  a  rich  and 
magnificent  abbey  of  Benedidtines  in  the  canton  of  Schewitz,  which  pwes  its  celebrity 
to  the  miraculous  image,  &s  it  is  called,  of  theiVirgin  Maty.  The  ridiculous  tales  they 
relate  of  the  origin  and  aggrandizement  of  this  abbey,  are  fo  many  melancholy  inftances 
of  the  credulity  of  the  darker  ages :  that  they  are  ftill  believed  in  the  prefent  enlightened 
vol.  v.  4  p  century, 
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century,  muft  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  habitual  prejudice;  and  at  die  fame  time 
proves,  how  difficult  it  is  for  thp  human  mind  to  (hake  off  thofe  fuperftitious  errors, 
which  it  has  early  imbibed  under  the  name  of  religion. 

In  the  ninth  century  a  certain  hermit  called  Meinrad,  was  the  firft  who  retired  to  this  * 
place,  where  he  built  a  chapel,  and  was  affaflinated  by  robbers.  rBut  (hall  I  Ml  you, 
or  (what  is  more  to  the  purpofe)  will  you.  believe  me  if  I  tell  you,  that  this  murder 
""  was  difcovered  by  two  crows,  who  followed  the  aflaffins  to  Zuric,  where  they  were 
feized  and  executed  ?  Soon  after,  the  dead  body  of  St.  Meinrad  of  courfe  works  mi* 
racles ;  and  all  the  world  pilgrimifes  to  his  bones.  The  fan&ity  of  this  place  being 
thus  eftab lifted,  feme  one  (for  whether  it  were  St.  Benno  or  St.  Eberhard,  or  what 
other  faint  I  cannot  precifely  determine,)  conftru&ed  another  chapel,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  and  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  the  abbey ;  having  bequeathed  for  that 
purpofe  his  whole  fortune :  and  the  pious  fund  was  {ban  confiderably  augmented  by 
fubfequent  donations.  Shall  I  tell  you  alio,  that  in  948,  Conrad,  bifho'p  of  Conftance, 
as  he  was  going  to  confecrate  the  chapel,  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  affuring  him,  that 
God  himfelf  had  confecrated  it  i  Whatever  was  its  origin,  and  whoever  was  its 
founder,  crouds  of  pilgrims  refort  hither  from  all  quarters  to  adore  the  Virgin,  and  to 
•  prefent  their  offerings :  and  it  is  computed,  that  upon  the  mod  moderate  calculation, 
their  number  amounts  yearly  to  1 00,000.  The  circumjacent  country  was  formerly  a 
continued  foreft,  which  fince  the  ereftion  of  the  abbey  has  been  gradually  converted 
into  rich  paftures  and  beautiful  meaddws :  and  this  is  a  miracle  which  the  Virgin,  in  a  ' 
certain  fenfe,  may  be  truly'faid  to  have  performed. 

.  Aug*/*  '• 
1  have  juft  been  vifiting  the  abbey,  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  her  immenfe  trea- 
fares.  The  church  of  the  abbey  is  a  large  and  magnificent  building,  but  exhibits  a 
remarkable  fpecimen  of  falfe  tyfte,  being  loaded  with  bad  paintings,  and  fuperfluous* 
ornaments.  In  the  aide  not  far  from  the  entrance,  is  a  fmali  and  elegant  marble  chapel  of 
the  Corinthian  order :  this  is  the  celebrated  fhrine  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  the  pilgrims 
refort.    On  the  outfide  an  angel  fupports  the  following  infcription : 

Hie  eft  plena  rmtflio  peccatorum  omnium  a  culpa  etpand* 

Over  the  door  is  a  plate  of  filver  with  five  holes,  into  which  I  faw  feveral  perfons 
thrufting  their  fingers,  and  praying  at  the  fame  time  with  great  fervour :  upon  inquiry 
1  found,  that  the  credulous  people  believed  thefe  holes  to  be  the  marks  of  God's  fingers, 
in  the  infide  of  this  chapel  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  vies  with  the  Lady  of  Lo- 
retto  in  beauty  of  countenance ;  her  wee,  as  well  as  that  of  the  child  /he  holds  in  hep 
~>  arms,  being  black.     She  is  richly  apparelled,  and  changes  her  garment  every  week  j- 

her  wardrobe  confiding  of  fifty-two  different  fuits. 

The  riches  of  the  treafury  are  immenfe ;  containing  numberlefs  offerings  of  gold,. 
.  *  filver,  and  precious  ftones,  arranged  in  the  mo  ft  ridiculous  manner ;  fkulls  and  bones 
fumptuoufly  ornamented ;  whole  fkeletons  of  faints  in  mafquerade,  and  ladies  with  ruf- 
fles, fly-caps,  and  fplendid  apparel  as  if  dreffed  for  a  ball.  What  a  wretched  infult 
upon  poor  human  nature !  I  could  not  help  confidering  them  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
indignation,  as  the  offerings  of  ignorance  before  the  fhrine  of  bigotry  and  fuperftition. 
The  miracles  which  the  Virgin  has  wrought  ia  this  country  are  infinite,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  numerous  figures  of  ears,  eyes,  legs,  arms,  heads,  &c.  reprefented 
by  thofe,  who  fancied  themfelves  refpedtively  cured  in  thofe  feveral  members,  by  the 
power  of  this  wonder-working  image. 

6  I  was 
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I  was  glad,  however,  to  find  in  the  midft  of  this  fuperftitious  trumpery,  a  good 
library,  which  contained  fome  fine  editions  of  the  daffies. 

Iti  this  place  there  is  a  confiderable  traffic  in  rofaries,  crofles,  and  little  images;  and 
there  are  rows  of  (hops,  where  nothing  is  to  be  purchafed  but  thefe  neceffary  appen- 
dages of  the  Rotnaft  CathoKc  religion :  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  fair.  There  is 
aFfo  a  room  in  the  abbey,  where  the  fatne  kind  of  merchandize  is  expofed  to  fale ;  and 
one  of  the  friars  attends  to  receive  your  money,  and  very  gravely  aflures  you,  that 
the  feveral  articles  have  touched  the  facred  image.  Among  other  curiofities  of  this 
kind,  I  purchafed  two  ribbands,  for  two  pencd  each,  with  the  following  infeription 
.  upon  them :  Ce  Ruban  entier,  eft  la  longueur  ;  jufqu'au  trait  eft  repaijfeur,  de  hmagt 
de  Notre  Dame  des  Hetmites\  B  a  ttmebS  P image  miraclueufe. 

This  abbey  is  very  rich,  and  has  confiderable  revenues'  in  the  canton  of  Zuric» 
The  abbot,  who  is  titular  prince  of  the  German  empire,  is  ele&ed  by  fixty  Benedic- 
tines, that  form  the  chapter*. 

Aa  I  walked  to-  this  celebrated  convent,  I  found  the  whole  way  furniflied  with  flails, 

S-ovided  with  cakes,  whey,  and  other  refrefhments  for  the  numerous  pilgrims  then  o& 
eir  road.    I  faw  feveral  hundreds,  in  groups  of  different  numbers.    Some  confifted 
6f  a  whole  parifh,  attended  by  their  fpiritual  pallor.     More  than  once  I  obferved  fome 

.  grievous  (inner  driven  from  the  flock,  and  walking  at  a  diftance  counting  his  beads, 
bare-footed  ?nd  bare-headed,  doing  full  penance  for  his  crimes.  I  alfo  faw  feveral 
bevies  of  merry  damfels,  who  feemed  to  enjoy  the  pilgrimage  as  much  as  Welfh  lafles 
relifh  a  wake.    They  often  turned  into  the  little  chapels  which  lay  open  on  the  way, 

-  and  wantonly  fprinkled  each  other  with  holy  water* 
'    This  day's  journey  reminded  me  of  Chaucer's  Tales,  in  which. he  exaftly  defcribes 
this  pilgrimage,  in  his  account  of  that  to  the  flirine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury ; 

From  every  place  the  pious  ramblers  ftrey,       ' 
*  Bat  moil  10  good  Einfidlin  bend  their  vt*y ; 
There  at  the  martyr's  urine,  a  cure  they  find 
For  each  fide  body,  and  each  lovc-fick  mind. 

Rafper/cfavyJ,  Auguft  2. 
The  evening,  yefterday,  being  fine  and  cdbl,  I  Walked  from  Einfidlin  to  this  place* 
After  we  had  afcended  about  three  miles,  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Zuric,  and  of  the  ad- 
jacent country,  opened  upon  us  at  once.  The  profpeft  was  extenfive  and  beautiful: 
the  folemn  ftillnefs  of  the  eventag,  the  ckltanefs  of  the  lake,  and  the  tints  of  the  fetting 
fun,  which  glowed  around  the  horizon,  very  much  improved  its  charms.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  lake  the  moon  began  to  rife  J  and,  throwing  its  beams  acrofs  the  water, 
formed  another  fcene,  more  mild  indeed,  but  not  lefs  affefting.  We  then  crofled  the 
bridge  of  Rapperfchwyl,  built  over  the  narrowed  part  of  the  lake :  it  meafured  near 
1700  paces.    The  town  is  pleafantly  fituated  upon  a  neck  of  land  or  promontory.    It 

'  •  On  the  2d  of  May  1798,  a  French  column,  under  the  command  of  General  Trefinet*  after  defeating 
the  Swifs  peafants  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Zuric,  and  pillaging  and  burning  feveral  villages,  arrived 
at  Einfidlin.  They  found  the  abbey  defcrted  by  ali^he  monks  except  one,  and  ftnpped  of  all  its  treafures. 
The  image  of  the  Virgin  was  fent  to  Paris  as  a  companion  to  that  of  Loretto,  and  General  Schawembourg 
ordered  the  abbey  to  be  inftantly  demolifhed  in  his  prefence.     Plants,  p.  442. 

The  demolition  of  this  building  was  announced  to  the  new  Helvetic  diet  afTembled  at  Arau,  and  is  thus 
recorded  is  the  new  annals  of  Swhaerland : 

.  "  Citiaen  Haaa  informed  the  Afiembly,  that  General  Schawembourg  had  refolved  to  deflroy  the  con- 
vent of  Einfidlin,  and  to  preferve  only  fuch  buildings  as  were  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  a- 
that  no  vdtige  of  that  den  of  fariaticiun  and  fuperftuion  mould  remain,"    Momttur,  $  frairial,  PAn  6. 

4  p  a  formerly 
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formerly  threw  itfelf  under  the  prote&iijn  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  and  Glarus, 
with  a  referveof  all  its  privileges :  but  thefe  cantons,  fliamefully  oppreffing  the  inhabi- 
tants, ahd  encroaching  upon  their  liberties,  Zuric  and  Bern,  took  poffeffion  of  the  town 
in  1712,  and  reftored  its  antient  immunities.  From  that  period  Rapperfchwyl  has 
continued  under  the  prote&ion  of  Zuric,  Bern,  and  Glarus ;  the  latter  having  pre- 
ferved  its  right  by  its  neutrality.  By  this  treaty  the  town  having  recovered  its  former 
prerogatives,  the  inhabitants,  in  teftimony  of  their  gratitude,  placed  the  following  in- 
scription over  the  gates  :Amicis  Tutoribus  floret  libertas. 

This  fmall  republic  is  governed  by  a  great  and  little  council,  confifling  of  forty-eight 
members.  The  town  contains  two  hundred  burghers,  and  about  a  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants, all  Catholics.  Its  territory  is  about  a  league  in  circumference,  and  comprehends 
three  parifhes.    Yours,  &c. 

1 

LETTER  VIII.— Town  and  Canton  of  Zuric. 

Zuric,  Auguji  3. 

YESTERDAY  we  dined  luxurioufly  with  the  Capuchin  friars  at  Rapperfchwyl* 
who  feldom  treat  their  guefts  in  fo  fumptuous  a  manner.  It  was  one  of  their  great 
feaft-days ;  and  they  regaled  us  with  every  variety  of  fifti,  with  which  the  lake  and  the 
neighbouring  rivers  abound.  The  convent  (lands  upon  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
commands  an  agreeable  profpeft :  the  library  is  by  far  the  pleafanteft  apartment,  though 
not  the  mod  frequented.  The  cells  of  the  monks  are  fmall,  and  yet  not  inconvenient ; 
but  cleanlinefs  does  not  feeiu  to  conftitute  any  part  of  their  moral  or  religious  obfer- 
vances. '  Indeed  the  very  habit  of  the  order  is  ill  calculated  for  that  purpofe,  as  they^ 
wear  no  fhirt  or  (lockings,  and  are  clothed  in  a  coarfe  kind  of  brown  drugget  robe,  which 
trails  upon  the  ground.  Strange  idea  pi  fan&ity !  as  if  dirt  could  be  acceptable  to  the 
Deity.  I  reflected  with  particular  fatisfa&ion, .  that  I  was  not  born  a  member  of  the 
Roman.  Catholic  church ;  as  perhaps  the  cpmmands  of  a  parent,  a  fudden  difappoinu 
ment,  or  a  momentary  fit  of  enthufiafm,  might  have  fent  me  to  .a  convent  of  Capu- 
chins, and  h&ve  wedded  me  to  dirt  and  fuperllition  for  life. 

•  After  dinner  we  took' leave  of  our  hofts,  and  departed  for  Zuric  by  water:  the 
lake  is  near  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  This  body  of  water  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  not  near  fo  large  as  that  of  Conftance ;  but  the  borders  are  (ludde & 
more  thickly  with  villages  and  towns.  The  adjacent  country  is  finely  cultivated  and 
well  peopled  ;  and  the  fouthern  part  of  the  lake  appears  bounded  with  the  high  ftupen- 
dous  mountains  of  Schewitz  and  Glarus :  the  fcenery  is  pi&urefque,  lively,  and 
diverfified. 

Zuric  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  and  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Frederick  II* 
very  confiderable  privileges;  which  were  acknowledged  and  augmented  by  feveral  of 
his  fucceffors.  .  The  civil  war  between  the  magiflrates  and  the  people,  in  1335,  nearly 
reduced  the  city  to  ruins;  but  the  former  being  banilhed,  the  citizens,  in.  1337,  efta- 
bliflied  a  new  form  of  government,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia. The  exiles,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  were  at  length  re-admitted ;  but,, 
engaging  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  citizens,  were  difcovered  and  put  to  death.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  execution,  the  nobles  in  the  neighbourhood  took  up  arms ;  and  Zuric, 
after  having  ineffectually  applied  for  aTfiftanc^  to  the  Emperor  Charles^IV.,  formed  aft 
alliance  with  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
ef  their  confederacy.    This  event  happened  in  the  year  1351.    The  four  cantons. 

yielded 
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yielded  the  pre-eminence  to  Zuric :  a  privilege  it  enjdys  at  prefent ;  being  the 
fir  ft  canton  in  rank,  and  the  mod  confiderable  in  extent  "both  of  territory  and  power 
next  to  Bern.  In  the  fame  year  Zuric  was  aflifted  by  the  four  cantons  againft  Albert 
Duke  of  Auftria,  who  befieged  the  town,  and  was  repulfed  with  great  lofs. 

Zuric  was  the  firft  town  in  Switzerland,  that  feparated  from  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
being  converted  by  the  arguments  of  Zuingle.  Of  all  the  reformers  (the,  mild  and 
elegant  Melanfthon  alone  excepted,)  Zuingle  feems  to  merit  peculiar  efteem:  he  pof- 
feffed,  to  a  great  degree,  that  fpirit  of  meeknefs,  moderation,  and  charity,  which  are 
the  charafteriftics  of  true  Chriftianity ;  and  amid  ail  the  difputes  between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  reformed  churches,  was  a  conftant  advocate  for  peace  and  reconciliation.  He 
was  perfeftly  free  from  harrow  bigotry  which  makes  ito  diftin&ion  between  points  of 
the  merefl  indifference,  and  objedts  of  the  greateft  importance ;  as  from  overbearing 
pride,  which,,  while  it  violently  condemns  the  opinions  of  others,  aflumes  infallibility 
with  refpeft  to  its  own.  In  a  word,  it  was  his  opinion,  that,  provided  Chriftians  agree 
in  the  mod  eflential  articles ;  they  ought  meekly  to  bear  with  any  difference  upon  fubje&s 
lefs  uncontrovertible,  and  which  do  not  influence  morals. 

.  Ulric  Zuingle  was  born  Jan.  i ,  1 484,  at  Wildhaufen,  a  fmall  village  in  the  Tockenburgh ; 
and,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  appointedminifter  of  Glarus.  Even  before  the 
publication  of  the  fale  of  indulgences  by  Leo  X.,  which  was  the  more  immediate  caufe 

.  of  the  reformation,  Zuingle  expofed  at  Glarus  feveral  fuperftitions  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  gained  additional  credit,  by  preaching  at  Einfidlin  againft  vows,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  offerings.  After  the  publication  of  the  fale  of  indulgences,  while  Luther 
was  undermining  the  fabric  of  papal  authority  in  Germany,  Zuingle  was  no  lefs  fuo 
cefsful  in  Switzerland.  By  his  zeal  and  intrepidity,  and  by  the  irrefiflible  force  of 
truth,  he  gained  fo  many  converts  at  Zuric,  (where  he  had  been  invited  to  preach,), 
that  in  1524  the  magiftrates  abolifhed  the  mafs,  and  other  Catholic  ceremonies,  an<i 
introduced  the  reformed  religion.  Zuingle  had  taken  fuch  wife  precautions,  ,aad  a£ted 
with  fuch  extreme  moderation,  that  the  difputes  between  the  two  fetts  were  carried 

-  on  with  more  temper  than  is  ufual  in  religious  controverfies.  The  change  which  had 
been  fome  time  in  agitation,  wis  finally  determined  by%  a  plurality  of  voices  in  the  fove* 
reign  council,  and  the  people  readily  and  cheerfully  obeyed  the  decifion  of  their  magif- 
trates. The  example  of  Zuric  was  foon  followed  by  Bern,  Schaffhaufen*  Bafle,  with 
partof  Glarus  and  Appenzel;  the  othercantons  continuing  to  adhere  totjje  religion  of  their  - 
anceftors.  From  this  period  the  two  perfuafions  have  been  eftablifhed  in  Switzerland  ^ 
but  that  harmony,  which  had  hithertofubfifted  between  the  cantons, has^beenoccafionally 
interrupted.  In  1 53 1 ,  religious  difpute&broke  out  with  fo  much  violence  and  animofity^ 
as  to  occafion  a  civil  war ;  in  which  the  Proteflants  were  defeated,  and  Zuingle  toft  his 
life,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  battle  of  Cappel  *.  Since  that  period 
two  other  religious  wars  have  been  'kindled  j  one  in  16^6,  in  which  the  Catholic^ 
gained  the  advantage;  and  the  other  in  1712,  when  the  Protectants  proved  victorious*. 
The  peace  of  Arau,  which  terminated  thefe  unhappy  difputes,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped>{ 
finally  compofed  all  religious  anitnofities.  By  that  treaty*  which  may  be  confidered. 
a%&  code  of  toleration  among  the  S-wifs ;  the  treatment  of  the  Protectants  and  Catho* 

lies  in  the  common  bailliages  is  regulated.    The  firft  article  ftipulates,  that  in  all  the. 

« 

#  It  has  been  tirged  againft  Zuingle,  as  a  proof  of  his  perfecting  principles,  that  he  was  perfonalrjr 

engaged  in  thiawac  againft  the  Catholics.     To  this  it  maybe  anfwered*   that  he  had  h  fed- every  argu- 

'ment  in  his  power  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties;  that  he  even  openly  arraigned  the  impatient  and^ 

turbulent  ztal  of  his  ftllow<-citizens ;  that  lie  acted  ii>  obedience  to  one  of  the  fundamental  laws-  of  the  re-i 

public  2  and  th&t  he  accomjajiied  the  army  by  the  exgrefs  command  of  the  magiftrates. 

"    jyrovio$e& 
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provinces,  which  are  fubjefl:  to  cantons  of  different  religion,  there  (hall  be  a  perfeft 
equality  between  the  two  fe&s,  and  that  they  (hail  both  enjoy  the  fame  privileges :  to 
which  is  added  an  exprefs  prohibitioh  to  eacn  party,  not  to  ufe  any  terms  of  raillery 
or  contempt,  in  (peaking  of  their  refpe&ive  modes  of  worflrip. 

The  canton  of  Zuric  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  and  excellent  paflure.  The  propor- 
tion  of  grain  to  the  other  productions  of  the  earth,  will  appear  from  the  following 
calculation.  There  are  217,424!  acres  in  tillage,  14,466  in  vines,  94,553  in  meadows, 
42,549  in  pafturage,  and  103,778  in  foreft. 

As  fufficient  corn  is  not  produced  for  the  interior  confumption,  the  deficiency  is 
chiefly  fupplied  from  Suabia ;  and,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity  of  this  material  article,  a  pub- 
lic granary  is  maintained  at  the  expence  of  government.  The  grain  is  retailed  at  the 
.common  price ;  but,  in  feafons  of  fcarcity,  is  fold  confidently  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
purchafed  at  the  market.  The  good  effcfts  of  this  edablifhment  appeared  at  the  dearth 
in  177 1 ;  when,  on  account  of  the  dearnefs.of  corn,  a  pound  of  bread  was  fold  for 
ten  pence,  the  fame  quantity  was  delivered  by  government  for  four  pence.  The  wine 
made  in  the  canton  forms  an  inconfiderable  objeft  of  foreign  commerce ;  the  greateft 
.part being  confumed  in  the  country..  In  1779  were  exported  10,029  caiks>  each  con* 
tabling  180  bottles;  in  1780,  24,568,  and  in  1781,  11,354. 

The  canton  contained,  in  1784,  174,572  fouls,  including  10,500  in  the  capital* 
This  large  population,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  canton,  is  owing  to  the  trade 
of  Zuric ;  as  at  lead  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  derive  their  livelihood  by  (pinning 
thread  and  (ilk,  and  making  linen  for  the  manufactures  of  the  town, 
v  The  fovereign  power  reticles  exclusively  in  the  burgeffes  of  the  town,  confiding  of 
about  two  thoufand. 

Here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  a  narrow  fpirit  of  policy  reigns  throughout  mod  of 
the  dates  in  Switzerland ;  as  they  feldom  confer  the  burgherfliip.  This  rule,  however, 
in  fome  of  the  republics,  is  lefs  fcrupuloufly  obferved  than  in  others ;  but  in  Zuric  a 
new  citizen  has  not  been  admitted  during  thefe  lad  hundred  and  fifty  years- 
It  is  curious  to  trace  the  reftridions  which  have  been  gradually  laid  on  granting  the 
burgherfliip.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1540,  the  Sovereign  Council  ifiued  a  decree,  im- 
porting that  whofoever  was  defirous  of  becoming  a  citizen,  fhould  be  obliged  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  good  behaviour,  properly  witneffed  and  figned,  and  bearing  the 
feal  of  the  magiftratea  of  the  place  in  which  he  formerly  refided ;  and  fhould,  before 
he  was  enrolled  among  the  burghers,  pay  ten  florins,  near  */.,  if  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
and  double  that  fum  if  a  dranger.  An  inhabitant  of  the  town  or  canton  was  taxed 
only  at  three  florins  for  his  admiflion  j  and  all  artids  and  perfons  of  learning,  neceffary 
or  ufeful  to  the  date,  were  to  be  received  gratis.  In  1 549,  it  was  ena&ed,  that  the 
burgherfliip  fhould  be  refufed  to  all  who  were  not  poflefled  of  confide rable  riches,  or 
who  did  not  introduce  new  arts  and  trades.  This  decree  was  repeatedly  confirmed ; 
and,  in  1593,  it  was  added,  that  a  new  citizen  fhould  not  be  entitled  to  a  (hare  in  the 
government  but  on  the  following  conditions :  If  an  inhabitant  of  the  canton,  he  mud 
have  .refided  in  the  town  during  ten  years ;  if  a  native  of  Switzerland,  twenty ;  if  a 
foreigner,  forty ;  and  he  mud  build  or  purchafe  a  houfe  within  the  walls  of  Zuric :  fins 
lad  article  was  repealed  in  1 6 1 2.  In  1597,  the  reception  of  new  citizens  was  fufj>ended 
for  the  fird  time,  but  only  for  two  years;  and  in  16 10,  the  ad  million -money  was 
augmented.  - 

f  Of  36,000  fquaft  feet  etch. 
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Ta  foe  commencement  of  the  17  th  century  goternment  refufed  to  receive  into  the 
Sovereign  Council  the  noble  families  of  Orel,  Peffaluzz,  and  Muralt,  which*  in  1555 
and  «557>  had  quitted  Italy  and  fettled  at  Zuric:  thefe  families,  partly  on  account  of 
having  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  partly  as  perfons  of  capacity  and  induftry, 
had  been  received  into  the  burgherfliip,  but  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  a  (hare  in 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs.     This  exclufion,  again  confirmed  in  1592,  was  revoked, 
in  1673,  *n  kvour  onty  '°f  ^e  ^raily  °f  Muralt,  which  exception  was  obtained  by  con- 
fiderable  largeflfes.    In  1 674,  the  family  of  '  Orel  offered  to  difburfe  ten  thoufand  florins  ■ 
towards  the  expence  of  repairing  the  fortifications,  on  condition  of  being  rendered- 
capable  of  election  into  the  Sovereign  Council :  their  petition  was  then  refufed,  but 
generoufly  granted  in  1679,  without  the  fmalleft  equivalent.    Finally,  on  .the  7th  of 
January,  1661,  the  Council  determined  to  make  no  more  burghers;    which  refolution* 
has  beextinvariably  followed. 

The  burghers,  befide  the  advantage  of  ele&ing  their  magiftrates,  and  of  afpiring  to 
die  admiamratson  of  affairs,  enjoy  the  fole  *  right  of  commerce ;  all  (bangers,  and 
even  fubje&s,  being  excluded  from  eftahlifhing  raanufaduresinthe  city,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  canton. 

*  The  narrow  principle  of  commercial  monopoly,  which  confined  trade  to  the  burgher*  of  Zuric,  ex* 
cited  a  fptrit  of  difaffe&ion  among  the  fubje&a,  and  particularly  the  populous  diftri&s  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  who  overlooked  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  from  a  mild  and  equitable  government  in  this  • 
partial  grievance. "  /To  the  effects  of  this  principle  may  be  attributed  the  feeble  .conduct  of  this  canton  on 
the  aggreffion  of  the  French.     The  magiftratea  forefaw  the  de6gns  of  the  French  rulers  to  fubjugate  Swit— 
zerUnd,  and  were  willing  tp  co-operate  with  Bern  in  defence  of  Helvetic  independence;  but  their  efforts* 
.were  defeated  by  the  oppofition  ot  the  borderers  of  the  lake,  who  instituted  committees  of  reform,  and  fent 
deputies  to  Paris.     Hence  all  the  propofals  of  government  to  fuppl'y  the  contingent  of  men  for  the  relief 
-.   of  Bern,  were  anfweicd  by  counter^ropofals  to  reform  the  conreitution.    At  length  the  fupreme  council  - 
of  Zuric,  anxious  to  conciliate  their  fubjc&s*  and  appreheofrre  of  the  progrefsof  the  French  arms,  made 
feme  conceffions,  which  only  ierved  as  a  pretext  for  new  demands.     At  each  order  uTued  by  government . 
for  a  general  armament,  new  privileges  were  extorted,  until  the  fupreme  council  committed  the  charge  of . 
new-modelling  the  ftatc  to  a  convention  of  one  hundred  perfon3  fele&ed  from  different  ranks,     This  com- 
mittee drew  up  articles  of  a  new  conftitution,  which  were  ratified  by  the  councils  and  the  whole  body  of* 
burghers ;  and  the  old  magifaacy  was  inveftcd  with  the  feeble  authority  of  a  proviTional  government. 

But  even  this  innovation  did  not  produce  the  defired  effect ;  for  when  the  magiftracy,  in  conjunction  • 
with  the  convention,  attempted  to  call  forth  the  contingent  of  the  canton,  a  final!  and  difpirited  number  ' 
obeyed  the  fummons,  and  only  1500  men,  from  a  canton  whofe  population  amounted  to  170,000,  marched4 
again  ft  the  French.  Thefe  troops  were  difpirited,'  uncertain  how  to  aft,  and,  diftrafted  by  the  wavering 
counfels  of  Bern,  did  not  take  the  field ;  but,  on  the  capitulation  of  Bern,  fumndcredVat  Friaifterg,  to* 
a* body  of  French  troops:  two  companies  were  plundered^  but  the  remainder  were  permitted  to  continue 
their  march  to  their  capital,  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

A  general  panic  now  fprcad  among  the  inhabitants  of  Zuric ;  reports  pnevaHed,  that  on  one  fide  a  corps  • 
,   of  French  were  preparing  to  invade  the  canton,  and  on  the  other  a  large  body  of  the  fubjecta  in  a  ftatc  of 
iufurredion  were  marching  againft  the  capital.  A  hafty  accommodation  was  arranged  between  thetwo  par* 
ties  *  the  inhabitants  took  up  arms,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  place. 

Fortunately  thefe  reports  proved  tp  be  fallacious ;  for  a  negociation  was  opened  with  the  infurgents,  who  - 
had  erected  themfclvcs  into  an  affembly  of  the  people,  with  central  and  proviTional  committees ;  and  after 
aiew  conferences  an  accommodation  was  effected.  A  garrifon  of  1000  militfa  was  admitted  into  the  town  ; 
the  pravifiosial  government  was  diffolved ;  a  national  affembly  convoked ;  the  magiftratea  depofited  their 
authority  into,  the  hands  of  the  free  and  fovereign  people ;  a  new  proviTional  regency  was  eftabltfhed  ;  a  tree 
of  liberty  planted,  with  the  infeription,  €*  The  bretheren  of  the  town  aud  country  are  united  ;"  and 
a  deputation*  with  the  peace-offering  of  the  new  conftitution,  was  fent  to  the  French  generals,  to  implore 
the  protection  of  France,  and  to  requeft  that  no,  foreign  troops  might  enter  their  territories. 

The  French  generals,  accepted  the  lubmiifion  of  Zuric,  but  irfundatcd  the  canton  with  troops.  Further 
alterations  were  made  by  the  proviuonal  government ;  and  on  the  %  tft  of  March  the  national  aflfcmbly  ac- 
ceded to  the  new  organization  of  the  Helvetic  conftitution. 

The- 
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The  burghers  of  Zuric  are  divided  into  thirteen  tribes ;  one  of  which  is  called  C*nf> 
Itiffely  or  the  tribe  of  nobles,  although  at  prefent  not  absolutely  confined  to  perfons  of 
that  description :  it  enjoys  the  privilege  or  giving  eighteen  members  to  the  Sovereign 
Council,  and  fix  to  the  Senate,  whereas  each  of  the  other  tribes  only  fupply  twelve  to 
the  former,  and  fix  to  the  latter. 

The  legiflative  authority  is  vefted  by  the  burghers  in  the  Sovereign  Council  of  two 
hundred ;  confiding,  however,  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  members  drawn  from  the 
thirteen  tribes,  and  comprifing  the  Senate  or  Little  Council.  This*  Senate,  compofed 
of  fifty  members  including  the  two  burgomafters,  has  jurifdi&ion  in  all  caufes  civil  and 
criminal :  in  civil  cafes,  when*  the  demand  is  of  a  certain  importance,  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  council  of  two  hundred :  but  in  criminal  affairs,  their  fentence  is  final,  and,  when 
once  parted,  there  is  no  reverfal  or  mitigation.  An  excellent  maxim !  provided  the 
judges  are  cautious  and  circumfped,  and  the  laws  mild  :  for  there  is  no  greater  encou- 
ragement to  the  commiflion  of  crimes,  than  the  frequency  of  pardons.  Such  an  infti- 
tution,  however,  ought  necefiarily  to  exclude  feverity  of  puntthment ;  and  could  never 
be  admitted  in  a  ftate,  where  by  the  letter  of  the  law  the  fame  punifhment  is  infii&ed 
upon  a  fheep-flealer  as  upon  a  parricide. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  this  republic,  as  in  mod  other  dates  of  Switzerland, 
there  is  no  precife  code  of  criminal  law.  The  Caroline,  or  code  of  Charles  V.  is  often* 
fibly  followed ;  but  on  account  of  its  obfolete  ufages  and  extreme  feverity,  the  fen- 
tence is.  ultimately  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  magiftrates.  For  notwithftanding  the 
moft  perfeft  integrity,  and  upright  intentions,  yet  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fuppofe,  that 
party,  friend  (hip,  connections,  and  family,  (hould  not  frequently  influence  the  judges 
and  occafion  partial  proceedings.  It  would  perhaps  well  become  the  wifdom  of  this 
1  enlightened  and  equitable  government  to  form  a  penal  code,  and  to  afcertain  with  pre- 
cifion  the  punifhment  for  each  offence.  The  example  of  fuch  a  republic  would  in 
time  be  followed  by  the  remaining  cantons  and  ftates  of  Switzerland;  and  pofterity  would 
blefs  the  name  of  Zuric  for  having  occafioned  the  inttfoduttion  of  morejettled  principles  in 
the  criminal  courts  of  Juftice.  Some  late  decifions  have  rendered  this  arrangement 
more  obvioufly  neceflary.  Several  perforis  difordered  in  their  understandings  com-  ' 
putted  filicide ;  and,  although  the  cirxumftances  of  the  crime  were  nearly  fimilar,  yet 
the  molt  oppofite  fentences  were  pronounced  on  thefe  occafions ;  fo  that  the  families 
of  thofe  to  whom  a  greater  degree  of  feverity  was  (hewn,  were  necefiarily  more  dif- 
trefied  on  account  of  the  mildnefs  manifefted  to  the  others. 

Every  judge  of  delicacy  and  honour  would  undoubtedly  experience  great  fatisfaftion 
to  find  himfelf  reftrained  by  precife  laws  from  liftening  to  felicitations  from  friends  and 
party,  and  from  being  biaffed  by  thofe  feelings,  of  which  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  be 
diverted. 

The  power  of  the  Senate,  confidered  in  a  collective  capacity,  is  very  confiderable : 
it  judges  finally  in  all  criminal  caufes,  has  the  care  of  the  police,  and  fupplies  the  prin- 
cipal magiftrates.  But,  as  too  great  a  power  of  individuals  is  dangerous  in  a  republic, 
the  members  of  this  affembly  are  liable  to  be  changed,  and  a  revifion  or  confirmation 
is  annually  made,  in  fome  inftances  by  the  Sovereign  Council,  in  others  by  the  parti- 
cular tribes  to  which  the  fenators^belong.    This  annual  revifion  is  a. great  check  to  mal- 

*  Formerly  the  Senate  was  feparated  into  /two  equal  divifions,  which  alternately  admioiftcred  the 
office  during  fix  months  ;  and  although  theft  divifions  fb'U  continue,  yet  for  fome  time  paft  they  hare  re- 
united and  a&ed  together.  * 
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adminiftration,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevents  the  Senate  from  gaining  fo  great  an  in- 
fluence as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  liberties  of  the  peop!ev  A  burgher  is  qualified  *to 
vote  at  twenty ;  is  eligible  into  the  Sovereign  Council  at  thirty ;  and  into  the  Senate  at 
thirty-five.  By  thefe  wife  regulations,  a  man.  muft  have  formed  fome  experience  in 
public  affairs,  before  he  is  capable  of  holding  an  important  charge.  The  revenues  of 
government,  though  not  exceeding 65,000/.  per  ann.9  are  more  than  proportionate  to  the 
expences ;  which  are  regulated  with  the  drifted  oeconomy.  The  ftate  is  not  only  with- 
out debts,  but  an  annual  faving  is  depofited  in  the  public  treafury,  for  a  refort  upon 
any  fudden  emergency.  From  this  fund  government  fupported  the  whole  expence 
of  the  war,  in  1712,  againft  the  Catholic  cantons,  without  impofing  any  additional 
tax. 

*  The  canton  of  Zuric  is  divided  into  diftri&s  oi  bailliages,  which  are  governed  by 
bailifs  nominated  by  the  Sovereign  Council.  Thefe  bailifs,  excepting  thofe  of  Kyburgh 
and  Groningen,  cannot  pafs  capital  fentence,  or  order  torture.  They  can  arreft  and 
interrogate  the  delinquent,  and  punifh  fmall  mifdemeanors  by  whipping,  or  banifhment 
from  the  bailliage.  In  capital  cafes  they  examine,  make  out  the  verbal  procefs,  and 
fend  the  felon  to  Zuric  for  further  trial.  On  enquiring  into  the  ftate  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, I  learned  with  fatisfadion,  that  the  torture  had  not  been  infli&ed  in  the 
capital  for  thefe  laft  nine  years ;  which  may  be  prefumed  to  be  a  prelude  to  its  total  abo- 
lition; but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  whipping,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  torture,  is 
not  unfrequently  applied,  in  order  to  force  confeffion,  both  in  Zuric  and  in  the  bailliages  j 
an  abufe  of  juftice  repugnant  to  the  wifdom  of  fo  enlightened  a  government. 

The  city  of  Zuric  Hands  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  occupies  both 
(ides  of  the  rapid  and  tranfparent  Limmat.  The  environs  are  extremely  delightful ; 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills  gradually  Hoping  to  the  borders  of  the  water,  enriched  with 
pafture  and  vines ;  dotted  with  innumerable  villas,'  cottages,  „  and  hamlets ;  and  backed 
on  the  weft  by  the  Utliberg,  a  bold  and  gloomy  ridge  ftretching  towards  the  A  Ibis,  apd 
that  chain  of  mountains  which  rifes  gradually  to  the  Alps. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  old  part,  furrounded  with  the  fame  ancient 
battlements  and  towers  which  exifted  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  fuburbs  which 
are  ftrengthened  by  fortifications  in  the  modern  ftyle,  but  too .  extenfive.     The  ditches, 
inftead  of  being  filled  with .  ftagnant  water,  are  moftly  fupplied  with  running  dreams. 
■  The  public  walk  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  lawn,  at  the  juri&ion  of  the  Limmat  and  the 
Sil,  an  impetuous  and  turbid  torrent,  which  defcends  from  the  mountains  of  Einfidlin : 
two  rows  of  lime-trees  planted  by  the  fide  of  the  Limmat,  and  following  its  ferpentine 
direction,  afford  an  agreeable  (hade  in  the  heat  of  fummer.     The  inhabitants  are  very 
induftrious;  and  carry  on  with  fuccefs  feveral  manufactures :  the  principal  are  thofe  of 
linens  and  cottons,  muflins,  and  filk  handkerchiefs.     The  manufacturers  do  not  in  ge- 
neral dwell  within  the  walls ;  but  the  materials  are  moftly  prepared,  and  the  work  is  ~ 
completed  in  the  adjacent  diftrifts.     For  this  reafon  Zuric  does  not  exhibit  the  a&ivity 
and  numbers  of  a  great  commercial  city.     The  environs^  on  the  contrary,  are  fo  ex- 
tremely populous,  that  perhaps  few  diftri&s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  whofe 
population  fcarcely  exceeds  ten  thoufand  inhabitants,  contain  within  fo  fmall  a  com- 
pafs  fo  many  fouls.    The  ftreets  are  moftly  narrow ;  the  houfes  and  public  buildings 
accord  more  with  plainnefs  and  convenience,  than  with  the  elegance  and  fplendor  of  a 
capital. 

The  town  contained,  in  1780,  10,559  fouls,  in  the  following  proportions:  1583 

male  burghers,  3464  female  burghers ; '  860  foreign  clerks,  250  foreigners  j  372  male 

inhabitants,  444  female  inhabitants;  223  men-fervants,  1734  maid  iervants;  *nd  629 

vol.  v.  49  ,  patients 
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patients  in  the  hofpital.  The  gradual  decreafe  of  the  population  in  the  town,  which 
arifes  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  bugherftiip,  will  appear  from  the  following 
table: 


»357« 

1756.  [  1762. 

1769. 

1780. 

'2.375 

II,102 

10,6l6 

.rt>.574 

IO»559 

The  increafe  of  luxury  and  opulence  will  appear  from  confidering  that,  in  1357, 
the  number  of  men-fervants  amounted  to  only  84,  and  of  maid-fervants  to  263 ; 
whereas,  in  1780,  the  former  were  223,  and  the  latter  1734;  or  near  a  fifth  of  the 
'  whole  population. 

'The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  general  fimple,  and  may  perhaps  in  thefe 
times  be  efteemed  antiquated*  Dinner  is  ufually  ferved  at  twelve :  ia  the  afternoon  the 
gentlemen  affemble  in  clubs  or  fmall  fodeties,  in  the  town  during  winter,  and  at  their 
refpe&ive  villas  in  fummer.  They  frequently  fmoke,  and  partake  of  wine,  fruit, 
cakes,  and  other  refreshments.  The  women,  for  the  moft  part  employed  in  their  do- 
xneftic  occupations,  or  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  their  children,  are  not  fond  of 
vifiting.  When  they  go  out,  they  generally  affemble  in  feparate  coteries,  to  which 
only  a  few  men,  and  thofe  chiefly  the  neareft  relations,  are  admitted :  many  of  the  ladies 
indeed,  from  a  confcioufnefs  ot  their  provincial  accent,  and  a  difficulty  of  expreffing 
themfelves  in  French,  feldora  make  their  appearance  when  ftrangers  are  received.  It 
has  more  than  once  happened  to  me,  that  on  being  (hewn  into  the  apartment  wherein 
the  ladies  were  affembled,  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  has  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  led 
me  into  another  room,  where  he  would  have  detained  me,  if  I  had  not  requeued  to  be 
reconducted  to  the  ladies.  This  reserve  begins  greatly  to  abate,  and  to  give  place  to  a 
more  fociable  intercourfe.  Such,  however,  is  the  prevalence  of  national  habit,  that  a 
few  families,  which  form  a  more  agreeable  mixture  of  company,  are,  confidered  as  diffe- 
ring from  the  eftablifhed  cufloms,  and  are  dill  known  by  (he  name  of  the  French  Society* 

Sumptuary  laws,  as  well  as  thofe  againft  immorality,  are  well  obferved.  The  former 
indeed  may  exift,  and  be  carried  into  execution  even  among  a  people  much  corrupted ; 
for  it  may  be  the  policy  of  government  to  enforce  their  observance.  But  the  fevereft 
penalties  will  not  be  fufficient  to  prevent  crimes  of  an  immortal  tendency,  amid  ft  a  ge- 
neral diflblutenefs  of  manners:  the  popular  principles  can  alone  invigorate  fuch  laws, 
and  give  to  them  their  full  operation.  Secret  crimes  cannot  be  prevented ;  but  it  is  an 
evident  proof  of  public  virtue,  when  open  breaches  of  morality  are  dif countenanced. 

Among  their  fumptuary  laws,  the  ufe  of  a  carriage  in  the  town  is  prohibited  to  alL 
forts  of  perfons  except  ftrangers:  and  it  is  alcnoft  inconceivable  that,  in  a  place  fo  com- 
mercial and  wealthy,  luxury  fhould  fo  little  prevail. 

The  militia  of  the  canton  amounted,  in  1781,  to  25,718  infantry,  1025  artillery, 
886  dragoons,  and  406  chaffeurs ;  in  all  28,235  effective  men.  There  is  a  military 
cheft  at  Zuric,  eftablifhed  in  1683,  and  fupported  by  the  members  of  the  great  council, 
who,  inftead  of  giving  an  expensive  entertainment,  are  bound  on  their  cledion  or 
farther  promotion  to  pay  a  certain  futp.  From  this  fund,  which  has  been  confiderably 
augmented,  2000/.  was' taken,  in  1770,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifiiing  a  magazine  of 
uniforms  and  arms,, which  are  either  diftributed,  or  fold  at  a  low  price  to  the  poor  pea- 
sants who  cannot  afford  to  purchafe  them  at  their  full  value ;  each  peaiant,  according 
to  the  military  laws  of  the  canton,  being  obliged  tqpoffefs  his  arms  and  uniform. 

The  arfenal  is  well  fupplied  with  cannon,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  and  contains  a 
referve  of  roufkets  for  thirty  thoufand  men.    We  faw  there,  and  admired,  the  two. 

handed 
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handed  fwords  and  weighty  armour  of  the  old  SwHs  warriors ;  as  alfo  the  bow  and 
arrow  with  which  William  Tell  is  laid  to  have  (hot  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  fon. 
This  canton  has  a  regiment  and  fome  companies  in  the  fervice  of  France,  a  regiment 
in  that  of  Holland,  and  fome  companies  in  the  fervice  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The 
King  of  France  pays  annually  for  a  regiment  of  fufiliers,  con  fitting  of  1292  menf 
^0,348/.  The  colonel  receives  about  840/.  per  ann. ;  a  captain  360/. ;  and  a  common 
foldier  7/.     The  pay  of  a  regiment  of  twelve  companies,  in  the  Dutch  fervice,  is 


LETTER  IX.—Eccle/iq/lical  affairs. — State  of  Literature.— Learned  Men  of  Zuric.— 

Society  of  Pbyfics, —Seminaries .—Libraries. 

IN  ecclefiaftical  affairs  the  fenate  is  fupreme :  the  canton  is  divided  into  fourteen 
diftrids,  each  governed  by  a  dean,  chofen  by  the  fynod,  from  three  candidates  propofed 
by  the -clergy  of  the  diqcefe.  The  fynod,  compofed  of  the  whole  clergy,  aftd  feveral 
affeffors  on  the  part  of  the  Little  Council,  meets  twice  a  year.  In  the  laft  century  it  had 
a  more  democratical  form,  and  exercifed  jurifdi&ion  over  its  members :  it  examined  % 
caufes  between  ecclefiaftics,  and  between  the  minifters  and  their  parifliioners ;  gave  de- 
cifions ;  enjoyed  the  power  of  imprifoning,  depofing  and  retaliating  the  minifters ;  and 
exercifed  an  authority  dangerous  to  the  ftate.  By  degrees  their  exorbitant  prerogatives 
were  annulled ;  and  in  1700  the  clergy  of  Zuric  fucceeded  in  the  eftabliihmeht  of  a 
more  ariftocratical  form*  *     ' 

The  principal  minifters  and  profeflbrs  in  the  town  conftitute,  in  conjun&ion  with  fe- 
veral magistrates  and  other  affeffors  deputed  by  thejcivil  power,  an  ecclefiaftical  and  aca- 
demical council :  to  this  commfttee  the  deans  haVe*  recourfe  ia  all  concerns  which  feem 
to  exceed  their  jurifdidtion :  it  determines  leffer  affairs,  and  refers  cafes  of  importance 
to  the  fenate. 

The  fourteen  deans  affemble  twice  a  year  in  Zuric,  and  compofe  a  profynode ;  in . 
which  they  depute  one  of  their  own  body  to  deliver  their  requifitions,  or  pia  dejideria9 
fir  ft  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  Council,  and  afterwards  to  the  general  Synod.  The  Ecclefi- 
.aftical  Council  takes  their  requefts  into  deliberation,  lays  them  before  the  Synod,  and, 
if  recommended,  they  are  prefented  by  the  affeffors  to  the  final  decifion  of  the  Senate. 
The  ecclefiaftical  benefices  in  this  canton  are  extremely  moderate.  The  beft  living 
knay  be  worth  140I.  per  ann.9  and  the  worft  about  30I.  The  falary  of  the  canonries  in 
the  capital  amounts  to  1 20I.  In  general,  a  clergyman  in  the  town,  who  has  merit,  is 
certain  of  obtaining  a  profefforfhip,  which  adds,  50I.  or  60I.  per  ann.  to  his  other  ap- 
pointments. 

The  charitable  eftablifhments  at  Zurio  are  the  orphan-houfe,  which  is  regulated  with 
extreme  attention  and  care ;  an  alms-houfe  for  poor'  burghers ;  an  hofpital  for  incur- 
ables,  and  that  for  the  fick  of  all  nations,  which  ufually  contains  between  fix  and  feven 
hundred  patients ;  and  the  Allmofen-Amt9  of  foundation  for  the  poor :  this  excellent 
inftitution  puts  out  children  as  apprentices,  and  distributes  iponey,  clothes,  and  books 
of  devotion  to  poor  perfons,  as  well  in  the  town  as  in  different  parts  of  the  canton,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  refpeftive  minifters.  In  1697  it  diftributed  300I.  j  in  1760 
5,oicl. ;  in  1770,  4>7961- >  and  in  1778,5,4511.     ^  ; 

Among  the  particular  inftitutions  mult  not  be  omitted  the  chirurgical  feminary :  it 
is  formed  by  voluntary  fubfcriptions,  and  chiefly  fupported  by  Dr.  Khan,  an  eminent 
phyfician,  who  reads  lectures  gratis,  and  gives  the  profits  of  a  publication,  called  the  ' 
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Magazine  of  Health,  towards  maintaining  this  fetninary*  for  the  inftru&ion  of  young 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  deftined  to  fettle  in  the  country. 

At  Zuric  public  education  is  a  concern  of  (late,  and  under  the  immediate  prote&ion 
of  government.  The  office  of  a  profeflfor  gives  rank  and  eftimation,  and  is  often. held 
by  "a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Great  Council.  The  principal  literary  eftablifh- 
ments  for  the  inftru&ion  of  youth  are,  the  Caroline  College  for  ftudents  in  divinity ; 
Collegium  Human  it  at  is,  or  the  college  for  polite  literature ;  and  the  fchool  of  arts  :  the 
firft  has  twelve  profeffors,  the  fecond  two,  and  the  laft  feven.  The  learned  languages, 
divinity,  natural  hiftory,  mathematics,  and  in  fhort  every  fpecies  of  polite  learning,  as 
well  as  abftrufe  fcience-,  is  taught  at  a  fmall  expence  in  thefe  refpe&ive  feminaries. 

In  confequehce  of  the  unremitted  attention  which,,  fi nee  the  reformation,  government 
has  paid  to  the  education  of  youth,  many  eminent  perfonshave  flourifhed  in  all  branches 
of  literature ;  and  there  is  no  town  in  Switzerland  where  letters  are  more  encouraged, 
or  where  they  have  been  cultivated  with  greater  fuccefs.  A  learned  profeffor  of  Zuric 
has,  in  a#very  interefting  publication,  difplayed  the  important  fervices  which  erudition 
and  fcience  have  derived  from  the  labours  of  his  countrymen.  In  thefe  biographical 
memoirs  appear,  among  many  others,  the  names  of  Zuingle  and  Bullinger,  Conrad 
Gefner,  Hottinger,  Simler,  Spon,  Scheutzer,  Heydegger,  Breitinger,  Bodmer,  Hertzel, 
and  Solomon  Gefner. 

Of  all  the  luminaries  which  Zuric,  fertile  in  great  geniufes,  has  ever  produced,  Conrad 
Gefner  perhaps  occupies  the  firft  place.  He  was  born  at  Zuric  in  1516,  and  died  in 
1564,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.  Thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the  works  of  this 
great  fcholar  and  naturalift,  cannot  reprefs  their  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  amplitude 
of  his  knowledge  in  every  fpecies  of  erudition,  and  the  variety  of  his  difcoveries  in  natural 
hiftory,  which  was  his  peculiar  delight.  Their  wonder  and  admiration  is  dill  further 
augmented,  when  they  confider  the  grofs  ignorance  of  the  age  which  he  helped  to  en- 
lighten, and  the  fcanty  fuccours  he  poffeffed  to  aid  him  in  thus  extending  the  bounds  of 
knowledge ;  that  he  compofed  his  works,  and  made  thofe  difcoveries  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  mod  enlightened  period,  under  the  complicated  evils  of  poverty, 
ficknefs,  and  domeftic  uneafinefs.  A  detail  of  his  life  and  writings,  by  an  author  ca  - 
pable  of  appreciating  his  multifarious  knowledge,  would  be  a  juft  tribute  to  the  merits 
of  this  prodigy  of  learning,  (Monftrum  Eruditions*,)  as  he  is  emphatically  (tiled  by 

Boerhaave. 

Bodmer,  born  in  1698,  was  alive  in  1776,  when  I  firft  vifited  Switzerland;  but' I 
was  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  German  language,  and  unacquainted  with  his  great 
merits  in  reforming  the  tafte  of  his  contemporaries,  and  familiarizing  them  to  the  fub- 
lime  beauties  of  Homer  and  Milton.  He  died  in  1783.  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  a  man,  whom  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  contemporaries 
tlefervedly  ftyle  the  Father  of  German  literature ;  whofe  juft  criticifms  and  corre£t  judg- 
ment animated  the  poetical  genius  of  Klopftock,  Haller,  and  Gefner. 

I  did  not  omit  waiting  upon  Solomon  Gefner,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Death  of  • 
Abel,  and  of  feveral  idyls,  which  for  their  delicate  and  elegant  (implicity  are  juftly 
efteemed*  They  abound  with  thofe  nice  touches  of  exquifite  fenfibijity,  which  difcover 
a  mind  warmed  with  the  fineft  fenriments;  and  love  is  reprefented  in  the  chafteft  colour- 
ing of  innocence,  virtue,  and  benevolence.  Nor  has  he  confined  his  fubje&s  merely  to 
the  paffion  of  love:  paternal  affe&ion,  and  filial  reverence;  gratitude,  humanity,  and 
every  moral  duty,  is  exhibited  and  inculcated  in  the  moil  pleafing  and  affe&ing  manner. 

He  has  for  fome  time  renounced  poetry  for  the  pencil ;  and  painting  is  at  prefent  his 
favourite  amufement.    A  treatife  which  he  has  publifhed  on  landfcapes  discovers  the 
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elegance  of  his  tafte,  and  the  verfarility  of  his  genius ;  while  his  competitions  in  both 
kinds  prove  the  refemblance  of  the  two  arts,  and  that  the  conceptions  of  the  poet  and  of 
the  painter  are  congenial.  His  drawings  in  black  and  white  are  preferable  to  his  paint- 
ings j  for  although  the  ideas  in  both  are  equally  beautiful  or  fublime,  the  colouring  is 
interior  to  the  defign.  He  has  publilhed  a  handfome  edition  of  his  writings  in  cjuarto^ 
in  which,  every  part  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  himfelf :  he  prints  them  at  his  own 
prefs ;  and  is  at  once  both  the  drawer  and  engraver  of  the  plates.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  he  has  renounced  poetry  j  for,  while  ordinary  writers  fpring  up  in  great  plenty, 
authors  of  real  genius  are  rare  and  uncommon.  His  drawings  are  feen  only  by  a  few; 
but  his  writings  are  difperfed  abroad,  tranflated  into  every  language,  and  will  be  admired 
by  future  ages,  as  long  as  there  remains  a  relifli  for  true  part  oral  fimplicity,  or  tafte  for 
original  compofition.  He  is  plain  in  his  manners ;  open,  affable,  and  obliging  in  his  ad- 
dreis ;  and  of  fmgular  modefty.     Gefner  died  of  an  apoplexy,  March  2,  1788. 

I  called  alfo  on  Mr.  Lavater,  a  clergyman  of  Zuric,  and  celebrated  phyfiognomift, 
who  has  publilhed  four  volumes  in  quarto  on  that  fanciful  fubjeft,  illuftrated  with  ap- 
propriate engravings.  This  work,  however,  is  rather  a  defultory  collection  of  obferva- 
tions  and  conjectures,  than  a  regular  fyftem  of  phyfiognomy.  That  particular  paffions 
have  a  ftrong  effeft  upon  particular  features  is  evident  to  the  mod  common  obferver ; 
and  it  may  be  conceived,  that  an  habitual  indulgence  of  thefe  paffions  may  poffibly,  in 
fome  cafes,  imprefs  a  diftinguifhing  mark  on  the  countenance ;  but  that  a  certain  caft  of 
features  conftantly  denotes  certain  paffions ;  and  that  by  contemplating  the  countenance, 
we  can  infallibly  *  difcover  alfo  the  mental  qualities,  is  an  hypothefis  liable  to  fo  many 
exceptions  as  renders  it  impoffible  to  eftablifh  a  general  and  uniform  fyftem.  But  Mr. 
Lavater,  like  a  true  enthufiaft,  carries  his  theory  much  farther :  for  he  not  only  pretends 
to  difcover  the  chara&ers  and  paffions  by  the  features,  complexion,  form  of  the  head, 
turn  of  the  neck  f,  and  motion  of  the  arms ;  but  he  alfo  draws  inferences  of  the  fame 
kind  even  from  the  hand-writing.  Indeed  his  fyftem  is  founded  upon  fuch  univerfal 
principles,  that  he  applies  the  fame  rules  to  all  animated  nature,  extending  them  not 
only  to  brutes,  but  even  to  infe&s.  That  the  temper  of  a  horfe  may  be  difqovered  by 
his  countenance,  will  hot  perhaps  (hike  you  as  abfurd  ;  but  did  you  ever  hear  before, 
that  any  quality  could  be  inferred  from  the  phyfiognomy  of  a  bee,  an  ant,  or  a  cock- 
chafer ?  While  I  give  my  opinion  thus  freely  concerning  Mr.  Lavater's  notions,  you 
will  readily  perceive  that  I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  are  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of 
his  art. 

•  Mr.  Lavater,  however,  modeftly  renounces  pretentions  to  infallibility  in  every  cafe,  though  he  claims 
it  in  many  inftances.  This  vifionary,  but  entertaining  author,  thus  clofet  his  preface  :  "  At  the  .moment 
I  write  this,  my  progrefs  (in  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy )  is  fuch,  that  if  there  are  fome  phyiiognomies 
on  which  I  can  pronounce  no  judgment,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  lines  and  features,  on 
which  1  am  able  to  decide,  with  a  conviction  of  truth  and  evidence  equal  to  that  which  I  have  of  my  own 
exigence." 

This  fioglar  and  expenfive  work  was  publifhed  both  in  Gei  man  and  French,  under  the  author's  infpec- 
tion.  Its  title  in  German  is  "  Phyfiognomifche  Fragmcntc  zur  beforderung  der  Menfchenkennifs  Menf- 
chenliebe ;"  in  French,  "  Eflai  fur  la  Phyfiognemie  defline  a  faire  connoitre  P Homme  et  ale faire  aimer."  ' 
It  has  been  ltkewife  publilhed  in  Englifti,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Efiay  on  Phyfiognomy,  defigned  to  pro* 
mote  the  Knowledge  and  Love  of  mankind."  A  cheaper  edition,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  has  been  re* 
eently  publifhed. 

f  "  Being  on  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Zimmerman  at  Biough,"  fays  Lavater  in  his  preface,  "-we  ftepped  to  the 
window  to  notice  a  military  proceffion,  when  a  face,  with  which  I  was  wholly  unacquainted,  fo  forcibly 
(truck  me,  that  I  formed  a  decided  judgment  on  the  cafe.  Reflection  had  no  (hare  in  it,  for  I  did  not  ima- 
gine that  what  I  had  faid  dcierved  notice.  Mr.  Zimmerman  immediately  a  iked  me,  with  figns  of  great 
uirprifc*  *  on  what  do  you  found  your  judgment  f  I  replied,  •  en  tie  turn  of  tie  mcL**  ' 

Mr*  • 
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Mr.  Lavater  has  not  merely  confined  himfelf  to  phyfiognomy.  He  has  compofed  facred 
hymns  and  national  fongs,  which  are  much  efteemed  for  their  fimplicity.  He  has  alfo 
given  to  the  public  numerous  works  on  (acred  fubje&s.  I  am  concerned  to  add,  that 
the  ingenious  author  extends  to  religion  the  fame  enthufiafm  which  he  has  employed 
in  his  researches  on  phyfiognomy,  and  in  his  poetical  compositions :  the  warmth  of  his 
imagination  hurries  him  on  to  adopt  whatever  is  mod  fanciful  and  extraordinary  ;  to 
outftep  .the  limits  of  fober  reafon ;  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  efficacy  of  abfolute  faith ; 
for  inward  illuminations ;  fupernatural  vifions ;  and  the  miraculous  effe&s  of  animal 
magneiifm  in  the  cure  of  diforders.  The  infinuating  addrefs  of  Mr.  Lavater,  the  vivacity 
of  his  convocation*  the  amenity  of  his  manners,  together  with  the  Angularity  and  ani- 
mation of  his  ftyle,  have  contributed  more  to  diffufe  his  fyftem  and  principles,  than 
found  arguments  or  deep  learning,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  lively  but  defultory 
compofitions  *. 

Among  the  eminent  men  of  Zuric  muft  not  be  omitted  Dr.  Hirtzel,  a  learned  phy- 
sician, who  is  defervedly  ft  vied  the  Swifs  Plutarch ;  and  has,  among  various  publica- 
tions, more  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  Socrate  Rujliquey  and  by  the  lives 
-of  Sultzer  and  Heydegger. 

Leonhard  Meifter,  profeffor  of  hiftory  and  morality  in]the  School  of  Arts,  deferves  to 
be  mentioned  among  the  learned  men  of  Zuric.  The  versatility  of  his  talents  will  be 
colle&ed  from  a  bare  catalogue  of  his  principal  works ;  which  are  written  in  the  German 
•tongue :— On  Fanaticifm ;  the  Hiftory  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature ;  Lives 
of  the  celebrated  Men  of  Zuric ;  Swifs  Biography ;  the  mod  memorable  Events  of  the 
Helvetic  Hiftory,  in  chronological  Order ;  Inftances  of  Intolerance  and  Fanaticifm  in 
Switzerland  ?  Public  Law  of  Switzerland  ;  Hiftory  of  the  Town  and  Canton  of  Zuric  ; 
Panegyric  on  Bodmer ;  .Excurfions  through  various  Pans  of  Switzerland  ;  Character 
of  the  German  Poets,  in  chronological  Order,  with  their  Portraits ;  Abridgment  of 
Ancient  Hiftory,  particularly  of  the  Greeks,  with  an  Introdu&ion  on  the  Fine  Arts  and 
'  polite  Literature.  In  all  his  writings  the  judicious  author  has  difplayed  great  zeal  for 
the  promotion  of  learning,  corre&nefs  of  tafte,  liberality  of  fentiment,  and  much  hiftorical 
and  biographical  knowledge*  But  in  his  observations  on  fanaticifm  and  intolerance  he 
has  treated  thofe  fubje&s  in  a  new  light :  he  has  illuftrated  their  dreadful  effe&s  on 
government  and  civil  fociety  by  hiftorical  events,  and  in  a  political  view ;  he  has  ap- 
pealed from  theory  to  experience,  and  exemplified  queftionable  arguments  by  unan- 

*  It  was  natural  to  imagine,  from  the  enthufiafm  of  bis  character,  that  Lavater  would  become  an  ad  to- 
cate  for  the  fpecions  fyftem  of  French  equality.  At  a  didance,  he  hailed  the  dawn  of  liberty  ;  but  he  no 
fooner  felt  its  nearer  approach,  than  he  became  one  of  iu  moft  inveterate  enemies.  He  found  from  experi- 
ence, that  the  plaufible  terms  of  emancipation,  liberty,  and  equality,  were  ufed  to  fandion  pillage,  oppref- 
4son,  and  defpotifm.  While  his  country  was  yet  fuffering  under  the  calamities  of  French  brotherhood,  he 
.publifhed  his  celebrated  Philippic  againft  the  French  Dirc&ory  which  he  dated  «c  the  firft  year  of  Helvetic 
flavery."  ,  In  this  animated  apoftrophe,  after  inveighing  again  (I  the  perfidy  and  defpotifm  of  the  French, 
lie  pays  a  due  tribute  of  applaufe  to  the  mild  adminiftiatton  of  the  ancient  republic,  the  remembrance  of 
which  the  pic  flu  re  of  French  defpotifm  rendered  more  endearing. 

.  *'  We  now  imagined  that  we  had  accompli  (bed  all  your  arbitrary  mandates,  and  that  no  troops  mould 
-enter  our  territories.  *  Vain  hope  !  you  came  wich  an  armed  force,  which  you  quartered  upon  our  citizens 
and  peafants.  You  drained  our  unhappy  country  ;  and  to  crown  our  humiliation,  you  impofed  a  contribu- 
tion of  three  millions  of  livres  upon  our  fenatortal  families ;  the  families  who  for  ages  had  con  flit  utionally 
held  the  reins  of  government,  and  held  them  without  any  imputation  of  abufe  or  peculation,  certainly  with- 
out extortion  \  who  made  no  (Iruggle  to  maintain  the  cxclufive  authority  our  con  (lit  ut  ion  had  vefted  in 
them,  and  again  ft  whom,  therefore,  you  could  not  allege  any  well-founded  charge.  The  .liberty  you  con- 
icrrcd  on  us,  in  return  for  all  thefe  cxa&ioos,  was  the  privilege  of  parting  ultimately  with  our  iacftimable 
freedom/' 
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fwerable  fe&s*    In  this  inftance,  he  has  been  no  lefs  ufeful  in  combating  perfecution, 
than  in  repreffing  the  fpirit  of  fanaticiftn  that  prevailed  among  many  of  his  countrymen,  ' 
and  which  is'diffufed  by  men  of  lively  abilities  and  popular  manners  *. 

The  curiofity  of  the  naturalift  will  be  amply  gratified  by  a  view  of  the  library  and 
cabinet  of  Mr.  John  Gefner,  profeflbr  of  phyfics,  and  canon  of  the  cathedral,  who  in- 
herits the  zeal  for  natural  hiftory  which  characterized  his  great  anceftpr  Conrad  Gefner. 
His  proficiency  in  the  ftudy  ef  naiurey  and  particularly  his  accurate  flrill  in  botany,  has. 
been  abundantly  teftified  by  the  repeated  acknowledgments  of  Haller,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  herborifing  excurfions  through  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  who 
confefles  himfeif  indebted  td  Gefner  for  various  and  important  difcoverjes.  Gefner's 
cabinet  is  extremely  rich  in  Yoflils,  and  remarkable  for  the  drawiogs  of  the  principal 
fpecimens  of  his  mufeum  ;  and  for  numerous  reprefentations  of  infe&s  admirably  painted 
by  Schellenberg.  One  of  the  moft  curious  parts  of  his  colle&ion,  is  a  great  botanical 
work,  which  Haller  calls  vajli/ftmum  et  pulcberrimum  opus  ;  and  which,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  he  has  hitherto  withheld  from  the  public.  He  has  exhibited,  in  eighty  tables, 
a  thou  land  generical  characters  of  plants,  according  to  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  together 
with  many  of  the  fpecific  chara&ers.  Thefe  tables,  intended  to  illuftrate  a  general 
hiftory  of  plants,  which,  as  appears  by  his  own  letters  to  Haller,  the  author  meditated,, 
were  drawn  and  engraved  by  Geifler,  the  fame  perfon  who  diftingutthed  himfeif  by 
painting  the  fhells  of  Regenf ufs  f. 

Amidft  the  various  occupations  of  Gefner,  botany,  to  which  he  had  an  early  and  ftrbng 
attachment,  has  engaged  a  great  (hare  of  his  attention ;  besides  two  or  three  early  pro- 
ductions in  this  line,  he  began,  in  the  year  1759^0  publifh  a  work  which. he  has  ex- 
tended to  eight  publications,  in  the  quarto  form. 

The  firft  (even  parts  bear  the  title  of  Pbytographia  Sacra  Centralis  ;  the  remaining,, 
that  of  Pbytographia  Sacra  Specialty     In  this  work  the  author  treats  on  philosophy,  of 
.  vegetation  in  general,  and  on  the  circulation  of  the  fap  through  the  particular  parts  of  ^ 
plants ;  on  the  Linnaean  fyftem  againft  the  objeftions  of  Alfton  ;  on  the  ufes  of  plants 
as  food  to  man,  and  gives  a  detail  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  eclible  kinds,  with  acorn- 
pendious  account  of  the  fpecific  properties  of  each  ;  on  the  medicinal  ufes  of  plants  ;  on 
the  various  economical  ufes  of  vegetables,  illuftrating  in  a  particular  manner,  among- 
many  others,  thofe  of  the  palm  tree,  flax,  and  aloes.     In  the  latter  volumes  of  this 
work,  the  author  treats  on  other  advantages  derived  to  mankind  from  the  vegetable 
world-   He  fpeaks,  for  inftance,  on  the  nature  and  conftituent  pjrts  of  turf  and  peat,  and 
enumerates  the  fpecies  of  bog  and  fen  plants,  which  enter  into  the  compofition  of  each  ;'. 
on  the  kinds  of  flirubs  proper  for  hedges ;  on  timber  for  building,  and  particularly  fuch . 
trees  as  were  ufed  for  thofe  purpofes  by  the  ancients.    In  the  firft  part,  which  is  aH; 
that  is  hitherto  publifhed,  of  what  he  names  Pbytographia  Sacra  Speciality  he  has  given; 
an  account  of  thofe  authors  who  have  written  on  the  plants  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and. 
enters  upon  the  hiftory  of  each.  *  .       ' 

The  Society  of  Phyfics  owes  its  origin  to  Meffrs.  Heydegger,  Schultetz,  and  John? 
Gefner,  who  firft  afferiibled  in  17459  and  admitted  others,  in  order  to  attend  a  courfe 
of  le&ures  on  natural  hiftory.     1  his  courfe  was  read  by  Gefner,  profeflbr  of  phyfics, 
who  fo  greatly  excited  the  attention,  and  animated  the  zeal  of  his  audience,,  that  in  a 

*  Since  the  revolution  of  Switzerland,  Profeflbr  M eider  has  publifhed  a  trad,  "  Ueber  den  Gang  der 
Folitifchen  Bcwengungen  in  der  Schweiz,"  or,    '  On  the  Progrefs  of  Revolutionary  Movements  in  Swit- 
zerland."    This  work  contains  many  curious  particulars  concerning  the  conduct  ot  the  Swifs  Hates,  and: 
of  Zuric  in  particular,  but  muft  be  read  with  caution,  as  it  was  plainly  written  under  French  influence.  • 

f.  Sec  Coic't  Travels  into  Poland,  6cc    Book  VIII.  chap.  fv. 
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ftiort  fpaceof  time^he  members  were  increased  to  feventy.  The  firft  regular  meeting 
was  held  in  1745,  in  a  private  houfe ;  ^nd  in  a  few  years  they  deferred  and  received 
the  protection  of  government,  which  granted*  the  profits  of  a  lottery  towards  eftablifh- 
ing  a  fund.  There  are  now  about  a  hundred  and  twelve  members :  each  pays  on  his 
admittance  eight  florins,  or  about  feventeen  (hillings,  and  the  fame  fum  annually.  Since 
1 757,  a  fuite  of  apartments,  in  a  houfe  belonging  to  one  of  the  tribes,  has  been  affigned 
for  holding  their  aflemblies,  and  for  containing  the  library  ?nd  apparatus. 

The  Society  is  divided  into  five  departments:  i.  Phyfics.  2.  Mathematics.  3.  Na- 
tural Hiftory.  4.  Medicine.  5.  Application  of  Phylies  to  Arts  iind  Trades.  But  the 
grand  and  principal  objed  of  the  Society,  is  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of 
prattical  agriculture.  For  this  purpofe  the  members  correfpond  with  the  landholders 
in  different  parts  of  the  canton*;  vifit  various  diftricts  in  rotation ;  fummon  to  Zuric, 
fome  of  the  bed  informed  farmers ;  acquaint  them  with  the  date  of  hufbandry ;  give 
them  inftrudions ;  offer  prizes  for  improvements  in  cultivation ;  furnifh  fmall  fums  of 
.money  to  the  poorer  peafants :  and  communicate  to  the  public  the  refult  of  their  in- 
quiries and  observations. 

•  The  public  library  at  Zuric  contains  about  twenty-  five  thou  fan d  volumes,  and  a  few 
curious  manufcripts.  Among  which,  the  following  principally  attracted  my  attention. 
1  •  The  original  manufcript  of  Quintilian,  found  in  the  library  of  St.  Gallen,  and  from 
which  the  firft  edition  of  that  great  rhetorician  was  printed.  2.  The  pfalms  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  written  on  parchment  dyed  of  a  violet  colour.  The  letters  are  filver, 
-  excepting  the  initials,  which  are  in  golden  characters,  and  the  marginal  references,  which 
are  red.  It  is  fimilar  to  the  celebrated  Codex  Argenteus  *,  in  the  library  of  Upfala.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  have  once  formed  part  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus>  preferred  in  the  Vatican 
library  at  Rome :  as  both  thefe  manufcripts  are  fimilar,  and  the  Roman  volume  is  de- 
ficient in  the  pfalms.  The  learned  Breitinger  has  publifhed  a  diflertarion  on  this  codex  t» 
3.  Several  manufcripts  of  Zuingle,  which  prove  the  indefatigable  induftry  of  that 
celebrated  reformer.  Among  thefe  I  particularly  noticed  his  Latin  commentary  on 
Genefis  and  Ifaiah,  and  a  copy  of  St.  Paul's  Epiftles  from  the  Greek  Teftament,  pub- 
lifhed by  Erafmus.  At  the  end  is  written  an  infcription  in  the  Greek  tongue,  fignifying, 
*f  Copied  by  Ulric  Zuingle,  141 5."  It  wast  presented  to  the  public  library  by  Ann 
Zuingle,  the  lad  furvivor  of  his  illuftrious  race/  4.  Three  Latin  Letters  from  Lady 
Jane  Grey  to  Bullinger,  in  1551,  1552,  and  1553.  Thefe  letters,  written  with  her 
own  hand,  breathe  a  fpirit  of  the  molt  unafiefted  piety,  and  prove  the  extraordinary 
progrefs  which  this  unfortunate  and  aecompliflied  princefs,  though  only  in  the  fix- 
teenth  year  of  her  age,  .had  made  in  various  branches  of  literature.  The  Greek  and 
Hebrew  quotations  fliew  that  (he  was  well  acquainted  with  thofe  languages.  Thefe  let- 
ters, though  given  in  feveral  publications,  yet  are  not  printed  with  that  accuracy,  which 
the  relics  of  fuch  a  perfonage  deferve.  The  library  is  rich  in  the  belt  editions  of  the 
xlaflics ;  and  particularly  in  the  early  impreffions  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  library  of  the  cathedral  belonging  to  the  Caroline  College,  contains  feveral  ma- 
nufcripts of  the  reformers  Bullinger,  Pelican,  Bibliander,  and  Leon  Juda ;  particularly 
the  tranflation  of  the  Talmud  by  Pelican  and  Bibliander,  which  has  never  been  printed ; 
alfo  fixty  volumes  of  letters  from  Zuingle  and  the  early  reformers,  with  a  complete  in- 
dex. This  colleftion,  fo  interefling  to  eccjefiaftical  hiftory,  was  formed  by  Henry  Hot- 
linger},  the  learned  author  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  renowned  for  his  ex- 

* 

#  See  Travels  into  Poland,  Ruflfia,  &c.     Book  VII.  chap.  vi. 

f  Dc  Antiquiffimo  Turieenfis  Bibliothecae  Graeco  Pfalmorum  Libra  Turici.     1749. 

£  He  was  bora  in  1620;  and  was  drowned  ia  the  Limoutt,  1667, 
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tenfive  erudition,  and  particularly  for  his  profound  (kill  in  oriental  literature.  The 
librarian  pointed  out  an  antient  manufcript  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  called  Codex  Carotinus* 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  prefent  from  Charlemain,  but  without  foundation  ;  for  it 
is  certainly  of  much  later  date,  probably  of  the  (eleventh  century.  Among  the  rare 
books  is  the  Latin  Bible,  tranflated  by  Pelican,  Bibliander,  and  Leon  Juda,  printed  at 
Zuricin  1545.  /  . 

The  lover  of  literary  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  wHl  not  fail  to  ihfpeft  the  Reverend 
-Mr.  Simler's  ample  colle&ion  of  Letters,  which  pafled  between  Zuingie  and,  the  other 
reformers  of  Zuric,  and  their  correfpondents  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  learned 
profeffor  propofed  to  print  by  fubfcription,  in  two  volumes  folto,  the  letters  of  the  Englifh 
reformers,  feveral  of  which  Burnet  has  publiflied  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  but 
wkh  many  errors.  Not  finding,  however,  fufficient  fubfcribers  for  fo  expenfive  a  work, 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  plan,  to  the  regret  of  all  lovers  of  biography. 

.The  library  of  M.  de  Heydegger,  fenator.of  Zuric,  deferves  the  notice  of  the  learned 
traveller.  The  ingenious  poffeffor  inherited  from  his  father  only  three  thoufand  volumes, 
which  he  has  extended  to  fifteen  thoufand.  His  principal  aim  is  direded  to  thofe  books 
that  were  unknown  to  Maittaire,  which  might  affift  in  correcting  his  typographical  an- 
nals, and  in  forming  an  accurate  and  conne&ed  hiftory  of  printing.  In  this  collection 
are  found  many  rare  and  elegant  impreffions  by  the  Aldufes,  Juntas,  Giolitos,  Torzen- 
tino,  Stephens,  Elzevirs,  Gomino,  Tonfon,  Wetftein,  Bafkerville,  Bodoni,  Barbot,  and 
Didot.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  the  earlieft  impreffions,  of  which  there  are  no  lefs  than 
feven  hundred  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century  *.  x 

LETTER  X. — Expedition  along  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Zuric.~RychterfebwyL-—IJle 
ofUfnau. — RapperfchwyL — Grunengen.—U/lar. — Greiffenfee*-~Excttrfioh  to  Regenf. 
berg,  and  to  the  furnmit  of  the  Lager  berg. 

DURING  my  fir  ft  tour  through  Switzerland,  I  patted  too  fhort  a  time  at  Zuric  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  the  delightful  environs,  which,  for  mild  beauties  of 
nature,  numerous  population,  and  well-being  of  the  peafantry,  is  fcarcely  furpafTed  by 
any  fpot  on  the  globe.  Having,  on  fubfequent  occasions,  refided  longer  at  Zuric,  I 
did  not  omit  making  feveral  excursions  into  various  parts  of  the  canton j  an  account  of 
which  will  form  the  fubje&  of  the  prefent  letter. 

The  weather  clearing  up  after  feveral  continued  and  heavy  rains,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1785,  I  accompanied  M.  de  Bonftet  of  Bern,  Profeffor  Meifter,  and  fome  other 
gentlemen  of  Zuric,  in  a  delightful  tour  round  the  lake.  We  had  no  need  of  guides, 
as  the  country  was  well  known  to  my  companions,  and  we  had  no  incumbrance  of  bag- 
gage. Having  made  an  early  dinner,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  plac£,  we  de- 
parted at  mid-day}  walked  about  three  miles,  through  vineyards  and  corn-fields,  to 

*  Among  many  rare  books,  I  noted  down  the  following:  Ciceronis  Officia.  Fuft  et  Scheiflcr  1465. 
pet.  in  folio. — Jo.  Sanuenfis  Catholicon,  folio.  Aug.  Via.  del.  Gunther,  Zeiner  et  Rcotliogen,  1649.  ~~ 
Fiift  edition  of  Pet rarcha  Venet.  Vindel  de  Spirt,  1470.  See  Cat.  de  la  Vallierc,  1783.  No.  3570. — 
Fir  ft  edition  of  Dante,  G/Fulginei  Neumeitier  1472.  See  la  Valliere,  No.  3558. — Boccacio  Geuealogia 
JDeorum  et  liber  de  Montibuset  Sylvia.  Venet.  Vindel.  de  Spira,  1472  and  1473.  Fir  ft  edition.  —  De 
Clarit  Mulieribua  Ulma  Sv.  Zciner,  1473.  Fir  ft  edition,  with  wooden  cuts,  very  lingular.  Sec  Catalogue 
de  la  Valliere,  No.  3810  and  560,;. — Boccacio  Decamerone  Venet.  Gio.  et  Gregor.  de  Gregorii  fratelli, 
14929  folio,  wooden  cut  a.  The  Decameron  tranflated  into  German  about  1475,  folio. — Mainontreclua 
iicron«  p.  Helian  Heliec,  1470,  folio.  This  book  was  printed  at  Munftcr,  ia  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  and 
j*  Cuiious,  becaufc  it  ii  the  firft  inftancc  of  typography  in  Switzerland, 
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Kuffnach,  a  fmall  village  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake,  where  we  paid  a  vifit  to  a  gentle* 
man,  and  were  fervecTwith  tea,  flices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  cherries. 

In  1778,-Kuflhach  was  confiderably  damaged  by  the  rife  of  a  fmall  torrent,  which 
ruftied  down  the  mountains,  carried  away  twenty,  five  houfes,  and  deftroyed  about 
fixty  perfons.  This  torrent,  now  only  a  little  rill,  fwelled  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  rife 
at  leaft  thirty  feet  above  its  ufual  level ;,  an  increafe  owing  to  the  fudden  melting  of  the 
fnow  on  the  neighbouring  heights.  Every  affi fiance  was  inftantly  afforded  to  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  and  a  colle&ibn  of  £3000  raifed  in  one  Sunday  at  the  different 
churches  of  Zuric :  an  aftonifhing  collection  for  a  town  which  does  not  contain  1 1,000 
fouls.  ^ 

I  am  indebted  to  Profeflor  Meifter  for  feveral  obfervations  *  on  the  population,  in- 
duftry,  and  productions  of  Kuffhach,  and  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Having  repofed  ourfelves  aboufan  hour  at  Kuflhach-,  we  continued  our  walk  through 
vineyards  and  corn-fields,  fometimes  on  the  (loping  banks  of  the  lake,  fometimes  on  a 
fmall  foot  path  formed  ,on  terraces  uporui  level  with  the  water ;  or  along  narrow  roads 
that  refemble  gravel  walks  winding  through  pleafure- grounds  and  parks  in  England. 
We  enjoyed,  during  great  part  of  the  way,  the  moft  agreeable  fliade  from  large  beech 
and  oak,  walnut  and  other  fruit-trees,  that  overhang  like  weeping  willows ;  many  of 
which  are  planted  almoft  horizontally,  either  ftretching  from  the  fides  of  the  hill,  or 
from  the  margin  of  the  water,  their  boughs  dipping  into  the  lake :  the  fcattered  cot- 
tages, the  numerous  villages,  the  pidurefque  villas  placed  on  the  banks,  and  feveral 
neat  churches,  added  to  the  beapty  of  the  ever-changing  fcenery. 

Having  continued  our  walk  about  three  miles,  we  flopped  at  a  peafant's  houfe  in 
Meile,  who  regaled  us  with  our  ufual  fare,  milk  and  cherries,  but  would  receive 
no  recompehfe.  Here  we  embarked  and  croffed  the  lake,  enjoying  a  moft  agreeable 
view  of  each  border  ftudded  with  villas,  churches,  and  villages,  half  concealed  by  the 
intervening  trees.  As  we  pafTed  near  a  bold  promontory,  richly  covered  with  wood, 
we  obferved  the  fun,  which  was  hid  under  a  cloud,  gilding  the  diftant  town  of  of  Rap- 

*  Kufinach  contains  about  1700  fouls,  and  the  neighbouring  villages  are  no  lefs  peopled:  this  aftonifh- 
ing population  in  fo.  fmall  a  compafs  isoccafioned  by  the  trade  of  the  capital,  which  eraplpyt  many  hands. 
The  proportion  between  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  the  profits  derived  from  working  for  the  manufactures, 
may  be  eftimated  from  the  following  calculation  :  five  parifhes  and  two  villages,  fituated  near  the  lakes  of 
Zuric  and  GreifFen,  contain  849,8  fouls  ;  and  comprehend  only  6050  acres  of  arable  land,  698  of  vines,  and 
3407  of  pa  (lure,  or  fcarccly  an  acre  and  a  quarter  for  each  perfon.  Their  fubfiftence  is  principally  fupplied 
by  2016  looms,  by  mean*  of  which  they  prepare  (ilk  and  cotton  for  the  merchants  of  Zuric.  In  thefe  parts 
an  acre  is  fold  for£.ico  or  £uo\.  whereas  the  fame  quantity  in  the  interior  part  of  the  canton  is  worth 
only  ^20,  pr  £$0.     The  aoe  here  mentioned  contains  from  32,^00  to  36,006  fquarc  feet. 

In  fixteen  parifhes,  fituated  on  the  bordersof  the  lake,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1784,  were  32,581. 
There  were  271  marriages,  1135  births.  The  proportion  of  the  marriages  to  the  births,  as  loco  to  4 188; 
of  the  births  to  the  deaths,  as  1000  to  882  ;  of  the  births  to  the  living,  as  toco  to  18,705  $  of  the  deaths 
tov  the  living,  as  2000  to  **,$  15  ;  of  the  males  to  the  females,  as  jooo  to  ^097. 

I  have  already  obferved  in  the  note  (p.  t6j.)9  that  thefe  borderers  of  the  lake  were  the  firft  to  adopt 
the  French  principles  and  had  a  chief  (bare  in  promoting  the  fubje&ion  of  the  canton. 

During  the  efFervefcencc  of  the  revolution  their  grievances  were  exaggerated,  and  they  were  compared 
-with  the  African  flaverin  the  Weft  Indies.  They  were  certainly  excluded  -by  the  commercial  government 
of  Zuric  from  fome  rights,  which  they  ought  to  have  enjoyed  ;  but  their  condition  upon  the  w'lole  was  ex- 
tremely eafy  and  comfortable,  as  fufficiently  appeared  From  the  nourifhing  (late  of  the  country  Even  Ge- 
neral Schawembourg,  as  he  failed  up  the  lake,  and_pbferved  the  borders,  luxuriant  in  cultivation  and  induliry, 
and  with  every  mark  of  profperity,  could  not  avoid  exclaiming,  "  II  eft  cependant  difficile  de  rctrouver  ici 
let  traces  du  defpotifme." 

In  fad,  thefe  borderers  had  no  fooner  effected  a  change  in  the  conftitutton,  and  obtained  poueflion  of 
power,  than  they  wirtied  to  retain  it ;  and!  attempting  to  refift  the  aggrcflioa  of  the  French,  they  were  dif- 
armed,  pillaged,  and  fined. 

-  8f  perfchwyl, 
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perfchwy!,  the  hills  towards  Zuric  filvered  by  a  milder  ray,  and  the  fublime  mountains 
©f  Glarus  rifing  in  gloomy  majefty  from  the  fouthern'  extremity  of  the  lake. 

We  landed  at  Weddenfchweil,  which  is  agreeably  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
lake.  It  is  the  capital lof  a  baillage,  that  ftretches  to  the  limits  of  the  cantons  of  Zug 
and  Schweitz,  and  was  formerly  an  independant  lordfhip.  In  1287  it  was  fold  by- 
Rodolph  of  Weddenfchweil  to  the  knights  of  Jerufalem ;  and  became  a  commandery 
until  1459,  when  Zuric  purchafed  it  from  the  mafter  of  that  order  for  20,000  florins. 
The  inhabitants,  having  revolted  in  1466,  were  deprived  of  feveral  privileges,  and  par- 
ticularly the  criminal  jurifdi&ion,  which  was  transferred  to  the  fenate  of  Zuric.  Not- 
withftanding  the  lofs  of  thefe  immunities,  the  mildnefs  -of  government  is  fufficiently 
manifefted,  by  the  confiderable  increafe  of  the  population  within  this  laft  century ;  the 
number  of  fouls,  which  in  1678  confided  of  only  4867,  amounted  in  1782  to  8188. 

Near  Weddenfchweil*,  a  beautiful  meadow,  fkirted  with  wood,  and  fertilized  by  a 
lively  ft  ream,,  tempted  us  to  quit  the  road,  and  we  had  fcarcely  proceeded  fifty  paces 
before  we  faw  a  filver  rill  guihing  from  the  crevice  m  of  a  rock  fringed  with  wood. 
-  While  we  where  contemplating  this  pleafing  landfcape;  we  heard  the  noife  of  falling 
waters,  and  caught  a  glimpfe  of  a  torrent  tumbling  from  an  elevated  rock,  glifl^ning 
through  the  dark  foliage,  and  richly  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  was  con- 
cealed  from  our  view.  Having  penetrated  by  the  fide  of  the  torrent^  we  faw  it  burft- 
ing  from  the  height,  atnid  furrounding  trees,  fall  about  fix  feet  upon  a  ridge,  and  then 
roll  fifty  feet  in  mid  air.  The  effeft  wasjpeculiarlyjftriking.  Nor  could  we  fufficiently 
admire  the  amphitheatre  of  rock,  the  beeches  fufpended  on  its  top  and  fides,  the  beams 
of  the  fun  darting  on  the  falling  waters,  and  the  noife  of  the  torrent  contrafted  with 
the  mild  and  tranquil  beauties  of  the  lake. 

Our  walk  to  Richlifwick,  wherewe  paffed  the  night,  was  no  lefs  agreeable,  than  that 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake.  The  road  ran  fometimes  through  meadows,  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  lake,  fometimes  clofe  to  the  water,  under  the  fliade  of  trees  fcattered 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  in  the  mod  capricious  fhapes  :  we  fcarcely  advanced  a  hundred 
fteps  without  pafling  a  neat  cottage,  and  meeting  with  peafants,  who  faluted  us  as  we 
went  along ;  every  fpot  of  ground  is  highly  cultivated,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  in- 
duftry  and  plenty. 

At  Richlifwick,  which,  like  Weddenfchweil,  contains  many  good  houfes  of  (lone, 
plaiftered  and  white-wafhed,  ornamented  with  green  window-fhutters,  and  Venetian 
blinds,  we  found  an  inn  with  comfortable  accommodations.  This  place  is  the  paflage  of 
much  merchandize  to  different  parts  on  the  (hores  of  the  lake,  and  is  greatly  reforted 
to  by  the  pilgrims,  in  their  way  to  Einfidlin  *. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  embarked  for  the  ifle  of  Ufhau;  The  weather  was  un* 
commonly  fine,  the  lake  quite-ftill,  the  refle&ion  of  the  white  houfes  quivered  on  the 
.furfaceof  the  water;  the  hollows  of  the  diftant  mountains  feemed  to  be  filled  with  a 
tranfparerit  vapour,  which  induced  me  to  cry  out,  in  the  language  of  poetry, 


\   1 


*  Thefe  once  happy  diltn'cts  on  both  fides  of  the  Jake  of  Zuric,  after  an  undiftnrbed  tranquillity  of  three 
hundred  years,  became,  in  May  1798,  the  fcene  of  devaftation  and  carnage,  in  the  unequal  conflict  between 
the  French  and  the  Swifs  peafants  of  the  fmall  cantons,,  who  rofe  to  defend  their  liberties,  and,  after  en- 
tering Lucerne,  marched  in  two  bodies  on- each  fide  of  the  lake,  to  drive  the  French  from  Zuu'c.  After 
an  obftinate  rtfiftance  again  ft  fuperior  forces,  the  corps  on  the  north  fide  of  the  lake  were  defeased  with 
great  {laughter,  and  Rapperfchwyl  flormed  and  pillaged.  Five  thoufand  Swifs,  ilationcd  near  Richter* 
tchvtyl,  repulfed  the  Freneh  at  the  firfl  onfet,  but  with  the  aid  of  artillery  were  at  length  overpowered. 
Their  fpsrited  refinance  even  extorted  the  applaufe  of  the  French  commander. 

4  a  %  >  «  Plcafant 
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€i  Pleafant  the  fun, 
«'  When  firft  on  this  delightful  land  he  fprcads 
11  His  orient  beams;  on  nerb,  tree,  fruit  and  flower, 
«<  Glaring  with  dew*." 

About  a  mite  from  Richlifwick  is  a  fingle  houfe  ftanding  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  the 
walls  of  which  divide  the  canton  of  Zuric  from  that  of  Schweitz,  and  at  the  farne  time 
fet  inftant  bounds  to  thatinduftry  and  population  which  had  attracted  our  wonder  and 
delight.  ^ 

In  two  hours  we  landed  at  Ufnau,  which  is  about  an  Englifh  mile  in  circumference 
and  belongs  to  the  abbey  of  Einfidlin.  It  contains  only  a  fingle  houfe,  inhabited  by 
a  peafant's  family,  two  barns,  a  kind  of  tower  fummer-houfe,  feated  on  the  higheft 
point,  a  chapel  never  ufed,  and  a  church  in  which  mafs  is  faid  only  twice  in  the  year. 
Within  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Alderic,  who  built  an  hermitage  on  the  ifland,  to  which  he 
retired.  He  died  in  1473,  anc*  was  highly  revered'  for  his  fuppofed  fan&ity ;  as  a 
Latin  infeription  informs  us,  that  "  he  was  fed  with  bread  from  heaven,  and  walked 
upon  the  furface  of  the  waters/'  This  ifland  is  fometimes  called  Hutten's  Ifland,  in 
memory  of  that  extraordinary  perfon,  who  retired  and  died  in  this  obfeure  fpot. 

Hutten,  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family,  was  born  at  Seckenbergin  Franconia, 
and  receiving  an  education  fuitable  to  his  birth,  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  that  impe- 
tuous zeal  which  was  the  leading  mark  of  his  character.  He  pafled  a  life  of  almoft  un- 
paralleled vicifiitude ;  fometimes  in  the  camp,  fignalized  for  perfonal  courage :  in  uni- 
verfities,  where  he  diftingulfhed  hhnfelf  by  various  publications ;  in  courts,  received 
with  refpeft,  or  driven  away  for  infolence ;  and  wandering  over  different  parts  of  Europe 
in  extreme  indigence.  Having,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  embraced  the  opinions 
of  Luther,  he  ufed  both  his  pen  and  his  fword  in  defence  of  the  new  do&rines;  was 
fo*  in  temperate  in  his  ardour,  that  he  was  frequently  imprifoned,  and  alarmed  even 
the  daring  fpirit  of  Luther  by  his  repeated  outrages.  After  rendering  himfelf  an  objeft 
of  terror  both  to  Lutherans  and  Catholics,  he  in  vain,  fought  repofe  until  he  found  it 
in  this  fequeftered  ifland.  He  expired  in  1523,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age :  a  man 
as  remarkable  for  genius  and  learning,  as  for  turbulence  and  prefumption. 

The  ifland  is  agreeably  broken  into  hill  and  d*le,  is  extremely  fertile  in  pafture,  pro- 
duces hemp,  flax,  a  few  vines,  and  a  fmall  tufted  wood,  which  overhangs  the  margin 
of  the  water.  It  is  the  only  ifland  in  ths  lake  of  Zuric,  except  an  uninhabited  rock, 
which  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  hay. 

Having  re-imbarked,.  we  foon  landed  at  Rapperfchwyl  f,  and  continued  afcending 
amid  hanging  enclofures  of  pafture  and  corn,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  lake,  hills* 
mountains,  and  Alps.  Parting  the  little  territory  belonging  to  Rapperfchwyl,  we  came 
into  the  canton  of  Zuric,  and  entering  a  neat  cottage,  to  enquire  the  road,  we  faw  a 
peafent  teaching  about  thirty  children  to  read  and  write.  Onf  exprefling  my  fatisfa&ion, 
I  was  informed  that  each  village  has  a  peafant  fcboolmafter,  either  entirely  or  partly 
paid  by  government ;  and  tbat  in  this  canton  there  is  fcarcely  a  child  who  is  not  in- 
strutted  in  reading  and  writing.  A  little  further  we  entered  another  cottage,  where 
the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  offered  us  milk  and  cherries,  and  placed  upon  the  table  nine 
or  ten  large  filver  fpoons. 

We  continued  our  walk  through  an  enclofed,  hilly,  and  well-wooded  country,  and 
arrived  about  mid-day  at  Grunengen,  a  fmall  burgh,  capital  of  the  bailliage.  After 
dinner  we  paid  a  vifit  to  the  bailif,  who  refides  in  the  caftle,  which  (lands  on  an  elevated 

•  Miltoa'p  Pmdife  Lo&  •  f  Sec  Letter  7. 
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rock,  overlooking  an  extenfive  profpeft-;  towards  the.foiith  wild  and  romantic,  towards 
the  weft  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and  watered  by%a  lively  ftream  which  flows  from  the 
lake  of  Pfeffikon. 

The  bailif  poflefies«confiderabIe  authority.  He  judges  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  in 
the  prefence  of  certain  jurymen  and  the  under-bailif;  but  can  pafs  feritence  without 
their  concurrence,  as  neither  of  them  enjoys  a  vote.  He  can  punifh  all  crimes  which 
are  not  capital ;  can  order  whipping,  or  even  the  torture,  to  be  infli&ed,  .when  the 
criminal  is  convitted,  and  will  not  confefs ;  and  I  was  greatly  fhocked  to  find  that  this 
horrid  expedient  had  been  lately  pra&ifed.  Even  in  capital  cafes  he  can  condemn  to  - 
death,  provided  he  fummons  eighty  jurymen  from  the  different  diftriSs  to  be  prefent 
at  the  trial;  but  as  this  cuftom  is  attended  with  niuch  expence,  he  ufually  fends  the' 
culprit  to  Zuric ;  in  civil  proceedings  an  appeal  lies  from  his  decifion  to  the  fenate  of 
Zuric. 

If  the  bailif  abufes  his  power,  the  fenate  readily  liftens  to  the  complaints  of  the  op- 
p  re  fled,  and  would  not  fail  to  punifh  the  unjuft  judge.  An  inftance  of  this  impartia- 
lity occurred  in  1754,  when  the  bailif  was  provod  guilty  of  extortions,  and,  though 
fon-in-law  to  the  burgomafter,  was  fined  and  banifhed  from  Switzerland*  I  learned 
this  faft,  on  obferving  a  vacant  place  in  the  feries  of  arms  belonging  to  the  feveral 
bailifs,  which  are  painted  in  the  hall'  of  the  caftle ;  thofe  of  the  extortioner,  which 
once  filled  this  vacant  place,  had  been  erafed  by  order  of  government. :  From  Gru- 
nengen  we  purfued  our  courfe  through  lanes,  fields,  and  enclosures  along  a  mod  delightful 
country,  abounding  in  vines,  corn,  pafture,  and  woode  As  the  fetting  fun  gradually  . 
defcended  below  the  horizon,  we  frequently  looked  back  upon  the  diftant  Alps,  the 
lower  parts  were  dufky  and  gloomy,  and  the  fummits. 

*'  Arrayed  with  re fle&ed  purple  and  gold, 
•'  And  colours  dipt  111  hcav'n  *." 

At  the  clofe  of  the  evening  I  arrived  at  Uftar ;  regretting  that  our  day's  journey  was 
concluded,  and  not  feeling  in  the  leaft  fatigued  with  a  walk  of  eighteen  miles,  from 
Rapperfchwyl  to  Uftar  j  fo  greatly  was  I  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  this  romantic 
country.  Uftar  is  a  large  parifh,  containing  3000  fouls ;  the  wooden  cottages  are 
neat  and  commodious,  refembling  thofe  in  the  canton  of  Appenzel,  and  are  difperfed 
in  the  fame  manner  over  hills  and  dales. 

The  fun  had  fcarcely  rifen  before  we  quitted  our  beds,  and  walked  to  the  caftle  of 
Uftar;  it  (lands  boldly  on  elevated  rock,  planted  to  its  very  fummit  with  vines,  and 
'  commands  a  moft  extenfive  view,  bounded  by  the  Jura,  the  mountains  of  the  Black 
Foreft,  and  the  chain  of  Alps  (tretching  from  the  canton  of  Appenzel  to  the  confines 
of  the  Vallais.  Below  and  around,  the  country  refembled  the  moft  cultivated  and  en- 
clofed  parts  of  England ;  a  fmall  lively  ftream  winded  through  -an  immenfe  plain  j 
while  the  lake  of  Creiffen  appeared  like  a  broad  river,  wafhing  the  bottom  of  the 
adjacent  hills. 

This  caftle  was  formerly  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and  the  refidence  of  the  counts  of  Uftar, 
who  held  it  and  the  diftrift  as  a  fief  from  the  counts  of  Ravenfpurgh ;  and  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  houfe,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
family  of  deBonftetj  wa£  purchafed,  in  155.,  by  Zuric,  and  united  to  the  baillage 
of  Grelffenfee.  M.  de  Bonftet,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  one  of  our  party,  derived 
great  fatisfa&ion  in  tracing  the  antiquity  and  hiftory  of  this  feat,  formerly  poflfefled  by 
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his  anceflors,  and  in  obferviug  the  family  arms  painted  upon  the  glafs  windows.     This 
caftle  is  now  a  private  gentleman's  houfe,  and  belongs  to  M.  Teyler  of  Wedden- 
•   fchweil. 

From  Uftar  we  crofled  the  fields,  and  arrived  at  the' lake  of  Greiffen.  We  walked 
for  fome  way  on  a  belt  of  turf,  along  its  borders,  under  the  pendulous  branches 
of  oak,  beach,  and  elms.  This  lake  is  about  fix  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad  \  on  one 
fide  the  fhores  ire  flat  or  gently  rifing,  on  the  other  fide  hills  richly  wooded.  The 
dearth  of  cottages  and  inhabitants,  in  this  delightful  but  folitary  fpot,  formed  a  (Iriking 
contraft  with  the  numerous  villages  we  had  recently  quitted ;  while  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  feemed  almofl  bounded  by  that  magnificent  chain  of  alps,  which  con- 
ftantly  engaged  our  attention. 

Having  embarked  in  a  fmall-  boat,  we  pafled  the  village  of  Greiffen,  pleafingly 
fituated  on  a  fmall  promontory  embofomed  in  a  wood,  and  landed  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake.  Here  I  bathed,  and  walked  on  gently,  afcending  through  fertile 
grounds,  delightfully  planted  with  oak,  beech,  and  poplars,  and  innumerable  fruit-trees. 
At  a  fmall  village  we  (topped  at  the  parfonage.  You  can  fcarcely  form  to  yourfelf  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  neatnefs  and  fimplicity  which  reign  in  thefe  parts.  The  clergy- 
man's two  daughters,  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age,  neatly  drefled,  with  ftraw 
hats,  like  the  peafant  girls  of  the  country,  politely  brought  milk  and  cherries  for  our 
refrefhment.  From  this  retreat  of  innocence  and  fimplicity  we  afcended  about  a  mile, 
"  then  burft  upon  a  charming  view  of  Zuric,  the  lake  and  environs;  and  gently  defcend- 
ing,  arrived  at  Zuric,  quite,  enchanted  with  this  fhort  expedition. 

An  expedition  to  the  fummit  of  the  Lagerberg  was  no  lefs  agreeable  than  the  former 
excurfion.  I  procured  a  guide  and  a  horfe ;  but  the  weather  proving  fine,  I  gave  the 
horfe  to  myfervant,  and  preferred  walking  acrofsthe  corn  fields,  and  meadows  tufted 
with  thickets,  and  enlivened  by  the  xiumerous  labourers  employed  in  the  harveft.  In 
-thefe  parts  as.  well  as  the  neighbouring  diftridts,  I  obferved  with  pleafure,  that  the  oxen, 
wbich  were  not  yoked  to  the  teams  or  ploughs,  but  harneffed  like  horfes,  performed 
their  labour  with  much  more"  eafe,  and  with  greater  effedt.  This  cuflom  has  been  late- 
ly introduced  into  fome  parts  of  England  ;  and  all  unprejudiced  fanners  allow  its  fupe- 
rior  advantage ;  as  the  yoke  is  extremely  galling,  and  four  oxen  harneffed  with  collars 
will  do  as  much  work  as  fix  when  yoked  by  the  neck. 

A  few  miles  from  Zuric,  I  pafled  through  the  village  of  Affholteren,  n,ear  the 
church,  which' is  prettily  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  large  field;  fkirted  the  fmall  lake 
Kaften,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  pi&urefque  ruins  of  Old  Regenfberg,  and  gently 
afcended  to  New  Regenfberg,  which  flands  on  an  elevation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lager- 
berg. 

The  counts  of  Regenfberg  were  powerful  barons  during  that  period  of  anarchy  and 
confufion  which  diftinguifhed  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  they  were  involved 
in  conftant  wars,  "or  rather  defultory  fkirmifhes,  with  the  town  of  Zuric,  until  they 
were  finally  repulfed  by  Rodolph  of  Hapfburg,  then  captain-general  of  the  troops  of 
Zuric.  On  the  extinction  of  the  counts  of  Regenfberg,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  their 
territory  devolved  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  in  1409  became  fubjeft  to  Zuric. 

The  prefent  burgh  contains  about  200  inhabitants,  who  enjoy  confiderable  privileges : 
a  burgdmafter,  and  a  council  of  fix  members,  form  the  civil  court  of  juftice,  fron* 
whofe  decifion  an  appeal  lies  to  Zuric ;  the  criminal  jurifdittion  belongs  to  the  bailiff 
who  refifdes  in  the  caftle.  This  building  was  formerly  of  great  ftrength,  and  frequently 
defied  the  attacks  of  Zuric.  The  greater  part  of  the  prefent  edifice  was  conftructecf 
in  the  laft  century ;  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  fortrefs  being  fome  ftone  walls, 

and 
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and  *  round  tower,  which  commands  a  dirtant  profpect.  A  well  in  the  middle  of.  the 
burgh,  hollowed  in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  2 1 6  feet,  but  now  dry,  furnifhed  the 
garrifon  with  Water  during -the  obftinate  fieges  maintained  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. •  Near  this  well  is  a  copious  fountain,  fupplied  from  a  fpring  that  rifes  in 
the.  Ligerberg.  The  adjaceht  country  is  a  moft  delightful  intermixture  of  hill  and  dale. 
The  rock  on  which  Regenfberg  is  built,  terminates  in  an  abrupt  precipice,  and  forms 
the  eaftern.  extremity  of  that  vait  chain  of  mountains  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Jura,  the  branches  of  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  different  appellations.  The  branch 
that  rifetf  from  this  point  is  called  the  Lagerberg,  to  the  fummit  of  which  I  mounted  on 
harfebarrk.  I  paffed  for  fome  way  through  cultivated  enclofures,  and  afterwards 
through  forefts  of  pine,  fir,  and  beech,  until  1  reached  the  higheft  point,  on  which  ftands 
&  fignal'  houfe.  From  this  point,  which  overlooks  the  whole  country,  I  enjoyed  one 
of  the  moft  extenfive  and  uninterrupted  prqfpe&s,  particularly  the  fineft  diftant  view 
of  the  Alps,  which  I  had  yet  feen  in  Switzerland, 

To  the  north,  the  eye  expatiates  freely  over  the  wilds  of  the  Black  Foreft ;  to  the 
eaft,  beyond  the  confines  of  Bavaria ;  towards  the  weft,  traces  the  branches  of  the 
Jura  extending  in  multifarious  dire&ions;  to  the  fouth,  looks  dowi>  upon  the  fertile 
and  enclofed  regions  in  the  canton  of  Zuric,  on  the  lake-  and  its  populous  banks,  and 
admires  the  vaft  expanfe  of  country  fwelling  from  plains  to  acclivities,  from  acclivities 
to  hills,  from  hills  to  mountains,  and  terminating  in  thofe  ftupehdous  Alps, 

"  Whole  heads  touch  heaven." 

This  wonderful  and  fublime  profpeft  detained  me  infenfibly  till  the  clofe  of  the* 
evening,  when  I  defcended. through  the  dark  forefts. that  clothe  thelfides  of  the  Lager- 
berg  ;  and,  filled  with  thofe  pleafing  but  melancholy  refle&ions  which  the  indefcribable: 
beauties  of  nature  leave  upon  the  mind,  rode  flovvly  on,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Zuric 
till  the  gloom  of  night  had  overfpread  the  horizon. 


LETTER  Tl.—Wintertbur.—Ca/ile  of  Kyburg* 

WINTERTHUR  ftands  about  twelve  miles  from  Zuric ;  a  town  which,  aithbugk 
fituated  in  the  canton,  and  under  the  protection  of  Zuric,  yet  retains  its  own  laws, 
has  its  own  magiftrates,  and  is  in  a  great  meafure  independent.  Winter  Aur  was  tor* 
jnerly  governed  by  its  own  counts,  who  were  probably  a  branch  of  the  Kyburg  family^. 
for  both  houfes  bore  the  fame  arms.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  poffeffed  by 
Hartman,  count  of  Kyburg,  who  firft  furrounded  it  with  walls  j  and  upon  his  death 
devolved  to  his  nephew  Rodolph  of  Haplburg.  Rodolph,  afterwards  emperor,  con- 
ferred upon  the  inhabitants  confiderable  privileges,  for  affifting  him  in  the  war  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia.  It  continued  fubjeft  to  his  defcen- 
dants  until  1424,  when  the  inhabitants  claimed  the  protection,  and  obtained  the  alliance, 
of  Zuric.  In  1467,  the  Archduke  Sigifmund  having  fold  his  rights  to  Zuric,  that 
canton  fucceeded  to  his  prerogatives.  A  deppty  from  Zuric  refides  at  Winterthur, 
but  for  no  other  purpofe  than  colle&ing  the  toll,  half  ofwhich  belongs  to  Zuric. 

The  government  is  ariftocratical ;  the  fupreme  power,  in  all  things  not  interfering 
with  the  claims  of  Zuric,  refides  in  the  Great  and  Little  Council.  Thefe  two  tribunals 
united  are  final  judges  in  criminal  procedures,  and  pafs  fenience  of  death  without  ap- 
peal. The  Little  Council  is  inverted  with  the  general  adminiftration  of  affairs,  and 
determines  civil  caufes  in  the  fir  It  refart  *  frojn  their  decifion  an  appeal  lies  to  the 

Great 
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Great  Council,  and  in  all  procefles  between  a  Granger  and  a  burgher,  to  the  fenate  of 
Zuric. 

Although  the  town  is  confidered  as  independent,  and  only  under  the  prote&ion  of 
the  canton,  vet  Zuric  claims  the  right  of  reftridking  the  inhabitants  from  manufactur- 
ing filk,  and  from  ettablifliing  a  printing-prefs,  a6  interfering  with  the  natives  of  Zuric 
This  claim  has  occafioned  great  difcontents,  and  giving  rife  to  much  litigation:  and 
though  Zuric  does  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  (ilk,  yet  by  forbidding  the  peafants 
of  the  canton  from  preparing  and  fpinning  the  materials,  this  order  amounts  to  a  vir- 
tual prohibition.  A  fimilar  difpute  is  in  agitation  concerning  the  eftabiifhment  of  a 
.  printing-prefs  at  Winterthur.  The  right  will  fcarcely  be  controverted ;  but  as  the  * 
caufe  will  be  finally  determined  by  Zuric,  it  remains  a  doubt  whether  that  government 
will  be  fufficiently  difinteretted  to  decide  in  favour  of  Winterthur  againft  its  own 
burger. 

In  all  other  refpefts,  excepting  in  thefe  two  articles  of  trade  fo  profitable  to  Zuric, 
the  commerce  of  Winterthur  lies  under  no  reftraint.  The  principle  manufactures  are 
muflins,  printed  cottons,  and  cloth ;  fome  vitriol  works  are  carried  on  with  confider* 
able  fuccefs. 

The  town  is  fmall  and  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  about  two  thoufand,  are  for  the 
mod  part  remarkably  induftrious. .  The  fchools  in  this  petty  (late  are  well  endowed 
and  regulated.  The  public  library  contains  a  fmall  colle&ion  of  books,  and  a  great 
number  of  Roman  coins  and  medals,  chiefly  found  at  Ober- Winterthur ;  among  the 
moll  rare  I  obfierved  a  Didius  Julianus  and  a  Pertinax.  Ober- Winterthur,  or  Upper 
Winterthur,  at  prefent  only  a  fmall  village  neir  the  town,  in  the  high  road  leading  to 
Frauen field,  is  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Vitodurum>  a  Roman  ftation,  and  the  mod  con- 
ltderable  place  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  exhibits  no  other  remains  of  former  confe- 
quence,  but  the  'foundations  of  ancient  walls,  and  the  numerous  Roman  coins  and 
medals  which  are  continually  difcovered.  The  Roman  way,  which  once  traverfed 
the  tnarfhes  between  Winterthur  and  Fruenfield,  is  no  longer  vifible,  becaufe  it  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  prefent  high  road  •.  • 

The  cattle  of  Kyburg,  towering  on  the  fummit  of  an  eminence  overlooking  Winter- 
thur, is  a  pidurefque  objeft,  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of  this  country,  during  the 
times  of  confuflon  which  preceded  and  followed  the  interregnum  of  the  empire. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  counts  of  Kyburg  poffefled  the  coun- 
ties of  Kyburg,  Lentzburgh,  and  Baden ;  and  their  territories  were  further  increafed 
by  the  acceffion  of  Burgdorf  and  Thun,  which  fell  to  Ulric  t  in  right  of  his  wife  Anne, 
fitter  and  heir  of  Berchtold  V.  Duke  of  Zacringen.  Thefe  domains  devolving,  in  1273, 
•to  Rodolph  Count  of  Hapfburg,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Hartman  the  elder,  the  laft 
Count  of  Kyburg,  rendered  him  one  of  the  molt  powerful  princes  in  thefe  parts,  and 
probably  opened  his  way  to  the  imperial  throne.  Before  his  deceafe,  the  Emperor 
coded  to  his  fon  Rodolph  the  county  of  Kyburg,  and  his  other  dominions  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and,  on  his  demife,  confirmed  this  grant  to  his  grand  Ion  John,  the  fame  Who 
aflaflinated  his  uncle,  the  emperor  Albert  J,  and  was  called  the  Parricide. 

Upon  the  death  of  Albert,  his  fons  feized  and  kept  poffeffion  of  Kyburg,  and  the 
other  hereditary  domains  in  Switzerland,  and  tranfmitted  them  to  their  pofterity.    In 

*  Winterthur  is  now  incorporated  10  the  canton  or  department  of  Zuric. 

f  Some  authors  affert  that  Werner,  fon  of  Ulric,  was  the  hufband  of  Anne.  Great  confufion  reigned 
rn  the  early  hiftory  of  the  counts  of  Kyburg,  until  Fuefsli  cleared  it  up.  See  article  Kyburg  in  Fuefsli'a 
Erbefchreiouog. 

X  See  Letter  14. 

at  1424, 
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1414,  the  Emperor  SigHrnuftd  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Duke  of  Auf- 
tria, and  granted  for  a  fum  of  money  the  county  of  Kyburg  to  Zuric.  In  1442  it 
wasreftored  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  but,  in  1452,  finally  ceded  to  Zuric  by  Sigifmund, 
Archduke  of  Auftria,  to  liquidate  a  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  canton.  From  that  time 
it  has  formed  a  bailliagem  the  cdhton  of  Zuric  j  but  the  title  of  Count  of  Kybunr 
has  been  always  ufed  by  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  is  ftill  retained  by  its  prefent  illut 
trious  defcendant  Jofeph  the  Second. 

The  caftle  of  Kyburg,  which  ftaiids  in  a  romantic  and  wild  fituation,  has  been  con- 
ftru&ed  at  different  periods.  Part  is  ancient,  and  not  improbably  the  fame  as  exifted 
in  the  time  of  Rodolph;  although  I  could  not  difcover  a  date  anterior  to  1424,  the 
year  in  which  it  was  granted  to  Zuric.  In  an  apartment  which  was  formerly  a  (table 
are  the  portraits  of  all  the  bailifs  who  have  refided  in  the  caftle  from  the  time  of  its 
ceffion.  The  bailif  enjoys,  greater  powers  than  are  ufually  delegated  by  any  ariftocra* 
tical  government ;  in  criminal  proceedings,  he  is  only  required  to  confult  the  jury  of 
the  diftrift,  though  he  is  not  bound  by  their  opinion,  and  can  even  inflid  capital  punifh* 
ment  without  the  neceffity  of  referring  the  fentence  to  be  confirmed  by  Zuric. 

LETTER  TU.->Frauenfitld.—Of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy.— Diets. 

FROM  Winterthur  I  paffed  to  Frauenfield,  a  fmall  town,  or  rather  village,  the  capi- 
tal of  Thurgau  #,  containing  fcarcely  a  thoufand  inhabitants ;  and  only  remarkable 
as  the  place  where,  dnce  171a,  the  deputies  of  the  Swifs  cantons  afiemble  at  the  gene* 
raidiet.  6 

This  confederacy  owes  its  origin  to  the  treaty  contracted  between  Uri,  Sche- 
weitz,  and  Underwalden,  at  the  memorable  revolution  of  1308  f.  The  fubfequent 
acceffion  of  Zuric,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Zug,  and  Glarus,  gave  ftfength  and  folidity  to  the 
union,  and  a  century  and  a  half  elapfed  before  a  new  member  was  admitted.  At 
length,  in  1501,  Friburgh  and  Soleure  being,  after  much  difficulty,  received  into  the 
league ;  upon  that  occafion  the  eight  ancient  cantons  entered  into  a  covenant  called 
the  Convention  of  Stantz,  by  which  the  articles  of  union  and  mutual  prote&ion  were 
finally  fettled  J. 

No  change  was  effe&ed  by  the  fubfequent  reception  of  the  three  remaining  cantons 
Bafle,  Schauffhaufen,  and  Appenzel ;  as  they  fubfcribed  to  the  fame  terms  which  Fri ' 
burgh  and  Soleure  had  accepted.     Without  entering,  however,  into  a  minute  detail, 
I  fliall  endeavour  in  this  letter,  to  lay  before  you  a  fhort  view  of  the  Helvetic  confe- 
deracy* 

The  code  of  public  law  between  the  combined  republics  of  Switzerland,  is  founded 
upon  the  treaty  of  J  Sempach  1393  j  upon  the  convention  of  Stantz  j  and  upon  the 

treaty 


Thurgau  was  a  baflliagc  fubjcft  to  the  eight  ancient  canton*.     In  the  beginning  of  February  the  peo* 
ifome  parts  of  the*  country  rofe,  defied  deputies,  and  demanded  their  emancipation,  which  leemtto 

been  granted  to  the  inner  dtftrid  on  the  5th.     The  people,  however,  were  in  general  much  incenfed 

againft  the  French,  and  their  troops  were  marching  to  the  affiftance  of  Bern,  when  the  capture  was  an* 


Bounced. 

In  the  new  diyifion  of  Switzerland,  Thurgau  was  formed  into  a  canton,  of  which  Frauenfield  is  the 
capital. 

t  See  Letter  25,  %  See  Letter  26. 

§  This  treaty,  which  regulates  the  articles  of  war,  was  contracted  between  the  eight  ancient  canton*  in 
conjun&ion  with  the  republic  of  Soleure.    It  ordains  that  no  Swifs  foldicr  /hall  quit  his  ranks  in  time  of 
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treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  17 12,  at  Arau,  between  the  Proteflant  and  Catholic  can- 
tons. It  appears  from  thefe  feveral  treaties,  which  include  or  enlarge^  thofe  that  pre- 
ceded, that  the  Helvetic  union  is  a  perpetual  defenfive  alliance  between  the  thirteen  in- 
dependent contra&ing  powers,  to  proteft  each  other  by  their  united  forces  againft  all 
foreign  enemies.  Accordingly,  if  any  member  of  the  union  fhould  be  attacked,  that 
particular  canton  has  a  right  to  demand  fuccours  from  the  *  whole  confederate  body  j 
and  in  cafe  of  war  the  feveral  forces  to  be  fupplied  by  each  canton  are  precifely  fpecifiecL 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  ftipulations  to  which  the  five  cantons  agreed  that  they 
do  not,  in  every  refpeft,  enjoy  equal  prerogatives  with  the  eight  ancient  cantons,  which 
referved  to  themfelves  a  right,  if  the  queftion  for  declaring  war  againft  any  foreign 
ftate  fhould  be  unanimoufly  carried  in  their  affembly,  to  require  the  afliftanee  of  the  five 
other  cantons,  without  affigning  the  motive.  But  the' five  cantons  cannot  commence 
hoflilitieswithout  the  content  of  the  confederates ;  and  (hould  the  enemy  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  negociation,  the  difpute  muft  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  eight 
ancient  cantons.  It  is  further  Stipulated,  that,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  the  eight 
cantons,  the  five  muft  obferve  a  itrift  neutrality. 

The  next  efifential  objedt  of  the  league  is  to  preferve  "general  peace  and  good  order- 
It  is  therefore  covenanted,  that  all  public  difcuffions  fhall  be  finally  fettled  between  the 
contending  parties  in  an  amicable  manner ;  and  fir  this  pur pofe  particular  judges  and 
arbiters  are  appointed;  who  fhall  be  empowered  to  compofe  the  detentions  that  may  hap- 
pen to  arife.  To  this  is  added  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the  forms  of  government 
eftablifhed  in  the  refpeftive  commonwealths :  for,  in  order  to  prevent  internal  factions,; 
and  revolts  in  any  of  the  allied  cantons,  it  was  agreed  by  the  convention  of  Stantz* 
that,  in  time  of  rebellion,  the  magiftracy  of  fuch  canton  fhould  be  aflifted  by  the  forces 
of  the  others.  Accordingly,  the  hiltory  of  Switzerland  affords  many  iriftances  of  pro- 
te&ion  and  afliftance  reciprocally  given  between  the  confederates,  in  defence  and  f up- 
port  of  the  refpeftive  governments. 


action,  even  although  he  fhould  be  danger 011  fly  wounded :  "  Nous  entendons  auffi  que  fi  quequ'un  s'eftoit 
bleffe  en  quelque  facon  que  ce  fuft  en  combatant  ou  en  aflaUant,  de  forte  qu'il  feroit  inutile  pour  fe  def- 
fendre ;  H  demeurera  non  obftant  aulli  avee  les  autres,  jufqucs  a  ce  que  la  bataille  foit  expiree  :  et  pour, 
ccla  ne  fcra  eftime  fuyard  et  ne  I'en  fafchcra-t-on  en  fa  perfonne  n'y  en  (on  bicn  aucunement." 

*  The  refpeclable  author  of  the  Account  of  Switzerland  has  fallen  into  a  millake  in  his  defcription  of 
the  Helvetic  union  ;  and  his  error  has  been  adopted  by  the  Abbe  Mably,  in  hi*  Droit  Publi:  del*  Europe; 
By  the  compilers  of  the  Encyclopedic  ;  and  by  feveral  other  wu'ters  of  dittmctionw 

After  having  given  a  defcription  of  the  Helvetic  union,  he  concludes  the  relation  as  follows  :  "  So  far 
are  they  (the  thirteen  cantons)  from  making  one  body  or  one  commonwealth,  that  only  the  three  old  cai> 
tons  are  directly  allied  wilh  every  one  of  the  other  twelve.  There  is  indeed  fuch  a  connection  eftablifhed' 
between  them,  that*  in  cafe  any  one  canton,  were  attacked,  all  the  other  twelve  would  be  obliged)  to  march 
to  ksfticcour ;  but  it  would  be  by  virtue  of  ihe  relation,  that  two  cantons  may  have  to  a  third,  and  not  of 
any  direft  alliance  fubiifting  between  every  one  of  them.  As  for  example:  Of  the  eight  old  cantons,  Lu- 
cerne has  a  eight  of  calling  but  five  to  its  fuccour,  in  cafe  of  attack ;  but  then  fome  of  thole  five  have  a; 
right  of  calling  others,  with  whom  they  are  allied,  though  Lucerne  be  not  ,*  fo  that  at  laft  all  muft  march 
by  virtue  of  particular  alliances,  and  not  of  any  general  one  amongft  them  all." 

.The  above-cited  account  of  the  Helvetic  unton  would  better  have  fuited  the  league  of  the  eight  cantons 
before  the  convention  of  Stantz ;  when  the  confederate  ftates  were  not  fo  abfolutely  and  directly  united 
together  as  they  are  atprefent ;  and  their  alliance  did  not  perhaps  totally  exclude  every  treaty  of  the  fame 
kind  with  other  po wer3.  It  was  only  by  the  articles  of  that  celebrated  convention,  and  the  alliance  of  the 
fight  cantons  with  Friburgh  and  Soleure,  that  the  tfnion  became  abfolutely  fixed  and  general.  It  muft 
be  confefled,  however,  that  feveral  Swifs  hiftorians  have  given  the  fame  idea  of  the  Helvetic  union  as  that 
above  mentioned ;  and  that  even  now  authors  differ  conliderably  upon*  fome,  important  articles  of  the 
kague. 
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No  feparate  engagement,  which  any  of  Nthe  cantons  may  conclude,  can  Be  Valid,  if 
incontinent  with  the  fundamental  articles  of  this  general  union ;  for  the  reciprocal  con- 
tract between  the  members  of  the  league  fuperfedes  every  other  fpecies  of  public  obli» 
gation.  With  thefe  exceptions,  the  combined  dates  are  independent-  of  each  other : 
they  may  form  alliances  with  any  power,'  or  reje&  the  fame,  although  all  the  others 
have  acceded  to  it  *  :  may  grant  auxiliary  troops  to  foreign  princes ;  may  prohibit  the 
motley  of  the  other  cantons  from  being  current  within  their  own  territories j  may  im« 
pofe  taxes,  and,  in  fhort,  perform  every  other  ad  of  abfolute  fovereignty. 

The  public  affairs  of  the  Helvetic  body  and  their  allies  are  difcuiTcd  and  determined 
in  the  feveral  diets ;  and  thefe  are, 

i .  General  diets ;  or  general  aflemblies  of  the  thirteen  cantons,  and  of  their  allies. 

a*  Particular  diets;  as  thofe  of  the  eight  ancient  cantons;  thofe  of  the  Proteftant  can* 
tons,  with  the  deputies  of  the  Proteftants  of  Glarus  and  Appenzel,  of  the  towns  of  St.  Gal- 
len,  Bienne,and  Mulhaufen,  called  the  evangelical  conferences  ;  thofe  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic cantons,  with  the  deputies  of  the  Catholics  of  Glarus  and  Appenzel,  of  the  abbot  of 
St.  Gallen,  and  of  the  republic  of  the  Vallais,  called  the  golden  alliance  ;  as  alfo  the  diets 
of  particular  cantons,  which,  betide  being  members  of  the  general  confederacy,  have 
diftinct  and  feparate  treaties  with  each  other. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  general  diet  are  held  once  a-year,  and  continue  fitting 
one  month ;  the  extraordinary  aflemblies  are  fummoned  upoa  particular  occafions.  It 
is  principally  convened  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  beft  meafures  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  Helvetic  Jbody.  The  canton  of  Zuric  appoints  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and 
convenes  the  deputies  by  a  circular  letter.  The  deputy  of  Zuric  alfo  prefides,  unlefs 
the  diet  is  held  in  the  territory  of  any  other  canton ;  in  that  cafe,  the  deputy  of  that 
canton  is  prefident.  . 

This  diet  formerly  met  at  Baden ;  but  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  civil  war  in  1712^ 
between  Zuric  and  Bern  on  one  fide,  and  Lucern,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  and[ 
Zug,  on  the  other,  (when  the  five  latter  renounced  the  co-regency  of  Baden,)  it  has 
been  aflembled  at  Frauenfield  f  in  Thurgau.  Each  canton  fends  as  many  deputies  as 
it  thinks  proper.  x 

It  would  be  defcending  into  a  tedious  detail,  to  enter  into  the  particular  connexions 
of  the  feveral  allies,  either  with  the  whole  Helvetic  body,  or  with  fome  of  the  cantons  ) 
and  the  different  nature  of  thefe  refpective  alliances. .  Suffer  me  only  to  remark,  that 
the  allies  may  be  divided  into  ajfociate^  ui&kconfedefate  dates :  of  the  former  are  the  abbot 
and  town  of  St.  Gallen,  Bienne,  and  Mulhaufen ;  of  the  latter,  are  the  Grifons,  the 
.republic  of  the  Vallais,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  and  the  bifliop  of  Bafle. 

*  *  The  five  cantons  which  agreed  not  to  conclude  any  treaty  without  the  confent  of  the  eight,  are  Tie- 
efcflariry  excluded  from  this  power,,  together  with  thofe  particular  cantons',  which  have  bound  them  fir IveS  . 
by  private  treaties  not  to  contract  any  foreign  alliance,  without  the  reciprocal  confent  of  the  others ;  as- for* 
in  (lance,  Uri,  Schweitfe,  and  Underwalden,  by  the  alliance  at  Brunnen  in  13 15.  But  this  depends  upoar 
particular  treaties,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  general  union*  In  fad,  every  canton  is  redraincd  by  the  ge» 
neral  articles  rtf  the  Helvetic  union  ;  but,  conforming  to  thofe,  no  one  republic  is,  in  any  other  in  11  an cc, 
controlled  by  the  refo'utions  of  the  majority  among  the  confederate  cantons. 

t  \  Frauenfidd  is  no  longer  the  fceoe  of  a  free  diet  \  in  the  French  dififion.of  Switzerland  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  canton  or  department  of  Thurgau. 

The laft  diet  of  Free  Switzerland  afTembled  at  Arau  in  January  1798,  and  all  the  deputies,  that  of 
Bafle  excepted,  which  withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  took  an  cath  to  defend  the  Helvetic  cooftitution  to 

.  the  lad  extremity.     But  this  folemn  appeal  to  heaven  in  defence  of  their  liberties  proved  a  mere  ceremony, 

.  and  produced  no  fubftantial  effect. 
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Tte  ft»tef  thus  covprifed  wider  the  general  deoomiiwrioji  of  aflbciates  and  confede- 
Qtn,  enjoy  by  virtue  of  tbia  union,  a  total  indepeodaace  on  all  foreign  dominion ; 
and  partato  ot  aU  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the  Swift  in  other  countries. 
And  notwitbfonding  fome  of  thefe  dates  are  allied  only  with  particular  cantons ;  yet  if 
any  of  them  (hould  be  attacked,  thofe  cantons  with  whom  they  are  in  treaty  would  not 
tnly  fupply  them  ^ith  fuccours,  but  would  alfo  require  the  joint  afliftancc  of  the  re* 
malning  cantos  *  if  therefore  any  part  of  the  whole  body  {hould  be  invaded*  all  the 
other  members  flioqld  unite  its  defence,  either  as  immediate  guarantees,  or  as  auxiliaries 
tf  the  *&«d  guarantees  \ 


LETTER  XW.-*Route'ty  Water  from  Zuric  to  Badetu—Bridgf  tf  Wettingen.— Baden. 

—Cajtte  tf  Hamburg. 

INSTEAD  of  following  the  ufual  route  by  land  from  Zuric  to  Bafle,  we  proceeded 
the*  greater  part  of  the  way  by  water.  We  embarked  about  two  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
Limmat.  The  navigation  of  that  river  has  been  defcribed  as  extremely  hazardous ; 
yet  it  is  only  dangerous  upon  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  or  after  violent  rains,  when  in 
fevend  places  the  rocks  and  fhoaU  are  covered  with  water.  At  other  tiroes  there  is  no 
ganger,  provided  the  watermen  are  fober  and  experienced. 

Our  boat  was  flat-bottomed  and  long,  and  was  rowed,  or  rather  fleered  by  three 
yatermen,  who  ufed  their  oars  merely  to  dired  the  veffel  j  the  ftream  being  fufficiently 
rapid  to  carry  us  along  at  the  rate  of  fix,  eight,  and  fometimes  even  ten  miles  in  the 
hour.  The  water  is  heautifully  tranfparent  j  and  its  furface  was  occasionally  raifed  and 
agitated  with  high  waves  by  a  wind  oppofite  to  the  current.  The  borders  of  the  Lim- 
mat! at  firft  fomewhat  flat,  afterwards  gentle  rofe  into  hills  clothed  with  pafture  and 
^ood,  or  divided  into  vineyards,  were  laflly  quite  perpendicular,  and  fringed  to  the  water's 
edge  \\ith  hanging  trees. 

Abbut  a  mile  from  Baden,  where  the  Limmat  flows  with  the  greateft  rapidity,  we 
Ihot  under  the  bridge  of  Wettingen  with  fuch  velocity,  that  in  the  moment  of  admiring 
its  bold  proje&jon  on  one  fide,  I  imperceptibly  found  myfeff  on  the  other.  This  beau* 
tifut  piece  of  mechaqifqi  is  a  wopden  bridge*  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
Jbfyended  above  twenty  feet  from  the  furrace  of  the  water :  it  was  the  laft  work  of 
Grubenman,  the  fetf-taught  architect,  and  is  far  fuperior  in  elegance  to  that  of  Schaff- 
haufen. 

We  landed  at  Baden,  and  walked  to  Hapfburg,  Schintznach,  Eoningsfelden,  and 
Windifli ;  of  which  places  I  fhalt  give  you  a  fhort  defcription. 

Baden  derives  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  warm  baths,  which  are  mentioned  by 
the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Aqua,  and  Tbernut  Helvetic*.  It  was  a  Roman  for* 
tret,  ereded  to  curb  the  Alkmanni  or  Germans,  and  was  rafed,  when  the  Helvetians, 
who  fupported  Otho,  were  routed  by  Csecina,  general  to  Vhellius.  Being  rebuilt,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Germans  \  fell  afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks ;  was, 
in  the  tenth  century,  incorporated  in  the  German  empire ;  and  became  fucceffively 
fabjeft  to  the  Cukes  of  Zaeringen,  to  the  Counts  of  Kyburg,  and  to  Rodolph  of 

•  Such  wto  the  theory  of  the  Helvetic  Government,  but  unfortunately  th*  pradfcc  did  not  acconj 
whh  the  theory.  The  Swifr  &teft,  inftead  of  refilling  tn  a  compact  body  the  aggwf&on  of  the  French, 
a&ed  without  conceit  or  unanimity,  and  were  compelled,  one  after  the  other,  to  dffloive  their  ancient 
confederacy* 

Hapfburg* 
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Hapfburg.  In  1418,  when  his  defcendant  Frederic,  Duke  of  Auftria,  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  canton  of  Zuric  took  poffeflion  of  the  town  and  country ; 
and,  having  purchafed  them  from  the  Emperor  Sigifmond,  admitted  to  a  joint  (hare 
in  the  fovereignty,  Lucern,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  and  Zug,  Bern  in  1426,  and 
Uri  in  1445. 

Baden  continued  a  bailliage  of  thefe  eight  cantons  until  the  year  1 7 1 3,  when  the  civil 
war  breaking  out  between  the  Proteftant  and  Catholic  cantons,  it  was  befieged  and  taken 
by  the  troops  of  Zuric  and  Bern ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Arau  was  ceded  to  thofe  two  can- 
tons  and  Glarus,  which,  on  account  of  its  neutrality,  preferved  its  right  of  joint- fove- 
reignty,    Zuric  and  Bern  did  not,  however,  prove  their  d^fintereftednefs,  when  not 
content  with  finally  fettling  the  religious  difputes  in  favour  of  the  Prot  eft  ants,  they 
exaded  from  the  Catholic  cantons  the  ceffion  of  Baden,  contrary  to  the  conventual  of 
Stantz,  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  Helvetic  conftitutioiu     The  Umbrage  conceived  by 
the  Catholic  cantons  at  this  ftep  was  the  principal  inducement  to  conclude  a  perpetual 
alliance  with  France  in  1715,  and  to  throw  themfelves  under  the  prote&ion  of  that 
power.     And  this  feparate  league  has  not  been  annulled  by  the  general  treaty  which 
Louis  XVI.  contracted  with  the  thirteen  cantons  in  1 776.    Until  1712,  the  diet  aflem- 
bled  at  Baden ;  but  has  been  fince  transferred  te  Frauenfield.  The  three  cantons  alter- 
nately  appoint  a  bailif,  who  refides  in  the  Caftle. 

The  inhabitants  eleft  their  own  magiftrates,  and  have  their  own  judicial  courts.  In 
civil  proceedings,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  bailif,  and  from  his  decifion  to  the  fyndicate* 
com  pofed  of  the  deputies  of  the  three  cantons,  and  in  the  laft  refort  to  the  three  cantons 
themfelves.  In  penal  caufes,  the  criminal  court  condemns,  and  the  bailif  enjoys  the 
power  of  pardoning,  or  mitigating  the  fentence.  The  county  or  bailliage  contains  about 
24,000  fouls  *. 

From  Baden  we  walked  through  an  agreeable  and  well-wooded  country  for  fome 
way,  along  the  fide  of  the  Limmat,  whofe  fteep  banks  are  covered  with  vines  to 
the  edge  of  the  water ;  and  in  about  two  hours  croffed  the  Reufs  into  the  tanton  of 
Bern.  Having  paflfed  through  a  plain,  we  arrived  at  the  baths  of  Schintznach,  a  place 
remarkable  for  its  agreeable  pofition  on  the  banks  of  the  Aar,  and  its  tepid  mineral  wa- 
ters. It  is  alfo  welt  known  as  being  the  firft  place  where  the  Helvetic  fociety  aflferabled* 
This  fociety,  formed  by  fome  of  the  mod  learned  men  in  Switzerland,  both  of  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Reformed  religion,  firft  helped  to  extend  the  fpirit  of  toleration,  and  to  lef- 
fen  that  antipathy  which  fubfifted  between  the  members  of  the  two  perfuafions.  Its 
publications  have  tended  to  promote  a  general  zeal  for  the  diffuGon  of  polite  literature. 
The  meeting  of  this  liberal  fociety  is  now  transferred  to  Oiten,  a  fmall  town  in  the  can- 
ton of  Soleure. 

Near  Schintznach  ftands,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  the  ruins  of  the  caftle  of  Hapfburg, 
to  which  we  afcended  through  a  wood  of  beech,  that  feemed  almoft  coeval  with  the 
date  of  the  caftle.  The  ruins  confift  of  an  ancient  tower,  contt rafted  with  maffive 
ftones,  in  a  rude  ftyle  of  architefture,  and  part  of  a  fmall  building  of  much  later 
date. 

It  was  eie&ed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  Werner,  Bifhop  of 
Strafburg,  came  to  his  brothers  Radebot  and  Latzelin,  and  devolved  to  their-  defend- 
ants. Otho,  grandfon  of  Radebot,  was  probably  the  firft  perfon  upon  record  who 
ftyled  huafelf  Gouat  of  Hapfburg,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  principal  title  by  which. 


•  In  tbe  new  dWfion  of  Switzerland,  the  baiBtage  of  Back*  was  converted  into  a  eapton.  or  department^ 
•£  which  that  town  is  tbe  capital. 
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his  pofterity  was  diftinguiflied,  until  it  was  loft  in  a  greater  dignity,  when  Rodolph  of 
Hapfburg  was  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne.  His  fucceffors  granted  the  cattle  and 
its  dependencies  as  a  fief,  fir  ft  to  the  lords  of  Wildeck,  and  afterwards  to  the  lord  of  Wo- 
ien :  in  1415  it  was  occupied  by  .Bern,  during  the  conteft  between  the  Emperor  Sigtf- 
*  mond  and  Frederic  of  Auftria,  and  given  to  the  family  of  Segefern  of  Bruneck.  In 
1469,  it  was  fold  to  the  convent  of  Konigsfelden ;  on  the  diflblutioa  of  that  monaftery 
at  the  reformation,  was  fecularifed,  and  feized  by  government}  has  gradually  gone  to 
decay,  and  is  now  inhabited  by  a  peafant's  family. 

This  cattle  commands  an  unbounded  view  over  hills  and  dales,  plains  and  forefls, 
rivers  and  lakes,  towns  and  villages,  mountains  and  alps ;  emblem  of  that  extent  of 
power  to  which  the  talents  of  one  man9  who  derived  his  title  from  this  caftle,  raifed  him* 
felf  and  his  defcendants.  You  will  readily  perceive  I  allude  to  Rodolph  of  Hapfburg, 
-who,  from  a  Ample  baron  of  Switzerland,  became  Emperor,  and  founded  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria. 

Rodolph  was  born  in  121 8.  Having  fignalized  his  youth  in  conftant  fcenes  of  war- 
fare and  contention,  he  was,  in  ^273,  unexpectedly  raifed  to  the.  dignity  of  Emperor, 
and  conferred  honour  on  that  exalted  ftation,  no  lefs  by  his  political  fagacity  than, by 
his  military  prowefs.  He  died  in  1291,  after  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  and  in  the 
feventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Impreffed  with  thefe  ideas,  sCs  I  confidered  on  the  very  fpot,  the  origin  of  the  Houfe 
of  Hapfburg,  and  its  gradual  progrefs  towards  that  height  of  power  which  it  has  fince 
attained  under  the  more  diftinguilhed  appellation  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria :  I  compared 
it  to  a  fmall  rill  in  the  Alps,  whofe  fource  is  uncertain,  which,  having  received  feveral 
ftreams,  forms  no  inconfiderable  river.  Flowing  through  Switzerland  ftill  almoft 
unknown  to  its  neighbours,  it  no  fooner  enters  Germany,  than  it  lofes  its  name  by  its 
jun&ion  with  the  Danube ;  and,  having  colle&ed  the  tribute  pf  numberlefs  rivers,  rolls, 
with  accumulated  and  ftill  increafing  waters,  through  a  large  extent  of  country,  and 
falls  by  a  hundred  mouths  into  the  Euxine  fea ; 

— —  et  pare 
Che  guerra  porta  e  noa  tr'tbuto  al  mare  *.  > 

N  .Rodolph,  during  his  refidence  in  this  caftle,  would  not  have  given  credit  to  a  perfon 
endowed  with  the  Ipirit  of  prophecy,  who  ihould  have  informed  him,  that,  in  little  more 
than  a  century,  a  few  fmall  republics  would  drive  his  defcendants  from  their  hereditary 
dominions  in  Switzerland,  and  ereft  upon  their  ruins,  and  on  the  bafisof  equal  liberty, 
a  formidable  confederacy,  which  would  J>e  courted  by  the  mod  powerful  fovereigns. 
Still  lefs  perhaps  would  he  have  believed,  that  he  himfelf  fhould  pofTefs  the  imperial 
throne ;  that  his  lineal  defcendants  fhould  rule  over  Germany,  Hungary,"  Bohemia, 
Auftria,  Spain,  Burgundy,  the  Low  Countries,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  ex- 
tend their  dominion  and  influence  from  the  fhores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  New  World 
beyond  the  Atlantic. 

LETTER  XIV Konigsfeldon.~mndiJh.~- Voyage  down  the  Rhine.    - 

Having  gratified  our  curiofity  at  the  caftle  of  Hapiburg  t,  that  cradle  of  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria,  whiich  ftill  confers  a  title  on  the  prefent  Emperor  of  Germany,  we  de- 

•  Taffo.  x 

f  There  is  alfo  a  caftle  of  Hapfburg,  fituatcd  near  the  lake  of  Lncern,  which  I  vifieed  in  1779.  Some 
authors  have  erroneoufly  affcrtcd,  that  this  was  the  caftle  from  which  the  counts  derived  their  titles.  But 
Ilergot  has  refuted  this  opinion  \  and  unqueftionably  proved  that  lionour  to  be  due  to  the  caftle  of  Hapf- 
burg which  I  have  defcribed  in  the  preceding  letter.    Sec  Hcrgot,  Gen,  Dipl,  Augf*  Domua  Habfb, 

fcended 
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fcended  into  the  plain  of  Konigsfeldon,  to  a  convent  of  the  fame  name,  btrilt  by  Eliza* 
beth,  on  the  fpot  where  her  hufband  the  Emperor  Albert  was  aflafiinated.  Albert, 
as  guardian  to  his  nephew  JoHn  of  Hapfburg,  had  taken  pofleffion  of  his  hereditary 
dominions  in  Switzerland,  and  refuted,  under  various  pretences,  to  deliver  them  "up  to 
him.  Wearied  with  repeated  and  fruitlefs  folicitation,  John  entered  into  a  con(piracy 
againft  the  Emperor,  with  Rhodolph  de  Warth,  Ulric  de  Palme,  Walther  de  Efchen- 
bach,  and  Conrad  de  Tagerfeld. 

The  Emperor  dined  at  Baden,  in  his  way  to  Rheinfelden,  a  town  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  where  the  Emprefs  his  confort  had  collected  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  for 
the  purpofe  of  invading  the  three  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  which 
had  revolted  againft  him.  Contemporary  hiftorians,  who  have  recorded  the  minuted 
circumftances  in  this  whole  tranfa&ion,  relate,  tfiat  Albert  was  in  high  fpirits  during 
the  repaft ;  and  that,  his  nephew  again  entreating  to  be  put  into  pofleffion  of  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  the  Emperor,  with  an  air  of  banter,  pktced  a  garland  upon  his  head, 
bidding,  at  the  fame  time,  "  This  will  be  more  fuitable  to  you  for  the  prefent,  than  the 
cares  of  a  troublefome  government."  This  taunt  fo  deeply  affe&ed  the  young  prince,  , 
that  he  burft  into  tears,  flung  away  the  flowers,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  fit 
down  to  table* 

After  dinner  Albert  continued  his  journey  on  horfebacle,  accompanied  by  his  font 
Leopold,  the  confpirators,  and  his  ufual  attendants ;  and  came  near  the  town  of  Windiih, 
in  the  canton  of  Bern,  to  the  Reufs,  over  which  river  paflengers  were  ufually  ferried 
upon  a  raft.  The  confpirators  firft  pafled  over,  and  were  followed  by  Albert :  as  he 
was  riding  gently  on,  expecting  Leopold  and  the  remainder  of  his  (hire,  he  was  fud- 
dfenly  befet  by  the  aflaflins.  One  of  them  having  feized  his  horfe's  bridle,  John  of 
Hapfburgh  reproached  him  for  his  injuftice  in  detaining  his  dominions,  and  ftruck  him. 
on  the  neck  with  his  fword  :  Rhodolph  de  Warth  wounded  him  in  the  fider  and  Ulric 
de  Palme  clove  his  head  with  a  febre.  In  this  condition  they  left  him  expiring  upon 
the  groundv 

This  affafiination  was  perpetrated  the  firft  of  May  1308,  in  the  open  day,  and  in  the 
fight  of  his  fon  and  the  reft  of  his  fuite,  who  had  not  as  yet  pafled  the  river,  and  who, 
,  though  fpe&ators  of  the  murder,  yet  could  not  aflift  the  Emperor.  The  field  lies  be- 
tween the  Aar  and  the  Reufs,  not  far  from  the  jun&ion  of  thofe  two  rivers  \  and  the 
very  fpot  where  he  was  maffacred  is  marked  by  a  convent,,  ere&ed  by  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, and  his  daughter  Agnes  \  the  place  was  called  Konigsfelden,  or  King's  field ;  a 
name  it  retains  to  this  day.  The  remains  of  the  Emperor  were  buried  in  the  convent 
of  Witterling,  from  whence  they  were  afterwards  tranfporteid  to  Spire,  and  there- 
interred. 

Thfe  aflaflins:  efcaped  into  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  expeft'ing 
to  find  a  fure  afylum  in  a  nation  which  Albert  was  preparing  to  invade.  But  (he  ge- 
nerous natives,  detefting  a  crime  of  fo  atrocious  a  nature,  although  committed  upon  the 
perfon  of  their  greateft  and  mod  formidable  enemy,  refufed  to  proteft  the  murderers- 
D'Efchenbach  concealed  himfelf  in  the  difguife  of  a  common  labourer  during  thirty.  ' 
years,  nor  was  his  rank  difcovered  till  he  confeffed  it  upon  his  death-bed  ;  De  Palme,, 
deftitute  of  common  neceflaries,  died  in  extreme  poverty  ;  De  Warth,  tied  to  a  horfe's 
tail,  like  a  common  malefa&or,  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,,  was  broken  upon* 
the  wheel.  John  of  Hapfburg,  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  parricide*  did. 
not  reap  the  expetted  benefits  of  the  crime }  for,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Heury  the 
Seventh^  he  retired' into  a  monafteryof  Auguftine  friars,  where  he  died  in  13 13. 

The 
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The  widow  of  Albert  turned  her  whole  thoughts  towards  revenging  the  death  of  her 
hufband,  and  in  this  purfuit  involved  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guiltty  ;  all  who  had 
the  fmalleft  connexion  with  the  afiaflins,  being  facrificed  with  undiftinguiflied  cruelty. 
Meanwhile  the  three  cantons  were,  for  a  few  years,  left  to  the  undifturbed  enjoyment 
of  their  liberties,  and  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  againft  any  future  attack  ;  and  thus  they 
innocently  reaped  the  fole  advantage  which  was  derived  from  this  aflaifination. 

The  cpnvent  or  abbey  of  Konigsfelden  comprized  within  its  extenfive  precin&s  a  nun- 
nery of  the  order  of  St.  Clare,  and  a  monaftery  of  monks  of  the  order  of  Minorites,  fe- 
parated  from  each  other  by  a  wall.  It  was  richly  endowed  by  Elizabeth,  her  five  fons, 
and  her  daughter  Agnes,  Queen  of  Hungary,  who  aflumed  the  habit  of  a  nun,  and  here 
paffed  the  remainder  of  her  days.  At  the  Reformation  the  abbey  was  fecularized,  and 
its  lands  appropriated  by  government :  part  of  the  building  became  the  refidence  of  the 
bailif,  part  was  converted  into  an  hofpital,  and  part  was  fuffered  to  fall  to  ruin.  Many 
of  the  cells  formerly  occupied  by  the  nuns,  ftill  exift  in  their  original  (late ;  and  - 
one,  in  particular,  is  diftinguifhed  as,  the  habitation  in  which  Queen  Agnes  lived  and 
died. 

The  chapel  ftill  remains  entire,  but  is  no  longer  ufed  for  divine  fervice.  The  glafs 
windows  are  beautifully  coloured,  and  painted  with  various  hiftories  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment ;  with  the  portraits  of  Elizabeth  and  Agnes,  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  and  his  fons. 

On  the  walls  are  coarfely  represented  the  figures  of  Leopold  Duke  of  Auftria,  and 
the  principal  nobles  who  periflied  at  the  battle  of  Sempach.  Elizabeth  and  Agnes,  and 
feveral  princes  and  princeffes  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  were  buried  in  this  chapel ;  but 
their  bones  -  were  a  few  years  ago  removed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Blaife,  in  the  Black 
Foreft,  where  they  were  depofited  with  great  pomp,  and  magnificent  fepulchres  ere&ed 
to  their  memory. 

Hear  Konigsfelden  is  the  fmall  village  of  Windifli,  {landing  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Aar  and  the  Reufs,  and  fuppofed  by  antiquarians  to  occupy  the  fite  of  Tindomjfa^  a-  Ro- 
man fortrefs  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In  traverfing  the  place  I  did  not  obferve  die  lead 
figns  of  any  antiquities ;  but  various  lapidary  infcriptions,  mile-ftones,  fepulchral  urns, 
medals,  coins,  and  gems,  which  have  been  found  in  great  abundance,  fufficiently  prove 
that  it  mud  have  been  the  ftatkm  of  a  large  Roman  colony.  The  reader,  who  is  in* 
dined  to  refleft  on  the  viciffitudes  of  human  pofleffions,  will /ecol left  with  pleafure  the 
following  quotation :  "  Within  the  antient  walls  of  Vindonifla,  the  caftle  of  Hapfburg, 
the  abbey  of  Kenigsfeld,  and  die  town  of  Brack,  have  fucceffively  arifen.  The  phi- 
lofophic  traveller  may  compare  the  monuments  of  Roman  conqueft,  of  feudal  or  Au- 
ftrian  tyranny,  of  raonkifli  fuperftition,  and  of  induftrious  freedom.  If  he  be  truly  a 
philofopher,  he  will  applaud  the  merit  and  happinefs  of  his  own  time  *." 

Early  the  next  morning  we  embarked  on  the  Aar,  which,  though  here  a  trifling 
ftream,  yet,  being  confidently  fwelled  by  the  tribute  of  waters  from  the  Reufs  and 
the  Limmat,  foon  becomes  a  confiderable  river.  Its  bank  are  agreeably  enlivened  with 
meadows  and  woods,  and  fpotted  occafionally  with  villages,  caftles,  and  ruins,  hang- 
ing on  the  water's  edge.  Having  made  a  fmall  turn,  it  falls  by  a  ftrait  channel  into 
the  Rhine,  vying  in  fize  and  rapidity  with  the  great  river  in  which  it  lofes  its  name: 
its  waters,  which  are  of  a  filvery  hue,  are  for  a  long  way  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of 
the  Rhine  j  which,  being  tranfparent,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour,  feem  to  difdain  the 
union. 

*  Gibbon'*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  563. 
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The  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  far  fuperior  in  wildnefs  and  beauty  to  thofe  of  the  Aar, 
in  many  parts  rifing  perpendicularly,  yet  feathered  with  wood ;  in  others  floping  in 
gentle  declivities,  richly  bordered  with  vines,  foreftr  and  paftures ;  and  exhibiting*  a 
continual  fucceflion  of  towns  and  villages.     The  rapid  ftream  carried  us  above  eighteen 
miles  in  three  hours,  and  we  landed  at  Lauffenburgh,  where  the  Rhine  forms  a  catarad, 
which,  though  greatly  inferior,  to  the  fall  of  the  fame  river  near  Schaffhaufen,  yet  de- 
ferves  to  be  vifited  by  travellers  for  the  beauties  of  the  fcenery.   /As  I  ftood  upon  the 
crags  of  the  northern  fhore,  the  principal  obje&s  were,  a  high  bridge,  partly  .open  and 
partly  covered,  fupported  by  three  lofty  (tone  piers ;  on  the  fouth  a  row  of  houfes,  with 
an  old  ruined  caftle  on  a  fummit,  boldly  overhanging  the  water ;  a  perfpe&ive  of  woods 
and  meadows  under  the  arcades  of  the  bridge ;  and  the  river  da(hing  over  its  craggy 
bed,  in  a  floping  cataract,  until  it  is  fuddenly  loft  among  the  rocks  whifh  qlofe  the 
view. 

About  half  a  mile  below  this  fall  we  re-embarked,  and  found  the  waters  in  many 
parts  more  agitated  than  thofe  of  the  Limmat ;  particularly  near  Rheinfelden,  where 
they  ruflrwith  fuch  increafing  velocity,  that  they  were  troubled  like  the  waves  of  the 
fea,  and,  beating  againft  the  boat,  turned  it  obliquely  by  their  violence.  -Here  we 
were  hurried  along  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  though  I  had  a  pencil  in  my  hand,  I  had 
no  time  for  obfervation,  much  lefs  for  defcription ;  I  could  only  catch  a  general  glance 
of  the  romantic  fcenery,  as  we  pafled  under  a  pidurefque  bridge  of  feveral  arches, 
fufpended  high  above  the  furface  of  the  river,  and  joined  to  a  fteep  rock,  on  which- 
towered  fome  majeftic  ruins.  In  many  parts,  and  for  a  confiderable  way,  our  veffel 
pafled  within  a  few  inches  of  the  (helving  rocks,  and  was  only  prevented  &om  {biking 
them  by  the  dexterity  of  the  pilot. 

As  we  approached  Bafle,  the  dream  became  lefs  rapid j  and  we  difembarked,  highly 
delighted  with  our  expedition. 

LETTER  XV.— The  Town  of  Bqjle.—Erafmm.— Library.— Holbein. 

I  ARRIVED  at  Bafle  or  Bafel;  I  fuppofed,  about  twelve  at  noon ;  but  was  much 
furprized  to  find,  that  ail  the  clocks  *  a&ually  ftruck  one :  and,  on  inquiry,  I  was  in- 
formed, that  they  conftantly  gir  an  hour  fafter  than  the  real  time.  Different  reaforis 
have  been  affigned  for  this  fingularity :  1bme  affert,  that  it  was  firft  pra&ifed  during 
the  council  of  Bafle,  in  order  to  afiemble,  at  an  earlier  hour,  the  cardinals  and  biftiops, 
who,  being  lazy  and  indolent,  always  arrived  late.  Others  maintain,  that  a  confpiracy 
being  formed  to  aiTaflinate  the  magiftrates  at  midnight,  one  of  the  burgomafters,  who 
had  notice  of  the  defign,  advanced  the  town-clock  an  hour ;  by  which  means  the  con- 
fpirators,  imagining  they  had  miffed  the  appointed  time,  retired ;  and  that  the  clocks- 
are  Aill  kept  m  the  fame  advanced  (late,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  this  happy  deli- 
verance. But  there  is  a  third  reafon  given  for  this  ftrange  cuftom,  which  feems  the 
mod  probable.  It  is  well  known  that  the  choirs  of  cathedrals  are  conftru&ed  towards 
the  eaft :  that  of  Bafle  declines  fomewhat  from  this  dire&ion  \  and  the  fun-dial,  which 
is  placed  upon  the-outfide  of  the  choir,  and  by  which  the  town-clocfc  is  always  regu- 
lated, partakes  of  this  declination ;  a  circumftance  which,  according  to  the  celebrated 
Bernoulli,  occafions  a  variation,  from  the  true  time  of  about  five  and  forty  minutes., 

•  The  clocks  of  Bade,  as  well  as  the  government,  have  undergone  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  new 
order  of  things.   The  motion  for  altering  the  clocks  according  to  the  real  time  was  made  by  M.  de  Mechtl. 
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,  The  inhabitants  of  Bade  are  (till  fo  ftrongly  attached  to  this  whimfical  cuftom,  that, 
although  it  has  been  often  propofed  in  the  fovereign  council  to  regulate  their  clocks 
properly,  yet  the  motion  has  been  invariably  rejected ;  and  the  people  would  fufpeft 
that  their  liberties  were' invaded,  if  their  clocks  agreed  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  Europe* 
A  few  years  fiftce,  feveral  leading  men  of  the  town  determined  to  alter  the  band  of  the 
Air^dial  half  a  minute  a  day,  until  the  (badow  (hould  imperceptibly  point  to  the  true 
hour.  This  expedient  was  accordingly  pra&ifed,  and  the  clock  had  already  loft  near 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  an  accident  difcovered  the  defign :  the  magiftrates  were 
accordingly  .compelled  to  place  the  hand  of  the  fun-dial  in  its  former  pofition,  and  to 
regulate  the  hours  as  ufual.  Indeed,  long«eftabli(hed  cuftoms,  however  indifferent  or 
ridiculous,  are  apt  to  make  fo  ftrong  an  impreilion  upon  vulgar  minds,  as  to  become 
fometimes  dangerous,  and  always  difficult  to  be  abolifhed ;  efpecially  among  a  people, 
like  thofe  of  this  country,  who  are  averfe  to  any  change,  even  in  the  minuted:  articles* 
I  need  not  remind  you /how  long  it  was  before  the  Englifh  could  be  perfu^ded  td  reckon 
their  years  according  to  the  general  mode  of  computation  in  Europe. 

Bafle  is  beautifully  fituated  updn  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  point  where  that  river, 
which  is  here  broad,  deep,  and  rapid,  after  flowing  for  fome  way  from  eaft  to  weft,  turns 
fuddenly  to  the  north.  It  corififts  of  two  towns  joined  together  by  a  long  bridge;  the 
Large  Town  lies  on  the  fide  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Small  Town  on  the  oppofite  banks 
of  the  river.  It  (lands  very  favourably  for  commerce;  an  advantage  which  the  inhabitants 
have  by  no  means  neglefted ;  for  they  have  eftablifhed  a  great  variety  of  manufa&ures, 
particularly  of  ribands  and  cottons  ?  and  an  extenfive  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  principal 
merchants. 

The  cathedral  is  an  elegant  gothic  building,  but  ftrangely  disfigured  by  a  daubing  of 
rofe-coloured  paint.  It  contains  the  afhes  or  Gertrude'  Anne  Countefs  of  Hohenburg* 
wife  of  the  Emperor' Rodolph  I;  who  died  at  Vienna,  in  1281,  and  her  body  was  con* 
▼eyed  to  Bafle.  Her  two  chriftian  names  gave  rife  to  much  confufion,  and  led  many 
hiftorians  to  conclude  that  Gertrude  and  Anne  were  two  different  perfonages,  and  fuc- 
ceflive  wives  of  that  Emperor ;  while  others  ridiculoufly  fuppofed  that  both  were  mar- 
ried to  him  at  the  fame  time :  nor  were  thefe  erroneous  opinions  confuted,  and  the 
controveify  finally  fettled,  till  Hergot,  the  laborious  genealogift  *  of  the  Houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  proved,  from  the  moft  unqueftionable  authorities  of  ancient  diplomes,  the  identity 
of  this  divided  perfonage ;  and  that  the  miftake  arofe  from  her  being  uniformly  ftyled 
Gertrude  before  her  coronation,  and  Anne  after  the  performance  of  that  ceremony. 
.  She  bore  to  her  hufband  fourteen  children ;  and  though  the  mother  <  f  fo  large  %  family > 
yet  fuch  was  her  extreme  fenfibilhy,  that  the  grief  which  (he  fuffered  at  the  departure 
of  her  daughter  Clementina  to  Naples*  on  her  marriage  with  Charles  Martel,  hurried 
her  to  her  grave. 

Ill  the  fame  church  are  depofited,  under  a  marble  tomb,  the  venerable  remains  of 
the  great  Erafmus.  That  diftinguifhed  writer  joined  to  fuperior  learning,  and  a  pecu- 
liar elegance  of  (lyle,  the  keeneft  wit,,  which  he  pointed,  not  only  againfl  the  vices  and 
ignorance  of  the  monks,  but  the  general  corruptions  and  diforders  of  the  Roman 
.church.  He  was  indeed  the  forerunner  of  Luther,  in  his  firft  attacks  upon  the  Catho- 
lics, refpe&ing  the  fale  of  indulgences :  but  afterwards,  when  the  controverfy  appeared 
*  more  ferious^  and  an  open  breach  with  the  church  of  Rome  feemed  inevitable,  he  con* 
demned  the  proceedings  of  that  bold  reformer.  He  confidered  them,  indeed*  as  alto- 
gether unwarrantable;  and,  although  he  had  himfelf  cenfured  and  expofedthe  cor- 
ruptions that  infe&ed  the  Garthelic  religion  j  yet  he  sealoufly  inculcated  fubmiffive 

*  SccHcrgottii  Geneal,  Diplom,  Dpm.  Auft.  vol.i;  p.  125. 
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obedience  to  the  decrees  of  what  he  called  the  "  oniverfal  church." s  Agreeably  to 
thefe  fentiments  he  advifed  the  protectants  to  endeavour  at  obtaining,  by  mik}  and    , 
patient  meafures,  what  they  might  indifcreetly  lcffe  by  a  warmer  and  more  violent  op- 

pofition.  . 

Such  temperate  counfels  were  ill  fuited  to  the  daring  and  impetuous  fpirit  of  Luther.   . 
Accordingly,  while  Erafmus  was  a&ing  the  part  of  a  mediator,  and  endeavouring  to 
moderate  and  allay  the  flame  on  each  fide,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  the  difpleafure.  of 
both  parties :  in  allufion  to  this  temporifing  conduct,  one  of  his  adverfaries  applied  to 
him,  not  unaptly,  that  line  in  Virgil, 

Terrat  inter  calumque  vplalat. 

The  impartial  truth  feems  to  be,  that  he  was  by  no  means  difpofed  to  become  a  martyr 
in  the  caufe :  the  natural  timidity  of  his  temper,  a  too  great  deference  to  perfons  of 
fuperior  tank  and  power,  and  jterbaps  the  fear  of  lofing  his  penfions,  induced  him  to 
take  a  decided  part  againft,  the  reformers,  and  condemn  their  reparation-  from  the 
church  of  Rome* 

But  it  would  be  uncandid  to  impute  his  conduft  wholly  to  felfifh  conflderations : 
ibmetbing  may  fairly  be  afcribed  to  the  powerful  impreffione  of  early  prejudices,;  and 
Xomething  to  that  rooted  love  of  peace  apd  (tudious  tranquillity,  which  feems  to  have^ 
been  theipringof  all  his  actions*  But,  whatever  imperfections  may  be  difcovered  in 
ibme  particular  parts  of  his  chara&er,  his  memory  muft  be  revered  by  every  friend  of 
.genius,  learning,  and  moderation.  Livelinefs  of  imagination,  depth  and  variety  of 
erudition,  together  with  great  fagacity  of  judgement,  were  in  him  eminently  united.  He 
infufed  a  fpirit  of  elegance  even  into  theological  controverfies ;  and  contributed  to  dif-  * 
encumber  literature  from  that  fcholaftic  jargon  with  which  it  was  difgraced.  Erafmus 
rofle&ed*  much  honour  upon  this  town,  by  choofing  it  as  the  favourite  place  of  his  re- 
iidence,  and  publifhing  from  hence,  the  greateft  part  of  his  valuable  works.  In  the 
public  library  are  preferved,  with  great  veneration,  his  hanger  and  feal,  feveral  of  his 
letters,  and  his  lalt  teftament,  written  with  his  own  hand. 

The  univerfity  of  Bafle  was  formerly  eminent  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  Europe.  Who, 
in  the  leaft  converfant  in  letters,  is  unacquainted  with  the  celebrated  names  of  Oeco- 
lampadius,  Amerbach,  the  three tBauhins,  Grynacus,  Buxtorf,  Wetftein,  Ifelin,  the 
Bernoullis,  and  Euler.  If  it  has  fallen  from  its  priftine  .  ftate  of  renown,  its  decline 
muft  be  principally  imputed  to  the  cafual  mode  of  ele&ng  the  profeflbrs ;  but  it  ftill 
boa  ft  s  feveral  members  who  do  honour  to  their  native  town/by  their  learning  and  abi- 
lities. 

The.  public  library  contains  a  fmall  colleftion  of  books,  remarkable  for  feveral  rare 
and  valuable  editions  j  particularly  of  thofe  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  mod 
curious  manufcripts  are  numerous  letters  of  the  firft  reformers,  and  of  other  learned 
men  in  the  fifteenth,  fixteenth,  and  feventeenth  centuries ;  and  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  council  of  Bafle.  The  minutes  of  that  council  were  taken  by  John  of 
Segovia ;  -and  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  which  are  preferved  either  in  the  library,  or 
in  the  archives  of  the  town :  the  former  is  written  on  paper,  the  latter  on  parchment, 
A  queftion  hasarifen  which  of  thefe  is  the  original.  Some  conclude  in  favour  of  that  x 
in  the  archives,  on  account  of  the  many  falfe  readings  and  miflakes  in  the  other,  which 
are  plainly  the  faults  of  the  copyift.  Others  give  the  preference  to  that  in  the  library,  , 
becaufe  it, is  written  in  .different  hands,  and  with  different  ink,  which  feem  to  imply 
that  it  was  noted  down  iX  various  intervals,  according  as  the  a&s  of  the  council  were 
parted  j  whereas  that  in  the  archives,  being  penned  on  parchment,  in  the  fame  hand 
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aqd  with  the  fame  ink,  was  probably  copied  from  the  original  minutes ;  for  who,  it  b 
urged,  would  take  minutes  on  parchment  ?  A  third  opinion,  dill  more  probable,  is, 
that  neither  of  thefe  is  the  original,  Several  paflages  are  wanting  in  both ;  which 
omiflion  may  have  proceeded  from  the  tranfcriber  not  being  able  to  read  every  par* 
of  the  original.  \t  is  probable  that  John  of  Segovia  took  away  the  minutes,  and  depo- 
fited  them  at  Rome;  and  that  one  of  thefe  manufcripts  was  the  copy  tranfcribed  by 
order  of  the  council;  of  thefe,  the manufcript  on  parchment  appears  to  be  the  molt 
authentic. 

In  a  fuite  of  rooms  belonging  to  this  library,  is  a  cabinet  of  petrifa&ions,  colle&ed  in 
the  canton  of  Bafle  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Annoni :  fome  ancient  medals  and  gems ;  a  few 
antiquities  found  at  Auguft ;  a  large  number  of  -prints ;  and  fome  fine  drawings  and 
paintings,  confiding  chiefly  of  originals  by  Holbein,  who  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
Thefe  pictures  are,  mod  of  them,  in  the  higheft  prefervation :  the  connoifieur  can  here 
trace  all  the  different  manners  of  Holbein,  and  compare  the  produ&ions  of  his  youth 
with  thofe  of  his  maturer  age.  A*  few  are  preferved,  yrhich  he  painted  before  he 
had  reached  his  fixteenth-  year ;  and  one,  extremely  curious,  which  he  drew  upon  a 
fign  for  a  writing-mader.  The  portraits  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children  in  the  fame 
group,  are  much  admired  for  nature  and  fimplicity  of  expreflion.  The  mod  valuable 
of  thefe  paintings  is  an  altar-piece,  in  eight  compartments,  which  represents  the  paf- 
fion  of  our  Saviour :  a  performance,  in  which  this  admirable  artid  has  carried  to  the 
higheft  perfe&ion  that  fingular  brilliancy  of  colouring  fo  peculiar  to  his  bed  compofi* 
tions.  I  was  much  druck  with  a  profile  of  his  friend  and  patron  Erafmus,  writing  his 
commentary  upon  St.  Matthew ;  there  is  a  fpirit  and  animation  in  the  countenance,, 
finely  expreffive  of  his  fagacious  and  penetrating  talents. 

Among  the  works  of  Holbein,  that  difcover  the  livelinefs  of  his  fancy,  mud  be 
mentioned  the  fketches  he  drew  on  the  margin  of  the.  Eulogium  of  Folly  by  Erafmus, 
which  he  received  as  a  prefent  from  the  author.  This  curious  volume  is  preferved  in 
the  library,  and  has  been  lately  publiflied  by  Mr.  Haas,  in  French,  Latin,  and  German, 
with  fac-fimiles  of  the  original  defigns,  engraved  on  wood. 

The  dance  of  death,  in  the  church  yard  of  the  predicants  of  the  fuburbs  of  St.  John,, 
is  frequently  fhewn  to  grangers  as  being  of  Holbein's  pencil.  It  is  painted. in  oil-co- 
lours upon  a  wall  which  enclofes  the  burial-ground :  but,  as  it  has  feveral  times  been 
retouched,  no  traces  are  difcoverable  of  that  great  matter's  hand.  In  fad,  the  Hon. 
Horace  Walpole,  and  other  unquedionable  judges,  have  proved,  that  this  performance 
was  painted  before  Holbein  was  born,  and  that  he  was  not  employed  even  in  retouch- 
ing it.  It  is  probable  however,  that,  from  this  ancient  painting,  he  took  the  firft  hint 
towards  compofing  his  famous  drawings  on  the  dance  of  death.  In  treating  that  fub* 
ject,  he  has  difplayed  fuch  richnefs  of  imagination,  and  difcovered  fo  much  judgement 
m  the  difpofition,  and  fo  much  fpirit  in  the  execution  of  the  figures,  that  Rubens  ftu- 
died  them  with  particular  attention,  and  took  drawings  from  them. 

The  originals  of  Holbein's  dance  of  death  were  purchafed  by  M.  Fleichman  of 
Strafbourg,  at  the  fale  of  the  famous  colle&ion  of  Crozat,  at  Paris ;  of  which  Mariette 
has  published  a  catalogue.  They  are  now  in  the  poffeflion  of  prince  Gallitzin,  minifter 
from  the  Emprefs  of  Kuflia  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  They  confid  of  forty-four  fmali 
drawings :  the  outlines  are  fketched  with  a  pen,  and  they  are  flightiy  (haded  with  Indian 
ink.  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  them,  during  my  continuance  at  Vienna,  and 
particularly  admired  the  variety  of  attitudes  and  characters  in  which  death  is  reprefented. 
Prints  have  been  taken  from  fome  of  thefe  drawings  by  Hollar,  which  are  very  fcarce. 
Mr.  de  Mechel,  a  celebrated  artid  of  this  place,  has  already  engraved  them  after  the 
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arigfnal  defigns ;  a  work  which  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  acceptable  to  the  admirers 
of  the  fine  arts ;  he  has  added  four  engravings,  which  are  not  in  the  prince's  col  left  ion, 
and  which  are  taken  from  the  prints  of  Hollar.  He  ingenioufly  conjettures,  from  the 
drefles  and  characters  of  feveral  of  the  figures  in  the  dance  of  death,  that  the  author 
fetched  them  while  he  was  in  England.  They  were,  probably,  in  the  Arundelian  col- 
fe&ion  when  Hollar  engraved  them. 

Mr.  de  Mechel  has  finifhed  alfo  a  fet  of  prints  from  the  fine  paintings  of  the  Duffel* 
dorf  gallery,  and  likewife  engravings  of  the  famous  Hedlinger's  medals.  This  able 
artift  has  a  fmall  but  well  chofen  colleftion  of  paintings;  and  his  magazine  of  prints 
(in  which  article  he  carries  on  a  very  confiderable  trade)  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largeft 
and  rhoft  complete  in  Europe.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  perfon  to  whom  the  curious 
traveller  can  addrefs  himfelf  with  greater  advantage  than  to  Mr.  de  Mechel,  nor  from 
whom  he  can  receive  more  ufeful  information.  To  a  particular  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
fical  beauties  of  Switzerland,  he  joins  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  different  govern* 
ments,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  the  feveral  cantons.  -  As  he  is  intimately  conne&ed 
with  the  principal  men  of  learning  in  this  country,  his  letters  of  recommendation  are 
the  mod  defirable,  and  the  mod  beneficial,  that  can  be  procured,  and  he  enjoys  as 
much  fatisfaftion  in  conferring,  as  can  be  received  by  accepting,  his  good  offices.  He 
indeed  poffeffes  a  great  fund  of  good  humour,  an  amiable  franknefs  of  difpofition,  and 
a  certain  originality  of  manner,  which,  together  .with  his  other  valuable  qualities,  re- 
commend him  as  a  no  lefs  plerfng  than  ufeful  acquaintance. 

I  vifited  alio  the  fmall  but  pleafing  colleftion  of  pictures,  moftly  of  the  Flemifii  and 
Dutch  fchools,  belonging  to  M.  Faefch,  member  of  the  Great  Council.  In  the  court- 
yard before  his^houfe  is  a  wooden  flat ue  of  Rodolph  I.  fitting  on  a<  throne,  and  clothed 
with  the  imperial  infignia :  underneath  1  obferved  the  date  of  1273,  ^e  sera  of  his  co- 
ronation. The  rudenefs  of  the  fculpture  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  an  original  of 
that  great  Emperor,  who  was  befieging  Bade  when  he  received  the  unexpe&ed  news  of 
his  ele&ion.  The  gates  were  immediately  thrown  open ;  and  he  was  inftantly  admitted 
as  a  friend  into  that  town,  which  had  (hut  its  gates  againft  him  as  their  enemy.  On  this 
©ccafion  he  refided  a  fliort  time  at  Bafle,  and,  as  tradition  relates,  in  this  very  houfe. 

.  I  am,  &c« 

LETTER  XVI,— Government  of  Bajle. 

* 

THEbiffiops  of  Bafle  once  poffeffed  the  fovereignty  over  the  city  and  canton;  but  were 
gradually  deprived  of  their  prerogatives;  and,  in  1501,  finally  quitted  this  town, 
when  the  canton  joined  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  They  retired  at  firft  to  Friburgh-in 
Brifgau ;  and  afterwards,  eftabliftiihg  their  refidence  at  Porentru,  entirely  loft  the 
trifling  authority  and  inconfiderable  prerogatives  which  remained  to  them.  Upon  the 
introduftion  of-  the  reformation  in  1525,  the  conftitution  was  in  fome  meafure  chang- 
ed ;  and  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy  limited. 

It  would  feem  in  theory  fcarcely  poffible  to  divide  the  ariflocratical  and  democratical 
commonwealths  into  fo  many  different  fpecies  as  exifl  in  Switzerland :  for,  in  this  coun- 
try, every  republic  has  its  peculiar  modification ;  and  their  is  none  more  lingular  than 
that  of  Bafle.  To  view  the  general  outlines  of  the  conftitution,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  an  abfolute  ariftocracy  *  \  but,  upon  considering  it  in  detail,  it  will  be  found  to  incline 

i  towards 

•An  ariftocracy  (ftri&ly  f peaking)  means  that  form  of  government,  which  places  the  fupreme  power 
iathenoblos,  cxclufmly  of  the  people;  but  here  I  mean  by  it,  the  confining  of  the  fovereigo  authority 
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towards  a  democracy.  The  fupreme  legiflative  power  refides  in -the  Great  and  Little 
Councils,  confiding  of  about  three  hundred  members ;  and  the  authority  of  thefe  two 
councils  combined  is  without  controul.  They  enafit  laws,  declare  tf ar  and  peace,  con* 
track  alliances,  and  impofe  taxes  :  they  eleQ:  the  feveral  magiflxates,  appoint  their  own 
members,  nominate  to  alj  employments,  and  confer  the  right  of  burg  her  (hi  p.  The  ge- 
neral admimftration  "of  government  is  committed  by  the  Great  Council  to  the  Senate,  or 
Little  Council ;  that  is,  to  a  part  of  its  own  body.  This  Senate,  compofed  of  fixty 
members,  together  with  the  four  chiefs  of  the  republic,  two  burgomafters,  and  two 
great  tribunes,  is  divided  into  two  bodies,  which  aft  by  rotation.  The  a&ing  divifion 
continues  in  office  one  year,  decides  finally  in  all  criminal  caufes,  fuperintends  the  po* 
lice,  and  exercifes  feveral  other  powers  fubordinate  to  the  Sovereign  Council.  The 
collective  body  of  citizens affembles  only  once  a  year;  when  the  magiftrates  publicly 
take  an  path  to  maintain  the  conftitution,  and  preferve  the  liberties  and  immunities  of 
the  people  inviolate.  The  reciprocal  oath  of  obedience  to  the  laws  js  administered  to 
the  citizens  in  their  refpe&ive  tribes. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  boundlefs  prerogatives  of  the  Great  Council>yet  the  meaneft 
citizen  is  legally  capable  of  being  admitted  into  that  body,  and  bf  the  lingular  method 
of  election  may  poflibly  be  chofen.  For  the  vacancies  in  the  two  councils  are~fupplied 
from  all  ranks  of  citizens,  one  clafs  only  excepted,  the  member*  of  the  university.  Thefe 
citizens  are  divided  into  eighteen  tribes,  called  in  German  Zuenfte,  fifteen  of  which  be- 
long to  the  larger  town,  and  three  to  the  fmaller ;  each  of  the  firft-mentioned  fifteen 
tribes  returns  four  members  to  the  fenate,  and  each  of  the  whole  eighteen  fends  twelve 
to  the  Great  Council.  Formerly  thefe  eledions  were  determined  by  a  plurality  of  voices; 
but  as  by  thefe  means  the  richeft  perfon  Was  always  certain  of  being  ciiofen,  a  ternaire 
was  eftabliftied  in  1718,  that  is,  three  candidates  were  nominated,  and  from  thefe  the 
fucceffor  was  appointed  *  by  lot. 

Although  this  mode  of  election  in  forae  meafure  put  a  ftop  to'  corruption,  yet  it  was 
not  fufficient  to  counteract  entirely  the  influence  of  the  wealthy ;  and  as  the  poorer  ci* 
tizens  could  feldom  fucceed  to  the  mod  honourable  or  lucrative  employments,  they 
procured  an  aft  to  be  pafied  in  1 740,  changing  the  ternaire  into  ^fenaire ;  by  which 
fix  candidates,  in  (lead  of  three,  were  put  in  nomination,  and  drew  lots  for  the  charge. 
Six  tickets,  containing  the  names  of  the  refpe&ive  candidates,  and  feparately  placed  in 
filver  eggs,  are  inferted  intb  one  bag ;  and  the  fame  number  of  tickets,  five  of  which 
are  blanks,  and  one  is  marked  with  the  vacant  employment,  are  placed  in  another.  The 
reigning  burgomafter  and  the  great  tribune,  appointed  to  be  the  drawers  of  this  official 
lottery,  both  at  the  fame  inftant  take  a  ticket  from  each  bag,  and  the  candidate  whofe 
name  comes  out  at  the  fame  time  with  the  ticket  on  which  the  employment  is  written, 
obtains  the  poft. 

It  would  be  too  tedious,  and  indeed  too  uninterefting  a  detail,  to  enter  into  a  minute 
account  of  the.  forms  and  circumftances  requifite  to  be  obferved  in  fele&ing  the  feverki 
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to  a  certain  limited  number  of  pcrfons,  without  considering  whether  they  are  patricians  or  plebeians,  nobles 
or  commons ;  for  at  Baflc  every  citizen  who  is  noble,  and  who  ctaofes  to  retain  his  title  of  nobility,  is  in- 
capable of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Sovereign  Council. 

•  The  fifteen  tribes  in  the  great  town  are  called  Zuehfte,  and  the  three  in  the  fmall  town  Gefettfciaften,  or 
companies.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  citizens  of  the  fmall  town  enjoy  more  advantages  than  thofe 
ef  the  great  town  %  inafmuch  as  the  former  may  be  appointed  to  public  employments  either  in  the  tribes  or 
in  the  compapics  ;  whereas  a  citizen  of  the  great  town  cannotbe  admitted  iato  the  companies,  unlefs  he 
Tefides  in  the  fmall  tewa. 

candidate 
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candidates.  To  give,  however,  forne  general  idea  of  this  matter :  Upon  a  vacancy  in 
the  Great  Council,  for  inftance,  the  fix  candidates  mud  be  taken  from  the  citizens  of 
that  tribe,  to  which  the  perfon  who  occafioned  the  vacancy  belonged,  and  be  nominated 
by  fuch  of  the  memb'ers  of  the  Great  and  Little  Councils  as  are  of  the  fame  tribe.  The 
candidates  for  the  fenate  and  for  the  tribunes  or  chiefs  of  each  tribe,  called  in  German 
r&eijler^  are  appointed  by  the  Great  Council.  But  there  is  one  cafe  in  which  the  fenaire 
is  not  pra&ifed ;  for,  upon  the  death  of  a  burgomafter,  his  colleague,  who  is  the  great 
tribune,  fucceeds  of  courfe. 

It  fhould  feem  that  many  inconveniences  mud  flow  from  this  abfurd  method  of  fup- 
plying  vacant  pofts  in  the  government,  as  they  are  left  entirely  to  the  capricious  difpofat 
of  fortune.  ,  In  fa&,  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  candidate,  whofe  know- 
ledge and  abilities  rendered  him  capable  of  being  ferviceable  to  the  date,  has  never  ob- 
,  tained  the  fuccefsi  ui  ticket ;  while  chance  has  beftowed  it  upon  another  by  no  means 
qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  employment.  However,  notwithftanding  the  ill  ef-% 
feds  refuiting  from  this  cafual  mode  of  election,  the  management  of  public  aflairs  is  hi 
general  well  conducted  ;  and  there  are  few  inftances  of  civil  juftice  unwifely  admini- 
stered, or  of  innocence  facrificed  to  wealth  or  power. 

But  the  counfellors  of  (late  and  magistrates  are  not  the  only  perfons  chofen  by  lot ; 
even  the  profeffors  in  the  univerfity  are  ele&ed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  three  candi- 
dates (for  in  this  inftance  the  Urnaire  is  ftill  in  ufe)1  muft  be  nominated  from  thofe  who 
have  taken  the  degree  of  do&or.  Hence  a  candidate  not  unfrequently  offers  himfelf 
for  the  profefforfhip  of  a  fcience  which  he  has  never,  made  the  peculiar  objeft  of  his  ftu- 
dies,  if  the  chair  of  that  particular  branch  of  literature  in  which  he  excels  is  already  oc- 
cupied ;  for,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the  refpedive  unqualified  profeffors  change 
places  with  each  other.  Thus1  (to  mention  an  inftance  from  a  family  well  known)  John 
Bernoulli,  the  famous  mathematical  profeflbr  in  this  univerfity,  who  died  in  1 748,  left 
three  fons,  Nicholas,  Daniel,  and  John,  all  juftly  celebrated  for  their  (kill  in  that  fcience,, 
in  which  their  father  and  uncle  fo  eminently  excelled.  Nicholas  died  at  St.Peterfburgh, 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  Daniel,  having  followed  his  brother 
into  Ruffia,  returned  to  Bafle  on  obtaining  the  profeffor/hip  of  anatomy,  which  he  after- 
wards had  an  opportunity  of  happily  exchanging  for  that  of  natural  philofophy ;  he 
died  in  1782  #.  A  fimilar  circumftance  happened  to  the  third  fon  John ;  after  being 
Several  time6  an  unfuccefsful  candidate  in  the  lottery  of  profeflbrfhips,  chance  at  length 

*  The  following  curious  epitaph  on  a  lawyer,  interred  m  the  cathedral,  complains  that  the  deceafed,  not* 
withftanding  his  advanced  age  of  849  which  had  afforded  many  opportunities  of  being  nominated  candidate 
-for  various  offices  of  ftate,  had  been  continually  excluded  by  fortune  : 

S  t    E  :    S  : 
%  Locum  quo  Sepeltretur 

de  fuo  acquifivit  ' 

JOH:  GEORG.  SCHWEIGHAUSER 
J.  U.  L.  Ducentum  Vir 
Fori  judidari!  et  Appellationis  * 

ultra  XL  Annos  affiduue  AfTeffor 

muturibut  autem  Sfcadtmkis  / 

et  pisbticu  Officii* 
Sorte  conftanier  excJufui 
vixit  tamen  et  vivere  defiit 
^  ut  Vtruoi  Honcftum  decet 

natusMenfe  Januario  1695;. 
Obiit  Die  VII.  Menfis  Junii  177^ 

H.  M.  H.  P.  . 
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conferred  on  him  the  chair  of  rhetoric ',  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfit ;  but  upon  his  fa- 
ther's death  he  changed  with  M.  Rumfpeck,  to  whom  fortune  had  afligned  the  profeffor- 
fhip  of  mathematics. 

The  fumptuary.laws  are  very  ftrift  at  Bade.  The  uferf  coaches  in  the  town  is  not 
indeed  prohibited,  as  at  Zuric ;  but  what  is  more  Angular,  no  citizen  or  inhabitant  is 
allowed  to  have  a  fervant  behind  his  carriage.  LaWs  of  .this  kind  may  be  carried,  in 
fome  inftances,  to  a  fcrupulous  and  even  ridiculous  minutenefs ;  upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, they  are  excellent  regulations,  and  not  only  ufeful  but  neceffary  in  a  fmall  repub- 
lic. They  have  certainly  operated  with  great  advantage  in  this  town  ;  for  although  it 
*  contains  feveral  families  who. are  confiderably  rich,  yet  a  happy,  Simplicity  of  manners  is 
(till  fo  predominant,  that  you  would  fmile  if  I  were  to  particularife  thofe  articles  which 
pafs  under  the  opprobrious  denomination  of  luxury. 

The  lower  ranks  of  citizens  are  in  general  fo  ftrongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their 
own  country,  as  to  feem  convinced  that  true  felicity  is  only  to  be  found  at  Bafle ;  and 
indeed  that  clafs  of  people  are  in  no  part  of  the  world  more  happy.  Every  perfon  boafts 
that  he  is  free,  and  is  fo  in  reality  ;  and  as  the  citizens  not  only  poflfefs  very  confiderable 
privileges,  but  each  individual  may  alfo  indulge  the  hope  of  being  one  day  ch6fen  into 
the  Sovereign  Council ;  he  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  refpeft  and  confideration  extremely 
flattering  to  his  feif-importance.  In  fad,  feveral  of  the  magid  rates  exercife  the  meaner 
trades ;  and  the  prefent  treafurer,  whofe  name  is  Muench,  is  a  baker :  he  is  indeed  a 
perfon  of  diftinguifhed  knowledge  and  merit,  and  has  been  twice  appointed  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  office  of  great  tribune ;  which,  had  fortune  favoured  him,  would 
have  been  followed  on  the  next  vacancy  by  his  fucccffion  to  the  office  of  burgomafter. 
In  general  the  burghers*  fons  receive  an  excellent  education :  they  always  learn  the 
Latin,  and  not  unfrequently  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  it  is  by  no.  means  unufual,  even 
for  the  lower  fort  of  tradefmen,  to  employ  their  leifure  hours  ip  the  perufal  of  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Plutarch. 

The  conduS  of  magistrates  is  nowhere  more  freely,  nor  more  feverely,  criticifed  than 
at  Bafle.  The  people  may  fometimes,  no  doubt,  extend  this  privilege  beyond  its  pro- 
per limits ;  but  they  can  never  foe  totally  retrained  from  exercifing  it,  without  ft r iking 
at  the  vitals  of  their  liberty :  it  is  eflential  to  their  exiftence,  and  no  free  government  can 
long  furvive  its  extinction. 

Bafle  is  the  iargeft,  and  feems  formerly  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  populous  towns 
in  Switzerland :  its  extent  is  capable  of  containing  above  a  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants ;  whereas  it  can  fcarcely  number  more  than  fourteen  thoufand.  Many  particular 
caufes  may  have  concurred  to  occafion  this  remarkable  decreafe ;  but  I  will  mention^ 
only  one  or  two  to  which  it  may  be  attributed. 

It  is  proved,  from  undoubted  calculations,  that  in  all  great  cities  the  number  of  bu- 
rials exceeds  that  of  births ;  confequently,  unlefs  this  unequal  proportion  is  compenfated 
by  a  coftftant  acceflion  of  new  inhabitants,  in  procefs  of  time  every  great  town  muft  nc- 
ceffarily  become*depopulated.  Now  the  citizens  of  Bafle  are  fo  jealous  of  the  burgher- 
ihip,  "and  pride  themfelves  fo.much  upon  the  privileges  which  accompany  it,  that  they 
feldom  deign  to  confer  it  upon  foreigners :  a  fupply  therefore  to  balance  that  gradual 
wafte  of  people  I  have  mentioned,  can  never  be  derived  from  an  influx  of  ftrangers, 
who  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on  commerce,  or  to  .follow  any  trade.  A  few  years 
ago  fome  of  the  magiftrates,  fenfible  of  the  impolicy  of  this  prohibition,  procured  a  law, 
i>y  which  the  freedom  of  the  town  and.  the  right  .01  burgherihip  was  allowed  to  be  con- 
ferred 
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ferred  upon  Grangers  ;  but  it  was  clogged  with  fo  many  reftri&ions,  as  by  no  means  to ' 
anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended.     Every  principle  indeed  of  private  intereft 
and  ambition  concurred  to  prevent  its  efficacy ;  and  no  wonder,  for  bodies  of  men  are 
feldoai  actuated  by  fo  generous  a  fpirit  as  to  facrifice  their  perfonal  and  immediate  ad- 
^vantag^s  to  the  future  welfare  and  profperity  of  their  country  -*.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XVII. — Combat  at  the  Hofpital  of St.  Jariies,  between  the  Forces  of  Louis  Dau- 
phin of  France,  and  a  Corps  of  Swifs  Troops. — Ruins  of  Augjl. — Mulhaufenl 

CURIOSITY  led  me,  during  mv  continuance  at  Bafle,  to  vifit  the  hofpital  and  bury- 
ing-ground  of  St.  Jamesj  not  far  from  the  town,  and  near  the  fmall  river  Birs,  cele- 
brated for  a  defperate  combat  in  1444,  between  the'Swifs  and  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
afterwards  Louis  XL  Never  was  Swifs  valour  and  intrepidity Nfo  fignally  difplayed,  as 
by  a  few  battalions  of  their  troops  on  that  memorable  day. 

This  famous  battle  was  fought  in  confequence  of  fomcdifputes  which  arofe  between 
the  canton  of  Zuric  and  thofe  of  Schweitz  and  Glarus.  Zuric  refufing  to  abide  by  the.., 
mediation  of  the  five  neutral  cantons,  who  had  decided  in  favour  of  Schweitz  and  Gla- 
rus, a  civil  war  enfued ;  upon  which  occafion  Zuric  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
Frederic  the  Third.  The  feven  antient  cantons,  in  order  to  obtain  a  renunciation  of 
this  alliance,  which  they  juftly  confidered  as  an  infringement  of  their  league,  laid  fiege 
.  to  that  town.  Frederic,  unable  to  fend  a  fufficient  body  of  troops  to  its  relief,  applied 
for  additional  fuccours  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  King  of  France  \  who,  as  well  with  a 
view  of  diflblving  the  council  of  Bafle  as  for  the  particular  purpofe  required,  ordered  a 
confiderable  army  to  march,  under  the  command  of  his  fon  Louis.  Accordingly  the 
Dauphin  entered  with  his  forces  into  Alface,  and  after  laying  wade  and  hara fling  th* 
adjacent  provinces,  appeared  before  Bafle.  Upon  this  occafion,  a  detachment  of  fifteen 
hundred  Swifs  from  the  army  of  the  confederates  (at  that  time  employed  in  befieging 
Farnfpurg)  were  ordered  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  town  of  Bafle,  which  was  but 
flightly  garrifoned. 

This  handful  of  men  advanced  without  interruption  to  the  plain  of  Brattelen,  where 
they  charged,  with  fuch  determined  and  well-condu&ed  valour,  eight  thoufand  of  the  % 
enemy's  cavalry,  as  to  drive  them  back  to  Muttenz,  at  which  place  the  repulfed  were 
joined  by  another  corps ;  but,  notwithftanding  this  reinforcement,  the  Swife  renewing 

N  #  Bade  was  the  firft  canton  which  feparated  from  the  old  Helvetic  confederacy,  and  adapted  the  new 
con  (lit  ut  ion  fabricated  in  France.  Its  fituatton  near  the  frontiers  expofed  it  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
agents,  and  without  foreign  fupport  rendered  it  incapable  of  refinance.  x  The  peafants  of  the  canton  were 
likewifc  diflatisfied  with  .the  monopoly  of  power  and  commerce  veiled  in  the  burghers  of  the  town  ;  encoiH 
raged  by  the  French,  and  excited  by  their  own  turbulent  demagogues*  they  peremptorily  required  emanci* 
pation  and  independence.  The  magiflrates  could  only  lament  in  {ecret  the  progrefs  of  difaffe&ion,  and  were 
compelled  to  fubmit  without  a  druggie ;  the  French  having  over-run  the  bifhopric  of  Bafle,  and  annexed  it 
to  their  own  dominions,  claimed  the  epifcopal  palace  as  fucceeding  to  ;the  rights  of  the  hi/hop,  and  under 
that  pretence  introduced  a  corps  of  troops  into  the  town. 

The  progrefs  of  the  revolution  in  this  canton  was  almoft  inftantaneovs :  the  peafants  rofe  in  different 'dif* 
tri&B,  demoliftied  thecaftles  of  the  bailiffs,  planted  on  the  18th  of  January,  at  Liechftall,  the  firfi  tree  of 
libeity,  and  fent  deputies  to  Bafle  with  their  declaration  of  rights,  which  they  ftyled  Magna  Chart*:  The 
magiflrates  acceded  to  their  demands,  admitted  600  militia  into  the  town,  and  recalled  their  deputies  from 
Arau.  On  the  24th  the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  at  Bafle,  and  on  the  5th  of  February  the  old  magiflrates 
religned  their  authority,  and  fixty  delegates,  appointed  by  the  people,  were  inverted  with  a  proviflonal  go- 
vernment, until  the  new  confUtution  mould  be  confolidated.  Thus  the  magiflrates  of  Bafle  were  firfi  com- 
pelled to  fet  the  fatal  example  of  a  feparation  from  the  Helvetic  Union  \  an  example  which  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  parts  of  the  confederacy, 
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the  aflautt  with  frefli  intrepidity,  forced  them  to  repafs  the  river  Birs,  where  the  main 
body  of  the  army  was  chiefly  drawn  up.-  Such  was  the  firmnefs  and  folidity  of  the 
Swifs  in  thefe  feveral  rencounters,  that,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  an  old  French  chronicle, 
when  the  cavalry  charged  "  they  could  make  no  more  impreffion  than  if  they  had  at- 
tacked a  rock,  or  an  impenetrable  wall."  The  Swifs,  encouraged  by  this  wonderful 
fuccefs,  and  exafperated  with  the  raoft  fpirited  indignation  againlt  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  difregarded  the  remonftrances  of  their  officers,  and  rafhly  attempted  to  force 
their  paffage  over  a  bridge  which  was  guarded  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  ;  but  this 
effort  of  inconfiderate  valour  proving  ineffectual,  thefe  gallant  foldiers,  throwing  them* 
felves  into  the  river,  gained  the  oppofite  (hore,  in  the  face  of  a  battery  of  cannon  that 
was  playing  againft  them. 

What  could  the  defperate  courage  of  fo  fmail  a  number  avail  againft  an  army  of 
thirty  thoufand  men  advantageoufly  pofted  in  an  open  plain  ?  They  had  no  alternative 
but  to  throw  down  their  arms,  or  glorioufly  expire.  They  bravely  preferred  death : 
five  hundred  took  pofleffion  of  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  bridge,  and,  after  refolutely  de- 
fending themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity,  were  cut  to  pieces.  A  like  number  forced 
their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  marched  towards  Bafle;  when  they 
were  oppofed  by  a  large  bo Jy  of  horfe,  pofted  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
from  (allying  to  the  relief  of  their  countrymen.  Being  now  furrounded  on  all  fides, 
they  threw  themfelves  into  the  hofpital  of  St.  James,  and,  lining  the  walls  of  the  bury- 
ing-ground,  refifted  for  fpme  time  the  united  affaults  of  the  whole  French  army.  At 
length  the  hofpital  being  fet  on  fire,  and  the  cannon  having  battered  down  the  walls  of 
the  burying-ground,  they  fought  no  longer  in  hopes  of  vi&ory  j  but  ftill  revolving  to  feU 
their  lives  as  dear  as  poffible,  they  continued  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  gafp. 

iEneas  Sylvius  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.)  relates,  among  other  a&ions  of  Angular 
valour  exerted  by  this  heroic  troop,  a  particular  inftance  which  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning. Four  French  foldiers  aflaulted  a  fingle  Swiis,  and  having  killed  and  (tripped 
him,  proceeded  to  infult  the  corpfe :  one  of  his  companions,  ihcenfed  at  this  brutal  ac- 
tion, feized  a  battle-axe,  rufhed  upon  the  four,  (lew  two  of  them,  and  drove  the  others 
to  flight ;  then  flinging  the  dead  body  of  his  friend  upon  his  (houlders,  carried  it  to  a 
place  of  fecurity j  and  returning  to  the  attack,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 

Of  the  whole  number  but  fixteen  efcaped  from  the  field  of  battle  j  and  thefe,  agree- 
ably to  the  old  Spartan  difcipline,  w«re  branded  with  infamy,  for  not  having  facrificed 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country.  Among  thofe  who  were  defperately  wounded, 
and  left  upon  the  field,  only  thirty-two  were  found  alive.  The  names  of  many  of  thefe 
glorious  combatants  were  regiftered,  and  dill  remain  upon  record. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  ascertain  the  number  of  forces  on  both  fides  in  this  ever-memorable 
engagement.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  by  comparing  the  feveral  relations  of  the  French 
and  German  hiftorians,  the  army  of  the  Dauphin  confided  of  at  leaft  thirty  thoufand* 
Charles  and  his  fon  Louis,  in  their  Letters  to  the  German  princes  on  this  occafion, 
affert,  that  tfcree  thoufand  Swifs  fell  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  perhaps  that  account 
is  not  much  exaggerated.  With  refpeft  to  the  flam  on  the  fide  of  the  Dauphin,  the 
amount  is  ftill  more  uncertain :  his  lofc,  however,  muft  have  been  very  confiderable,  fot 
he  remained  three  days  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  and,  the  better  to  conceal  the  number 
of  the  killed,  ordered  the  dead  bodies  to  be  fecretly  interred  in  different  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood.  He  was  effe&ually  prevented  from  profecuting  his  defigns  upon 
Switzerland,  and  compelled  to  retire  with  his  fhattered  army  into  Alface.  Louis  him* 
felf,  indeed,  declared,  that  fuch  another  vi&ory  would  ruin  his  army  ;  and  generoufly 
confeffed,  that  he  derived  from  it  no  other  advantage,  than  to  know  and  efteem  the 
valour  of  the  Swifs.    Accordingly,  this  combat  maybe  confidered  as  forming  a  re- 
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markable  aera  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Swifs :  for  it  gave  rife  to  their  treaty  with  Charles, 
the  Seventh ;  the  firft  alliance  which  they  contracted  with  France. 

The  war,  however,  between  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  and  Zuric  on  one  fide,  and  the 
feven  cantons  on  the  other,  continued  until  the  year  1 446,  when  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded by  the  mediation  and  decifion  of  certain  arbiters :  Zuric  renounced  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Houfe  of  Auftria ;  and  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  was  again  folemnly  re- 
newed and  confirmed  between  the  eight  cantons.  Upon  this  occafion  two  very  im- 
portant articles  in  the  public  law  of  Switzerland  were  finally  fettled :  firft,  that  all  dis- 
putes between  any  particular  cantons  {hould  be  decided  by  the  mediation  of  the  neutral 
cantons ;  and  if  either  of  the  two  contending  parties  fhould  decline  to  acquiefce  under 
their  judgment,  the  neutral  cantons  are  empowered  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  in  order 
to  compel  the  recufant  to  abide  by  their  determination ;  fecondly,  notwithftanding  the 
right  which  either  of  the  cantons  might  have  referved*  to  itfelf,  of  contra&ing  alliances 
with  foreign  powers,  yet  the  other  confederates  are  to  judge  whether  fuch  alliance  is 
contradictory  to,  or  incompatible  with,  the  articles  of  the  general  unipn  j  and  if  it 
fhould  appear  to  be  fo,  it  is  declared  null  and  void. 

The  Swifs  ft  ill  talk  of  this  famous  a&ion  with  the  warmeft  enthufiafm.  Accordingly, 
the  inhabitants  of  Bafle  form  parties  every  year,  to  an  inn  fituated  near  the  hofpital  and 
burying  ground,  in  order  to  commemorate,  in  a  red  wine  produced  from  fome  vine- 
yards planted  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  brave  countrymen,  who 
fo  gloriqufly  facrificed  their  lives.  This  wine,  which  they  call  the  "  Blood  of  the  Swifs" 
is  highly  prized  by  the  Bafileans,  though  it  has  little  to  recommend  it  in  point  of  flavour; 
neverthelefs,  I  am  much  miftaken  if  that  line  of  Horace, 

Nan  miffura  culm  nlfi  plena  cruoru. 

was  more  applicable  to  the  teazing  poet  he  mentions,  than  it  is  to  thofe  jovial  patriotic 
parties,  at  the  anniverfary  compotations  of  the  cc  Blood  of  the  Swifs." 

Near  Bafle  are  the  ruins  of  Augufta  Rauricorum9  formerly  a  large  town  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  now  a  fmall  village  in  the  canton  of  Bafle,  clofe  to  the  Rhine. 
Its  ancient  remains  are  very  inconfiderable,  confiding  of  a  few  columns  of  marble,  ftill 
{landing,  and  fome  fcattered  fragments  of  pillars,  together  with  a  femicircular  range  of 
walls  upon  a  rifing  ground,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  fallen,  and  is  almoft  over- 
grown with  under- wood.  From  the  prefent  appearance  of  the  ruins  I  (hould  hardly 
have  conje&ured  that  they  once  compofed  part  of  a  theatre,  capable  of  containing  above 
twelve  thoufand  fpe&ators.  But  the  celebrated  Schaefflin  has  given,  in  his  Alfatia 
Illuflrata%  a  particular  description  of  this  theatre,  and  of  the  temple,  to  which  the  marble 
columns  formerly  belonged.  I  noticed  alfo  the  remains  of  fome  fmall  aquedu&s, 
which  conveyed  water  to  the  town  from  the  diftance  of  above  twelve  miles ;  but  none 
of  thefe  ancient  relics  are  fufficiently  remarkable  to  merit  the  trouble  of  a  particular 
vifit. 

Xhe  peafants,  in  turning  up  the  ground,  frequently  find  medals  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors, fnem  Auguftus  to  Conftantine ;  and  are  become,  by  experience,  able  to  dif- 
ringuifti,  with  fome  degree  of  precifion,  thofe  that  are  rare  from  the  common  coins. 
I  purchafed  of  a  labourer  two  medals  which  he  had  juft  found  ;  a  Trajan  and  an  Al- 
bums ;  and  though  the  former  was  by  far  the  mod  perfe&,  yet  he  exa&ed  three  times 
as  much  for  the  latter,  becaufe  he  had  never  feen  it,  he  faid,  before. 

From  Bafle  I  made  an  excurfion  to  Mulhaufen,  a  town  in  alliance  with  the  Swifs 
cantons  ;  which,  though  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles  from  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland,  and  entirely  enclofed  within  the  dominions  of  France,  is  yet  confidered 
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and  refpe&ed  as  a  part  df  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  j  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  that  body. 
*  Mulhaqfen  ftands  in  Sundgau,  a  diftrift  of  Alface,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Bafle  ^ 
in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  at  fmall  diftance  from  the  Vofges. 
The  walls  of  the  town  enclofe  a  circumference  of  not  more  than  two  miles,  and  its 
whole  territory  is  comprifed  within  a  precinft  of  eight  miles. 

This  little  republic  maintained  its  privileges,  which  hati  been  granted  by  the  Empe- 
rors during  the  times  of  feudal  tyranny,  by  contracting  an  alliance,  at  different  intervals,, 
with  Bafle,  Strafburgh,  and  the  towns  of  Alface  and  Suabia ;  and  afterwards,  in  the- 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  Bern,  Friburgh,  and  Soleure.  At  length,  in 
1 5 1 5,  it  was  received  into  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  ;  which  league  has  preferved  its 
liberty  and  independence  from  the  encroachments  of  the  empire,  on  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  from  the  attacks  of  France.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  reformed  religion. 
The  town  contains  about  eight  hundred  houfes,  and  fix  thoufand  fouls,  and  there  are 
two  thoufand  fubje&s  inthe  villages  within  its  little  territory.  Mulhaufen  owes  its  prefent 
flourifhing  ftate  to  its  manufactures,  which  confift  principally  of  printed  linen  and 
cottons.  ^  ' 

The  government  is  arifto-democratical.  The'fupreme  power  refides  in  the  Great  and 
JLittle  Councils,  confiding  both  together  of  feventy-eight  perfons,  and  drawn  from  the 
burghers,  whofe  number  amounts  to  feven  hundred,  diftributed  into  fix  tribes. 

Mr.  Koehlin's  commercial  fchool  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  a  private  inftitu- 
tion  for  about  thirty  fcholars,  who  are  inftru&ed  in  the  German,  French,  and  Latin* 
languages;  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  all  polite  accomplishments ;  and  more  particularly 
in  accounts  and  book-keeping.  The^  expence,  including  an  uniform,  amounts  t<y 
£$o  per  annum.  The  plan  is  very  judicious,  and  the  whole  appeared  to  be  well  con- 
dufted*. 


LETTER  TniL—BiJhopric  of Bqfle.—Porentru.— Abbey ofBelklay.—Arlefheim.—DeU 

monU — Valley  of  Munfter.— Pierre  Pertuis*— Valley  of  St.  Imier. 

ALTHOUGH  great  part  of  the  dominions  fubjedt  to  the  Bifliop  of  Bafle j  or,  as  he 
is  called  by  the  Proteftants,  the  Prince  of  Porentru,  is  not  comprifed  within  the  limits 
of  Switzerland ;  yet  as,  till  lately,  he  was  in  alliance  with  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  as 
many  of  his  fubje&s,  even  in  thofe  diftri&s  which  lie  within  the  German  empire,  are 
comburghers  with  Bern,  and  under  the  prote&ion  of  that  republic,  his  territory  is 
ufually  included  in  all  the  topographical  accounts  of  Switzerland.  It  merits  alfo  the 
notice  of  the  traveller  for  its  romantic  fcenes,  of  the  mineralogift  for  the  variety  of  its 
petrifactions  and  foflils,  and  of  the  politician  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  government,  and 
the  numerous  and  complicated  immunities  of  the  people. 

Having  made  various  excurfions  into  this  country,  I  (hall  lay  before  you  a  general 
account  of  its  political  ftate,  and  a  particular  defcription  of  thofe  parts  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  vifiting. 

The  bifliopric  of  Bafle  may  be  claffed  under  two  general  divifions :  the  firft  lies  to 
the  fouth  of  Pierre  Pertuis,  and  forms  a  part  of  Switzerland ;  the  fecond,  to  the  north 
of  the  fame  boundary,  includes  that  diftridt  fituated  within  the  German  empire. 

#  Mulhaufen  is  no  longer  an  ally  of  the  Helvetic  Body.  In  1 798  it  furrendered  to  the  French,  after  a 
blockade  of  two  yeara,  and  was  incorporated  with  the  French  Republic.  ' 
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The  fovereign  is  chofen  by  the  chapter  of  eighteen  capons,  refident  at  Arleflieim, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  He  is  prince  of  the  German  empire,  and  does  homage 
to  the  Emperor  for  that  part  of  .his  territory  which  lies  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
He  was  always  confidered  as  an  ally  of  the  Swifs,  by  his  union  with  the  Catholic  can- 
tons, (irft  formed  in  1 579,  and  renewed  at  different  intervals,  particularly  in  1671  and 
1697 ;  and,  by  being  included  in  the  treaty  which  thofe  cantons  contra&ed  with  France 
in  17 1 5.  But  as- he. was  not  comprifed  among  the  allies  of  the  Swifs,  in  the  league 
between  the  thirteen  cantons  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth  in  1777,  he  can  at  prefent  fcarcely 
be  deemed  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy. 

The  firft  particular  alliance  with  France  was  concluded  in  1739,  between  the  Bifliop 
and  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  was  renewed  in  1780.  By  virtue  ofthis  treaty  the  Bifliop  has 
troops  in  the  French  fervice ;  and  his  fubjefts  enjoy  aU  the*  privileges  which  are  granted 
to  the  natives  of  the  thirteen  cantons. 

In  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  France  and  the  empire,  he  is  bound  to  remain  neuter. 
But  this  neutrality  did  not  in  1675  prevent  the  French  troops  from  being  quartered  in« 
his  dominions,  as  forming  part  of  the  empire ;  and  they  were  only  removed  at  the  in- 
terceffion  of  the  Catholic  cantons.  If  a  mifunderftanding  fliould  arife  between  France 
and  the  Emperor,  the  Bifliop's  fituation  frould  be  extremely  embarraffing ;  as  his  doub- 
ful  connection  with  the  Swifs  would  fcarcely  preferve  his  territory  from  being  invaded- 
by  one  of  thofe  two  powers. 

The  form  of  government  is  limited  fovereignty :  the  Bifliop  being  bound,  on  all 
important  occafions  to  confult  his  chapter ;  and  his  prerogative  being  confined  by  the' 
great  immunities  enjoyed  by  his  fubje&s  in  general,  and  particularly  by  thofe  of  the  Re- 
formed communion.  He  nominates  to  all  employments,  both  civil  and  military,  and 
appoints  thebailifs  or  governors ;  criminal  jutticeis  adminiftered  in  his  name,  and  he 
has  the  power  of  pardoning.  In  civil  proceedings,  he  receives  an  appeal  from  the 
inferior  courts ;  but  in  his  German  dominions,  when  the  caufe  exceeds  the  value  of  a 
ftipulated  fum,  it  may  be  carried  to  the  chambers  of  Wetzlar  or  Vienna. 

The  fubjefts  of  the  bifliop  are  partly  Proteftants  and  partly  Catholics.  The  Pro- 
tfeftants,  of  whom  a  more  particular  account  will  be  given,  inhabit  -the  greater  part  of 
the  valley  of  Mdnfter,  and  the  whole  diftrid  of  the  fouth  of  Pierre  Pertuis,  and  are  about 
75,000 ;  the  Catholics  amount  to  35,000. 

The  French  and  German  languages  being  both  fpoken  in  the  bifliop's  dominions, 
feveral  places  have  two  names,  that  fcarcely  refemble  each  other ;  namely,  Mun/ter* 
and  MoitieT)  Dachfield  and  Tavannes>  Delmont  and  De//berg>  Corrandelin  and  Rennendorfc 
Elay  and  Seehof. 

Po r en tru,  capital  of  the  bifliop 's  dominions,  and  his  principal  refidence,  is  fituated  in 
the  baiiliage  of  Elfgau,  about  three  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  France.  It  is  a  fmali 
but  neat  town ;  and  its  pofition,  in  an  oval  plain,  furrounded  by  well-wooded  hills,  and 
watered  by  a  ferpentine  rivulet,  is  exceedingly  pleafant.  The  epifcopal  palace,- which* 
has  been  lately  repaired  and  augmented,  (lands  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  {own,* 
and  the  environs  fertile  in  corn  and  pafture.  One  of  the  towers,  built  of  (tone,  and 
faid  to  be  of  Roman  workmanfhip,  (till  remains  a  monument  of  its  antiquity. 

The  highways,  which  lead  from. all  quarters  to  Porentru,  and  have  been  formed  at  a 
confiderable  expence,  do  honour  to  the  fovereigns  of  this  country.     The  road  to  Belled- 
lay  and  Bienne  is  a  magnificent  caufeway ;  is  carried  upon  hanging  terraces ;  through* 
"  twilight  groves/''  and  along  continued  afcents  and  declivities.     I  pafled  it  by  moon- 
light ^  and  the  reflection  of  the  rays  quivering  through  the  thick  foliage  was  inconceiv- 
ably beautiful. 

Bellelayy 
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Bellelay,  which  I  vifited  in  my  journey  from  Bienne  to  Porentru,  is  a  rich  abbey  of 
Benedictines,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  in  a  folitary  but  not  unpleafant 
fituation,  furrounded  by  mountains,  and  (heltered  by  forefts.  This  abbey  is  not  merely 
confined  to  religious  purpofes ;  the  late  abbot,  Nicholas  de  Luce,  having  inftituted  a 
military  academy  for  the  young  nobility  and  gentry.  For  this  purpofe  he  ere&eda 
large  building  near  the  abbey,  and  provided  fuitable  matters  ami  profeflbrs.  When  I 
was  there,  the  number  of  fcholars  amounted  to  forty.  They  are  inftru&ed  in  various 
branches  of  polite  literature ;  they  wear  uniforms ;  and  are  trained  to  military  manoeu- 
vres and  exercifes.  The  cheapness  of  this  fchool,  and  its  diftance  from  the  diflipatioa 
of  large  towns,  render  it  of  great  public  utility.  The  whole  expence  of  each  fcholar, 
for  his  board,  lodging,  inftru&ion,  and  various  leffons,  fcarcely  exceeds  £20  per  an* 
num.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  military  academy  eftabliftied  in  the  midft  of  rocks  and  fo- 
refts, and  within  the  walls  of  a  convent ;  and  to  obferve  Benedictine  friars,  inftead  of 
wafting  their  time  in  monkifh  ignorance,  rendering  themfelves  beneficial  to  fociety. 

The  chapter,  compofed  of  eighteen  canons,  who,  upon  a  vacancy  in  the  fee,  poflefs 
the  right  of  electing  the  bifliop,  was  fixed  at  Friburgh  in  Brifgau  from  the  period  of  the 
reformation,  which  drove  them  from  Bafle,  to  1677,  when  Friburgh  was  occupied  by 
the  French  troops.  In  the  following  year  the  chapter  was  transferred  to  Arleflieim, 
where  it  now  refides.  The  vacant  canonries  are  filled  alternately  by  the  pope  and 
chapter.  - 

,  On  the  14th  of  Auguft  1786,  I  made,  in  company  with  feveral  friends,  an  excur- 
sion to  Arlefiieim,  which  is  a  fmall  but  pleafapt  place,  almoft  four  miles  from  Bafle, 
We  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  the  Baron  de  Ligertz,  one  of  the  canons.  After  a 
repaft,  no  lefs  elegant  than  agreeable,  our  hoft  politely  accompanied  us  to  a  garden 
flyled  The  Hermitage,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Arlelheim ;  which  was  laid  out 
at  the  joint  expence  of  the  Baron  and  of  Madame  d'Andlau,  the  bailiPs  lady,  with  a 
view  to  employ  the  poor  in  a  time  of  great  fcarcity,  and  to  provide  walks  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town ;  the  grounds  are  very  ex  ten  five  and  pleafant.  The  walks  are  car- 
ried along  the  fides  of  the  rocks,  which  are  richly  wooded,  and  through  a  delightful 
femicircular  plain ;  bounded  by  fertile  hills,  and  watered  by  a  fmall  lake,  the  borders  * 
•of  which  are  peculiarly  wild  and  pi&urefque.  Several  caverns,  hollowed  and  arched 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  add  to  the  romantic  Angularity  of  the  fcenery ;  while  many 
tranfparent  dreams,  conveyed  from  a  confiderable  diftance,  fall  in  fmall  cafcades,  or 
bubble  from  the  ground  like  real  fprings.  A  faftidious  obferver  might  perhaps  remark 
of  this  enchanting  fpot,  that  in  a  few  circumftances  nature  has  been  too  much  facrificed 
to  art ;  and  that  there  are  fome  buildings  lefs  calculated  to  pleafe  than  to  furprife. 

An  elegant  infcription  for  this  charming  hermitage  was  extemporarily  compofed  by 
profeiTor  Oberlin  of  Strafburgh,  one  of  our  party. 

■  HOSPES-AMICE- 
HASCE  DELICIAS- 
NATURiEDEBES- 
DEBES  'INDUS!  RLE- 
BALBIN  jE-  AB-  A  NDL  AV* 
HENR1CI-A-LIGERTZ, 

I  (hall  clofe  this  letter  with  an  account  of  my  journey  from  Bafle  to  Bienne,  through 
the  Tallies  of  Lauffen,  Delmont,  Munfter,  and  St.  Imier,  a  trad  of  country  in  the 
biihopric  of  Bafle,  which  is  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  mod  delightful  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

We 
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We  quitted  Bafle  early  in ,  the  morning,  and  pafled  through  a  fertile  plain  watered 
by  the  Birs,-  and  bounded  by  two  chains  of  the  Jura  j  *>ne  whereof  terminates  abruptly, 
fupportingon  its  fummit  the  caftle  of  Wertenburgh.  As  we  continued  our  route,"  the 
plain  gradually  narrowed,  the  mountains  approached  each  other,  and  we  entered  the 
rich  valley  of  Lauffen,  enclofed  between  the  rocks,  fprinkled  with  groves  of  oak  and 
beech,  and  exhibiting  many  romantic  points  of  view,  Lauffen,  which  gives  name  to 
,  the  valley,  has  its  own  magiftrates,  and  inferior  courts  of  juftice.  The  -natives  are 
indultrious :  thofe  who  are  not  employed  in  agriculture  gain  a  comfortable  livelihood 
from  making  cloth,  fpinning  yarn,  and  knitting  worfted  ftockings.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  talk  German,  and  thofe  of  Sautier,  a  fmall  neighbouring  village,  'French  j 
which  language  is  fpoken  through  the  vallies  of  Delmont,  Munfter,  and  St.  I  mien 

About  three  leagues  from  Lauffen  we  came  to  a  narrow  pafs,  entered  the  valley  of 
Delmont,  near  Sautier ;  quitted  the  high  road,  and  gently  afcended  to  -Delmont, 
which  ftands  pleafantly  on  an  acclivity,  backed  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  embrowned  with 

firs. 

In  this  frnall  town  refide  the  provoft  and  canons,  who  compofe  the  chapter  formerly 
eftablifhed  at  Munfter;  which  was  removed  here,  in  1630,  on  the  introdu&ion  of  the 
Reformed  religion  into  the  valley  of  Munfter.  At  the  extremity  of  the  town  fs  the 
epifcopal  palace,  built,  in  17 18,  by  Conrad  Baron  of  Reinach,  and  bifhop  of  Bafle: 
it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  bailif,  who  holds  his  court  in 
this  town,  has  jurifdi&ion  over  the  vallies  of  Delmont  and  Munfter,  In  criminal  pro- 
ceedings he  arrefts  and  examines,  and  can  inflifit  fmall  penalties  for  trifling  mifde- 
ftieanors ;  but  in  all  cafes  of  notoriety,  the  delinquent  is  either  tried  at  Porentni,  of 
the  bailif 's  fentence  muft  be  confirmed  or  amended  in  that  fupreme  tribunal.  Civil 
taufesare  firft  adjudged  in  the  provincial  courts;  from  whofe  decifion  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  epifcopal  tribunal  at  Porentru,  and  from  thence  to  the  imperial  chambers  of  Wetz- 
Jar  or  Vienna.  Delmont  contains  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Catholics : 
they  have  their  own  magiftrates  and  inferior  tribunals. 

About  a  mile  from  Delmont  I  (topped  at  Corrandelin,  a  fmall  village  in  the  Catholic 
diftrift  of  the  valley  of  Munfter,  in  order  to  examine  an  iron,  foundery  belonging  to 
the*  bifhop.  The  ore  is  drawn  from  the  valley  of  Delmont,  near  the  villages  of  Corou, 
Wick,  Recolens,  and  Sepres;  it  is  taken  from  the  ground  in  fmall  pieces  j  feldom 
larger  than  a  pea.  The  dire&or  informed  me,  that  it  is  ufuajly  found  in  that  ftate,  and 
very  rarely  in  maffes.  The  largeft  mafs  he  ever  remembered  to  have  feen  was  ten  feet 
long,  two  thick,  and  two  broad.  He  added  that  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
abound  with  ore,  which  would  yield  confiderable  quantities  of  iron,  if  fufficient  charcoal 
could  be  procured  for  the  furnaces.  As  he  was  but  lately  appointed  director,  he  could 
not  give  any  accurate  intelligence  concerning  the  annual  quantity  of  iron  fmeltedin- 
this  foundry ;  but  informed  me,  in  general,  that  the  different  ores  yielded  altogether 
two  thirds  of  pure  mineral,  the  quality  whereof  was  extremely  fine,  and  fcarcely  infe- 
rior to  the  beft  fort  exported  from  Sweden  - 

Corrandelin,  together  with  the  villages  of  Chatillon,  Roffemaifon,  Velleratr  Cour- 
chappois,  Corbaon,  Mervellier,  and  Elay,  though  connected,  in  regard  to  ecclefiaftiV 
cal  affairs,  with  the  valley  of  Delmont,  form  that  part  of  the  valley  of  Munfter,  which 
is  called  the  Catholic,  or  Lower  Diftrift.  It  is  denominated  the  Catholic  Diftrift/be- 
caufe  the  inhabitants  are  exclufively  of  the  Romifli  church ;  and  Lower  Diftrift,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fituated  unter  den  felfen,  or  below  the  ridge  of  rocks  which  feparate  it  from 
the  Upper,  or  Protejiant  Diftrift.  Before  I  proceed  further,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  d6- 
fcribe  the  general  divifions  of  this  valley,  and  the  civil  and  religious  immunities  of  the 

natives* 
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natives,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  comprehend  its  complicated  topography  and  ca- 
rious political  (late,  by  which,  though  fubjeft  to  the  bifliop  of  Bafle,  it  is  under  the 
prote&ion  of  the  canton  of  Bern. 

The  valley  of  Munfter,  or  Moitier,  extends  from  the  valley  of  Delmont  to  Pierre 
Pertuis ;  and  is  included  in  that  part  of  the  bifhop's  dominions  which  He  within  the 
German  empire.  But,  as  the  inhabitants  have,  for  above  three  hundred  years,  been 
under  the  prote&ion  of  Bern,  the  valley  is  confidered  by  many  authors  as  forming  part 
of  Switzerland.  It  is  divided  ifrto  two  principal  diftri&s ;  the  Catbo'ic  or  Lower  JDif- 
trift,  which  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Delmont,  and  comprizes  the  eight 
villages  above  mentioned  ;  the  Prote/iant  or  Upper  Diftrict,  which  ftretches  from  the 
chain  of  rocks  near  Corrandelin,  to  Pierre  Pertuis,  its  fouthern  boundary ;  and  con- 
taining, i.  The  Greater  Valley,  or  Valley  of  Tavannes;  and  2.  The  Leffer  Valley, 
which  is  fubdivided  into  Grand- Val,  or  the  Great  Valley,  and  the  Little  Valley,  or  the 
Valley  of  Sornetan. 

The  inhabitants  of  both  diflri&s  are  comburghers  with  the  canton  of  Bern.  The 
firft  treaty  of  comburgherfhip  was  contracted  in  j  484.  In  that  year,  Bern  and  the  bifliop 
of  Bade  refpe&ively  fupporting  two  candidates  for  the  provoftfhip  of  Munfter,  the  for- 
mer took  pofleffion  of  the  whole  valley*  and  exa&ed  homage  from  the  inhabitants. 
Thefe  difputes  -being  compromised  at  the  treaty  of  Corrandelin,"  Bern  reftored  the  val- 
ley to  the  bifliop  on  the  following  conditions :  that  the  inhabitants  fliould  be  maintained 
in  all  their  privileges ;  .continue  as  comburghers  with  Bern,  under  the  protection  of 
that  republic ;  remain  neuter  in  cafe  of  a  war  between  Bern  and  the  bifliop ;  and  fol- 
low the  ftandard  of  Bern,  when  engaged  in  hoftilities  againil  any  other  power.  This 
treaty  of  comburgherfhip,  renewed  at  different  intervals,  has  excited  frequent  difputes 
between  Bern  and  the  bifliop,  and  particularly  in  1 705  and  17x1  occasioned  an  opea 
rupture.  Thefe  difputes  were  finally  adjufted  at  the  pacification  of  Arau;  when  the 
bifliop  iratified  the  treaty  of  comburgherfhip,  confirmed  all  the  rights  and  immunities 
•of  the  inhabitants,  and  confented  to  the  mediation  and  interference  of  Bern. 

The  affairs  of  religion  excited  for  fome  time  no  lefs  conteft  between  the  bifliop  and 
Bern,  than  .the  treaty  of  comburgherfhip.  The  reformation  being  adopted,  in  2531, 
by  a  confiderable  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  Munfter,  civil  commotions 
enfued ;  Bern  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Proteftants,  and  the  bifliop  protcded  the  an- 
cient church  eftablifhment.  It  was  at  length  amicably  fettled  between  both  parties j  that 
the  majority  of  each  parifli  fhould  freely  decide,  whether  the  inhabitants  fliould  profefa- 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Reformed  religion }  and  that  the  chapter  of  Munfter  fliould 
continue  to  receive  the  tythes,  on  condition  of  difcharging  the  falaries  of  the-Proteftant 
minifters.  In  confequence  of  this  rational  comproraife,  the  eight  villages,  which  now 
form  the  Lower  Didrift,  voted  for  the  maintainance  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  the 
parifhes  of  the  upper  diftrift  for  the  Reformed  church.  Accordingly  the  two  perfua- 
iions  were  refpefitively  eftablifhed  in  thefe  two  diftri&s ;  the  chapter  retained  its  eftates 
and  tythes,  and  quitting  Munfter,  where  the  new  do&rines  were  admitted,  retired  firft 
to  Soleure,  and  afterwards  fettled  at  Delmont :  but,  as  feveral  Proteftants  and  Catholics 
continued  promifcuoufly  to  inhabit  the  two  diftri&s,  difturbances  were  occafionally  re- 
newed. Nor  were  the  religious  differences  entirely  compofed  till  the  peace  of  Arau ; 
which  enjoined,  that  all  the  members  of  the  two  perfuafions  fhould  be  finally  feparated  > 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Diftridt,  who  then  profeffed  or  fhould  hereafter 
profefs  the  Catholic  religion,  fhould  retire  to  Elay ;  and  that,  in  the  fame  manner,  the. 
Proteftants  in  the  Lower  diftritt  fhould  remove  to  the  Upper  diftrift.  Since  this  period* 
She  moft  perfect  harmony  has  fubfifted  between  thwn.  , 
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By  virtue  of  the  alliance  with  Bern,  that  republic  annually  deputes  one  of  its  magis- 
trates* and  an  ecclefiaftic  to  this  valley.  The  magiftrate  enquires  if  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious immunities  have  been  preferved  inviolate ;  the  ecclefiaftic  who  is  called  infpe&or 
of  the  churches  in  the  valley  of  Munfter,  examines  into  the  (late  of  church  discipline, 
and  diftributes  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  did  rift  catechifms  and  pfalters.  Bern 
alfo  approves  the  nomination  of  the  minifters  to  the  vacant  benefices,  fome  of  whom 
are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  bifhop,'  others  by  the  chapters  of  Delmont  and  Beilelay ; 
as  the  bifhop  or  chapters  poflefs  the  tythes  in  the  refpe&ive  parilhes. 

Soon  after  quitting  Corrandelin,  I  entered  the  Protejtant  diftritt,  through  a  pafs  be* 
tween  two  rocks,  which  nearly  approach  each  other,"  and  juft  leave  an  opening  Sufficient  - 
for  the  river  Bfts  and  the  road,  and  continued  along  a  narrow  glen,  about  four,  miles  in 
length*  The  road  winds  above  the  impetuous-  Birs,  and  at  the  bottom  of  rocks  of 
white  limeftone,  of  inacceffible  height,  and  though  in  moft  places  abfoiutely  perpendi- 
cular, yet  agreeably  feathered  with  trees,  particularly  towards  their  fummits,  which 
overhang,  and  Scarcely  admit  the  light  of  the  fun.  In  the  midft  of  this  glen  is  La 
Roche,  the  firft  Proteftant  village  in  the  valley  of  Munfter ;  the  houfes  ftand  on  bpth 
fides  of  the  Birs,  where  the  rocks  recede  a  little,  and  prefent  a  gentle  dope. 

On  iffuing  from  this  glen,  we  entered  a  fertile  plain  encircled  by  hills,  in  the  midft 
of  which  i$  Situated  the  village  of  Munfter  or  Moitier :  it  takes  that  appellation  from 
the  chapter  of  canons,  who,  upon  the  reformation,  quitted  this  place  of  their  refi- 
dence,  and  fettled  at  Delmont. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Munfter  we  came  into  another  glen,  near  three  miles  in 
length :  it  is  called  Chaluet,  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  that  which  we  traverfed  between 
Corrandelin  and  the  plain  of  Munfter,  but  ftill  wilder  and  more  craggy,  deeper,  and 
more  obfcure.  It  is  alfo  divided  by  the  Birs*,  which  ruihes  through  it  with  great  impe- 
tuofity ;  and  is  fo  narrow,  that  -the  road  occupies  the  whole  fpace  between  the  torrent 
and  the  mountain,  and  the  wheels  of  our  carriage  frequently  on  one  fide  brufhed  the 
rock,  and  on  the  other  ran  clofe  to  the  precipice  which  overhangs  the  river.  This 
caufeway,  over  broken  crags  and  fteep  precipices,  does  honour  to  the  prince  who  car* 
ried  it  into  execution.  An  inscription,  which  I  obferved  near  a  bridge  in  the  midft  of 
this  obfcure  glen,  may  perhaps  feem  exaggerated  to  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  the 
natural  impediments  of  the  country ;  but  to  me  on  the  fpot  appeared  ftri&Iy  confonant 
to  truth : 

Jofephus  Gulieltnus 

Ex  Rinchnis  de  Baldenjiein 

Bafilienjium  Epifcopus  Princeps 

VtamVeteribtu  Inclufam 

Rupibus  et  Claujhris  Monti  urn  Ruptis 

Birfd  Pontibus  Strata 

Opere  Romanis  Digno 

Aperuit. 

,     Anno.  D.  M.DCC.HI. 

Although  in  various  parts  of  Switzerland  I  had  frequently  obferved  the  juftnefs  of 
the  remark,  that  in  all  deep  vallies  which  interfeft  the  mountains,  the  Salient  angles  on 
one  fide  alternately  correfpond  with  the  cavities  on  the  other  j  and  that  parallel  ftrata 
of  rock  anfwer  to  each  other,  in  all  dire&idns  and  at  all  heights ;  yet  I  never  Saw  this 
fa&  more  ftrongly  exemplified  than  in  the  two  ridges  of  lime-ftone  bordering  this  glen. 

vol*,  v.  4  x  They 
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They  are  of  a  ftupendous  height  ;•  and  the  ftrata  horizontal,  inclined,  or  airooft  per* 
pendicular  on  one  fide,  are  exaftly  fimilar  and  of  the  fame  thicknefe  on  the  other :  a 
circumftance  which,  joined  to  the  correfponding  fituation  of  the  angles,  feems  to  prove,, 
that  they  were  formerly  united  r  and  either  rent  afunder  by  a  fodden  convulfion,  or  fe> 
parated  by  the  gradual  attrition  of  the  waters. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Chaluet  we  entered  another  plain,  well  cultivated,  and  agree* 
ably  fpotted  with  villages ;  and  arrived  towards  the  clofe  of  the  evening  at  Molleray* 
where  we  paffed  the  night.  The  people  appear  happy  and  contented,  and  are  ex*» 
tremelv  induftrious.  The  greater  part  are  employed  in  agriculture  ;  a  few,  encouVaged 
by  their  neighbours  of  Locle  and  Chaux  de  Fond  have  lately  introduced  feveral  trades 
into  thefe  mountains ;  and  Belleval,  a  fmall  neighbouring  village,  already  contains  five 
watchmakers. 

From  Molteray  we  continued  along  a  fertile  plain  by  the  fide  of  the  Birs ;  through 
feveral  pleafant  and  well-looking  villages,  of  which  Tavannes,  in  German  Ektcbfeld,  is 
the  Urged.  In  about  two  miles  we  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  which  is 
clofed  by  a  rock,  through  which  opens  the  celebrated  pals  called  Pierre  Pertuis.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  rock,  the  Birs  burfts  from  the  ground  in  feveral  copious  fprings,  and 
turns  two  mills  within  a  few  paces  of  its  principal  fource. 

Pierre  Pertuis  is  a  large  arched  aperture  through  a  folid  rock,  about  thirty  feet  long, 
forty-five  broad,  and  thirty  high  in  the  loweft  part,  which  fome  aver  to  have  been 
formed  by  nature,  others  by  art.  A  Roman  infcription  over  the  arch,  extremely  de- 
faced, has  given  fufficient  employment  to  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries.  Having  feen 
federal  fac-fimiles,  greatly  differing  from  each  other,  I  copied  it  as  exa&ly  as  the  height 
would  permit* 

WMINI   AVGSv 

'M 
CTA  PER    , 
O  1  VM  PATER. 

IVI    COL.    HELV. 

Of  this  infcription  m^ny  folutions  have  been  attempted ;  but  the  moft  probable  are 
the  two  following :  . 

•  ^ 

Numini  Augu/torum  via  fafta  per  Titum  dwmium  Paternum  n  virum  Colon  Hefaet.— 
Others  read,  per  montem  durvum  Paternus. 

Both  thefe  folutions  imply,  that  a  road  was  formed  through  the  mountains  by  Pater*, 
nus,  a  duumvir,  during  the  refgns  of  Marcos  Aurelius  and  Venus.  From  the  latter 
explanation,  per  montem  durvum,  fome  antiquarians  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
he  cut  through  the  rock ;  and,  confequently,  that  the  arch  is  the  work  of  art,  not  of 
nature :  while  others  maintain,  that  it  by  no  means  follows,  even  from  this  reading, 
that  the  rock  was  pierced  by  order  of  Paternus :  but  merely  that  the  road  was  carried 
through  the  rock  *.  On  examining  the  infcription  with  attention,  the  words  which 
antiquarians  have  fupplied,  to  fupport  their  particular  fyftems,  are  extremely  doubtful ; 
and  to  me,  who  obferved  the  arch  without  partiality  to  any  hypothefis,  it  appeared  to 
have  been  originally  a  great  cavern,  either  totally  formed  by  nature,  or,  if  affifted 

*  The  reader,  who  wilhet  to  examine  this  (ubje&  with  attention*!*  referred  to  'Schsfflfo**  AlJaSa  likfi 
(rdUh  VtdtQ.adiffcrtition  oa  the  fubjeft  published  by  Btutorf*  .    . 
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by  art,  that  only  a  fmall  part  of  its  fouthetn  extremity  was  opened  by  the  labour  of 
man* 

The  fouthern  extremity  of  Pierre  Pertuu  leads  into  the  valley  of  St.  Imier,  fome- 
times  called  Enguel,  which  comfarifes  the  bifhop's  dominions  lying  in  Switzerland* 
The  inhabitants  are  Proteftants,  and  governed  by  a  baiiif  appointed  by  the  bifhop.  He 
refides  at  Courtelari ;  but  his  authority  is  exceedingly  limited  by  the  various  privileges, 
both  civil  and  religious,  poffefied  by  the  natives.  Their  religious  immunities,  con- 
firmed by  the  biftiop,  are  guaranteed  by  the  four  reformed  cantons.  The  whole  di  drift 
lies  within  the  Jura  mountains,  and  is  fertile  in  pafture ;  the  inhabitants  are  induftrious. 

On  arriving  at  the  extremity  of  mount  Jura,  a  fudden  profpeS  burft  upon  our  view, 
commanding  the  undulating  country  fertilized  by  the  Aar,  backed  by  that  majeftic  chain* 
of  Alps  which  extends  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Savoy.  Defcending  gently  into  the 
plain  with  this  glorious  profpeft  before  us,  and  which  was  heightened  by  the  luminous 
fplendour  of  the  mid-day  fun,  we  croffed  the  Sure,  and  finiflied  our  delightful  expedi*' 
tion  at  Bienne* 

From  Pierre  Pertuis  to  Bienne,  a  fuperb  caufe way  is  carried  along  a  continual  defcent 
for  fix  miles ;  it  winds  through  thick  forefts,  and  overhangs  the  deep  abyfs,  in  which 
the  Sure,  a  turbid  and  impetuous  torrent,  precipitates  its  courfe,  always  roaring,  and 
frequently  unfeen,  in  its  rocky  channel *.         • 

LETTER 

■ 

*  The  wboje  biftoprjc  of  Bade  is  now  annexed  to  France.  In  1 792  their  troops  overran  the  country  of 
Porentru,  or  the  German  part,  under  the  pretence  of  delivering  the  natives  from  flav?ry»  and  took  poflcf* 
(Ion  of  the  famous  pafs  of  Pierre  Pertuis.  This  diftridt  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio,  and  is  formed  into  the  department  of  Mont  Terrible. 

In  December  179&  the  Helvetic  part  of  the  territory  was  entered  by  the  French  general  St.  Cyr ;  he 
took  poficffion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  declaring  that  France  fucceeded  to  the  property,  domi- 
nions, rights,  and  prerogatives  of  the  biJhop* 

This  diftrid  was  alfo  annexed  to  the  department  of  Mont  Terrible  ;  and  the  proclamation  of  Mengaud 
to  the  unoffending  natives,  which  fubjectcd  their  country  to  the  dominion  of  France,  is  a  combination  of 
arrogance,  infult,  and  mockery.  # 

'<  Peace  and  fafcty  to  allhisJricnds!     Mengaud,  Commiflary  of  the  Executive  Directory,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  all  the  countries  not  yet  occupied  bj  the  French  republic,  dependencies  upon  the  old  bifhop. 
ric  of  Bafle,  on  the  left  "bank  of  the  Rhine. 
"Citizens!      • 

44  The  re-union  of  a  part  of  the-  old  principality  of  Porentruy,  equally  decided  the  incorporation  of 
your  country  with  the  French  republic. 

44  This  proceeding  of  France  is  that  of  a  free  oeople,  fubftituted  to  the  rights  of  a  government  again  ft 
Nature,  which  overwhelms  you.  And  becaufe  tnc  cxercife  of  thofe  rights,  become  ours,  did  not  Jooner 
take  place,  by  purging  them  of  all  that  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  man,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
we  have  forgotten  that  you  are  ft)U  in  chains.     We  come  to  break  them. 

44  Happier  than  your  fathers,  whofe  blood  flowed  in  the  wara  which  founded  the  different  fpecks  of  go* 
verument  in  Switzerland,  and  which  have  only  bequeathed  you  a  burthenforae  and  degrading  exiftence,  you 
are  at  length  going  to  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  Providence,  who  only  created  men  to  make  them  members  of 
one  and  the  fame  family. 

44  You  knew  nothing  but  tithes,  forvr*V&c.  5  you  had  .only  priefts,  nobles,  and  privileged  perfbna  t 
your  commerce,  your  indufiry,  your  arts,  in  (hort  your  very  fubfiftence,  all  bore  the  ftnmp  of  the  facer- 
dotal  defpotifm  io  dcxtcroufly  combined  with  a  no  lefs  odious,  tyranny.  Now  you  are  men  1  liberty  am) 
equality  will  no  longer  permit  among  you  any  other  diftin&ion  than  that  of  merit,  talents,  and  virtue. 
Called  all  indiscriminately  to  the  helm  of  the  fociety,  in  the  f up  port  and  fafcty  of  which  you  are  all  equally 
intercfted,  your  fubfiftence  will  in  future  be  fecure,  the  granaries  of  the  French  republic  being  the  pro* 

ferty  of  all  its  children.    Your  trade,  encouraged  within,  protected  without,  will  no  longer  be  JhackKd. 
nduftry*  the  arts,  agriculture,  will  receive  encouragements  to  be  expected  only  from  a  nation  vi&briotrsj 
free,  powerful,  and  generous,  .enlightened  on  the  nature  of  right*,  and  on  the  rtfannccof  exereffingthem? 
44  Learn  to  appreciate  thefc  advantages,-  and  merit  then*  by  turning  a  deaf  ear- for  the-  luteteftfed  aflfr 
treacherous  infatuations  of  the  evil-minded,  and  fools*  v*ho  Endeavour  to  depreciate  them,  and  to  miflead  you* 

4x2  w  We 
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LETTER  XIX.— The  town  of  Bienne. 

4 

THE  fmall  territory  of  Bienne,  containing  fcarcely  fix  thoufand  inhabitants,  lies  be- 
tween  the  lake  and  a  chain  of  the  Jura  mountains ;  it  is  furrounded  by  the  cantons  of 
Bern  and  Soleure,  the  Bifhopric  of  Bafle,  and  the  principality  of  Neuchatel.  The 
town  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  lake ;  which 
is  here  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth :  the  borders  are  pleafing  and 
pifturefquej  and  the  town  of  Nidau  forms  a  very  beautiful  obje&  upon  its  eaftern 
fide. 

The  Bilhop  of  Bafle  is  the  fovereign  of  this  little  ftate :  his  power,  formerly  confi- 
derable,  is  at  prefent  exceedingly  limited.  Indeed  the  conflitution  of  Bienne  is  of  fo 
very  peculiar  a  nature,  that  I  know  not  well  by  what  name  it  can  be  diftinguiihed :  it 
cannot  properly  be  called  either  a  limited  monarchy,  or  an  independent  republic  %  but 
feems  rather  to  be  a  mixed  government,  partaking  fomewhat  of  both. 

The  Bifhop  of  Bafle  receives,  upon  his  promotion  to  the  fee,  the  homage  of  the  ci- 
tizens and  militia  of  this  town,  with  all  the  apparent  ceremonials  of  the  mod  abfolute 
fubmiifiou;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  confirms,  in  the.  ftrongeft  manner,  all  their  privi- 
leges and  franchifes.  He  is  reprefented  by  a  mayor  of  his  own  appointing,  whofe 
power  and  office  confift  in  convoking,  and  prefiding  in,  the  Little  Council,  as  the 
chief  court  of  juftice ;  in  colle&ing  the  fuffrages,  and  declaring  the  fentence ;  but 
without  giving  any  vote  himfelf.  And,  although  juftice  is  carried  on,  and  executed, 
in  the  name  of  the  bifliop,  yet  neither  that  prince  nor  the  mayor  has  the  prerogative 
of  pardoning  criminals,  or  of  mitigating  the  fentence.  All  caufes,  civil  as  well  as 
criminal,  are  brought  before  this  council  in  the  firft  inftance ;  and,  in  more  important 
proceedings,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Sovereign  Council :  in  both  cafes,  each  party  choofes 
a  member  of  the  council  to  zGt  as  his  advocate ;  which  office  he  is  obliged  to  difcharge 
without  fee  or  recompence. 

The  fovereign's  revenue  amounts  only  to  about  £300  a-year j  but  mean  as  his  civil 
lift  is,  it  is  (till  more  confiderable  than  1  his  power j  for  he  does  not  poflefs  the  leaft 
ihare  of  the  adminiftration.  The  legiflative  authority  refides  in  the  Great  and  Little 
Councils  combined :  the  former  confifts  of  forty  members,  and  the  latter,  in  which  the 
executive  power  is  vefted,  is  compofed  of  twenty-four ;  the  members  of  each  muft  be . 
married  men.  Both  thefe  councils  ele£t  their  refpe&ive  members j  fo  far  the  conflitu- 
tion is  entirely  ariftocratical.  The  burgomafter  or  chief  of  the  regency,  is  chofen  by 
the  two  councils,  and  prefides  at  their  meetings ;  he  continues  in  office  during  life ;  but 
be,  as  well  as  the  feveral  magiftrates,  muft  be  confirmed  annually  by  the  two  councils. 
The  falaries  annexed  to  thefe  pofts  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and  indeed  the  general 
expences  of  government  are  fo  very  fmall,  that,  in  proportion  to  them,  its  revenues 
may  well  be  confidered  as  abundantly  ample.      * 

It  appears*  therefore,  that  this  Proteftant  republic,  notwithftanding  the  fovereignty  of 
its  Catholic  bifhop,  enjoys  in  the  fulleft  extent  the  power  of  impofing  taxes,  contract- 


**  Wc  come  among  you  as  friends.  We  are  your  brothers.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  any  ill  treatment* 
Ferfons  and  property  (hall  be  protected,  as  much  as  the  enemies  of  liberty  (ha,U  be  opprefled.  The  mod 
cxafi  and  ftn£t  difctplme  (hall  be  obferved  by  the  warriors,  who  never  had,  nor  ever  will  have,  any  other 
entmUf  than  tbofc  of.  liberty.    Suck  arc  the  orders  of  the  Executive  Directory.  « 

"  ManGAUft,  Comttiffionei  of  the  Executive  Directory." 

ing 
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ing  alliances,  declaring  war  and  peace;  and,  in  (hort,  of  exercifing  every  other  ad  of 
abfolute  and  independent  legiflation.  Ibis  Angular  conftitution  is  guaranteed  by  Bern, 
Friburgh,  and  Soleure,  with  whom  the  town  is  clofety  allied ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
it  becomes  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy.  This  alliance  between  thofe  cantons 
and  the  town  of  Bienne,  is  of  a  fuperior  nature  to  that  of  the  fame  cantons  with  the 
Bifhop  of  Bade :  for  the  town  enjoys  the  right  of  fending  deputies  to  ef  ery  gene- 
ral diet,  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  whereas  the  bifhop  does  not  poffefs  the  fame 
privilege. 

The  language  of  the  country  is  a  provincial  German ;  but,  as  the  territory  borders* 
upon  the  principality  of  Neuchatel,  the  inhabitants  fpeak  alfo  a  corrupted  French. 
They  are  a  very  a&ive  and  iriduftrious  people ;  feveral  manufactures  are  eftablifhed  in* 
the  town,  which,  confidering  its  fize,  carries  on  a  tolerable  trade. 

I  have  often  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the  middling  clafe  of  people  in  Switzer- 
land are  far  more  intelligent  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  any  other  country.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  invited  laft  night  my  landlord  of  the  Crown  inn  to  fup  with  me ;  and 
found  him  by  no  means  difpofed  to  be  a  filent  gueft.  He  gave  me  a  long  account  p£ 
the  late  ceremony,  when  the  citizens  did  homage  to  their  new  bifhop.  I  was  pleafed  to 
hear  him  expatiate,  with  all  the  enthufiafm  of  national  pride,  upon  the  beauty  and* 
grandeur  of  the  fcene ;  the  magnificence  of  the  proceffion ;  the  number  of  fpeftatorsr 
as  well  (Irangers  as  natives,  who  were  aflembled ;  together  with  the  entertainments  and 
balls  that  were  given  upon  that  occafion.  By  the  lofty  terms  in  which  he  fpoke  of  this, 
proceffion^  you  would  have  imagined,  at  lead,  that  he  had  been  defcribing  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  the  King  of  France ;  and,  in  truth*  to  an  in- 
habitant of  Bienne,  whofe  government  is  adminiftered  without  the  lead  degree  of  ex- 
ternal pomp,  and  where  luxury  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progrefs,  the  ceremony  muft. 
have  appeared  a  very  (hiking  fpe&acle.  My  hoft's  narrative  recalled  to  my  remem- 
brance the  accounts  of  thofe  ancient  feudal  fovereignties ;  when  the  great  vaflals  of  the 
crown  did  homage  to  their  liege  lord j  and,  while  in  terms  they  promifed  him  unlimited 
obedience,  maintained  in  fa  ft,  every  eflential  of  independence. 

I  have  been  amufing  myfelf  in  fome  pleafant  walks,  that  lie  by  the  fide  of  the  laker 
which  is  here  prettily  fkirted  with  country  houfes.  In  my  way  I  pafled  over  a  plain 
between  the  town  and  the  lake,  which  the  Sovereign  Council,  by  a  kind  of  agrarian 
law  that  does  honour  to  the  'legiflature,  lately  allotted,  in  diftind  portions,  to  each: 
burgher,  for  his  own  particular  ufe ;  and  it  is  entirely  laid  out  in  little  kitchei>gardens. 
The  general  government,  indeed,  of  this  miniature  (late,  is  well  adminiftered.  It  hasr 
lately  adopted  the  liberal  policy  of  conferring  the  burgherfhip  at  an  eafy  rate :  a  wife 
regulation,  which  cannot  fail  of  increafing  the  population  of  the  town,  and  extending, 
its  commerce. 

I  know  your  fentiments  much  too  well,  my  dear  fir,  to  apologize  for  calling  your 
attention  in  the  prefent  inftance,  as  in  fome.  others,  to  thefe  diminutive  commonwealths* 
The  various  modifications  of  government,  into  which  civil  fociety  is  divided,  is  a 
fpeculation  that  will  always  afford  matter  both  of  entertainment  and  reflection,  to  a 
philofophic  mind  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  you  confider  the  meaneft  fpot  of  this  globe 
confecrated  by  liberty,  to  be  an  objed  worthy,  not  only  of  your  curiofity,  but  your 
veneration*.    I  am,  &c. 

LETTER 
» 

*  Bienne,  which  forms  an  important  oafs  into  the  Swift  territories,  wai  occupied  by  the  French  on  the 
ftth  of  February  1798,  and  annexed  to  France  as>(iibjc&  to  the  Bifliop  of  Bafle,  whole  rights  they  aflumed, 
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LETTER  XX.-+T1>e  town  and  Canton  of  Soleure.— Detail  of  the  Government*— Antient 

and  New  Burghers. --Affewbly  of  the  Rofengarien. 

4 

THE  direft  road  from  Bafle  to  Soleure  lies  through  the  midft  of  the  Jura  mountains, 
along  the  romantic  vale  of  Balftal,  which  ia  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  road 
from  Bienne  to  Soleure  traverfes  a  well-cultivated  valley,  watered  by  the  Aar,  at  the 
foot  of  a  piked  ridge,  which  forms  a  branch  of  mount  Jura ;  its  fidee,  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  fummit,  are  fo  embrowned  with  overhanging  forefts  of  pine  and  fir,  as  to 
exhibit  only  occafional  intervals  of  naked  rock,  beds  of  torrents,  and  a  few  folitary 
fpecks  of  pafture,  and  are  fo  wild  and  fteep  as#  within  the  extent  of  five  leagues, 
fcarcely  to  difptyr  the  appearance  of  a  fingle  houfe,  or  a  trace  of  the  flighted  foot- way. 
Near  Soleure  this  chain  of  the  Jura,  called  Weijfenftein^  abruptly  diminifties  in  heighth* 
becomes  gradually  Hoping,  and  is  chequered  to  the  fummit  with  fields  of  corn  and 
pafture* 

in  confequence  of  having  fcized  his  territories.     It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  French  accounts  of 
the  feizure  of  this  little  republic,  are  more  burlefque  or  infulting : 

*  u  *©  Pluviofe.—  The  day  before  yefterdav,  at  half  pa(l  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  French  republicans 
under  the  command  of  General  Nouvion  arrived  at  the  gAes  of  Bienne,  and  were  met  by  the  two  councils* 
.who  poured  forth  their  tows  for  the  re-union  to  the  great  nation.  After  a  (hort  interview,  the  Republi- 
cans entered  the  town,  drums  beating  and  colours  flyicg ;  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  town -houfe,  the  ge- 

'  «eral  read  the  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the  French  republic,  which  produced  a  furprifing  effect. 
Thofe  who  were  feduced  by  the  oligarchy  of  Bern  were  {truck  tnotionlef*  with  aftonifhrnent ;  but,  on  re- 
covering their  fenfes,  they  could  not  help  declaring  that  Wifdom  herfelf  had  dictated  the  proclamation.* 

,.  During  a  fpace  of  four  hundred  years  no  troops  had  been  feen  in  the  town  of  Bienne ;  the  impreffioa,  there- 
fore, was  deeply  felt.     How  glorious  is  the  triumph  of  virtue  and  friendfhip ! 

"  The  brave  General  Nouvion  has  already  gained  all  hearts.  His  mildncfs,  wifdom,  and  republican 
virtue,  will  make  a  deeper  impreffion  on  the  Helvetic  people  than  the  terrible  and  always  victorious  bayonet. 
I  rejoice  to  hear  him  exclaim,  "  Without  morals,  without  virtue,  there  is  no  true  bappinefs!"  for,  at 
JUcine  otyOTes, 

"La  gloat  Jet  mubants  en  un  moment  t'etejnt" 

"  Citizen  Breffon  constituted  mayor  of  Bienne  by  the  French  government,  has  acquired  by  his  mildncfs 
^ndcivifm  the  general  confidence  and  love  of  the  inhabitants.  He  has  feveral  times  appeared  in  the  coun- 
cil, decorated  with  the  national  fcarf.  To  him  we  owe  the  happy  difpoihion  of  the  people.  To-morrow 
we  mall  folemly  plant  the  tree  of  liberty.     Long  live  the  Republic  V9 

The  account  of  this  ceremony  is  thus  detailed  in  another  letter : 

"  Announce  to  the  French  republic  the  folemn  ceremony  of  planting  the  tree  of  liberty,  which  took 
place  at  eleven  in  the  morning. 

"  The  republican  phalanxes,  ted  by  General  Nouvion,  aflembled  in  the  fquare  before  the  town  houfe, 
and  were  met  by  the  French  mayor  and  the  magiftracy.  Inltantly  the  tri-colour  flag  waved  on  the  town- 
houfe,  and  warlike  mufic  (truck  up.  Several  energetic  harangues,  by  the  general,  the  mayor,  and  many 
citizens  both  of  Bienne  and  France,  made  the  deepeft  impreffion.    Every  fenteace  breathed  the  pureft  ci- 


night,  and  every  thing  was  conducted  with  the  jrreateil  decorum,, and  the  moft  pleating  fraternity  prevailed* 
The  general  was  prefent  for  a  (hort  time,  and  his  heart,  was  penetrated  with  the  view,  of  this  delightful  pic- 
ture ;  all  feeling  fouls  experienced  the  moft  exquifite  fenfatipns.  The  joy  of  the  people  was  announced  by 
a  brilliant  illumination,  allegorical  devices  and  patriotic  Toxtgc.  Beautiful  young  women  appeared  at  the 
tail  decorated  with  tri-colour  ribbands  and  faihes.  What  a  noble  triumph  for  the  French  republic  is  that 
made  by  friend/hip  anj  fweet  fraternity  !"  Monsieur,  iyh  Venlkfe  (Stb  March). 

%    '      -   .  Solturt 
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Soleure  is  pleafantly  fituated  upon  the  Aar,  which  here  expands  its  banks  and  opens 
into  a  fine  and  broad  rivet.  I  will  not  exert  the  privilege  of  a  traveller,  and  tell  you, 
what  fome  extravagant  antiquaries  do  not  fcrupl*  to  affert,  that  it  was  built  by  the  pa- 
triarch Abraham ;  but  you  will  have  no  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  believing  what  others 
maintain,  that  it  was  one  of  the'twelve  towns  which  were  deftroyed  upon  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  original  inhabitants  into  Gaul.  It  appears  probable,  from  a  great  number 
of  infcriptions,  medals,  and  other  antiquities,  which  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  it  was  re-peopled  by  a  Roman  colony ;  and  it  certainly  was  a  Roman  ftation, 
as  its  antient  appellation,  Cq/irum  Salodufenfe,  implies.  During  that  period  of  barbae 
rifm  which  fucceeded  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  facked  and  deftroyed 
by  thofe  northern  nations  who  over-ran  the  greateft  part  of  Europe.  From  the  time 
of  its  re-eft abKfliment,  until  its  admiffion  into  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  in  148 1,  its 
ftate  was  fimiliar  to  that  of  many  other  imperial  towns,  which  acquired  a  gradual  ao 
ceffion  of  territory,  and,  after  various  ftroggles,  finally  fecured  independence* 

Soleure  is  a  fmall  but  extremely  neat  town,  furrounded  by  regular  ftone  fortifications, 
ere&ed  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century ;  the  walls  enclofe  fcarcely  move  than 
fifty  fquare  acres,  and,  including  the  fuburbs,  contain  about  four  thoufand  fouls* 
Among  the  mod  remarkable  objects  of  curiofity  in  the  town  is  the  new  church,  which 
was  begun  in  1762,  and  finifhed  in  1772;  it  is  a  noble  edifice,  of  whitifh-grey  ftone, 
drawn  from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  rude  marble,  and  receives 
a  good  polifh.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  of  the  Corinthian,  the  upper  of  the 
Compofite  order:  the  fa$ade,  which  confifts  of  a  portico,  furmounted  by  an  elegant 
tower,  prefettts  itfelf  finely  at  the  extremity  of  the  principal  ftreet.  Pizohi  was  the 
architect,  and  the  expence  amounted  to  at  lead  £80,000 ;  a  confiderable  fum  for  fo 
fmall  a  republic,  whofe  revenues  fcarcely  furpaft  £  1  *,ooo  per  annum.  The  interior  is 
fimple  yet  elegant,  and  decorated  with  a  few  modern  paintings  of  inconfiderable  merit, 
of  which  the  moft  efteemed  is  the  Laft  Supper,  by  Corvi,  a  Roman  artift.  A  pitture 
by  Rubens  and  his  fcholars,  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  one  by  La  Sueur,  ill 
that  of  the  Capuchins,  deferve  perhaps  to  be  noticed  by  the  traveller  who  is  fond  of 
the  fine  arts*  The  town-houfe  is  not  in  itfelf  worthy  of  obfervation,  but  is  mentioned 
only  as  being  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Great  Council  and  Senate. 

The  public  prifon  newly  conftru&ed,  is  a  folid  edifice  of  ftone,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  of  the  building  ;  the  prifoners  being  confined  in  feparate  cells*  Although  the 
penal  laws  are  fevere  in  theory,  yet  the  judicial  fentcnces  in  criminal  affairs  are  fo  remark- 
ably mild,  that  a  prifoner,  on  his  acquital,  wrote  the  following  infcript ion  on  the  wall  of 
his  cell :  "  He  who  is  inclined  to  rob,  and  efcape  hanging,  let  him  rob  in  the  canton 
of  Soleure." 

The  public  library  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  not  for  the  number  or  rarity  of  the  vo» 
lumes,  but  for  the  literary  zeal  of  the  Abb€  Herman,  canon  of  the  cathedral,  to  whom  it 
owes  its  origin.  On  my  firft  vifit  to  this  town,  in  1776,  there  was  no  public  colle£tion 
of  books;  but  a  few  years  ago,  that  ingenious  ecclefiaftic  amafled  about  four  hundred 
volumes,  obtained  from  government  an  apartment  in  the  town-houfe,  where  he  depo- 
fited  them,  and  requefted  to  be  appointed  librarian  without  a  falary.  His  petition  being 
granted,  he  continued  to  augment  his  little  collection ;  and  from  this  fmall  beginning 
has  increafed  it  already  to  eleven  thoufand  books,  among  which  are  above  a  hundred* 
and- fifty  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the  two  extremities  of  the  room  are  in* 
fcribed  the  names  of  the  benefattors  to  this  library  j  but  there  is  no  fund  yet  eftablifhed 
for  its  fupport  or  augmentation.  ' 

The  Abbl  has 'alio  begun  to  form  a  cabinet  of  medals ;  which,  though  sft  prefent 
extremely  fmall,  will  increafe  like  the  library*    He  pointed  out  to  me  tt  very  rart  medal, 
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difcoveredin  digging  the  foundation  for-  the  new  cathedral;  it  is  in  bronze,  of  the 
.middle  fize ;  on  one  fide  is  the  head  of  Septimius  Severus,  with  the  infcription,  L. 
Septimus  Severus  Pius  Aug.  P*  M*  Tr*  P9  xviir  Cof-  iii.  P*  P*  On  the  reverfe,  a 
•figure  fitting,  before  it  a  prow  of  a  (hip,  and  a  genius  or  little  boy.  Great  merit  is  due 
to  the  Abbe  for  laying  the  foundation  of  this  library,  in  a  town  where  literature  is 
not  much  encouraged ;  and  his  difintereftednefs  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  his  income  does 
not  exceed  £160  per  annum.  This  learned  ecclefiattic  is  now  employed  in  writing  an 
account  of  Soleure  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  is  collecting  ample  materials 
for  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  canton.  t# 

With  refpeft  to  natural  hiftory,  the  only  cabinet  in  the  town  is  that  formed  by  Se- 
nator Wallier :  it  is  a  fmall  colle&on,  but  well  chofen,  and  particularly  interesting  to 
the  naturalift  who  travels  into  thefe  parts,  becaufe  the  ingenious  colle&or  has  chiefly 
--confined  himfetf  to  the  minerals  and  petrifa&ions  of  the  canton. 

The  circumjacent  country  is  exceedingly  pleafing  and  diverfified,  and  exhibits  feveral 
points  of  view  which  are  as  agreable  as  wild,  and  as  beautiful  as  romantic.  Among 
thefe  we  were,  particularly  (truck  with  the  fituation  of  the  hermitage  called  des  Croix, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  near  the  (tone  quarry :  it  (lands  in  z  recefs  between 
two  ridges  of  perpendicular  rocks,  watered  by  a  lively  dream ;  one  extremity  is  clofed 
by  a  fmall  wood,  and  the  other  opens  into  fertile  grounds  backed  by  the  dark  Jura. 
Among  the  villas,  in  the  environs,  remarkable  for  their  pofition,  may  be  mentioned 
Ricaberg,  built  by  M.  de  Vigur ;  it  (lands  at  the  bottom  of  a  gentle  hill,  declining  to- 
wards the  winding  Aar,  and  commands  a  view  of  Soleure,  half  hid  by  > the  intervening 
•trees,  and  Bleikenberg,  belonging  to  Major  de  Roll,  fitnated  amid  waving  grounds 
divided  into  enclofures,  fimilar  to  the  fertile  counties  of  England,  the  Jura  rifing  like 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  at  a  diftance  the  fublime  Alps,  which  chara&erife  this 
romantic  country* 

The  canton  of  Soleure,  which  holds  the  eleventh  rank  in  the  Helvetic  Confederacy, 
itretches  partly  through  the  plain,  and  partly  along  the  chains  of  the  Jura,  and  contains 
about  fifty  thoufand  fouls,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  The  foil  for  the 
mod  part,  is  fertile  in  corn,  and  thofe  diftri&s  which  lie  within  the  Jura,  abound  in 
excellent  paftures.  The  trade  both  of  the  town  and  canton,  is  of  little  value,  although 
the  fituation  is  commodious  for  an  extenfive  commerce.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  diftri&s 
or  bailliages,  called  Interior  and  Exterior ;  the  former  are  governed  by  bailifs,  who  are 
fenators,  and  remain  in  the  towns ;  the  latter,  by  bailifs,  drawn  from  the  members  of 
the  Great  Council,  who  refide  in  their  bailliages. 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  the  bailliages,  with  their  average  annual  value ;  the  four 
firft  are  interior,  the  remainder  exterior. 


Buckegberg 

Kriegftetten 
Laeberen,  or 

Grenche 
Flamenthal 
Falkenftein 


1x66 

I46 

62 
546 


Beckburgh 
Goefgen 
Olten     - 
Dorneck 
Tierftein    - 
Gilgenberg 


r  £7S° 

500 

-  333 

-  834 

-  •  417 

-  •  375 


The  inhabitants  of  the  canton  are  Catholics,  excepting  thofe  in  the  bailliage  of  Buck- 
egberg,  who  profefs  the  reformed  religion*  In  fpiritual  affairs  the  Catholics  depend  on 
three  bifhops :  the  greater  part  of  the  capital,  the  bailliages  of  Laeberen  and  Fla- 
menthal, are  in  the  diocefe  of  the  Bifhop  of  Laufanne,  refident  at  Friburgh ;  the  re- 
minder of  the  capital,  the  bailliage  of  Kriegftetten,  and  the  villages  in  the  bailliage  of 
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Olten,  in  that  of  the  Bifhop  of  Conftance ;  while  the  other  bailiiages,  and  the  town  of 
Olten,  depend  on  the  Bifliop  of  Bafle.  But  neither  of  thefe  biftiops  can  iflue  any  or- 
dinance, or  even  vifit  their  diocefes,  without  the  approbation  of  the  Senate.  There 
are  two  chapters  in  this  canton ;  one  at  Soleure,  founded  in  930  by  Queen  Bertha, 
widow  of  Rhodolph  II.  King  of  Burgundy,  compofed  of  a  provoft,  whofe  falary  amounts 
to  360/.  per  annum,  and  of  eleven  canons,  each  of  whom  enjoys  a  revenue  of  160/. 
The  provoft  is  chofen  by  the  Senate,  and  the  canons  are  appointed  alternately  by  the 
Pope  and  Senate.  The  other  chapter,  of  Schcenenwerth,  founded  by  the  antient 
counts  of  Falkenftein,  confifts  of  a  provoft  and  five  canons,  nominated  by  the  Senate ; 
the  annual  falary  of  the  provoft  is  125/.,  and  of  each  canon  100/.  There  are  alio  an 
abbey  of  Benedictines,  four  convents,  and  three  nunneries ;  the  revenues  of  which 
amount  to  2,250/.  ",: 

The  principal  charitable  inftkutions  are,  an  hofpital  at  Soleure,  and  another  at  Olten, 
for  the  reception  of  burghers,  fubjeds,  and  foreigners ;  the  foundation  of  Thurigan, 
for  old  perfons  of  both  fexes,  belonging  to  the  burgherfliip ;  a  foundling  hofpital  for 
orphans,  and  for  children  of  poor  burghers ;  and  the  hofpital  of  St.  Catharine,  for 
the  infane  and  incurables. 

The  only  perfons  in  the  canton  of  Soleure,  who  profefs  the  reformed  religion,  /art 
thofe  who  inhabit  the  bailliage  of  Buckegberg.  In  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  the  inhabitants 
though  fubjeft  to  Soleure,  are  under  the  protection  of  Bern.  Formerly  thtecomplica- 
don  of  political  and  religious  interefts  created  frequent  mifunderftandings  between  the 
two  cantons,  but  matters  were  amicably  and  finally. adjufted,  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber 1681,  at  the  treaty  of  Winingen.  The  inhabitants  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  every 
third  year,  to  the  government  of  Soleure ;  but  if  aggrieved  in  their  religious^ftabtifli* 
ment,  can  have  reccurfe  to  Bern.  The  Senate  of  Bern  nominates  to  the  vacant  bene- 
fices, but  the  priefts  are  under  the  neceffity  of  obtaining  the  confirmation  of  the  chap- 
ter of  Soleure.  A  deputy  from  Bern  prefents  the  new  minifter  to  his  parifliioners ; 
but  the  bailif  is  obliged  to  be  prefent  at  this  ceremony,  as  deputy  from  the  republic  of 
Soleure.  Bern  enjoys  alfo  fupreme  jurifdi&ion  in  criminal  amirs.  If  a  criminal  is  ar- 
retted for  any  capital  offence,  he  is  tried  by  the  bailif  of  Buckegberg,  and  the  jury  of 
the  bailliage ;  and  if  condemned  to  death,  he  is  delivered  for  execution  to  Bern,  pro* 
vided  that  republic  defrays  the  expence  of  the  trial.  Soleure  enjoys  all  the  other  rights 
of  fovereignty ;  fuch  as  the  power  of  levying  taxes,  appeals  in  the  laft  refort ;  and 
even  decides  all  matrimonial  and  ecclefiaftical  concerns,  with  this  provifo,  that  the  de- 
cifion  (hall  be  regulated  according  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Winingen.  Among 
the  natives  in  the  canton,  feveral  inhabiting  the  bailiiages  of  Thierftein  and  Gildenberg 
were  ferfs;  but,  in  1785;  their  fervitude,  fo  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that  equal 
liberty  which  pervades  this  country,  was,  to  the  honour  of  the  prefent  government* 
abolifhed. 

The  canton  furniflies  France  with'  two  companies  for  the  Swifs  guards,  and  feveral 
companies  in  the  different  marching  regiments,  according  to  the  capitulation  concluded 
between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Catholic  cantons,  in  1764,  for  the  term  of  twen« 
ty-five  years.  It  has  alfo  a  regiment  in  the  Spanifh  fervice;  of  which  the  colonel  and 
•companies  of  fufileers  can  only  be  taken  from  the  antient  burghers. 

With  refpeft  to  the  militia,  all  the  males  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  fixty,  are  formed 
into  fix  regiments,  confiding  of  about  8000  men,  exclufive  of  240  dragoons,  and  the 
corps  of  artillery,  amounting  to  6oo.  The  colonel  of  each  regiment  is  always  a  fenator, 
and  the  major  a  member  of  the  Great  Council,  who  is  ufually  an  officer  retired  from 
foreign  fervice ;  the  captains  are  either  members  of  the  Great  Council,  or  antient 
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burghers ;  the  firft  lieutenants  are  generally  antient  burghers,  while  the  rank  of  fecond 
lieutenants  and  enfigns  is  ufually  fill ^ d  by  the  principal  peafonts. 

The  militia  are  afiembled  and  reviewed  in  May  and  September,  and  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn  exercifed  in  the  refpedive  villages  by  the  under- lieutenants  and  enfigns.  Ac- 
cording to  apian  of  defence,  regulated  in  1668,  between  the  members  of  the  Helvetic 
Confederacy,  the  canton  of  Soleure  is  bound  to  furnifii  600' for  its  firft  contingent ;  for 
this  fupply,  100  men,  together  with  officers,  are  annually  Elected  from  each  of  the  fix 
regiments,  who  are  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  10  inarch  at  a  moment's  warning. 
In  cafe  of  neccflity,  this  contingent  may  be  doubled  or  tripled  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
burghers  are  incorporated  in  the  company  of  fuiileers,  and  exercife  themfelves  on  Sun- 
days and  faints' days,  after  divine  fervice,  by  (hooting  at  marks:  government  furniflie* 
powder  and  ball,  and  diftributes  prizes  to  the  bed  markfmen.  The  remaining  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital  and  environs,  who  are  not  burghers,  form  a  feparate  body,  com- 
manded by  the  captain  of  the  town  ;  they  are  alfo  occafionally  exercifed,  and  mount 
guard  dn  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  when  the  Rofengarten,  or  the  general  meeting; 
of  the  burghers,  is  affembled. 

The  fovereign  power  refides  in  the  Great  Council,  which  con  fids  of  a  hundred  and 
two  members,  chofen  by  the  Senate,  in  equal  proportions,  from  the  eleven  tribes  or 
companies^  into  which  the  antient  burghers  are.  distributed  ;  and  in  all  in  (lances,  the  new 
member  is?taken  from  the  company  to  which  the  lad  member  belonged. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  Great  Council  are,  to  enaft  and  abrogate  laws ;  to  explain 
obfeure  parts  of  the  constitution,  and  make  alterations  in  the  form  of  government ;  to 
levy  taxes,  declare  war,  and  conclude  peace;  to  contract  alliances,  receive  appeals  in 
criminal  caufes  from  the  burghers  of  the  capital,  and  in  civil  procefles,  above  the  funv 
of  100  Swifs  livres,  or  61. 3s. j  to  confer  the  new  burgherfhip ;  eled  the  treafurer,  or 
fourth  chief  of  the  republic,  from  the  antient  eleven  lenators ;  nominate  to  the  feveit 
exterior  bailliages,  and  to  the  four  Italian  governments  of  Lugano,  Locarno,  Mendrifio* 
and  Valmaggia,  when  the  appointment  belongs  to  Soleure ;  chufe  the  deputies  for  the 
diet  of  Frau  en  field,  and  thofe  for  extraordinary  meetings  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  ;. 
though  in  both  thefe  cafes  it  is  the  cuftom  to  appoint  a  fenator,  and  ufually  one  of  the 
four  chiefs,  the  reigning  avoyer  excepted,  who  is  not  permitted  to  be  abfent  during  the 
year  of  his  adminiflration. 

There  are  generally  a  few  fupernumerary  members  in  the  Great  Council,  which  cir* 
cum  (lance  proceeds  from  the  method  of*  appointing  the  bailifs.  On  the  nomination  o£ 
a  bailif,  his  feat  in  the  Great  Council  being  deemed  vacant,  is  on  the  next  day  filled  up 
by  a  member  of  the  fame  company  in  which  he  is  inferibed.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
bailliage  he  again  takes  his  feat,  preferving  his  antient  rank,  though  confidered  as  a  fu- 
pernumerary, until  one  of  the  fix  members  of  his  tribe  makes  a  vacancy.  To  be  quali- 
'  fied  for  admiflion  into  the  Great  Council,  the  candidate  muft  be  twenty  years  of  age,  an, 
antient  burgher,  and  a  member  of  the  fame  tribe  in  which  the  vacancy  happens  ;  but  if 
inferibed  in  a  company  different  from  that  of  his  father,  he  mu(t,  according  to  a  decree 
patted  in  1764,  have  been  a  member  of  that  company  during  a  year. 

The  Great  Council  affembles  ordinarily  once  every  month j  and  extraordinarily,  when, 
convened  by  the"  Senate*  * 

The  Senate,  or  Little  Council,  a  conftituent  part  of  the  Great  Council,  is  compofed 
of  the  two  avoyers  or  chiefs  of  the  republic,  who  annually  alternate ;  the  chancellor  or 
fecretary  of  (late,  who  has  no  vote ;  and  thirty-three  fenators  drawn  from  the  remaining 
fixty  fix  members  of  the  Great  Council,  divided  into  eleven  feniors,  and  twenty-two- 
juniors.  From  the  feniors,  the  two  avoyers,  the  banneret,.,  and  treafurer,  are  always 
chofen.  Upon  a  vacancy  among  the  eleven*  the  right  of  election,  though  rtfiding  in  the 
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juniors,  is  always  exercifed  according  to  feniority :  the  mod  antient  in  rank  among  the 
three  junior  counfellors,  of  the  fame  tribe  to  which  the  late  member  belonged,  is  imme- 
diately appointed,  or  rather  confirmed,  by  the  juniors.  Upon  the  death  or  promotion 
of  a  junior,  his  place  is  immediately  filled  up  by  the  two  avoyers  and  eleven  feniors. ' 

The  Senate  examines  and  digefts  all  aflairs  before  they  are  fubmitted  to  the  Great 
Gouncil ;  is  entrufted  with  the  executive  power  and  care  of  the  police ;  receives  all  ap- 
peals in  the  firft  inflance  from  the  inferior  courts  of  juftice ;  gives  judgment  in  all  civil 
procefles  not  exceeding  the  value  of  ioo  Swifs  livrfcs  ;  and  poffefles  fupreme  and  final 
jurifdi&ion  in  criminal  caufes,  except  thofe  in  which  a  burgher  of  the  capital  is  con- 
cerned, who  may  appeal  to  the  Great  Council. 

The  Senate  alfo  nominates,  either  dire&ly  or  indire&ly,  to  mod:  of  the  important 
charges  of  the  republic,  and  confers  the  principal  ecclefiaftical  benefices  \  it  afTemblea 
regularly  three  times  a  week,  and  is  convoked  on  extraordinary  occafions  by  the  reign- 
ing avoyer.  A  fenator  muft  be  twenty-four  years  of  age,  member  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, and  drawn  from  the  fame  company  to  which  the  lad  fenator  belonged. 

The  falaries  of  the  principal  magiftrates  are : 


The  reigning  avoyer,  about 

The  avoyer  out  of  office 

The  feniors,  each 

Chancellor  -  -    ,    -     - 

Attorney-general,  including  his  falary  of  fenator 

The  juniors,  each  -  - 


363 
137  10 

46 

208 
100 

37  1° 


Government  draws  its  principal  revenues,  which  do  not  exceed  i*,£ool.  perartn* 
from  the  following  fources.  1 .  A  tax,  called  the  tax  for  fortifications,  laid  on  the  funds 
of  the  tribes  and  monasteries  in  the  town,  and  on  thofe  of  parifhes  in  the  bailliages. 
2.  Tythes,  and  rentes  foncieres  belonging  to  the  ftate.  3.  Toils.  4.  £xcife  on  wine. 
5.  Intereft  of  money  placed  out  in  the  canton  and  in  foreign  countries.  6.  Monopoly 
of  fait.  7.  Revenues  from  the  bailliages.  8.  Subfidy  from  France ;  about  1108L 
9.  Sundry  fmall  fources,  fuch  as  demefnes,  eftates,  falaries  of  vacant  benefices,  &c. 

The  principal  departments  of  government  are,  1.  The  tribunals ;  which  comprife  the 
inferior  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  Secret  Council,  confiding  of  feven  members,  namely,, 
the  two  avoyers,  the  banneret,  the  treafurer,  the  firft  fenior  fenator,  the  chancellor* 
and  the  attorney-general ;  fhould  any  of  thefe  perfons  be  abfent,  their  places  are  fup- 
plied  by  the  antient  fenators,  according  to  feniority.  2.  The  boards  of  war.  3.  Of  the 
rights,  called  droits  regaliens,  4*  Of  finances,  agriculture,  and  public  buildings.  5.  Of 
•the  police.     6.  Of  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  charitable  inftitutions,  and  fchools. 

The  burghers,  are  divided  into  antient  and  new j  the  antient  are  alone  capable  of  being 
members  of  the  Great  Council,  or  enjoying  any  (hare  in  the  admifiiftration  of  affairs. 
The  origin  of  this  diftin&ion  is  dated  from  1681.  Several  foreign  families,  which 
fettled  at  Soleure  and  obtained  the  right  of  Jburgherfhip,  being  admitted  into  the  Great 
„,  Council,  gave  umbrage  to  thofe  illuftrious  families  whofe  anceftors  had,  by  their  valour 
and  prudence,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic*  To  prevent  the  farther  participa- 
tion of  honours  and  emoluments,  to  which  they  conceived  themfelves  folely  entitled, 
the  Great  Council  confined  the  offices  of  government  exclufively  to  thofe  families,  which 
at  that  epoch  enjoyed  the  rights  of  burgherfhip,  until  they  were  reduced  to  the  number 
ef  twenty-five.  ^  It  was  at  the  fame  time  enaded,  that  thefe  families  and  their  descen- 
dants fhould  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  antient  burghers }  and  that  thofe,  who 
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afterwards  received  the  burgherihip,  fhould  be  called  new  burghers ;  and  to  enforce 
thefe  regulations,  that  any  burgher  who  made  any  propofition  contrary  to  this  law,, 
fhottid  be  baniOied  from  the  canton,  and  his  goods  confifcated. 

Befides  this  exclufive  privilege,  the  antient  burghers  enjoy  the  fole  right  of  being  ap« . 
pointed  canons  in  the  chapters  of  Soleure  and  Schoenenwerth,  and  of  holding  any  ec- 
clefiaftical  benefice  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate.  But  as  there  is  at  prefent  a  great  deficiency 
of  clergymen  among  the  antient  burghers,  it  will  probably  foon  be  thought  neceflary 
to  difpenfe  with  this  law,  and  permit  the  new  burghers,  and  ail  fubje&s  of  the  canton, 
to  be  candidates  for  vacant  livings. 

About  eighty-five  families  poffefs  the  right  of  antient  burgherflup;  and  of  thefe,  about 
thirty-four  of  the  mod  illuftrious  fupply  the  members  of  the  Great  Council,  and  fill  the 
various  departments  of  government. 

The  rights  of  the  new  burghers  confift  in  nominating  and  annually  confirming  the 
avoyer,  the  banneret,  and  grand  fautier,  or  lieutenant  of  the  police ;  but  as  they  always 
chufe  thofe  perfons  who  are  fele&ed  by  the  Senate,  as  they  exercife  this  privilege  in  con- 
jun&ion  with  the  antient  burghers,  and  as  by  the  edift  of  1681  they  mud  retire  from 
the  aflembly,  (hould  there  be  any  oppofidon,  this  right  of  ele&ion  is  little  more  than 
a  mere  formality.  In  all  other  inftances,  excepting  in  thofe  concerns  which  relate  to 
government,  the  new  burghers  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  as  the  antient*  fuch  as  freedom 
of  trade  and  commerce,  the  property  of  houfes  and  land  in  the  capital  and  its  diftrift,. 
and  are  alfo  entitled  to  hold  ecclefiaftical  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  chapters  and 
individuals. 

The  burghers,  both  antient  and  new*,  are  diftributed  into  eleven  tribes  or  companies,, 
each  whereof  furnifhes  three  fenators  and  fix  members  of  the  Great  Council.  Every 
perfon  may  chufe  the  company  in  which  he  infcribes  his  name ;  but  he  cannot  after- 
wards change  it.  For  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  place  in  the  government  at  an.  early 
period,  a  young  noble  fele£ts  that  company  in  which  there  is  a  probability  of  a  vacancy  $ 
but  fhould  he  fix  upon  one  different  from  that  ih  which  his  father  is  incorporated,  he 
rouft  have  been  received  a  member  during  a  whole  year,  before  he  cam  be  a  candidate 
for  <admiffion  into  the  Great  Council. 

The  general  aflembly  of  antient  and  new  burghers,  called  Rofengarten,  who  meet  on 
the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  for  die  purpofe  of  electing  or  confirming  the  charges 
of  avoyer,  banneret,  and  grand  fautier  9  deferves  to  be  defcribed  for  its  Angularity,  and 
will  convey  to  you  fome  idea  of  thofe  annual  ele&ions*  or  rather  confirmations,  of  the 
principal  officers,  which  take  place  in  mod  of  thefe  ariftocratical  dates. 

This  aflembly  is  held  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  denominated  Rq/engarten^ 
or  Garden  of  Rofes ;  either  becaufe  a  nofegay,  which  every  burgher  carries  in  his  hand, 
was  formerly  coibpofed  of  rofes,  or  becaufe  this  meeting  ufed  to  be  convened  in  the 
garden  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  called  the  Garden  of  Rofes. 

About  fix  in  the  morning  the  avoyer  out  of  office,  the  fenators,  members  of  the 
Great  Council,  and  the  antient  and  new  burghers,  aflemble  in  their  refpetlive  compa* 
nies.  After  the  repetition  of  certain  fignals,  the  reigning  avoyer,  accompanied  by  the 
chancellor,  the  fecretary  of  the  finances,  and  feveral  other  officers  of  ftate,  repair,  with . 
drums  beating  and  trumpets  founding,  from  the  town-houfe  to  the  church  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, where,  after  presenting  his  offering  upon  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  he  feats  him- 
felf  on  a  throne  near  the  altar.  Soon  afterwards  the  fenators  and  remaining  members 
of  the  Great  Council  appear  at  the  head  of  their  refpe&ive  tribes ;  and  having  prefented 
their  offerings,  the  avoyer  out  of  office  places  himfelf  near  his  colleague  on  the  throne*. 
At  the  condufion  of  &  mafe  accompanied  with  mulic,  all  but  the  burghers  retire,  and 
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the  doors  of  the  church  are  clofed.  The  reigning  avoyer,  with  a  fceptre  in  his  hand, 
pronounces  an  harangue ;  then  delivering  up  the  fceptre  and  feak,  refigns  his  dignity, 
and  receives  the  thanks  of  the  aflembly,  by  the  mouth  of  the  attorney-general,  for  Ins 
zeal  and  attention  during  the  year  of  his  government.  Next  follow,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, the  refignations  of  the  banneret  and  of  the  attorney-general ;  the  former  of  whom 
is  thanked,  in  the  name  of  the  aflembly,  by  the  attorney-general,  and  the  latter  by  the 
avoyer  who  has  juft  refigned. 

This  ceremony  being  finifhed,  the  two  avoyers,  banneret6,  atf orney-general,  aftd  an- 
ient fenators,  retire  from  the  choir  to  another  part  of  the  church ;  and  the  chancellor 
fummoning  the  junior  fenators  into  the  choir,  pronounces  the  name  of  each  antient 
Senator,  and  of  the  attorney-general,  and  demands  whether  the  junior  fenators  are  pleafed 
to  confirm  them  in  their  charges  for  another  year.    This  being  obtained,  the  chancellor 
and  junior  fenators  repair  to  the  aflembly  in  the  body  of  the  church,  where  the  chaii< 
cellor  recites  the  names  of  the  fenior  fenators  and  attorney-general  confirmed  by  the 
juniors,  and  demands  the  approbation  of  the  whole  aflembly  of  burghers.     Upon  this 
the  avoyer,  who  has  juft  refigned,  and  all  the  fenators,  except  the  avoyer  out  of  office 
and  the  banneret,  come  into  the  church,  and  take  the  ufual  oaths*     The  chancellor 
then  acquainting  the  aflembly  that  they  muft  eleft  the  reigning  avoyer ;  the  avoyer  who 
has  juft  refigned  propofes  his  colleague ;  the  officer  of  ftate,  called  the  Grand  Sautter  »9 
cries  out,  ••  Let  all  thofe  who  chufe  to  eleft  the  right  noble  A.  B.  reigning  avoyer,  hbld 
up  their  hands  under  oath ;"  and  immediately  notifying  his  ele&ion,  the  avoyer  enters, 
the  church,  takes  the  oath  from  the  chancellor,  and  admuiifters  it  to  the  grand fautkr*- 
The  eledion  of  the  banneret  is  made  in  a  fimilar  manner  :•  having  refigned  his  office,  ha 
is  propofed  to  the  aflembly  by  the  reigning  avoyer,  and  being  accepted,  gives  his  hand 
to  the  reigning  avoyer,  as  he  never  takes  the  oath  but  in  time  of  war.     The  grand 
fautier  is  likewife  recommended  by  the  reigning  avoyer,  and,  reentering  the  church,, 
takes  the  oath  to  government. 

At  the  end  of  thefe  eledions,  feveral  decrees  of  thfe  Great  Council  are  read,  particu- 
larly that  which  relates  to  the  right  of  antient  burgherfliip,  and  the  ele&ion  of  the  avoyer,;, 
banneret  j  and  grand  fautier ;  J>y  which  it  is  ena&ed,  that  fhould  any  oppofition  be  made 
to  the  regular  order  of  appointment,  the  new  burghers  fhati  retire  from  the  aflembly, 
and  the  dedHon  be  vefted  folely  in  the  antient  burghers. 

The  fame  magiftrates  are  always  re-ele&ed  or  confirmed  in  their  feveral  places  :.  the 
avoyer  out  of  office  is  nominated  reigning  avoyer;  on  the  death  of  either  of  the  avoyers, 
the  banneret  is  of  courfe  appointed  to  the  vacant  office,  and  fucceeded  by  the  treafurer, 
after  the  formality  of  a  nomination.  When  the  ceremony  is  concluded,  the  reigning 
avoyer,  at  the  head  of  the  Senate,  pafles  through  a  double  line  of  troops  under  arms  to 
the  town-houfe,.  where  the  firft  magiftrate  and  the  antient  fenators  confirm  the  junior* 
fenators ;  he  then  returns  to  his  own  houfe,. accompanied  by  the  Senate  and  members  of 
the  Great'  Cotincil,  and  is  complimented  firft  by  the  banneret,  and  afterwards  by  the 
chancellor. 

From  this  detail  we  may  conclude,  that  thofe  authors  have  erred  who  call  the  govern- 
ment of  Soleure  arifto-democratical,  for  it  is  certainly  a  mod  complete  ariftocracy  J  inaf- 
much  as  the  fupreme  government  refides  in  the  Great  Council*  of  which  the  members 
are  exclufively  taken  from  the  antient  burghers ;  as  there  are  only  eighty-one  families 
which  enjoy  that  right,  add  no  more  can  be  added  until  they  are  reduced  to  twenty,  five ; 
as  of  thefe  fcatcely  more  than  thirty  enjoy  any  fhare  in  the  government ;  and  laftly,  as 
the  ele&ion  and  annual  confirmation  of  the  principal  magiftrates  is  confined  to  the  antient 
burghers,  fhould  there  be  any  oppofition  in  the  general  aflembly  called  Rofengarten. 
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The  government,  however,  under  whatfoever  title  it  may  be  claffed,  is  mild  and  equi 
■  table,  and  the  people  are  tranquil  and  contented  *. 


LETTER  XXL'— Treaties  with  France.— Refleflions  on  Foreign  Service. 

THE  French  ambaflador  to  the  Helvetic  body  refides  in  Soleure,  and  diftributes 
thofe  annual  penfions  which  the  King  pays  to  the  Catholic  cantons,  Louis  the  Eleventh 
was  the  firft  French  monarch  who  employed  Swifs  troops,  and  granted  fubfidies  to  the 
ftates,  fince  confidembly  augmented  by  his  fucceflbrs.  The  perpetual  alliance  which 
Francis  the  Firft  concluded  with  the  Swifs  cantons,'  foon  after  the  battle  of  Marignano, 
is  confideredas  the  bafis  of  every  fubfequent  treaty,  and  greatly  contributed  to  increafe 
the  power  of  France ;  the  Swifs  infantry  aided  Henry  the  Fourth  in  eftablifhing  himfelf 
on  die  throne  of  his  anceftors,  repreffed  the.  contending  fa&ions  during  the  turbulent 

• 

*  The  troth  of  this  remark  was  fully  proved  by  the  conduft  of  the  people  during  the  efFervefcence  of  the 
Swifs  revolution.  Although  the  offices  of  government  were  exclufively  confined  to  a  fmall  number  of  per- 
sons, and  notwithstanding  the  vicinity  to  the  canton  of  Bade,  where  difaffedioo  had  made  a  rapid  ptogrefs-; 
yet,  a  few  feditions  pcrfons  excepted,  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  canton,  both  in  the  town  and  country, 
rallied  round  the  wbc4e  conftitution.  Even  after  the  French  troops  were  ready  to  enter  the  canton,  and 
after  the  government  of  Bern  had  Umely  contented  to  reform  their  confutation,  the  people  of  Soleure  ma* 
nifefted  an  extraordinary  dread  of  innovation. 

A  printed  paper  from  the  agents  of  France,  under  the  title  of  the  patriots  of  Soleure,  was  difperfedj  in 
which,  after  declaring  their  refoiution  to  maintain  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  to  preferve  their  inde- 
pendence and  connection  with  the  Helvetic  body,  they  required  the  union  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  and ' 
canton,  and  the  convocation  of  a  national  affembly. 

Thcfe  infidious  proportions  excited  general  indignation  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  February  the  militia  of  the 
canton  marehed  to  the  town,  the  artillery  was  planted  on  the  ramparts,  many  fufpected  perfons  were  ar- 
retted, and  all*  the* inhabitants  prepared  to  defend  their  liberties  to  the  lad  extremity. 

But  the  magi&rates,  intimidated  by  the  fluctuating  counfels  of  Bern,  and  threatened  with  the  inftant  ap- 
proach of  the  French,  declared  their  refoiution  to  adopt  the  new  principles,  and  fum mooed  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  to  arrange  a  new  conflitution.  Yet  thcfe  very  reprefentatives,  thus  convened  to  alter  the 
conftitution,  were  pofittvely  inflmSed  by  their  eonflituents  to  injijt  that  the  antient  form  of  government  JhouU  be. 
mamtmnedm  alt  its  parts.  'With  a  view,  however,  to  conciliate  the  French,  and  yet  to  prevent  nafty  inno- 
vations, a  decree  was  ifliied  on  she  nth  of  February,  in  the  name  of  the  avover,  great  and  little  councils* 
and  deputies  of  the  towns  and  country,  "  for  effecting  fuch  alterations  in  the  form  of  government  as  mould 
introduce  an  equality  of  rights  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  thofe  of  the  communes." 

This  decree  was  preceded  by  a-folemn  oath,  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the  government  and  the  depu- 
ties, "  to  maintain  inviolate  their  holy  religion,  as  tranfmitted  by  their  forefathers;  to  defend  to  the  laft 
man,  againft  alLenemies,  that  precious  jewel  of  liberty  and  independence,  purchafed  with  the  blood  of  their 
anceftors  ;  and  acting  in  the  character  of  free  Swift,  never  to  feparate  themfclvesirom  the  Helvetic  confe- 
deracy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  contracted  in  virtue  of  exilling  alliances." 

It  then  aholifhea  all  diftinctions  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  country  with  refpect  to  re- 
presentation and  eligibility  to  the  offices  of  government,  ancVcftablifhes  a  committee  to  arrange  with  the 
reprefentatives  the  new  conftitution. 

It  ordains  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  eftablifhed  government  (hou)d  continue  to  exift  provifioaally  ;  that 
it  mould  be  refpectcd,  and  remain  in  force  until  the  formal  efrabliflimcnt  of  the  new  conftitution. 

But  the  people  were  fo  little  inclined  to  exercife  their  new  rights,  that  no  ftcp*  were  taken  to  carry  the 
decree  into  execution,  and  the  difTolution  of  the  ancient  government  was  only  effected  by  the  capture  of 
Soleure.  The  body  of  the  people  manifeftcd  the  greater!  ardour.  Seven  thoufand  troops  co-operated 
with  the  army  of  Bern,  and  all  the  fotces  of  the  canton  would  have  come  forward  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, had  not  the  poft  of  Lengnau  been  furprifed,  the  advanced  guard  at  Grange  defeated,  and  Soleure 
captured. 

The  extraordinary  circum fiances  which  led  to  thefe  events  are  related  in  the  Introductory  Chapter. 

Shawembouig  in  accepting  the  capitulation,  promifed  fecurity  to  petfons  and  property  ;  but  in  defiance 
of  this  promife,  four-and-twenty  villages  in  the  vicinity  were  given  up  to  plunder,  the  inhabitants  were  dif- 
armed,  the  arfenals  feized,  and  fome*of  the  magiftratea,  after  being. paraded  round  the  town  in  barbarous 
triumph,,  were  inhumanly  put  to  death. 

minorities 
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minorities  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth,  and  diftinguifhed  themfelves  during 
the  continental  wars  in  which  France  was  engaged,  by  fidelity,  valour,  and  difcipline. 

The  general  alliance  between  France  and  the  whole  Helvetic  union,  ratified  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  in  1663,  was  to  remain  in  force  during  the  joint  lives  of  that  monarch 
and  his  fon  the  dauphin,  and  for  eight  years  after  the  death  of  either.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  Louis,  on  his  fon's  death,  propofed  to  renew  the  treaty  in  his  own  and 
his  fucceffor's  name ;  but  the  Proteftant  cantons  refufing  their  confent,  it  was  concluded 
only  with  the  Catholic  cantons  and  the  republic  of  the  Vallais. 

This  alliance  differed  from  the  former  treaties  in  three  effential  articles  :  1 .  If  France 
was  invaded,  the  contra&ing  republics  permitted  an  additional  levy  tcbe  raifed  at  the 
King's  ex  pence,  not  exceeding  fixteen  thoufand  men  ;  a.  If  the  Helvetic  body,  or  any 
particular  canton,  fhould  be  attacked  by  a  foreign  power,  the  King  engaged  to  affift  them 
with  as  many  forces  as  were  judged  neceffary  ;  and  3.  Should  diffentions  arife  between 
the  contracting  cantons,  the  King  was,  at  the  requeft  of  the  aggrieved  party,  to  employ 
his  mediation,  and  that  failing,  he  bound  both  himfelf  and  his  fucceffor  to  compel  the 
agreffor  to  abide  by  the  treaties  concluded  between  the  cantons  and  their  allies.  Thfa 
laft  article,  as  it  authorized  the  interference  of  the  King  of  France  with  the  politics  of 
Switzerland,  appeared  dangerous  to  many  of  the  Swifs,  and  inconfiftent  with  that  abso- 
lute independence  which  they  had  hitherto  prized  above  all  other  advantages. 

France  having  long  in  vain  attempted  to  perfuade  the  Proteftant  cantons  to  join  the 
alliance,  for  the  purpofe  of  renewing  a  general  treaty  with  the  whole  Helvetic  body,  at 
length  fucceeded,  after  much  oppofition.  This  important  league  was  concluded  at  Sp- 
leurein  May  17779  between  the  King  of  France  on  one  fide,  and.  the  thirteen  cantons 
and  their  allies  on  the  other,  to  continue  in  force  during  fifty  years.  By  this  treaty  it 
is  agreed,  that  on  the  invafion  of  France  the  cantons  and  their  allias  (hall  furnifh  an  ad- 
ditional levy  of  fix  thoufand  men  ;  and  if  the  cantons  or  any  of  their  allies  are  attacked,, 
the  King,  if  required,  engages  to  furnifh  them,  at  his  own  expence,  with  fuch  fuccours 
as  may  be  deemed  neceffary.  That  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Catholic  cantons  in 
1715,  which  related  to  the  mediation  of  the  King,  in  cafe  of  any  difputes  between  the 
thirteen  cantons,  is  very  wifely  omitted. 

Before  this  alliance,  none  of  the  Proteftant  ftates  received  penfions  from  France ;  but 
by  the  fixteen th  article,  the  Proteftants  of  Glarus  and  Appenzel,  and  the  town  of  Bienne, 
agreed  to  accept  les  argents  depaix  et  <T  alliance >,  as  thefe  fubfidies  are  here  called.  The 
acceptance  of  penfions  derogates  greatly  from  that  fpirit  of  abfolute  independence,, 
which  all  the  Proteftant  ftates  of  Switzerland  have  hitherto  affeded  to  profefs ;  and  it 
would  have  reflected  much  greater  honour  on  the  Swifs  nation*  had  the  whole  body 
imitated  Zuric,  Bern,  Bafle,  and  Shaffhaufen,  in  forming  the  league  upon  terms  of  per- 
fe&  equality,  and  reje&ing  the  proffered  penfions*.  which  give  an  air  of  venality  to  their  * 
treaties  with  France. 

It  has  long  been  a  conttwferted  queftuMV,  whether  Switzerland  gams  or  lofts  by  fur- 
nifhing  troops,  according  to  the  tenor  of  her  alliance  with  France,  Spain,  Sardinia, . 
Naples,  and  HoHand.    It  has  been  urged,  that  without  thefe  fupplies  to  foreign  nations, , 
Switzerland  would  be  overftocked  with  inhabitants,  and  the  natives  compelled,  like  the  - 
northern  hordes  of  old,  to  emigrate  for  fubfiftence,  as  in  many  parts  there  is  no  com* 
merce,  and  the  mountain  tra&s  cannot  fupply  fufficient  provifion  for  the  inhabitants*. 
In  reply  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  Swifs  do  not  ufe  all  the  refources  in  their  power : 
commerce  might  be  more  generally  cultivated  and  encouraged;  as  there  is  no  part 
of  Switzerland  far  removed  from  the  principal  rivers  and  great  lakes,  moft  of.  which, 
have  a  direfit  communication  with  the  fe%. 

But,, 
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But,  to  be  convinced  that  they  have  not  exhausted  all  the  advantages  to  which  they 
might  refort,  let  them  look  back  on  ancient  Greece,  and  the  immenfe  populoufnefs  of 
fo  confined  a  country  ;  or,  what  is  more  open  to  their  obfervatioh,  let  them  confider 
the  prefect  ftate  of  die  United  Provinces,  and  the  abundance  which  thofe  induftrious 
people  enjoy  on  a  traft  of  land  fnatched  from  an.  element  perpetually  reclaiming  its 
prior  occupancy !  But  the  Swife  need  not  be  reminded  of  antient  or  foreign  examples : 
Geneva  and  St.  Gallen  are,  for  their  extent,  exceedingly  populous ;  and  yet  the  pro* 
-du&ions  of  their  lands  are  by  no  means  fufficient  to  fupport  all  the  inhabitants.  Ap- 
penzel  and  Vallengin  are  entirely  mountainous  ;  never thelefs  both  thofe  di ft  rids  are 
remarkably  well  peopled,  and  derive  from  commerce  and  induftry  all  the  neceflariee  of 
life  in  great  abundance.  Indeed  Switzerland  is  fo  far  from  being  overftocked  with  in* 
habitants,  that  in  mod  of  the  great  towns  there  is  a  manifeft  deficiency ;  and  in  feverai 
parts  of  the  country,  hands  are  frequently  wanting  for  the  common  purpofes  of  agri- 
culture. 

Thefe  reflections  feem  to  prove  the  miftaken  policy  of  Switzerland,  in  letting  out  her 
troops  to  foreign  ftates.  On  the  contrary,  many  circumftances  may  be  alleged  in  its 
favour.  This  practice  has  tended  to  keep  up  the  military  fpirit  of  the  Swifs,  even  dur- 
ing a  (late  of  profound  peace,  which  has  now  continued,  with  few  interruptions,  for 
three  hundred  years.  The  ftates  not  only  have  in  conftant  referve,  and  without  ex- 
pence,  a  body  of  well-difciptined  forces,  which  they  can  recall  at  a  moment's  warning ; 
but  it  becomes  the  intereft,  for  that  reafori,  of  thofe  powers  whom  they  furnifh  with  men, 
npt  to  foment  any  divifions,  which  might  render  the  prefence  of  their  troops  neceflary 
at  home.  Add  to  this,  that  the  privileges  which  the  Swifs  enjoy  in  France,  and  the 
-advantageous  articles  relating  to  commerce  fecured  to  them  in  all  their  treaties,  feem  to 
itrengthen  the  argument  for  continuing  their  military  conne&ions  with  that  kingdom. 

Xhis  argument,  however,  would  be  more  conclufive,  if  thofe  privileges  were  (fill  pre- 
served in  the  fame  latitude  as  was  granted  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  Perpetual  Peace 
concluded  with  Francis  I.  in  15 iff,  and  confirmed  by  feverai  fuccefiive  treaties.  But 
the  cafe  is  far  otherwife.  The  immunities  have  been  gradually  and  almoft  impercep- 
tibly violated  :  the  Swifs  merchants  were  fubje&ed  to  the  poll-tax,  and  fre(h  duties, 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  their  rights,  impofed  on  their  merchandize.  During  the  ad- 
jniniftration  of  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  the  Swifs  complaining  of  thefe  infra&ions,  a  ne- 
gotiation was  begun  at  Soleure  with  the  French  ambaflfador,  which  produced,  however, 
no  other  effeft  than  a  fhort  letter  from  the  minifter,  declining  to  redrefs  the  grievances. 

On  the  late  renovation  of  the  Perpetual  Peace  in  1 777,  it  wasexpe&ed  that  this  mat- 
ter of  difpute  would  be  amicably  adjufted ;  and  the  Count  de  Vergennes  infinuated  that 
fuch  was  the  intention  of  the  court  of  Ver failles.  Many  cantons,  and  particularly  Zuric, 
were  principally  induced  by  thefe  expe&ations  to  accede  to  the  alliance;  but  not  wholly 
trading  to  thepromifes  of  the  French  cabinet,  it  was  in  fitted  that  an  article  explaining 
and  confirming  the  faid  privileges  fhould  be  inferted  in  the  new  treaty.  The  minifter, 
with  his  ufual  addrefs,  eluded  a  direct  mention  of  the  demanded  rights ;  but  not  to  lofe 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  at  a  time  when  he  mod  wiftied  to  obtain  it,  the  King  en- 
gaged,  by  the  1  &th  article,  to  preferve  to  the  Swifs  thofe  privileges  and  advantages  to  which 
they  had  a  legitimate  right)  and  which  they  bad  hitherto  enjoyed  in  France  ;  and  the  Swifs 
agreed  to  poitpone  tbeprecife  determination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  faid  privileges 
Jo  future  conferences*  wherein  thofe  matters  fhould  be  regulated  with  fidelity  and  equity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  aftonifhment  that  the  Swifs  were  contented  with  fo  ambiguous  a  de» 
claration,  or  were  induced  to  believe  that  the  French  court  would  preferve  to  them  their 
legitimate  immunities,  in  the  moment  when  that  legitimacy  was  a  fubjeft  of  contention* 

The 
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The  Helvetic  ty>dy  had  foon  occafion  to  repent  of  their  credulity  :  for,  in  1781,  the 
King  of  France  iffued  an  edi&,  irrevocably  fubjecting  the  Swifs  who  poflefs  lands  in 
France  to  the  poll  tax,  and  to  ^11  national  imports,  and  laid  the  fame  duties  on  their 
merchandize  imported  into  France,  as  are  paid  by  the  merchants  of  other  countries, 
cheefe  and  linens  excepted,  which  were  taxed  at  a  reduced  value. 

^But  a  ftill  feverer  blow  was  levelled  againft  the  Swifs  in  1 786  ;  when,  notwithftanjling 
the  exprefs  refervation  granted  in  the  perprtual  peace,  the  importation  of  their  linens 
was  prohibited  in  France.  The  prohibition  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  which  fur- 
nifhed  employment  to  fo  many  bands  in  various  parts  of  Switzerland,  particularly  in  the 
cantons  of  Zuric,  GJarus,  and  Appenzel,  and  was  almoft  the  fole  refource  of  the  na- 
tives, fpread  a  fenfible  alarm,  but  was  not  produ&ive  of  ferious  confequences.  After  the 
iirft  furprife  and  agitation,  the  induftry  of  the  Swifs  was  not  abated  ;  and  the  linens 
found  their  way  into  France  either  by  contraband  trade,  or  by  contraft  with  the  French4 
Eaft-India  Company. 


LETTER  Xm.-*T6e  Canton  of  Zug. 

Zug,  Augujt  5. 

WE  yefterday  quitted  Zuric  *,  and  walked  to  Albrs,  a  fmall  village  about  three 
leagues  didant,  fituated  near  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  rhuch  vitited  by  travellers  for 
the  variety  and.  extent  of  the  profped. 

We  fortunately  efcaped  a  violent  (bower  of  rain,  accompanied  with  a  dorm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  which  had  threatened  for  fome  time,  and  began  immediately  upon 
our  arrival ;  but  we  were  well  houfed,  and  our  hoft  gave  us  a  good  fupper,  and  an 
excellent  bottlg  of  Mufcat  wine.     We  were  abroad  this  morning  by  five,  and  had  a  very 
agreeable  walk  to  Zug ;  the  weather,  which  had  of  late  been  very  fultry,  being  cooled 
by  the 'lightning  and  rain.    We  paffed  over  the  field  of  battle  at  Cappel,  where  Zuingle 
was  flain ;  regretting  this  jpftance  of  difunion  between  the  Swifs  republics,  and  lament- 
ing the  premature  death  of  that  great  reformer.     We  purfued  our  journey  through  a 
pleafant  country,  fo  thickly  planted  with  fruit-trees,  that  I  could  hardly  diftinguifh  any 
other  fort.     Indeed,  we  had  before  remarked  the  prodigious  number  of  fruit-trees  in. 
feveral  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  which  is  in  many  places  almoft  a  continued  orchard. 
•  Zug,  the  -capital,  ftands  delightfully  upon  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  lake,  in  a  fertile 
valley,  abounding  with  corn,  pafture,  and  wood.     This  canton  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  continued  faithful  to  that  family  when  the  neighbouring  ftates 
had  formed  themfelves  into  independent  republics.     As  it  lies  between  Zuric  and 
Schweitz,  the  communication  between  thofe  two  cantons  was  maintained  with  difficulty ; 
and  by  this  means  frequent  opportunities  were  afforded  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  of  in- 
vading and  harafling  the  Swifs.     Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  fix  allied  cantons,  in 
1351,  laid  fiege  to  Zug,  which  was  refolutely  defended  by  the  inhabitants;  but  as 
Albert  Duke  of  Auftria  was  unable  to  affift  them,  the  town  at  length  furrendered  upon 
the  moft  honourable  conditions.    The  generofity  of  the  conquerors  was  equal  to  the 

*  I  have,  id  this  part,  arranged  the  preceding  letters  differently  from  the  former  editions,  and  according 
to  the  journal  of  my  tonr  in  17R5 ;  though  I  did  not  at  that  time  proceed  from  Soleure  to  Zuric,  yet  I 
have  thought  proper  to  refume  the  order  of  my  iirft  journey  in  1776,  and  to  bring  the  reader  back  to  Zuric, 
from  whence  \  take  my  departure,  as  before,  to  Zug.  The  traveller  who  enters  Switzerland  at  Schaffhau*  ■ 
fen,  and  quits  it  St  Geneva  or  "Neuchatel,  will  perhaps  find  this  itinerary  from  Zuric  to  Bade,  Bienne,  80* 
leure,  and  thence  to  Bern  and  Lucerne,  more  convenient  than  that  from  Zuric  immediately  to  Zug  and  Lu- 
cerne ;  while  thofe  who  quit  Switzerland  at  Baflc  will  prefer  the  latter.  .  . 

veu  v.  42  '  courage 
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courage  of  the  vanquifhed ;  for,  in  confequence  of  this  fubmiflion,  the  canton  of  Zug 
was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  mafter ;  obtained  liberty  and  independence  }    . 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  upon  equal  terms. 

The  government  of  this  little  canton  is  exceedingly  complicated ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  have  fomewhat  more  influence,  and  enjoy  a  greater  (hare  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  than  thofe  of  the  capital  burghs  in  the  five  other  democratical 
cantors.  The  fupreme  power  refides  in  the  inhabitants  of  Zug,  Bar,  Egeri,  and  Meut- 
zingen,  who  affemble  yearly  to  enact  laws  and  choofe  their  magiftrates.  The  Landam- 
man,  reciprocally  elected  from  each  of  the  four  diltri&s,  continues  three  years  in  office 
when  taken  from  Zug,  and  but  for  two  years  when  chofen  from  each  of  the  three  other 
diftrifts.  The  general  adminiftration  of  affairs  is  entrufted  to  the  council  of  regency, 
compofed  of  forty  members,  of  whom  thirteen  are  fupplied  by  the  diftrift  of  Zug,  and 
twenty.feven  fele&ed  equally  from  the  three  remaining  communities.  This  council,  as 
well  as  the  Landamman,  refides  always  in  the  capital  #. 

Ofwald,  one  of  oiir  old  Britifh  kings,  is  the  tutelar  faint  of  this  place  j  and  in  the 
church,  is  his  ftatue,  with  the  following  inscription : 

Sanfius  Oftvaldus  Rtx  AngW*  Pal  tonus  hujus  Ecclefi*. 

Ofwald  t  was  a  king  of  Northumberland  in  the  feventh  century ;  and  is  much  re- 
nowned  among  the  monkifh  writers  for  his  chaftity,  piety,  and  power  of  working,  mi- 
racles. - 1  have  endeavoured  to  difcover  the  connection  between  a  Britifh  king,  under 
the  heptarchy,  and  a  fmall  canton  of  Switzerland  ;  without  refle&ing  how  fruitlefs  is 
the  attempt  to  give  any  reafon  for  long  eftablifhed  cufloms.  In  the  church  of  Rome 
faints  are  eafily  tranfplanted  into  any  foil ;  and  caprice,  as  well  as  fuperftition,  may  have 
inclined  the  inhabitants  of  Zug  to  adore  a  faint  whofe  name  is  barely  known  in  his  owa 
country*    I  am,  &C. 


LETTER  XXIII.— XZ>*  Town  and  Canton  of  Lucern.— General  P/ffir's  Model. 

WE  took;  boat  at  Zug,  and  being  rowed  acrofs  the  lake,  which  is  about  three 
leagues  long  and  one  broad,  were  landed  at  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz.  From 
thence  we  walked  toKuffnach,  capital  of  a  bailliage  fubjedt  to  Schweitz,  and  in  our  way 
paffed  by  a  fmall  chapel  facred  to  William  Tell,  erected  on  the  fpot  where,  it  is  faid,  he 
ihot  the  Auftrian  governor.  .  At  Kuffnach  we  embarked  upon  the  lake  of  Lucern,  and 
were  much  ftruck  upon  our  approach  with  the  fine  fituation  of  that  town,  and  the  noble 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  border  the  lake. 

Lucern,  originally  fubjedt  to  the  Houfe  of  Auflria,  was  expofed  to  the  inroads  of 
•Uri  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  when  thofe  cantons  had  fecured  their  independence* 
Her  commerce  to  Italy  was  interrupted,  and  her  citizens  compelled  to  be  continually 
under  arms,  in  order  to  protedt  their  territory  from  incefTant  depredations*  Under 
ihefe  circumftances,  the  Houfe  of  Auflria,  imprudently  loading  the  citizens  with  exorbi- 
tant taxes,  Lucern  made  her  peace  with  the  confederate  cantons ;  and,  expelling  the 

*  Zug  was  the  only  one  of  the  fmall  cantons  which <iid  not  feu,d  its  contingent  to  the  army,  but  made  a 
(how  of  refiftance  to  the  impofition  of  the  new  conftitution.  On  the  29th  of  April  Zug  was  invefted  by 
French  troops,.furrendered  on  the  30th,  and  qq  the  ill  of  May  accepted  the  new  conftitution. 

+  See  an  account  of  Ofwald,  who  was  defeated  and  flain  in  6241  by  Pcuda,  King  of  the  Mercians,  in 
Pennant'*  Tour  to  Wale*,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
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Auftrian  party,  entered  into  a  perpetual  alliance  with  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  union. 

The  acceffion  of  Lucern  gave  additional  credit  and  power  to  the  confederacy,  and 
enabled  it  to  refift  all  the  efforts  of  a  great  and  implacable  enemy.  In  1386  Leopold 
Duke  of  Auftria .invaded  the  canton  with  a  numerous  army,  when  the  combined  troops 
gained  a  bloody  vi&ory  at  Sempach,  in  which  Leopold  loft  his  life.  In  the  accounts  of 
this  battle,  an  inftance  of  private  valour  is  recorded,  which  would  have  done  honour 
even  to  a  Grecian  or  a  Roman  name,  and  only  requires  the  pen  of  a  Thucydides,  or  a 
Livy,  to  equal  in  fame  the  exploits  of  the  mod  admired  heroes  of  antiquity.  The  Au- 
ftrian army,  far  fuperior  in  number,  was  drawn  up  in  firm  battalion,  accoutred  in  heavy 
armour,  and  furnifhed  with  long  pikes,  which  they  prelented  before  them.  The  Swifs 
troops  were  led  to  the  attack  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  in  order  to  open  their  way  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  to  break  the  folidity  of  the  battalion.  The  Auftrians  ne- 
verthelefs  continued  impenetrable,1  till  Arnold  de  Winkelried  rufhed  alone  upon  the 
enemy  to  certain  death,  and,  feizing  as  many  pikes  as  he  could  grafp,  endeavoured  to 
force  through  the  ranks,  but  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt.  His  patriotic  valour,  how- 
ever, was  not  exerted  in  vain  :  it  inflamed  the  Swifs  with  new  courage,,  and  laught  the 
only  method  of  penetrating  into  the  battalion,  which  they  at  length  effe&ed,  after  the 
moft  defperate  efforis, 

Leopold  himfelf  might  have  efcaped,  when  his  troops  firft  began  to  give  way ;  but, 
with  a  magnanimity  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  he  would  not  furvive  fo  ignominious  a  day, 
and,  rufhing  among  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  was  flain.  In  the  arfenal  are  ftill  pre- 
ferved  his  armour,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  cords,  with  which,  according  to 
tradition,  he  intended  to  bind  the  citizens  of  Lucern.  The  keeper  of  the  arfenal  dif- 
played  them  to  us  with  the  fame  kind  of  triumph,  as  the  man  who  (hews  the  Tower  of 
London  points  out  the  chains  taken  on  board  of  the  Spanifii  armada,  which  Philip  41. 
is  faid  to  have  deftined  for  the  principal  nobility  of  England. 

The  government  of  Lucern  is  entirely  ariftocratical,  or  rather  oligarchical.  The 
fovereign  power  refidesin  the  Council  of  One  Hundred,  comprifing  the  Senate,  or  Little 
Council.  The  Great  Council  is  the  nominal  fovereign  ;  but  the  whole  power  a&ually 
refides  in  the  Senate,  confiding  of  thirty-fix  members,  who  are  formed  into  two  divi- 
sions, exercifing  the  office  by  rotation.  The  members  of  the  Senate  are  neither  con* 
firmed  by  the  Sovereign  Council,  nor  by  fhe  citizens,  but  are  only  dependent  upon 
themfelves }  the  divifion  which  retires  at  the  end  of  fix  months  co:»4rming  that  which 
comes  into  office,  Befides  the  vacant  places  in  the  Senate  being  filled  by  its  own  body, 
the  power  remains  in  the  pofibffion  of  a  few  patrician  families ;  and  as  the  fon  generally 
fucceeds  his  father,  or  the  brother  his  brother,  the  fenatorial  dignity  may  be  considered 
as  hereditary. 

The  adminiftratibn  of  the  current  affairs,  the  care  of  the. police,  the  management  of 
the  finances,  and  the  whole  executive  power,  refide  in  the  Senate,  which  fitsconftantly; 
whereas  the  Sovereign  Council  is  affembled  only  upon  important  occafions.     The  Se- 
nate has  cognizance  of  criminal  caufes ;  but,  in  cafe  of  capital  condemnation,  the  Sove- 
reign Council  is  convoked,  in  order  to  pronounce  the  fentence  ;  a  pra&ice  worthy  of 
imitation  I  for  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal  cannot  be  too  maturely  weighed ;  and  great 
folemnity  nfed  in  pronouncing  the  fentence,  muft  make  a  deep  impreffion  upon  the  minds- 
of  the  people.    In  civil  caufes  an  appeal  lies  from  the  Senate  to  the  Sovereign  Council ; 
but  this  muft  be  a  mere  formality  :  as,  in  fact,  it  is  an1  appeal  from  the  fenators  in  one 
court  to  the  fame  fenators  in  another.       ndeed  their  influence  over  the  Sovereign 
Council  mull  neceffarily  be  abfolute  ;  for  they  themfelves  conftitute  above  a  third  of 
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that  body,  choofe  their  own. members,  and  confer  the  principal  charges  of  government. 
They  nominate  alfb  to  the  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  which  are  very  confiderable  j  near 
two  thirds  of  the  revenues  of  the  canton  belonging  to  the  clergy. 

The  chiefs  of  the  republic  are  two  Avoyers,  chofen  from  the  Senate  by  the  Sovereign 
Council,  and  confirmed  annually.  In  all  eledions,  the  relations  of  the  candidates,  to 
the  third  degree,  are  excluded  from  voting ;  and  neither  the  father  and  the  fon,  nor 
two  brothers,  can  be  members  of  the  Senate  at  the  fame  time.  Excellent  inftitutions, 
one  fhoukl  think,  to  prevent  the  too  great  influence  of  family  colme&ions !  excellent 
indeed,in  theory,  but  ufetefs  in  pra&ice :  this  circumftance  proves,  that  when  the  fpirit 
of  the  conftitution  is  oligarchical,  all  laws  ena&ed  for  the  purpofe  of  counteracting  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  are  mere  cyphers.  In  fome  few  inftances,  however,  the  authority, 
of  the  nobles  is  controlled  ;  for,  in  declaring  war  and  peace,  forming  new  alliances,  or 
impofing  taxes,  the  citizens  mud  be  aflembled,  and  give  their  confent  *• 

Lucern  being  the  firft  in  rank  and  power  among  the  Catholic  cantons,  is  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  Pope's  nuncio,  and  all  affairs  relative  to  religion  are  treated  in  the  annual 
diet  which  afiembles  in  this  town,  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  thofe  cantons.  The 
town  contains  fcarcely  three  thoufand  inhabitants,  has  no  manufactures  of  any  confev 
quence,  and  little  commerce.  Learning  nowhere  meets  with  lefs  encouragement,  and' 
confequently  is  nowhere  lefs  cultivated.  What  a  contfaft  to  Zuric  !  Yet,  under  thefe 
difad vantages,  a  few  perfons  have  made.no  inconsiderable  progrefs  in  literature.  Among 
thefe  the  moft  confpicuous  is  M.  Bahhafar,  member  of  the  Senate,  who  poflefles  a 
library  rich  in  books  relative  to  the  htftory  of  Switzerland,  in  which  he  is  extremely 
eonverfant,  and  his  publications  already  given  to  the  world,  and  thofe  now  preparing 
for  the  prefs,  prove  that  he  knows  how  to  ufe  them.     His  works  are,  for  the  moft 

•  Lucern,  like  Soleure,  affords  a  (Inking  example",  that  the  fubjecls  of  an  oligarchical  ftatc  may  be  not 
only  fatisfied  with  the  government  from  which  they  are  excluded,  bat  even  averfe  to  ail  innovation.  Not 
all  the  Cabala  of  the  French  agents,  not  all  the  clamours  of  the  difaffeded,  not  all  the  exaggerations  of  the 
grievances  under  which  they  were  fuppofed  to  labour,  could  induce  the  people  to  think  themfclves  op- 
preffed.  They  rcje&ed  the  proffered  equality,  and  it  waf  not  without  great  oppofition  that  thcTnagiftratea, 
vather  than  the  people,  on  the  31ft  of  January,  declared  themfelves  a  provifional  government,  and  announced 
their  readinefs  to  accept  a  democrat  ical  conftitution.  Yet  fuch  wa«*  the  averfion  of  the  people  to  the  new 
order/of  things,  that  the  ancient  magiftrates  were  inverted  with  the  provifional  government,  and  the  national 
delegates  did  not  aflemble  independently  of  the  provifional  government  till  the  14th  of  March,  when  Bern 
had  furrendcred  to  the  French  arms. 

During  the  progrefs  of  the  French  revolution,  Lucern  a&ed  with  great  fpirk,  and  was  inclined  to  join  in 
defence  of  her  own  independence,  a*  well  as  in  fupport  of  the  Helvetic  union. 

In  anfwer  to  a  fummons  from  Bern,  the  magiftrates,  on  the  2d  of  March,  replied :  "  We  obferve  that  the 
demands  of  General  Brune,  if  acceded  to,  would  endanger  not  only  the  liberties  of  Bern,  but  the  indepcn>. 
dence  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  We  have  therefore  determined,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  oftho 
veprefentativesof  the  people,  that  the  regiment  in  the  canton  of  Bern  ftiall  march  wherever  neceffity  require?* 
and  that  a  fecond  regiment  (hall  fpeedily  follow."  On  the  3d  a  declaration  was  fent  to  Zuric  :  '•  We  and 
the  people  are  unammoufljirefolvidto  facrinceour  lives  and  property  in  defence  of  liberty  a  gain  ft.  foreign 
invafion.  The  alarm-bell  will  be  inftantly  founded ;  and  we  exhort  you  to  adopt  the  fame  rrfohition  :  our 
religion,  liberty,  property,  and  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us  are  in  danger  We  will  fhew  ourfelves  worthy 
of  our  forefather*  ;  like  free  people,  we  Will  cither  conquer  or  die.  Thefe  are  our  refolutions  ;  thefe  are 
the  refolutions  of  all  our  people."  (Meiftcr,  p.  iiv  p.  8.)  But  it  was  now  too  late  ;  Bern  h.id  already  fur- 
'  rendered,  and  the  troops  of  Lucern,  difgufled  with  the  infubordination  of  the  Bernefe,  retreated  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  territory. 

Notwithftanding  the  furrendef  of  Bern  and  the  defertion  of  Zuric,  a  numerous  body  of  peafants  de- 
manded the  re-eftablifhmcnt  of  the  ancient  government,  and  joined  the  troops  of  the  fmall  cantons,  to  refill 
the  entrance  of  the  French  j  and  the  whole  canton  did  not  acquiefce  without  much  oppofition  and  blood- 
flied.  A  corps  of  .French,  after  a  fhort  inveftment,  entered  Lucern  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  reduced  the 
people  to  unconditional  fubmiffion. 

Soon  after  this  event!  Lucern  became  the  feat  of  the  new  Helvetic  government* 
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part,  fn  the  German  and  Latin  tongues ;  they  contain  biographical  anecdotes  of  feverai 
iHuftrious  Swifs,,  elucidate  various  important  parts  in  the  general  hidory  of  Switzer- 
land, but  more  particularly  relate  to  the  canton  of  Lucern.  His  fon,  a  member  of  the* 
Great  Council,  deferves  Jo  be  mentioned  for  his  colle&ion  of  Englilh  books,  and  the 
zeal  \yith  which  he  endeavours  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  our  literature.  I  have  alfo  no 
lefs  fatisfa&ion  in  adding,  that,  fince  my  firft  expedition  into  thefe  parts,  fcience  is  more 
cultivated  ;  that  the  principles  of  toleration  are  better  underftood  and  more  widely  dif- 
fufed,  and  that  a  literary  fociety  is  eftablifhed  for  the  promotion  of  polite  learning. 

The  population  of  the  canton  has  confideraly  increafed  within  this  century  y  a  fure 
proof  of  a  mild  and  equitable  government.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  fouthern  parts  of  the  canton  are  chiefly  mountainous,  and  furnifh  for 
exportation  cattle,  hides,  cheefe,  and  butter.  The  northern  diftrift  is  fruitful  in  corn,, 
which  being  more  than  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  canton,  there  is  a  conftant* 
exportation  from  the  weekly  market  held  in  the  town,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the* 
ftnall  cantons  refort,  for  the  purchafe  of  that-and  other  necefiaries.  The  overplus  for 
the  fupply  of  this  market  is  drawn  from  Suabia  and  Alface.  This  commerce,  which, 
together  with  the  paflage  of  the  merchandize  for  Italy,  is  the  Thief  fupport  of  the  town*, 
might  be  exceedingly  improved  and  augmented,  considering  its  advantageous  fituation; 
for  the  Reufs  iflues  from  the  lake,  paffes  through  the  town,  and,  having  joined  the  Aar, 
falls  into  the  Rhine. 

The  cathedral  and  the  Jefuits  church  are  the  only  public  buildings  worthy  oj  obfer* 
vation^;  but  are  overloaded  with  rich  ornaments,  and  difgraced  by  bad  paintings.  In 
the  cathedral  is  an  organ  of  a  fine  tone,  and  extraordinary  fize :  the  centre  pipe,  as  the 
prieft  affured  us,  is  forty  feet  fn  length,  near  three  in  diameter,  and  weighs  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  bridges  which ,  fkirt  the  town  round  the  edge  of  the  lake  are  the 
fafhionable  walks  of  the  place,  and  remarkable  for  theif  length  ;  being  covered  at  top, 
and  open  at  the  fides,  they  afford  a  conftant  view  of'  this  delightful  and  romantic 
country  ;  they  are  decorated  with  coarfe  paintings^  reprefenting  the  hiftories  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  the  battles  of  the  Swifs,  and  the  dance  of  Death. 

On  our  arrival  at  Lucern  we  fent  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  General  Pfiffer,  a. 
native  of  this  town,  and  an  officer  in  the  French  fervice.  He  received  us  immediately, 
with  his  ufual  civility,  and  fhewed  us  his  topographical  .reprefentation  of  the  molt 
mountainous  part  of  Switzerland,  which  well  deferves  the  attention  of  the  curious  tra- 
veller. It  is  a  model  in  relief,  and  what  was  finiftied  in  1776  comprifed  about  fixty 
fquare  leagues,  in  the  cantons  of  Lucern,  Zug,  Bern,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwal- 
den.     The  model  was  twelve  feet  long,  and  nine  and  a  half  ftroad.  > 

*The  ccmpofition  is  principally  a  mafiic  of  charcoal,  lime,  clay,  a  little  pitch,  with  a 
thin  coat  of  wax  ;  and  is  fo  hard  as  to  be  trod  upon  without  rtceiving  the  v  lea  ft  da* 
inage.  The  whole  is  painted  with  colours  reprefenting  the  obje&s  as  they  exift  in 
nature.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  obfervation,  that  not  only  the  woods  of  oak,  beech, 
pine,  and  other  trees,  are  diftinguifhed,  but  alfo  the  ftrata  of  the  rocks  marked  ;  each 
being  fhaped  upon  the  fpot,  and  formed  with  granite,  gravel,  calcareous  (lone,  or  fuch 
other  natural  fubftances  as  compofe  the  original  mountains.  The  plan  is  indeed  fo 
minutely  exa&  as  to  comprife  not  only  all  the  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  towns,  villages, 
and  forefts ;  but  every  cottage,  every  torrent,  every  bridge,  every,  road,  and  even  every 
path  is  diftin&ly  and  accurately xeprefented.  ' 

General  Pfiffer  has  already  been  employed  in  this  work  about  ten  years,  with  afto# 
nifhing  patience  and  affiduity  ;  he  himfelf  took  the  plans  upon  the  fpot,  and  bid  down 
the  elevations  of  the  mountains  in  their  refpe&ve  proportions.    In  the  profecution 
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of  this  laborious  performance*  he  was  twice_arrefted  for  a  fpy,  and  in  the  popular  can* 
tons  frequently  worked  by  moonlight,  in  order  to  avoid  the  jealoufy  of  the  peafants, 
who  think  their  liberty  would  be  endangered  ftiould  an  exaft  plan  be  taken  of  their 
country.  Being  obliged  to  remain  fome  time  uppn  the  tops  of  the  Alps,  where  no  pro- 
vision can  be  procured,  he  generally  carries  with  him  a  few  (he-goats,  whofe  milk  fup- 
plies  him  with  nourifhment.  Indeed  his  perfeverance  in  furmounting  the  difficulties 
that  have  arifen  in  the  courfe  of  this  undertaking,  is  almofl:  inconceivable.  When  he 
has  finiflied  any  particular  part,  h£  fends  for  the  peafants  and  cbajfeurs  who  refide  near 
the  fpot,  and  bids  them  examine  accurately  each  mountain  whether  it  correfponds,  as 
far  as  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fcale  will  admit,  with  its  natural  appearance  ;  then,  by  fre-  . 
quently  retouching,  he  corre&s  the  deficiencies.  He  takes  his  elevations  from  the  level 
of  the  lake  of  Lucern,  which,  according  to  SaufTure,  is  about  fourteen  hundred  and 
eight  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 

This  model,  exhibiting  the  mofl  mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland,  conveys  a  fub- 
lime  picture  of  immenfe  Alps  piled  one  upon  another  ;  as  if  the  ftory  of  the  Titans 
were  realized,  and  they  had  fucceeded  (at  lead  in  one  fpot  of  the  globe)  in  heaping  Pdion 
upon  Offa,  and  Offa  upon  Olympus.  The  General  informed  me,  that  the  tops  of  the 
Alps  which  croffed  Switzerland  in  the  fame  line  are  nearly  of  the  fame  level ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  are  continued  chains  of  mountains  of  the  fame  elevation,  rifing 
in  progreflion  to  the  higheft  range,  arid  from  thence  gradually  descending  towards 
Italy.  '  He  is  exceedingly  polite  and  affable  to  ftrangers,  and  ever  ready  to  be  of  any 
fervice  to  travellers,  in  pointing  out  the  bed  %  roads,  and  in  acquainting  them  with  the 
places  mod  worthy  of  obfervation. 

Near  Lucern  is  Mount  Pilate,  formerly  called  Mons  Pileattts^  from  the  Latin  word  . 
pilea,  becaufe  its  top  is  generally  covered  with  a  cloud  or  cap.  This  word  has  been 
corrupted  into  Pilatus^  from  which  alteration  a  tHoufand  ridiculous  ftories  have  been 
invented  ?  among  others,  that  Pontius  Palate,  after  having  condemned  our  Saviour  to 
death,  was  feized  with  remorfe,  made  an  excurfion  into  Switzerland,  and  drowned  him* 
felf  in  a  lake  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  corruption  of  a  word,  and  the  abfurd 
legend  fabricated  from  its  alteration,  will  naturally  remind  you  of  feveral  fables  of 
fimilar  abfurdity,  ferioufly  related  by  the  Greek  writers ;  a  circumftance  which  my 
very  worthy  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Bryant  has  fo  amriiy  and  ably  difcufled  i(i  his  Ana* 
lyfis  of  ancient  Mythology.     I  am,  &c. 

Having,  in  three  fucceflive  vifits  to  Lucern,  obferved  the  gradual  progrefs  of  General 
Pfiffer's  model,  and  in  Auguft  1786  feen  it- completed,  I  am  enabled  to  add  fome  par* 
ticulars,  partly  from  my  own  obfervation,  and  partly  communicated  by  the  ingenious 
artift  himfelf. 

This  model  is  compofed  of  a  hundred  and  forty  two  compartments  of  different  fizes 
and  forms  ;  they  are  refpe&ively  numbered,  and  the  whole  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
united  with  almoftas  much  eafe  (if  we  may  compare  great  things  with-fmall)  as  the  dif- 
fered maps,  by  which  children  are  inllrufted  in  geography, 

The  lake  "of  Lucern,  nearly  the  centre  of  Switzerland,  forms  alfo  the  centre  of  the 
plan,  which  comprehends  part  of  the  circumjacent  cantons  of  Zuric,  Zug,  Schweitz, 
Underwalden,  Lucern,  and  Bern,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  mountains  of  Glarus.  It 
comprehends  a  fpace  of  i8§  leagues  *  in  length,  and  11  in  breadth  ;  and  thedimenfions 

of  the  model  being  20  feet  t  and  a  half  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth,  2034.  fquaue 

.- 

*  A  league  is  equal  to  2288  toifes,  or  13,728  French  feet,  or  24*643  Englifti  feet.  f  French  feet. 

leagues 
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Jeagues  are  reprefented  on  a  parallelogram  of  246  feet,  or  about  two  Englifli  miles  and 
I  by  a  fquare  Englifli  foot.  The  higheft  pojnt  of  the  model  from  tlje  level  of  the  ' 
centre  is  about  ten  inches  j  and  as  the  moft  elevated  jpountain  reprefented  therin  rifes 
1475  toifes,  or  9440  feet,  above  the  lake  of  Lucern,  at  a  grofs  calculation,  the  height 
of  an  inch  in  the  model  is  equivalent  to  about  goo  feet.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  aftonifh- 
nient  to  obferve  the  ftupendous  works  of  nature  delineated  with  fuch  perfett  refem- 
blance  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs. 

Though  I  received  cqnfiderable  fatisfa&ion  from  the  firft  view  of  this  extraordinary 
performance;  yet  I , again  contemplated  it  with  much  more  pleafure,  and  ltill  greater 
aftonifhment,  when  I  was  able  to  trace  many  of  my  various  expeditions,  and  to  recog- 
nife  its  furprifing  accuracy. 

The  general  began  this  elaborate  work  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  though  now  in  his 
feventieth  year,  contines  his  annual  expeditions  into  the  alps,  with  a  fpirit  and  ardour 
that  would  fatigue  a  much  younger  perfon.  It  is  likewife  no  lefs  entertaining  than  In- 
ftru&ive,  to  hear  him  expatiate,  with  an  agreeable  vivacity,  on  the  moft  interefting  objects, 
which  are  obferved  on  the  model.  He  kindly  fupplied  me  with  the  following  remarks, 
which  I  trancribe  from  my  journal.  According  to  a  rough  calculation,  the  height  on 
which  fnow  ufually  remains  during  fummer,  may  be  eftimated  at  1360  toifes,  or  8704 
Englifli  feet,  above  the  level  of  thefeaj  and  on  which  it  never  melts,  at  1448,  or 
9264  feet, . 

Among  the  phenomena  of  nature  he  mentioned  the  Rigi,  an  infulated  mountain 
near  the  lake  of  Lucern,  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and  rifing  to  a  perpen- 
dicular height  of  more  than  four  thoufand  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  lake :  it  is  en- 
tirely compofed  of  gravel  and  pudding-ftone,  and  muft  have  been  formed  by  the  wa- 
ters.    The  Rigi  joins  to  a  fmall  ridge  of  fand-llohe  running  towards  Schweitz. 

Mount  Pilate  offers  a  moft  Angular  curiofity.  At  the  elevation  of  five  thoufand  feet, 
and  in  the  moft  perpendicular  part,  near  the  pafture  of  Brunlen,  is  obferved,  in  the 
middle  of  a  cavern  hollowed  in  a  black  rock,  a  coloflal  ftatue,  which  appears  to  be  of 
white  ftone.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  man  in  drapery,  leaning  one  elbow  on  a  pedeftal,  with 
one  leg  croffed  over  the  other,  and  fo  regularly  formed,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  a  lufus 
natur*.  This  ftatue  is  called  Dominic  by  the  peafants,  who  frequently  accoft  it  from  • 
the  only  place  in  which  it  can  be  feen,  and  when  therr  voices  are  re-echoed  from  the 
cavern,  they  fay,  in  the  fimplicity  of  their  hearts,  "  Dominic  has  anfwered  us." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  whom,  or  in  what  manner  this  ftatue  could  be  placed  in 
a  fituation,  which  has  hitherto  proved  inacceffible  to  all  who  have  endeavoured  to  ap- 
proach it.  About  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  one  Huber,  a  native  of  Krientz, 
a  neighbouring  village,  attempted  to  defcend  into  the  cavern  by  means  of  ropes  -  let 
down  from  the  -fummit  of  the  rock ;  he  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  gain  a  near  view  of  this 
fmgular  phenomenon,  and  was  again  drawn  up  in  fafety.  On  a  fecond  trial,  as  he  was 
fufpended  in  the  air,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  himfelf  into  the  cavern  by  fixing  a 
grapple  to  the  ftatue,  the  cord  broke,  and  he  was  daftied  to  pieces.  Since  that  dread- 
ful accident,  no  one  has  ventured  to  repeat  the  experiment  from  the  fame  quarter. 
Another  trial  to  penetrate  to  the  ftatue  was  made  in  1  y$69  by  General  Pfiffer  and  eight 
perfons,  from  a  fmall  opening  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  mountain,  in  which  the  na- 
tives collect  a  white  fubftance  called  mondloch^  or  cream  of  the  moon.  As  this  open- 
'  ing  is  fuppofed  to  communicate  with  the  cavern,  the  general  and  his  companions  crept 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  one  behind  the  other,  and  winding  in  the  bed  of  a  fmall 
torrent,  through  feveral  narrow  paffages,  at  length  difcovered  the  light  of  the  fun 
through  a  remote  chafmj  but  as  the  diftance  feemed  very  confiderabie,  and  as  the  fall 

of 
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'  of  a  fingle  (lone  might  have  obftru&ed  their  return,  they  thought  it  imprudent  to  veil- 
'  ture  any  further,  and  retreated  without  effeding  their  purpofe* 


LETTER  XXIV. — Valley  of  Entlibucb.—Zojjingen.—Lalte  of  Sempach.—Annherfary 

of  the  Battle. 

IN  my  firft  expedition  to  this  country,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  vifiting  the- interior 
parts  of  the  canton  of  Lucern,  vhich  I  afterwards  traverfed  in  i  785  and  1786., 

On  both  thefe  occafions  I  paffed  from  Bern  to  Lucern,  one  time  along  the  high  road 
leading  through  £offingen,  Surzee,  and  by  the  lake  of  Sempach ;  at  the  other  through 
Langenau,  the  Emme-thal,  and  the  valley  of  Entlibuch,  a  diftri£t  which  though  not 
ufually  frequented  by  travellers,  yet  highly  deferves  their  attention. 

In  the  13th  century,  Entlibuch  was  fubjeft  to  the  counts  of  Wolhaufen,  and  came 
bypurchafe,  in  1299,  to  the  Emperor  Albert.  In  the  following  century  it  was  held 
as  a  fief  from  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  by  feveral  fucceffive  counts ;  till  the  natives  griev- 
oufly  oppreffed  by  Peter  of  Torrenberg,  in  1386,  threw  themfelves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Lucern. '  That  republic  continued  to  poflefs  Entlibuch,  as  a  feudal  tenure  under 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  until  1405;  when  the  Archduke  Frederic  renounced  aH  the 
rights  of  fovereignty. 

For  above  a  century  and  a  half,  the  inhabitants,  inflamed  with  a  defire  of  indepen- 
dence, and  excited  by  the  example  of  popular  cantons,  frequently  rofe  m  arms,  and 
attempted  to  eftablifh  a  democracy ;  but  without  fuccefs.  Their  lad  infurreftion  broke 
out  in  1653  9  fince  which  time  they  have  continued  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  tranquility, 
under  the  wife  adminiftration  of  Lucern ;  and  have  enjbyed,  wkh  contentment,  the 
confiderable  privileges  with  which  they  are  endowed  *. 

The  bailliage  of  Entlibuch  extends  from  the  Emme-thal  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  to 
the  bridge  near  Wertenftein,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  nine  in  its  greateft 
breadth  j  and  contains  1 1 ,000  fouls.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailif,  who  is  always  a  fenator 
of  Lucern  $  he  continues  in  office  two  years,  and  generally  refides  in  that  capital.  The 
bailliage  is  generally  divided  into  three  diftri&s ;  the  Upper,  or  Efchlifmat ;  the  Middle, 
or  Shuepfen ;  the  Lower,  or  Entlibuch :  each  of  thefe  has  its  feparate  courts  of  juftice, 
from  which  an 'appeal  lies  to  Lucent. 

That  part  of  the  bailliage  which  I  traverfed,  is  a  valley  watered  byfeverai  Kvely  rivu- 
lets, winding  for  fome  way  between  two  ridges  of  well-wooded  hills,  and  abounding  in 
pi&urefque  fcenery.  Afterwards  the  country  was  undulating,  and  the  road,  which  was 
narrow  and  rugged,  continually  afcended  and  defcendcd  through  well-cultivated  fields 
of  pa  (lure.  I  paffed  through  feverai  village^,  of  which  the  principal  were  Efchlifmat, 
Shuepfen,  and  Entlibuch  $  which  takes  its  name  from  the  rivulet  Entle,  and  gives  it 
to  the  whole  diftrifl:,  Thefe  places  arefmall;  but  the  whole  country  is  ftrewedwith 
cottages,  and  feems  a  continued  village.  The  inhabitants  chiefly  follow -agriculture; 
they  rear  large  quantities  of  horned  cattle,  (heep,  goats,  andfwine;  make  and  export 
cheefe  in  great  abundance.  Though  ufually  richer  than  the  inhabitants  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  canton;  yet  they  did  not  appear  fo  well  clothed,  or  -to  poflefe  fuch,  neat 
cottages,  as  their  neighbours  in  the  Emme  thai. 

The  peafants-of  Entlibuch  are  much  efteemed  for  their  independent  fpirit,  vigour, 
and  ftrength ;  remarkable  for  keennefs  and  vivacity,  for  greaf  quicknefs  in  repartee, 

*  The  peafants  of 'Entlibuch  were  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  the  government,  and  for  their 
decided  oppofuion  to  French  .principles,  during  the  late  revolution. 

for 
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for  a  peculiarity  of  garb,  and  for  rtiany  ftriking  cufloms  which  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  natives  of  the  circumjacent  didri&s.     Of  various  ufages,  which  efcaped  my  notice 
during  my  fhort  flay  among  them,  1  chanced  to  gain  information  of  one  cuftom,  which 
reminds  me  of  the  Fefcennina  licentia  mentioned  by  Horace,  that  prevailed  among  the 
Roman  peafants.     Two  neighbouring  parifhes  fend  a  challenge  to  each  other,  and,  at 
the  conclufton  of  the  carnival  each  difpatches  a  man,  bedizened  with  flowers  and  fhells,' 
called  Jhrove-tnonday  ambajfador :  he  rides  to  the  neighbouring  village,  and  reads  or  ra- 
ther  fings,  two  fatiric^l  compo  fit  ions  in  verfe.     The  one,  a  general  fatire  againft  the 
parifh,  ufually  begins  by  celebrating  a  period  of  Swifs  hidory  accommodated  to  the  cir* 
omittances  of  time  and  place,  then  draws  a  comparifon  between  the  two  parifhes, 
giving  the  preference  to  his  own,  either  for  the  fuperior  learning  and  piety  of  the  pried, 
the  wifdom  and  impartiality  of  the  prefident,  the  induftry  and  fpirit  of  the  men,  the 
beauty  and  chaftity  of  the  women,  or  the  education  of  the  children.     The  iecond 
compofition  coafilts  of  a  it  ring  of  epigrams  in  ridicule  of  particular  perfons ;  recording 
any  fcandalous  adventures,  or  ludicrous  *circumftances,  which  have  happened  flncethe 
lad  year.     The  poet  finishes  his  harangue  with  expreffing  a  wifh,  that  on  the  next 
ihrove-monday  the  inhabitants  may- improve,  and  not  deferve  fuch  a  fevere  repri- 
mand. 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  le&ure,  which  creates  much  laughter,  the  mock  ambajfador 
returns;  and  the  men  of  the  two  parifhes  repair,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  fly- 
ing, to  an  open  place,  called  the  tieldof  Battle,  followed  and  encouraged  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  their  refpe&ive  parifhes.  The  two  armies  being  drawn  up  in  order  of  bat* 
tie,  the  combatants,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Swifs  cuftom,  kneel,  offer  up  a  fhort  prayer, 
and  dart  up  at  the  found  of  the  trumpet. 

Having  formed  themfelves  into  two  columns  of  feveral  ranks,  they  march  arm  in 
&rm,  with  uniform  ftep  and  military  attitude ;  both  the  foremoft  lines  meet  in  front, 
and  jodle  againft  each  other,  being  fupported  and  pufhed  forwards  by  the  hinder  files, 
frequently  aflifted  by  the  women,  until  one  phalanx  is  broken*  The  vi&orious  party  is 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  Swj/x,  and  thofe  who  gave  way  are  called  Aujlriam, 
in  allufion  to  the  ancient  animofity  between  thofe  two  powers*  The  jurymen  of 
the  diftrift  ate  prefent  as  Umpires,  and  to  prevent  any  violent  difputes  and  quarrels, 
After  the  rencounter  both  parties  fit  down  to  table,  and  the  day  is  concluded  with 
feading,  As  thefe  fatirical  compofitions  occafionally  created  much  ill  will  between  the 
neighbouring  parifhes,  and  the  rencounters  were  attended  with  various  accidents* 
the  government  of  Lucern  aboliflied  the  cuftom j  but  has  lately  permitted  it  to  be  re- 
vived, with  certain  reftriftions  calculated  to  prevent  future  mifchief. 

The  valley  of  Entlibuch  may  b£  confidered  as  one  of' thofe  parts  which  unite  the 
mild  and  cultivated  with  the  wild  and  rugged  fcenery  of  Switzerland ;  its  acclivities  gra- 
dually afcend  and  terminate  in  Mount  Pilate,  whole  barren  top  is  feeji  towering  above 
the  fertile  and  well-wooded  hills. 

Quitting  this  valley,  we  eroded  the  Emme  over  a  covered  bridge,  admired  the  ro- 
mantic pofuion  of  Wertgndein,  a  convent  of  Cordeliers,  overhanging  the  perpendicu- 
lar banks  of  the  torrent,  and  pafled  through  a  very  deep  and  rocky  country  to  Makers, 
a  fmall  village  within  a  league  of  the  capital.  Here  being  a  confiderable  fair,  1  flopped 
.and  dined  at  the  table  d'hote,  in  company  with  fome  geitflemen  from  Lucern.  In 
walking  through  the  fair,  I  obferved  feveral  booths  for  the  fale  of  artificial  flowers, 
which  were  purchafed  by  the  country  girls*  With  thefe  flowers,  and  with  four  bows 
of  ribbands,  tbey  ornament  their  hats,  which  they  adjuft  obliquely,  with  a  degree  of 
ruftic  coquetry  not  unbecoming. 
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and  walked  through  an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain,  laid  out  in  meadows,  and  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  to  Schweitz,  which  (lands  on  the  dope  of  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  two 
high,  (harp,  and  rugged  rocks,  called  the  Schweitzer-Hafon.  Its  pofition  is  extremely 
agreeable.  The  church,  which  is  a  large  magnificent  building,  (lands  in  the  centre  of 
the  place ;  near  it  the  houfes  are  contiguous ;  but  in  the  other  part  are  prettily  difperfed 
about  the  gentle  acclivities,  in  the  mid  (I  of  lawns  and  meadows,  and  (heltered  by 
groves  of  trees.  The  principal  objeft  of  curiofity  in  Schweitz  is  a  complete  colle&ioa 
of  the  celebrated  Hetlinger's  medals,  poffeffed,  by  his  nephew.  This  colle&ion,  which 
he  inherited  from  his  uncle,  is  very  valuable,  the  medals  being  all  of  the  fined  impref- 
Cons,  and  feveral  extremely  rare.  From  thefe  medals  M.  de  Mechel  publifhed  his 
much-efleemed  engravings,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  a  life  of  the  artift,  whfa  was  born  ia 
the  canton  of  Schweitz,  on  the  2  8th,  of  March  1691,  and  died  in  1771,  in  a  very 
advanced  age. 

/  Having  re-imbarked  at  Brunnen,  we  foon  entered  the  third  branch,  or  the  lake  of 
Uri ;  the  fcenery  of  which  is  fo  grand,  that  its  impreffion  will  never  be  erafed  from  my 
mind.  Imagine  to  yourfelf  a  deep  andjiarrow  lake  about  nine  miles  in  length,  bor- 
dered on  both  fides  with  rocks  uncommonly  wild  and  romantic,  and,  for  the  mod  part, 
perpendicular ;  with  forefts  of  beech  and  pine  growing  down  their  fides  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water.  On  the  right  hand  upon  our  firft  entrance,  a  detached  piece  of 
rock,  at  a  fmail  diftance  from  the  ihore,  engaged  our  attention ;  it  is  wholly  compofed 
of  (tones  of  the  fize  and  fliape  of  bricks,  fo  as 'to  appear  quite  artificial.  The  fame 
kind  of  natural  mafonry  may  be  obferved  in  the  lofty  cliffs  which  impend  over  this  lake 
not  far  from  Brunnen.  It  rifes  to  about  fixty  feet  in  height ;  is  covered  with  under* 
wood  and  flirubs,  and  reminded  me  of  thofe  crags  that  (hoot  up  in  the  Fall  of  the 
Rhine  near  Schaffhaufen :  but  here  the  lake  was  as  fmooth  as  cryftal,  and  the  filenc 
folemn  gloom  which  reigned  in  this  place  was  not  lefs  awful  and  aflfe&ing  than  the  tre- 
mendous  roaring  of  the  cataraft.  Somewhat  further,  upon  the  higheil  point  of  the 
Seelifberg,  we  obferved  a  fmall  chapel  that  feemed  inacceflible ;  and  below  it,  the  little 
yillage  of  Gruti,  near  which  the  three  heroes  of  Switzerland  are  faid  to  have  taken  re- 
cal  oaths  of  fidelity,  when  they  planned  the  famous  revolution.  - 
n  the  oppofite  fide  appears  the  chapel  of  William  Tell,  ere&ed  in  honour  of  that 

ero,  upon  the  very  fpot  where  he  leaped  from  the  boat  in  which  he  wa6  conveying  as 
a  prifoner  to  Kufihach.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock  proje&ing  into  the  lake  under  a  hanging 
wood  :  a  fituation  amid  fcenes  To  ilrikkigly  awful,  as  mud  (trongly  affed  even  the  moil 
dull  and  torpid  imagination !  Op  the  infide  of  this  chapel,  the  feveral  aftions  of  WiU 
liam  Tell  are  coarfely  painted.  While  we  were  viewing  them,  we  obferved  the  counte- 
nances of  our  watermerf  gliftening  with  exultation,  as  they  related,  with  much  fpirit 
and  fenfibility,  the  cruelties  of  Gefler,  governor  of  Uri,  and  the  intrepid  behaviour, 
of  their  glorious  deliverer.  Indeed  I  have  frequently  remarked  with  pleafure  the  na* 
tlonal  enthufiafm  which  generally  prevails  in  this  country,  and  greatly  admired  the  fire 
and  animation  with  which  the  people  difcourfe  of  thofe  famous  men  among  their  ances- 
tors ;  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  that  happy  (late  of  independence  they  now  enjoy* 
This  laudable  fpirit  is  continually  fupported  and  (encouraged  by  the  numerous  llatues,  andL 
ether  memorials*  of  the  antient  Swifs  heroes,  common  in  every  town  and  village.  Among, 
thefe,  Tell  is  the  mod  diftinguifhed,  and  feems  to  be  the  peculiar  favourite  of  the 
cctifinion  people j  the  reafon  is  obvious;  for  his  ftory  partakes  greatly  of  the  mar# 
velous^^ 

,  A  few  years  ago  a  treatife,  entitled  Fable  Danoife,  was  publiftied  at  Bern  j  in  which 
the  author  calls  in  queftion  the Thiftory  of  William  Tell.    Though  his  arguments  in  ge- 

-  I*  neral 
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lieral  are  by  no  means  conclnfive,  yet  he  mentions  two  circumftances  which,  if  true,  are 
convincing  proofs,  that  much  fifliion  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  account;  He  aflerts 
that  the  incident  of  Tell's  fhooting  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  fon  is  not  recorded, 
in  any  of  the  contemporary  hiftorians,  although  they  give  theminuteft  accounts  of  the 
governor's  tyranny ;  and  that  the  firfl:  writer  who  takes  notice  of  it  is  Etterlin  of  Lu- 
cern,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  near  two  hundred  years  after 
the  fa&  is  fuppofed  to  haye  happened.  Befides,  a  ftory  of  the  fame  kind  is  related  in 
the  Danifh  annals  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,,  with  fcarcely  any  difference  but  that  of  names: 
Harold  King  of  Denmark  fupplies  the  place  of  the  governor  of  Uri,  Tocco  that  of 
William  Tell ;  and  this  event  which  is  faid  to  hare  happened  in  965,  is  attended  alfo 
with  nearly  the  fame  incidents,  as  thofe  recorded  in  the  Swifs  accounts  •.  It  is  far 
from  being  a  neceffary  confequence,  that  becaufe  the  authenticity  of  the  ftory  concerning 
the  ample  is  liable  to  fome  doubts,  therefore  the  whole  tradition  relating  to  Tell  is  fabu*  J 
~  lous.  Neither  is  it  a  proof  againft  the  reality  of  a  faft,  that  it  is  hot  mentioned  by- 
contemporary  hiftorians.  The  general  hiftory  of  William  Tell  is  repeatedly  celebrated 
in  old  German  fongs,  fo  remarkable  for  their  antient  dialed  and  fimplicity,  as  almoft: 
to  raife  the  deeds  they  cekbrate  above  all  reafonable  fufpicion:  to  this  may  be  added,, 
the  conftant  tradition  of  the  country,  together  with  two  chapels  ere&ed  fome  centu- 
ries ago,  in  memory  of  his  exploits.  r     •    '     •  -    ■  1  •      r 

The  three  cantons  were  fo  much  offended  with  the  author  for  doubting  the  exploits  of  s 
their  antient  hero,  that  they  prefented  a  remonftrance  to  thefovereign  council  of  Bern*, 
and  the  pamphlet  was  publicly  burnt  at  Uri.     In  this  inftance  their  national  prejudices 
(if  they  really  deferve  that  name)  become,  in  fome  meafure,  meritorious  and  ref- 

Landing  at  Fluellen,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obfervihg  that  the  crofs-bow  is  ftill: 
much  ufed,  as  I  faw  feveral  very  young  boys,  each  with*  that  inftrument  in  his  hand. 
Obferving  a  butt  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  place,  I  told  them,  that  thofe  who  hit  the- 
mark  fhould  receive  a  penny  for  their  dexterity.  Upon  this  intimation,  three  boys*- 
took  aim  fucceffively,  two  of  whom  touched  the  very  "centre  of  the  butt,  and  obtained 
the  prize :  but  the  third  mifling,  I  made  Jrim  ftoot  till  he  hit  the  mark  j.  which  after 
two  or  three  trials,  he  performed. 

From  Fluellen  we  walked  to  Altdorf,  the  capital*  burgh  of  the  canttm  of  Uri,  fitu- 
ated  in  a  narrow  vale  almoft  entirely  furrounded  by  ftupendous  mountains.     It  contains- 
feveral  neat  houfes;  the  tops  whereof  are  covered  with  large  ftones,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  roofs  being  carried  away  by  the  hurricanes  frequent  in  thefe  mountainous  * 

Whenthe  greater  part  of  Helvetia  was  fubjeft  to  the  empire,  the  inhabitants  of  Uri, . 
Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  had  long  enjoyed  the  moft  confiderable  privileges,-  parti- 
cularly  the  right  of  being  governed  by  their  own  magiftrates :  the  clergy  and  inany  of 
the  nobles,  indeed,  had  fiefs  and  fubje&s  in  thofe  refpe&ive  territories;  but  the  bulk  - 
of  the  people  formed  feveral  communities  almoft  independent.  During  the  twelfth 
century,  various  difputes  between  the  three  cantons  and  the  emperors  united  them  more 
firmly,  and  they  were  accuftomed,  every  ten  years,  to  renew  formally  their  alliance. 
Such  was  their  fituation  at  the  death  of  Erederifc  II.  in  1250.  From  this  period,  or 
ifoon  afterwards,  commenced,  the  interregnum,  in  the  empire :  during  that  time  of 

•■  As  Saxo  GTarotnaticus  wan  author  but  little  known,  and  the  paffage  in  qucftion  m  exceedingly  cuvioua^ 
the  reader  will  find  it  inferted  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  It  is  but  jufticc  to  add,  that  fome  peifons  qucf- 
lion  the  authenticity,  of  thiapaflage,  and  fupppfe  it  to.  be  fpurioua. 
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anarchy  and  confufion,  the  nobles  and  bifhpps  endeavouring  to  extend  their  power, 
and  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  people,  Uri,  jSchweit;?,  and  Under  walden, 
threw  themfelves  under  the  prote&ion  of  Rhodolph  of  Hapfburg,  who,  in  1273,  being 
chofen  Emperor,  terminated  the  interregnum.  Rodolph  received  a  fmall  revenue 
from  thefe  cantons,  and  appointed  a-  governor,  who  had  cognizance  in  ail  criminal. 
caufes,  fflit  exprefsly  confirmed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 

Rhodolph,  fometime  after  his  accellion  to  the  imperial  throne,  lift  en  ed  to  the  ambi- 
tious fchemes  of  his  fon  Albert,  who  was  defirous  to  form  Helvetia  into  a  duchy.  For 
this  purpofe  the  Emperor  purchafed  the  domains  of  feveral  abbeys,  and  other  confider- 
able  fiefs  in  Switzerland,  as  well  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz  as  in  the  neighbouring 
territories.  , 

The  three  cantons  alarmed  at  this  great  increafe  of  power,  obtained  a  confirmation 
of  their  privileges,  which,  upon  the  death  of  Rodolph,  was  renewed  by  his  fucceflbr 
Adolphus  of  NafTau.     But  when  Albert  was  elected  emperor,  he  refufed  to  ratify  their 
rights,  and,  in  order  totally  to  fubdue  the  people,  placed  over  them  two  governors, 
.    who  committed  many  flagitious  ads  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion. 

Under  thefe  circumftances  Werner  de  StaSach  of  Schweitz,  Walther  Furft  of  Uri. 
and  Arnold  de  Meichthai  of  Underwalden,  planned  the  famous  revolution  which  took 
place  January  13,  1308,  andreftored  liberty  to  the  three  cantons;  and  Albert,  as  he 
was  preparing  to  attack  them,  was  affaffinated  by  his  nephew  John  of  Hapfburg  *.  In 
1315,  Leopold  Duke  of  Auftria  marched  againft  the  confederate  cantons,  at  the  head 
of, twenty  thoufand  troops,  and,  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  into  Schweitz  at  the 
pafs  of  Morgarten,  received  a  total  defeat  from  thirteen  hundred  Swifs  polled  upon  the 
mountains.  If  we  may  believe  contemporary  hiftorians,  the  Swifs  loft  but  fourteen 
men  in  this  memorable  engagement,  which  infured  their  independence*  In  the  fame 
year,  the  three  cantons  contracted  a  perpetual  alliance,  which  was  ratified  at  Brunnen, 
and  is  the  grand  foundation  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy.  Such  were  the  feeble  begin- 
nings of  a  league,  fince  become  fo  formidable  by  the  acceffion  of  ten  cantons,  and  by 
the  additional  ftrength  of  its  numerous  allies ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Switzerland  i$ 
the  only  country  which,  on  the  one  fide,  has  confined  the  limits  of  the  German  empire, 
and,  on  the  other,  has  fet  bounds  to  the  French  monarchy  f. 

The  name  of  Schweitzerland,  or  Switzerland,  which  originally  comprehended  only 
the  three  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  was  afterwards  extended  to  all 
Helvetia.  It  derived  that  appellation  either  from  the  canton  of  Schweitz",  as  having 
particularly  diftinguifhed  itfelf  in  the  revolution  of  1308,  and  alfo  at  the  battle  of  Mor« 
garten ;  or  becaufe  the  Auftrians  called  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  mountainous  parts 
by  the  general  denomination  of  Schweitzers. 

Switzerland  was  the  rock  on  which  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  fplitV  during  more  than  a 
century.  Blinded  with  refentment  againft  their  former  fubje&s,  and  anxious  to  recover 
their  loft  domains,  the  feveral  dukes  led  in  perfon  confiderable  armies  to  fubdue  a  na- 
tion, whofe  fpirit  was  unconquerable,  and  to  obtain  pofleffion  of  a  country,  which  was 
eafily  defended  againft  the  molt  numerous  troops.  They  negle&ed  feveral  opportunities 
of  aggrandizing  themfelves  in  other  parts,  and,  flighting  what  was  more  feafible,  benttheir 
whole  efforts  to  acquire  what  in  its  very  nature  was  unattainable.  The  confequence  of  this 
miftaken  policy  was,  a  fucceflion  of  defeats,  attended  with  a  prodigious  expence,  and 

•  See  Letter  14. 

f  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  recoiled  that  this  letter  was  written  before  the  fatal  progrefs  of  the  French 
revolution. 
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the  lofs  of  their  braveft  troops,  until  at  length,  convinced  of  their  error,  they  totally 
relinquiihed  an  attempt,  in  which  they  had  expended  fo  much  fruitlefs  blood  and  trea- 
fure.  But  although  feveral  emperors  of  that  Houfe  occafionally  made  alliances' with 
the  Swifs  cantons,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  that  their  independence 
was  fully  and  finally  acknowledged  by  Ferdinand  III.  and  the  whole  empire. 

The  government  of  Uri  and  Schweitz  is  entirely  democratical,  and  nearly  the  fame*. 
The  fupreme  power  refidea  in,  the  people  at  large,  who  are  divided  into  feveral  com- 
munities, from  which  are  chofen  the  councils  of  regency.  In  the  Lands -gemeind,  ot 
general  afTembly,  the  Landamman,  and  the  principal  magiftrates,  are  elefted ;  and 
every  burgher,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Underwalden,  arid 
of  fifteen  in  Schweitz;  confift  each  of  fixtymembers,  and  refide  at  the  capital  burghs ; 
in  thefe  councils  the  executive  power  is  veiled,  and  from  their  bodies  the  principal 
magiftrates  are  chofen. 

Thefe  two  cantons  contain,  including  their  fubje&s,  about'  fifty  thoufand  Touls,  and 
in  cafe  of  neceflity  could  furnifh  above  twelve  thoufand  militia.  All  the  Catholic  can* 
tons  enjoy  confiderable  fubfidies  from  France.  Every  bufgher,  at  the  age  of  fourteen* 
in  Uri,  receives  annually  about  fix  livres,  or  five  {hillings :  the  Landamman  and  ther 
magiftrates  more  in  proportion.  The  canton  of  Schweitz  being  for  fome  time  discon- 
tented with  France,  withdrew  ks  troops  *  from  that  fervice:  but  this  year  (1776)  the 
matter  has  been  accommodated  ;  and  the  king  pays  annually  to  every  male  child  of  a 
burgher  four  livres,  commencing  from  the  time  of  his  birth. 

The  fame  kind  of  foil,  arid  the  fame  productions,  are  common  to  the  two  cantons  t 
the  whole  country  being  rugged  and  mountainous,  confifts  chiefly  of  pafture,  produces 
little  corn,  and  has  no  vines.  We  cannot  but  obferve  with  aftoniflunent,  to  what  a  de- 
gree of  fertility  the  natives  have  improved  a  land,  naturally  barren,  and  for  which 
they  fought  with  as  much  zeal  and  intrepidity,  as  if  they  contended  for  the  richeft  plains 
of  Sicily  or  Alia  Minor.  In  thefe  little  democratical  ftates,  fumptuary  laws  are  not 
neceffary ;  for  they  fcarcely  know  what  luxury  is.  The  purity,  or  (as  fome  perhaps 
would  call  it)  the  aufterity  of  morals,  which  ftill  prevails  among  thefe  people,  cannot 
eafily  be  imagined  by  the  inhabitants  of  opulent  cities ;  and  I  cannot  reflect  on  that 
affe&ionate  patriotifm  which  fo  ftrongly  attaches  them  to  their  country,  without  calling 
to  mind  that  beautiful  description  of  the  Swife  peafant,  in  Goldfmith's  Traveller* 

"  Dear  is  that  fhed  to  which  his  fotil  conforms, 
"And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  ftorms-t 
•  "  And  as  a  child,  when  fearing  founds  moled, 
•*  Clings  clofe  and  clofer  to  the  mother's  b  re  a  ft ; 
,  •'  So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 

••  But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more." 

Every  ftep  we  now  advance,  we  tread,  as  it  were,  upon  (acred  grouhd;  monuments, 
continually  occur  of  thofe  memorable  battles,  by  which  the  Swifs  refcued  thepifelves 
from  opprtflion,  and  fecured  the  enjoyment  of  their  invaluable  freedom.  I  am  now 
indeed  in  the  very  centre  of  civil  liberty ;  would  I  could  add  of  religions  too !  but  the 
church  of  Rome  is  here. exclufively  efbiblifhed.  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  however* 
that  this  intolerant  fpirit  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Catholic  cantons j  for,  in  the  Protef- 
tant  diftri&s,  Calvinifm  is  alone  admitted :  thus  a  nation,  who  prides  herfelf  upon  her 
freedom,  denies  the  free  exercife  of  religion  to  every  other  feft  except  that  which  pre- 
dominates. Is  not  this  ftrikkig  at  the  firft  principle,  and  moft  valuable  privilege)  of 
genuine  liberty  ? 

Long 
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Long  as  my  letter  already  is,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  peculiar  euftom  obf^rved 
in  fome  of  thefe  democratical  dates :  every  perfon  who  is  chofen  for  a  bailliage,  or  lu- 
crative office,  is  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  ftipulated  fum  into  the  public  fund.  This 
praftice  is  attended  with,  one  ill  confequence  at  lead  ;  as  the  fuccefsful  candidate  is  in 
fome  meafure  authorized  to  ftretch  his  prerogatives  in  orJer  to  fwell  the  profits  of  his 
charge.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  general  remark,  that  in  the  common  baityiages,  the  bailifs 
appointed  by  the  popular  cantons  are  more  apt  to  be  guilty  of  exadions  than  thofe  of 
the  ariitocratical  republics.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVI. — Canton  of  Underwalden.  — Same. — Saxelen. — Tomb  and  Character 
of  Nicholas  de  Flue.—Stantz. — Engelberg  —Pajfage  ever  the  Suren  Alps  to  Altdorf. 

INSTEAD  of  proceeding,  as  in  my  former  tour,  from  Lucern  to  Altdorf  by  water 
I  made  an  agreeable  excurfion  to  Same,  Saxelen,  and  Stantz,  in  the  canton  of  Under- 
walden,  vifited  the  abbey  of  Engelberg,  and  traverfed  the  Suren  Alps  to  Altdorf. 

Having  difpatched  my  baggage  by  water  to  Altdorf,  I  walked,  in  company  with 
M.  Meyer,  member  of  the  Great  Council  of  Lucern,  through  a  pleafant  plain,  lying 
between  Mount  Pilate  and  an  oppofite  ridge  of  hills,  to  Winke,  a  village  fituated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  lake  of  Lucern.     There  I  took  boat,  and  rowing  acrofs  the  inlet,  difem- 
barked  near  Alpnach,  in  the  canton  of  Underwaldc*n,  and  continued  along  a  foot- way 
which  winds  through  enclofures  of  rich  pafture-hmd,  browfed  by  numerous  herds  of 
fine  cattle,  and  prettily  chequered  with  fcattered  cottages.     Having  croflfed  a  fmall  river 
Larrived  at  Same,  the  capital  burgh  of  that  divifion  of  the  canton  called  Oberwalden 
wherein  the  Land-rath^  or  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  aflembles  for  the  purpofe  of 
deciding  civil  and  criminal  proceffes.     This  tribunal  is  compofed  of  fifty-eight  judges, 
who  are  chofen  by  the  people,  and  continue  in  office  for  life.     In  criminal  affairs  of  any 
notoriety,  each  of  thefe  is  empowered  to  bring  into  court  two  individuals ;  and  this 
tribunal,  thus  confiding  of  a  hundred  and  feventyfour  members,  aflembles  in  a  large 
open  hall  in  the  town-houfe,  and  partes  final  Jtntence.  , 

At  Same  I  embarked  upon  the  Aa,  and  afcending  its  dream  entered  the  lake  of  Same 
a  piece  of  water  about  three  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  pleafantly  enclofed 
between  the  mountains,  and  its  rifing  borders  richly  variegated  with  palures  and  trees. 
I  landed  at  Saxelen,  which  (lands  on  its  weftern  fhore;  a  neat  village  much  frequented 
as  the  native  place  of  the  celebrated  faint  and  patriot  Nicholas  deFlue,  to  whofe  honour 
a  church  has  been  lately  erefted.  The  interior  is  ornamented  in  a  pleafing  ftyle  of 
architecture.  Ten  elegant  columns  of  black  marble  fupport  the  roof;  they  are  about 
twenty-four  feet  in  height,  and  many  of  them  of  a  fingle  piece.  They  were  hewn  out 
of  a  quarry  in  the  Melchthal,  about  nine  miles  from  Saxelen,  and  dragged  from  thence 
by  the  peafants,  who  voluntarily  performed  this  talk,  which  they  confidered  as  an  aS 
of  religious  duty  :  a  laborious  enterprife,  to  convey  fuch  heavy  burdens  down  deep 
precipices  and  over  pathlefs  rocks,  where  they  could  neither  be  affiled  by  horfes  nor 
oxen ! 

Under  a  glafs  cafe  in  the  midft  of  the  church  are  depofited  the  bones  of  this  favou- 
rite objeft  of  national  worihip,  fantaftically  ornamented,,  according  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic euftom,  with  gold  and  precious  (tones.  His  real  burial-place  is  (till  to  be  feen  in 
a  fmall  adjoining  chapel  j  it  is  a  fimple  grave-done*  on  which  his  figure  is  coarfely  carved 
in  (tone,  the  work  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,     A  little  above  this  antient  monument 

u  placd  •*.  *»ta*  bearing  «,  hi.  fig™,  ««^d  ia  *.  ^  le6  ^ 

but 
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but  dill  of  coarfe  workmanfhip.  On  entering  this  chapel  I  obferved  numerous  pilgrims 
of  both  fexes,  who  were  kneeling  before  his  tomb,  and  praying  with  the  greatest  fer- 
vency j  many,  in  the  ardour  or  devotion,  threw  themfelves  between  the  two  grave- 
flones,  and  ftretching  themfelves  upon  the  mod  antient  figure,  repeatedly  kiffed  and 
embraced  it. 

Nicholas  de  Flue,  this  objed  of  national  enthufiafm,  was  born  at  Saxelen  in  141 7. 
Defcended  from  an  antient  family,  he  fignalized  himfelf  in  defence  of  his  country,  and 
particularly  during  the  war  which  the  Swifs  fupported  againft  Sigifmond  Archduke  of 
Audria.  He  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  humanity  than  valour.  To  his  countrymen, 
preparing  to  pillage  and  burn  the  convent  of  St.  Margaret  near  Dieffenhofen,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  If  God  grants  you  the  vi&ory  over  your  enemies,  ufe  it  with  moderation, 
and  fpare  thofe  edifices  which  are  confecrated  to  him."  This  remondrance  was  at- 
tended with  effeft,  and  the  convent  was  faved  from  dedru&ion.  To  the  moil  excellent 
qualities  of  the  heart  and  underftanding,  to  great  political  fagacity,  he  added  the  exte- 
rior graces  of  figure,  dignity  of  chara&er,  and  the  mod  winning  affability.  Raifed  by 
his  countrymen  to  high  employments  in  the  (late,  he  repeatedly  declined  the  office  of 
landamman  from  motives  of  delicacy,  becaufe  he  difapproved  the  principles  of  the  go* 
vevning  party.  At  length,  hurried  away  by  his  deteftation  of  evil,  and  a  zeal  for 
monkifh  devotion,  he  quitted  his  family  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and,  retiring  from 
the  world  in  a  fit  of  gloomy  fuperftition,  turned  hermit.  The  place  of  his  retreat  was 
at  Ranft,  a  few  miles  from  Saxelen,  where  he  built  an  hermitage  and  a  fmall  chapel,  and 
pradifed  all  the  feverities  required  by  that  auftere  mode  of  life  with  the  drifted  ob- 
servance. 

But  the  flame  of  patriotifm,  although  fmothered  in  his  bread  by  an  ill-dire&ed  zeal 
for  midaken  duties,  was  not  extinguifhed j  and  he  was  the  happy  indrument  in  refcuing 
Switzerland  from  the  impending  horrors  of  civil  difcord.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  war 
with  Charles  the  Bold,  Friburgh  and  Soleure  having  contracted  an  alliance  with  Zuric, 
Bern,  and  Lucern,  the  treaty  was  confidered  by  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  Zug,  and 
Glarus,  as  a  breach  of  the  former  union.  After  various  difputes  and  fruitlefs  confe- 
rences, (he  deputies  of  the  eight  confederate  cantons  affembled  in  1481  at  Stantz,  i% 
order  to  compromife  the  differences. 

Both  fides  were  fo  heated  with  mutual  ani'mofities,  that  the  deputies  were  on  the  point 
of  feparating>  without  effe&ing  a  reconciliation,  and  a  civil  war  appeared  inevitable*  In 
this  crifis  of  affairs,  de  Flue  no  fooner  heard  of  the  public  diffentions,  than  his  patriotifm 
prevailed  over  his  fuperftition  ;  and  he  quitted  his  unprofitable  hermitage  to  exert  thofe 
aftive  and  public  virtues,  the  lowed  of  which  fingly  outweighs  whole  years  of  ufelefs 
mortification.  Accordingly  this  extraordinary  man,  though  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age, 
travelled  during  the  night,  and  arrived  at  Stantz  on  the  very  morning  in  which  the 
deputies  were  preparing  for  their  departure.  He  earneftly  conjured  them  to  remain  ; 
and  having  prevailed  upon  them  once  more  to  affemble,  he  fo  forcibly  reprefented  thp 
dedruftive  confequences  of  difunion,  that  they  chofe  him  arbiter  of  the  difpute.  By 
his  fole  mediation  all  differences  were  amicably  adjuded,  and  by  his  advice  Friburgh  and 
Soleure  were  indantly  received  into  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  :  fuch  was  the  effe&  of 
his  perfuafive  and  -conciliatory  eloquence !  Having  thus  happily  compofed  the  public 
diffentions,  he  returned  to  his  hermitage,  where  he  died,  in  1487,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  regretted  and  edeemed  by  all  Switzerland.  Such  a  generalopinion  of  his  ex- 
treme piety  prevailed  among  his  contemporaries,  that  the  bigotry  of  thofe  times  ♦afcrib- 
ed  to  him  an  exemption  from  the  common  wants  of  human  nature. 
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.  In  the  regifter  of  the  church  of  Saxelen,  the  following  notice  is  infcribed  for  1485* 
the  year  antecedent  to  his  death  :  "In  1417,  Nicholas  de  Flue,  a  faint,  was  born  in  the 
parifh  of .Saxelen ;  who  afterwards  retired  into  a  defart  called  Ranft,  where  God  fuf- 
tained  him  during  eighteen  years,  without  eating  or  drinking  for  a  long  time,  namely, 
when  this  was  written ;  and  he  is  now  in  good  eftate,  and  of  holy  life/' 

On  his  tomb  is  infcribed :  "  Nicholas  de  Flue  quitted  his  wife  and  children  to  go 
into  the  defart :  he  ferved  God  nineteen  years  and  a  half  without  taking  any  fuftenance. 
He  died  in  1487/' 

This  frivolous  epitaph  flrongly  marks  the  bigotted  fpirit  of  that  dark  age  in  which  k 
was  compofed  :  the  narrow-minded  author,  totally  overlooking  the  patriot  in  the  her* 
rait,  faw  nothing  fo  truly  meritorious  in  the  life  of  the  deceafed,  as  the  fuppre/Eon  of 
thofe  focial  energies  which  dignify  human  nature,  in  order  to  pra&ife  the  debating  auf- 
terities  of  a  fuperftitiousreligionift.  He  ought  to  have  infcribed,  "  Tp  the  memory  of 
Nicholas  de  Flue,  who  quitted  his  hermitage  to  appear  in  the  world  ;  who  reftored 
peace  and  harmony  to  the  republics  of  Switzerland,  and  who  ferved  God  by  ferving  hi* 
country." 

From  Saxelen  we  intended  to  vifit  Ranft,  de  Flue's  hermitage,  and  from  thence  to. 
proceed  down  the  Melchthal  and  over  the  mountains  to  Engelberg ;  but  as  the  evening 
was  already  beginning  to  clofe,  we  durft  not  venture  along  fo  difficult  a  paflfage,  which 
would  have  employed  us  at  lead  five  hours  ;  we  thought  it  therefore  moft  prudent  to* 
continue  our  route  towards  Stantz.  We  followed  the  footpaths,  which  wind  agreeably, 
fometimes  through  forefts,  fometimes  over  the  fields  and  meadows ;  and  pafled  through 
a  fertile  but  wilder  and  more  romantic  part  of  the  canton,  than  that  which  we  traverfed 
in  the  morning.  We  .continued  for  fome  way  at  the  foot  of  the  Stantzberg,  croffed  a 
fsnall  plain  formerly  a  lake,  in  which  ftaples  for  mooring  veffels  are  occafionally  difco* 
vered  ;  and  in  about  three  hours  after  our  departure  from  Saxelen  arrived  at  Stantz,. 
in  the  dufk  of  the  evening. 

About  three  miles  from  Stantz  is  a  {mail  wood  called  the  Kern-teaid,  which  we  tra» 
verfed  in  our  route  from  Saxelen;  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  mention,  did  it  notfepa- 
r^te  the  canton  into  two  divifions,  called  Obertvald  and  Underuoald  *.  Formerly  the 
whole  canton  was  under  the  fame  general  adminiftration ;  but  difagreements  arifing 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  diftricts,  they  have  fince  formed  two  republics,  and 
have  each  their  lands-gemeindj  or  general  afiembly,  their  landamman,  and  council  of 
regency  :  for  the  management  of  external  affairs  there  is  a  joint  council,  chofen  equally 
by  the  two  divifions ;  at  the  Helvetic  Diet  they  fend  but  one  deputy,  and  regulate 
their  vote  by  mutual  confent*  .  Stantz  is  the  feat  of  civil  and  criminal  judicature,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  male  of  the  age  of  thirty  is  permitted  to  give  his  vote 
for  the  acquittance  or  condemnation  of  a  criminal. 

Stantz,  the  capital  ofUnderwalden,  is  fuuated  in  a  beautiful  plain  of  pafture,  about 
two  or  three  miles  in  breadth,  at  the  foot  of  the  Stantzberg,  and  at  a  little  diftance 
from' the  lake  of  Lucern. .  The  town  and  environs,  delightfully  fpribkled  with  nume- 
rous cottages,  are  extremely  populous,  containing,  perhaps,  not  lefs  than  five  thoufand 
fouls.  The  church  is  a  tolerably  handfome  building,  and  is  decorated  in  the  infide 
with  ten  black  marble  pillars  of  large  dimenfions,  but  not  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  at  Sax- 
elen.   The  women  in  thefe  parts  drefs  their -heads  in  a  lingular  manner,  and  extremely 


*  Above  the  wood*  and  Below  the  wood ;  waU  In  German  fignifying  a  wood. 
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-unbecoming :  they  wear  black-beaver  cocked  hats,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  men,  with 
•black  ears  to  their  caps,  which  almoft  conceal  their  hair  *• 

The  next  morning  the  abbot  of  Engelberg,  previoufly  informed  of  our  intended  vifif, 
poKtely  fent  horfes  to  Stantz  ;  and  we  rode  through  a  fertile  valley,  enclofed  between 
the  Stantzberg  and  a  chainof  hills,  until  we  arrived  at  Graffen-ort,  a  (mall*  villa  belong- 
ing to  the  abbot,  about  two  leagues  from  Stantz,  Here  we  began  to  afcend  along  .a 
road  winding  by  the  fide  of  a  deep  precipice,  and  through  "  unformed J -ore/is"  of 'beech 
intermingled  wixh  poplar,  mountain  alh,  Spahifh  chefnuts,  and  pines,  the  torrent  Aa 
impetuoufly  foaming  in  a  (tony  channel,  and  forming  a  fuccefiion  of  citarattsj  The 
wild  horrors  of  the  circumjacent  rocks,  the  inceffant  roaring  of  the  waters,  and  the  fc*. 
litary  gloom  of  the  foreft,  reminded  me  of  Gray's  beautiful  Ode  on  the  Grande  Char- 
treufe,  in  which  he  defcribes  fimilar  fcenes  with  a  fublimity  and  truth  which  every 
perfon  of  tafte,  who  travels  through  thefe  magnificent  regions,  mufl  feel  and  admire  : 

Per  invicu  rupesyfera  ptfjuga, 
Ciivofque  prsrvptos,  fonantes 
Inter  aqua*,  itcmortmique  no3em» 


*  This  tranquil  and  happy  diftri&  became  the  fecjie  of  unexampled  carnage,  and  the  handful  of  natives 
who  ventured  alone  to  refift  the  aggreflion  of  the  French  were  almoft  wholly  exterminated  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Schweitz  and  Underwalden,  being  reo4uired  to  take  the  civic  oath,  fent  deputies  to  Luccrn,  and 
afterwards  to  Arau,  who  appealed  to  the  ftipularions  of  the  treaty  granted  by  General  Schawembourg. 
They  were  received  with  intuit  and  indignity,  and  returned  wkh  (he  following  anfwer :  "  You,  as  well  is 
the  other  cantons,  mud  take  the  oath  ;  and  you  mufl  further  give  up  to  us,  alive  or  dead,  nine  of  your 
principal  leaders,  and  among  them  three  of  your  clergy.  Many  hundreds  more  fliall  (hare  the  fame  fate. 
The  conferences  of  your  obftinacy  fhall  be  held  out  as  an  example  to  the  whole  world  " 

Intimidated  by  this  threat,  Schweitz  and  the  upper  diftrifr.  of  Underwalden  complied  with  the  injtmc^ 
tion  ;  but  the  meffage  of  the  Swifs  Directory  having  been  read  to  a  general  afTembly  of  the  lower  diftncl* 
excited  indignation  and  horror  ;  and  they  unanimoufly  refulved  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  country 
rather  than  furrender  their  fellow^citizens  in  fo  difhonourable  a  manner*  About  1500  took  up  arms,  and, 
without  the  fraallcft  hope  of  foreign  afliftance,  prepared  to  refift  the  whole  force  of  the  Frencn,  and  to  die 
rather  than  furvive  their  expiring  liberty.  Having  entrenched  themfelves  on  the  reorders  of  the  lake,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of 'Stantz,  with  their  women  and  children,  tbey  firmly  waited  the  attack.  Tha> 
French  advanced  to  the  aflault  in  feparate  columns,  fome  eroding  the  lake  in  armed  veffels,  and  others 
marching  over  the  mountains. 

On  the  3d  of  September  hoftHitfes  commenced  ;  the  French  were  repulfed  in  different  onfets  ;  on  the 
9th  two  Vttlfcls  tying  funk  with  500  men,  the  French  were  intimidated,  and  refufed  to  proceed,  until  » 
party,  encouraged  by  the  promifes,  and  urged  by  the  threats  of  Schawemhourg,  difem barked  and  forced 
the  entrenchments.  At  the  fame  time  two  other  columns  landed  at  different  points,  and  the  corps  ru  filing 
from  the  mountains,  fel|  upon  their  rear.  The  (mall  but  heroic  band,  (hut  up  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  force  ten  times  their  number,  fuftained  the  aflault  with  unparalleled  courage. 

<<  Then  began/'  fays  an  eyc-witnefs  of  this  defperate  conflict,  "  the  battle  and  the  carnage.  Our  ruftic 
heroes  fire  on  every  fide,  fight  foot  to  foot,  rufh  among  the  enemies'  ranks,  flay  and  are  flaio*  Thefe  mottn* 
taineers  were  feen  p rt fling  French  officers  to  death  in  their  nervous  arms  ;  old  men,  women,  and  children* 
roufed  by  the  noble  example,  and  catching  the  enthufiafm  of  their  fons,  hufbands,  and  fathers,  appeared 
throwing  themfelves  into  the  mid  ft  of  the  French  battalions,  arming  themfelves  with  clubs,  pikes,  pieces  of 
muikets,  nay  the  very  limbs  of  the  human  body,  ft  re  wing  the  ground  with  carcafcs,  and  fatting  with  the  fa* 
tiafa&ion  of  haying  fought  to  maintain  their  native  land  free  from  a  foreign  yoke." 

The  French,  exafperated  at  this. incredible  refiftance,  put  to  the  fword  not  only  their  opponents  00  the 
Meld  of  battle,  but  involved  all  whom  they  met  in  indiscriminate  (laughter,  and  the  valley  from  6nc  end  to 
the  other  became  a  prey  to  pillage,  flames,  and'earnage. 

Two  hundred  natives  of  Schweitz,  hearing,  the  cannonade,  were  afliamed  of  having  deferted  their  bre. 
thrcn,  and  haftily  arming  themfelves,  forced  thepoft  which  the  French  had  eftablifhed  at  Bitumen,  and  to* 
wards  the  end  of  the  day  approaching  Stantz,  law  the  conflagration,  which  (bowed  the  fatal  event  of  the 
aftion.  Tbey  devoted  themfelves  to  revenge  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  and  after  exterminating  above 
600  of  their  enemies,  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 

This  was  the  laft  conflia  of  expiring  liberty  in  Switzerland ;  had  the  united  Swift  aded  with  equal 
foin't,  the  country  would  yet  have  been  free. 

The  fall  of  Underwald,  by  an  eye-witnefs,  Mallet,  *ol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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Iffuing  from  the  dark  Toreft,  we  defcended  for  a  little  way,  and  unanimoufly  broke 
info  an  exclamation  of  furprife  and  delight,  as  we  fuddeniy  looked  down  upon  a  pi&u- 
refque  plain  of  an  oval  fhape  beautifully  wooded,  watered  by  feveral  lively  dreams,  en- 
closed within  a  circle,  of  gentle  hills,  and  terminated  by  a  majeitic  amphitheatre  of 
"  cloud-capt  alps ;"  toward  the  extremity  of  this  plain  the  abbey,  a  large  quadrangular 
building  of  ftone,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Engelberg,  or  Mountain  of  Angels*  from 
which  the  whole  diitrift  takes  its  name.  On  alighting  from  our  horfes,  the  abbot  po- 
litely received  and  conduced  us  into  a  large  faloon,  where  foon  afterwards  dinner  was 
ferved  with  all  the  plenty  of  feudal  times,  and  all  the  comforts  of  the  prefent  age.  The 
company  at  table  confided  of  the  abbot,  five  or  fix  henedi&ines,  ourfelves,  and  our 
fervants,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  fat  down  to  the  fame  hofpitable 
board  with  their  matters.  This  intermixture  of  fociety,  the  politenefs  of  the  worthy 
abbot,  and  the  facetious  cheerfulnefs  of  one  among  the  fathers,  rendered  the  repaft  as 
agreeable  as  it  was  uncommon.  After  dinner  we  vifited  -the  library,  which  contains 
about  ten  thoufand  volumes j  and,  among  many  rare  editions,  above  two  hundred 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  I  noticed  a  much  larger  colleftion  of  modern  hifto- 
rical  and  mifcellaneous  works  than  are  ufually  found  within  the  walls  of  a  monaftery, 
which  does  honour  to  the  tafte  of  the  abbot,  and  proves  him  a  warm  friend  to  polite 
literature.    - 

The  weather  being  fine  and  clear  I  ftrayed  about  the  environs,  admiring  the  fcattered 
hamlets,  the  beautiful  tufts  of  wood,  and  the  lively  dreams  which  murmur  through  the 
plain  :  of  thefe,  one  called  the  Melt-bach,  which  I  obferved  iffuing  copiouOy  from  the 
ground,  begins  to  flow  on  the  firft  melting  of  the  fnow  in  the  month  of  May,  and  ceafes 
towards  the  end  of  September,  and  the  Griefen-bach,  that  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Blake,  runs  only  from  mid-day  to  the  fetting  fun.  Several  other  torrents,  that  pour 
down  from  the  neighbouring  glaciers,  and  numerous  fprings  that  burft  from  tbe  ground 
near  the  abbey,  help  to  fuppty  the  Aa,  which  rufhes  from  the  Suren  Alps,  and,  fwelled 
with  thefe  tributary  waters,  haftens  to  throw  itfelf  into  the  lake  of  Lucent.  The  am- 
phitheatre of  cloud-capt  mountains  is  formed  by  the  Melkleberg,  the  Arniberg,  the 
Blakeberg,  the  Spitze-ftock,  the  Suren  Alps  with  their  brown  peaks  boldly  rifing  from 
the  bofom  of  the  fhow,  the  Engelberg  towering  in  naked  majefty,  and,  the  mod  elevated 
and  moil  beautiful  in  the  whole  chain,  Mount  Titlis,  fupporting  on  its  top  an  immenfe 
glacier. 

About  feven  in  the  afternoon  we  fat  down  to  fupper j  in  the  midft  of  the  repaft  we 
were  fuddeniy  (truck  with  an  awful  thunder-dorm,  which,  though  it  could  not  be  called 
the  mufic  of  the  fpheres,  or  fuch  as,  according  to  the  legends  of  the  abbey,  was  per- 
formed on  the  top  of  the  Engelberg,  by  a  choir  of  angels,  at  the  confecration  of  the  con* 
v  vent ;  yet  produced  a  moft  fublime  effeft,  when  re- echoed  by  the  furrounding  mountains. 

The  abbot,  chofen  by  a  majority  of  fixteen  benediftines,  who  compofe  the  chapter, 
is  fovereign  lord  over  the  land  of  Engelberg,  a  trad  of  country  about  fixty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  under  the  protection  of  Lucern,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden. 
The  fmall  plain  in  which  the  abbey  is  fituated  is  the  only  habitable  part  of  this  diitrift, 
and  contains  fifteen  hundred  fouls ;  the  remaining  portion,  being  entirely  mountainous* 
affords  in  fummer  a  retreat  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  abbot,  to  whom  we  were 
indebted  for  fo  polite  a  reception,  is  Leodigar  Saltzman,  a  native  of  Lucern,  who,  fince 
his  elevation  to  bis  prefent  dignity,  has  been  a  kind  and  indulgent  matter :  finding  many 
of  his  fubje&s  extremely  poor  and  indolent,  he  has  excited  them  toinduftry  j  and  in 
order  to  aflift  them  during  the  winter  months,  when  agriculture  is  fufpended,  employs 
them  in  winding  fiik,  which  he  imports  from  Italy*    He  pofleffes  very  confiderable 
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power,  which  renders  him  nearly  abfolute :  in  all  criminal  cafes  he  arrefts  aftd  impri-* 
fons ;  appoints  the  perfon  who  examines ;  can  order,  if  he  thinks  it  necefiary,  the  in* 
fli&ion  of  torture,  and  can  pardon  or  mitigate  the  fentence  given  by  the  tribunal  of  the 
country,  called  landfgericbt.  In  civil  caufes  his  influence  is  very^onfiderabfe ;  he  ap- 
points, from  twelve  candidates  fele&ed  by  the  people,  the  feven  judges,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  thalamman  and  Jiathalter^  form  the  landfgericbt \  which  decides  in  the 
fir  ft  refort :  he  can  alfo  difplace  them  if  he  pleafes,  and  abfolutely  nominates  all  the 
judges  of  the  geifllichen-gericbt^  or  ecclefiaflical  court,  which  receives  appeals  from  the 
decifions  of  the  former  tribunal.  His  power  is  reftri&ed  in  the  following  inftances.  If 
he  is  engaged  in  a  law-fuit  with  an  individual,  the  award  of  the  country  tribunal  is  final, 
and  if  with  the  whole  community,  the  queftion  is  decided  by  the  four  cantons  of  Lucern^ 
Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden. 

His  revenues  amdunt  to  about  5000I.,  and  are  derived  partly  from  tithes  of  certain 
eftates  in  the  free  bailliages  of  Switzerland,  and  from  a  few  feudal  rights,  but  princi- 
pally from  the  exportation  of  cheefe.  Befide  thofe  which  are  made  on  the  paftures 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  he  purchafes  others  from  the  peafants  of  his  little  territory /and 
difpofes  of  the  whole  on  his  own  account.  About  eighteen  hundred  cows,  including 
the- cattle  of  the  convent,  are  poffeffed  by  the  natives  of  Engelherg,  and  annually  fupply 
milk  for  about  10,000  cheefes,  each  weighing  from  a  5  to  50  pounds,  and  felling,  on 
an  average,  for  1 5  florins,  or  1 1.  5s.  per  hundred  weight :  aUd  it  may  be  calculated 
that  the  abbot  circulates  annually  to  the  value  of  4000I.  This  revenue,  however,  can* 
not  be  confidered  as  his  own  private  property;  for  he  pays  the  current  expeaces  of  the 
abbey  *. 

Several 

*  On  the  1  ft  of  April  1798  the  refpe&able  abbot  reGgned  his  foverefgnty,4n  a  letter  to  Mengaud,  the 
Trench  refident  in  Switzerland. 

"  Citizen  Minifter, — We  fulfil  a  duty  highly-  agreeable  to  us,  in  forwarding  to  you  the  enclpfed  aft,  in 
which  we  voluntarily  re-eftablifti  the  people  of  the  valley  of  Engelberg  in  their  fovereign  rites.  We  flatter 
ourfelves  that  you  will  acknowledge  in  this  conduit  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  and  onr  extreme  eagernef* 
to  render  ouifelves  worthy  of  the  friend/hip  of  the  French  republic.  We  hope,  Citizen  Minifter,  that  you 
will  make  our  fentiments  known  to  the  Directory  of  the  Oreat  Nation,  and  recommend  us  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  its  efteem  and  kindnefs.     Health  and  refpect ! 

(Signed)  Lhodegarius  Abbot,  and 

Maurice  Mullbr  Prior/' 

Mengand  returned  this  infnlting  anfwer,  which  announced  the  diffolution  of  their  community : 

"  I  have  read  with  pleafure  your  letter  of  the  1  ft  of  April,  in-  which  you  announce  the  re-teftablifhmeht 
of  the  people  of  the  valley  of  Engelberg  in  their  fovereign  rights.  I  commend  this  natural  reftitution  of  ' 
antiquated  ufurpations,  eternally  contrary  to  thofe  imprescriptible  rights  of  nature,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  men  are  indiscriminately  called.  This  acknowledgment  on  your  part  of  a  fscred  and  unalienable 
principle,  is  without  doubt  of  great  value ;  and  under  this  point  of  view,  citizen  monks,  you  are  commen- 
dable ;  but  be  ftill  more  fo.  Do  not  wait  till  philofophy  expels  you  from  the  afyluna  of  indolence  and  in* 
utility.  Quit  the  livery  of  fuperftition,  return  to  fociety,  and  difplay  virtues  fufficient  to  bury  in  oblivion 
thofe  years  which  have  been  confecrated  to  monadic  nullity."     Momteur,  %tb  FhreaL 

The  ref peccable  abbot  of  Engelberg  died  of  chagrin,  foon  after  he  received  the  infulting'  letter  of  Wrcn> 
gaud.  The  unfeeling  conduit  of  the  French  agent,  and  the  virtues  of  the  venerable  abbot,  are  defcribed  in, 
a  recent  publication ;  and  the  truth  of  the  account  rauil  forcibly  ftrike  the  reader,  as  the  author  cannot  be 
fufpe&ed  of  partiality  to  the  ariftocracy  and  clergy  of  Switzerland. 

"  With  infinite  concern  I  read  that  part  of  the  letter  which  fpeaks  of  the  death  of  the  abbot  of  Engel- 
berg.    It  feema  this  venerable  prieft  did  not  long  furvive  the  violent  attack  of  the  commiflary  Men-* 
gaud.     *     •     •  * 

"  The  image  of  the  venerable  abbot  for  ever  fills  my  imagination.  His  letter  to  the  French  commiflary 
was  fo  unlike  the  mefiage  of  a  fovereign  prince,  of  a  neutral  and  independent  power,  that  it  was  framed  to 
have  flattered  the  vanity,  and  fattened  the  violence,  of  the  mod  intrepid  revolutionift.  Alas !  he  had  beea 
no  enemy  to  the'  French  revolution  1 — he  loved  mankind  too  well  to  condemn  an  experiment  in  its  favour: 
to  promote  general  happintfs  was  the  fole  purpofe  of  bis  life,  and,  while  the  abbot  of  Engelberg  exifted, 
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Several  wgffe&ual  expeditions  have  beea  made  towards  attaining  the  fumxnjt  of 
Mount  Tklis,  the  mod  elevafed  mountain  in  thefe  parts,  and  perhaps-  fcarcely  inferior 
io  the  SchrecKhorn  and  Jungfrauhorn  ;  it  was  for  a  long  time  confidered  as  inaccef- 
fible :  but,  as  tradition  reported,  that  in  the  year  1739  three  men  had  afcended,  Frey- 
grabend,  a  native  of  Engelberg,  and  phyfician  to  the  abbot,  a  few  days  after  my  depar- 
ture from  the  convent,  fucceeded  in  a  fimilar  attempt.  The  following  account  of  this 
•expedition  is  extra&ed  from  a  Germai*  letter,  written  by  the  phyfician  himfelf  to  a 
friend  at  Lucern :  .  . 

"  Early  in  the  morning  on  the  14th  of  September,  the  weather  being  fine  and  clear, 
1  fet  out  with  eleven  companions,,  among  whom  were  Jerom  Dopier  and  Conrad  Sto- 
cher,  two  friars  of  the  convent.  About  two  in  the  morning,  after  afcending  through 
Gerlchne,  and  Unter  and  Ober-laub,  we  reached,  at  break  of  day,  the  fummit  of  the 
JLauUergrat.  litre  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  over  the  canton  of  Underwalden,  the  lake 
and  canton  of  Lucern,  the  free  bailliages,  and  the  canton  of  Zug^  Having  taken  fome 
refreshment,  and  repofed  ourfelves  a  Quarter  of  an  hour,  we  put  on  our  crampons,  and 
purfued  our  route,  eager,  like  the  giants  of  old,  to  fcale  the  fteep  fides  of  Mount  Faul- 
biatten.  We  continued  about  an  hour  along  the  piked  ridge  of  this  mountain,  totter  - 
ing  by  the  fide  of  tremendous  precipices,  and  twice  climbing  an  afceqt  almoft  perpendi- 
cular. We  could  not  obferve  any  trace  of  the  fmalled  vegetation.  Having  gained  the 
higheft  point  of  the  Faulblatten,  we  arrived  at  a  glacier,  which  being  fortunately  covered 
with  freih  Oiow,  rendered  the  ice  lefs  flippery  than  ufual. 

"  Hitherto  our  courfe  was  attended  with  fome  danger,  but  from  hence  we  afcended 
and  reached  with  little  difficulty  the  top  of  the  Titlis,  called  Nollen.  But  here  we  were 
obliged  to  crofe  a  deep  chafm,  and  to  mount  the  fides  of  the  ice,  which  were  as  per- 
pendicular as  a  wall,  by  forming  ileps  for  our  feet  with  the  iron  fpikes  of  our  poles : 
below  us  was  a  valley  of  ice  about  fixteen  miles  in  length,  defcending  rapidly  towards 
Oberhafli.  It  was  now  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  fun  was  extremely  bright. 
•Having  walked  a  few  paces,  the  profpeft  was  on  all  fides  open  and  unbounded.  This 
fublime,  yet  dreary  fcene,  though  it  furpafles  all  defcription,  made  an  impreffion  on  my. 
1  mind  which  I  (hall  never  forget. 

"  Here  the  painter  and  poet  would  find  ample  and  endlefs  employment,  if  the  colours 
of  the  painter  and  the  conceptions  of  the  poet  could  refift  the  effe&s  of  the  extreme 
cold.  The  firft  objects  which  caught  our  attention,  were  the  Alps  of  the  Vailais,  Bern, 
and  Savoy,  with  their  glaciers  and  vallies  of  ice ;  a  majeftic  and  tremendous  fcene. 
Among  numerous  mountains  which  rofe  before  us,  Mont-Blanc,  though  at  fome  dif- 
tance,  reared  its  head  above  the  reft ;  near  us  towered  the  Schreckhorn,  Wetterhorn, 
and  Jungfrauhorn,  but  lefs  elevated  in  appearance  than  the  point  on  which  we  flood. 
Below  us  we  obferved  a  valley  of  ice  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  fuch  im- 
menfe  length,  that  one  extremity  feemed  to  join  Mont-Blanc,  and  the  other  to  be  clofed 


there  was  at  leaft  one  fovcreigo  prince  who  lived  only  for  his  people ;  who  for  them  had  corrected  the  fru- 
gality of  nature ;  who  had  formed  a  paradife  on  the  icy  confines  of  the  world  ;  who  had  excluded  the  moral 
winter  of  the  foul,  and,  while  the  temp  eft  raged  without,  had  opened  a  fpring  of  happinefs  in  every  heart  ; 
•  «  »  *  #  — wno  had  not  only  fcattered  bleffings  in  profufion,  but  made  his  people  participator* 
ffi  his  power."     •     *   * 

"  The  gentle  fpirit  of  the  good  old  abbot  was  not  proof  againft  fuch  a  rude  compound  of  ignorance  nod 


inhumanity,  tie  appeared  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  longand  virtuous  old  age, but  has  funk  prematurely 
to  the  tomb  !  The  remembrance  of  his  virtues  will  be  for  ever  embalmed  in  my  heart ;  he  fleeps  fecure  from 
farther -infult  1  but  his  convent  becomes  the  prey  of  revolutionary  inqui&tan."—Sitkiesoftkc  State  of  Maimers 
and  Opinion*  in  the  Frenib  public  at  the  C/ofi  of  the  'Eighteenth  Century. 
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by  the  Titlis.  To  the  eaft,  the  Rothftock,  the  Plangen,  and  the  mountains  of  Uri, 
neither  fo  wild  nor  fo  elevated  as  thofe  to  the  fouth ;  and  towards  the  north-weft,  the 
eye  repofed  itfelf  over  the  lefs  dreary  and  more  cultivated  parts  of  Switzerland,  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Alface  and  Suabia.  Immediately  below  us  we  rfoticed  the  abbey,  and 
heard  the  found  of  feveral  mortars,  which  the  abbot  ordered  to  be  fired  as  a  fignal  that 
we  were  alfo  feen  :  by  means  of  a  fmall  telefcope  I  obferved  the  fire  and  fmoke,  and 
five  minutes  elapfed  before  the  found  reached  us,  not  in  a  ftraight  dire&ion,  but  re- 
echoed between  the  furroun ding  rocks.  We  had  propofed  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  to  let 
off  fome  hand-grenades,  but  the  cold  prevented  us  from  ftriking  fire.  Not  being  able 
to  fupport  its  extremity  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  although  the  fun  (hone 
very  bright,  and  we  kept  ourfelves  in  continual  motion,  we  placed  a  black  flag  on  the 
higheft  point. 

"  We  were  as  fortunate  in  defcending  as  in  mounting.  We  came  to  the  Unter* 
Titlis  at  half  pad  eleven  j  to  the  Laubergrat  at  one,  where  we  again  took  fome  refrefli- 
ment,  and  having  let  off  our  grenades,  reached  the  abbey  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  We 
felt  no  permanent  inconvenience  from  this  expedition ;  our  faces  were  only  fwelled,  and 
our  fkins  peeled,  from  the  refle&ion  of  the  fun,  and  for  fome  hours  after  my  return  to* 
Engelberg,  I  loft  my  fight  and  my  hearing,  both  which  however  I  foon  recovered.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Titlis  is  the  higheft  mountain  in  Switzerland,  excepting  Mont-Blanc,  to> 
which  it  is  not  much  inferior/' 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  this  expedition  was  only  a  mere  efibrtof  curiofity,  and  that 
the  ingenious  phyfician  carried  with  him  neither  thermometer  nor  barometer-  His 
affertion  that  the  Titlis  is  higher  than  any  mountain  in  Switzerland,  will,  for  this  reafoft,, 
and  without  farther  proofs,  admit  of  much  doubt ;  its  elevation,  though  very  confix 
derable,  mud  be  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Mont-Blanc,  as  will  appear  by  considering 
that  the  expedition  from  the  plain  of  Engelberg  to  the  top  of  Titlis  was  performed  in 
eight  hours ;  whereas  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Balma  employed  fifteen  in  attaining  the 
fummit  of  Mont- Blanc  $  and  the  place  from  which  they  took  their  departure  is  probably 
much  higher  above  the  level  of  the  Tea  than  the  valley  of  Engelberg* 

Travellers,  in  going  from  Engelberg  to  Altdorf,  ufually  return1  to  Stantz  or 
Buochs,  embark  on  the  lake  of  Lucern,  and  proceed  the  reft  of  the  way  by  water ;  but 
as  I  had  already  vifited  thofe  places,  I  preferred  following  the  route  acrofs  the  mountains* 
The  morning  being  obfcure  and  rainy,  we  were  detained  till  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
weather  clearing  up  I  fet  out,  in  company  with  Meffrs.  Balthazar  and  Meyer,  of  Lucern.. 
PalTing  through  the  plain  of  Engelberg,  we  admired  on  our  left  a  fine  waterfall}  which 
precipitates  itlelf  from  Mount  Engel,  and  in  about  a  league  arrived  at  a  cottage  belong- 
ing to  the  abbey,  where  we  found  two  peafants  employed  in  making  cheefe,  and  re- 
galed ourfelves  with  fome  excellent  *  cream.     From  this  point  we  mounted  gently  by 
the  fide  of  the  Aa,  leaving  on  the  right  the  high  Suren  Alps,  whofe  pointed  tops  occa- 
sionally burft  fbrth  amid  the  clouds  and  vapours ;  about  a  mile  from  the  cottage  we 
quitted  the  abbot's  horfes,  walked  up  a  gradual  afcent,  pafled  a  fuperb  cataraft  of  the 
Aa,  and  reached  a  chapel  noted  in  thefe  parts  for  a  fmall  bell,  which,  accprding  to  tra- 
dition, was  the  gift  of  a  French  traveller.     Near  this  chapel  we  obferved  a  hut,  which  • 
is  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  from  whence  the  afcent  was  deeper,  but  not  difficult  ?  we  croffed 
many  drifts  of  fnow,  and  were  incommoded  by  a  keen  wind  and  frequent  fhowers  of 
fleet,  hail,  and  rain.    At  length,  in  about  four  hours  after  our  departure  from  the  ab- 
bey, we  reached  a  crofs  planted  on  the  higheft  point ;  from  this  elevation  we  fhoulcL 
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have  enjoyed  a  mod  fuperb  view,  greatly  admired  by  travellers,  on  one  fide  towards 
Uri  and  the  chain  of  the  St.  Got  hard,  and  on  the  other  towards  Engelberg,  and  the 
lake  of  Lucerne  had  not  the  weather  totally  obfcured  the  profped.  From  this  point 
the  Titlis  is  much  extolled  for  its  beautiful  and  majeftic  appearance. 

From  hence  we  defcended  the  Enkeberg  into  a  mod  barren  region,  amid  a  harveft  of 
pointed  rocks,  and  over  numerous  drifts  of  fnow,  and  fallen  fragments  of  ftone,  inter- 
mixed with  fmall  patches  of  ruffe t  herbage,  which  contributed  to  increafe  the  drearinefs 
of  the  fcene.  Our  defcent  continued  above  an  hour  and  an  half,  along  a  bare  flippery 
rock  of  flate,  or  in  the  bed  of  torrents,  or  over  large  rnafles  of  ice  and  fnow,  when  we  - 
obferved  feveral  huts  fcattered  in  a  fmall  plain.  From  their  firft  appearance  we  con- 
cluded that  we  fhould  prefently  reach  them,  but  the  precipices  were  fo  deep,  the  paths 
fo  rugged,  and  the  diftance  fo  much  greater  than  we  at  fir II  imagined,  that  it  employed 
us  above  an  hour  and  an  half. 

The  little  valley,  in  which  thefe  huts  are  fituated,  is  called  Wald-nacht  Alp>  contains 
a  fmall  quantity  of  underwood,  and  feeds  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  cows,  befide  a  few 
iheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  The  peafants  employed  in  tending  the  cattle  and  making 
cheefe,  ufually  arrive  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  remain  about  a  hundred  days.  The 
owner  of  the  hut  in  which  we  dried  our  clothes,  makes  every  day  during  that  period 
two  cbeefes  of  twenty-five  pounds  each,  from  the  milk  of  eighteen  cows. 

Having  taken  fome  refreshment,  and  recovered  our  fatigue,  we  continued  along  the 
valley  through  fome  groves  of  poplars  and  firs,  and  at  its  f urtheft  extremity  came  to  a 
fingle  cottage  feated  on  an  eminence,  the  firft  houfe  on  this  fide  which  is  habitable  in 
winter.  A  Httle  further  we  had  a  profped  of  the  town  and  environs  of  Altdorf ;  the 
fertile  vale  of  Schackeren,  which,  though  a  very  fteepafcent,  yet  from  this  elevation 
feemed  a  level  plain  ;  the  lake  of  Uri,  which  looked  like  a  fmall  rivulet ;  and  the  diftant 
mountains  reaching  beyond  the  St.  Gothard.  The  defcent,  through  rich  fields  and 
paftures,  was  extremely  fteep  and  tedious,  as  the  grafs  was  rendered  flippery  by  the 
rain,  and  we  did  not  arrive  at  Altdorf  till  feven  in  the  evening,  wet  and  exceedingly 
fatigued,  but  much  pleafed  with  our  expedition.  This  paflage  from  Engelberg  to  Alt- 
dorf is  eftimated  at  feven  leagues.  A  chajfeur  may  perform  it  in  four  hours ;  a  traveller 
accuftomed  to  mountains,  in  fix ;  and  a  perfon  unufed  to  fuch  fatigue,  will  require  eight 
or  ten  hours. 


XXVII.— Valley  of  Schoellenen.—3*vifs  Bridge.— Valley  of  Urferen.— Valley 
and  Mountain  of  St.  Gothard* — Sources  of  the  Tejino  and  Reufs. 
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St.  Gothardy  Aug.  9* 

SWITZERLAND  is  a  mod  delightful  country,  and  merits  the  particular  obferva- 
tion  of  the  traveller,  as  well  for  the  diverfity  of  the  governments,  as  for  the  wonderful 
beauties  of  nature ;  but  the  impofitions  of  the  innkeepers,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
horfes  *,  are  inevitable  taxes  for  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  its  delights.    Thefe  little  in- 

•  I  would  recommend  to  all  travellers  who  traverfe  the  canton  of  Uri  in  order  to  vifit  the  Alps,  cither 
to  hire  horfes  at  Lucern,  or  to  befpeak  them  again  ft  their  arrival  at  Altdorf.  If  we  fortunately  had  not 
taken  the  latter  precaution,  we  mould  have  found  no  lefs  difficulty  in  procuring  horfes  in  1 785  than  in  1 776; 
notwithstanding  all  ihe  good  offices  of  our  landlord  at  the  Black  Lion,  who*  knowing  that  I  was  the  au- 
thor of  Letters  on  Switzerland,  was  extremely  anxious  to  wipe  away  certain  afperfions  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  letter,  feem  to  glance  at  his  native  town.  The  two  Mr.  Cliffords,  whom  we  met  at  Engel. 
berg,  and  who,  to  our  great  fatisfs&ion,  accompanied  us  in  our  tour  as  far  as  Geneva,  were  obliged  to  pur- 
fue  their  journey  on  foot,  not  being  able  to  procure  mere  than  one  horfe,  which  was  appropriated  to  their 
baggage. 

.7  conveniences* 
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conveniences,  however,  fhould  be  borne  with  patience  and  good  humour ;  nor  will  I 
trouble  you  with  any  fplenetic  complaints  of  thofe  unpleafant  circumftances  which  muft 
&xur  to  all  travellers. 

Quitting  Altdorf,  we  paffed  at  firfl  through  a  fertile  plain  of  pafture,  in  which  the  in- 
v  habitants  were  employed  in  mowing  the  fecond  crop  of  hay,  and  in  about  nine  miles 

began  afcending.  The  road  winds  continually  along  the  fteep  fides  of  thfe  mountains, 
and  the  Reufs  fometimes  appeared  feveral  hundred  yards  below  us ;  here  rufhing  a 
confiderable  way  through  a  foreft  of  pines,  there  falling  in  cafcades,  and  lofing  itfelf  in 
the  valley.  We  croffed  it  feveral  times,  over  bridges  of  a  fingle  arch,  and  beheld  it 
tumbling  under  our  feet,  in  channels  which  it  had  forced  through  the  folid  rock ;  in- 
numerable torrents  roaring  down  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  which  were  fometimes 
bare,  fometimes  finely  wooded,  with  here  and  there  fome  fantaftic  trees  clothing  the 
fides  of  the  precipice,  and  half  obfcuring  the  river.  The  darknefs  and  folitude  of  the 
forefts,  the  occasional  livelinefs  and  variety  of  the  verdure,  immenfe  fragments  of  rock 
blended  with  enormous  mafles  of  ice ;  crags  of  an  aftonifhing  height  pited  upon  one 
another,  and  (hutting  in  the  vale ;— fuch  are  the  fublime  and  magnificent  fcenas  with 
which  this  romantic  country  abounds. 

Near  Wafen  is  the  valley  of  Meyen ;  the  torrent  that  dafhes  through  it,  and  falls 
into  the  Reufs,  forms  a  fepps  of  grand  catara&s,  which  the  traveller  may  enjoy  by  ven- 
turing to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, s  and  fupporting  himfelf  againft  an  impending  pine 
that  overlooks  the  gulf. 

We  fet  out  this  morning  early  from  Wafen,  a  fmall  village  where  we  paffed  the  night; 
and  continued  advancing  for  fome. way  up  a  rugged  afcent,  through  the  fame  wild  and 
beautiful  trad  of  country  which  I  have  juft  attempted  to  defcribe.  We  could  fcarcely 
walk  a  hundred  yards  without  croffing  feveral  torrents,  that  rolled  with  violence  from 
the  tops  of  the  mountains.  This  being  one  of  the  great  pafles  into  Italy,  we  met  many 
pack-horfes  laden  with  merchandize ;  and  as  the  road  in  particular  parts  is  very  narrow, 
it  required  fome  dexterity  in  the  horfes  to  pafs  one  another  without  joftling.  Thefe 
roads,  impending  over  precipices,  cannot  fail  of  infpiring  terror  to  travellers,  who  are 
unaccuftomed  to  them  ;  more  particularly  as  the  mules  and  horfes  do  not  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the  track,  but  continue  crofling  from  the  fi'de  of  the  mountain  towards  th$ 
edge  of  an  abyfs,  then  turn  aflant  abruptly ;  thus  forming,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf, 
a  conftant  zig-zag. 

Thus  far  the  country  appeared  to  be  tolerably  *vell  peopled  ;  we  paffed  through  fe« 
veral  villages  fituated  towards  the  bottom  and  lefs  narrow  part  of  the  valley ;  the  fides 
of  the  mountains  were  occafionally  ftrewed  with  cottages,  covered  with  forefts,  or  en* 
riched  with  paftures.  Still  continuing  to  afcend,  the  fcenery  beyond  Wafen  fuddenly 
changing,  became  more  wild  and  defert  }  there  were  no  traces  of  trees,  except  here  and 
there  a  ftubbed  pine ;  the  rocks  were  bare,  craggy,  and  impending j  not  the  lead  fign 
of  any  habitation,  and  fcarcely  a  blade  of  graft  to  be  feen.  We  then  came  to  a  bridge 
thrown  acrofs  a  deep  chafm  over  the  Reufs,  which  formed  a  confiderable  cataraft  down 
f  the  fhagged  fides  of  the  mountain,  and  over  immenfe  fragments  of  rock  which  it  has 

undermined  in  its  courfe.    This  bridge  is  called  Teufets-bruck,  or  the  Devil's  Bridge* 
(  As  we  flood  upon  the  bridge  contemplating  the  fall  and  liffening  to  the  roar  of  the  ca- 

taract, we  were  covered  with  a  fpray,  which  the  river  threw  up  to  a  confiderable  height. 
Thefe  are  fublime  fcenes  of  horror,  of  which  thofe  who  have  not  been  fpeltators  can 
form  no  perfeft  idea :  they  defy  the  reprefentations  of  painting  or  poetry  *•  .  N 

*  Many  travellers  have  bee*  difappoioted  on  the JSrfl  view  of  the  Devil's  bridge.    It  ought  therefore  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  bridge  itfelf,  though  of  difficult  execution,  it  a  trifling  obje£fc,  aad  not  fo  ftupendous 
vol.  v.  5  c  •      •  11 
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-  Not  Far  from  this  defolate  landfcape  the  road  led  us  into  the  Urner4ocby  a  fubter- 
raneous  paffage  cut  through  a  rock  of  granite  *,  which  opened  at  the  oppofite  entrance 
into  the  ferene  and  cultivated  valley  of  Urferen :  the  otyje&s  that  prefented  themfelves 
were  a  village  backed  by  a  high  mountain,  and  a  wood  of  pines ;  peafants  at  work  in  the 
fields,  cattle  feeding  in  the  meadows,  and  the  river,  which  was  lately  all  foam  and  agita- 
tion, now  flowed  filentiy  and  fmoothly  ;  while  the  fun,  which  had  been  hidden  from 
us  in  the  deep  abyfs,  (hone  in  its  full  fplendor.  In  general,  there  is  a  regular  gradation 
from  extreme  wildnefs  to  high  cultivation ;  but  here  the  transition  was  abrupt,  and  the 
change  inftantaneous :  it  was  like  the  lifting  up  of  a  curtain,  and  had  all  the  eflfed  of 
enchantment. 

In  this  valley  are  four  villages,  Urferen,  Hopital,  Realp,  and  Zundorf;  forming  a 
fmall  republic  under  the  proteftion  of  Uri.  The  territory  of  this  little  commonwealth 
is  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  and  contains  thirteen  hundred  fouls. 
The  people  elect,  in  their  general  affembly,  their  Talamman  or  chief,  as  alfo  fome  other 
magiitrates;  and  there  is  a  permanent  council  of  fifteen  members,  who  aflemble  in  each 
of  the  different  diftri&s.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  great  privileges,  but  are  not  absolutely 
independent :  for,  in  civil  caufes,  an  appeal  lies  from  their  courts  of  juflice  to  Alt- 
dorf,  and  in  criminal  proceedings,  two  depuiies  from  the  government  of  Uri  are  pre-, 
fent  at  the  trial,  and  deliver  to  the  judges  of  the  valley  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of 
Altdorf. 

Notwithflanding  the  confiderable  elevation  of  this  valley,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  air 
even  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  it  produces  excellent  pafture.  The  only  wood  therein 
is  the  fmall  plantation  of  pines  above  the.  village  of  Urferen,  which  is  preferved  with 
uncommon  care  and  reverence,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  underwood  and  flubbed  willows, 
that  feather  the  banks  of  the  Reufs*  In  the  adjacent  country  there  are  feveral  mines  of 
cryftal,  of  which,  a  confiderable  quantity  is  exported.  The  language  of  the  natives  is  a 
kind  of  provincial  German,  but  almoft  every  perfon  fpeaks  Italian. 


is  many  others  in  Switzerland  ;  and  that  it  is  the  wild  and  majeftic  fcenery  that  aflonimes  and  exalts  the 
beholder.  This  bridge  was  deilroycd  by  the  French  in  1 799,  and  the  torrent  was  jpafled  by  Mar  (Hal  Suwa- 
rof  and  the  Ruffians,  when  he  made  his  famous  retreat. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  dtfpleafed  to  contemplate  Suwarof's  p&ure  of  thie  fubiime  fcenery,  in  hit 
difpatch  to  the  Emperor  of  Rufiia,  dated  Feldkirch,  O&.  3,  O.  S. 

■>  '•  Our  army'left  the  frontiers  of  Italy  regretted  by  all  the  inhabitants,  but  with  the  glory  of  having  libe- 
rated that  country,  and  traverfed  a  chain  of  dreadful  mountains.  Here  St.  Got  hard,  the  coloflW  of  moun- 
tains, furrounded  by  clouds  impregnated  with  thunder,  prcfents  itfrlf  to  our  view  ;  there  the  Vogelberg, 
timing,  as  it  were,  to  eclipfe  the  former  in  terrific  grandeur !  All  danger*,  all  obftacles  are  furmounted  } 
-and,  am  id  ft  the  combat  of  eleocats,  the  enemy  cannot  withftand  the  brave  army  which  fudd;  nly  appears  on 
this  new  theatre  \  every  where  they  are  driven  back.  Your  Imperial  Majc  fly's  troops  pene:  rated  the  dark 
mountain  cavern  of  Urferen.  and  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  "bridge  which  joins  two  moimtains,  and 
juftly  bears  the. name  of  Devil's  bridge  Though  the  enemy  deltroyed  it,  the  progrefs  of  the  victorious 
troops  was  not  impeded  ;  beards  were  tied  together  with  thcofiicers  fcarfs,  and  along  that  bridge  they 
threw  themfelves  from  the  higheft  precipices  into  tremendous  abyflcs,  ft  11  tn  with  the  enemy,  and  defeated 
them  wherever  they  could  reach  them.  It  now  remained  for  our  troops  to  climb  Mount  Winter,  the  furn- 
mit  of  which  is  covered  with  cverlafting  fnow,  and  whofe  naked  rocks  furpafs  every  other  in  fteepnef?. 
Almoft  buried  in  mud,  they  were  obliged  to  afcend  through  cataracts  rolling  down  with  dreadful  impctuo- 
ffty,  hurling  with  itrefiftible  force  huge  fragments  of  rock,  and  mafles  of  fnow  and  clay,  by  which  numbers 
of  men  and  horfes  were  impelled  down  the  gaping  caverns,  where  fome  found  their  graves,  and  others  efcaped 
with  the  greateft  difficulty.  It  is  beyond  the  powers  of  language  to  paint  this  awful  fpectaclc  of  nature  in 
all  its  horrors  " 

*  This  paffage  was  hollowed  in  1 7679  by  Peter  Moretini,  a  native  of  Val-Maggia,  at  the  expence  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  Urferen.  It  is  nine  feet  in  breadth,  ten  in  height,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  iu  length. 
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-  The  valley  of  Urferen  is  a  fmall  plain  furrounded  by  high  mountains,  covered  with- 
pa  (lure  terminating  in  barren  rocks,  in  many  parts  capped*  with  fnow.  Near  the 
middle  of  this  beautiful  plain  we  turned  to  the  left,  and  entered  the  valley  of  St.  Got  hard, 
.filled  with  the  ruins  of  broken  mountains ;  the  Reufs,  a  mod  rapid  and  vehement  tor- 
rent, burfting  through  it ;  on  each  fide  immenfe  fhattered  blocks  of  granite,  of  a  beauti- 
ful greyifh  colouf  (and  of*  which  the  fummits  of  thefe  Alps  are  compofed,)  confufedly 
piled  together,  * 

The  valley  of  St,  Gothard,  though  not  fo  wild  as  that  of  Schoellenen,  is  yet  exceed-. 
iogly  dreary.  It  does  not  contain  a  fmgle  flied,  or  produce  a  fingle  tree ;  and  the 
fides  of  the  mountains  are  barely  fprinkled  with  fhort  herbage.  The  extremity  is  clofed 
by  the  ftill  ruder  and  naked  rocks  of  the  Feudo,  fupporting  in  its  hollow  vaft  mafl'es  of 
fnow,  while  the  fuperb  glacier  of  the  Locendro  towers  above  the  adjacent  heights.  It  is 
about  two  leagues  from  Urferen  to  this  place ;  but  the  road,  confidering  the  rugged nefs 
of  the  rocks  and  the  fteepnefs  of  the  afcent,  is  not  incommodious  ;  it  is  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  broad,  and  almoft  as  well  paved  as  the  ftreets  of  London. 

We  are  now  lodged  at  a  houfe  inhabited  by  two  Italian  friars  from  the  convent  of 
Capuchins  at  Milan,  who  receive  all  ft  rangers  that  pafs  through  thefe  inhofpitable  re* 
gions.*  One  of  the  friars  is  abfent,  fo  that  I  am  in  poffeflion  of  Iris  bed-chamber :  it  is 
a  fnug  little  room,  where  a  man  may  fleep  very  well  without  being  an  anchorite,  and 
which,  after  the  fatigues  of  our  journey,  I  enjoy  with  a  fatisfadion  much  too  fenfible 
to  envy  the  luxury  of  a  palace.  Our  hoft  has  juft  fupplied  us  with  a  dinner,  confiding 
of  delicious  trout,  with  which  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Locendro  abounds,  eggs  and 
xpilk,  together  with  excellent  butter  and  cheefe  j  both  made  in  this  dreary  fpot. 

Upon  our  arrival  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  a  good  fire ;  (he  weather  being  fo  exceed- 
ingly cold,  that  I,  who  was  only  clad  in  a  thin  pamlet  coat,  entered  the  houfe  half  frozen. 
It  is  fingular  to  find,  at  the  di.fian.ee  of  only  a  day's  journey,  fuch  a  difference  in  the  cli- 
mate :  the  air  is  abfolutely  in  a  freezing  uate  j  and  I  juft  now  paffed  by  a  boy  at  work, 
who  was  blowing  his  fingers  to  warm  them.  If  the  cold  is  fo  piercing  in  the  midft  of 
fummer,  how  intolerable  mud  it  prove  in  December  I  The  fnow  begins  to  fall  the 
•  latter  end  of  September  j  and  the  lakes  about  this  fpot  are  frozen  during  eight  months 
in  the  year.  -  • 

„  I  am  juft  returned  from  vifiting  the  fources  of  the  Tefino  and  the  Reufs,  which  rife 
within  a  fhort  diftance  of  each  other.  The  Tefino  has  three  principal  fources  in  the! 
chain  of  the  St.  Gothard.  The  firft  is  a.  fpring  near  the  foot  of  the  Profa,  entirely  covered 
with  frozen  fnow,  or,  when  that  is  melted,  with-  fallen  fragments  of  rock,  through 
which  it  trickles  in  numerous  currents,  that  unite  and  help  to  form  a  fmall  lake ;  from 
this  piece  of  water  it  communicates  with  two  other  lakes,  and  iflues  in  a  more  confider- 
^ble  torrent. 

The  lake  of  La  Sella,  in  another  part  of  the  eaftern  chain*  fupplies  the  fecond 
fcurce ;  the  third  is  furnifhed  by  the  fnows  of  Mount  Feudo.  Thefe  three  fources 
uniting  with  another  branch,  th^t  flows  from  the  Furcathrough  the  valley  of  Bedreto, 
form  one  great  torrent,  which  takes  its  courfe  towards  the  fouth,  enters  the  lake  of  Lo- 
carno, and,  traverfing  part  of  the  Milanefe,  fells  into  the  Po. 

The  lource  of  the  Reufs  is  the  lake  of  Locendro,"  an  oblong  piece  of  water  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  ftretching  between  the  mountains  of  Petin^  and  Locendro, 
and  almoft  entirely  fupplied  by  the  immenfe  glaciers  which  crown  the  fummit  of  the 
Locendro,  The  ftream  HTging  from  this  lake  ruflies  down  the  valley ^of  St.  Gothard^ 
and,  joining  in  the  vale  of  Urferen  the  two  branches  which  come  faun  th#  Fjirtt  on  qj# 

S  c  2  fide, 
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fide,  and  from  the  Grifon  mountains  on  the  other,  flows  towards  the  north  into  the  lake 
of  Lucern,  and  from  thence  throws  itfelf  into  the  Aan 

Within  a  day's  journey  is  the  fource  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Grifons,  and  about  the  dif~ 
tance  of  three  leagues,  that  of  the  Rhone  in  the  Furca,  which  mountain  we  /hall  pafs  to* 
morrow.  We  are  (till  furrounded  by  high  rugged  rocks,  and  inacceflible  glaciers,  fo 
that  our  view  is  much  confined j  though  I  walked  above  a  league  towards  Italy,  in 
hopes  of  enjoying  an  extenfive  profpeQ:  over  that  delightful  country,  yet  I  could  obferve 
nothing  but  rocks,  precipices,  and  torrents, 

I  am  at  this  inftant  near  *  feven  thoufand  feet  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the 
fea :  no  inconfiderable  height,  mod  certainly.  Neverthelefs,  if  I  give  credit  to  thofe 
who  aflert,  that  this  mountain  is  the  loftieft  point  in  Europe,  I  fhould  raife  myfelf  in  idea 
above  twice  as  high ;  but  I  have  reafon  to  think,  that  this  opinion  is  founded  upon  falfe 
calculations.  Mikeli,  who  meafured  the  principal  moniifains  of  Switzerland,  but  who 
is  very  inaccurate  in  his  calculations,  confiders  the  St.  Gothard  as  the  higheft ;  and  he 
eftimates  its  elevation  above  fhe  fea  at  17,600  feet.  But,  fo  far  from  being  of  that 
height,  it  is  by  tio  means  the  higheft  ground  of  Switzerland ;  and  there  is  probably  not 
one  mountain  either  in  Europe,  Afia,  or  Africa  of  that  altitude.  According  to  General 
PfifFer,  the  fummit  of  the  St.  Gothard  rifes  above  the  fea  9,075  feet ;  an  elevation  con- 
fiderably  lefs  than  that  of  JEtna  and  Teneriff,  and  ftill  more  inferior  to  feveral  moun- 
tains in  the  great  chain  of  Alps,  to  which  we  are  bending  oqr  courfe. 

■>  •  « 

Auguji  1785. 

On  my  entrance  into  the  little  plain  in  which  the  friar's  houfe  is  fituated,  although 
the  air  was  exceedingly  keen,  I  did  not  experience  that  piercing  cold  which  I  felt  in, 
1776 ;  but  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  fun  (hone  unclouded.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
houfe  the  friar  was  faying  mafs  to  an  audience  of  about  twenty  perfons,  many  of  whom 
come  from  the  neighbouring  Alps,  where  they  are  tending  cattle,  to  divine  fervice  on 
Sundays  and  feftivals.  At  the  conclufion  of  mafs,  the  friar,  whofe  name  is  Francis, 
immediately  recolle&ed,  and  received  me  with  great  fatisfa&ion.  He  is  well  known  to 
all  travellers  that  pafs  this  way,  having  already  inhabited  this  dreary  fpot  above  twenty 
years.  Since  my  lad  expedition,  he  has  confiderably  enlarged  his  houfe,  and  rendered 
it  extremely  commodious.  It  contains  at  prefent,  be  fides  feveral  fitting-rooms,  kitchens, 
and  an  apartment  for  the  family,  nine  fmall  but  neat  bedchambers  appropriated  to 
travellers.  The  expence  of  this  addition  has  already  amounted*  to  £300,  part  of  which 
he  colle&ed  in  various  diftrids  of  Switzerland ;  an  equal  fum  is  required  to  dis- 
charge the  prefent  debts,  and  to  make  the  further  neceflary  improvements,  which  he 
hopes  to  procure  by  another  colle&ion. 

Friar  Francis  obligingly  accompanied  me  about  the  environs,  and  favoured  me  with 
the  following  particulars,  in  addition  to  my  former  account :  The  chain  of  mountains 
which  immediately  furrounds  this  place  takes  the  general  appellation  of  St.  Gothard, 
and  its  particular  parts  are  called  by  different  names j  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
Salla,  Profa,  and  Surecha,  to  the  eaft  ;  the  Feudo,  the  Petina,  and  the  Locendro,  to  the 
weft  j  to  the  north,  the  Urfino ;  and  to  the  fouth,  the  ridge  of  naked  and  piked  rocks 
of  the  Val-Maggia.  '  Of  thefe  the  Feudo  is  the  molt  elevated  :  its  higheft  point  rifes 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  plain  in  which  ftands  the  friar's  houfe,  and  requires 

•  •• 

*  According  to  M.  dc  StyiTurc,  the  fpot  upon  which  the  houfe  of  the  Capuchin,  friars  10  built,  it  1,061 
French  toifes  above  the  fea*   '      -  *  *        , 
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three  hours  to  reach  it.     There  are  fix  paftures  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  on  which 
are  fed  two  hundred  cows,  a  hundred  and  fifty  goats,  and  thirty  horfes. 

On  examining  at  mid-day  Reaumur's  thermometer,  placed  in  the  fhade  in  a  northern 
afpeft,  I  was  much  furprifed  to  find  that  the  mercury  flood  at  6^  above  freezing  point, 
or  46  of  Fahrenheit,  although  the  northern  wind  was  exceedingly  keen,  and,  if  I 
had  judged  from  my  own  feelings,  I  fhould  have  concluded  that  the  air  was  in  a  freez- 
ing ftate. 

About  four  years  ago  the  Eledor  of  Bavaria  fent  to  the  friar  feveral  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, and  other  meteorological  inflruments,  which  enabled  him  to  note  the  vari- 
ations of  the  atmofphere,  and  to  form  a  feries  of  tfbfervations.  In  the  mod  extreme 
cold  he  ever  experienced  in  thefe  parts,  the  mercury  in  Reamur's  thermometer  fell  to 
1 9  degrees  below  freezing  point,  or^—  1  o  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  1784,  Greateft  heat  on  the  13th  of  September*  it  flood  at  13,  or  di-J- of  Fahren* 
heit.     Greateft  cold  at — 17,  or  8^  of  Fahrenheit. 

M.  de  Luc's  barometer  never  rofe  higher  than  •  M*    3'    \* 

or  fell  lower  than  -  -  -  20      9     9 

It  appeared  from  obfervations  made  in  1784,  that  the  average  ftate  of  the  thermo 
meter  and  barometer  was  as  follows : 

•  #  • 

Thermometer.  Barometer. 

Nine  in  the  J        ^  Reamui;         8  of  Fahwnhejt        m  ^      ,    ^ 

morning,  J  '  .  * 

Midday     — o  —       or  3a  — •  »  -  £i     9,     $ 

t 

In  the  fame  year  it  fnowed  during  fome  part  of  118  days ;  ramed  78 ;  cloudy  293  $ 
tempeft,  with  hail,  1 2  j  thunder  and  lightning  22  j  rainbow  4.  Halos  round  the  fun  3» 
and  round  the  moon  3.     Serene  days  87. 

LETTER  XXVffl.— Pafage  and  Glacier  of  the  Furea.— Source  of  the  Rhone. 

Munjter  in  the  Vallais,  Aug.  1 1,  1776^ 

I  ARRIVED  here  late  yefterday  evening,  and  fo  fatigued  that  I  was  incapable  of 
writing,  but  I  am  this  morning  refrefhed  with  a  comfortable  ffeep>  and  in  fpirits  to  con- 
tinue my  journal.  I  took  leave  of  our  hoft  at  St.  Gothard,  and  walked  alone,  for  about 
two  leagues,  down  the  valley.  I  frequently  quit  my  party,  and  either  go  on  before,  or 
loiter  behind,  that  I  may  enjoy  uninterrupted,  and  with  a  fort  of  melancholy  pleafure* 
thefe  fublime  exhibitions  of  Nature  in  her  moft  awful  and  tremendous  forms.  I  entered 
the  valley  of  Urferen  at  Hopital,  and  was  again  ftruck  with  theftrong  contrail  between 
that  cultivated  vale  and  the  defolate  country  I  had  juft  quitted*  At  the  fame  time  I  en~ 
joyed  a  moft  fublime  view  of  the  high  chain  that  enclofes  the  vale  of  Urferen,  and  par- 
ticularly noticed  the  towering^  rocks  which  ftand  in  the  country  of  the  Crifons,  one  of 
them  fupporting  on  its  rugged  top  a  glacier,  from  which  the  Rhine  takes  its  rife*.  We  • 
paffed  through  the  fmall  village  of  Zundorf,  and  (lopped  at  Realp,  to.  procure  fome  re- 
frefhment,  and  bait  our  horfes.  From  thence  we  fooa  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  Urferen ;  where  we  began  afcending  a  path  fo  narrow,  fleep,  and  rugged*  that 
I  fufpe&ed  we  had  miffed  our  way,  as  it  feemed  almoft  impracticable  for  horfes  >  upon 
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their  arrival  however  I  mounted,  being  faiigued  with  my  walk  from  St.  Gothard  to 
Reahv  It  was  a  fingle  path,  up  a  fteep  mountain,  where  a  horfe,  with  fome  dexterity, 
could  juft  put  one  leg  before  the  other:  this  path  fometimes  lay  upon  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  very  craggy  and1  ftony ;  wherei  tf  toy*  feed  teat;  happened  to  flfpmbie,  we 
mult  both  inevitably  have  perifhed.  But  as  I  knew  fcfe  was'  no  more  indhrtjB  than  my- 
felf  to  roll  down  the  precipice,  I  flung  the  bridle  upon  his  mane,  and  entrufted  myfelf 
to  his  dire&ion.  .  Nor  had  I  any  reafon  to  repent  of  my  confidence ;  for,  in  the  bad 
and  dangerous  parts,  he  never  once  tripped  ;  where  it  was  fmoother  and  fafer,  indeed, 
Jie  knew  he  had  a  licence  to  be  more  carelefs.  , « . ; 

We  came  at  length  to  a  torrent,  through  which  we  d*oVe*our  horfes  win^fome  dyfi* 
culty,and  croffed  it  by  means  of  a  plank  ;  a  little  farther  we  arrived  at  another,"  Jleeper  and 
more  violent,  over  which  there  was  no  bridge,  nor  the  lead  appearance  of  atiy  track  on 
the  other  fide ;  it  was  a  confiderable  diftance  from  any  habitation,  and  our  guide  unac- 
quainted with  the  road.  After  fome  obfervation  we  difcovered  that  the  mountain  had 
lately  fallen  down,  and  overwhelmed  the  path,  leaving  only  a  very  faint  narrow  track 
on  the  fide  of  the  precipice,  along  which  my  companions  fcrambled  upon  their  hands 
and  knees.  While  I  was  crofling  the  torrent  on  horfeback,  1  heard  a  fcream,  and, 
turning  round,  faw  one  of  our  fervants  feized  with  a  panic  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  vehemently  exclaiming,  that  he  could  neither  get  forwards  or  back* 
wards.  Neverthelefs,  with  fome  affiflance,  he  pa(Ted  over,  declaring,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  would  take  care  never  to  put  himfelf  again  in  a  fimilar  (ituation.  We  now  re- 
gained  a  kind  of  path,  but  fo  extremely  fteep  that  we  prudently  difmounted,  and  fuffered 
.the  horfes  to  make  their  own  way*  With  much  difficulty,  and,  after  crofting  feveral 
large  drifts  of  ice  and  fnow,  the  torrents  at  the  fame  time  rumbling  under  our  feet,  we 
.reached,  by  a  very  fteep  afceat,  the  fummit  of  the  Furca.  A  number  of  rugged  and 
forked  rocks  piled  one  above  another  have  occafioned,  it  is  faid,  this  chain  to  be  called 
the  Furca*  The  country  immediately  around  was  as  dreary  and  defoiate  as  the  valley 
of  Schoellenen ;  alt  vegetation  feemed  to  have  ceafed ;  lower  down,  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  herbage  and  fweet-fcented  flowers  ;  near  us,  but  higher  on  the  left; 
between  the  Blaueberg  and  the  Lungnetz,  lay  a  large  body  of  ice,  from  which  iflued  a 
torrent  %  probably  one  of  the  firft  fources  of  the  Rhone.  In  a  word,  the  majeftic  ob- 
jects that  prefented  themfelves  to  our  view,  formed  a  mod  aftonifhing  and  iublinie 
fcene. 

From  hence  we  defcended  broken  rocks  and  craggy  precipices  for  a  confiderable  way. 
By  this  time  I  was To  much  fatigued,  that  I  was  glad  to  fit  down  and  take  fome  refrefh* 
ment,  confifting  of  bread,  cheefe,  and  hard  eggs,  the  only  provifton  we  could  procure 
Sit  Realp.  We  were  feated  by  a  ftream  of  clear  water  rtpling  down  the  fide  of  a  moun- 
tain fo  exceedingly  fteep,  that  our  humble  repaft  would  have  rolled  away  if  k  had  not 
fceen  fupported.  In  full  view  before  us  was  the  glacier  of  the  Furca ;  an  immenfe  valley 
of  ice,  extending  at  leaft  three  miles  in  length  and  near  a  mile  in  breadth,  between  the 
XSletchetberg  and  the  Sitzberg,  rocks  more  dragged,  if  poflible,  than  any  of  theneigh- 
Txmring  mountains :  it  ftretcbes  from  their  feet,  fills  up  the  intervening  chaftn,  and 
reaches  almoft  to  their  fummits.  The  rays  of  the  fun  caufed  it  to  gliften  like  chryftal, 
while  the  blue  tints  refle&ed  on  the  furface  appeared  inexpreflibly  beautiful.  The  ice 
feemed  to  break  in  feveral  parts,  as  we  heard  fome  loud  and  deep  cracks  j  the  torrent 

*  I  wtf#  informed  by  a  friar  of  Realp,  who  travels  much  hi  theft- par**,  that  this  torrents  which  in  turbid 
in  fummer,  is  in  winter  as  trauf parent  afrthe  cleareft  fpring  ;  and  that  when  the  accumulation  of  the  fnow 
.prevents  it  from  flowing  under  the  glacier  of  the  Furca,  it  then  forms  a  lake,  runs  over  the  ice,  and  ruflics 
to  the  Valiais  with  the  waters  it  receives  in  its  courfe. 
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t>f  the  Rhone  at  the  fame  rime  roaring  beneath.  That  river  is  chiefly  formed  by  this 
glacier:  the  fmall  torrent,  which  burfts  from  the  body  of  ice  between  the  Blaueberg 
and  the  Lungnetz,  being  joined  by  feveral  ftreams,  lofes  itfelf  under  the  vaft  arch  of  ice 
that  forms  the  bottom  of  the  glacier,  iflues  confiderably  augmented,  and  is  the  great 
and  principal  fource  from  whence  the  Khone  takes  its  rife.  The  range  of  mountains 
on  which  we  were  fitting  was  pverfpread  with  underwood  and  herbage,  and  fome  cattle 
were  feeding  along  the  heights  :  a  fine  contraft  to  the  fterility  of  the  oppofite  chain, 
which  appeared  for  fome  extent  nothing  but  bare  rpck,  except  where  it  was  covered 
with  ice  and  frozen  fnow. 

Having  finifhed  our  banquet,  and  repofed  ourfelves  for  a  (hort  time,  in  contemplation 
of  the  fcene,  we  defcended  to  the  bottom  of  the  glacier,  where  we  admired  the  Rhone 
breaking  forth  with  violence  from  the  bed  of  ice^  near  the  huge  fragments  of  a  fallen 
rock.  We  now  followed  the  courie  of  that  river,  and  proceeded  down  a  mountain  fo 
fteep,  that  feveral  parts  of  the  road  winding  along  its  fides  were  frequently  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  ftenery  of  the  valley,  which  we  now  entered,  was  of  the  fame  nature 
as  that  of  Schoellenen  ;  the  Rhone  foaming  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  falling  in  a  con- 
tinual cataraft  at  the  foot  of  irregular  and  immeafurable  Alps.  We  travelled  through 
this  valley  above  two  leagues,  perpetually  afcending  or  defcending  the  rugged  fides  of 
rocks ;  one  moment  clofe  to  the  river,  and  the  next  fome  hundred  yards  above  it* 
At  firft,  the  rocks  were  either  bare,  or  ftudded  with  a  few  ftraggling  pines,  but  as  we 
advanced,  became  more  and  more  clothed  with  wood  and  verdure  ;  (till,  however,  we 
obferved  no  traces  of  any  habitation,  and  we  had  now  meafured  at  lead  fifteen  miles * 
from  the  valley  of  Urferen,  without  feeing  a  fingle  dwelling.  I  was  here  fo  ftruck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  forefts  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  pafture,  that  I  could  not  avoid  ex- 
preffing  my  aftoniftment,  on  obferving  no  appearance  of  any  habitation  in  thefe  delight- 
ful fpots.  I  had  fcarcely  mad?  the  remark,  when  four  or  five  cottages,  fituated  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Rhone  upon  a  beautiful  declivity,  announced  our  approach  to  the  Val- 
lais.  Not  long  afterwards  we  unexpectedly  came  to  an  opening,  which  commanded 
an  extenfive  view  of  that  fertile  vale,  containing  feveral  fcattered  villages.  In  this  very 
fpot,  a  peafant  of  tafte  has  built  his  cottage.  Here  we  quitted  the  rugged  track,  and  de- 
fcended into  the  Vallais. 

We  had  propofed  palling  the  night  at  Oberwald,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  but, 
upon  enquiry,  found  no  refrefhmem.  The  mailer  of  a  little  hovel,  which  was  called 
an  inn,  pointed  to  a  large  cheefe,  and  told  us  that  was  afl  his  provifion :  it  was  his  bread, 
his  fifh,  and  his  meat.  As  there  was  no  better  accommodation  at  Obergeftlen,  we 
continued  our  route  to  Munfter,  where  we  did  not  arrive  till  late ;  here  we  found  an. 
excellent  inn  for  this  country,  which  afforded  good  bread,  and  even  fome  meat  j  but, 
what  was  far  more  comfortable  to  me,  a  quiet  room  and  a  clean  bed. 

I  ?m,  &c. 

LETTER  XXIX — Mount  GrimfeL— Source  of  the  Jar.— Of  the  Chamois. 

Spital  upon  the  Grimfel,  Augujl  1 1 . 

THE  Vallaifans  are  remarkably  attached  to  their  liberty.  On  quitting. Munfter  this 
morning  we  joined  company  with  a  peafant,  with  whom  we  had  a  long  converfation. 
He  demanded  our  opinion  of  the  country  ;  and, pointing  to  the  mountains,  exclaimed, 
*'  Behold  our  walls  and  bulwarks ;  Conftantinople  is  not  fo  ftrongly  fortified/'  This 
upper  part  of  the  Vallais,  I  (hould  imagine,  is  not  much  frequented  by  travellers,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  curiofity  of  the  people,  who  all  came  out  to  gaze  upon  us j  and,  on 
.  I  a  difcovering 
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discovering  that  we  were  Englifhmen,  they  obferved  us  with  greater  attention.  But 
what  furprized  us  was,  that  the  peafant  above-mentioned  inquired  concerning  the  ilate 
of  our  war  with  the  Americans. 

After  returning  about  a  league  through  the  fame  fertile  and  well  cultivated  country 
which  we  traverfed  yefterday,  we  left  the  plain,  and  afcended  the  Grimfel ;  one  of 
thofe  Alps  which  feparate  the  Vallais  from  the  canton  of  Bern.  We  employed  four 
hours  in  climbing  a  deep  and  craggy  road  to  the  fummit,  and  fhould  have  confidered 
the  attempt  as  fcarcely  pra&icable,  had  we  not  been  encouraged  by  the  experience  of 
yederday.  We  eroded  the  feveral  (hades  of  vegetation :  in  the  valley,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  mountain,  corn  and  rich  meadows  \  then  forefts  of  larch  and  pine ;  next, 
ihort  grafs,  together  with  feveral  fpecies  of  herbs,  that  afford  exquifite  pafture  to  the  cat- 
tie ;  to  thefe  fucceeded  the  various  tribes  of  moffes  and  lichens ;  then  bare  rock  and  fnow. 
It  would  be  curious  to  condrud,  or  at  lead  to  imagine,  a  fcale  of  vegetation,  according 
to  the  idea  of  a  French  writer ;  who  afferts,  that  exceflive  cold  and  exceflive  heat  are 
equally  pernicious.  The  tops  of  thefe  mountains  are  barren,  and  produce  no  plants ; 
and  at  certain  heights  nothing  but  moffes  and  lichens  will  vegetate :  the  fame  occurs  in 
climates  where  the  heat  is  intolerable ;  as  no  other  vegetable  produ&ions  are  obferved  in 
the  burning  fands  of  Africa.  The  lichens  and  moffes  then,  which  fupport  the  cold 
better  than  other  plants,  would  form  the  fird  degree  of  a  fcale  adjuded  to  determine 
%  how  far  "vegetation  accords  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  The  fame  families 
of  plants,  as  they  bear  alfo  the  heat  much  better  thaii  any  other,  would  occupy  the 
lad  degree  in  the  fcale.  Thus,  according  to  this  fanciful  fcale,  the  two  extremes  touch 
each  other  furprifingly.  « 

From  the  top  of  the  Grimfel  we  defcended  about  two  miles,  and  arrived  at  a  fmall 
plain  or  hollow  in  the  midft  of  the,  mountains ;  containing  one  folitary  hovel,  from 
which  lam  now  writing  to  you.  Notwithftanding  its  wretched  appearance,  we  found 
in  this  defert  fpot  all  the  accommodations  we  could  wifh  for,  except  beds,  and  thefe  are 
the  lefs  neceffary,  after  our  found  fleep  lad  night.  Not  to  mention  excellent  cheefe, 
butter,  and  iqilk  (our  ordinary  fare),  we  obtained  fome  good  wine,  a  fmall  portion  of 
kid,  and  a  boiled  marmot  *,  which  we  have  jud  devoured ;  although  at  another  time 
we  fhould  have  revolted  at  the  very  idea.  The  landlord  is  dationed  in  this  forlorn  re- 
gion by  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  refides  in  it  about  nine  months;  he  ufually  arrives 
here  on  the  firft  of  March,  and  retires  in  the  beginning  of  December.  When  he  quits 
the  place,  he  leaves  a  certain  quantity  of  cheefe,  hard  bread,  falted  provifion,  and  fuel, 
in  cafe  any  unfortunate  wanderer  fhould  happen  to  come  this  way  in  winter ;  and  we, 
obferved  long  poles  fixed  on  both  fides  of  the  track  at  fmall  didances  from  each  other, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  path  to  travellers,  who  may  chance  to  pafs  this  mountain 
after  the  fnow  has  begun  to  fall.  The  road  is  feldom  open  for  horfes  before  the  firft 
of  June.  Near  the  houfe,  upon  the  top  of  a  fmall  rock,  our  hod  has  contrived  a  kind 
of  little  garden,  by  bringing  fome  earth  from  the  neighbouring  paftures:  this  fmall 
piece  of  ground  fupplies  him  tolerably  well  with  turnips  and  cabbages ;  although,  on 
account  ot  the  height  of  the  circumjacent  mountains,  ft  does  not  long  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  the  fun. 

•/'Numerous  herds  of  goats  are  kept,  during  the  fummer  months,  upon  thefe  moun- 
tains :  they  are  let  x>ut  every  morning  to  feed,  and  return  every  evening  before  fun-fet, 
to  be  milked  and  houfed.    It  was  a  pleafing  fight  to  obferve  them  marching  homeward 

*  Sec  an  account  of  the  marmot,  in  Letter  Lex. 
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in  the  fame  herd,  and  following  each  other  down  the  broken  precipices,  and  along  the 
rugged  lides  of  the  rocks^ 

This  hovel,  befides  the  ftorehoufes  for  cheefe,  contains  only  a  fmall  kitchen,  a  bed- 
chamber appropriated  to  the  family,  and  a  room,  in  which  we  are  now  fitting*  We 
occupy  nearly  one  fide :  the  other  is  taken  up  by  our  fervants,  the  landlord  and  his 
wife  and  half  a  dozen  honed  labourers :  the  latter  are  partaking  of  their  homely  fup- 
per,  with  all  the  relifh  of  well-earned  hunger,  and  are  enjoying  a  fhort  refpite  from  their 
toil, y  with  that  noHy  mirth  which  charaderifes  this  clafs  of  people. 

he  fources  of  the  Aar  are  in  thefe  mountains.    Near  our  hovel  are  three  lakes  that 

pply  that  river,  which  rolls  down  in  an  impetuous  torrent  from  the  neighbouring  gla- 
ciers//While  dinner  was  preparing,  we  walked  by  the  fide  of  the  Aar,  fearching  for 
cryftals,  which  are  very  common  in  thefe  parts:  we  found  pieces  of  divers  colours, 
white,  black,  yellow,  and  green.  Thefe  mountains  certainly  abound  alfo  in  rich  veins 
of  gold,  and  other  metals ;  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold-duft  being  found  in  the  bed: 
x)f  the  Aar  *,  and  in  the  various  torrents.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  fatal  to  the 
interefts  of  Switzerland  nor  more  repugnant  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  than  to  have 
thefe  mines  of  gold  or  filver  traced  and  opened.  A  fudden  overflow  of  riches  would 
effe&ually  change  and  corrupt  their  manners :  it  is  an  inconteftable  truth,  that  the  real 
power  of  a  country,  not  ambitious  of  conqueft,  is  derived  lefs  from  the  wealth  than  from 
the  induftry  of  its  fubje&s ;  the  happinefs  of  a  people,  as  well  as  of  an  individual,  con* 
fiftipg  in  contentment. 

^^what  a  chaos  of  mountains  are  here  heaped  upon  one  another !  a  dreary,  defolate 
but  fublime  appearance :  it  looks  like  the  ruins  and  wreck  of  a  world^ 

OntbeGrimfel,jfug.ag9iy$6. 

You  will  recoiled*  that,  in  1776 t,  I  defcribed  the  paffage  of  the  Furca  as  extremely 
difficult  and  attended  with  fome  dangejr.  But  that  was  my  firft  eflay  over  the  lefs  fre- 
quented alps.  How  different  are  our  fenfations  at  different  intervals !  To-day,  on 
meafuring  the  fame  ground,  though  I  did  not  find  the  road  zsfmooth  as  a  bowling-green, 
I  yet  never  once  difmounted,  but  rode  with  my  Letters  on  Switzerland  in  my  hand  oc- 
<afionally  making  notes  and  obfervations ;  it  muft,  however,  be  confeffed,  that  in  many 
parts,  where  a  faint  path  along  the  crags  and  impending  precipices  was  fcarcely  obvious, 
my  fituation  was  not  very  favourable  for  accurate  compofition. 

From  the  top  of  the  Furca,  inftead  of  immediately  defcendmg  and  purfuing  the  fame 
road  which  I  followed  in  1776,  we  fent  our  horfes  forwards,  and  afcended  the  Galleberg 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  of  the  Furca :  from' thence  we  looked  down  upon  the 
Vallais  and  the  Rhone  flowing  through  it,  as  upon  a  fmall  field  watered  by  a  rill ;  above 
and  around,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  we  obferved  humberlefs  pointed  alps, 
and  particularly  that  (Fupendous  chain  called  the  Aar~Gletchers,  which  comprizes,  among 
many  others,  the  Finfter-aar-horn,  the  Wetter-horn,  the  Jung-frau-horn,.  and  the 
Schreck-horn. 

The  upper  part  of  this  glacier  of  the  Furca  is  far  more  beautiful  than  the  lower  ex- 
tremity ;  the  fnow  is  of  a  more  virgin  white ;  the  pyramids  of  ice  more  bqjd,  and  the 
blue  tints  more  lively  and  animated.  Having  enjoyed*  in  different  dire&ons,  this-  icy 
fcene,  we  defcended  near  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  .and  refreshed  ourfelves  with,  feme 
water  from  two  tranfparent  fprings  called  Augbftweitcbt-brunnen,  that  burft.  from  the 

*  It  hit  been  fuggcfted  to  roe,  that  no  goM-duft  is  found  iti  tfc  Jtftr,  until  it  hat  wjeiv^d  the.  Rcichen.^ 
bach.  •  ....  .     .         /  '  .    , 

f  See  the  preceding  Letter.  t 
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fides  of  the  rock,  at  a  final!  diftance  from  each  other.     We  theft  went  down  a  very 
deep  defcent,  till  we  joined  the  track  which  I  purfued  in  1776.     I  recollected  with  a 
pleating  fatisfadion,  the  torrent  near  which  we  took  on  that  occafion  our  humble  repaft, 
and  came  to  the  Rhone  about  half  a  mile  below  the  fpot  where  it  burfts  in  two  dreams*, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  glacier.     In  order  to*  have  a  nearer  view,  we  croffed  the  two 
ftreanw,  which,  though  fcarcely  three  feet  in  depthr  ruflied  with  fuch  violence,  as  aU 
mod  to  overturn  the  guide  who  conveyed  me  on  bts  (boulders.     Having  admired  the 
arch  of  ice,  and  paid  our  obeifance  to  the  majeftic  habitation  of  the  River-God,  we* 
walked  at  the  foot  of  the  Statzberg,  and  noticed  feveral  lively  fprings  iffumg  from  the 
ground,  which  the  inhabitants  call  cold~vQaterr,  and  a  little  further  three  warm  fources  #: 
Thefe  fources,  uniting  with  feveral  cold  fprings,  fall  within  a  few  paces  of  their  rife,  into 
the  great  torment  that  flows  from  the  glacier,  and  are  ufually  confidered  as  the  true  fources 
of  the  Rhone.   That  honour  is  appropriated  to-thefe  little  rills,  betauie,  being  of  an  equal* 
tempera-  ture  in  all  feafons  of  the  year,  they  do  not  owe  their  origin,  like  the  cold  water sr 
to  the  melted  fnow  and  ice,  and  are  as  abundant  in  winter  as  in  fummer.     It  appears* 
however,  extremely  mc6nfiftent  to  dignify  thefe  little  dreams  with  the  exclufive  title 
of  the  fources  of  the  Rhone;  for  that  river  undoubtedly  owes  its  origin  and  greatnefs 
to  the  perpetual  and:  mexhauflible  fupplies  from  the  furrounding  glaciers. 
*    We  had  now  employed  above  nine  hours  in  this  expedition,  and  fhould  have  conti- 
nued much  longer  amid  thefe  majeftic  fcenes,  had  not  the  declining  fun  reminded  us 
of  approaching  night.     Being  (till  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  any  habitation,  wo 
continued  our  rbute,  and  began  afcending  the  Grimfel,  near  the  warm  fources.    The 
track,  though  extremely  fteep,  and  almoft  perpendicular,  was  not  dangerous,  becaufo 
the  rocks  were  thickly  covered  with  fmall  fhrubs,  herbage,  and  mofles. 

After  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  tedious  affent,  we  attained  the  fummit  of  the  Grimfel*  - 
and  defcending  a  rugged  ridge  o£  granite  focks,  looked  dowa  upoaa  lake,  froiruwhich 

•  I  atn  indebted  to  Saufiure-fer  correcting  *  trifling  error  in  a  former  edition  of  tKis  work,  in  whicft^I 
pbferved  that  the  mercury  in  Reaumur's  thermometer  ftood  at  zo  above  freezing  point,  or  55  of  Fahren- 
heit :  but  that  ingenious  natural! (I,  on  plunging  the  thermometer  into  one  of  thefe  fources  found  the  mercury 
itand  at  14!  or  64 •  J  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  experiments  which  SauxTure  made  in  aitalyfing  the  waters,  (hall  be  inferted  in  his  own  words : 

u  La  hauteur  de  ciUe  fource  eft,  d'apres  mes  obfervations  4n  baromctre,.de  900  tafes  au-dcfliis  de  Is 
Mlditerrannee.  Or,  il  eft  (i  extraordinary  de  trouver  une.  fource  chaude  a  une  tell  elevation,  et  de  latrou* 
Ver  au>milieu  des  glaces,  qu'il  etoit  intlreffant  dorecherchcr  fa  nature,  et  devoir  ficttte- recherche  ne  don* 
neroit  point  dedication  for  la  caufe  de  fa  chaleur. 

«'  J)ans  ce  defTein,  j'y  portai,  en  ifS'z,  quelques  rea&ifs,  avec  de.  pet  it  9  verres,  que  je  lavai  dans  1'eai* 
tncme  de  ta  fource,  et  j'en  fis  Fepreuve  fur  leB  lieux.  La  folution  de  foude  ne  la  trouble  en  aucune  maniere, 
Bon  plus  que  1'actdc  do  fucre.  phenomene  hien  rare,  et  qui  prouve  que  ces  eaux  ne  contieunent  aucun  fel  aV 
bafe  terreufe.  Mais  la  folution  de  terre  pefante  dans  1'acidc  man'n,  ou  le  muriate  de  baryte,  la  trouble  un 
peu  ;  ce  qui  indique  la  prefence  de  Pacide  vitrioltque  ;  ct  comme  d'un  autre  c6te,  cette  eau  ne  change  nul- 
lement  feseouleurs  vegetates,  ct  qu'amfi  Pacide  ns  pa  roiflbit  point  ctre  lib  re,  il  eft  vraifcmblable  quMl  yeft 
com  bin  6  avec  un  alkali,  et  qu'atufi  e'eft  du.fel  de  glauber  ou»de  fulfate  de  foude  que  ces  eaux  contieunent. 


plutAt  ton*  la  formtfdc  vnpeur,  que  difibus  pa  rune  terre,  poifque  l'acide  citreux  libce  n*y  occafionne  ni  pre*-. 
oipite,  ni  changement  de  couleur.  » 

•'  £n  ta  favourant  a  vec  attention,  j'y  reconnua  un  goat  legerement  fulfureux,  et  anon  domeftique,  qui. 
n'&oit  point  preveno,  le  reconnut  egalement.     II  eft  done  vraifcmblable,  que  cette  cau,  vraiment  ther- 
male,  don,  comme  let  autre*,  fa  chaleur  a  quclqu'afn&s  de  pyrites  qui  fc  rechau&nt  en  fe  decora  pof an  r 
InMemeoi  dfcs  le  fein  des  montagnes.     Les  tremblemcnts  de*tenc,  fi  frequents  dans  le  canton  d'Uri,  fur 
jcrfraotiefta  daquel  cc»  fturcct  foot  fituccs,  rendent  plus  probable  encor.  Tcxilience  decc  foyer.1.' 

$auffurt%VvfQgtx  dans  Us  d/fet,  torn.  Hip,  483,  4*4. 
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fifties  a  ftream  that  falls  into  the' Rhone.  A  little  further  we  paffed  feveral  fmall  rflls 
and  dark  lakes  which  fupply  the  Aar ;  in  lefs  than  an  hour  entered  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  Vallais,  and  reached  the  place  of  our  deftination,  the  fame  hovel  on  the  Grim* 
fel,  where  I  paffed  the  night  on  my  forme*  expedition.  We  arrived  there  about  eight 
in  the  evening,  after  a  journey  which  employed  us  more  than  twelve  hours.  I  was  much 
{truck  with  the  view  of  the  lake  near  the  Inn :  it  is  of  a  dark  appearance,  and  ks  name 
is  as  melancholy  as  ks  afpeft :  it  is  called  the  *c  Lake  of  the  Dead"  hecaufe  the  dead 
bodies  of  thofe  who  perifli  in  traverfing  thefe  unhofpitable  regions,  are  ufually  thrown 

into  it*.  '.  4 

No  fituation  can  exceed  the  folitary  horror  of  the  fcenery  on  the  top  of  the  Grimfel* 
hs  appearance  refembled  the  infide  of  a  mine,  and  feemed  as  if  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
;had  been  violently  rent  afunder $  reminding  me  of  that  fubliihe  defcription  in  the ^Eneis, 

when  the  infide  of  Cacus's  cave  is  inftantaneoufly  laid  open  by  the  arm  of  Hercules. 

> 

Atfpetu$%  et  Caci  detcBa  apparutt  ingens 

Regia,  et  umbrofe  pcnitus  pattiere  cavern*. 

Nan  fiats  acji  qua  penitut  vi  terra  dtkifunt 

Inferno*  refcret fedei ,  efregna  rechtdat 

Pml&daf  Vus  invifa  t  fupcrq ;  unmans  barathrum  ." 

£eruatnrf  trcpidcntqut  immtffo  famine  manes  f. 

On  entering  the  hovel  I  immediately  recognized  the  fame  landlord,  wjho  was  ftatfoned 
♦tere  in  1776,^0  whom,  at  that  time,  I  never  expe&ed  to  owe  a  fecond  reception  in  fo 
forlorn  a  fpot.  While  fupper  was  preparing,  a  peafant  and  our  guide,  forgetful  of  , 
-His  great  fatigue,  fuddenly  ftarted  itp  at  the  found  of  their  favourite  air,  the  KtHz  des 
vacbesy  played  upon  a  rebec  by  a  fhepherd,  and  danced  feveral  aUemandes,  perfe&ly  in 
time,  and  not  without  grace}  a  pifttrrefque  group  of  fpe&ators  looking  on  and  ap- 
plauding. 

Auguft$o. 

This  morning  we  made  a  fhort  excursion  to  the  fource  of  the  Aar,  which  takes  its  rife 
in  neighbouring  glaciers.  In  lefs  than  half  an  hour  we  entered  a  fmall  plain,  fldrted 
by  high  mountains,  and  entirely  clofed  by  a  rugged  chain  of  alps,  over  which  tower  the 
Finfter-Aar  and  Lauter-Aar-horns,  and  at  whofe  feet  ftretches  a  glacier  fo  entirely  co-  / 
yered  with  earth  and  ftones,  as  to  bear,  ata  fmall  di (lance,  the  appearance  of  a  fand- 
hill.  From  this  glacier  iffdes  a  "  torrent  roaring  hud"  of  troubled  waters,  which  is  the 
fcource  of  the  Lower  Air,  and  joins,  in  a  few  hundred  paces,  another  ftream  called 
the  Upper  Aar,  that  falls  from  the  Zinkeberg;  the  anion  of  thefe  torrents  forms  the 
Aar,  which  ruihes  with  great  impetuofity  over  enormocs  fragments  of  rock.  At  pre 
fent  it  runs  in  a  narrow  channel;  but  at  the  firft  melting  of  the  fnow  in  fpring,  overflows 
the  whole  fpace  between  the  mountains^  and  becomes  a  temporary  fake* 

*  Sauffure,  vql.  iv.  p.  461.^ 
f  Dryden's  Virgil,  Book  viu. 

,    The  court  of  Cacus'ftandt  rtvealM  to  light ; 

The  cavern  glare*  with  new-admitted  light. 

So  pent,  the  vapours  with  a  rumhliog  fyuod 

Weave  from  below,  and  rend  the  hollow  ground. 

A  founding  flaw  faceted* ;  tod  from  on  high 

The  god*  with  hate  behold  the  nrther~lky  j 

The  ghofU  repine  at  violated  night,  1     . 

And  curfe  the  invading  bin,  and  lickea  at  the  fight. 

5  x>  a  Our 
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/Our  guide  is  a  chajfeur,  who  frequently  ranges  over  this  vail  chain  of  Alps  \n  purftrit 
of  the  chamois,  an  animal  -remarkable  for  its  a&ivity  in  Tcouring  the  craggy  rocks,  and 
leaping  over  the  precipices?  He  informed  me  that  this  glacier  is  the  extremity  of  a 
valley  of  ice  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  four  in  breadth :  it  then 
divides  into  two  branches ;  one  extends  towards  the  Schreckhorn,  and  the  other  towards 
the  Vallais.  (He  expatiated  with  great  enthufiafm  on  the  profeffion  of  a  chafleur,  though 
extremely  laborious,  and  at  times  dangerous.  He  ufually  kills  from  fifteen  to  fixteen 
chamois  in  a  year :  with  the  flefli,  which  is  very  delicate,  he  helps  to  fupport  his  family, 
,and  difpofes  of  each  (kin  for  a  guinea.  He  ufes  a  rifle-barrelled  gun,  and  generally 
flioots  them  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 

The  chamois  are  very  timorous,  and- consequently  watchful  animals.  They  ufually 
go  out  in  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty ;  while  they  are  feeding,  one  of  them  ported  on  an 
adjacent  height  (lands  centinel,  and  is  relieved  at  fhort  intervals  by  another.  The  cettfinel 
looks  around  with  great  folicitude,  and  on  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  danger  alarms  the  herd 
by  a  fhrill  cry ;  inftantly  the  whole  troop  decamp,  one  following  the  other^/ 

The  chamois  feed  on  various  kinds  of  herbage,  and  particularly  on  the  Lichen  Ran- 
giferinus,  or  rein-deer  lichen,  which  is  found  in  fuch  great  quantities,  as  in  many  parts 
to  cover  the  fummits  and  fides  of  the  mountains.  In  order  to  procure  their  favourite 
food  in  winter,  they,  like  the  rein-deer,  clear  away  the  fnow  with  their  fore-feet,  fre- 
quently thawing  it  with  their  breath,  for  the  purpofe  of  loofening  it  more  eafily.  But 
when,  either  from  the  depth  or  hardnefs  of  the  fnow,  they  cannot  penetrate  to  the  li- 
chens, they  browfe  on  the  faplings  of  pine  and  fir.  In  fummer  their  bodies  are  of 
a  yellowifh  brown,  and  whitifli  under  the  throat ;  the  hair  is  fhort  and  fmooth j  jn  win- 
ter their  coat  lengthens  and  grows  dark,  fo  as  to  refemble  that  of  a  bear.  Sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  they  have  been  found  fpeckled,  or  of  variegated  colours,  and  lately  a 
chamois  entirely  white  was  (hot  upon  the  Engelberg.  It  was  in  all  other  refpe&s  fimi- 
lar  to  a  common  chamois,  aftd  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  owed  its  colour  to  age  or 
aceident. 

Linnaeus  has  clafled  the  chamois  in  the  goat  genus,  under  the  name  of  rupicapra%  or 
mountain-goat ;  his  acquaintance  with  the  antelopes  having  been  too  flender  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  genus  of  antelopes,  which  Pallas  firft  conftru&ed,  and  where  he  has  ju- 
dicioufly  placed  this  animal.  The  example  of  Pallas  has  been  followed  by  Pennant  and 
fucceeding  zoologifts.    I  am,  &c. 

4 

LETTER  XXX.— Valley  of  the  Aar.—Land  of  Hajlu—Meyringen. 

Augufl  1776. 
I  FOUND  the  cold  upon  the  Grimfel  more  piercing  than  upon  the  St.  Gothard, 
and  lad  night  it  even  deprived  me  of  fleep.  But  then  circumftances  were  very  different 
in  the  two  lodgings ;  for  on  the  St.  Gothard  I  had  a. comfortable  bed,  whereas  laft  night 
I  lay  in  the  hay-loft,  without  any  covering  :  I  declare,  my  blood  has  fcarcely  recovered 
its  circulation.     Take  notice,  this  is*  the  twelfth  of  Auguft.  '      i 

Having  quitted  our  wretched  abode  on  the  Grimfel,  we  paflfed  along  the  valley  of  the , 
Aar,  through  a  chain  of  wild,  rugged,  and  uninhabitable  Alps. 

The  road  along  this  valley,  though  much  narrower  than  that  from  Altdorf  to  the 
St.  Gothard,  is  formed  in  the  fame  manner  along  the  fteep  acclivities  and  declivities, 
.  fometimes  laid  on  arches,  and  fometimes  Carried'  over  bridges  thrown  acrofs  tremendous  . 
precipices.    It  is  paved  with  flat  pieces  of  granite,  fo  ftfiooth  and  flippery,  that  the  horfes 

7    :  would 
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would  have  perpetually  (tumbled,  had  they  not  been  rough»fhqd.  In  fome  places  this 
road  ran  along  the  bare  and  rugged  ridges ;  in  others,  down  fteps,  either  cut  in  the 
rock,  or  formed  by  large  (tones,  fo  that  for  feveral  paces  it  refembled  a  (tair-cafe.  The 
whole  furface  of  the  valley  was  thickly  (trewed  with  vaft  fragments  of  rock ;  while  thofe 
which  ftill  hung  on  the  fides  of  the  mountains  feemed  threatening  to  overwhelm  us  ; 
the  river,  during  the  whole  way,  thundering  along  in  a  continual  fall.  This  valley  ex- 
hibits the  fame  kind  of  fcenes  to  which  we  have  been  long  accuftomed  ;  except  that  the 
Aar  ruflies  with  more  impetuous  rage  even  than  the  Rhone  or  the  Reufs,  and  is  fre- 
quently fo  fwelled  with  torrents  as  to  ravage  all  the  adjacent  country :  we  faw  many 
traces  of  thefe  terrible  devaftations.  We  eroded  it  in  feveral  places,  over  ft  one  bridges 
of  a  (ingle  arch,  one  of  which  equalled,  in  the  length  of  its  fpan  and  drearinefs  of  the 
landfcape,  the  Devil's  Bridge  in  the  valley  of  Schoellenen.  About  three  leagues  from 
Spital  we  had  a  glimpfe,  through  the  trees,  of  the  Aar  falling  from  a  confiderable  height. 
In  order  to  gain  a  nearer  view,  we  climbed  along  the  fides  of  a  deep  rock,  well  covered 
with  mofs :  1  leaned  againft  a  tree  that  impended  over  the  precipice,  and  faw  the  river 
rufliing  from  the  rock,  and  fpreading  into  a  kind  of  femicircqlar  expanfion  in  its  defcent. 
It  fell  with  fury  into  a  deep  and  narrow  gulf,  and  then  loft  itfelf  in  the  midft  of  the  fo- 
reft.  The  body  of  water  was  very  confiderable,  and  its  perpendicular  fall  at  leaft  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  fcenery  was  alio  fblemnly  majeftic ;  the  grey  rocks  on  each 
fide  rifing  perpendicularly,  and  totally  bare,  except  their  tops,  which  were  fringed  with 
pines. 

This  pi&urefque  fcen$  appeared  to  realize  a  favourite  image  of  clafllc  antiquity :  afe 
I  viewed  the  Aar  pouring  its  flood  of  waters  from  a  crevice  of  the  rock,  I  figured  to 
myfelf  the  Nile  or  the  Tyber  burfting  at  once  from  the  urn  of  a  River  God. 

In  our  way  to  Meyringen,  we  traverfed  large  forefts  of  beech  and  pines,  the  Aar 
roaring  along  the  valley,  and  the  road,,  which  was  ufually  craggy  and  rugged,  incef- 
fantly  attending  and  defcending.  We  now  pafled  through  feveral  fmall  villages,  which 
afforded  a  pleafing  fight,  after  the  defolate  country  we  had  lately  quitted,  and  entered 
a  beautiful  little  valley  of  a  moft  lively  Verdure,  and  delightfully  planted.  All  was 
calmnefs  and  repofe ;  neither  rapid  river  nor  roaring  torrent  to  interrupt  the  unufual 
ftillnef8  and  tranquillity  of  the  fcene.  This  ihort  interval  of  filence  rendered  us  more 
fenfibly  affe&ed  with  the  turbulence  of  the  Aar,  and  the  loud  clamour  of  the  catara&s. 

From  this  filent  and  fequeftered  fpot,  we  defcended  to  a  larger  valley  on  the  banks ' 
of  the  Aar.  Perhaps  no  other  part  of  Switzerland  would  yield  more  delight  and  oc- 
cupation to  the  landfcape-painter  than  this  pidurefque  valley,  from  the  agreeable  and 
ever-changing  colour  of  the  rocks  which  bound  it,  their  fummits  finely  broken  into 
irregular  and  fantaftic  forms,  and  from  the  variety  and  fize  of  the  fragments  difperfed 
near  the  banks  of  the  river.  Each  fragment,  each  cottage,  each  fhed,  each  fhrub,  is  a 
pidure j  the  effeft  being  confiderably  heightened  by  the  tranfparency  of  the  air,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  back-ground. 

I  have  now  vifited  the  fources  of  three  great  rivers  in  Switzerland,  and  traced  their 
impetuous  progrefs  through  a  trad  of  country,  in  which  nature  has  exhibited  the  grand* 
eft  and  mpft  auguft  of  her  works.  But  it  is  impoflible  adequately  to  defcribe  thefe  ma- 
jeftic and  aftonifliing  fcenes !  In  description  they  muft  all  appear  nearly  the  fame ;  yet, 
in  fad,  every  river,  catarad,  rock,  mountain,  precipice,  are  refpedively  diftinguifhed  by 
an  infinite  diverfity  of  modifications,  and  by  all  the  poffible  forms  of  beauty,  magnifi- 
cence, fuhlimity,  or  horror.  But  thefe  discriminating  variations,  though  too  vifibly 
marked  to  efcape  even  the  leaft  observing  eye,  elude  reprefentation,  and  defy  the ' 
(trongeft  powers  of  the  pen  and  pencil.    In  a  word,  you  muft  not  judge  of  this  romantic 

country 
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country  from  the  faint  (ketches  I  have  attempted  to  delineate:;  they  can  no  more  con* 
vey  an  idea  of  thefe  wonderful  fcenes,  than  if  I  were  to  aim  at  defcribing  the  pi&ures  of 
Claude  and  Salvator,  by  informing  yoto  that  they  are  compofed  of  paint  and  canvafs. 

Meyringen,  a  large  and  neat  village,  is  the -capital  burgh  of  Hafliland,  a  diftrift  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  which  enjoys  confiderable  privileges.  The  people  are  governed  by 
their  own  magifttates,  and  only  take  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  Sovereign  Council.  All  the 
authority,  which  the  bailifs  in  the  other  parts  of  this  canton  enjoy,  is  pofleffed  in  a  great 
meafure  by  the  Landamman,  who  refides  at  Meyringen.  „  He  is  always  a  native  of  Hafli- 
land, and  is  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  Council  of  Bern,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
bailif  of  Interlaken.  Mod  of  the  other  magiftrates  are  ele&ed  by  the  people,  who  af- 
femble  as  occafion  requires,  and  are  convoked  by  the  Landamman. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  ra($  of  people  ?  the  men  in  general  remarkably  ftrong  and 
well  made ;  -the  women,  tall  and  handfome.  The  women  have  an  elegant  manner  of 
wearing. their  hair,  which  is  commonly  of  a  beautiful  brown  :  it  is  parted  on  the  top  of 
the  forehead,  froni  thence  -brought  round  and  joined  to  the  locks  behind,  which  either 
hang  4 own  their  back  iij  Jong  treffes,  are  braided  with  ribband,  or  woven  round  the 
head  .in  a  fimple  plait.  ' 

.  ^Meyringen  is  fituated  near  the  Aar,  in  a  romwtic  vale,  furrounded  by  meadows  of  a 
moft  luxuriant  verdure,  and  fprinkled  wfth  cottages,  which  are  occafionally  feparated 
by  huge  intervening  ftorjtes  and  deep  channels,  the  veftiges  of  ftbrms  and  floods.  <Ciofe 
to  the  village,  the  torrent  Alp  bach  falls  from  Mount  Houfli,  in  two  perpendicular  caf* 
cpdes,  but  with  fo  much  violence.,  and  in  fo  large  a  bocjy  of  water,  as  to  caufe  frequent 
t  inundations :  indeed  the  burgh  itfelf  has  been  in  danger  of  deftruftion  by  its  repeated 
ravages ;  againft  which,  however,  it  is  now  protected  by  a  wall  of  confiderable  height 
apdiolidity.  Near  this  torrent  another  fall  of  water,  the  Dorf-bach,  glides  gently  down 
the  bare  rock ;  further  on,  the  Millebach  gliftened  as  it  defended  xhrough  a  hanging 
grove  of  pines,  .that  feather  the  fides  of  the  mountain. 

As  I  flood  on  a  platform  of  rock,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  Alpbach, 
I  Joqk&d  over  the  delightful  vale  of  IJafli,  obferved  Mount  Sheidec  riling  from  the  banks 
of,  the  Aar,  and  finking  in  one  part,  as  if  on  purpofe  to  difcover  three  tremendous  peaks 
tQwering  in  regular  gradation-:  the  one  a  nakqd  conical  rock ;  the  fecond  tapering  and 
fprinkled  with  fnow ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the  JWgheft  point  of  the  Wettcrhorn,  of 
,  a  pyramidal  form,  mantled  with  gliftening  ice.    ~ 

jFJie  foUoying  js.tfie  ordinary  price  of  provifions  throughout  the  mountainous  parts  of 

.Switzerland. 
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#  The  reader  will  rccolkft  that  this  lift  was-uken  in  1 776,  ficce  which  time  the  price  of  provifions  is  con*- 
fidcrably  augmented. 
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By  this  lid:  you  will. perceive,  that  bread  is  much  dearer  in  proportion  than  the  other 
articles,  and  the  reafon  is  obvious ;  for  thefe  mountainous  parts  abound  in  pafture,  but 
produce  little  corn.  The  peafants,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  diftri&s  of  Switzerland, 
live  chiefly  upon  milk  and  potatoes.  I  had  to-day  a  long  converfation  with  one  of  our 
guides ;  he  lives  upon  the  mountains  of  Uri;  and,  as  the  winter  Iafts  near  eight  months, 
each  family  lays  in  fufficient  provifion  for  the  whole  time.  His  own  family  confifts  of 
feven  perfons,  and  is  provided  with  the  following  (lores :  feven  che'efes,  each  weighing 
twenty-five  pounds ;  a  hundred  and  eight  pounds  of  hard  bread ;  twenty-five  bafkets  of 
potatoes,  each  weighing  about  forty  pounds ;  feven  goats,  and  three  cows,  one  of  which1 
is-  killed. ;  The  cows  and  horfes  are  fed  with  hay,  and  the  goats  with  the  boughs  of  fir, 
which,  in  a  fcarcity  of  fodder,  are  given  alfo  to  the  other  cattle.  During  this  dreary 
feafon,  the  family  are  employed  in  making  linen  and  cloth ;  for  this  purpofe  a  fmall 
part  of  the  ground  belonging,  to  each  cottage  is  generally  fown  with  flax,  which  has 
lately  been  much  cultivated,  and  with  increasing  fuccefe,  hi  the  mountainous  diftrids. 

The  houfes,  like  thofe  of  Apgenzel  and  Glarus,  are  generally  of  wood ;  and  it  was 
a  natural  observation  of  one  of  our  fervants,  in  palling  through  a  continued  chain  of 
rocks,  that  as  there  was  no  deficiency  of  (lone,  it  feemed  extraordinary  to  employ  wood 
alone  for  the  purpofes  of  building.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  thefe  wooden  houfes 
are  fooner  conftruded,  and  eafily  repaired  ;  and  being  formed  in  a  compaft  manner,, 
with  fmall  rooms,  and  low  ceilings,  are  fufficiently  warm  even  for  fo  ^old  a  climate. 
The  chief  obje&ion  arifes  from  the  danger  of  fire ;  which,  however,  is  in  fome  meafure 
obviated  by/the  method  of  building  their  cottages  detached  from  each  other.  But  this 
observation  >  does  not  hold  with  refpeft  to  feme  of  their  largeft  burghs,  which  a^e  ex- 
pofed  to  the  ravages  of  this  dreadful  calamity.    I  am,  &c. 


of  Grindelwald. 

Qrindd'Omld)  Augujt  13. 

WE  left  Meyringen  this  morning,  croffed  die  Afcr*  and  afeended  the  Sheidec  through 
»  beautiful  foreft  of  beech,  poplars,  mountain-afh,  and  pines;  About  two  mH*s  front 
Meyringen  we  difmounted  at  a  fmall  village,  and  parted  along  fome  fields,  in  order  to 
view  the  fall  of  the  Reichenbach, . which  is  defervedly  celebrated  for  its  Variety  and 
beauty :  it  has  its  fource  at  the  foot  of  the  Wetterhern,  and  rolls  in  numerous  catarads 
down  the  fteep  fides  of  Mount  Sheidec;  until  it  joins" theAar  near  Mfeyringeiw 

The  fall  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parte. 

The  firft,  which  alone  is  ufually  vifitfcd  by  travellers,  precipitates  itfelf  from?  aft  over- 
hanging rock,  is  reduced  into  fpray  and  foam,  and  in  that  ftate  falls  in  a  per pendicutar 
column,  from  an  elevation  of  at  lead  two  hundred  feet,  into  a  natural  baforv  and  is 
foon  loft  in  the  abyfs  beneath.  The  rock  itfelf  is  concave,  afcKed,  totally,  btire,'  e*c6pt« 
ing-ifsfummit,  which  is  feathered  with  fhrubs,  and  being  of  black  marble,  forms  a 
finking  contraft  with  the  pure  whitenefs  of  the  descending  foam.  Part  of  the  fpray 
rebounds  on  the  rock,  and  glides  gently  into  the  bafon  m  many  a  filveryenrrem*<- 

Tne  fecond  catarafit  begins  from  the  overflowing  of  the  bafoil,;and  is  moft  adV&M2U' 
geoufiy  feen  from  a  large  tree  hanging  on  the  fide  of  the  precipice ;  the  torrent  forms  a 
fecond  perpendicular  column;*  which  -is*  half  obfeured  as  it  dafhea  through  a  chafm  of 
projeffing  rocfcsv     The  bed  point  of  view  for  feeing  the  third  cataraft^  in  a  meadoW 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fecond.    From  that  fnuation  the  whole1  Reichenbach  feems  one 

'  inuneniis- 
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immenfe  water-fall ;  the  bottom  of  the  firft,  and  the  top  of  the  fecond  catarad;  being 
concealed  by  the  intervening  hills.  From  thence  it  rolls  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion j  is  divided  into  two  dreams  by  a  rocky  ifland  beautifully  fprinkled  with  trees,  and 
impetuoufly  defcends  in  two  unequal  bodies.  It  then  dafhes  over  broken  crags  of  black 
marble,  through  groves  of  beech,  mouutain-afh,  and  pines,  and  rich  grounds  interfperfed 
with  hamlets. 

On  viewing  the  various  parts  of  this  ftupendous  fall,  I  was  as  much  interefted  and  af- 
fe&ed  as  Ariftaeus  is  reprefented  by  Virgil,  when  his  mother  Cyrene  points  out  to  him 
the  fources  of  the  principal  rivers  burfting  at  once  from  the  earth : 

Jamque  domum  mirani  genbricis  et  burnt  Ja  regna% 
Spehmcifque  locus  claufij,  lucofquc  fonantett 
tbat%  et  hgenti  motu  fiufxfa&us  aquarum. 
Omnia  fub  magni  labentia  fiumina  terra* 
SjkBatat  dherfa  loch,  Phafimquty  Lycumque9 
Et  caput,  node  altus  prbanrn  fe  erumpit  Enipeut, 
Unde  pater  Tlbermui,  et  wide  jfnimajtuenta, 
SoKofumque  fonans  Hypanis,  Myfufquc  Caucus* 
St  genua*  anratue  taurmo  ewnua  vuitu 
Ertdanut)  qua  nan  aUue  per  pinguia  cuha 
In  mare  parpareum  violetdior  influit  amnis  *• 

From  hence  afcending  by  the  fide  of  the  Reichenbach,  we  crofled  that  torrent  over  a 
bridge,  and  having  traverfed-  feveral  plains,  or  rather  undulating  vallies,  beautifully 
fprinkled  with  afh,  poplar,  and  other  large  trees,  continued  our  route  at  the  foot  of  fome 
enormous  mountains,  which  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Wetterhorn  f9  or  Stormy 
Peak.  This  enormous  group,  which  forms  the  Wetterhorn,  is  peculiarly  finking,  from 
the  naked  majefty  and  grandeur  of  its  rugged  peaks,  and  from  its  infulated  fituation, 
and  becaufe,  in  palling  from  Meyringen  to  Grindeiwald,  it  prefents  itfelf  the  firft  of  tha 
tftqpendous  chain  J.    *        '        - 

•  "With  wond'ring  eyes  he  news  the  (Secret  ftolfc 
Of  lakes*  that  pent  in  hollow  caverns  roar  J 
He  heart  the  crackling  found  of  coral  woods, 
And  fees  the  fecret  fource  of  fubterraneous  Hoods  \ 
And  where,  difttnguUhed  in  their  fev'ral  cells, 
The  fount  of  Phans  and  of  Lycus  dwells ; 

.    ,    Where  fwtft  Entpcns  in  his  bed  appears, 

*  And  Tiber  his  majeftic  forehead  rears \ 
Where  Anio  flows,  and  Hypanis  profound 
Breaks  thro9  th'  oppofiog  rocks  with  raging  found ; 
Where  Po  fit  ft  iflues  from  his  dark  abodes, 

And,  awful  in  his  cradle,  rules  the  floods.  • 

DrjaWe  Virgil,  Georg.  book  if. , 

+  The  feveraj  peaks  of  this  mountain  have  different  appellations,  and  are  not  afcertained  without  muph 
difficulty,  the  peaiants  ufually  m>  flaking  and  confounding  them.  One  is  called  the  Wetter-horn,  another 
the  Naffer-horn,  a  third  the  EngeMiorn,  and  the  big  heft  point  takes  the  denomination  of  Jungrrau-horn,  or 
Virgin»hofn,  for  the  fame  rcafoti  as  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  the  valley  of  Lauterbrueuhen,  becaufe.  ks 
'fummit  is  inaccef&ble.  Hence  feveral  travellers  have  milUkcn  this  peak  for  the  real  Jungfr4u*horn*  Ikajae 
mentioned  thefe  circumftances,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confufion  of  names  puzzling  future  traveUers  as  they 
once  puzzled  me*  The  word  horn  in  German,  which  bears  the  fame  (ignification  as  in  the  Englifh  tongue* 
is  applied  to  the  high  eft  peaks,  as  in  French  airuiUe9  or  needle. 

%  To  thofe  who  go*  from  Grindeiwald  to  Meyringen,  the  Wetter-horn  is  the  Iaft  of  this  chain.  Head* 
the  traveller  wfll'not  perhaps  be  fo  much  affeded  with  its  majefty  and  grandeur,  at  if  he  firft  observed  it  in 
afcending  from  Meynngen..  I  mention  this  clrcumftance,  becaufe  all  descriptions  are  cnmparatfa*. 

Having 
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Having  afcended  about  three  hours  from  the  time  of  our  quitting  Meyringen,  we  re- 
frefhed  ourfelves  and  our  horfes  in  a  delightful  vale  ftrewed  with  hamlets  ;  a  Hoping 
hill,  adorned  with  variegated  verdure  and  wood,  on  one.  fide ;  on  the  other,  the  Rofen- 
lavi  and  Schwartz- wald  glaciers  ftretching  between  impending  rocks ;  and  before  us 
the  higheft  point  of  the  Wetterhorn  lifting  its  pyramidal  top  capped  with  eternal  fnow. 
As  we  were  taking  our  repaft,  we  were  fuddenly  ftartled  by  a  noife,  like  the  found  of 
thunder,  occafioned  by  a  large  body  of  fnow  falling  from  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
which,  in  its  precipitate  defcent,  had  the  appearance  of  a  torrent  of  water  reduced  almoft 
into  fpray.  Thefe  avalanches  {is  they  are  called)  are  fometimes  attended  with  the  mod 
fatal  confequences ;  for  when  they  confift  of  enormous  maffes,  they  deftroy  everything 
in  their  courfe,  and  not  unfrequentiy  overwhelm  even  a  whole  village.  The  beft  pre- 
servative againft  their  effefts  being  the  forefts,  with  which  the  Alps  abound,  there  is 
fcarcely  a  village,  if  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  that  is  not  fheltered  by  trees, 
which  the  inhabitants  preferve  with  uncommon  reverence.  Thusj  what  conftitutes  one 
of  the  principal  beauties  in  the  country,  affords  alfo  fecurity  to  the  people. 

We  continued  our  courfe  at  the  foot  of  the  Wetterhorn,  which  in  this  part  is  fo  ex- 
tremely perpendicular  and  tapering  as  to  appear  like  half  of  an  immenfe  pyramid.  Here 
we  conceived  it  impoflible  that  any  fcenes  could  be  more  rude  and  majeftic  than  thofe 
before  us ;  but  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  Scheidec,  we  burft  upon  a  view  fo  far  exceed- 
ing them  in  wildnefs  and  horror,  that  we  unanimoufly  exclaimed,  u  There  is  the 
Scbreckborn,  or  Peak  of  Terror."  The  defcent  from  hence  to  Grindelwald  is  gentle  but 
tedious. '  That  village,  confiding  of  numerous  cottages,  difperfed  over  the  plain  and 
upon  the  rifing  hills,  exhibits  an  agreeable  and  pifturefque  fcene,  heightened  at  the 
fame  time  by  a  view  of  the  vallies  of  ice,  which  ftretch  along  the  fteep  fides  of  the  moun- 
tains in  a  regular  curve,  and  are  beautifully  fkirted  with  wood. 

The  two  vallies  of  ice,  which  extend  into  the  plain  of  Grindelwald,  are  called  the 
Superior  and  Inferior  Glaciers.  The  former  lies  between  the  Wetterhorn  and  the 
Mettenberg  ;  the  latter  between  the  Mettenberg  and  the  Eger-horn.  The  Mettenberg 
is  the  bafe  of  the  Schreckhorn  ;  and  the  Eger-horn,  or  Pointed  Peaky  borders  on  the 
valley  of  Grindelwald,  and  dopes  gradually  from  barren  rock  and  fnow  to  fertility  and 
cultivation  *.  4 

Attgujl  the  14th. 

Dare  I  confefs  to  you  that  I  am  fomewhat  difappoihted,  and  that  a  nearer  view  of 
the  glacier  has  not  fufficiently  compenfated  for  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  the  expedition? 
But  I  have  promifed  to  write  from  my  own  feelings,  and  not  to  fend  an  account  taken 
from  exaggerated  defcriptions. 

We  fallied  forth  this  morning  full  of  Impatience,  and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the" 
Inferior  Glacier,  forming  a  majeftic  arch  of  ice,  from  which  iffued  a  loud  torrent  of 
fnow-water.  This  glacier  is  compofed  of  numerous  pyramids,  which  are  more  elevated 
towards  the  plain ;  being  from  about  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  gradually  fliortening, 
until  they  terminate  in  a  broad  furface  broken  into  deep  and  wide  chafms.  We  mounted 
a  very  difficult  path  at  the  edge  of  the  frozen  region,  occafionally  palling  over  the  fteep 
and  craggy  parts  of  the  rock  almoft  perpendicular,  along  the  very  fides  of  the  precipice, 
the  danger  of  which  makes  me  fhudder  even  now*  This  glacier  is  feveral  miles  in 
length,  and  is  fuppofed  by  many  travellers  to  join  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  which  I  vi- 

*  For  a  further  account  of  this  chain  of  Alps,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  vallies  of  Grindelwald  and 
„  £»auterbruennen,  fee  Letter  on  the  Chain  of  Alps  obferved  from  Bern. 
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fited  in  my  expedition  to  the  top  of  the  Grimfel.  But  the  reverend  Mr.  Wyttenbach 
of  Bern,  who  has  frequently  examined  its  dire&ion  from  the  adjacent  heights,  allured 
me  that  thofe  two  glaciers  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  chain  of  mountains. 

After  employing  above  two  hours  in  attending,  we  were  prevented  from  continuing 
our  progrefs  by  rugged  rocks,  and  a  riling  hill  of  ice  ;  our  guide  affuring  us  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  was  impoffible  to  proceed.  Of  this  we  were  by  no  means  convinced  ;  but 
not  having  any  conduftor  who  could  lead  the  way,  and  not  daring  to  explore  thcfe  un- 
known regions  alone,  we  defcended  with  heavy  hearts,  much  difappointed  that  what 
we  had  feen,  though  certainly  a  very  curious  and  fublime  fight, 'did  not  equal  our  ex- 
pectations :  it  added  to  our  chagrin,  on  being  afterwards  informed,  that  though  we  could 
fcarcely  have  proceeded  further  in  the  direction  which  we  took,  yet  that  if  we  had  fol- 
lowed another  path  we  might  have  penetrated  to  the  Superior  Glacier,  and  reached  the 
bafe  of  the  Schreckhorn.  In  that  part  between  the  mountains,  now  occupied  by  the 
Inferior  Glacier,  there  was  formerly  a  road  which  communicated  wich  the  Vallais5  but  at 
prefent  impaflable ;  and  a  fpot  was  pointed  oi^t  to  us,  now  covered  with  ice,  where  once 
flood  a  fmall  chapel.  ♦ 

Not  far  from  this  glacier  of  Grindelwald,  pines,  willows,  afh,  and  oaks,  grow  and 
come  to  perfection  ;  and  near  the  borders  of  the  ice  I  gathered  ftrawberries  and  wild 
cherries,  and  obferved  hazelnuts,  barberries,  and  mulberry-trees.  The  valley  of  Grin, 
delwald  is  extremely  fertile  j  it  produces  barley,  rye,  hay,  hemp,  and  fruit-trees  in  great 
abundance,  and  feeds  above  two  thoufand  large  cattle.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXll.--Val/ey  and  Glaciers  of  Lauterbruennen.— Fall  of  the  Staubbach. 

A  TOLERABLE  road  leads  from  Grindelwald  to  this  place,  and  we  met  a  cart, 
which  to  us  is  become  a  remarkable  objett,  not  having  feen  any  thing  moving  upon 
wheels  fince  we  quitted  Lucern.  The  country  is  plealingly  diverfified  with  hanging 
woods,  immenfe  rocks,  deep  precipices,  and  violent  torrents.  But  I  fuppofe  you  are 
by  this  time  as  much  accuftomed  to  rocks,  precipices,  and  torrents,  as  the  readers  of 
Fingal  to  blue  mills  and  hollow  winds  *. 

The  valley  of  Lauterbruennen  is  embofomed  in  the  midft  of  the  Alps.  The  weflern 
boundary,  from  which  the  Staubbach  falls,  would,  in  any  other  country,  be  called  an 
enormous  mountain:  it  here  appears  only  a  trifling  hill  in  companion  with  the  oppofite 
chain,  of  which  the  higheft  point  is  the  beautiful  Jungfrau-horn,  that  ftretches  in  a 
femicircular  direction,  and,  towering  above  the  adjacent  peaks,  rifes  to  a  ftupendous 
height. 

We  are  now  lodged  at  the  houfe  of  the  clergyman  of  Lauterbruennen;  a  little  vil- 
lage, or  rather  colleftion  of  cottages,  fprinkled,  like  thofe  of  Grindelwald,  about  the 
valley  and  acceflible  parts  of  the  hills.  Near,  the  houfe  is  the  celebrated  fall  of  the 
Staubbach,  from,  which  I  am  juft  returned.  This  torrent  rolls  perpendicularly  from  fo 
confiderable  a  height,  and  refolves  itfelf  into  fine  fpray ;  the  greater  part  falls  clear  of 
the  overhanging  mountain  during  its  whole  defcentj  but  the  remainder  dafhes  about 

*  A  nearer  and  more  intereftinjj,  but  more  difficult  paflage,  condudfo  over  the  Shefdec  from  Grindel- 
wald to  Lauterbruennen.  In  my  lecond  tour,  I  propofed  traverfing  thin  paflage,  and  had  actually  fet  off 
for  that  purpofe  ;  but  a  violent  mower  obliging  me  to  change  my  refolution,  I  continued  my  journey  along 
the  fame  road  as  before. 

Jt  may  be  proper  to  apprize  the  traveller,  that  there  are  two  Sheidecs,  the  one  Separating  the  vallies  of 
Grindelwald  andMtyringen,  the  other  thofe  of  Grindelwald  Lauterbruennen. 
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half  way  againft  a  prqje&ion  of  the  rock,  and  flies  off  with  great  violence.  The  clergy. 
man  meafured  a  fhort  time  ago  its  perpendicular  height,  and  found  it  nine  hundred  and 
thirtv  feet.  The  fun  fhining  in  an  oppofite  direction,  a  miniature  rainbow  was  reflefted 
towards  the  botto\n  of  the  fall ;  while  I  flood  at  fome  diftance,it  aflumed  a  femicircular 
figure ;  as  I  approached,  the  extremities  gradually  coincided,  and  formed  a  complete 
circle  of  the  mod  brilliant  colours.  In  order  to  have  a  ftill  finer  view,  I  ventured  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  circle  at  the  fame  time  becoming  fmaller  and  fmalier ;  and  as  L  flood 
quite  under  the  fall,  it  fuddenly  difappeared.  When  I  looked  up  tQ  the  torrent,  it  re- 
fembled  a  cloud  of dud,  and  from  this circumftance  it  takes  its  name;  Staubbach  figni- 
fying,  in  the  German  language,  a  fpring  of  du/i.  I  paid  for  my  curiofity,  by  being 
extremely  wet ;  but  then  I  had  the  fatisfa&ion,  at  the  fame  time,  of  feeing  a  rainbow 
in  miniature  :  no  uncommon  phenomenon,  however,  as  it  may  be  obferved  in  any  caf- 
cade  upon  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  in  a  certain  dire&ion.  In  the  prefent  indance, 
however,  it  was  fome  confolation  to  me  that  the  objed  happened  to  be  peculiarly 
ftriking. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  to  the  extremity  of  the  vale,  in  which  there  are  fome 
noble  points  of  view,  and  afcended  to  the  glaciers,  ftretching  from  the  feet  of  the  Breit- 
horn  and  Groff-horn.  In  this  delightful  valley  many  dreams  *  of  the  cleared  water 
guih  from  the  earth  like  fmall  rivers,  and  numberlefs  torrents  precipitate  themfelves 
from  the  mountains.  I  noticed  two  in  particular,  which  fall  from  a  greater  height  than 
even  the  Staubbach  ;  but  as  their  defcent  is  not  fo  dire£t,  they  are  lefs  extraordinary. 

After  mounting  above  three  hours  we  reached  a  fmall  hut,  which  in  fummer  is  inha- 
bited by  herdfmen,  who  make  excellent  cheefe,  and  tend  numerous  herds  of  cows,  goats, 
and  fwine.  Here  we  feaded  upon  cold  chamois,  which  our  hod  had  provided  for  us, 
and  concluded  our  repad  with  a  defert  of  delicious  cream.  From  thence  we  afcended 
ftill  further,  with  considerable  difficulty  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  glaciers,  and  were 
entirely  furrounded  by  rugged  and  alrnoft  impaflable  rocks.  We  wiflied  to  proceed ; 
but  our  hod  afTuring  us  that  we  had  only  time  to  return  before  night,  we  fat  down  clofe 
to  the  ice,  and  contemplated  with  rapture  and  adonifhment  part  of  the  great  central 
chain  of  the  Alps ;  rocks  towering  above  rocks,  and  mountains  rifing  above  mountains, 
not  more  didinguifhed  for  their  dupendous  height,  than  for  the  endlefs  variety  and  rude* 
nefs  of  their  forms.  One  of  the  peaks,  which  is  called  the  Groff-horn,  is  of  a  pyra- 
midal fhape,  and  capped  with  frozen  fnow ;  another,  the  Breit-horn,  is  conical,  and 
feems.  crowned  with  an  enormous  mafs  of  tranfparent  ice,  from  which  the  reflection  of 
the  fun-beams  was  inexpreflibly  beautiful.  But  the  mod  elevated  and  mod  majedic  of 
the  whole  group  is  the  Jungfrau-horn,  or  Virgin's  horn,  which  receives  the  name  of 
virgin,  becaufe  its  fummit  is  inacceflible. 

The  hollows  between  the  mountains  agp  filled  with  large  vallies  of  ice,  broken  into  a 
great  variety  of  (hapes ;  and  feveral  torrents  burding  from  the  fnow,  and  uniting  in 
their  courfe,  form  the  Weifs-Lutchine,  a  river  which  roils  rapidly  through  the  valley 
of  Lauterbruennen,  joins  the  Schwartz-Lutchine,  which  flows  from  Grindelwald,  and 
fwells  the  Aar.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  covered  to  9  great  height  with  verdure, 
on  which  the  eye  repofes  with  delight  amid  the  horrors  of  fuch  wintry  fcenes.  We  ob« 
ferved  alfo,  at  confiderable  elevations,  fmall  villages,  the  accefs  to  which  mud  be  almoft 
as  difficult  as  to  the  glaciers  to  which  we  afcended. 

*  From  which  circumftance  it  receives  its  name,  Lauterbruennen,  in  German,  fignif yiog  many Springs* 
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Notwithftanding  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  this  fcenery,  and  the  uncommon 
phenomenon  of  ice  and  fnow  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  bordering  on  forefts  and  cultiva- 
tion^ I  muft  again  repeat,  that  the  ideas  which  we  had  previoufly  conceived  from  ex-  . 
aggerated  accounts-concerning  the  boundlefs  extent  and  magnificent  appearance  of  the 
glaciers,  were  not  fufficiently  anfwered.  It  is  remarkable,  that  every  objeft  in  Switzer- 
land has  more  than  gratified  our  expectations  except  the  glaciers,  which  mud  be  con- 
fidered  as  forming  one  of  the  moft  interefting  phenomena  in  the  whole  country.  This 
difappointment  feems  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  turgid  defcriptions  whfch  we  had 
heard  and  read  of  the  glaciers  of  Grindeiwald  and  Lauterbruennen ;  and  we  w<re  led 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  glacier  of  the  Furca  was  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  thofe  of 
Grindeiwald  and  Lauterbruennen ;  whereas,  in  faft,  it  was  in  all  refpe&s  equal,  if  not 
fuperior  *. 

September  1,  1785. 

In  1785  I  was  confidently  more  delighted  and  aftonifhed  with  the  vallies  of  Grin- 
deiwald and  Lauterbruennen  than  in  1776 j  becaufe  my  imagination  was  not  in  this,  as 
in  the  former  inftance,  exalted  by  exaggerated  defcriptions,  and  led  to  expert  more 
than  could  be  reached  even  by  nature  herfelf,  however  prodigal  in  thefe  her  fublimeft 
works.  But  the  vallies  of  ice  ftill  appear  inconfiderabie  objeas' when  viewed  at  fome 
diftance,  and  compared  with- the  furrounding  mountains, .  whofe  fummits  and  fides  are 
clothed  with  vaft  tra&s  of  ice  and  fhow.  On  a  nearer  approach  they  become  more  in- 
terefling, particularly  when  broken  into  abrupt  ridges  and  immenfe  chafms ;  and  when 
their  aggregate  mafs  and  numerous  branches  are  obferved  from  the  furrounding  heights. 
Still,  however,  the  traveller  may  be  difappointed,  whofe  imagination  has  been  previoufly 
ijlled  with  turgid  defcriptions,  or  who  applies  to  the  vallies  of- ice  that  fublimity  and 
magnificence,  which  are  principally  due  to  fhe  Alps  above  and  around  them. 

• 

LETTER  XXXIII.— Lakes  of  Thun  find  Brientz.— Pafage  ofMoimt  Gemm'u— Baths 

tfLeuk.      .    * 

THE  neareft  route  fr<jm  Lauterbruennen  to  the  Baths  of  Leuk  leads  acrofe  the 
mountains  to  Kanderfteig.  It  is  called  le  chemin  vert,  or  the  green  way,  becaufe  the 
rocks  are  for  the  moft  part  covered  with  herbage,  ,  It  is  only  pra&icable  to  foot- 
paffengers ;  and  X  was.  informed  by  a  Swifs  gentleman  who  parted  it,  that  though  fteep 
and  difficult,  it  is  not  dangerous.  Its  diftance  may  be  three  leagues,  and  to  a  perfon 
not  wholly  unaccuftomed  to  alpine  paffages,  would  require  about  five  or  fix  hours.  A 
chajfeur  would  perform  it  in  lefs  than  half  the  time.  In  my  fecorid  expedition  in  1 785  I 
had  propofed  croffing  this  way,  but  was  gbliged  to  decline  ir,  as  I  could  not  procure 
a  guide  who  was  acquainted  with  the  road. 

I  purfoed  therefore  the  ufual  route;  which  runs  from  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of 
Lauterbruennen,  through -a  fertile  plain,  between  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz. 
About  two  leagues  from  Lauterbruennen  I  came  to  the  Aar,  near  its  exit  from  the  lake 
of  Brientz,  and  followed  its  courfe  until  it  entered  that  of  Thun.  This  lake  is  about 
four  leagues  long  and  one  broad ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fteepnefs  of  the 
mountains  with  which  it  is  bounded,  muft  be  very  deep  j  the  borders  are  richly  varie- 

•  We  perhaps  were  lefs  flruck  with  the  glaciers  of  Grindeiwald  and  Lauterbruennen,  becaufe  we  had 
previoufly  viewed  fimilar  fcenes  in  our  paJ&gc  through  the  moft  fublime  region*  of  Switzerland  ;  whereas 
thefe  are  the  firR  grand  jobje&s  in  the  route  ufually  taken  by  travellers  thiough  Berne,  and  consequently 
make  a  greater  isnprcflloa.  - 
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gated,  and  prefent  feveral  fine  points  of  view,  greatly  heightened  by  manjr  tugged  rocks 
rifing  boldly  from  the  margin  of  the  water.  We  coafted  this  lake,  through  a  delightful 
country,  to  the  fmall  village  of  Leifingen  ;  then  afcended  to  iEfchi,  and  looked  down 
ypon  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz.  In  all  the  maps  of  Switzerland  which  have  fallen 
under  my  obfervation,  thefe  two  lakes  are  reprefented  as  if  they  extended  almoft  in  a 
ftraight  line ;  whereas  they  are  fituated  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  You  may 
judge  of  their  true  pofition  by  the  annexed  engraving,  communicated  by  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Wyttenbach  of  Bern. 

Having  defcended  from  iEfchi,  we  foon  entered  the  rich  valley.of  Frutigen,  parallel 
to  that  of  Lauterbruennen,  and  enjoyed  for  a  confiderable  way  a  profpeft  of  the  glaciers 
we  vifited  the  day  before.  This  valley  ends  at  the  fmall  town  of  Frutigen  ;  from  thence 
commences  that  of  Kander,  watered  by  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  bounded  by 
Mount  Kander.  In  all  thefe  vallies  the  rudenefs  and  height  of  the  mountains  which 
almoft  enclofe  them,  contrafted  with  the  beauty  and  fruitfulnefs  of  the  plains,  always 
fertilized  by  fome  lively  torrent,  form  a  thoufand  piclurefque  fcenes,  ever  changing, 
and  impoffible  to  be  defcribed  :  they  are  ftill  further  embellifhed  by  the  number  of 
ruined  cafties  perched  upon  points  feemingly  inacceflible. 

From  the  village  of  Kanderfteg,  delicate  travellers  who  do  not  choofe  to  mount  a 
rugged  afcent,  either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,  are  carried  in  an  arm-chair  fupported  by 
means  of  poles  upon  men's  (houlders.  We  proceeded  however,  on  horfeback,  having 
before  rode  np  deeper  and  more  difficult  paths.  After  afcending  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  we  arrived  at  thefummit  of  the  Kander,«where  a  wooden  crofs  marks  the  entrance 
into  the  Vallais;  then  traverfed  a  waving  plain  of  pafture,  in  which  we  obferved  a  few 
huts  and  feveral  herds  of  cattle,  and  at  length  reached  a  fingte  houfe  on  theGemmi, 
where  we  procured  fome  refrefhraent :  here  we  faw  nothing  but  immenfe  rocks  piled 
upon  one  another,  with  no  appearance  of  vegetation,  and  the  weather  was  exceedingly 
cold.  Palling  over  a  large  drift  of  fnow,  we  came  to  a  lake  called  the  Dauben  See, 
about  a  league  in  circumference,  fupplied  by  a  confiderable  torrent  from  a  neighbouring 
glacier.  This  lake  has  no  vifible  outlet,  but  doubtlefs  finds  a  fubterraneous  paffage  into 
the  Vallais. 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  here  feparates  the  canton  of  Bern  from  the  Vallais,-is 
called  the  Gemmi ;  from  the  point  of  which,  over-looking  and  almoft  over-hanging  the 
Vallais,  we  had  at  once  a  moil  extenfive  profpeft  over  that  fertile  country,  and  the 
rugged  Alps  of  Savoy.  The  mountain  which  we  defcended  is  in  many  places  almoft 
perpendicular,  and  yet  a  horfe-road  has  been  hewed  in  the  hard  rock  down  this  formi- 
dable defcent.  It  was  begun  in  1736,  and  finifhed  in  1741,  at  the  joint  expence  of  the 
Vallais  and  the  canton  of  Bern  :  an  aftonilhing  work !  which  proves  that  nothing  fs  im- 
pradlicable  to  human  induftry.  More  than  a  league  has  been  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, and  a  way  formed  which  feems  dangerous  to  thofe  who  are  unufed  to  moun- 
tainous countries,  or  whofe  heads  are  apt  to  turn  giddy.  It  is  about  nine  feet  broad* 
and  quite  hangs  over  the  precipice  ;  in  fome  parts,  for  a  confiderable  fpace,  it  is  a  hol- 
low way,  open  only  at  one  fide,  the  rock  above  projefting  over  it,  of  the  fame  breadth. 
The  effeQ:  is  peculiarly  fingular :  fqr,  as  the  road  winds  continually,  the  fcene  4Kb  con- 
tinually changes  ;  fo  that  one  moment  we  commanded  an  extenfive  view,  and  the  next 
were  enclofed  with  barren  rock. 

The  defcent  from  the  top  to  the  plain  is  about  two  leagues;  when  you  arrive  at  the 
bottom,  and  look  up,  you  cannot  obferve  the  fmalleft  traces  of  a  road:  fothata 
ftranger  would  hardly  believe  it  poffible,  that  a  paffage  has  been  formed  down  the  rock, 
until  convinced  by  his  own  experience.     About  thirty  years  ago,  the  troops  of  Bern 
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defcended  thi6  road,  for  the  purpofe  of  a  (Tiding  the  canton  pf  Uri  againft  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  Levino,  who  had  revolted  ;  and,  what  is  almoft  incredible,  they  de- 
fcended with  heavy  artillery. 

This  place  is  famous"for  hot  medicinal  fprings,  and  is  much  frequented  by  invalids 
during  this  feafon  of  the  year  :  the  patients  either  bathe  or  drink  the  waters.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  the  accounts  which  I  have  received  concerning  their  warmth,  their 
analyfis,  the  method  of  ufing  them,  and  their  efficacy  in  curing  the  gout,  rheumatifm, 
obftructions,  and  cutaneous  diforders,  they  feem  nearly  to  refemble  thofe  of  Bath. 
There  are  feveral  fprings  of  different  warmth  and  of  different  qualities ;  according  to  the 
mod  accurate  experiments  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyttenbach,  the  mercury  in  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  when  plunged  into  the  principal  fource,  flood  at  1 150  j  and  at  120° 
in  the  fpring  which  flows  near  the  bridge  over  the  Dala. 

The  accommodations  for  the  company  are  very  inconvenient ;  each  perfon  having 
for  his  own  ufea  fmall  apartment  not  more  than  a  few  feet  fquare,  in  which  there  is  ju(t 
room  for  a  bed,  a  table,  and  two  chairs.  The  public  dining-room  is  upon  a  larger 
fcale,  as  is  alfo  an  apartment  where  the  company  occafionally  affemble.  Formerly  the 
accommodations  were  tolerably  good ;  but  unfortunately,  in  171 9,  an  avalanche  from 
a  neighbouring  glacier  overwhelmed  the  greater  part  of  the  houfes  and  the  baths,  and 
deftroyed  a  confiderable  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  company,  confifting'of  perfons  from  different  quarters  of  Switzerland,  are  ex- 
ceedingly affable  and  obliging,  infomuch  that  feveral  of  them  have  invited  us  to  their 
refpettive  houfes ;  and  this  invitation  was  made  with  that  opennefs  and  unaffedted 
franknefs  fo  peculiarly  charatteriftic  of  the  Swifs.  We  dined  this  morning  at  eleven ; 
the  bell  for  fupper  is  now  ringing,  and  it  is  fcarce  feven.  Thefe  are  primitive  hours,  but 
we  have  travelling  appetites ;  and,  provided  we  meet  with  refrefhment,  the  hour  and 
place  are  of  little  confequence. 

You  are  now  probably  drinking  tea  in  your  withdrawing  room  at  Bath,  from  whence 
you  are  enjoying  that  beautiful  profpeft  I  have  fo  often  admired.  The  fituation  of  this 
fpot  is  more  romantic  than  that  of  Bath,  and  the  waters  perhaps  not  lefs  efficacious  j  yet 
this  village  contains  only  a  few  miferable  houfes,  while  Bath  is  one  of  the  fineft  towns 
in  Europe.  I  had  a  converfation  to-day  upon  this  topic,  with  a  very  ingenious  and  well- 
informed  gentleman  of  the  Vallais.  I  obferved  to  him,  that,  confidering  the  great 
credit  and  efficacy  of  thefe  waters,  I  could  not  forbear  wondering,  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
republic  had  not  confidered  the  improvement  of  the  accommodations  an  objeft  worthy 
of  their  attention ;  for  if  they  were  rendered  more  conveient  for  the  reception  of  inva- 
lids, it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  drawing  a  great  number  of  ftrangers,  and 
confequently  muft  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  country.  He  affured  me,  it  had  more  than 
once  been  in  contemplation  ;  that  fome  perfons  of  great  credit  and  authority  oppofed  all. 
improvements,  upon  a  principle  fimilar  to  the  policy  of  Lycuhgus  ;  conceiving  that  an 
influx  of  ftrangers  would  only  ferve  to  introduce  luxury  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
infenfibly  deftroy  that  fimplicity  of  manners,  for  which  the  Vallaifam  are  fo  remarkably 
diftinguifhed* 

How  far  the  ignorance  of  the  people  contributes  to  their  true  felicity  ;  or  how  far 
fimplicity  of  manners  may  be  corrupted  by  national  improvement  ?  are  queftions  which 
have  been  much  agitated,  and  will  never  be  decided  foJong  as  it  {hall  be  held  juft  rea- 
foning  to  argue  from  the  abufe  againft  the  ufe.  But  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that 
fuperftition  is  ever  the  companion  of  ignorance  ;  and  that  a  people  who  are  both  igno- 
rant and  fuperftitious,  muft  nece ffarily  be  benefited  by  an  intercourfe  with  nations  more 
improved  and  enlightened  than  themfelves. 

We 
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We  walked  to  a  fpot  not  far  from  hence,  where  a  communication  is  formed  with  the 
village  Albenen.  Where  the  mountain  inclines  towards  a  Hope,  a  footpath  has  been 
cut ;  but  in  thofe  parts  where  the  rack  is  perpendicular,  ladders  are  placed,  and  the 
peafants  afcend  and  defcend  with  heavy  burdens  upon  their  flioulders.  We  counted 
feven  of  thefe  ladders.  I  mention  this  circumftance,  not  as  being  an  objeft  fo  remark- 
able,  perhaps,  as  is  reprefented  by  fome  travellers,  but  as  it  will  convey  to  you  an  idea 
of  the  extreme  ruggednefs  and  Angularity  of  the  country.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXIV. —Republic  of  the  Vallais.— Cardinal  Schinner.—Town  of  Sion.— 

Mariigny. — 5/.  Maurice* 

Sion9  Augujl  1 9. 

SION  being  nearly  the  point  where  the  German  language  terminates,  and  the  French 
begins,  the  natives  in  this  part  of  the  Vallais  confequently  fpeak  both  tongues. 

We  fet  out  this  morning  at  five,  and  came  down  a  very  fteep  valley  to  Leuk,  a  fmall 
town  built  upon  an  eminence  near  the  Rhone,  which  is  here  very  rapid  ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  breadth  of  the  channel,  often  overflows  its  banks.  We  croffed  at  this 
place,  and  continued  for  fome  way  through  a  foreft  of  firs-,  till  we  again  paffed  the  river 
to  Siders  ;  from  thence  we  coafted  its  banks  to  Sion,  the  capital  of  the  Vallais. 

Another  road  leading  from  the  baths  of  Leuk  to  Siders,  which  I  traverfed  in  1785, 
though  more  fteep  and  incommodious,  is  far  more  interefting  to  the  traveller  who  de- 
lights in  pi$urefque  views.  It  is  called  the  galleries^  is  cut  along  the  fides  of  an  abrupt 
and  rugged  rock  in  a  zig-zag  direftion,  and  bounded  by  a  wooden  railing,  which  over- 
hangs a  dreadful  abyfs,  fo  deep  and  obfeure,  that  the  river  Dala,  which  rolls  impetu- 
oufly  through  it,  is  neither  feen  nor  heard.  The  oppofite  chain  of  mountains  is  clothed 
with  dark  forefts,  enlivened  with  paftures,  and  interfperfed  with  occafional  villages* 
which  are  fituated  one  above  the  other  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  feem  fcarcely  ac- 
ceffible  but  to  foot  paflengers. 

This  traft  of  country,. called  the  Vallais,  ftretches  from  eaft  to  weft  about  a  hundred 
miles,  and  contains  one  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  all  profefs  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religioti.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Vallais :  the  former  reaches  from 
the  Furca  to  the  Morge,  below  Sion ;  and  the  latter,  from  that  river  to  St.  Gingou* 
fituated  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva.  '  ' 

The  Upper  Vallais  is  fover£ign  of  the  Lower  Vallais,  and  comprifes  feven  independent 
dixains,  or  commonwealths ;  namely,  Sion,  Gpms,  Brieg,  Vifp,  Leuk,  Raren,  and  Si- 
ders; of  thefe  Sion  is  ariftocratical,  and' the  others  democratical.  They  are  called 
dixainsy  becaufe  the  Upper  Vallais  being  divided  into  feven,  and  the  Lower  into  three 
diftrifts,  each  divifion  is  a  dixain^  or  tentf)  of  the  whole. 

The  Bifhop  of  Sion  was  formerly  abfolute  fovereign  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Val- 
lais ;  but  his  authority  is  at  prefent  limited  to  a  few  particulars.  He  has  the  fole  power 
of  pardoning  criminals,  and  figns  the  warrants  for  execution  ;  the  money  is  coined  in 
his  name,  and  with  the  arms  of  the  republic.  In  his  a&s  he  ftyles  himfelf  Bifhop  of 
Sion,  Prince  of  the  German  Empire,  and  Count  and  Praefeft  of  the  Vallais ;  in  days  of 
high  ceremony  he  dines  in  public,  and  is'  waited  upon  by  the  firft  noble  of  the  Vallais, 
who  is  hereditary  treafurer.  He  nominates  alfo  the  bailifs  or  governors  of  the  two 
bailliagesof  Martigny  and  Ardcn,  and  poffeffes  confiderable  influence  from  his  patronage 
of  church  preferment.    Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  fee,  the  canons  of  the  chapter  of  Sion 
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prefent  from  their  own  body  four  candidates,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  bifhop  by  the 
Landfrdthi  or  general  diet. 

The  feven  dixains  form,  conjointly  with  the  Bifhop,  the  republic  of  the  Vallais,  and 
all  affairs  are  tranfa&ed  in  the  diet,  called  Landfrath%  which  meets  twice  every  year  at 
Sion.  This  aflembly  confifts  of  nine  voices  ;  the  Bifhop  ;  the  Lands-bauptmann,  who 
is  chofen  or  confirmed  by  the  diet  every  two  years ;  and  the  feven  communities.  The 
Bifhop  prefides,  the  Lands-hauptmann  colle&s  the  votes,  and  all  resolutions  are  decided 
by  the  majority.  Each  dixain,  although  it  has  but  one  vote,  fends  as  many  deputies  as 
it  pleafes ;  they  generally  confift  of  four ;  a  judge,  a  banneret,  a  captain,  ,^nd  a  lieu* 
tenant.  The  judge  and  the  lieutenant  are  appointed  every  two  years ;  the  two  others 
hold  their  offices  for  life. 

In  all  civil  caufes  of  a  certain  importance,  an  appeal  lies  from  the  inferior  courts  of 
juftice  to  the  diet  in  the  lad  refort.  Thus,  by  the  inflitution  of  this  fupreme  council, 
the  communities  in  this  country  are  firmly  united,  and  form  in  conjun&ion  one  body 
politic,,  or  republic,  for  the  general  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  other  cafes,  each  of  the 
commonwealths  is  governed  by  its  own  particular  laws  and  cuftoms. 

Both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Vallais  were  formerly  dependent  upon  the  Bifhop  of 
Sion  y  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  dill  rids  united  in  order  to  limit  his  power ;  and, 
having  fucceeded,  quarrelled  for  fuperiority.  A  bloody  war  enfued,  which  terminated 
in  14759  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  Lower  Vallaifans.  Since  that  period,  they  have  con- 
tinued fubjed  to  the  Upper  Vallais,  with  the  enjoyment,  however,  of  fome  confiderable 
privileges.  \ 

The  republic  of  the  Vallais  is  an  ally  of  the  thirteen  cantons,  and  has  formed  a  par- 
ticular league  with  the  feven  Catholic  cantons,  for  the  defence  of  their  religion. 

The  Bifnops  of  Sion  had  formerly  a  confiderable  influence  over  the  political  affairs  of 
Switzerland ;  and  Matthew  Schinner,  the  cardinal  bifhop,  is  famous  in  hiftory  for  great 
abilities,  daring  fpirit  of  intrigue,  and  refllefs  ambition.  He  was  born  at  Mil  bach,  in 
the  dixain  of  Goms ;  and  in  1 500  was  raifed  to  this  fee.  In  confequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations and  influence,  the  Swifs  troops  gave  a  fingular  inftance  of  infidelity  to  their 
public  engagements,  by  breaking  a  fubfidiary  treaty  which  they  had  recently  controlled 
with  Francis  the  Firft,  foon  after  his  firft  invafion  of  the  Milanefe.  The  Swifs  hiftorians, 
however,  record  with  triumph  the  patriotic  condud  of  two  officers,  who,  remonftrating 
againft  this  breach  of  faith,  drew  off  eight  thoufand  troops,  and,  returning  to  Switzer- 
land, in  fome  meafure  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  nation.  The  remainder  of  the  army, 
inftigated  by  the  eloquence  of  the  cardinal,  engaged  Francis  the  Firft  near  Marignano, 
in  one  of  the  mod  furious  battles  fought  during  the  bloody  wars  of  Italy.  Night  alone 
put  a  flop  to  the  engagement,  without  feparating  the  combatants ;  both  armies  were 
blended  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Francis  ilept  upon  the  carriage  of  a  cannon  at  no 
great  diflance  from  a  battalion  of  the  enemy.  At  day-break  the  Swifs  renewed  the  charge 
with  their  ufual  courage,  and 'were  received  with  equal  bravery.  At  length  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  King,  and  the  defperate  valour  of  the  French,  rofe  fuperior  to  the  repeated 
attacks  of  thb  Swifs,  who  retreated  to  Milan,  leaving  Francis  in  poffeflion  of  the  field  of 
battle :  an  advantage,  however,  which  he  gained  by  the  lofe  of  hisbraveft  troops. 

The  Cardinal,  actuated  by  the  moft  inveterate  enmity  to  the  French,  occafioned  alfo, 
by  his  intrigues,  the  lofs  of  the  Milanefe  to  Francis.  Lautrec,  in  the  year  1521,  com- 
manded a  body  of  twelve  thoufand  Swifs,  who  formed  the  principal  ftrength  of  his 
army.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Cardinal  obtained,  by  his  influence  over  his  countrymen, 
a  fecret  levy  of  the  like  number,  to  join  the  enemies  pf  France :  thus,  for  the  firft  time, 
the  Swifs  were  feen  combating  under  oppofite  banners,  and  ready  to  commit  hoftilities 
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againft  each  other.  Upon  this  occafion  the  cantons  difpatched  meffengers^  with  pe- 
remptory orders  for  the  Swife  in  both  armies  to  return  to  their  country.  The  Cardinal 
•bribed  the  meflengers  to  conceal  thefe  orders  from  the  Swifs  in  the  army  of  the  confede- 
rates, and  to  deliver  them  only  to  thofe  who  wdre  in  the  French  fervice*  They  obeyed 
accordingly ;  and'  this  defertion  weakening  the  army  of  Lautrec,  Milan  and  the  princi* 
pal  towns  furrendered  to  the  confederates.  Soon  after  this  additional  inftance  of  his 
intrigues  and  influence,  the  Cardinal  ended  his  turbulent  life  in  the  conclave,  which 
■affembled  on  the  death  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  for  the  ele&ion  of  a  new  pope. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  Vallais  are  very  much  fubjeft  to  goiters,  or  large 
lexcrefcences  in  the  neck*  which  often  increafe  to  a  moft  enormous  fize;  but,  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  idioey  no  lefs  abounds.  I  faw  many  inftances  of  both,  as  I  paffed 
through  Sion  ;  feme  idiots  wer$  balking  in  the  fun  with  their  tongues  out,  and  their 
heads  hanging  down,  exhibiting  an  affe&ing  fpe&acle  of  intelle&uai  imbecility.  The 
caufes  which  produce  a  frequency  of  thefe  phenomena  greatly  excite  my  curiofity ;  but 
J  (hall  defer  my  remarks  until  I  (hall  have  obtained  farther  information. 

The  weather  in  this  inciofed  vale  is  fo  exceedingly  fultry,  that  although  the  evening 
is  far  advanced,  I  am  quite  oppreffed.  This  languid  heat' is  probably  one  of  the  caufes 
which  occafion  the  inconceivable  indolence  of  the  inhabitants:  much,  however,  mutt 
at  the  fame  time  be  attributed  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  which  precludes  the  neceflity 
of  labour  by  almoft  fpontaneoufly  producing  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  fad,  the  people 
affift  nature  very  little :  we  paffed  feverai  vineyards  in  which  the  vines  were  fuffered  to 
trail  upon  the  ground ;  whereas, ,  if  the  branches  were  properly  fupported,  the  owner 
would  be  well  rewarded  by  the  fuperior  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce. 

The  uncleanlinefs  of  the  common  people  is  difgufting  beyond  expreflion.  I  have 
juft  -been  holding  a  converfation  upon  this  fubjeft  .with  my  landlord ;  though  himfelf  a 
notorious  example,  he  feverely  cenfured  the  dirtinefs  of  his  countrymen,  and  feemed 
to  affign  it  as  one  caufe  of  goiters.  This  affertion  induced  me  to  examine  the  perfon 
of  my  hod  with  fomewhat  more  attention  ;  and  I  was-  rather  difappointed  to  find,  that 
he  proved  an  exception  to  his  own  remark/  Let  me  not,  however,  be  underftood  as 
infinuating  that  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  either  goitrous,  idiots,  indolent,  or  dirty  ; 
like  that  traveller  who  afferted,  that  all  the  women  of  a  certain  town  were  crooked,  red- 
x  haired,  and  pitted  with  the  fmall  pox,  becaufe  his  landlady  happened  to  be  fo.  Indeed, 
1  look  upon  national  refle&ions  in  general  to  proceed  from  the  moft  illiberal  turn  of 
mind,  and  have  always  been  cautious  not  to  judge  of  the  phyfical  or  moral  chara&er  of 
any  people  from  a  partial  and  fuperficial  view.  But  the  prevalency,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance, of  goiters  and  idiocy,  and  the  general  dirtinefs  and  indolence  of  the  common 
people  are  too  notorious  to  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  moft  carelefs  traveller. 

-  Sion  is  fituated  near  the  Rhone,  at  the  foot  of  three  infulated  rocks,  that,  rife  imme- 
diately from  the  plain.  The  higheft,  called  Tourbillon,  fuppbrts  the  ruins  of  the  old 
-epifcopal  palace,  ftill  containing  two  or  three  untenanted  apartments,  in  one  of  which 
are  the  portraits  of  the  feverai  biftiops.  On  the  fecond  rock,  denominated  Valeria,  are 
obferved  the  remains  of  the  old  cathedraF,  and  a  few  houfes, belonging  to  the  canons. 
©n  Mayoria,  the  third  rock,  (lands  the  epifcopal  palace,  an  ancient  edifice  of  (tone, 
built  ih  1 547.  On  feeing  the  apartments  I  was  greatly  ftruck  with  their  plainnefs,  and 
could  not  avoid  refle&ing  with  pleafure  on  the  fimphcity  of  manners  which  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  prevail  in  this  country ;  when  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the  fovereign,  inftead  of 
.befpeaking  the  magnificence  of  a  court,  are  fcarcely  fuperior  to  the  dwelling  of  a  pea- 
Tant.  Two  apartments  principally  engaged  my  attention.  The  firft  is  that  in  which 
the  diet  aflembles :  at  the  upper  end  are  two  armed  chairs  for  the  bifbop  and  the  lands  - 
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bauptmann,  and  on  each  fide  a  row  of  fmaller  feats  for  the  deputies  of  the  feveft  dixains. 
The  other  apartment  is  the  hall,  in  which  the  bifhop  holds  his  court,  like  the  feudal 
lords  of  ancient  times ;  at  the  further  extremity  is  a  raifed  feat,  called  a  throne,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  wooden  baluftrade,  and,  as  an  incitement  to  wifdom  and  impartiality,  the 
figures  of  Juftice,  and  Solomon's  Judgment  are  coarfely  painted  upon  the  walls  *. 

Sion  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Sedunis  who  inhabited 
this  part  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar.  A  few  remaining  infcriptions  ftili 
prove  its  antiquity  ;  and,  among  others  fo  obliterated  that  I  was  not  able  to  decypher 
them,  I  obferved  one  which  was  more  legible :  it  is  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
guftus,  during  his  eleventh  confulihip.  In  this  infcription  the  town  is  called  Civitas 
Sedunorum. 

At  Sion  we  parted  with  our  horfes  and  guides,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Ait- 
dorf ;  and  procured  a  piece  of  luxury,  to  which  we  had  been  for  fome  time  unaccuf- 
tomed,  I  mean  a  coach.  But,  notwithftanding  the  concentrated  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  great  fultrinefs  of  the  air,  I  prefer  riding  or  walking,  as  by  that  means  I  enjoy 
a  more  unobflrufted  view  of  the  country :  indeed  the  fcenes  are  fo  beautjful,  and 
fo  perpetually  changing,  that  the  attention  is  inceflantly  engaged  by  a  variety  of  new 
obje&s. 

On  entering  the  Lower  Vallais,  I  perceived  as  much  uncleanlinefe,  but  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  induftry ;  and  I  am  informed  that  the  natives  are  not  altogether  fo  indolent 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Sion  and  its  environs. 

This  imputation  of  indolence  will  not  hold  good  with  refpeft  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Upper  Vallais :  for  in  the  eaftern  part  of  that  diftrift,  which  we  entered  after  having 
croffed  the  Furca,  the  foil,  though  far  inferior,  was  much  better  cultivated,  and  the 
people  feemed  more  induftrious.  Some  phyfical  reafons  may  be  affigned  for  this  diffe* 
rence  j  for  there  the  weather  is  not  fo  fultry,  the  water  is  not  unwhoiefome,  the  air  re* 

•  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Pern,  the  attempts  to  introduce  the  new  conftitution  created  great  diffatif- 
h&ion  among  the  natives  of  the  Upper  Vallais.  But  the  Biihop  of  Sion,  who  was  then  in  the  power  of  the 
French,  was  under  the  neccflky  ef  affe&ing  great  pleafure  at  the  overthrow  of  his  fovereignty.  The  Mo~ 
niieur  has  preferved  his  letter  on  this  occafion  to  the  French  Refident  Mangourit,  and  the  anfwer. 
*  "  Citizen  Refident,  I  have  learnt  with  extreme  fatisfadion,  that  the  plan  of  a  conftitution  for  the  republic 
of  the  Vallais,  guarantees,  under  your  aufpiccs,  to  my  diocefe  the  preservation  of  the  catholic,  apoftolic, 
and  Roman  religion,  in  all  its  purity.  I  want  words  to  teftify  the  moft  lively  gratitude ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  our  religion  will  be  a  reftraint  on  my  Bock,  and  infpire  ft  with  an  implacable  hatred  of  liccntioufnefs 
and  anarchy. 

-  "  Take,  t  befeech  you,  Citizen,  under  your  powerful  protection  the  church  of  Sion  and  all  the  clergy, 
of  whom  the  greater  part,  particularly  our  chapter,  in  feconding  my  intentions,  and  executing  my  orders, 
have  diftinguiuicd  themfclves  by  a  con  dud  calculated  to  infpire  the  people  with  confidence  in  their  worthy 
representatives,  and  to  re-animate  the  love  of  their  country. 

(Signed)  «  ANTONY,  Biihop  of  Sion." 

Anfaotr.  of  Afattgotmt* 

"  Athanafius  clofed  the  doors  of  his  church  againft  the  crimes  of  Theodolius  $  you  have  opened  yours  to 
Civic  virtues,  by  facilitating  the  acceptance  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Vallais. 

«'  At  your  voice  the  canons  of  Sion  repaired  to  the  fevca  upper  dixains,  to  prevent  the  people  from  being 
miflcd  by  malevolence. 

"  Glory  be  to  your  humanity  ! 

«  Schinner,  one  of  your  predeceflbre,  occasioned  the  cffufidn  of  much  blood ;  you,  Citizen  Bifhop,  you 
Jove  to  fparc  bloodmed. 

"  An  article  of  the  conftitutiod  guarantees  to  your  flock  the  maintenance  of  their  religious  opinions. 

u  Your  wife  conduct  fecurcs  to  you  for  ever  the  homage  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  of  wifdom,  and  of 
peace."    Monitor,  95th  Germinal* 
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markably  falutary ,  and  we  did  not  obferve  any  of  thofe  goitrous  perfons  or  idiots,  c<fai- 
mon  in  the  midland  parts. 

We  flopped  at  the  village  of  Martigny,  which,  according  to  antiquaries,  was  the  an- 
cient Ododurum.  It  is  faid,  that  near  this  place  may  be  traced  the  fite  of  Sergius  GaU 
ba's  camp,  one  of  Julius  Cssfar's  lieutenants,  who  was  fent  to  fubdue  the  Veragri*  the 
Nantuates,  and  the  Seduni ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  thefe  diftridts.  It  feems  evident 
indeed  from  Cedar's  defcription,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Commentaries,  that  Ododurum 
could  not  be  far  from  the  prefent  fituation  of  Martigny,  which  ftands  in  a  fm*ll  plain, 
encircled  by  high  mountains,  and  divided  by  the  Dranfe,  that  falls  into  the  Rhone.  I 
tannot,  hdwever,  afcertain  from  my  own  obfervation,  whether  any  traces  of  a  Roman 
encampment  dill  remain,  nor  could  I  gain  the  leatt  information  from  the  inhabitants; 
fo  that  the  conjecture  concerning  the  fituation  of  Ododurum  refts  only  upon  the  faith  of 
antiquaries,  and  on  the  general  pofition  of  the  country. 

Martigny  is  a  place  much  frequented  by  travellers :  it  leads  to  the  valley  of  Cha- 
tnouny,  to  St.  Maurice,  and  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  is  the  paffage  of  the  merchandize 
vhich  is  conveyed  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  into  Italy.  Near  Martigny  we  parted 
Under  the  majeftic  ruins  of  La  Bathia,  an  old  epifcopal  cattle,  crowning  the  fummit  of  • 
a  craggy  rock,  and  impending  ovet  the  impetuous  Dranfe.  The  road  from  hence  to  St. . 
Maurice  runs  under  a  chain  of  rocks,  the  Rhone  flowing  at  a  fmall  diftance  through  the 
middle  of  a  fertile  vale.  Having  croffed  the  Trient,  a  turbid  torrent  which  iflues  from 
a  narrow  and  obfcure  glen,  remarkable  for  its  rugged  and  romantic  fcenery,  we  arrived 
at  the  Piffe-Vache,  a  cataraft  much  noticed  by  travellers.  The  chara&eriftic  beauty 
t>f  this  fall  is,  that  it  feems  to  burft  from  a  cleft  in  the  middle  of  the  rock,  through 
hanging  flirubs,  and  forms  a  perpendicular  column  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height* 
The  body  of  water  being  very  ample.,  and  the  elevation  not  fo  confiderable  as  to  reduce 
it  entirely  into  Jpray,  render  the  effeft  very  ftriking.  I  enjoyed  alfo  the  additional 
pleafure  of  feeing  the  fun  rife  oppofite  to  this  water-fall*  The  regular  expanfion  of  the 
rays  enlivening  the  different  parts  of  the  column  of  water ;  and  the  gradual  defcent  of 
the  rainbow  formed  by  the  fpray*  were  mexpreffibly  beautiful.  Thefe  torrents  are  my 
delight ;  but  perhaps  they  recur  too  often  in  my  letters  to  continue  to  be  yours. 
Formerly  travellers  pafled  clofe  to  the  PifTe-VacKe ;  but  a  few  years  ago  part  of  the 
rock  falling  down  totally  obftrirtted  the  road,  which  now  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  valley. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Lower  Vallais,  the  two  chains  of  mountains  that  bound  this 
country  approach  towards  the  Rhone,  which  nearly  fills  the  interval  between.  In  this 
fpot  is  fituated  the  town  of  St.  Maurice,  built  almoft  totally  upon  the  rock  at  the  foot  of 
feme  deep  mountains,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  river*  The  ancient  appellation 
wzzdgaunum  ?  that  of  St.  Maurice  is  derived  from  an  abbey,  efe&ed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixth  century,  by  Sigifmond  King  of  Burgundy,  in  honour  of  a  faint,  who  is 
Tuppofed  to  have  futfered  martyrdom  in  this  place ;  he  was  the  leader  of  the  famous 
Theban  legion,  faid  to  have  been  maflacred  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Maximin,  for  not 
renouncing  Chriftianity.  This  hiftory  has  given  rife  to  much  controverfy :  while  fome 
authors  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  forgery,  others  have  contended  for  its  authenticity 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  depended  upon  the  decifion.  Without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  queftion,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  caufe  of  Chrifti- 
anity has  fuffered  more  from  weak  and  imprudent  defenders,  than  from  the  fharpeft  at- 
tacks of  its  mod  inveterate  adverferies.  Indeed,  the  queftidn  concerning  the  number 
and  fuflferings  of  the  martyrs  has  occafioned  much  idle  difputation :  fhould  we  reduce 
the  popular  accounts  of  both  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  there  will  ftill  remain  fuf- 
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fictent  evidence  of  the  wonderful  conftancy  and  calm  refolution  of  thofe  primitive  vic- 
tims; and  whether  a  hundred  thoufand,  or  only  fifty,  fuffered,  Chriftianity  will  equally 
ftand  upon  the  fame  immovable  foundation.  Nor  is  the  inquiry  more  material  con- 
cerning the  motives  that  aftuated  its  powerful  and  cruel  adverfaries.  It  matters  not 
whether  Decius  ordered  the  ChrilHans  to  be  mafiacred,  becaufe  they  had  been  favoured 
by  his  predeceffor  Philip,  or  from  his  attachment  to  the  Pagan  rites ;  whether  Maximiit 
perfecuted  them  from  interefted  motives ;  Dioclefian  as  introducing  innovations  in  his 
«  government ;  or  whether  Conftantine  proteSed  them  from  convi&ion  or  policy.  For 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity  is  in  no  refpeft  afeded  either  by  the  imprudence  of  its  early 
profeflbrs  (if  with  any  they  were  juftly  chargeable),  or  the  political  reafons  that  influenced 
the  condu&  of  thofe  emperors. 

A  few  Roman  inscriptions,  chiefly  fepulchral,  and  two  defaced  columns,  are  the  only 
uncontroverted  remains  of  the  antiquity  of  St.  Maurice.  It  is  principally  diftinguiflied 
as  being  the  chief  entrance  from  the  canton  of  Bern  into  the  Vallais.  Thia  entrance 
is  formed  by  a  narrow  pafs,  fo  ftrongly  fortified  by  nature,  that  a  handful  of  men 
might  defend  it  againft  a  confiderable  army.  The  (lone  bridge  over  the  Rhone  is  much 
admired  for  its  bold  projedion :  it  is  of  a  fingle  arch,  and  the  fpan  is  a  hundred  and 
thirty  feet.  Half  of  this  bridge  belongs  to  the  Vallais,  and  the  remainder  to  the  car** 
ton  of  Bern  *.    I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXXV.— Of  the  Vallais.— Goiters  and  Idiot f. 

Trient,  Augujl  2*; 

I  AM  now  writing  from  the  village  of  Trient,  on  my  way  to  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
alps  of  Savoy.  From  the  mountain  of  the  Furca,  its  eaftern  boundary,,  two  vaft  ranges  ; 
of  alps  enclofe  the  Vallais :  the  fouthern  chain  feparates  it  from  the  Milanefe,  Piedmont, 
and  part  of  Savoy ;  the  northern,  from  the  canton  of  Bern.  Thefe  two  chains  in 
their  various  windings,  form  feveral  fmall  vallies,  watered  by  numerous  torrents  that 
rufh  into  the  Rhone,  as  it  traverfes  the  whole  diftrift  from  the  Furca  to  St.  Maurice* 
A  country  thus  entirely  enclofed  within  high  alps,  aqd  confiding  of  plains,  elevated 
valleys,  and  lofty  mountains,  muft  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  fituations,  climates  and 
productions.  Accordingly,  the  V&llais  prefents  to  the  curious  traveller  a  quick  fuccef- 
fion  of  profpe&s,  as  beautiful  as  diverfified.  Vineyards,  rich  paftures  covered  with 
cattle,  corn,  flax,  fruit-trees,  and  forefts,  occafionally  bordered  by  naked  rocks  crowned 
with  eVerlafting  fnow. 

The  productions  of  the  Vallais  vary  according  to  the  great  diverfity  of  climates  by 

,  which  this  country  is  diftinguiflied.     It  fupplies  more  than  fufficient  wine  and  corn  for 

interior  confumption,  and  exports  a  confiderable  quantity  of  both ;  the  foil  in  the  mid* 

land  and  lower  diftrifts  being  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.     In  the  plain,  where  the 

heat  is  colle&ed  and  confined  between  the  mountains,  the  harvefl  is  ufually  finifhed  in 

#  At  an  early  period  of  the  French  revolution,  the  difaffc&ed  party  of  the  Lower  Vallais  appealed  to 
France  to  emancipate  their  country  from-  their  fubjedion  to  the  Upper  Vallais,  but  the  French  not  having 
matured  their  fcheme  of  fraternization,  their  petition  wasr  rejected. 

In  February  1798,  however,  the  people  of  the  Lower  Vallais  were  enfranchised,  and  admitted  to  an 

'    equality  of  rights  by  the  Upper  Vallais ;  but  after  the  conqueft  of  Bern,  and  the  revolution  of  the  greater 

part  of  Switzerland,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Vallais  rejected  the  new  conftitution,  took  up  arms,  and 

defended  themfelves  with  great  fpirit.     After  feveral  bloody  defeats,  and  the  capture  of  the  cattle  of  Sion, 

-which  was  ftormed  by  the  French,  the  natives  fubmitted,  and  both  diftrifts  were  moulded  into  one  depart- 

•  neat  called  the  Vallais,  of  which  the  capital  is  Sion. 

July; 
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July ;  whereas,  in  the  more  elevated  parts,  barley  is  the  only  grain  that  can  be  cultivated 
with  any  fuccefs,  and- the  crop  is  feldom  cut  before  November.  About  Sion,  the  fig#, 
the  melon,  and  all  the  other  fruits  of  Italy,  come  to  perfection :  in  confequence  of  this 
fingular  variety  of  climates,  I  tafted  in  the  fame  day,  ftrawberries,  cherries,  plums,  pears, 
and  grapes ;  each  the  natural  growth  of  the  country. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  confequence  $  and  indeed  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  people  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  their  indolence ;  fo  that  they  may  be  confidered 
in  regard  to  knowledge  and  improvements,  as  fome  centuries  behind  the  Swifs,  who 
are  an  enlightened  Nation.  The  peafants-  feldom  endeavour  to  ameliorate  thofe  lands 
where  the  foil  is  originally  bad,  or  to  draw  the  mod  advantage  from  thofe  which  are  un- 
commonly fertile j  having  few  wants,  and  being  fatisfied  with  the  fpontaneous  gifts  of 
nature,  they  enjoy  her  bleffings  without  much  considering  in  what  manner  to  improve 
them. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  Vallate,  I  (hall  communicate  the  refult  of  my  enquiries 
concerning  the  caufes  which  contribute  to  render  goitrous  perfons  and  idiots  common 
in  thefe  parts ;  premifing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  I  muft  (land  greatly  in  need  of  your 
candour,  when  I  venture  to  treat  a  fubjeft  fo  extremely  complicated,  and  on  which  fd 
many  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  by  naturalifts  and  phyficians. 

The  notion  that  fnow- water  occafions  goiters,  is  totally  void  of  foundation ;  for  on 
that  fuppofition,  why  are  they  common  in  the  midland  and  lower  parts,  and  extremely 
rare  in  the  higher  regions  of  Switzerland  ?  particularly  what  reafon  can  be  afligned, 
why  the  natives  of  thofe  places  that  lie  mod  contiguous  to  the  glaciers,  and  who  drink 
no  other  water  than  what  defcends  immediately  from  thofe  immenfe  refervoirs  of  ice  and 
fnow,  are  not  fubjeft  to  this  malady  ?  Why  are  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  in 
which  there  is  no  fnow,  affli&ed  with  it  ?  For  thefe  guttural  tumours  are  to  be  found 
in  the  environs  of  Naples,  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  at  Patna  and  Purnea,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  where  fnow  is  unknown. 

But,,  in  (lead  of  repeating  the  various  opinions  on  this  fubfeft,  I  {hall  at  prefent  con- 
fine myfelf  to  the  refult  of  my  own  obfervations  and  inquiries. 

The  fprings  of  this  diftridt  are  impregnated  with  a  calcareous  matter,  called  in  Swifc 
zerland  luf*9  nearly  fimilar  to  the  incruftations  of  Matlock  in  Derbyflrire,  fo  com- 
pletely diffolved  as  not  to  affed  the  tranfparency  of  the  water.  Will  it  be  deemed  im* 
probable*  that  the  impalpable  particles  of  this  fubftance  fhould  thus  introduce  them- 
felves,  by  means  of  the  blood,  into  the  glands  of  the  throat,  and7  produce  goiters  t£ 
I  ground  this  opinion  on  the  following  obfervations  and  fa£ts :        ' 

*  •  The  Poms  of  the  older  authors. 

The  Tophus  glareofo,  argillaceus  Polymorph*!*,  of  Linnaeus,  186.1. 

The  Tophus  Polymorphua  of  Wallerius,  Syft.  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 

The  Tophi  of  Kirwan,  p.  25,  called  Duckflein  by  the  Germans. 

f  Dr.  Baiilie,  phyfician  to  St.  George's  Hofpital,  has  lately  given  a  beautiful  plate  illuftrative  of  the 
difeafed  appearances  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,  which  is  the  feat  of  the  Bronchocele,  or  Goiter.  '*  When 
a  fe&ion  is  made,"  he  fays,  "  of  the  thyroid  gland  affeftcd  with  this  defeafe,  it  is  found  to  contain  a 
number  of  cells  filled  with  a  tranfparent'vifcid  fluid.  This  fluid  becomes  folid,  like  jelly,  when  the  gland 
has  been  preferved  for  fome  time  in  fpirits."  He  notices  too,  that  a  few  of  the  cells  of  one  gland,  which 
he  divided,  were  filled  with  a  gritty,  hard,  whitifli  matter. 

It  appears  alfo  that  the  ilrudure  of  the  thyroid  eland  is  favourable  to  the  depofition  and  detention  of 
ftony  particles  carried  into  it  by  the  blood ;  for  it  is  supplied  by  four  arteries,  uncommonly  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fize  of  the  gland,  and  has  no  excretory  duct,  through  which  any  fubftance  once  depofited  can 
pafs.  Hence  a  very  inconfiderable  depofition  of  tuf  might  be  fufficient  to  produce  by  irritation  fuch  an 
abundant  fecretion  of  vifcid  fluid  as  to  diftend  the  cells,  and  by  this  enlargement  of  the  gland,  gradually 
to  occafion  goiters.    BaiUW*  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  311.    Second  Fqfcicuhti,  plat*  L 
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To  fpeak  in  general:  during  my  travels  through  Europe,  I  never  foiled  to  obferve 
that  tufy  or  this  calcareous  depofition,  abounds  in  all  thofe  diftricts  wherein  goiters  are 
common.  I  noticed  goitrous  perfons  and  much  tuf  in  Derbyfhire,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Vallais,  in  the  Valteline,  at  Lucern,  Friburgh,  and  Bern,  near  Aigle  and  Bex,  in 
feveral  places  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  near  Drefden,  in  the  valleys  of  Savoy  and  Pied* 
mont,  near  Turin  and  Milan. 

To  defcend  to  particular  inftances.  The  inhabitants  of  Friburgh,  Bern,  and  Lucern, 
are  much  fubject  to  guttural  excrefcences.  With  refpeft  to  Friburgh,  I  qbferved  that 
one  of  the  principal  fprings  which  fupplies  the  town  with  water,  iffues  frpm  a  neighbour- 
ing (tone-quarry,  and  has  formed  large  depofitions  of  tuf  on  the  rock  from  which  it 
bubbles.  The  pipes  alfo  which  convey  water  to  the  public  fountains  at  Bern,  are 
charged  with  the  fame  calcareous  fediment ;  and  a  gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  I  can 
depend,  affured  me,  that  he  Is  fubjett  to  a  fmall  fwelling  in  the  throat,  which  ufually 
increafes  in  winter,  when  he  is  chiefly  refident  at  Bern,  and  diminishes  in  fummer  on 
his  removal  to  other  places,  where  the  waters  are  not  loaded  with  tuf. 

I  was,  moreover,  informed  by  General  Pfiffer,  that  at  Lucern  all  the  waters,  except* 
ing  one  fpring,  are  impregnated  with  tuf  and  that  the  natives  who  dwell  near  that 
fpring,  are  much  lefs  fubjeft  to  goiters  than  the  other  inhabitants ;  that  the  Tame  diffe* 
rence  is  obferved  among  the  members  of  the  fame  family,  between  thofe  who  drink % 
no  water  but  what  is  drawn  from  that  fpring,  and  the  others  who  do  not  ufe  that  pre- 
caution. The  general  (hewed  me  alfo  the  tin  veflel,  in  which  water  was  every  mora- 
ing  boiled  for  his  ufe,  and  which  was  fo  fpeedily  and  thickly  incruftated  as  to  render  it 
neceflary  to  have  it  cleanfed  twice  a-week.  The  water  winch  yields  this  depofition  is 
as  tranfparent  as  chryftal  •. 

I  alfo  vifited  many  places  contiguous  to  thofe  diftri&s  wherein  goiters  and  tufzre  fre- 
quent, and  having  precifely  the  fame  fituation  and  climate,  yet  1  obferved  no  goiters 
among  the  inhabitants,  nor  any  appearance  of  tuf. 

But  the  ftrongeft  proof  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is  derived  from  pofitive  fad.  A 
furgeon  whom  I  met  at  the  baths  of  Leuk,  informed  me,  that  he  had  not  unfrequently 
extra&ed  concretions  of  tufflone  from  feveral  goiters ;  and  that  from  one  in  particular 
which  fuppurated,  he  had  taken  feveral  flat  pieces,  each  about  half  an  inch  long j  the 
fame  fubftance,  he  added,  is  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  cows,  and  in  the  goitrous  tu- 
mours to  which  even  the  dogs  of  the  country  are  fubjed.  He  like  wife  affured  me, 
that  in  the'courfe  of  an  exteniive  pra&ice,  he  had  diminiflied  and  cured  the  goiters  of 
many  young  perfons  by  emollient  liquors  and  external  applications ;  that  his  principal 
method  to  prevent  them  in  future  confided  in  removing  the  patients  from  the  places 
where  the  fprings  are  impregnated  with  tuf,  and,  if  that  could  not  be  contrived,  by 
forbidding  the  ufe  of  water  which  was  not  purified.  .  He  confirmed  the  report  that  in* 
fants  are  occafionally  born  with  guttural  fwellings,  particularly  thofe  whofe  parents  are 
goitrous,  and  remarked  that  one  of  his  own  children  had  at  its  birth,  a  goiter  as  large 
as  an  egg ;  neither  he  nor  his  wife,  who  were  both  foreigners  t»  were  affli&ed  with  that 
malady.    He  had  diffipated  it  by  external  remedies ;  and  fince  that  period,  had  inva* 

*  Although  it  appeart  that  wherever  there  are  goiters  there  is  tuf-ftone ;  yet  the  reverfe  is  by  no  meant 
true,  that  wherever  the  waiters  depofit  tuf,  there  are  ahways  goiters :  for  perhaps  the  natives  do  not  drink 
of  the  fprings  which  are  loaded  with  tuf,  or  that  fubftance  is  not  fufficirntljr  diflblved  in  the  waters ;  abfo- 
Jute  folution  being,  perhaps,  neceflary  to  produce  thefe  fwellings. 

f  In  the  former  inftancc,  goiters  may,  though  perhaps  erroneoufly,  be  e&eeraed  hereditary;  but  in  the 
latter,  where  the  parents  are  both  foreigners  and  DQt  goitrous,  can  fcaricly  be  derived  from  any  other 
caufc  than  the  aliment  of  the  mother. 

riably 
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riably  prohibited  his  family  from  tailing  the  fpring  waters,  unlefs  they  were  diftillefl,  or 
mixed  with  wine  or  vinegar ;  by  which  means  he  preferved  them  from  thofe  tumours 
that  were  extremely  common  among  the  natives  of  the  town  which  he  inhabited. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  advanced  on  this  fubjeft  ;  yet  it  would  be  unjuft  to  withhold  that  of 
M.  de  Sauflure;  whofe  accurate  refearches  and  profound  inveftigation  on  philofophical 
fubjeds  deferve  to  be  weighed  with  the  greateft  attention.  That  able  naturalift,  in  a 
recent  publication*,  attributes  the  produ&ion  of  goiters  not  to  the  waters,  but  principally 
to  the  concentrated  heat  of  the  climate,  and  ftagnation  of  the  air.  He  informs  us,  that 
in  all  his  travels  through  the  Alpine  countries,  he  never  obferved  goiters  in  any  places 
which  are  elevated  more  than  500  or  600  toifesf  above  the  level  of  the  fea :  he  noticed 
them  in  thofe  valiies  where  the  heat  is  .concentrated,  and  the  air  ft  agnates,  and  that  they 
ufually  ceafe  wherever  the  valley  terminates,  and  the  country  expands  into  a  large  plain. 
With  great  deference,  however,  to  his  opinion,  may.  I  be  permitted  to  obfe^rve,  that  the 
conclusion  does  not  absolutely  follow  from  thefe  premifes  ?  For  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  in  places  elevated  more  than  500  or  606  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  the  fprings 
are  too  near  their  fources  to  have  diflblved  a  fufficient  quantity  of  calcareous  matter,. or 
fo  minutely  as  may  be  requifite  for  the,  generation  of  goiters  ;  that  when  the  valley  ex* 
pands  into  a  plain,  the  waters  may  depofit  their  fediment  by  mixing  with  the  rivers  and 
hkes,  or  by  filtrating  through  the  earth  and  gravel.  But  although  the  two  caufes  men- 
tioned by  Saufiure  do  not  folely  produce,  they  may  ajjijl  in  producing  guttural  excref- 
eences,  by  relaxing  the  fibres,  and  difpofing  the  glands  of  the  throat  to  admit  more 
eafily  the  introduction  of  the  impalpable,  particles  in  the  water.  For  it  is  obfervable* 
that  women  and  children,  whofe  frames  are  more  relaxed  than  thofe  of  men,  are  more 
liable  to  be  affii&ed  with  thefe  fwellings ;  that  the  natives  of  thofe  diftri&s  mod  remark- 
able for  the  fize  and  number  of  goiters,  are  extremely  wan  and  livid,  much  fubje&  to 
intermitting  fevers,  and  other  diforders  judged  to  proceed  from  relaxation.  Although 
the  concentrated  heat,  and  ftagnation  of  the  air,  may  be  allowed  to  have  confiderable 
influence  on  the  human  body,  yet  they  do  not  feem  fufficient  for  the  effeft  in  que  ft  ion* 
without  the  intervention  of  fome  other  caufe :  this  caufe  feems  to  be  the  water,  fhould 
the  fads  already  dated  prove  confonant  to  truth  and  experience. 

It  may  be  neceflary,  however,  to  obviate  an  objection,  that  goiters  mud  rather  origi- 
nate from  climate  and  fituation ;  becaufe  foreigners  eftablifhed  in  the  country  are  never 
affli&ed  with  thofe  tumours,  while  their  children  are  no  lefs  fubjeft  to  them  than  the  na- 
tives. But  is  it  uncontrovertible,  that  no  foreigner  has  ever  been  affii&ed  with  this  ma- 
lady ?  The  qu  eft  ion,  I  fhould  prefume,  can  fcarcely  be  replied  to  in  the  affirmative*. 
And  all  that  can  be  eftablifhed,  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is,  that  foreigners  are  lefs 
fubjeft  to  thefe  fwellings  than  their  children  or  the  natives.  In  this  refpeft  the  anfwer 
is  evident.  Perfons  who  ufually  fettle  in  foreign  countries  are  adults ;  and  adults  are 
doubtlefs  much  lefs  liable  than  children  to  an  endemial  malady,  whofe  operation  is  gra- 
dual, and  which  requires  much  time  before  its  effe&s  are  vifible.  It  is  remarked,  that 
among  the  natives  themfelves  thofe  perfons  who  have  efcaped  this  diforder  during  their 
infancy,  are  feldom  attacked  by  it  to  any  confiderable  degree  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

In  reafoning  upon  this,  as  well  as  on  fimilar  fubjefis,  where  a  caufe  is  fought  for  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  certain  effeft,  it  is  neceflary  to  eftablifh  a  primary  and  general  caufe,. 
which  always  and  neeejfarily  exifts,  wherever  that  effeft  is  produced,  and  to  exclude  rhofe 
circumftances  which  do  not  always' ?d\&  neeejfarily &n&>  wherever  that  effect  is  produced* 


*  Set  Voyages  dant  ta  Alpet,  ch,  48.  voL  ii.  p.  480. 
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Thus,  in  the  prefent  inftance :  if  fnow-water  occafions  goiters,  wherever  there  are  gotten 
there  muft  be  fnow-water,  which  is  contrary  to  fad  and  experience.  If  the  concentrated 
heat  of  the  climate, and  ftagnation  of  the  air,  are  neceffary  to  the  formation  of  goiters,  thofe* 
excrefcences  could  never  be  formed  where  thefe  caufes  are  wanting,  which  is  not  con- 
firmed by  fad  and  experience.  If  waters  impregnated  with  tttf>  or  with  certain  calcareous 
fubftances,  produce  goiters ;.  wherever  there  are  goiters,  the  natives  muft  drink  waters 
fo  impregnated,  and  this  feems  agreeable  to  fad  and  experience  •• 

The  fame  caufes  which  generate  goiters,  probably  operate  in  the  cafe  of  idiots ;  for 
wherever  goiters  prevail  to  a  conliderable  degree,  idiots  invariably  abound :  filch  is  the 
nice  and  inexplicable  connedion  between  our  bodies  and  our  minds,  that  the  one  ever 
fympathifes  with  the  other ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  ill-grounded  conjedure,  that  the 
fame  caufes  which  affed  the  body  (hould  alfo  affed  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  waters  which  create  obflrudions  and  goiters  ihould  alio  occafion  mental  imbecility  f. 

Although  thefe  idiots  are  frequently  the  children  of  goitrous  parents,  and  have  ufually 
thofe  fwellings  themfelves,  yet  they  are  fometimes  the  offspring  even  of  healthy  parents, 
whofe  other  children  are  properly  organized,  and  are  themfelves  free  from'  guttural  ex- 
crefcences. I  obferved  feveral  children,  fcarcely  ten  years  of  age,  with  very  large  goi* 
ters.  Thefe  tumours,  when  they  increafe  to  a  confiderable  magnitude,  check  refpiration, 
and  render  thofe  who  are  afflided  with  them  exceedingly  indolent  and  languid.  Some 
perfons  have,  in  oppofltion  to  the  opinion  which  I  have  ventured  to  advance,  fuppofed 
that  the  fmall  glandular  fwellings,  which  are  common  in  many  other  (tarts,  and  the  large 
excrefcences,  are  more  particularly  obferved  in  the  Vallais,  in  the  valley  of  Aoft,  and  in 
fome  other  places,  do  not  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe,  and  are  not  the  fame  diforder. 
But  fufficient  reafons  have  not  been  affigned  for  this  opinion.  During  my  expedition 
through  the  Vallais  and  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  I  noticed  fome  of  all  proportions, 
from  the  fize  of  a  walnut  to  almoft  the  bignefs  of  a  peck  loaf.  As  the  fame  gradation 
may  be  alfo  obferved  in  the  fpecies  of  idiots;  by  a  fimilar  mode  of  argument,  thofe  who 
poflefs  fome  faint  dawnings  of  reafon  might  be  discriminated  from  others,  who  are  to- 
tally deaf  and  dumb,  and  give  no  proof  of  exigence  but  the  mere  animal  fenfations. . 
Whereas  it  is  probable  that  in  both  inftances  the  greater  or  lefler  derangement  of  the 
tody  or  mind  does  not  indicate  a  different  complaint,  but  only  different  degrees  of  the 
fame  complaint. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  a  people  accuftomed  to  thefe  excrefcences  will  not  be 
ihocked  at  their  deformity ;  but  I  do  not  find,  as  fome  writers  affert,  that  they  confider 
them  as  beauties.  To  judge  from  the  accounts  of  many  travellers,  it  might  be  fuppofed 
that  the  natives,  without  exception,  were  either  idiots  or  goitrous }  whereas,  in  fad,  the 
Vallaifatis  in  general  are  a  robuft  race ;  and  all  that  with  truth  can  be  affirmed  is,  that 
goitrous  perfons  and  idiots  are  moije  abundant  in  fome  diftrids  of  the  Vallais  than  per- 
haps in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  J.  / 

It 


£««  -  - -,, ,- - , 

would  have  been  conftantly  found  in  the  waters,  and  ouaf^nally  in  the  glandular  fwellings,  which  is  not 
the  fad. 

f  It  has  been  fuggcfted  to  me,  by  a  very  intelligent  phyfician,  that  perhaps  the  impalpable  particles  of 
ftone  may  penetrate  by  means  of  the  blood  into  the  glands  of  the  brain,  and  form  concretions  which  may 
affed  that  organ.     It  is  a  well  known  fad,  that  earthy  matter  is  frequently  found  in  the  pituitary  gland. 

\  I  cannot  withhold  from  the  reader  a  curious  paflage  on  goitrous  perfdns  and  idiots,  from  an  interesting 
work  j)ublifhed  face  my  letters,  which  tends  to  confirm  ray  remarks  on  this  fubjed. 

<*  Goiters 
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It  has  been  afierted  alfo  th^t  the  people  very  much  refpeft  thefe  idiots,  and  even  con- 
fer them  as  blejjings  from  heaven  \  which  is  ftrongly  contradidted  by  others.  Upon 
my  queftidning  ib me;  gentlemen  of  this  country,  at  xhe  baths  of  Leuk,  they  treated  the 
notion  as  abfurd  and  falfe ;  but  whether  they  delivered  their  real  fentiments,  or  were 
unwilling:  to  confirm  what  might  lower  their  countrymen  in  the  opinion  of  a  fl  ranger, 
will  admit  perhaps  of  fome  doubt.  For  having  fince  that  time  frequently  enquired 
among  the  lower  ranks,  I  am  convinced  that  the  common  people  efteem  them  bleffings. 
They  call  them  "  Souls  of  God,  without  Jin  :"  and  many  parents  prefer  thefe  idiot-chil- 
dren to  thofe  whofe  understandings  are  perfeft ;  becaufe,  as  they  are  incapable  of  inten- 
tional criminality,  they  confider  them  as  certain  of  happinefs  in  a  future  date.  Nor  is 
this  opinion  entirely  without  its  good  effect,  as  it  difpofes  the  parents  to  pay  greater  at- 
tention to  fuch  helplefs  beings.  Thefe  idiots  are  fuffered  to  marry,  as  well  among  them- 
felves  as  with  others.     I  am,  &c. 


EXTRACT  from  Saxo  Grammaticus,  formerly  referred  to. 

Npc  filentio  implicandum,  quod  fequitur.  Toko  quidam  aliquamdiu  regis  (i.  e:  Ha- 
raldi  Blaatand)ftipendia  meritus  officiis  quibus  commilitones  fuperabat  compluresvirtu- 
tum  fuarum  hoftes  effecerat.  Hie  forte  fermone  inter  convivas  temulentius  habito  tarn 
copiofo  fe  fagittandi  ufu  callerejadtitabat,  ut  pom  urn  quantumcunque  exiguum  baculoe 
diftantia  fuperpofitum,  prima  fpiculi  dire&ione  feriret.  Quas  vox  primum  obtre&antium 
auribus  excepta  regis  etiarr*  audituni  attigit.  Sed  mox  principis  improbitas  patris  fidu- 
ciam  ad  filii  periculum  tranftulit,  dulciflimum  vitae  ejus  pignus  baculi  loco  ftatiu  impo 
rans.  Cui  nifi  promiflionis  au&or  primo  fagittae  conatu  pomum  impofitum  excuffiffet, 
proprio  capite  inanis  ja&antise  poenas  lueret.  /  Urgebat  itnperium  regis  niilitem  majora 
promiffis  edere,  alienas  obtre&ationis  infidiis  parum  fobriae  vocis  ja&um  carpentibus, 
&c. — 

Exhibitum  Toko  adolefcentem  attentius  monuit,  ut  acquis  auribus  capiteque  indeflexo 
quam  patientiffime  ftrepitum  jaculi  venientis  exciperet,  ne  levi  corporis  -  mot u  efficacif- 
Jimae  artis  experientiam  fruftraretur.  Praeterea  demendse  formidinis  confilium  circum- 
fpiciens,  vultum  ejus,  ne  vifo  telo  terretur,  avertit.  Tribus  deinde  fagittis  pharetra  ex- 
pofitis  prima  quam  nervo  inferuit  propofito  obftaculo  incidit. 

Interrogates  autem  a  rege  Toko  cur  plura  pharetrae  fpicilla  detraxiffet,  cum  fortunam 
arc  us  femel  duntaxat  experimento  profequi  debuiflet.  "  Ut  in  te,"  inquit,  u  primi 
errorem  reliquorumacumine  vindicarem,  nemea  forte  innocentia  poenam  tui  impunita- 
tem  experiretur  violentia.  Quo  tarn  libero  difto  et  fibi  fortitudinis  titulum  deberi  docuit* 
"et  regis  itaperium  poena  dignumoftendit.'' — Lib.  x.  p.  286.  edit.  Leipfic,  1771* 

"  Goiters  and  idiots  arc  very  common  in  that  part  of  Tartary  which  borders  upon  the  Chinefe  Wall. 
Both  fexes  arc  fubje&  to  thefe  fwellings,  but  females  more  than  males  ;  the  latter  removing  oftener  from  the 
fpots  where  the  cmufes  e*ift,  whatever  they  may  be  that  occaiion  them. 

•«  Thefe  preternatural  tumours  did  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  any  other  fymptoms  affecting  the  ge- 
neral health  or  corporal  functions  of  thofe  in  whom  they  were  obferved.  But  the  minds  of  many  of  them 
were  much  weakened,  and  perhaps  of  all  in  a  lefs  degree.  Some  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  abfolute  idiocy. 
The  fpedacle  of  fuch  objtds,  which  fails  not  to  convey  a  fetioua  and  even  melancholy  imprclfion  to  perfooa 
who  view  them  for  the  nrft  time,  produces  rto  fuch  effeft.  upon  thofe  among  whom  they  are  bred.  The 
objt&s  themfelves  arCj  in  their  general  habits,  cheerful,  and  lead  a  mere  animal  life,  as  contradiflinguiflied 
from  that  in  which  any  thought  or  reflection  is  concerned.  As  they  aft  .alone  from  inftinlt,  or  the  mere 
impulfe  of  the  fenfes,  So  their  a&ions,  however  injflrious  they^roay  happeo  to  prove  to  others,  are  free  {rant- 
intentional  malice,  and  occafion  no  re  fen  t  men  t.  Their  pcribns  are  considered  in  fome  degree  as  (acred  1  and 
they  are  maintained  by  their  families  with  peculiar  care."— ifoeiMf  of  tb*  Rmbafjy  to  China*  vol.  it.  f.  20a. 
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LETTER  XXXVL— Pafage  of  the  Tete  Noire.— Col  de  Balme.— Mont  Blam— Its  great 

Elevation. , 

# 

Geneva,  Auguft  28. 

QUITTING  Trient,  we  traverfed  fome  narrow  vallies,  through  fbrefte  of  pine  and 
fir,  by  the  fide  of  a  fmall  but  impetuous  torrent,  which  takes  its  rife  from  the  neigh- 
bouring glacier.  The  road,  which  is  very  rugged,  is  carried  over  the  fteep  crags  of  a 
mountain  called  La  Tete  Noirfi.  A  little  way  from  Trient  we  entered  the  duchy  of  Fau- 
cfgny,  fubjeft  •  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  arrived  at  the  vale  of  Chamouny,  the  great 
mountains  and  glaciers  of  Savoy  rifing  majeftically  before  us. 

Another  way  leads  from  Trient  to  Chamouny  over  the  Col  de  B aline.  I  pafled  it  on 
a  mule  the  7th  of  September  1785  ;  it  is  exceedingly  fteep,  but  not  dangerous,  as  re* 
prefented  by  many  travellers ;  for  I  did  not  even  find  it  necefifary  to  difmount ;  and  the 
path,  which  is  in  no  part  bare  rock,  runs  through  a  thick  wood  clothing  the  fides  of  the 
mountain.  We  fet  off  from  Trient  on  this  expedition  about  half  part  four,  with  the 
expectation  of  feeing  the  fun  rife  on  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  were  difappointed  j 
for  we  did  not  reach  the  Col  de  Balme  in  lefe  than  two  hours,  and  day  had  already  be- 
gUn  to  break.  We  enjoyed,  however,  from  the  fummit  an  extenfive  profpect,  which 
many  travellers  confider  as  equal  to  the  mod  fublime  profpeds  in  Switzerland  :  on  one 
fide  it  commands  the  Vallais,  the  Alps  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  diflant  mountains  of  the 
cantons  of  Underwalden  and  Bern ;  the  other  comprehends  Mont  Blanc  and  the  cir- 
cumjacent heights.  I  obferved  the  Point  de  Moufon $  the  Mortine,  fupporting  on  its 
top  the  glacier  of  Buet,  on  which  De  Luc  made  his  celebrated  experiments  to  afcertain 
the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere;  the  Point  de  la  Tour  ;  Les  Aiguilles  df  Argentiere  ;  the 
Aigpille  de  Midi,  a  piked  rock  darting  out  of  a  large  mafs  of  fnow ;  and,  laftly,  Mont 
Blane  itfelf.  The  higheft  point  of  this  gigantic  mountain  is  in  the  fhape  of  a  compreffed 
hemifphere,  and  is  called  from  its  form  La  Boffe  du  Dromedaire ;  from  that  point  it 
gradually  finks,  prefents  a  kind  of  concave  furface  of  fnow,  in  the  midft  pf  which  is  a- 
fmall  pyramid  of  ice ;  then  rifes  into  a  fecond  hemifphere,  called  by  fome  Little  Mont 
Blanc,  but  with  more  propriety  by  others,  Le  Dome  du  Milieu,  or  the  Middle  Dome ;. 
thente  it  defcends  into  another  concave  furface  terminating  in  a  point,  indifcriminately 
ftyled  by  the  natives  Aiguille  de  Gouie,  Point  de  Goute,  and  Ddme  de  Goute,  and  which  I 
fhall  name  the  Ddme  of  Goute ;  from  that  dome  it  ends  abruptly,  and  lofes  itfelf  amid 
the  mountains  that  bound  the  vale  of  Chamouny.  ' 

Mont  Blanc  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  from  other  mountains  by  a  mantle  of  fnow, 
which  clothes  its  fummit  and  fides,  aim  oft  without  the  intervention  of  the  leaft  rock  to 
break  the  glare  of  the  white  appearance,  from  whence  its  name  is  derived.  This  cir- 
cumftance  frequently  deceives  the  eye  unaccuflomed  to  fuch  obje&s,  and  in  many  fixa- 
tions renders  it  lefs  lofty  in  appearance  than  it  is  in  reality.  Although  the  fummit  wad 
more  than  feven  thoufand  feet  above  the  fpot  where  I  ftood,  yet  it  did  not  imprefs  me 
with  that  aftonifhment  which  might  be  expe&ed  from  its  fuperior  height  and  magnitude 
above  the  circumjacent  mountains.  I  was  indeed  more  (truck  with  the  firft  view  of  the 
Schreckhorn  from  the  top  of  the  Scheidec,  than  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  Col  de  Btalme; 


w 

#  Now  fubjed  to  Fraftcc. 
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The  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  being  of  a  roundifli  form,  and  covered  with  fnow,  unites 
beauty  with  grandeur ;  whereas  the  Schreckhorn  being  piked,  naked,  and  its  ftagged 
fides  only  ftreaked  with  fnow,  its  grand  chara&eriftics  are  ruggednefs  and  horror ;  and 
hence  it  derives  the  name  of  Schreckhorn,  or  the  Peak  of  Terror  #.     But  Mont  Blanc 
foon  re-aflumed  its  real  importance,  feemed  to  increafe  in  fize  and  height,  and  folely  • 
attrafted  our  attention,  until  we  entered  the  valeW  Chamouny. 
>    You  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  Alpine  fcenes,  may  perhaps  conceive  a  faint 
idea  of  the  elevation  of  this  gigantic  mountain,  on  being  informed  that  the  mantle  of 
fnow,  which  appears  to  cover  its  top  and  fides,  exceeds  an  altitude  of  four  thoufand  feet 
perpendicular,  and  nine  thoufand  feet  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  the  Dome  ofGoute 
to  the  lummit ;  and  that  the  height  of  the  fnow  and  ice,  eftimated  frpm  the  fource  of 
the  Arveron,  at  the  bottom  of  the  glacier  of  Montanvert,  to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
cannot  be  lefs  than  twelve  thoufand  perpendicular  feet,  or  near  three  times  as  high  as 
Snowdon  in  North  Wales, 

Five  glaciers  extend  into  this  vale  of  Chamouny,  and  are  feparated  from  each  other 
by  forefts,  corn-fields,  and  meadows ;  fo  that  large  trafts  of  ice  are  blended  with  culti* 
vation,  and  perpetually  fucceed  each  other  in  the  moft  lingular  and  ftriking  viciffitude. 
Thefe  glaciers,  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  and  are  fome  leagues 
in  length,  unite  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc x  the  higheft  mountain  in  Europe,  and  probably 
of  the  antient  world.    .-'".'" 

According  to  the'calculations  of  De  Luc,  (by  whofe  improvement  of  the  barometer 
elevations  are  taken  with  a  degree  of.  facility  and  accuracy  before  unattainable,)  the 
height  of  this  mountain  above  the  level  of  the_fea  is  2391 J  French  toifes,  or  15,304 
Englifh  feet  t ;  or,  according  to  Sir  George  Schuckborough,  of  1 5,662  feet. 

De  Luc  having  found  the  altitude  of  the  Buet%  from  thence  took  geometrically  the 
elevation  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  labours  of  this  celebrated  naturalift,  and  his  rules  for 
computing  heights  by  the  barometer,  are  to  be  found  in  his.very  valuable  treatife,' "  Sur 
les  Modifications  de  P Atmofpbere"  Thefe  rules  are  explained,  and  his  tables  reduced  to 
Englifh  meafure,  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  Aftronomer  Royal j  and  (till  more  fully  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Horfley  J. 

The  accuracy  of  thefe  barometrical  meafurements  was  Verified  by  Sir  George  Schuck- 
borough, in  a  number  of  ingenious  experiments  to  afcertain  the  ejevation  of  feveral 
mountains  of  Savoy,  a  fhort  time  before  I  arrived  at  Geneva.  He  followed  De  Luc's 
method ;  computed  the  heights  of  feveral  mountains,  reciprocally,  by  barometrical  and 
geometrical  obfervations,  and  perceived  that  they  alihoft  exaftly  coincided.  Having 
found  the  elevation  of  the  Mole  above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  he  took  from  thence  the 
geometrical  altitude  of  Mont  Blanc*  During  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments,  he  was  ' 
enabled  to  corrett  fome  trifling  errors  in  De  Lug's  calculations,  to  improve  his  difcove- 
ries,  and  to  facilitate  the  means  of  taking  elevations,  by  Amplifying  the  tables  and 
-rules. 

*  The  traveller  will  recollect  that  I  am  here  describing  Mont  Blanc,  as  obferved  from  the  Col  de  Balme, 
and  the  vale  of  Chamouny.  Tbofe  who  have  feen  it  from  the  valley  of  Aoft  aflurc  me,  that  it  it  not  on  that 
fide  covered  with  a  mantle  of  fnow,  but  exceeds  even  the  Schreckhorn  in  ruggednefs  and  horror. 

f  In  reducing  the  French  toife,  which  13  equal  to  fix  French  feet,  to  Englifh  meafure,  I  have  confidered 
the  proportion  of  the  Englifh  to  the  French  foot  as  15  to  16.  "  Its  real  proportion,  according  to  the  accu- 
rate calculation  of  Sir  George  Schuckborough,  is  15  to  16  and  a  froall  fraction  ;  but  the  error  in  my  calcu- 
lation being  not  one  toife  in  a  thoufand,  in  order  td  prevent  confufion,  I  have  omitted  the  fraction. 

X  Now  fiifhop  of  Rochefter.  Both  thefe  treatifet  are  published  in  the  Philofophical  Traqtaftions  for 
the  year 1 7 74. 
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I  am  convinced,  from  the  fituatien  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  its  fuperior  attitude  above  the 
furrounding  mountains,  that  it  exceeds  the  loftieft  point  in  Switzerland,  which  is,  next 
to  Mont  Blanc j  the  mod  elevated  ground  in  Europe.  That  it  is  higher  than  any  part 
of  Afia  and  Africa,  is  an  aflertion  which  can  only  be  proved  by  comparing  the  judicious 
calculations  of  modern  travellers  with  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  former  writers }  and 
by  fliowing  that  there  is  probably  no  mountain  in  thofe  two  quarters  of  the  gbbe,  whofe 
altitude  furpaffes  15,000  feet. 

Perhaps  in  no  inftance  has  the  imagination  of  man  been  more  given  to  amplification, 
than  in  ascertaining  the  heights  of  the  globe.  Gruner,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Swife 
glaciers,  has  mentioned  the  elevation  of  fome  remarkable  mountains,  agreeably  to  the 
calculations  of  feveral  famous  geographers  and  travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern. 


According  to  Strabo,  the  higheft  mountain 'of  the  ancient  world  was  aboot 
According  to  Riccioli  •  -  -  - 

According  to  Father  Kircbcr,  who  cook  the  elevations  of  mountains  by  the  un- 
certain method  of  meafurtng  their  Jhadows, 

JELtna  is  *  •  •  •  • 

The  Peak  of  Teneriff  .  ... 

Moont  Athos  - 

Larifla  in  Egypt  •  -     -  -  * 


Toifef. 

3.4" 
;8f2i6 


4,000 

10,000 

20,000 
28,000 


Eof.  Feet. 
2 1 ,830 

37a#  3** 


25,600 
64,000 

12  8,  COO 

179,200 


But  thefe  calculations  are  evidently  fo  extravagant,  that  their  exaggeration  mud 
ftrike  the  mod  common  obferver.  If  we  confult  more  modern  and  rational  accounts, 
it  appears  that  the  Peak  of  Teneriff  and  iEtna  have  been  frequently  fuppofed  the  higheft 
'  points  of  the  globe.  Teneriff  is  eftimated  by  fome  natural  phiiofophers  to  be  3,000 
toifes,  or.  19,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea ;  but,  according  to  Feu i lie,  this  elevation 
is  reduced  to  2,070  toifes,  or  13,248  feet ;  whereas  iEtna,  by  the  accurate  computations 
of  Sau flu  re,  rifes  only  #  1 672  toifes,  or  1 0,700-$  feet  above  the  fea.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  there  are  no  mountains,  except  thofe  in  America,  (the  elevation  whereof,  according* 
to  Gondamine,  furpaffes  3000  toifes,  or  1 9,200  feet,)  which  are  equal  to  the  altitude  of 
Mont  Blanc. 

In  order,  however,  to  determine  with  abfolute  certainty  that  Mont  Blanc  is  the 
higheft  point  of  the  old  world,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  eftimate,  by  the  fame  mode  of 
mensuration,  Mont  Blanc,  the  Schreckhorn,  the  Peak  t>f  Teneriff,  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon  in  Africa,  the  Taurus,  and  the  Caucafus. 


•  According  to  Sir  George  Schuckborough,  1,672  toifes,  or  10,954.  fcet ;  who  fays,  "  I  have  ventured 
10  compute  the  height  of  this  celebrated  mountain  from  my  own  tables*  though  from  an  obfe^vation  of 
M.  Dc  S;jufforein  1773,  which  that  gentleman  obligingly  communicated  to  me.  It  will  fcrve  to  fhow  that 
this  volcano  b  by  no  means  the  highcii  mountain  of  the  old  world  ;  and  that  Vefuvius,  ptaced  upon  Mount 
j&tna,  would  not  be  equal  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  I  take  to  be  the  mod  elevated  point  of  Eu- 
rope, Alia,  and  Africa." 

1  am  happy  to  nr.d  my  conjeflures  corroborated  by  that  ingenious  and  accurate  obftrver.  s 

Height  of  JEtna,  according  to  Sir  George  -  *•  10,954  Feet.  ' 

Of  Vefuvius,  according  to  Sauffure  .  -  • 


Of  both  together  ... 

Height  of  Mon:  Blatic,  according  to  Sir  George 

Difference,  or  the  height  of  Moot  Blanc  above  that  of  jfcna  and  Vefuvius 
united  -  -    - 


3»9°° 
15,662 

808 


For  ftiil  further  information  on  this  curious  fubjefi,  the  reader  is  referred  to  M.  Trembley't  Analyfe  tPEx- 
it  tuts  fur  la  Mcfure  da  Huulurcs,  in  Sauffure' s  Voyage*  i^m  let  jiifes,  'vol.  ii.  p  616. 


fen* tuts 
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"'  The  chain  of  the  Caucafus  has  long  been  deemed  the  higheft  mountains  of  Afia ;  and 
fomephilofophers,  upon  confidering  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  eaftern  rivets  oyer  tfi6 
European,  both  in  depth  and  breadth,  have  drawn  a  presumptive  argument,  that  the 
Afiatic  mountains  are  much  more  lofty  than  thofe  of  Europe.  But  conje&ures  are 
now  baniflied  from  natural  philofophy  ;  and,  until  it  (hall  be  proved  from  undoubted 
calculations,  that  the  higheft  part  of  the  Caucafus  rifes  more  than  1 5,060  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  Mont  Blanc  may  be  fairly  confidered  as  more  elevated. 


LETTERXXXVIL  —  Glacier  of  Bbfon.— Montanvert.—  Expedition  acrofs  the  Valley 

of  Ice* 

AUGUST  23d,  we  mounted  by  the  fide  of  the  glacier  of  Boffon,  to  Its  Murailles  de 
Glace,  fo  called  from  their  refemblance  to  walls :  they  form  large  ranges  of  ice  of  pro- 
digious  thicknefs  and  folidity,  rifing  abruptly,  and  parallel  to  each  other  *.  Some  of 
thefe  ranges  appeared  about  a  hundred  feet  high  ;  but,  if  tte  may  believe  our  guides* 
they  are  four  hundred  feet  above  their  real  bafe.  Near  them  were  pyramids  2nd  cones 
of  ice  of  all  forms  and  fizes,  (hooting  to  a  very  cbnfiderable  height,  in  the  mod  beauti- 
ful and  fantaftie  (hapes.  From  this  glacier,  which  we  crofled  without  much  difficulty* 
we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Chamouny. 

'  The  24th,  We  had  propofed  fallying  forth  this  morning  very  early,  in  order  to  vifit 
the  valley  of  ice  in  the  glacier  of  Montanvert,  and  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  time  would 
admit  j  but  the  weather  proving  cloudy,  and  likely  to  rain,  We  deferred  our  departure 
till  nine.  Having  procured  three  guides,  weafcehded  "on  horfeback  about  three  miles ; 
we  were  then  obliged  to  difmount,  and  fcrambled  up  a  fteep  and  rugged  path,  called 
u  the  road  of  the  cryftal-hunters"  From  the  fummit  of  the  Montanvert  we  defcerided 
to  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  and  made  a  refrefhing  meal  upon  fome  cold  provifion  Vlrhlch 
we  brought  with  us.  A  large  block  of  granite,  called  "  La  pierredes  Anglois"  ferved 
for  a  table;  and  near  us  was  a  hovel t>  where  thofe  who  make  expeditions  towards 
Mont  Blanc  frequently  pafs  the  night.  The  fcene  around  us  was  magnificent  and 
fublime ;  numberlefs  rocks  rifing  boldly  above  the  clouds,  fome  tff  whofe  tops  w£re 
bare,  others  covered  with  fnow  ;  many  of  thefe  peaks,  gradually  diminifliing  towards 
their  fummits,  end  in  (harp  points,  and  are  called  Needles.  Between  thefe  rocks  the 
valley  of  ice  ftretches  feveral  leagues  in  length,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  broad,  extending 
en  one  fide  towards  Mont  Blanc,  and  on  the  other,  towards  the  plain  of  Chamouny. 

The  names  of  the  principal  needles  are,  Aiguilles  de  Midi,  de  Dru,  de  Bouchard,  de 
TWoitie,  dfe  Tacul,  de  Charmeaux  j  the  five  glaciers,  that  ftretch  towards  the  plain  of 
Chamouny,  and  unite  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  are  called  Tacona,  Boffons,  Montan- 
vert, Argentiere,  and  Tour, 

Having  fufficiently  refreflied  ourfelves,  we  prepared  for  our  adventure  acrofs  the  ice. 
We  had  each  of  us  a  long  pole  fpiked  with  iron  ;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  us  from  flip- 
ping, the  guides  fattened  to  our  (hoes  crampons,  or  fmall  bars  of  iron,  provided  with  four 
fpikes.  The  difficulty  in  eroding  thefe  valleys  of  ice  arifes  from  the  immenfe  chafrns, 
which  bur  guides  a  flu  red  us  in  fome  places  are  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
I  can  no  otherwife  convey  to  you  an  image  of  this  body  of  ice,  broken  into  irregular 
ridges  and  deep  chafrns,  than  by  comparing  it  to  waves  indantaneoufly  frozen  in  the 
midft  of  a  violent  ftorm. 

*  10-1785",  thefe  muraxtlet  Jc  glace  no  longer  exifted. 

f  Since  mv  firft  expedition,  Mr  Blair,  an  Enghfh  gentleman,  has  built  a  more  commodious  wooden  hut, 
which,  from- him,  is  tailed  Blair's  Cabin. 

We 
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We  began  our  walk  with  great  flownefe  and  deliberation ;  but  gradually  gaining 
courage  and  confidence,  we  foon  found  that  we  could  fafely  pafs  along  thofe  places* 
where  the  afcent  and  defcent  were  not  very  confiderable,-much  fafter  even  than  when 
walking  at  the  rate  of  our  common  pace  :  in  other  parte  we  leaped  over  the  clefts,  and 
flid  down  the  deeper  declivities.  In  one  place  we  were  obliged  to  tread  with  peculiar 
caution.  After  walking  fome  paces  tideways  along  a  narrow  ridge  of  ice,  fcarcely  three 
inches  broad,  we  ftept  acrofs  a  chafm  into  a  little  hollow*  which  the  guides  formed  for 
our  feet,  and  afcended  by  means  of  fmall  holes  made  with  the  fpikes  of  our  poles*  This 
account  appears  terrible ;  but  we  had  not  the  lead  apprehenfion  of  danger,  as  the  guides 
were  exceedingly  careful,  and  took  excellent  precautions.  One  of  our  fervants  had  the 
courage  to  follow  us  without  crampons,  or  nails  in  his  (hoes,  which  was  certainly  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  the  flipperinefs  of  the  leather  when  wetted. 

We  had  now.almoft  reached  the  oppofite  fide,  when  we  were  obliged  Jo  make  a  cir- 
cuit of  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  order  to  get  round  a  broad  chafm.  This  will  give 
you  fome  .idea  of  the  difficulty  attending  excurfions  over  fome  of  thefe  glaciers :  our 
guides  informed  us,  that  when  they  hunt  chamois  and  marmots,  thefe  unavoidable  cir- 
cuits generally  carry  them  fix  or  (even  miles,  when7  the  direft  diftance  is  fcarcely  two. 
A  ftorm  threatening  every  moment,  we  were  obliged  to  haften  off  the  glacier ;  for  rain 
renders  the  ice  exceedingly  ilippery,  and  in  cafe  of  a  fog,  which  generally  accompanies 
a  ftorm  in  .thefe  tipper  regions,  our  fituatfon  would  have  been  extremely  dangerous. 
Indeed  we  had  no  time  to  lofe ;  for  we  bad  fcarcely  quitted  the  ice  before  the  temped: 
began,  and  foon  became  Very  violent,  attended  with  frequent  flafhes  of  lightning,  and* 
loud  peals  of  thunder,  which  being  re-echoed  within  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  added 
greatly  to  the  awful  fublimity  of  the  fcene. 

We  crawled  for  a  confiderable  way  upon  our  hands  and  feet  along  a  deep  and  bare 
rock,  and  down  one  of  the  mod  difficult  and  rugged  precipices  I  ever  defcended  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  the  thunder  at  the  fame  time  roaring  over  us,  and  the  rain  pouring  down  like 
torrents.  After  much  difficulty,  but  without  the  leaft  accident,  we  gained  the  valley  of 
Chamouny,  and  returned  to  the  inn,  as  wet  as  if  we  had  been  plunged  into  water,  but 
perfeftly  gratified  with  our  expedition. 


In  my  fecond  excurfion  to  the  valley  of  Chamouny  in  1785,  inftead  of  croffing  the  gla- 
cier, I  afcended,  in  company  with  three  Englishmen  and  a  Swifs  gentleman,  from  Blair's 
Cabin,  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  over  the  bare  and  rugged  rocks,  to  a  fuinmit  under 
the  Aiguille  de  Cbarmox,  near  the  fpot  from  which  a  Genevan  unfortunately  fell  and  was 
dafhed  to  pieces.  On  this  fummit,  at  die  very  edge  of  the  fearful  precipice  which  over* 
looks  the  vale  of  Chamouny,  flood  a  coUe&ion  of  ftones,  about  three  feet  high,  called 
by  the  natives  le  ban  homme.  We  immediately  raifed  this  heap  to  the  height  of  fix  feet, 
and  piled  up  another  of  the  fame  elevation,  which  we  ft y led,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  le  monument  de  quatre  Anglais,  in  memory  of  the  four*  Englishmen  who  amufed 
themfelves  in  forming  it. 

I  employed  an  hour  in  afcending  part  of  the  Montanvert  on  horfeback,  the  fame  time 
in  walking  up  to  Blair's  Cabin,  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  monument  de  quatre  Anglois, 
half  an  hour  in  descending  to  Blair's  Cabin,  and  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  paffing 
from  thence  to  Chamouny. 
•  *  , 

•  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  two  Mr.  Cliffords,  and  myfdf.     We  were  accompanied  and  affiled  by  M.  Excha- 
quet,  a  Swjfs  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his  numerous  expeditions  into  thefe  Alps. 

I  made 
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1  made  this  expedition  in  company  with  M.  Exchaquet,  a  Swifs  gentleman;  native  of 
Aubonne,  and  dire&or-general  of  the  mines  of  Savoy.  His  repeated  expeditions  into 
thefe  regions  have  enabled  him  to  execute  a  model  in  relief  of  the  valley  of  Chamouny, 
Mont  Blanc,  the  circumjacent  Alps,  and  glaciers  *.  In  order  to  render  this  model  (till 
more  valuable  to  the  naturalift,  he  collects  fpecimens  of  the  different  (tones  which  com- 
pofe  the  mountains  reprefented  on  the  plan.  He  is  now  employed  by  the  government 
of  Bern  in  conftru&ing  a  model  of  the  diftrift  of  Aigle. 

M.  Exchaquet  has  difcovered  a  more  commodious  route  than  that  hitherto  followed, 
to  afcend  the  Buet  and  Mount  Breven,  which  are  defcribed  by  M.  Van  Berchem,  fecre- 
tary*  to  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Laufanne,  in  his  letter  t  to  Mr.  Wyttenbach  of  Bern, 
relating  an  expedition  to  the  mines  of  Faucigny,  and  the  glaciers  which  extend  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  thefe  letters  the  reader  will  find,,  be  fide  much  accurate  and 
pidurefque  defcription,  an  account  of  feveral  ioflil  and  vegetable  productions  of  the 
higher  Alps.-  «r 


LETTER  XXXVIII.— Excurfion  towards  ths  Summit  of  the  Couvercle.- 

IN  my  fubfequent  expedition  to  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  I  propofed  pufliing  my 
courfe  ftill  further  towards  the  glacier  of  Talefre,  but  particularly  to  the  Couvercle,  of 
which  I  had  read  a  very  curious  defcription  in  Sauflure's  work.  But  having  bruifed  my 
foot  in  afcending  the  Montanvert,  I  was  prevented  from  executing  my  purpofe.  You< 
will,,  however,  have  no  reafon  to  regret  my  difappointment,  on  receiving  the  following, 
account  of  that  expedition*,  extracted  from  notes  communicated1  by  a  friend. 

We  quitted  die  Priory  at  fix  in  the  morning*  accompanied  by  Michael  Paccard  and 
Marie  Coutet,  two  guides  of  Chamouny,  traverfed  the  plain,,  and  afcended  the  Montan- 
vert through  a  wood  of  pines.  We  had  fine  views  of  the  glacier  which  gives  rife  to  the 
Arveron,  and  of  the  vale  of  Chamouny,  chequered  in  a  mod  Angular  manner  with  * 
alternate  rows  of  arable  and  pafture  land.  After  continuing  about  an  hour,"  we  quitted 
our  mules,  proceeded  on  foot,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  reached' Blair's  Hut,  on  the 
top  of  the  Montanvert,  where  we  refted  for  a  fe\fr  minutes. 

We  then  defcended  to  the  glacier,  coaftedit  by  the  path  of  the  chryfta!  hunters;  and. 
in  abouf  half  an  hour  came  to  fome  difficult  paffes  called  Les  Ponts9  or  the  Bridges, 
which  run  over  a  perpendicular  rock,  at  the  edge  of  a  firightful  precipice.  Thefe  paf- 
fages,  though  ftill  difficult,  were  extremely  dangerous,  until,  by  order  of  Saufiure,  the ' 
rock  was  in  fome  parts  blown  away  with  gunpowder,  and  fmall  holes  formed  for  the 
hands  and  feet.  The  firft  bridge  was  about  forty  paces  in  length,  and  the  two  others 
fomewhat  lefs  difficult,  of  about  ten  paces  each.  In  a  quarter  of  anliour  we  arrived  at 
a  fountain,  which  drops  from  the  roof  and  fides  of  a  natural  grotto,  the  infide  whereof 
is  overgrown  with  large  tufts  of  the  ranunculus  glacialis.  Having  walked  about  eight 
miles  fince  our  departure  from  Chamouny,  we  fat  down  in  this  fequeftered  grotto  and 
made  our  firft  repaft. 

From  hence  we  croffed  fome  fnow,  the  remains  of  the  lafl  winter's  avalanche,  and* 
immediately  got  upon  the  Moraine^  the  term  given  to  the  ftones  and  earth  which  the* 
glaciers  difgorge  on  each  fide,  after- having  received  them  from  the  impending  mouft*- 


•  This  plan  hat  been  finifticdS  and  a  coloured  print  of  it  publiihed. 
f  Excurfion  dans  lcs  Mines  dc  Haut  Faucigny,  &c.   Laufanne,  1787;' 
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tains :  they  are  very  treacherous  and  difficult  to  walk  upon.    The  ice  upon  which  *hefe 
M%  ftones  reft  is  harder  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  glacier ;  and  the  earth  is  laid  in  fuch 

regular  and  equable  heaps  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  art.  As  we  looked  from  hence 
oyer  the  valley  of  ice,  the  paffage  feemed  impracticable  ;  fo  numerous  and  broad  were 
the  chafms  which  interfe&ed  it  in  every  direction,  many  bearing  a  tremendous  appear- 
ance,  and  of  an  aftonifhing  depth  \  but  we  foon  found  that  it  only  required  courage 
and  a&ivity.  Inftead  of  crampons  we  had  large  n^ils  in  our  {hoes,  which  more  effec- 
tually anfwered  our  purpofe,  and  our  fpiked  (licks  were  on  this  occafion  particularly 
ferviceable.  Having  descended  upon  the  glacier,  we  found  the  ice  foftened  by  a  warm 
-wind,  which  rendered  it  lefs  flippery  than  ufual.  We  continued  along  it  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  regained  ^and  walked  along  the  Moraine  near  half  an  hour.  We  now 
embarked  upon  the  great  valley  of  ice  called  Glacier  des  Bois%  I  own  not  without  emotion 
to  fee  ourfeives  upon  this  extraordinary  defert,  broken  into  frightful  chafms*  through 
the  maze  of  which  we  were  to  pafs.  It  wa§  curious  to  obferve  the  numerous  little  rills 
produced  by  the  collettion  of  drops  occafioned  by  the  thawing' of  the  ice  on  the  upper 
part-of  the  glacier*  thefe  little  rills  hollow  out  fome  channels,  and  torrent-like  preci- 
pitate themfelves  into  the  chains  with  a  violent  noife  i  increafing  the  body  of  waters 
Formed  by  the  melting  of  the  interior  furface,  and  finding  an  outlet  under  the  immenfe 
arch  of  ice  in  the  valley  of  Chamounyf  from  which  the  Arveron  rufhts.  This  iqe-water 
was  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  extremely  rcfrefhiag  from  its  coolneTs. 

The  field  of  ice,  which  at  firft  fight  feemed  impervious  to  all. but  the  chamois  and  mar- 
mot, and  fcarcely  pra&ipahle  even  for  the  daring  footfteps  of  man,  is  traverfed  by  jlocks 
,pf  fheep,  driven  to  the  fcanty  pafturage  which  the  oppofite  rocks  afford.     The  fhep- 
herds  leave  them  in  thefe  defolate  fpots,  and  vifit  them  at  different  intervals,  v   We  ob- 
served their  track  over  the  ice,  and  law  a  flock  returning ■;  one  fliepherd  preceded  as  a 
jjuide,  and  another  followed  the  herd;  jyp  ha£  the  good  fortune ^o  preferve  a  iheep 
,  which  had  ftrayed  from  the  flock. 
.  -  As  we  were  continuing, our  courfe,  we  were  fufprifed  by  a  loud  noife ;  and,  looking 
round,  perceived  a  large  fragment  of  jock  which  had  detached  itfelf  from  one  of  the 
'  . Jbighell  needles  :  it  bounded  from  precipice  to  precipice  with  great  rapidity,  and,  before 

it  reached  the  bottom,  was  reduced  ahnpft  entirely  into  dufh  Having  proceeded  about 
an  hour,  we  were  aftonifhed  with  a  view  far  more  magnificent  than  imagination  can  con- 
ceive: hitherto  the  glaciers  had  fcarcely  anfwered  my  expectations,  but  now. far  fur- 
paffed  them.  Nature  clad  herfelf  in  all  her  terrors.  Before  us  was  a  valley  of  ice 
tweitty  .miles  in  extent,  bounded  by  a  circular  glacier  of  pure  unbroken  fnow,  called 
Tacu,  which  leads  <&ire£tly  tq  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  furrounded  by  large 
conical  ro<^ks,  terminating  in  fharp  points  like  the  turrets  of  an  ancient  fortification ; 
to  the  right  rofe  a  range  of  magnificent  peaks,  their  intervals  filled  with  glaciers  ;  and 
fair  above  the  reft,  the  majeftic  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  his  bigheft  point  obfeured  with 
clouds.  He  appeared  of  fuch  immenfe  magnitude,  that  at  his  prefence  the  circumjacent 
mountains,  however  gigantic,  jfeerijed  to,  (hrink  before  him*  and  "  bide  their  diminijhed 
heads  */'  In  half  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  Moraine,  which  forms  a  boundary  of  the 
valley,  croffed  it,  and  proceeded  upon  a  body  of  ice  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad. 
Here  the  ice  was  more  even  and  free  from  chafms  than  in  the  great  valley.  We  then 
j>?(fed  a  fecpnd  Mgraine,  and  beyond  that  aether  mafs  pf  iee  to  a  third  Moraine :  de  - 

'•■'-•  Milipo. 
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{tending  from  thence  we  came  upon  the  laft  ridge  of  ice,  confiderably  broader  than  the 
two  former,  and  full  of  large  chafms :  it  is  feparated.  from  the  rock  only  by  a  very  nar- 
row Moraine.     Thefe  Moraines  contain  great  quantities  of  chryftal. 

Here  we  turned  a  little  to  the  right,  and  afcended  the  valley  of  ice,  the  fcene  every 
moment  increafing  in  magnificence  and  hprror.  In  a  fhort  time  we  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  Couvercle,  having  walked  about  fix  miles  on  the  ice.  We  now  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  quit  the  ice,  and  the?  firft  part  of  the  defcent  was  really  perilous.  One  ftep  was 
truly  dreadful :  a  bulging  rock  entirely  fmooth,  and  prefenting  a  precipice  of  very  con- 
fiderable  depth,  which  was  terminated  by  an  immenfe  chafm  in  the  ice,  feemed  to  for* 
bid  our  progrefs ;  a  fmall  hollow,  however,  in  the  middle  ferved  for  one  foot,  and  from 
thence  we  bounded  over  to  the  firm  ground.  One  guide  went  firft,  and  held  out  his 
hand  on  the  oppofite  fide,  whilft  the  other  helped  and  dire&ed  us  where  to  place  our 
feet.  We  continued  afcending  a  path  which  now  feemed  without  danger,  though  very 
narrow  and  deep,  and  carried  along  the  ridge  of  precipices.  The  fcenery  around  was 
indeed  fo  fublime  as  to  banifh  all  ideals  of  fatigue  and  apprehenfion.  Half  an  hour  more 
brought  us  to  the  fide  of  a  fountain,  where  we  fat  down  to  our  dinner.  We  had  now 
employed  five  hours  and  a  half  from  Chamouny,  and  notwithftanding  all  difficulties  and 
necefiary  halts,  had  walked  fifteen  miles,  but  none  of  us  complained  of  fatigue.  ' 

The  clouds  beginning  to  gather,  warned  us  to  haften  to  the  top  of  the  Couvercle. 
From  that  ftation  we  had  the  view  of  three  ftupendous  vallies  of  ice,  the  glacier  of  Tale* 
fre  to  the,  left,  in  front  that  of  l'Echaut,  and  theTacu  to  the  right;  all  uniting  in  one 
great  valley  of  ice  called  the  Glacier  des  Bois9  which  ftretched  under  our  feet,  and  was 
furrounded  and  ornamented  by  the  rugged  needles.  The  dead  filence  which  reigned 
in  this  place  was  only  interrupted  by  the  bounding  of  diftant  chamois,  and  the  cries  of 
alarm  which  the  marmots  gave  to  tneir  tribes  at  our  approach. 

Havings  refreshed  ourfelves  we  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  Couvercle,  a  mod  extra- 
ordinary rock  of  granite,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  irregular  multilateral  build- 
ing placed  on  a  mountain  ;  the  afcent  was  laborious,  but  perfeftly  fecure.  Towards 
its  foot  we  found  a  bottle  containing  the  names  of  two  Englishmen  who  had  reached  that 
place  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  probably  flattered  themfelves  that  no  ftranger  would 
go  beyond  them.  We  wrote  our  names  on  the  reverfe  of  the  paper,  and  carried  the 
bottle  with  us  to  the  fummit  of  the  Couvercle.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  brought  us 
to  the  point,  and  we  reached  a  rock  overhanging  a  precipice  which  my  eyes  dared  not 
meafure.  In  this  fituation  we  were  furprifed  with  a  thunder  ftorm,  which  added  great 
horror  and  magnificence  to  the  fcene.  We  took  (helter  under  an  impending  rock,  and 
liftened  to  the  roaring  of  the  ftorm  with  a  mixed  fenfation  of  fear  and  pleafure.  On 
reflecting  in  this  place  that  we  were  to  meafure  back  the  fame  ground,  and  to  undergo 
a  repetition  of  the  fame  difficulties,  we  were  not  exempted  from  alarm ;  but  recollect- 
ing that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  encounter  fome  dangers,  in  order  to  behold  fuch  glo- 
rious fcenes,  we  from  that  moment  banilhed  all  apprehenfions. 

Our  view  from  the  top  of  the  Couvercle  comprehended  the  fame  fublime  fcenes  we 
had  enjoyed  from  its  bafe,  but  confiderably  heightened  and  enlarged  ;  the  ftupendous 
extent  of  ice  appeared  like  a  rugged  expanfe  of  frozen  fea,  bounded  by  the  mod  gi- 
gantic rocks,  and  terminated  by  Mont  Blanc,  the  Atlas  of  the  globe.  Although  we 
were  thus  entirely  enclofed  between  ice  and  fnow,  and  barren  crags  where  all  vegetation 
might  be  fuppofed  to  ceafe ;  yet  our  eyes  repofed  on  a  triangular  rock,  clothed  with 
grafs  and  alpine  plants,  and  ftarting  up  like  a  fertile  ifland  in  the  midft  of  a  defolate 
ocean.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Garden,  and  exhibits  a  curious  contrail  to  the 
furrouqding  drearinefs.  '       i 

vol.  v.  5  H  During 
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During  our  expeditions  into  the  Alps,  we  had  frequently  found  occafion  to  remark 
the  peculiarly  deep  (hade  of  the  blue  colour  *  in  the  "  pure  Empyreal  t ;"  and  today 
we  were  more  particularly  affe&ed  with  this.circumftance.  It  conveyed  a  mod  fublime 
idea  of  the  infinity  of  fpace :  the  higher  we  afcended  the  more  beautiful  it  feemed  ;  and 
we  were  informed  by  a  perfon  accuftomed  to  alpine  fcenes,  that,  on  confiderable  eleva- 
tions, he  had  frequently  obferved  the  ftars  at  noon-day. 

Our  defcent  from  thefe  icy  regions  was  no  lefs  fortunate  than  our  afcent ;  we  reached 
the  Priory 'at  feven  in  the  afternoon,  without  the  Lead  accident,  and  wrapt  in  aftonilh- 
ment  on  the  recollection  of  fcenes  which  furpafs  the  imagination,  as  much  as  they  defy 
defcriptioru  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXIX.— Various  attempts  to  reach  the  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc* — Succefsfut 
Expedition  of  James  Balma  and  Dr.  Paccar d. — Of  Saujfure.—His  phyfical  Obfervations. 

VARIOUS  attempts  having  been  made  to  reach  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  well 
by  the  guides  of  Chamouny,  as  by  Meflfrs.  de  Sauffure  and  Bourrit  j  a  chronological 
account  of  the  principal  expeditions  which  have  at  length  terminated  fuccefsfully,  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  uninterefting. 

The  fir  ft  was  made  by  M.  Couteranand  three  guides  of  Chamouny,  Michael  Paccard, 
Vi&orTiflay,  and  Marie  Coutet.  On  the  13th  of  July  1776,  they  fet  off  from  the 
Priory,  about  eleven  in  the  evening  ;  paffed  between  the  glaciers  of  Boffon  andTacona; 
and,  after  employing  above  fourteen  hours  in  mounting  rugged  and  dangerous  afcents, 
in  croffing  feveral  vallies  of  ice,  and  large,  plains  of  fnow,  found  themfelves  on  the  top 
next  to  Mont  Blanc.  At  firfl  fight  it  appeared  fcarceiy  a  league  diftant ;  but  they  foon 
difcovered  that  the  clearnefs  of  the  air,  the  extraordinary  whitenefs  of  the  fnow,  and 
its  great  height,  made  it  feem  nearer  than  it  was  in  reality  ;  and  they  perceived  with 
v  regret,  that  it  would  require  at  lead  four  hours  more  to  reach  the  fummit,  even  fup- 
pofing  it  pra&icable.  But  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  and  the  vapours  towards  the 
fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  began  to  gather  into  clouds,  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish 
their  enterprize-  As  they  were  returning  in  great  hafle,  one  of  the  party  flipped  in 
attempting  to  leap  over  a  chafm  of  ice.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  long  pole  /piked  with 
iron,  which  he  had  (truck  into  the  ice  ;  and  upon  this  he  hung  dreadfully  fufpended 
for  a  few  moments  until  he  was  releafed  by  his  companions*  .  The  danger  he  had  juft 
efcaped  made  fuch  an  impreflion  upon  him  that  he  fainted,  and  continued  for  fome  time 
in  that  fituation  :  he  Was  at  length  brought  to  himfelf,  and,  though  considerably  bruifed* 
fufficieatly  recovered  to  continue  his  journey.  They  arrived  at  Chamouny  about  eight 
in  the  evening,  after  a  journey  of  two-and-twenty  hours :  as  fome  fort  of  recompense 
fpr  fo  much  fatigue  they  enjoyed  the  fatisfa&ion,  at  leaft,  of  having  approached  nearer 
to  Mont  Blanc  than  any  former  adventurers. 

.  According  to  Sir  George  Schuckborough,  the  fummit  which  they  attained  is  more 
than  13,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  Thefe  perfons,  however,  did  not.  take  the 
iipcefiary  precautions  for  fo  perilous  an  enterprize ;  for  the  expedition  was  not  only  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  but  alfo  far  too  fatiguing  and  difficult  to  be  accoroplifhed  withia 

•  The  depth  of  this  blue  colour  is  owing  to  the  extreme  purity  and  traofparency  of  the  air.     Saudure 

made  fome  curious  experiments  to  a  fee  rt  a  in  the  exa&  (hade  of  blue  which  forms  the' colour  of  the  heaven* 

'  m  this  elevated  f  pot.     By  means  of  flips  of  paper  ftained  with  different  tints  of  blue,  from  the  pale&  to  the 

darkeft,  be  fomed  a  fcaic  of  r,  1  fhadei,  and  found  thai  the  29th  was  the  colour  of  the  heavens.    Vol*  i?. 
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twenty-four  hours.  The  failure  of  this  expedition  feemed  for  Tome  time  to  reprefs  all 
future  attempts,  until  the  indefatigable  Bourrit  infufed  a  new  fpirit  into  the  inhabitants 
of  Chamouny.  After  reiterated  though  unfuccefsfui  attempts,  on  the  1 1  th  of  Sep- 
tember 1784,  Bourrit,  accompanied  by  fix  guides,  departed  from  Bionafay,  and  was 

Jcalmgi  as  he  expreffes  himfeif,  the  rampart  of  Mont  Blanc,  when  he  fuddenly  foupd 
himfelf  fo  extremely  affe&ed  by  the  intenfe  cold,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed. 

Marie  Coutet  and  Francis  Guidet,  two  of  the  guides  who  attended  him  in  this  ex- 
pedition, preceded  their  company,  and  afcended  to  the  Dome  of  Gout£,  which  is  about 
9400  feet  in  a  horizontal  dire&ion  from  the  fummit.  Marie  Coutet  informed  me, 
that  they  paffed  the  Middle  Dome,  and  walked  along  the  ridge  between  that  dome  and 
the  fummit  at  far  as  fome  high  rocks,  which  appear  from  the  vale  of  Chamouny  like 
fmall  points  rifirig  out  of  the  (now,  but  night  approaching  obliged  them  to  return. 

On  the  4th  of  September  1 785  Marie  Coutet  and  James  Balma  reached  a  place  under 
a  rock  at  a  confiderable  elevation,  where  they  paffed  the  night.  Setting  off  before  fun- 
rife,  they  found  themfelves  about  feven  on  the  Dome  of  Goute,  and  were  proceeding 
towards  the  fummit  with  a  fair  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  when  a  violent  ftorip  of  hail  ac- 
companied with  a  ftrong  wind  compelled  them  to  return. 

On  the  1 3th  of  September  Meffrs.  de  Sauflure  and  Bourrit,  attended  by  twelve 
guides  well  provided  with  barometers,  thermometers,  and  other  inftruments,  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  the  neceffary  obfervations,  departed  from  Bionafay,  and  arrived  at 
a  hut,  which  they  had  ordered  to  be  conftru&ed  at  Pierre  Ronde  7808  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  Here  they  paffed  the  night,  and  early  the  next  morning  reached  the 
Dome  of  Goute  without  the  leaft  accident,  and  without  much  difficulty  ;  where  they  were 
flopped  by  a  fre(h  fall  of  fnow,  into  which  they  funk  fo  deep  that  all  farther  progrefs 
was .  impracticable.  Sauflure  informs  us,  that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  funk 
eighteen  inches  and  a  half,  and  that  he  reached  an  elevation  of  1290  toifes,  or  8256 
Englifhfeet. 

.  At  length,  in  July  1786,  fix  guides  of  Chamouny  having  failed  in  another  attempt, 
James  Balma,  one  of  the  party,  being  overtaken  by  darknefs,  as  he  was  rambling  upon 
the  ice,  miffed  his  ?yay,  and  paffed  the  night  in  a  fpot  above  the  Dome  of  Goute,  ele- 
vated more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  His  youth,  and  the  ftrength 
of  his  coriftitution,  having  preferved  him  from  the  effe&s  of  the  no&urnal  cold  in  fo 
fevere  an  atmofphere,  at-the  approach  of  morn  he  reconnoitred  the  fituarion,  and  ob- 

.  ferved  a  part  which  appeared  more  eafy  of  accefs  than  any  hitherto  attempted.  On  his 
arrival  at  Chamouny  he  was  feized  with  a  very  fevere  indifpofition,  the  effe&  of  extreme 

-  fatigue,  and  of  the  intenfe  cold.  Being  attended  by  Dr.  Paccard,  a  phyfician  of  the 
place,  James  Balma  communicated  his  obfervations ;  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  at  tendance, 
offered  to  conduft  him  to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

On  the  7th  of  Auguft  thefe  two  daring  adventurers  fallied  from  Chamouny  upon  this 
memorable  expedition,  and  reached  before  dark  the  mountain  La  Ccte,  which  overhangs 
the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  of  Boffon.  Here  they  continued  during  the  night ;  and 
•at  three  in  the  morning  purfued  their  route  over  the  ice,  afcended  the  Dome  of  Goute, 
paffed  under  the  Middle  Dome,  and  at  the  lad  pyramid  df  rock  turned  to  the  eaft,  ana 
continued  along  the  ridge,  which  is  feen  from  Geneva,  and  lies  on  the  left  of  the  Ann- 
tnit.  Here  they  firft  began  to  experience  fuch  intenfe  cold,  and  fuch  extretne  fatigue, 
that  Dr.  Paccard  was  almoft  induced  to  relinquifh  the  enterpriee ;  being,  however,  en- 
couraged by  James  Balma,  more  accuftomed  to  fuch  dangerous  expeditions,  he  followed 
his  companion.    The  wind  was  fo  violent  and  piercing,  that  in  order  to  avoid  its  blow* 

<  ing  in  their  faces,  they  were  obliged  to  walk  fideways  for  a  confiderable  time*    About 
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fix  in  the  afternoon,  they  at  length  attained  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  flood 
triumphantly  on  a  fpot  of  ground,  which  no  one  had  reached  before,  and  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  15,662  feet  above  the  fea,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  higheft  point  in  the  ancient 
world.  They  remained  on  the  fummit  no  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  cold  being  fo 
intenfe,  that  the  provifton  was  frozen  in  their  pockets,  the  ink  congealed  in  their  ink- 
horns,  and  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  funk  to  1 8  \  degrees.  Do&or 
Paccard  had  ju ft  time  to  obferve  the  (late  of  the  barometer,  which  he  has  not  commu- 
nicated to  the  public. 

They  employed  fifteen  hours  in  afcending ;  and  though  they  again  reached  the 
mountain  of  La  Cote  in  five  hours,  found  great  difficulty  in  defcendinp,  their  fight 
being  debilitated  by  the  refle&ion  from  the  fnow.  They  arrived  at  La  Cote  about  mid- 
night, after  twenty-four  hours  unremitted  fatigue.  Having  repofed  themfelves  two 
hours,  they  again  fallied  forth,  and  returned  to  Chamouny  at  eight  in  the  morning. 
Their  faces  were  excoriated,  and  their  lips  exceedingly  fwelled ;  Dr.  Paccard  was  almoft 
blind,  and  his  eyes  continued  to  be  affeftrd  for  a  confiderable  time. 

We  cannot  exped  any  accurate  experiments  from  thefe  two  perfons,  to  whom  the 
glory  of  firft  afcending  tne  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  undoubtedly  due.  But  they  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  obferyations  and  difcoveries  of  future  naturalifts,  and  particularly 
of  Sauflure,  whofe  indefatigable  zeal  did  not  permit  him  to  reft,  until  he  had  reached 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  made  thofe  experiments  which  cannot  fail  greatly  to  eluci- 
date the  theory  of  the  atmofphere. 

That  able  naturalift  fet  out  on  this  fuccefsful  expedition,  from  the  valley  of  Chamouny 
on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1787.  He  was  accompanied  by  eighteen  guides,  who  carried  a 
tent,  matraffes,  all  neceffary  accommodations,  andinftruments  of  experimental  philofophy. 
Thev  paffed  the  firft  night  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  La  C6te,  in  a  hut  previoufly 
conuru&ed  for  that  purpofe.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  following  afternoon  they  reached 
an  elevation  of  9312  feet  above  the  Priory,  or  12,762  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 
Here  they  encamped,  and  formed  a  excavation  in  the  congealed  fnow,  which  they  co- 
vered with  a  tent.  In  this  icy  habitation,  inftead  of  fuflfenng  from  the  cold,  Sauflure 
felt  fuch  a  fuffocating  heat,  from  the  clofenefs  of  the  tent,  and  the  number  of  perfons 
crowded  in  a  fmall  compafs,  that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  go  into  the  open  air  in 
order  to  breathe. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  company  departed  at  feven,  and  found  the  afcent  in 
fome  places  fo  fteep,  that  the  guides  were  obliged  to  hew  out  fteps  with  a  hatchet.  At 
eleven  they  reached  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Here  they  continued  four  hours  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  Sauflure  enjoyed,  with  rapture  and  aftonifhment,  a  view  the  mod 
extenfive  as  well  as  the  mod  rugged  and  fublime  in  nature ;  and  made  thofe  obfervations 
which  render  this  expedition  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity.  You  will,  perhaps, 
not  be  difpleafed  with  the  following  particulars  fele&ed  from  a  complete  and  ample  de- 
tail of  thofe  obfervations  communicated  to  the  public  by  Sauflure  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  Voyages  dans  Us  Alpes  *• 

He  did  not  find  the  cold  fo-  extremely  piercing  as  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Balma. 
By  comparing  his  experiments  on  Mont  Blanc  with  thofe  made  at  the  fame  time  by  M. 
Senebier  at  Geneva,  he  was  enabled  to  give  the  following  obfervations.  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer ft  00  d  in  the  fhade  at  2  A  below  freezing  point,  or  27  of  Fahrenheit;  at  Geneva, 

*  A  tranflation  of  this  account,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martyn,  profeffor  of  botany  in  the  uuiverfity  of  Cam- 
trMge,  printed  by  Kearfley,  formi  an  Appendix  to  his  Sketch  of  a  Tour  through  Switzerland  j  which  I 
would  recommend  to  the  traveller, 

at 
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at  22. 6,  or  8aof  Fahrenheit,  which  gives  a  difference  of  near  25  degrees  of  Reaumur,  or 
45  of  Fahrenheit,  between  the  (late  of  the  atmofphere  at  both  places.  De  Luc's  barometer 
fell  to  16.  o44££,  and  as  it  ftood  at  Geneva  at  27.2-^H,  it  gives  a  difference  of  1 1.  2, 
without  regarding  the  fra&ion.  On  eftimating  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  from  barome- 
trical experiments,  he  found  it  aimed  exa&Iy  correfpond  with  that  given  by  Sir  George 
Shuckborough,  or  15,662  Engliih  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  which  refle&s  high 
honour  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Engliih  obferver. 

By  experiments  with  the  hygrometer,  the  air  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  contained 
fix  times  lefs  humidity  than  that  of  Geneva ;  and  to  this  extreme  drynefs  of  the  atmof- 
phere he  imputes  the  burning  third  which  he  and  his  companions  experienced.  It  re- 
quires  half  an  hour  to  boil  water  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  fifteen  or  fixteen  minutes 
are  fufficient  at  Geneva,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  by  the  fea-fide.  By  experiments  on 
the  electrometer,  the,  balls  diverged  only  three  lines  >  the  electricity  was  pofitive.  On 
the  fummit  he  noticed  two  butterflies  on  the  wing  ;  obferved,  at  the  elevation  of  1 1 ,39a 
feet  above  the  fea,  the  Silene  Acaidisy  or  mofs  campion,  in  flower ;  and  ftill  higher,  on 
the  mod  elevated  rocks,  the  Lichen  Sulphureus  and  Lichen  Rupeftris  of  Hoffman.  The 
fummils  of  Mont  Blanc,  he  adds,  and  the  adjacent  mountains,  are  compofed  of  gra- 
nite ;  and  next  to  Mont  Blanc,  the  Schreckhorn  and  Mount  Rofa  *  in  Piedmont,  ap- 
peared the  mod  elevated  points. 

Sauflure,  as  well  as  many  of  his  party,  found  themfelves  extremely  affe&ed  by  the 
rarefaction f  of  the  air-,  and  at  two  began  returning.  They  defcendfed  a  little  lower 
than  the  place  in  which  they  pafled  the  preceding  night,  arrived  the  next  morning  at 
the  valley  of  Chamouny  without  the  left  accident,  and  as  they  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  wear  veils  of  crape,  their  faces  were  not  excoriated,  nor  their  fight  debilitated. 

On  the  eighth  of  Auguft,  a  few  days  after  Saufiure's  expedition,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  aa 
Englifh  gentleman,  fucceeded  in  a  fimitar  attempt,  though  it  was  attended  with  greater 
difficulty!  arifing  from  the  enlargement  of  the  chafms  in  the  ice.  An  account  of 
this  expedition  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  15th  of  December  1787,  sind 
will  probably  be  communicated  to  the  public* 

*  Sauflure  afterwards  meafurcd  the  height  of  Mont  Rofa,  and  found  its  elevation  above  the  fea  2450 
toifea,  which  is  only  50  French  toifes  or  320  feet  lower  than  Mont  Blanc.     Voyages  dans  lea-  Alpes,  torn. 

>*;P-  149- 

f  Some  perfons  have  attributed  the  difficulty  of  refpiration  to  fatigue,  and  not  the  rarefaction  of  the 

air.;  but  Sauflure  has  fully  difpioved  this  opinion.    The  whole  paiTage  is  fo  curious,  that  I  will  infert  the 

original  words  :— 

"  Maisde  tous  nos  organes,  celui  qui  eft  le  plus  affede'  par  la  rarete  de  1'air,  e'eft  celui  dc  la  refpiration* 

deter- 


1c  volume.  C'eft  cette  acceleration  forcee  de  la  refpiration  qui  eft  la  caufe  de  la  fatigue  et  des  angoiflcs  que 
l'on  eprouve  a  ces  grand es  hauteurs.  '  Car  en  roe1  me  terns  que  la  refpiration  s'accclerc,  la  circulation  s'acce- 
lere  auffi.  Je  m'en  fuis  fouvent  appercu  fur  de  hautes  cimes,  mats  je  voulois  en  faire  une  epreuve  exa&e  fur 
le  Mont  Blanc  ;  et  pour  que  1 'acceleration  du  mouvement  du  voyage  ne  put  pas  fe  cqnfondre  avec  cclle  dela 
rarete  de  l'air,  je  ne  fis  mon  epreuve  qu'apres  que  nou»  fumes  reftes  tranquilles,  ou  a  peu  pres  tranquilles 
pendant  4  heurs  fur  la  cime  de  la  montagne.  Alors  le  pouls  de  Pierre  Balmat  fe  trouva  battre  68  pulfationi 
par  minute;  celui  deT&tu,  mon  domeftique,  112,  et  le  mien  100.  A  Chamouni,  egalement  apres  le  re- 
pos,  les  roe*  met,  dans  le  meme  ordre,  battirent  49.  60.  72.  Nous  etions  done  tous  la  dans  un  etat  de  fievre 
qui  cxplique,  et  lafoif  qui  nous  tourmentoit,  et  ncVire  averfion  pour  le  vin,  pour  les  liqueurs  fortes,  et 
m&me  pour  tout  efpece  d'aliment.  II  n'y  avoir  que  i'eau  fraiche  qui  fit  du  bicn  et  £u  plaifir."  Tbm.  iv. 
p.  207. 
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LETTER  XL Conjectures  on  the  Formation  and  State  of  the  Glaciers, 

NO  fubjett  in  natural  hidory  is  more  curious  than  the  origin  of  thefe  glaciers,  ex- 
tending into  fields  of  corn  and  padure,  and  lying,  without  being  melted,  in  a  fltuatioa 
where  the  fun  is  fufficiently  powerful  to  bring  vegetation  to  maturity :  for  it  is  almoft  li- 
terally true,  that  with  one  hand  I  could  touch  ice,  and  the  other  ripe  corn.  As  in  my 
fird  expedition  to  the  Alps  my  (lay  was  exceedingly  Ihort,  I  declined  entering  upon  a 
fubjeft  too  important  to  be  fuperficially  treated,  and  only  threw  together  a  few  hafty 
remarks,  which  occurred  to  me  on  the  fpot.  But  I  find  that  thefe  remarks,  however 
hafty  and  fuperficial,  ferved  to  excite  your  curiofity,  and  have  induced  you  to  inquire, 
c<  Which  is  the  mojl  rational  fyjlem  concerning  the  formation  of  the  glaciers  ?  Are  they  in 
ajlate  of  augmentation  or  diminution  ;  or  do  they  remain  within  the  fame  limits  /•* 

Although  in  fiibfequent  journeys  to  the  Alps  I  made  this  fubjeft  a  particular  objeft  of 
refearch,  and  although  I  attentively  perufed  the  principal  fyftems  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  glaciers,  yet  I  do  not*  without  great  diffidence,  prefume  to  reply  to  your  very 
'  difficult  quedions. 

The  theory  of  Gruner,  confirmed  and  amended  by  that  able  naturalift  Sauflure,  ap- 
pears the  mod  fimple  and  rational ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better  fatisfy  your 
curiofity,  than  by  forming  an  extraft  from  his  much  edeemfcd  work  #,  interfperfing  it 
with  a  few  additional  remarks  drawn  from  my  own  particular  obfervations. 

If  a  perfon  could  be  conveyed  to  fuch  an  elevation  as  to  embrace  at  one  view  the  alps 

of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Dauphine,  he  would  behold  a  vafl  chaos  of  mountains, 

.  interfered  by  numerous  vallies,  and  compofed  of  many  parallel  chains,  the  higheft 

occupying  the  centre,   and  the  others  gradually  diminifHing  in  proportion  to  their 

didance. 

The  mod  elevated,  or  central  chain,  would  appear  bridled  with  pointed  rocks,  and 
covered,  even  in  fummer,  with  ice  and  fnow,  in  all  parts  not  perpendicular.  On*  each 
fide  of  this  chain  he  would  difcover  deep  vallies  clothed  with  verdure,  peopled 
with  numerous  villages,  and  watered  by  many  rivers*  In  confidering  thefe  objeds  with 
greater  attention,  he  would  remark,  that  the  central  chain  is  compofed  of  elevated  peaks 
and  diverging  ridges,  whofe  fummits  are  overfpread  with  fnow ;  that  the  declivities  of 
the  peaks  and  ridges,  excepting  thofe  parts  that  are  extremely  deep,  are  covered  witft 
fnow  and  ice,  and  that  the  intermediate  depths  and  fpaces  between  are  filled  with  im- 
menfe  fields  of  ice,  terminating  in  thofe  cultivated  vallies  which  border  the  great  chain. 

The  branches  mod  contiguous  to  the  central  chain  would  prefent  the  fame  pheno- 
mena^ only  m  a  leffer  degree-  At  greater  didances  no  ice  would  be  obferved,  and 
fcarcely  any  fnow,  but  upon  fom£  of  the  mod  elevated  furnmitsj  and  the  mountains 
diminifhing  in  height  and  ruggednefs,  would  appear  covered  with  herbage,  and  gradu- 
ally fink  into  hills  and  plains. 

In  this  general  furvey,  the  glaciers  may  be  divided  into  two  forts ;  the  firft  occupy. 
ing  the  deep  vallies  fit ua ted  in  the  bofom  of  the  Alps,  and  termed  by  the  natives  Vallies 
de  Glace,  but  which  I  (hall  didinguifh  by  the  name  of  Lower  Glaciers  ;  the  fecond, 
which  clothe  the  Aimmrt6  and  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  I  {hall  call  Upper  Glaciers* 

i .  The  Lower  Glaciers  are  by  far  the  mod  confiderable  in  extent  and  depth.  Some 
ftretch  feveral  leagues ;  that  of  des  Bois  in  particular  is  more  than  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
above  three  in  its  greateft  breadth. 


•  Voyages  des  Alpet ,  v.  i*.&  7. 
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The  Lower  Glaciers  do  not,  as  is  generally  imagined,  communicate  with  each  other ; 
and  but  few  of  them  are  parallel  to  the  central  chain :  they  moftly  ftretch  in  a  tranf- 
verfe  dire&ion,  are  bordered  at  the  higher  extremity  by  inacceflible  rocks,  and  on  the 
other  extend  into  the  cultivated  vallies.  The  thicknefs  of  the  ice  varies  in  different 
parts.  Sauflure  found  its  general  depth  in  the  glacier  des  Bois  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet ;  but  queftions  not  the  information  of  thofe  who  aiTert,  that  in  foine  places 
its  thicknefs  exceeds  even  fix  hundred  feet. 

Thefe  immenfe  fields  of  ice  ufually  reft  on  an  inclined  plane ;  being  pufted  forwards  ' 
by  the  preflure  of  their  own  weight,  and  but  weakly  fupported  by  the  rugged  rocks 
beneath,  are  interfered  by  large  traiifverfe  chafms,  and  prefent  the  appearance  of  walls, 
pyramids,  and  other  fantaftic  fhapes,  obferved  at  all  heights  and  in  all  fituations, 
wherever  the  declivity  exceeds  thirty  or  forty  degrees.  But  in  thofe  parts,  where  the 
plane  on  which  they  reft  is  horizontal,  or  gently  inclined,  the  furface  of  the  ice  is 
nearly  uniform ;  the  chafms  are  but  few  and  narrow,  and  the  traveller  croffes  on  foot, 
without  much  difficulty. 

The  furface  of  the  ice  is  not  fo  ftippery  as  that  of  frozen  ponds  or  rivers :  it  is  rough 
and  granulated,  and  only  dangerous  ta  the  paflenger  in  fteep  defcents.  It  is  not  trarif- 
parent,  is  extremely  porous  and  full  of  fmall  bubbles,  which  feldom  exceed  the  fize  of 
a  pea,  and  confequently  is  not  fo  compatt  as  common  ice :  its  perfeft  refemblance  to 
the  congelation  of  fnow  impregnated  with  water,  in  opacity,  roughnefs,  and  in  the 
number  and  fmallnefs  of  the  air-bubbles,  led  Sauflure  to  conceive  the  following  fimple 
and  natural  theory  concerning  the  formation  of  the  Glaciers. 

An  immenfe  quantity  of  fnow  continually  accumulates  in  the  elevated  vallieS  enclofed 
within  the  alps,  as  well  from  that  which  falls  from  the  clouds  during  nine  months  in 
the  year,  as  from  the  maffes  inceflantly  rolling  from  the  fteep  fides  of  the  circumjacent 
mountains.  Part  of  this  fnow,  not  diffolved  during  fummer,  impregnated  with  rain 
and  fnow- water,  is  frozen  during  winter,  and  forms  that  opaque  and  porous  ice  of 
which  the  Lower  Glaciers  are  compofed. 

2.  The  Upper  Glaciers  may  be  Subdivided  into  thofe  which  cover  the  fummits,  and 
thofe  which  extend  along  the  fides  of  the  alps. 

Thofe  which  cover  the  fummits  owe  their  origin  to  the  fnow  that  falls  at  all  feafons 
of  the  year,  and  which  remains  nearly  in  its  original  ftate,  being  congealed  into  a  hard 
fubftance,  and  not  converted  into  ice.  For  although,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
fome « philofophers,  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  of  other  elevated  mountains,  is, 
from  tfcie  gliftening  of  the  furface,  covered  with  pure  ice,  yet  both  theory  and  expe- 
rience provfe  it  to  be  fnow.  For  in  fo  elevated  and  cold  a  region,  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  fnow  cannot  be  melted  to  impregnate  with  water  the  whole  mafs,  which  remains  un- 
diffotved.  Experience  alfo  juftifies  this  reafoning.  Sauflure  found  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  only  encrufted  with  ice,  which,  though  of  a  firm  confidence,  was  yet  penetrable 
with  a  ftick ;  and  on  the  declivities  of  the  fummit  he  difcovered,  beneath  the  furface, 
a  foft  fnow  without  cohefion. 

The  fubftance  which  clothes  the  fides  of  the  alps  16  -neither  pure  fnow  like  that  of 
the  fummits,  nor  ice  which  forms  the  Lower  Glaciers,  but  an  affemblage  of  both.  It 
contains  lefs  fnow  than  the  fummits,  becaufe  the  fummer  heat  has  more  power  to  dif- 
folve  it,  and  becaufe  the  liquefied  (how  defcending  from  above,  the  mafs  abforbs  a 
larger  quantity  of  water.  -  It  contains  more  fnow  than  the  Lower  Glaciers,  becaufe  the 
diffolution  of  the  fnow  is  comparatively  lefs.  Hence  the  ice  is  even  more  porous, 
opaque,  iefs  coxnpafi  than  that  of  the  Lower  Glaciers,  and  of  fo  doubtful -a  texture  aa 

3  '  renders 
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renders  it,  in  many  parts,  difficult  to  decide,  whether  it  mty  be  called  ice  or  frozen 
foow. 

In  a  word,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  the  (how  on  the  fumthits  to  the  ice  of 
the  Lower  Glaciers,  formed  by  the  intermediate  mixture  which  becomes  more  compaft 
and  left  porous  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  Lower  Glaciers,  until  it  unites  and 
affimilates  with  them.  And  it  is  evident,  that  the  greater  or  leffer  degree  of  denfity 
is  derived  from  the  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  water,  with  which  the  mafs  is  impreg- 
nated* 


N 


diminution, 
which  required 

one  remark,  which  feemed  to  prove  the  occafional  increafe  and  diminution  of  the  gla- 
ciers, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome  philofophers,  who  aflert,  *that  they  remain  al- 
ways the  fame,  and  of  others,  that  they  are  continually  increafing. 

The  borders  of  the  glacier  of  Montanvert  are  moftly  fkirted  with  trees :  towards  its 
bafe  a  vaft  arch  of  ice  rifes  near  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  under  which  the  Arveron 
rufhes  in  a  large  body  of  water.  As  we  approached  the  ice  we  pafled  through  a  wood 
of  firs:  thofe  trees  which  (land  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  arch  are  about  eighty  feet 
Jiigh,  and  undoubtedly  of  a  very  great  age.  Between  thefe  and  the  glacier,  the  trees 
are  of  a  later  growth,  as  is  evident  from  their  texture  and  inferior  fize.  Others,  ftill 
£naller  have  been  overturned  and  enveloped  by  the  ice :  there  feems  to  be  a  kind  of 
regular  gradation  in  the  age  of  thefe  trees,  from  the  largeft  which  are  (landing  to  the 
fmatteft  that  lie  proftrate. 

Thefe  fads  juftly  lead  to  the  following  conclufions :  the  glacier  once  extended  as  far 
as  the  row  of  tall  firs ;  upon  its  gradual  diflblution,  a  number  of  trees  {hot  up  in  the 
very  (pots  which  it  formerly  occupied;  fince  that  period,  the  ice  has  again  advanced, 
and  has  overturned  the  trees  of  later  growth,  before  they  had  attained  any  confiderable 
height.  Large  flones  of  granite  are  ufually  found  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  glacier :  they  have  certainly  fallen  from  the  mountains  upon  the  ice,  have 
been  carried  on  in  its  progrefs,  and  left  on  the  plain  upon  the  diflblution  or  finking  of 
the  ice  which  fupported  them.  Thefe  flones;  which  the  inhabitants  call  Moraine,  from 
a  kind  of  border  towards  the  foot  of  the  valley  of  ice,  have  been  pufhed  forward  by 
the  advance  of  the  glacier,  and  extend  even  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  larger  pines. 

As  feveral .  writers  upon  Switzerland  have,  in  contradiction  to  thefe  fads,  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  the  fnow  and  ice  are  continually  accumulating  in  the  alps,  I  fhall 
add  a  few  remarks,  that  may  tend  to  confirm  the  contrary  opinion. 

In  1 785  the  Inferior  Glacier  of  Grindelwald  was  diminifhed  at  leafl  four  hundred 
yards  fince  1776  \  in  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  the  Murailles  de  Glace,  which  I  des- 
cribed as  forming  the  border  of  the  glacier  of  Bofibn,  no  longer  exifted,  and  young 
trees  had  fliot  up  in  the  parts  which  were  then  covered  by  the  glacier  of  Montanvert 

The  advocates  for  the  increafe  of  the  glaciers,  admit  thefe  fa&s,  yet  deny  that  any 
judgment  can  be  formed  concerning  the  ftate.of  the  more  elevated  regions,  from  what 
panes  in  the  vallies,  where  the  fun  has  power  to  bring  the  fruits,  of  the  earth  to  matu- 
rity. It  appears,  they  aflert,  both  from  theory  and  fad,  that  more  fnow  falls,  and 
more  ice  is  annually  formed  in  the  alps  than  can  be  annually  dififolved.  To  judge  from 
theory ;  they  argue,  that  the  cold  occafioned  by  the  mafs  of  ice  already  formed  ought 
to  augment  it  ftill  further ;  and  in  regard  to  experience,  it  is  evident,  that  within  the 
memory  of  the  prefent  generation,  many  mountains  have  been  covered,  many  paftunes 
and  habitations  invaded,  and  many  pafiages  irrecoverably  obftru&ed  by  the  ice. 

5  But 
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But  inconfidtnng  the  Arguments  drawn  from  theory,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  caufes 
which  tend  to  the  diminution -of  the  ice,  are  no  lefs  powerful  than  the  augmentation  of 
the  cold,  which  is  fuppofed  to  occafion  its  indefinite  increafe.  Thefe  caufes  are  princi- 
pally* i»  rain 'and  fleet  in  the  lefs  elevated  regions;  2*  evaporation;  3.  defcent  of  the 
(how  and  icey  both  .precipitous  and  gradual ;  4.  heat  of  the  atmofphere ;  5.  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  partn.  ■ 

i<  The  rain  and  fleet,  which  fall  during  fummer  upon  the  Lower  Glaciers,  not  only 
thaw  the 'ice,  but  increafe  thd  rills  that  collect  on  the  furface,  excavate  channels,  defcend 
iota  the  clefts,'  and  ttfflft  in  forming  or  enlarging  the  chafms. 

2.  Evaporation  is  a  ft  ill  more  powerful  caufe ;  as  it  ads  at  all  heights,  and  in  all  feafons. 
•. 3.  The  defcent  of  the  fno wand  ice,  as  diftinguifhed  by  precipitous  and  gradual. 
The  avalanches,  or  precipitous  fallings  of  congealed  fnow,  are  detached  either  by  their 
own  weight,  foftened  from  their  hold  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  warm  air  which  blows 
from  the .  fouth,  or  overthrown*  by  the  violent  hurricanes  extremely  common  in  the 
upper  alps.  When  thefe  mafles  are  precipated  into  a  milder  region,  though  they  may 
fometimes  refift  the  influence  of  heat,  and  form  vallies  of  ice,  yet  they  are  ufually 
diflblved.  Thefe  avalanches  are  mod  common  in  the  Upper  Glaciers :  whereas  the 
gradual  defcent  of  the  ice  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Lower  Glaciers,  and  greatly  con* 
'  tributes  to  leflen  the  aggregate  mafs. 

:  .AH  the  Lower  Glaciers,  or  vallies  of  ice,  reft  on  an  inclined  plane,  are  arched,  and 
undermined  by  the  torrents,  which  are  conftantly  flowing,  as  well  from  th?  Upper  Gla- 
ciers, as  from  their  own  interior  furface.  The  natuVal#tendency  of  a  heavy  body  in  fuch 
a  pofition  is  to  defcend,  and  the  progreffive  motion  is  accelerated  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  and.  the  greater  inclination  of  its  bafe.  This progreilive  motion,  which  ads, 
though  imperceptibly,  yet  gradually  and  uniformly,  carries  the  ice  into  thofe  cultivated 
plains  and  vallies,  where  the  fun  ripens  the  fruits  of  the  field;  and  where'  a  period  'is 
put  to  its  farther  increafe.  ;': 

If  you  require  a  proof  of  this  imperceptible  defcent,  the  anfwer  is  obvious.     It  is- to-* 
be  collected  from  the  fads  which  I  have  already  enumerated,  namely  from  the  trees 
which  are  occafionally  overturned  by  the  ice  in  its  progrefe,  and  by  the  moraine  of  ft  ones- 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Lower  Glaciers.     Thefe  (tones  being  fimilar  to  the  mountains  of 
the  upper  atps,  and  eflentially  different  from  the  rocks  below,  mult  have  been  conveyed 
by  the  ice  in  its  defcent  from  the  Upper  Glaciers. 

4.  The  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  or  the  effeft  of  the  fun's  rays  on  the  outward  furface. 
of  the  glaciers,  is  too  evident  to  require  any  proof,  even  to  thofe  who  have  never  been 
in  the  alps.  Another  caufe  of  a  thaw,  occafioned  by  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  will  not  be  fufpe&ed  by  thofe  who  have  not  vifited  thefe  icy  regions,  is  derived 
from  the  warm  winds  which  blow  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  in  the  Upper  no  lefs 
than  in  the  Lower  Glaciers.  Thefe  warm  winds  are,  during  fummer,  fo  common  in  • 
thefe  parts,  that  I  never  croffed  a  glacier  without  feeling,  in  fome  particular  petitions, 

a  warmth  fimilar  to  the  air  of  a  hot  bath. 

5.  But  as  thefe  two  laft  .caufes  only  opperate  in  fummer,  and  the  folar  rays  do  not  - 
produce  fufficient  efieQt  in  the  higheft  parts,  we  mud  have  recoiurfe  to  the  mean  tempe-  - 
rat'ure  of  the  earth,  which  feems  to  be  the  greateft  and-  iftoft  powerful  agent  in  prevent* 
ing  ag  indefinite  augmentation  of  ice  and  fnow.     This  mean  temperature,  termed  by  < 
fome  philofophers  the  internal  *  heat  of  the  earth,  is  always  above  the  freezing  point, 

as 

*  Some  phflofophers:  impute  th«  confta/tt  thaw,  which  takes  place  in  the  lower  furface  of  the  glaciers,   ' 
to  an  internal*  fource'or*  hefat  iri'th'e  eirth  ;  but  that  opinion  has  been  very  ably  refuted  by  fcircrat  modern   ' 
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as  is  evident  from:  the  heat  of  the  fprings  whiih  ifltte  from  the  bowtels  of  the  earth*  In 
winter,  therefore,  or  in  thofe  high  regions  of  the  globe  where  the  cold  is  ufualiy  belodr 
the  freezing  point,  any  l^ot  of  ground  covered  with  Only  a  thin  coat  of  fnow,  riiay  bef 
fo  far  cooled,  to  a  certain  depth,  by  the  influence  of  the  external  air,  as  not  to  be  ca- 
pable of  diflolving  any  part  of  the  fuperincumbent  fnow*  But  when  the  mafs  of  fnow 
is  of  fuch  a  thicknefs  as  to  proteft  the  furface  of  the  ground  from  the  efleds  of  the  at- 
mofpherical  cold,  the  mean  temperature,  which  is  always  above  the  freezing  point,  will 
he  fufficient  to  melt  the  contiguous  ftratum  of  fhow,  and  to  occafion  a  conftant  thaw, 
which  fupplies  thofe  currents  of  water  that  flow,  at  all  feafons,  front  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Glaciers. 

In  regard  to  the  argument  derived  from  experience,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
while  I  admit  the  fads  which  prove  the  progrefs  of  the  ice,  it  by  no  means  feems  to 
follow  that  its  mafs  is  perpetually  increafing.  For  the  advocates  of  this  opinion,  while 
they  fcrupulouftyv  enumerate  the  places  which  have  been  invaded  by  the  ice,  do  not 
take  any  notice  of  thofe  parts,  no  lefs  numerous,  from  which  the  ice  has  receded. 

During  my  fecond  expedition  into  the  Alps,  I  alfo  made*  this  point  of  controverfy  a 
particular  objeft  of  my  refearch ;  and  on  enquiring  from  the  cbqffeurs  and  other  perfons 
who  frequent  the  mountains,  the  greater  part  were  of  opinion  that  the  colle&ion  of  ice 
and  fnow,  even  in  the  elevated  regions,  was  by  no  means  in  a  continual  ftafe  of  aug- 
mentation;  but  that  while  it  gained  in  fome- places,  it  diminifhed  in  others,  and  that 
upon  an  average,  the  aggregate  quantity  was  nearly  the  fame. 


LETTER  XLL—  Account  of  the  Bouqiuiiny  or  Mountain-Goat. 

I  OBSERVED,  at  Michael  Paccard's,  a  guide  of  Ghamouny,  a  head  and  horns  of 
the  male  bouquetin>  or  mountain-goat,  and  (luffed  fpecimens  of  a  female  and  a  young 
oae. 

As  this  animal  is  extremely  rare,  and  inhabits  the  higheft  and  almoft  inacceffible 
mountains, .  the  descriptions  of  it  have  been  inaccurate  and  confufed.  But  a  new  light 
has  been  lately  thrown  on  the  fubjed  by  Dr.  Girtanner  of.  St.  Gallen*  and  by  IVL  Van 
Bfercheot,  fecretary  to  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Laufenne;  and  although  thefe  two 
jiaturali&s  differ  in  fome  inftances,  yet  their  joint  labours,  have affi fled  in  afcei  taining  the 
nature  and  economy  of  this  curious  animal.  The  followiiig  account  of  the  booquetin 
is  drawn  principly  frorfi  their  obfervations  in  Rozier's  Journal,  and  from  additional 
information  obligingly  communicated  by  M..  Van  Berchem* 

The  elder  naturalifts  fpeak  of  the  bouquetin  as  of  an  animal  well  known,  and  in 
their  time  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  high,  alps  of  Switzerland,  efpeciaUy  in  the 
canton  of  Glarus  and  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons.  On  the  town  hail  of  Glarus, 
there  is  flill  a  pair  of  horns  of  an  extraordinary  length,;  belonging  to  aft  animal  of  this, 
fpecies,  formerly  killed  in  the  canton.  Thefe  horns  are  probably  the  fame  which  . 
Ray  faw  in  the  lad  century,  when  the  natives  informed  him*  that  the  breed  was  there 
exlinft.  • 

That  this  animal  was  found  atnong  the  Grifons,  appears  from  a  letter  in  thepofifef- 
fion  of  M.  de  Saiis  Seems,  dated  the  fourteenth  of  O&ober  1574,  in  which  the  A*ch* 


naturalifti ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ground  being,  found  fufficient  to  account  for  ail  the  phenomena* 
(local  circum ft auces  excepted,)  which  have  been  ufually  affigncd  to  an  internal  heat  of,  the  earth.  . 
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duke  Feisdip*nd  of  Auftri*  Squires  from  bis  balif  of  Cartels,  in  the  Pwtigau,  two 
$>ouquptins ;  adding,  that  he  had  received  feveral  from  his  predeceflbrs.  About  fortjr 
years  after  the  date  of  this  letter  the  animal  became  rare ;  for  a  decree  in  the  year  16  is 
prohibits  the  chace  of  the' bouquetin  under  a  fine  of  fifty  crowns,  and  that  of  the  cha- 
mois from  New  Year's  Day  to  St.  John,  under  the  penalty  df  ten  crowns*  Sprecher 
491  his  Pqlhs  Rhetica^  publifhed  in  1617,  relates  that  the  chace  of  the  bouquetin  was 
not  uncommon  in  his  time,  in  the  vallies  of  Pregallia,  Vals,  and  Upper  Engadina. 
Another  law  of  16339  confirmed  in  the  following  year,  inflicts  corporal  puniihment  .on 
thpfe  who  kill  a  bouquetin.  But  thefe  feverities  could  not  preferve  the  breed ;  and  pro- 
bably this  was  the  epoch  of  thejr  deftruftion,  when  the  fear  of  their  being  extinfit 
prompted  government  to.ftprbidjhe  chkce*.  It  is  certain,  that  within  the  memory  of 
die  prefent  generation,  no  bouquetins  have  been  found  in  a  wild  ftate  in  the  country 
of  the  Grilbns.    /    /  ,     ^  *      v 

Thefe  aqimals  flow  iohabit  that  chain  which  ftretches  from  Dauphme  through  Savoy 
to  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  principally  on  the  alps  bordering  on  Mont  Blanc,  which  is 
the  mod  elevated  part*  They  haunt  the  valley  of  Cormayor  to  the  fouth  of  Mont  Blanc, 
the  heights  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Vallate,  and  the  mountains 
bordering  Val  Savarenche;  but  are  found  more  abundantly  in  the  mountains  of  the- 
valley  of  Cogne,  and  aimoft  always  frequent  places  which  have  a  (outhem  afpeft. 

The  feveral  name*  by  which  the  bouquetin  is  known  in  different  languages,  are,"1n 
Greek,  by. Homer  and  JElian,  A*£  ayfioet;  Latin,  Ibex;  Italian,  Capra  Sehatica; 
German  and  Swifs,  Steinboch,  or  Rock-goat,  the  female,  Etagne>  or.  Tbfcben  and 
Ybfibgeifcj  perhaps  from  .the  Latin  Ibex ;  Flemifh,  Wildgbeit ;  French,  Bouquetin*  an- 
tiently  %uc-eftainy  the  German  name  reverfed.  Belon  named  it  Hircusfirus  ;  Briflbn, 
Mr  cits  Ibex  ;  Linnaeus*  Copra  Ibex  ;  Pennant,  the  Ibex  ;  Dr.  Girtanser,  Capra  Ahlna. 
I  have  adopted  the  name  of  bouquetin,  becaufe  it  is  the  provincial  appellation  o{  the 
animal  ip  the  Alps. 

The  fyftematic  naturalifts  agree  in  taking  the  fpecific  chara&er  of  the  bouquetin  from 
the  beards  and  the  horns,  which  they  deCgribe  as  knobbed  along  the  upper  or  anterior 
furfiace,  and  reclining  towards  the  back. 

The  male  bouquetin,  though  larger,  much  refembies  the  tame  goat.  The  head  is 
fmpU  in  proportion  to  the  body,  with  the  muzzle  thick,  comprefled,  and  a  little  arched  ; 
the  eye$  a#e  large,  round,  and  have  much  fire  and  brilliancy.  The  horns  large  when 
pf  a  mil  fizp  weighing  fomttmes  1 6  or  1 8  pounds,  flatted  before  and  rounded  behind, 
with  one.  or  two  longitudinal  and  many  tranfverfe  ridges,  which  degenerate  towards  the 
tip  into  knobe ;  the  colour  dufky  brown.  The  beard  long,  tawny,  or  dufky ;  the  legs 
flend$r,  with  the  hoofe  fhort,  hollow  on  the  infide,  and  on  the  outfide  terminated  by  a 
falient  border^  like  thofe  of  the  chamois*  The  body  fhort,  thick,  and  ftrong.  The 
tail  fhoi(t,yn^kied  1  underneath,  the  reft  covered  with  long  hairs,  white  at  the  bafe  and 
fides,  blapk  j&Qve  and  at  the  end }  Ipace  under  the  tail  in  fome  tawny,  in  others  white* 

*  Frenctfcua  Nipcr*  iVhU  dcfcriptk>%  of  tkc  Grifooa,  oootedby  Conrad  Gefner,  (ty«,  that  they  fpare 
this  animal  in  hunting,  becaufe  it  is  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  conntry. 

"  Paipitwr  hie  Capricorne  tanuu  tiltl,  Panes  am\c*% 
t(  Arm'a  qjto4cxQrnes%  et  pukhra  infignia  gent  is, 
•*  Hint  hngam  hinc  vitamnnvens%  ingentia  jaffas 
*  "  Corttua,  perpue  plica*  ntgo/a,  rtpandaqui  in  armos, 

"  For*Qfuf^n%risvillk  inmanUbuj.crra$y 

.  f .  Mo&  nstmttfiAf  affirm- that  Homer  calls  this  animal  A»£i£«?.<k,  whereas  he  ftylea  it  Ai'ay^*;,  or  the 
wild-goat,  adding  the  epithet  1(0**,  or  wanton.    Iliad  &,▼.  i*£. 
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The  <loat  lotig,  biit  not  pendent,  a(h-coloured,  mixed  with  Tome  hoary  hairs :  a  black 
lift  runs  along  the  back,  and  there  is  a  black  fpot  above  and  below  the  Knees.  The  co- 
lour, however,  like  that  of  all  other  animals,  varies  according  to  its  age  and  local  cit- 
cumftances. 

The  female  has  been  little  noticed  among  naturalifts.  She  is  one-third  lefs  than  the 
male,  and  not  fo  corpulent;  her  colour  lefs  tawny  ;  her  horns  fmall,  and  not  above 
eight  inches  long;  •  (he  has  two  teats,  like  the  tame  (he-goat,  and  never  any  beard,  un- 
lets, perhaps,  in  an  advanced  age.  The  young  ones  are  of  a  dirty  grey  colour,  and  the 
lift  along  the  back  is  fcarcely  difcernible.  The  female  (hews  much  attachment  to  heir 
young,  and  even  defends  it  againft  eagles,  wolves,  and  other  enemies ;  (he  rakes  refuge 
m  fome  cavern,  and  prefentmg  her  head  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  thus  oppofes  the 
enemy.  .  '  ? 

From  a  fluffed  fpecimen  of  the  male  bouquetin  hi  P^rkinfon's,  late  Sir  Afliton  Le- 
ver's, Mufeum,  I  have  given  fome  of  the  principal .  dimenfioiis,1  jfs  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  atny  author  that  has  fallen  under  my  obfervation,  except  m  Buffbn's  Hiftoire 
Naturelle ;  and  thofe  were  taken  by  Daubenton  from  a  young  fobjeft. 

•  1  r  .  I 

1  '••.,•«  .  5; 

Length  of  the  head  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  (pace  between  the  horns 
Length  from  the  root  of  the  horns  to  the  bafe  or  origin  &f  the  tail 
Height  at  the  (houlder  before  -  - 

Height  at  the  (houidef  behind 

Circumference  of  the  body  next  to  the  fore  tegs      '  - 

.    Circumference  next  the  hind  legs  •  -  - 

Circumference  in  the  middle      x  -  -     -  ■  --  U 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  clbfe  to  the  (boulders    .     .!.-..'.-• 

■  between  the  ears  and  the  horns 

•  '•  :  '       .  '  •  '  :i  •:  ;     '•       .  -    . 

The  horns  being  fo  remarkable  a  part  &f  this  animal,  I  (hall  add  the  meafurement, 
not  only' of  thofe  belonging  to  Mr.  Parkinfon,  -but  of  fotir  others,  which  are  depofi  ted 
in.the  Britifli  Mufeum.  Thofe  in  the  fecoiWl  afnd' third  columns  certainly  belong  to  the 
bouquetin  of  the  Alps;  their  colour  is  a  duffcy  brown  ;  the  flrft^of  thefe  is  very  flat  be^ 
fore,  the  fecond  not  fo  flat;  neither  the^loflgitifdinaror  tranfveffe  ridges  a*e  ftrbngty 
marked;  thefe  are  evidently' the  horns  of  a  very  old  animal.  The' horns  in  the  foifrth 
column  belong  alfo  to  the  bouquetin,  but  probably  from  fome  fcther  country.  Thetf 
colour  is  black;  they  are  much  flatter  on  the  fides,  and  narrower  b^foi^  than  fhe  others^ 
the  longitudinal  ridge  is  very  ftrongly  marked,  and  thetranfverfe  ridges  ftrofcger  and » 
more  numerous.  I  cannot  obferve  more  than  one  #;  longitudinal  ridge  in  any  of  the 
horns  which  Lhave  examined,  the  exterior  part  of  the  Front  being  artrverfally  rounded 
off,  and  the  tranfverfe  ridges  running  very  little  mxfi  the  Ticks*  The  horns  m  the  fifth 
column  belong  unqueftionably  to  the  ^Egagrus  of  Pallas,  which  is  not  improbably  a  va- 
riety of  the  bouquetin.  Two  fine  pairs  of  thefe  horns  were  giyen  torthe  Mufeum  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland.  They  have  no  anterior  flat  face,  but  a  (harp  ridge, 
with  a  few  knobs  in  front,  about  nine  in  number, -and  very  diftant  from  each  other; 
they  are  (treaked  tranfverfely,  more  evidently  towards  th$  end;  their  extremities  are 
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much  arched,  with  the  points  turning  inwards.    The  colour  is  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  Alpine  bouquetins. 

» 

DIMENSIONS  of  the  HornS  in  Parkinfon's,  late  Sir  Afhtpn  Lever's*  Mufeum,  (No.  i.) 

and  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 


Jleft3incar  dirc&ion,  or  chord,  from  the  root  to  the  tip  - 

Arc,  or  length  meafurcd  along  the  curvature         • 

Circumference  at  the  bafe              -  .     - 

Didance  between  them  at  the  bafe  -            - 
Diftance  between  them  at  trie  tips 

Number  of  tranfverfe  ridge*           -  •       _      - 
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It  is  a  common  notion  of  the  hunters,  adopted  by  many  naturalifts,  that  the  age  of  a 
bouquetin  may  be  eftimated  by  the  number  of  tranfverfe  ridges  or  knobs  in  the  horns. 
M.  Van  Berchem,  however  affures  me,  from  his  own  obfervations,  that  this  is  a  vulgar 
error,  and  that  the  age  can  only  be  afcertained  by  the  number  and  form  of  the  teeth,  as 
in  fheep  and  goats.  The  bouquetin  increafes  in  bulk  to  the  age  of  four  years ;  ac- 
cording* therefore,  to  the  fyftem  of  Buffon,  that  the  age  is  about  feven  times  the  growth, 
it  lives  about  twenty-eight, or  thirty  years. 

>  In  a  date  of  tranquillity  the  bouquetin  commonly  carries  the  head  low ;  but  in  run- 
fling  holds  it  high,  and  even  bends  it  a  little,  forward.  He  mounts  a  perpendicular  rock 
of  fifteen  feet  at  three  bounds  of  five  feet  each,  and  does  not  appear  to  find  any  footing 
on  the  rock,  but  {ouches  it  merely  to  be  repelled,  like  an  elaftic  fubftance  (hiking  againft 
a  hard  body j  he  is  not  fuppofed  to  take  more  than  three  fucceffive  leaps  in  this  man- 
ner. If  he  is  between  two  rocks  near  each  other,  and  wants  to  reach  the  top,  he  leaps 
frotn  one  fide  of  one  rock  to  the  other  alternately,  till  he  has  attained  the  fummit.  He 
alfp  traverfes  the  glaciers  with  rapidity,  but  only  when  purfued,  for  otherwife  he  avoids 

them* 

The  bouquetins  feed,*  during  the  night,  in  the  higheft  woods ;  but  the  fun  no  fooner 

gilds  the  fummits,  than  they  quit  the  woody  region,  and  mount,  feeding  in  their  pro- 

grefs,  till  they  have  reached  the  mod  considerable  heights.    They  betake  themfelves 

to  the.  fides  of  the  mountains  which  face  the  eaft  or  fouth,  and  lie  down  in  the  higheft 

places  and  hotteft  exppfures ;  but  when  the  fun  has  finifiied  more  than  three  quarters 

of  its  courfe,  they  again  begin  to  feed,  and  to  defcend  towards  the  woods,  whither  they 

retire  when  it  is  likejy  to  fnow,  and  where  they  always  pafs  the  winter.     The  bouquetins 

aflemble  in  flocks*  confiding  at  mod  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen,  but  ufually  in  fmaller 

numbers.    The  male$  of  fix  years  old  and  upwards  haunt  more  elevated  places  than 

the  females  and  younger  bouquetins,  and  as  they  advance  in  age  are  lefs  fond  of  fociety ; 

they  become  gradually  hardened  againft  the  effe&s  of  extreme  cold,  and  frequently  live 

entirely  alone.  •     ,   '  ,  - 

>  In  fummer  they  feed  principally  on  the  genipi  2nd  other  aromatic  plants  which  grow 
in  the .  high  alps ;  in  winter  they  eat  the  lichens,  and  browfe  on  bufhes  and  the  tender 
flioots  of  trees.     They  prefet  thofe  fpots  where  the  dwarf  birch  and  alpine  willows 

grow, 
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grow,  and  yhere  rhododendron,  tbatiflrum,  and  /exifragfs  abound.  The  bouquetins 
having  tlieir  fore  legs  fomewhat  fhorter  than  the  hind  legs,  naturally  afcend  with  greatest 
facility  than  they  defcend ;  for  this  reafon  nothing  but  the  fevered  weather  £an  force 
them  into  the  lower  regions,  and  even  in  winter,  if  there  are  a  few  fine  days,  they  leave 
the  woods  and  mount  higher. 

Winter  is  the  feafon  of  love,  with  them,  and  principally  the  month  of  January.  The 
females  are  with  young  five  months,  and  confequently  produce  in  the  lad-  week  of  June, 
or  the  firft  of  July.  At  the  time  of  parturition  they  feparate  from  the  mates,  retire  to 
the  fide  of  Come  rill,  and  generally  bring  forth  only  one,  though  forrie  naturalids  affirm 
that  they  occafionally  produce  two.  The  common  cry  of  the  bouquetin  is  a  fhort  fharp 
whittle,  not  unlike  that  of  the  chamois,  but  of  lefs  continuance :  fometimes  it  makes  a 
a  fnort,  and  when  young  bleats. 

%  The  feafon  for  hunting  the  bouquetin  is  towards  the  end  of  fummer,  and  in  autumn, 
during  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  when  they  are  ufually  in  good  condition* 
None  but  mountaineers  engage  in  the  chace j  for  it  requires  not  only  a  head  that  can 
]fi6k  down  from  the  greated  heights  without  terror,  addrefs  and  fure-footednefs  in  the 
mod  difficult  and  dangerous  paflfes,  but  alfo  much  drerigth  and  vigour,  to  fupport  hun- 
ger, cold,  and  fatigue.  The  mod  determined  hunters  of  bouquetins  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Lower  Vallais,  particularly  the 'natives  of  Servan,  a  village  in  a  wild  and 
pi&urefque  fituation,  between  Valorfine  and  Martigny ;  and  the  bouquetins  being  ex- 
tinft  in  their  mountains,  they  hunt  in  thofe  of  the  valley  of  Aod,  with  the  permiffion 
of  the  inhabitants. 

-  Two  or  three  hunters  ufually  aflbciate  in  this  perilous  occupation :  they  are  sfrmed 
with  rifle-guns,  and  furnifhed  with  fmall  bags  of  provifions ;  they  pafs  the  night  among 
rocks  at  confiderable  heights,  ere&  a  miferable  hut  of  turf,  where  they  lie  without  fire 
or  covering,  and  onVakingnot  unfrequently  find  the  entrance  blocked  up  with  faow 
three  or  four  feet  in  depth.  Sometimes  being  overtaken  by  darknefs  amid  crags  and 
precipices,  they  are  obliged  to  pafs  the  whole  night  (landing,  embraced  in  order  to  fup- 
port each  other,  and  to  prevent  themfelves  from  fleeping.  As  the  bouquetins  afcend 
ioto  the  higher  regions  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  neceffary  to  gain  the  heights  before 
tbem,  otberwife  they  fcent  the  hunter,  and  betake  themfelves  to  flight :  it  would  then 
be  in  vain  to  follow  them ;  for  when  once  they  efcape,  they  never  dop  till  they  think 

*  themfelves  entirely  out  of  danger,  and  vyill  even  fometimes  run  ten  or  twelve  leagues. 

-  When  a  bouquetin  is  fhot,  the  hunters  let  it  cool  upon  the  fpot,  and  then  embowel  it, 
putting  the  blood  int<5  one  of  the  entrails,  which  is Redeemed  by  tiie  peafants  a  fovereigti 
remedy  in  pleurifies  and  fome  other  diforders.  A  large  bouquetin  thus  embowelled 
will  weigh  1 80  or  200  pounds ;  a  female  from  70  to  80. 

Some  naturalids  affirm,  that  the  diminution  of  the  race  of  bouquetins  in  the  Alps  is 
owing  to  his  fize,  the  mondrous  length  and  weight  of  the  horns,  which  impede  him  in 
his  courfe ;  becaufe  he  is  driven  into  places  where  he  can  fcarcely  procure  fufficient 
nourifhment  during  great  part  of  the  year,  where  his  fight  becomes  debilitated,  and  is 
frequently  lod  by  the  ftrong  refie&ion  of  the  fun  from  the  ice  and  fnow.  They  con- 
fider  this  animal  rather  as  a  tiative  of  the  fubalpine  regions,  which  are  covered  during 
fummer  with  the  fined  herbage,  and  where  the  bouquetins  and  chamois  probably  pas- 
tured io  tranquillity,  when  only  the  lower  vallies  and  plains  were  inhabited. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  others,  the  bouquetin  is  endued  with  drength  propor- 
tionate to  his  fize ;  though  inferior  to  the  chamois  in.livelinefeahd  agility,  yet  he  ifcby 
no  means  deficient  in  a&ivity ;  his  horns,  though  large  and  weighty,  yet  from  their' 
reclined  pofition  do  not  feeni  an  impediment,  but  rather  render  him  an  effential  fervica 

4  when 
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uheri  he  happens  to  fall,  or  purpofely  throws  himfelf  down  precipices  to  avoid  his  pu'r- 
fuers.  His  natural  f6od  is  rather  hchens  than  herbs  ;  he  is  particularly  fond  of  the 
young  fhoots  of  trees  and  flirubs ;  and  in  all  the  places  where  he  inhabits,  is  found  in 
the  coldeft  and  rudeft  mountains,  and  on  the  fteepeft  rocks.  From  thefe  circumflances 
it  is  not  improbable  that  his  prefent  fituation  and  manner  of  life  is  an  effe£k  of  nature 
rather  than  of  neceflity ;  and^o  account  for  the,  prefent  fcarcity  of  the  bouquetin,  we 
need  only  confider  the  number  of  its  enemies,  in  men,  beafts,  and  birds  of  prey, 

^Even  fhould  thebouquetin  be  no  longer  found  in  his  native  Alps,  (till  the  race  could 
hot  be  confidered  as  extinfk,  but  as  having  migrated  into  a  milder  climate,  and,  with  a 
ftate  of  dbmeftication  and  more  fucculent  food,  acquired  fofter  manners,'  a  form  lefs* 
rude,  fmailer  and  fmoother  horns.  For  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  bouquetin  of  the 
Alps,  the  bircusferus  or  bouc-eftain  of  Belon,  the  Siberian  ibex,  aqd  asgagrus,  both 
accurately  defcribed  by  Pallas  *,  and  the  tame  goat  in  all  its  different  forms,  are  only 
varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies.  They  are  found  to  couple  freely  with  each  other,  are 
afferted  to  produce  an  offspring  which  is  fertile,  and  all  have  a  beard/which  feems  to 
be  the  charafteriftic  of  this  genus.  The  circumflances  in  which  they  differ,  fuch  as  the 
fize,  coat,  and  fhape  of  the  horns,  cannot  be  efteemed  fpecific  diitinctions,  and  may  be 
accounted  for  from  a  change  of  climate,  fituation,  and  food. 

The  greateft  difference  undoubtedly  confifls  in  the  horns ;  none  perhaps,  except  the 
bouquetin,  having  a'  longitudinal  ridge,  and  fbme  being  even  without  the  tranfverfe  . 
ridges.  But  this  variation  is  lefs  perceptible,  in  comparing  the  bouquetin  with  the  Si- 
berian ibex,  the  ibex  with  the  segagrus,  and  the  aegagrus  with  the  tame  goat ;  for  the 
horns  of  the  Alpine  bouquetin  are  not  fo  much  weightier,  longer,  and  larger,  than  thofe 
of  the  ibex  and  segagrus,  as  to  fofm  a  certain  Jpecific  diftin&ion  f.  ' 

But  even  fhould  this  difference  be  (till  greater,  it  can  never  be  admitted  as  forming  a 
fpecific  diftinfltion ;  for  the  horns  not  only  vary  in  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but 
in  the  fame  individuals  at  different  ages ;  and  it  we  attempt  to  arrange  animals  fokly  by 
their,  horns,  the  difcriminations  will  be  as  endlefs  as  uncertain.  But  fhould  the  Alpine 
bbuqufetin  and  the  other  fpecies  of  the  goat  genus  be  exfceptedfrom  this  general  affertion, 
we  have  only  to  add,  that  the.  horns  of  the  female  bouquetin  are  like  thofe  of  the  tame 
goat,  and  that  M.  Van  Berchem  poffeffes  the  horns  of  a  young  one,  produced  from  tjie 
union  of  the  bouquetin  and  (he-goat,  that  are  exaftly  fitnilar  to  the.  horns  of  the  aega- 
grus,  which,  according  to  Pallas,  refemble  thofe  of  the  tame  goat.  Climate  and  nutri- 
ment have  a  great  effeft  upon  the  horns  of  animals ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  a  long 
fervitude,  an  inaftive  life,  a  change  from  the  aromatic  plants  and  pure  air  of  the  moun- 
tains to  a  grofs  nutriment  and  moifter  atmofphere,  fhould  diminifh  the  horns,  alter,  their 
fhape,  fubdne  the  longitudinal  ridge,  and  convert  the  knobs  into  wrinkles. 

*  Perhaps  alfo  the  cafra  caacafica,  defcribed  by  Pallas,  from  the  papers  of  Gulden ftaedt,  and  which  he 
reprcfents  as  differing  from  the  srgagrus,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by  fome  naturalifts.  See  A£k» 
Pfctr.  for  1779.  ^ 

•f-  The  horns  of  the  bouquerin  fornetimes  weigh  fixteeo  or  eighteen,  pounds,  are  three  feet  in  length,  and 
have  twenty-four  tranfverfe  ridges.  A  finglc  horn  of  a  Siberian  ibex  weighed,  according  to  Pallas,  eight 
Ruffian  pounds,  which  h  one-tenth  lefs  than  an  Englifh  pound,  and  had  fixteen  or  eighteen  tranfverfe  ridges'* 
The  horns  of  another  full- grown  Siberian  ibex  ineafured  2  feet  5  inches  and  £  lines  along  the  curvature* 
and  1  foot  2  inches  and  1  line  in  a  rectilinear  direction.  The  horns  of  an  Bgagrus  meafured  *  feet  2  inohea 
and  9  lines  along  the  curvature,  and  1  foot  4  inches  in  a  linear  direction.  The  horns  of  a  full-grown  Cau- 
cafan  goat  were  2  feet  4  inches  along  the  curvature,  and  1  foot  6  inches  in  the  linear  dire  ft  ion.  The  k>ngi~ 
tudinaT  ridge  or  ridges  remain  then  as  the  only  fpecific  difference  between  the  horns  of  the  alpine  bouquetia 
and  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  See  the  meafuresnents  in  PaQas  Spic.  Zool.  and  in  his  Defcriptioa  of  the 
Capra  Caucafics*  i»  A€i  Pctr.  for  1779. 
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Buffo n  extends  the  goat  genus  ftill  further,  and  comprehends  under  it  even  .the  cha- 
mois ;  conie£turing  that  the  bouquetin  is  the  male  in  the  original  race,  of  goats,  and 
the  chamois  the  female.  But  there  does  not  feem  the  lead  foundation  for  this  notion  •, 
the  chamois  being  an  animal  totally  diflinft  from  the  goat,  never  coupling  with  them, 
and  judicioufly  claffed  by  Pallas  and  Pennant  in  the  genus  of  antelopes.  The  conjecture 
of  Buffon,  however,  that  the  bouquetin  is  the  original  fource  of  the  tame  goat  feems 
-well-founded,  and  has  been  adopted  by  mofl  fucceeding  naturalifts.  And  as,  according 
to  the  juft  observations  of  Pallas,  the  aegagrus  approaches  nearer  than  the  bouquetin  to 
the  tame  goat  in  its  form  and  horns,  the  aegagrus  may  be  the  link  which  connects  the. 
bouquetin  and  the  tame  goat.  May  not  the  aegagrus  be  confidered  as  a  race  produced 
from  the  bouquetin  and  (he-goat,  or  the  goat  and  female  bouquetin  ?  Pallas  alfo  con- 
jectures that  the  tame  goat  may  have  been  propagated  from  the  aegagrus  and  Siberian 
ibex,  which  is  allowed  by  moft  naturalifts  to  be  the  fame  as  the  bouquetin ;  and  Pennant 
remarks,- ^Pith  no  lefs  fagacity,  that  the  tame  goats  may  be  derived  from  both,  as  we  are 
affured  that  tttfe  ibex  and  (he-goat  will  produce  a  fimilar  offspring.  It  is  likewife  pro- 
bable that  the  .bouquetin  is  the  origin  of  all  the  goat  genus,  becaufe  it  is  the  largeft,. 
ftrongeft,  and  dwells  in  the  moft  inhofpitable  regions.  For,  according  to  the  obferva-. 
tions  of  the  great  zoologift  *,  thofe  animals  who  are  natives  of  the  col  deft  mountains 
muft,  on  defcending  into  the,  warm  plains,  be  liable  to  greater  changes  than  thofe  who 
are  formed  for  milder  climates;  and  this  circumftance  feems  fufEcient  to  account  for; 
the  grfcal I  variety  obfervable  in  the  goat  genus. 

*  Some  naturalifts  pretend  that  the  bouquetin  cannot  be  the  original  ftock  from  whence 
the  goats  Tiave  been  produced,  becaufe,  as  he  inhabits  the  loftieft  fummits  covered  with 
etern&'fhbrf,  and  feeds  only  on  plants  peculiar  to  high  regions,  he  cannot  be  domef- . 
ticated  in  a"  variety  of  climates ;  but  this  opinion  is  contradi&ed  by  fad  and  experience. 
"Stubpf,  the  hiftorian  of  Switzerland,  informs  us,  that  the  Vallaifans  ne»r  Sion  bred 
tame  boij|uetins  with  their  goats ;  and  Belon  relates,  that  the  Cretans  tamed  the  young 
bouc-eft&ins'by  fiickling  them  with  goats*  Pallas  alfo  frequently  obferved  the  Siberian 
ibex  among  the  tame  goats,  and  mentions v  one  in  particular  at  Orenburg,  which  was 
leader  of  a 'flock,  and  father  of  a  numerous  offspring  more  refembling  the  females  than,, 
himfelf ;  it  was  vefy  different  from  the  tame  he-goats,  and  fcarcely  inferior  in  fize  to  a 
bouquetin  two  years  old  ;  in  colour  and  ftrength  he  refembled  the  wild  animal,  had 
thick  horns,  knobbed,  hot  keeled' above,  and  a  long  rough  coat,  but  nowhere  pendent, 
except  in  the  beard  ;  the  black  lift  on  the  back  was  almoft  obliterated.  Laftly,  M.  Van 
Berchem  faw  feveral  tame  bouquetins  'at  Aigle ;  they  were  gentle  and  familiar,  and, 
without  being  remarkably  lively,  were  a£tive  and  graceful  in  all  their  motions  j  they 
bred  With  different  (he-goats,  and  the  young  ones  feemed  to  form  a  new  race. 

Should  thefe  obfervations  be  well  founded,  the  goat  genus,  or  race  of  tlie  bouquetin, 
is  found  in  a  wild  (late  along  the  chain  of  mountains  that  traverfes  the  temperate  parts 
both*  of  Europe  and  Alia ;  on  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Carpathian  mountains ;  on  the 
Taunts  and  CAucafus ;  on  the  mountains  of  Siberia  and  Tartary ;  in  Karhtchatka  ;.  on 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  j  in  Hedsjaeas  in  Arabia  j  in  India  >  perhaps  in  Egypt 
and  Lybia.  ] 
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LETTER  XLII.— Journey  to  Geneva.— Pays  de  Vaud.—Laufarnie.— Felix  the  Fifth.— 
Vevay. — Tomb  and  Character  of  General  Ludlow  *—~Clar ens. —Meillerie. 

QUITTING  the  delightful  vale  of  Chamouny  and  its  magnificent  fcenery,  we  con- 
tinued our  route  towards  Geneva.  As  we  proceeded  the  height  of  the  mountains  gra- 
dually diminifhed,  and  the  vallies  through  which  we  parted  were  agreeably  diverfified 
in  their  forms  and  productions.  We  followed  the  courfe  of  the  fonorous  and  violent 
Arve ;  near  Salenche  paffed  on  our  right  hand  a  fmall  but  pi&urefque  lake,  (kirted  wkh 
wood,  and  from  hence  defcended  into  the  plain,  which  continues  almoft  perfe&ly  level 
to  Geneva*  Salenche  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  broad  valley,  which  here  contra&s  to  a 
narrow  pafs.  According  to  tradition,  this  little  plain  was  once  a  lake;  and  indeed  its 
form,  and  the  quality  of  the  foil,  feem  to  juftify  tradition  :  great  part  is  laid  wade  by 
the  unruly  Arvie,  which  frequently  overflows  its  banks,  and  the  reft  is  moftly  covered 
with  fruit-trees. 

Not  far  from  Magland  we  flopped  to  admire  a  beautiful  fall  of  water,  called  the  caf- 
cade  of  Arpenas,  which  r ufhes,  like  the  Staubbach,  from  an  impending  rock.  When  I 
Taw  it  there  was  a  confiderable  wind,  which  drove  the  torrent  at  lead  an  hundred  yards 
out  of  the  perpendicular  dire&ion,  into  almoft  imperceptible  fpray :  I  then  beheld  it 
trickling  down  the  (ides  of  the  mountains  in  a  thoufand  little  ftreams,  which  united  at  a 
ridge,  and  from  thence  formed  three  cafcades ;  the  body  of  water  was  much  more  con- 
fiderable *  than  that  of  the  Staubbach ;  and  the  fall  appeared  to  me  altogether  as  high. 
Between  Magland  and  Clufe  we  took  a  guide  to  conduct  us  to  the  cave  of  la  Balme. 
The  afcent,  though  not  long,  was  fo  fteep  that  we  were  nearly  an  hour  in  reaching  it; 
we  then  fcrambled  along  a  precipice,  from  which  we  mounted  a  ladder,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  branches  of  a  nut-tree  growing  from  the  rock,  pulled  Durfelves  into  a  natural 
cavern  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  forming  various  branches  that  led 
into  lofty  vaults  and  fpacious  openings,  the  fight  of  which  did  not  anfwer  the  trouble 
required  to  enter  it. 

We  paffed  the  night  at  Clufe,  which  is  fituated  by  the  fide  of  the  Arve,  and  the  next 
morning  came  down  the  banks  of  that  river  to  Bonneville,  the  capital  of  Faucieny :  it 
(lands  alfo  upon  the  Arve,  at  the  bottom  of  a  chain  of  rocks,  which  from  this  place  di- 
minilh  into  hills.  All  this  part  of  Faucigny,  as  alfo  a  fmall  drip  of  Chablais  through 
which  we  paffed,  is  a  rich  plain,  producing  wine  and  corn  in  great  plenty,  but  neither 
populous  nor  well  cultivated.  By  the  little  village  of  Chene  we  entered  the  territory  or 
Geneva,  and  were  much  pleafed  with  the  fudden  change  from  the  poverty  of  the  Sa- 
voyards to  the  neatnefs  and  eafe  of  the  Genevans ;  we  admired  the  populoufnefs  of  the 
country,  the  richnefs  of  cultivation,  and  the  number  of  country-feats  fcattered  about  the 
fields. 

As  I  propofe  re-vifiting  Geneva,  in  my  way  to  the  fouth  of  France,  I  will  defer  my 
account  of  that  interefting  town  until  my  return. 

We  went  from  Geneva  to  Craffi,  a  fmall  village  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  we  paffed 
a  day  with  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who  has  taken  a  houfe  for  the  fummer  in  that  delight- 
ful fpot.    In  our  way  we  paffed  through  Verfoi,  a  little  village  in  the  French  territories, 

*  It  may  be  neceffary  to  apprize  the  traveller,  that  in  dry  furamen  this  cafcadc  is  fometimes  almoft  dcfti- 
tute  of  water,  left,  feeing  it  under  that  circumftance,  he  Ihould  conceire  the  defcription  in  the  text  to  be  too 
much  exaggerated. 
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upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  bears  the  name  of  ChoifcuPs  Folly.  Geneva  having 
fallen  under  the  difpleafure  of  France,  that  minifter  availing  himfelt  of  the  troubles  in 
1768,  laid  a  plan  to  build  a  new  town,  and  monopolfle  the  whole  trade  of  the  lake. 
Accordingly  he  fixed  upon  Verfoi  as  the'moft  proper  fituation,  forme4  a  pier,  made  a 
harbour,  conftru&ed  a  frigate,  marked  out  the  ftreets,  fent  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
ftone  to.  build  houfes,  and  ftationed  a  garrifon  in  temporary  huts.  But  when  the  har- 
bour was  nearly  finifhed,  and  he  had  expended  about  125,0001.  the  fcheme  was 
relinquiihed. 

The  road  from  Geneva  to  Laufanne  runs  through  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  a  region  of 
which  hiftorians  and  travellers  fpeak  with  rapture }  particularly  of  that  part  which  bor- 
ders upon  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  almoft  the  whole  way  a  gradual  afcent  from  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  richly  laid  out  in  vineyards,  corn  fields,  and  luxuriant  meadows,  and 
chequered  with  continued  hamlets,  villages,  and  towns  ;  the  (hores  are  generally  of  the 
cleaned  gravel;  and  the  water  of  the  fineft  tranfparency. 

We  paffed  through  Nyon,  delightfully  feated  upon  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Colonia  Eque/lris  Noiodunum  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  antiquity,  Roman  in- 
scriptions and  other  ancient  remains  have  been  frequently  difcovered  in  the  out. 
fkirts  of  the  town.  In  this  part  the  lake  forms  a  beautiful  curve,  happily  alluded  to  by 
Lucan,  where  he  mentions  the  army  of  Julius  Casfar  ftriking  their  tents,  which  were 
polled  on  the  borders : 

Deferuere  cavo  tentorlajixa  Lemano  *. 

» 

All  the  poffeffions  in  this  country  formerly  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  , 
conquered  by  the  canton  of  Bern  in  1536,  and  in  the  fame  year  the  reformation  was 
introduced.     From  that  period  all  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  excepting  the  common  bailliages 
of  Granfon,  Orbe,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  it  which  was  ceded  to  Friburgh,  has  been  fub- 
ject  to  Bern,  and  makes  part  of  that  canton. 

Morges,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a  beautiful  bay,  is  the  neatefl:  town  in  thefe  parts* 
The  environs n  are  extremely  pleafant ;  the  banks  of  the  lake  form  an  amphitheatre 
gently  riling  to  the  Jura,  and  Mont  Blanc  prefents  itfelf  through  an  immenfe  opening 
in  the  pppofite  chain  of  rocks,  which  feem  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  in  order  to 
exhibit  a  fublime  perfpe&ive  of  that  beautiful  rpountain.  Near  the  town  is  the  lime-tree 
twenty-four  feet  three  inches  in  circumference,  with  branches  of  magnificent  extent ;  it 
has  a  companion  about  three  feet  lefs  in  girth.  Mr.  Pennant  informs  me,  that  "  this 
tree  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  of  many  other  parts  of  the  continent ;  that  it  was 
imported  into  England  before  the  year  1652;  one  being  defcribed  by  Dr.  William 
Turner  as  growing  in  a  park  near  Colchefter ;  that  one.  thirty  fix  feet  in  circumference 
grew  near  the  great  church  at  Bern;  it  was  planted  about  the  year  1410 ;  and  the 
hollow  trunk,  lull  putting  forth  leaves,  remained  in  the  year  1702  f.  The  Germans,  „ 
in  old  times,  planted  the  lime  before  their  churches  and  in  the  marketplaces,  on  account 
of  its  grateful  (hade.  This  tree  is  now'negle&ed ;  yet  the  Romans  efteemed  it  fo  highly, 
as  to  fey  that  it  was  employed  for  a  thoufand  purpofes ;  tilia  ad  milk  ufus  petenda.    A 

*  M  They  ftrikc  their  tent*  and  quit  the  hollow  bend  / 

"  Of  Leman's  lake." 
f  A  large  lime  is  to  be  feen  on  the  heights  above  Villars,  a  feat  belonging  to  M.  GraflFenreid  of  Bern, 
near  Morat ;  its  girth  meafures  at  let  ft  thirty-fix  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  height  is  not  lefs  than  ninety 
feet ;  it  19  very  ancient,  at  it  was  lopped  in  1550,  for  the  fake  of  the  bark.  The  traveller  who  vifits  this 
tree  will  be  no  lef3  gratified  with  an  txtenfive  profpect,  commanding  the  lakes  of  Morat,  Neuchattl,  and 
Bienne,  and  that  iiupendous  chain  of  fnowy  Alps,  which  is  reprefeutcd  on  the  engraving  inferred  in  this 
volume* 
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ftreet  juice  exudes  from  the  leaves  and  bark,  from  which  the  Poles  extraft  a  honey 
called  by  them  Liepiz  *.  Bees  are  alfo  fond  of  the  flowers ;  and  Virgil,  in  his  beauti- 
ful defcription  of  the  induftrious  Corycian,  places  the  lime  and  the  pine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  hives." 

.  Laufanne  contains  about  feven  thoufand  inhabitants ;  it  is  built  ifpon  an  afcent  fo 
fteep,  that  in  fonie  places  the  horfes  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  draw  up  a  car- 
riage,  and  foot-paffengers  afcend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town  by  fteps.  But  thefe 
inconveniences  are  amply  compenfated  by  the  fublimeft  views  in  nature,  commanding 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  rftgged  coaft  of  Chablais  f. 

The  fame  year  in  which  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  conquered  from  the  Houfe  of 
Savoy,  the  Bifhop  of  Laufanne  retired  from  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  put  themfelves 
under  the  proteflion  and  fovereignty  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  which  confirmed  and  aug- 
mented their  privileges.  At  prefent  Laufanne  is  governed  by  its  own  magiftrates,  has 
its  own  courts  of  juftice,  and,  what  is  very  lingular,  the  burghers  who  poffefs  houfesin, 
the  principal  ftreet  enjoy  the  right  of  pronouncing  fentence  in  criminal  caufes.  The 
criminal  is  tried  by  the  civil  power :  if  he  is  found,  and  acknowledges  himfelf  guilty, 
one  of  the  magiftrates  pleads  in  defence  of  the  prifoner,  and  another,  againft  him  ;  the 
court  of  juftice  give  their  opinion  upon  the  point  of  law,  and  the  majority  of  the 
burghers  poflefling  houfes  in  the  principal  ftreet  determine  the  penalty.  If  the  punifh- 
ment  is  capital,  there  is,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  no  pardon,  unlefs  obtained 


cogere  prtji* 


MeUafavis;  till  iilia,  at  que  uberrima  pinus. 

f  In  the  firft  and  fecond  editions  of  this  work,  the  letter  on  the  Pays  de  Vaud  contained  this  paflage : 

"  The  whole  Pays  de  Vaud  is  much  lets  peopled  than  it  was  during  the  la  ft  century.  This  depopula- 
tion is  owing  to  the  increafe  of  luxury,  which  prevents  the  gemryjrom  from  entering  into  matrimonial  en- 
gagements to  generally  as  they  were  heretofore  accuftomed,  and  induces  numbers  of  them  continually  ty> 
emigrate  in  order  to  engage  in  foreign  Cervices.  For  although  the  government  of  Bern  is  certainly  Very 
mild,  and  never  lays  on  any  additional  taxes,  nor  ever  encroaches  upon  the  privileges  of  their  fubje&s,  yet 
as  the  gentry  are  totally  excluded  from  any  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  and  commerce  it 
reckoned  degrading,  they  have  no  othef  refource  but  foreign  fcrvices.  For  this  rtafon  many  of  them  are 
malcontents,  and  would  gladly  exchange  the  mild  republican  form  under  which  they  now  live  for  a  mo- 
narchical mode  of  government." 

The  omiffion  of  this.  pafTage  in  the  enlarged  edition  occafioned  a  cenfure  from  fome  Swifs  tourift,  as  if  I 
had  expunged  this  pafTage  in  compliance,  with  the  representations  of  fome  arijlocrat  of  Bern.  I  deem  it, 
therefore,  neceffary  to  (late  my  re  along  for  this  omiflion. 

In  jhy  firft  curtory  tour  through  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  I  principally  frequented  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
from  whom  1  heard  repeated  complaints  of  the  oppreifions  under  which  they  groaned,  and  particularly  of 
their  exclufion  from  all  fhare  in  the  government.  But  in  my  fubfequent  tours  I  had  an  opportunity  to  exa- 
mine the  condition  of  the  peafants,  and  to,  learn  their  fentiments  on  the  nature  of  the  government ;  and  I 
found  that*  excepting  in  the  large  towns  and  among  the  gentry  and  opulent  citizens,  the  great  majority  of' 
the  natives  were  fully  fatisfied  with  their  condition,  and  deprecated  all  innovation  For  this  reafon  1  omitted 
the  pafTage  in  the  later  editions,  becaofe  the  happinefs  of  a  country  cannot  be  eftimatcd  from  the  fituation  o£ 
the  gentry,  and  a  few  opulent  citizens  alone,  but  from  the  general  welfare  of  the  collective  body  of  the 
people.  Even  in  the  late  revolution  of  Switzerland,  which  took  its  rife  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  thegriev* 
ances  were  exaggerated  by  fome  factious  leaders,  and  fomented  by  the  agents  of  France,  the  number  of  the 
difaffc&ed  was  exceedingly  fmall ;  and  had  the  government  of  Bernoppofed  the  irruption  of  the  French  by 
arms,  and  not  deprecated  it  by  negociation,  the  great  majority  of  the  natives  would  have  flocked  to  their 
flandard.  A  fmall  minority,  amMed  by  France,  overcame  the  majority  ;'  and  thofe  who  firft  introduced  the 
French  were  foon  more  diffatisfied  with. their  proceedings,  than  thofe  by  whom  they  were  molt  eameftly  op- 
pofed.  When  the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  at  Yverdun,  even  the  adherents  of  France  exclaimed  "  It  is 
the  tree  of  flavery,  and  not  the  tree  of  liberty." 

The  Pays  de  Vaud  was  fe'paratcd  from  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  formed  into  an  independent  republic 
under  the  protection  of  France  in  January  17  ,8.  in  the  new  divifion  of  Switzerland  it  forms  the  canton  os 
department  of  Leman,  of  which. Laufanne  is  the  capital.  ' 
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within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  fovereign  council  of  Bern ;  although  it  generally 
happens  that  eight  days  are  granted  for  that  purpofe.  When  the  criminal  is  feized 
within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  town,  thefaft  is  tried,  and  the  burghers  pronounce  fen- 
tence  in  the  town-hall :  in  this  cafe  there  is  no  appeal.  But  when  he  is  taken  within 
the  diftridt  of  the  bailiff,  they  affemble  in  his  houfe,  and  an  appeal  lies  from  their  de- 
termination to  Bern.  I  have  been  more  particular  in  my  inquiries  concerning  the  mode 
of  this  criminal  procefs,  from  the  refemblance  it  bears,  in  fome  refpe&s,  to  our  trial 
by  jury. 

Here  is  an  academy  for  the  ftudents  of  this  country :  profeffore  in  every  fcience  are 
appointed  by  government,  and  there  is  a  tolerable  library  for  the  ufe  of  the  public. 

I  have  feveral  times  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Tiffot  %  the  celebrated  phyfician 
of  this  place ;  well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  his  excellent  writings  upon  medical 
fubje&s.  His  converfation  is  uncommonly  intereftmg;  as  befides  his  (kill  in  his  pro- 
feflion  he  is  well  verfed  in  every  branch  of  polite  literature.  His  private  chara&er  is 
no  lefs  refpe&able  than  his  public,  and  he  is  as  much  efteemed  for  his  creat  hunranitv 
as  for  his  fupenor  knowledge.  . 

The  church  of  Laufanne,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  building- 
ftanding  on  the  moft  elevated  part  of  the  town.    It  contains,  among  many  other  fepul- 
chres,  the  tomb  of  Amadeus  the  Eighth,  Duke  of  Savoy,  ftyled  the  Solomon  of  his  age 
but  more  known  by  the  name  of  the  anti-pope  Felix  the  Fifth,  who  exhibited  a  fmgular 
inftance  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  of  a  perfonage  twice  abdicating  the  pomp  of  fove- 
reignty,  and  twice  retiring  to  a  private  ftation. 

Having  paffed  his  early  youth  and  opening  manhood  in  the  purfiiits  of  ambition  he' 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  acquifition  of  the  Geneyois  and  Piedmont,  and  obtained 
an  increafe  of  rank  by  the  eredKon  of  Savoy  into  a  duchy.  Yet  in  the  midft  of  his  fuc- 
cefs  and  propitious  fortune,  the  fudden  death  of  a  beloved  wife,  and  a  narrow  efcape 
from  affaffination,  infpired  him  with  a  difguft  of  the  world ;  he  refigned  his  dominions 
to  his  eldeft  fon,  and,  accompanied  with  a  few  lords  of  his  court,  retired  to  a  palace  at 
La  Ripaille,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  In  this  palace,  which  he  called  an 
hermitage*  he  enjoyed,  with  an  apparent  indifference  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  a  calm 
and  tranquillity  that  feemed  incompatible  with  his  former  afbiring  ambition,  until  he 
was  fuddenly  called  forth  to  public  notice  in  a  more  exalted  ftation. 

The  council  of  Bafle  having  depofed  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  induced,  according  to  fome 
authors,  by  the  reputation  which  Amadeus  had  acquired  for  fanftity,  influenced,  accord, 
ing  to  others,  by  his  largeffes  and  intrigues,  raifed  the  hermit  of La  Ripaille  to  the  papal 
throne.  This  event  took  place  in  1439  :  the  new  pontiff  quitting  hisfavburite  retreat 
accepted  the  proffered  dignity  either  with  a  real  or  affeded  reluftance,  and  affumed  the 
name  of  Felix  the  Fifth,    \ 

The  aera  of  his  difputed  pontificate  was  marked  with  turbulence  and  anarchy.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  ftorms  which  agitated  Europe,  and  to  favour  the  indolence  of  his 
temper,  he  frequently  retreated  to  his  beloved  hermitage,  and  dire&ed  the  afiairs  of 
the  church  from  that  fequeftered  corner.  .  Confcious,  at  length,  that  his  acceptance  of 
the  papacy  ferved  to  widen  inftead  of  healing  the  fchifm  of  the  church ;  finding  that 
he  was  oppofed  by  the  moft  powerful  princes  of  Europe }  that,  on  the  death  of  his  rival 
Eugenius,  the  cardinals  of  Rome  had  chofen  another  pope,  and  being  ill  fupported  by 
the  remains  of  the  council  of  Bafle,  he  terminated  the  fchifm  by  refigning  the  papal 
tiara  in  favour  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth.    In  this  tranfaftion  he  proved  his  talents  for  ne- 

•  Tiffot  is  dead  fotcc  this  was  written, 

gociation 
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gociation  by  obtaining  the  following  conditions :  that  he  (hould  enjoy  the  next  rank  to 
the  pope,  be  appointed  vicar  of  the  Roman  fee,  and  that  all  the  atts  pafled  in  his  pon- 
tificate {hould  be  valid.     On  his  refignation  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  La  Ripaille,  and 

died  in  145 1. 

Felix  the  Fifth  (hared  the  fate  of  many  equivocal  charafters.  By  fome  he  is  reprc- 
fented  as  a  faint,  by  others,  as  covering  the  moft  ambitious  defigns  under,  the  mafk  of 
fan&ity  ;  by  the  former,  his  refidence  at  La .  Ripaille  is  defcribed  as  the  retreat  of  re- 
ligious aufterity ;  by  the  latter,  as  the  feat  of  luxury.  In  this,  as  in  fimilar  cafes,  both 
parties  exceeded  the  truth.  On  reviewing  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  a  palace  built  by  a  prince,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  many  lords  of 
his  court,  where  he  inftituted  an  order  of  knighthood,  and  refided  with  the  pomp  and 
dignity  of  a  fovereign  pontiff,  could  be  no  common  hermitage j  and  that  he  afiumed  the 
name,  rather  than  pafled  the  life  of  a  hermit ;  while  the  power  ahd  rank  which  he  fe- 
cured  to  himfelf  on  his  refignation  of  the  papacy,  fufficiently  demonftrate,  that  he  never 
intended  to  renounce  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  (hould  we  admit,  that  his  life  at  La 
Ripaille  was  not  embittered  by  penance  and  mortifications ;  yet  as  no  contemporary  au- 

-  thors,  even  thofe  who  were  by  no  means  partial  to  his  character,  have  ftigmatifed  bis 
retirement,  we  ought  not  haftily  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  retreat  of  a  mere  vol  up* 
tuary.  But  in  whatever  light  his  moral  qualities  may  be  confidcred,  no  one  can  with* 
hold  from  him  the  chara&er  of  an  able  politician. 

-  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  general  or  particular  defcription  of  the  Roman- 
antiquities  difcovered  in  Switzerland  ;  if  you  are  curious  in  fuch  refearches,  I  muft  re- 
fer you  to  Bochart,  Miller,  Spon,  and  other  antiquaries,  who  have  minutely  treated  that 
fubjeft.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  mentioning  two  lately-difcovered  Roman  monu- 
ments, which  are  placed  in  the  garden  of  M.  Levade,  near  the  church  at  Laufanne. 

The  firft  is  an  altar-of  white  marble  with  red  veins,  and  was  found  in  1782  by  fome* 
workmen  in  digging  the  foundations  of  a  houfe  in  the  town  of  Vevay  ;  it  is  broken  in- 
a  horizontal  dire&ion,  and  what  remains  is  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and  a  foot  high*. 
The  infcription,  though  not  entire,  proves  it  to  be  an  altar  ere&ed  by  the  twentieth* 
legion  to  the  god  Silvanus  1 

DEO  S1LVANO 

ESPER    URSUL. 

FICIO    LEG.    XX. 

me 

The  fecond  monument  is  a  Roman  mile-ftbne,  difcoveredJn  a  vineyard near  Pauda^ 
a  few  paces  from  the  high  road,  with  this  infcription  ^ 

Imp. 
Caes  T.  M.  Avg- 

Antonino 

FiVPMTrib- 

Cos.  HI.  P.  P. 

Avent.:M.  P.  T 

XXXVIII* 

This  infcription  removed  a  doubt  long  entertained  by  the  Swifs  antiquaries.  BbchartJT 
among  others,  exprefles  his  furprife,  that  no  infcription  bearing  the  name  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  was  fo  great  a  benefa&or  to  the  ancient  Helvetians,  had  been  found  in  Swit- 
zerland*. 
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Borland.  But  this  mile-ftone,  which  was  put  up  in  the  third  confulfliip  of  that  Em- 
peror, is  probably  the  prelude  to  the  difcovery  of  other  monuments  erefted  in  his 
honour. 

The  road  from  Laufanne  to  Vevay  runs  along  the  (ides  of  the  mountaints  between 
continued  ranges  of  vineyards.  The  induftry  of  the  Swifs  is  nowhere  more  obfervab!e 
than  in  thefe  parts :  the  mountains  in  many  places,  though  naturally  confiding  of  a 
bare  fleep  rock,  are  thickly  covered  with  vines;  the  mould  has  been  brought  from 
other  grounds,  in  order  to  create  a  foil,  and  is  Supported  by  rows  of  (tones  ranged  in 
flraight  lines  like  walls.  But  this  mode  of  culture,  however  advantageous  and  even 
neceflary  to  the  natives,  occafions  a  difagreeable  uniformity  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  vines  alfo  do  not  form  a  pleafing  and  pi&urefque  appearance,  like  thofe  of  the 
Valteline*,  which  are  carried  in  beautiful  feftoons  from  tree  to  tree.  The  plants  are 
low,  and  fattened  to  poles  about  four  feet  in  height  ;  and  the  walls  which  enclofe  them 
and*  border  the  road,  frequently  iaterrupt  the  view. 

This  diftrict  between  Laufanne  and  Vevay  is  called  La  Vaux,  and  contains  the  two 
pleafant  little  towns  of  Lutry  and  Culiy,  with  the  villages  of  St.  Saphorin  f  and  Corfier : 
it  is  entirely  hilly,  rifing  abruptly  from  the  lake}  above  the  vineyards  are  rich  mea- 
dows, and  a  continued  foreft. 

Vevay,  the  ancient  Vibifcum^  and  the  principal  town  of  the  bailliage,.  is  clean  and 
well-built,  (lands  in  a  fmall  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  margin  of  the 
water,  and  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  canton  of  Bern  which  carry  on  any  trade. 
The  borders  of  this  part  of  the  lake  are  much,  more  contrafted,  wild,  and-  pi&urefque, 
than  thofe  about  Geneva :  the  mountains  of  the  Vallais  and  Savoy  boldly  projed  into  the 
water,  and  form  a  femicircular  chain  enclofing  the  lake,  except  where  they  are  divided 
by  the  Rhone  a  few  leagues  from  Vevay. 

Vevay  is  di(lingui(hed  as  the  refidence  of  Edmund  Ludlow,  the  famous  parliamentary 
general,  who,  in  thofe  times  of  mifrule  and  confufion,  uniformly  a&ed  with  confiflency 
and  dignity.  True  to  his  republican  principles,  he  no  lefs  violently  oppofed  the  daring 
ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  than  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  Charles  the  Firft,  and  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon,  either  by  threats  or  promifes,  to  defert  the  caufe,  which  he 
confidered  as  that  of  ju  ft  ice  and  liberty.  Being  excepted,  as  one  of  the  King's  judges, 
from  the  ad  of  indemnity  parted  at  the  refloration  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  wandered 
without  any  fixed  place  of  refidence,  until  he  found  an  afylum  from  the  attempts  of  his 
enemies  at  Vevay,  under  the  proteftion  of  Bern. 

Alt  the  important  period  of  the  revolution  he  returned  to  England,  anxious  to  ferve 
his  country  under  our  great  deliverer ;  and  William  the  Third,  whofe  mind  rofe  fu- 
perior  to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  party,  was  no  lefs  defirous  to  employ  a  general  of 

% 

#  Sec  Letter  lxxv. 

f  In  the  church  of  St.  Saphorin  is  an  ancient  Roman  mile-ftone,  found  near  that  village : 

TI.  CLAVDIVS.  DRVSI.  F. 

CJES.  AVG.  GERM. 

PONT.  MAX   TRIB.  POT.  VII. 

IMP.  XII.  P.P.  COS.  mi. 

F  A 

XXXVII.  { 

Ttils  infeription  afcertains  two  circum&ances  frequently  called  in  queftion  :  namely*  that  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  which  border  this  part  of  Switzerland,  were  comprifed  within  a  Roman  province,  even  fo 
early  as  the  time  of  Claudius ;  and  alfo  that  Aventtcum  was  the  chief  town  of  this  part  of  Helvetia  ;  for  the 
milc-iiones  always  referred  to  the  capital  of  the  province  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  diilance  from 
bt.  Saphorin  to  Avenchtt  is  nearly  37,000. 

14  fuch 
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fuch  approved  experience  and  fidelity.  But  the  King  being  addreffed  by  tfre  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  iffue  a  proclamation  for  apprehending  Ludlow,  he  was  compelled  to  quit 
England  at  this  critical  period,  and  again  fettled  at  Vevay.  We  may  colled  from  his 
general  character  and  conduct,  that,  had  he  been  permitted  to  ferve  his  country,. he 
would  have  fucceflively  employed  his  great  military  talents  againft  the  aflerters  of  bi- 
gotry and  defpotifm,  with  the  fame  zeal  which  he  difplayed  in  oppofing  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernment; he  would  have  fupported  the  new  ad minift ration,  when  the  enormous  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  againft  which  he  had  unfheathed  his  fword,  were  abolifhed  by 
law,  and  the  freedom  of  the  fubjeft  >vas  eftabjifhed  on  the  bafis  of  equal  liberty  under 
the  authority  of  a  limited  monarch. 

He  died  in  1693,  *n  ^e  fix^y- fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  Vevay.  His  mQnument  is  a  plain  graverftone  of  black  marble,  containing  a  Latin 
infeription,-  which  is  printed  in  Addifon's  Travels.  The  houfe  which  he  formerly  inha- 
bited (lands  near  the  gate  leading  to  the  Vallais,  and'the  uncouth  motto  inferibed  over 
the  door  is  ftiil  preferved  out  of  refpett  to  his  memory : 

Omne  folumforti  patria  eft,  quia  pat rls. 

The  memoirs  of  Ludlow  are  written  in  a  fimple  and  perfpicuous  ftyle,  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  man  annually  engaged  in  the  fcenes  which  he  defcribes,  and  with  the 
fpirit  of  a  general  zealous  in  the  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufed  and  defended.  Perhaps 
his  animated  detail  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  regicides  is  not  furpaffed  by  any 
narrative  inantient  or  modern  hiftory. 

Nature  can  fcarcely  form  a  pofuion  more  delightful  than  that  of  the  caftle  of  Chatil- 
lard  or  Clarens ;  it  ftands  not  far  from  Vevay,  above  the  village,  on  an  eminence, 
whofe  gentle  declivity  {lopes  gradually  towards  the  lake,  commanding  a  view  of  that 
majeftic  body  of  water,  its  fertile  borders,  and  the  bold  rocks  and  alps  of  Savoy.  The 
adjacent  fcenery  confifts  of  vineyards,  fields  of  corn  and  pafture,  and  rich  groves  of 
oak,  afh,  and  Spanifh  chefriut-trees.  Although  the  fituation  and  environs  harmonize 
with  the  animated  fcenery  in  the  Eloifeof  Roufleau ;  yet  the  caftle  by  no  means  accords 
with  his  defcription.  The  traveller  fees  >an  oblong  building  with  antient  towers  and  a 
penthoufe  roof;  in  the  infide  a#large  hall  like  a  prifon,  and  the  whole  bears  rather  the 
antiquated  appearance  of  a  feudal  manfion  inhabited  by  fome  turbulent  baron,  than  the 
refidence  of  the  elegant  and  impaflioned  Julia. 

Oppofue  to  Clarens,  on  the  other  fhore  of  the  lake,  are  the  dark  gloomy  rocks  of 
Meillerie.  The  village  lies  in  the  recefs  of  a  fmall  bay,  at  the  foot  of  impending  moun- 
tains, in  fome  parts  gently  Hoping,  and  clothed  to  the  water's  edge  with  dark  forefts  ; 
in  others  naked  and  perpendicular,  bringing  to  recolledion  the  fancied  rocks  of  Leu- 
cate*. 

Th6fe  are  the  fcenes  of  the  Nouvelle  Eloife.  Having  obtained  that  hovel  at  a  circu- 
lating library  in  Laufanne,  I  continued,  during  thefe  expeditions,  to  examine  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  country,  and  compare  it  with  the  defcriptions  of  Rouffeau.  Small  objefts 
may  be  magnified :  but  no  pencil,  however  animated,  can  delineate  the  wonderful  and 
fublime  works  of  nature ;  even  the  warm  colouring  of  Rofleau  has  not  equalled  the  * 
beauty  of  the  fcenery.  I  read  with  attention  the  principal  parts  of  that  Angular  per- 
formance, and  dwelt  more  particularly  upon  that  letter,  in  which  St.  Preux  relates  his 

•  -*  "  Je  n'ai  plus  qu'un  mot  a  vous  dire,  6  Julie.  Voua  connoiflVz  l'antique  ufagedts  rocbtr  de  Levcate 
dernier  refuge  dea  aixians  malheureux.  Ce  lieu-ci  lui  rcfemble  a  bicn  dee  Igards.  La  roche  cftlfcarpec, 
Pcau  eft  profondc,  et  je  fui%  au  defefpoir." 

expedition 
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expedition  to  Meillerie ;  wherein  love  and  defpair  are  worked  up  almoft  to  madnefs. 
Open  that  performance,  read  that  letter,  and  confider  that  part  of  it,  where  St.  Preux 
points  out  the  number  of  towns  and  villages,  the  continued  fertility  and  high  cultivation 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  c on* rafts  it  with  the  gloomy  coafts  of  Chablais,  exhibiting 
only  a  few  towns  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  water ;  you  will  then  fee  the  happy  effe&s 
of  liberty  under  a  mild  and  equitable  government,  like  (hat  of  Bern.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XUlL—Cq/ile  of Chillon.—Wleneuve.—Atgle.— Salt-works  of  Bex  and  Aigle. 

TRAVELLERS  not  unufually  make  an  agreeable  excurfion  from  Vevay  to  the  fait* 
works  of  Bex  and  Aigle. 

The  road  continues  along  a  plain,  with  hills  on  one  fide,  and  the  lake,  on  the  other. 
Haller's  judicious  dtftin&ion  of  the  elevated  part  of  this  country  may  from  this  fpot  be 
well  exemplified.  The  rocky  alps  are  feen  with  their  pyramidal  tops  (hooting  into  the 
heavens,  and  incrufted  with  ice -and  fnow.  Snow  likewife,  at  various  intervals,  covers 
the  deep  dopes  beneath  the  afpiring  peaks ;  rich  pafturage  fucceeds,  and  the  lower 
parts  are  clothed  with  forefts  of  firs.  The  mountains,  fuch  as  the  Jura  and  thofe  rifing 
towards  Denis  and  Gruyeres,  are  fertile  in  grafs,  well  wooded,  their  tops  even,  exten- 
five,  and  arable;  and  though  with  little  appearance  of  rock  on  the  furface,  yet  inter- 
nally filled*  with  a  hard  yellowifh  (lone  fit  for  building,  but  impatient  of  the  chiffel. 
The  collinesy  or  little  hills,  are  frequent  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  feparated  by 
little  vallies  watered  by  brooks. 

As  I  advanced,  the  mountains  approached  the  lake ;  their  nature  changed,  their 
height  increafed,  and  their  craggy  tops  and  wooded  fides  convinced  me,  that  I  was  ap- 
proaching the  genuine  alps.  Above  the  woods  feared,  in  a  molt  pi&urefque  manner, 
a  lofty  pyramidal  crag  called  Le  Dent  de  Jamant ;  the  woods  were  firs  mixed  with 
oak ;  the  road  lay  clofe  to  the  water's  edge. 

.  The  cattle  of  Chillon,  or  rather  the  caftellated  houfe,  is  a  large  pile  with  round 
and  fquare  towers,  {landing  on  a  rock  in  the  lake,  and  conne&ed  with  the  land  by 
a  draw-bridge-  The  vaults  are  very  fine ;  the  arched  roofs,  and  the  pillars  which  fup- 
port  it,  are  in  a  neat  gothic  ftyle.  This  caftle  %  in  1 536,  was  wrefted  from  Charles  III.  of 
Savoy  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  affifted  by  the  Genevans,  who  furnifhed  a  frigate,  (their 
naval  force)  to  befiege  it  by  water.  In  a  deep  dungeon,  below  the  level  of  the  lake, 
the  conquerors  found  Boriivard,  prior  of  St.  Vi£tor,  the  intrepid  antagonift  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  the  great  afferter  of  Genevan  independence.  He  had  been  imprifoned 
by  the  Savoyards  during  fix  years,  and,  by  conftant  walking  in  his  fhort  limits,  had 
worn  a  hollow  in  the  rock.  This  caftle  was  for  a  fhort  time  the  refidence  of  a  bailif 
from  Bern,  until  a  more  convenient  houfe  was  purchafed  in  Vevay. 

About  half  a  league  further  is  Villeneuve,  a  fmall  town  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake. 
This  magnificent  piece  of  water  ftretches  from  Geneva  to  Villeneuve,  in  length  fifty- 
four  miles ;  it  16  in  the  fhape  of  a  crefcent ;  Switzerland  forms  the  hollow,  Savoy  the 
convex  part $  the  greateft  breadth  is  from  St.  Sulpice  to  Grande  Rive,  where  it  is 
twelve  miles  wide.  Savoy  affords  a  rude  and  awful  boundary  of  afpiring  alps,  craggy 
and  covered  with  the  ice  of  ages.  The  country  from  Geneva  to  the  environs  of  Lau- 
fanne,  flopes  for  a  confiderable  way  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  is  enriched  with  all 

#  The  CaRleof  Chillon  was  feized  by  the  infurgents  in  January  17989  and  this  ad  of  rebellion,  not  be- 
ing punifhed,  waa  followed  by  tbe  feparation  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  canton  of  Bern. 

a  the 
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the  varieties  which  nature  can  beftow ;  the  long  ridge  of  the  Jura,  fertile  in  pafturage, 
and  varied  with  woods,  backs  this  beautiful  trad.  Near  Laufanne  the  banks  rife  very 
confiderably,  and  form  a  tnoft  charming  terrace ;  a  few  miles  beyond  is  a  rapid  der 
fceftt.  Near  Vevay  begins  a  plain,  which  is  continued  far  beyond  the  end  of  the  lake, 
but  contra&ing,  by  the  approach  of  the  mountains,  towards  the  lake.  The  colour  of 
the  water  is  extremely  beautiful,  clear,1  and  at  a  diflance  fjsems  of  a  mod  lovely  blue. 

Near  Geneva  the  coaft  abounds  in  fqiall  pebbles  covered  with  a  brown  incruftation  ; 
from  thence  as  far  as  Laufanne  the  (hores  are  fandy ;  between  that  town  and  Chillon 
appear  ledges  of  rocks,  hard  and  calcareous  ;  and  the  extremity  of  the  lake  is  a  marih 
formed  by  the  collected  mud  of  the  Rhone.  The  depth  is  various :  De  Luc  aflerts, 
that  on  founding  it  he  had  found  the  greateft  depth  to  be  a  hundred  and  fixty  fathoms :. 
like  all  inland  lakes  enclofed  within  high  mountains,  it  is  fubjeft  to  fudden  dorms. 

lam  uncertain  whether  any  birds  frequent  the  lake,  which  are  not  common  to  the. 
reft  of  Switzerland.     The  tippet  grebes  *  appear  in  December,  and  retire  in  February ; 
being  obliged  to  breed  in  other  places;  becaufe  the  lake  is  almoft  totally  deftitute  of 
reeds  and  rufhes,  in  which  they  form  their  floating  neft.      The  fkins  are  an  elegant 
article  of  luxury,  and  fell  for  about  twelve  or  fourteen  (hillings  each. 

From  Villeneuve  the  road  runs  through  a  beautiful. valley,  four  miles  in  width,  con- 
1  fifting  of  the  richelt  meadow  and  corn  land,  very  populous  and  finely  wooded,  bounded.  . 
on  each  fide  by  the  alps,  with  tops  broken  into  vaft  crags  of  various  forms.  I  paffed 
near  La  Roche,  where  a  director  of  the  fait- works  is  ftationed  by  the  government  of 
Bern ;  a  place  rendered  memorable  by  the  refidence  of  Haller,  who  filled  that  office 
from  1758  to  1766,  and  prepared  in  this  delightful  retreat  many  of  his  numerous  pub- 
'  lications,  particularly  his  immortal  work  on  phyfiology. 

I  left  at  a  little  diftance  Yvorne,  ruined,  in  1 584,  by  the  lapfe  of  a  mountain  occa- 
fioned  by  an  earthquake,  croffed  the  torrent  of  La  Grande  Eau,  and  halted  at  Aigle, 
a  good  town,  feated  beneath  fome  fmall  round  hills  prettily  covered  with  firs.  This 
country  was  conquered  from  the -Savoyards  by  Bern  in  .1475,  anc*  was  m*de  a  diftintt 
government  confiding  of  four  Mandemens  ;  the  governor  refides  at  Aigle.  This  town 
was  formerly  governed  by  the  family  of  Torrens ;  but  in  1 553  the  laft  count  formally 
reftgned  his-pretenfions  at  Bern.  This  government  of  Aigle  reaches  to  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  and,  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  Houfe  of  Savoy,  was  comprifed  within 
that  diftrift  ;  at  prefent  it  is  clafled  under  the  German  divifion,  although  the  language 
of  the  natives  is  French.  Further  on  the  valley  is  greatly  contrafted,  and  fo  filled  with 
trees  as  to  appear  a  great  foreft.  The  laburnum  abounds  in  a  wild  (late ;  the  wood  is 
beautifully  veined,  of  great  ftrength,  and  much  ufed  for  wedges  and  mufical  inftru- 
ments ;  the  variety  with  fhort  fpikes  of  flowers  has  elegant  veins,  and  is  called  the 
ebony  of  the  Alps.  Pliny  fays  its  wood  is  the  hardeft  next  to  the  ebony.  The  cornelian 
cherry  is  common  in  the  hedges,  and  the  fruit  is  frequently  preferred  with  fugar.  The 
Machakb  cherry,  or  Primus  Macbpleby  is  found  in  thefe  parts;  the  wood  is  red,  of 
fine  fcent,  and  in  requeft  for  handles  of  knives ;  it  is  known  among  cutlers  by  the  name 
of  Bois  de  St.  Lucie  ;  a  pleafant  fcented  water  is  diftilled  from  the  leaves,  and  the  feeds  are 
ufed  to  give  a  fragrancy  to  foap.  Between  Aigle  and  Bex  is  a  molt  pidturefque  view  of 
of  the  caflle  of  St.  Tryphon,  on  the  fummitof  an  infulated  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain ;  it  is  quite  furrounded  with  wood,  and  realiies  Milton's  defcription.  of  an  ancient 
cattle, 


*'  Bofomed  high  in  tufted  trees." 


.    VOL«  V. 


*  Pennant's  Brit.  Zool.  toL  ii.     No.  222. 
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I  am  informed  it  is  built  of  marble,  and  probably  of  a  beautiful-  Mack  fpecies  in  the  vi- 
cinity. St.  Tryphon  was  a  Phrygian,  who  is  faid  to  have  fuffered  martyrdom  at  Nice 
in  251,  at  the  time  of  the  perfecution  under  the  Emperor  Dechis. 

Bex  is  a  fmall  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  five  miles  from  die  felt-works  at 
Bevieux ;  in  this  diftritt  I  obferved  the  larch  in  great  plenty.  Painters,  from  the  time 
of  Pliny  to  that  of  Raphael,  trufted  their  works  to  this  wood,  which  the  Roman  natif- 
salift  ftyles  immorta/e  lignum  ;  it  is  reckoned  excellent  for  all  works  which  are  to  lie 
under  water ;  and  the  borderers  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  prefer  it  for  byilding  their  vef- 
fels.  In  thefe  parts  I  faw  mod  beautiful  woods  of  chefnut ;  Haller  fays  they  extend 
feme  leagues,  and  informs  us  that  they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
even  in  defert  places  in  fome  of  the  transalpine  diftri&s ;  accident  mud  have  brought 
them  thither,  as,  according  to  Pliny,  thefe  trees  were  firlt  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Sardis. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  falt-fprings,  I  put  on  a  workman's  jacket,  and  went  into  the 
mountain  about  3000  feet  altnoft  horizontally.  The  gallery  is  fix  feet  high,  and  four 
broad,  and  as  nicely  hollowed  as  if  cut  with  a  chiflel :  it  is  hewn  in  a  black  rock,  veined 
in  fome  places  with  white  gypfurn.  The  fait  is  procured  from  fprings,  which  are  found 
within  a  folid  rock,  perforated  at  a  great  expence  j  the  richeft  fource  yields  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  fait  per  cent,  and  the  poorefl  but  half  a  pound.  Near  thefe  fprings  are  feve- 
ral  warm  fources  which  contain  a  mixture  of  fait,  but  are  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
ftilphur  as  to  flame  when  a  lighted  candle  is  put  into  the  pipe  through  which  they  flow. 
No  folid  fait,  excepting  a  few  fmall  cubes,  has  been  yet  difcovered ;  but  the  mountain  is- 
replete  with  its  particles.  Rocks  of  white  gypfurn  or  alabafter,  mixed  with  blueifh  clay, 
are  common  near  the  fprings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  pits  of 
Northwich,  in  Chefliire. 

After  travelling  in  this  fubterraneous  paflage  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  I  ob- 
ferved a  great  wheel  of  thirty-five  feet  diameter,  which  raifes  the  brine  from  the  depth; 
of  about  feventy  feet.  From  this  place  is  a  (haft  three  hundred  feet  high,  which  is  cut 
through  the  mountain  to  the  furface,  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  frefii  air.  I  noticed 
two  refervoirs  hollowed  in  the  folid  rock  for  holding  the  brine ;  one  was  a  hundred  and 
ffcxty  feet  fquare,  and  nine  in  depth.  Since  my  firft  expedition  to  thefe  pits  in  1  yy6r 
the  workmen  had  pierced  the  rock  twenty-five  feet  deeper,  and  cut  a  gallery  a  hundred, 
feet  in  length ;  they  had  alfo  begun  to  form  a  third  refervoir  to  contain  5500  cubic  feet 
which  was  nearly  half  finiftied.  The  brine  depofited  in  thefe  refervoirs  is  conveyed,  by 
means  of  two  thoufand  pipes,  about  a  league  to  Bevieux,  where  the  fait  is  extracted- 

The  brine  pits  near  Aigle  contain  only  from  two  to  one-half  per  cent.,  and  yield 
annually  about  a  third  as  much  as  thofe  of  Bevieux,  or  about  5000  quintals.  The 
felt  is  much  whiter  and  heavier  than  that  of  Bevieux,  and  confequently  bears  a  higher 
price* 

Thefe,  which  are  the  only  falt-works  in  Switzerland,  fcarcely  yield  a* net  yearly  pro- 
fit of  more  than  ^3000,  and  furnifh  only  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  confumption  of  the 
canton.  The  remainder  is  procured  chiefly  from  France,  which  by  treaty  provides  the 
•Swifs  dates  with  this  commodity  at  a  moderate  price j  indeed,  fo  high  is  the  tax  upon  fait 
in  that  kingdom,  that  even  the  French  fait  is  fold  two  thirds  cheaper  in  Switzerland, 
than  in  many  parts  of  France  *•  The  ordinary  price  of  common  fait  throughout  the, 
canton  is  three  halfpence  per  pound. 

LETTER 

•  At  Paris,  wbcre  it  it  the  deareft,  a  pound  of  fait  is  fold  for  about  13  fols,  or  about  fixpence  of  our 
aoaey :  m  tome  other  parts  of  France,  for  inftaRcc  id  Franchc  Comtl,  a  pound  cofts  only  4  or  5  fols ; 

but 
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LETTER  XLIV. — Hrffcy  a/a/  JL*&  of  Joux.—Orbc.~St.  Barthtlemi.—Tverdun. 

Tverdurtj  Sept.  j* 

THE  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Jura,  begins  in  the  canton  of  Zuric,  extends 
along  the  Rhine  into  the  canton  and  bifhopric  of  Bafle,  ftretches  into  the  canton  of  So-' 
leure  and  the  principality  of  Neuchatel,  branches  out  towards  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  fe- 
parates  that  country  from  Franche  Comte  and*  Burgundy,  and  continues  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  Genevois  as  far  as  the  Rhone.  In  various  parts  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
this  chain  forms  many  elevated  vallies  muchvifited  by  travellers,  amongft  which,  not 
the  lead  remarkable,  is  the  valley  of  the  lake  of  Joux,  upon  the  top  of  that  part  of 
the  Jura  called  Mont  Joux,  in  the  bailliage  of  Roman  Motier.  It  contains  feveral 
neat  and  well-peopled  villages,  is  beautifully  chequered  with  wood,  arable  and  pafture 
ground,  and  watered  by  the  two  pi&urefque  lakes  of  Joux  and  Brenet. 

Near  the  ftnali  village  of  Abbaye,  a  rivulet  gufhes  from  the  bottom  rock,  and  lofes 
itfelf  in  the  larger  lake.  From  the  fmall  lake  defcends  a  ftream,  which  i$  loft  in  a  hol- 
low gulph  called  UEntonnier,  or  the  Funnel^  a  name  common  to  feveral  others  in  this 
place ;  in  this  gulph  feveral  mills  are  turned  by  the  force  of  the  current.  About  two 
miles  further,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain,  the  river  Orbe  burfts  forth,  and  is 
probably  produced  by  the  ftream  here  ingulphed. 

This  little  vale  is  very  populous,  containing  about  three  thoufand  inhabitants,  who 
are  remarkably  induftrious.  Some  make  watches ;  but  the  greater  part -are  employed 
in  polifhing  cryftals,  granites,  and  marcafites.  In  the  fmall  village  of  Pont,  where  we 
lodged,  moll:  of  the  inhabitants  bear  the  furname  of  Rochat ;  a  name  which  alfo  runs 
through  the  village  of  Charboniere,  with  the  exception  of  only  two  or  three  families, 
and  is  prevalent  likewife  in  that  of  Abbaye :  the  whole  number  of  thefe  Rochats 
amounts  fo  about  a  thoufand ;  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  defendants  of  the  fame  family, 
and  their  anceftors  came  originally  from  France.  Thefe  parts  are  much  Infefted  with 
'bears  aad  wolves. 

In  defcending  from  this  delightful  fpot,  through  a.  variety  of  hill,  valley,  wood,  and 
lawn.;  we  had  a  mod  extent! ve  profpect,  comprehending  great  part  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  the  lake  of  Geneva  with  its  mountainous  boundary,  and  that  of  Neuchatel* 
Thefe  two  lakes  appear,  from  that  high  point  of  view,  to  be  nearly  upon  the  fame  le> 
vel *,  with  no  confiderable  fwell  of  the  country  intervening. 

We  palled  through  a  beautiful  and  pi&urefque  country  from  Roman  Motier  to 
Orbe ;  which,  according  to  antiquaries,  was  the  mod  ancient  town,  and  once  the  mod 
powerful,  of  all  Helvetia ;  it  was  called  Urba,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Pagus  Urbi- 
genus :  no  remains,  however,  exift  at  prefent  of  its  ancient  fplendour.  Some  antique 
fortifications,  an  old  caftle,  and  a  round  tower,  are  works  probably  of  later  and  more 
turbulent  times ;  erefted,  perhaps,  when  this  country  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
feudal  fovereignties.  I  am  greatly  pleafed  with  the  romantic  fituation  of  the  town,  the 
boldnefs  of  the  fingte-arched  bridge  projefting  over  the  Orbe,  the  wild  fcenery  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  the  frequent  catara&s,  and  the  pi&urefque  views  in  the  environs. 


but  it  »  fumifhed  to  the  Swifs  at  .the  rate  of  a}  fols.    The  reader  will  recoiled  that  this  account  was  writ* 
-fen  in  1776.  - 

4  According  to  M«  de  Luc,  the  lakt  of  Neuchatel  is  159. French,  fret  above  that  of  ..Geneva. 

S  l  (2  M.  Venel, 
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M.  Yfcnel,  an  eminent  fjurgeon  of  this  town,  has  formed,  under  the  prote&ioti  of 
the  government  of  Bern,  an  eftablifbment  which  well  deferves  the  attention  of  the  hu- 
mane and  curious  traveller.  It  is  an  infirmary  for  the  reception  of  thofe  objedts  who 
are  born  with  diftorted  limbs,  or  owe  that  misfortune  to  accident.  The  children  are 
lodged  and  boarded  in  the  houfe  under  the  care  of  His  affiltant,  who  charges  himfelf 
with  all  the  detail  of  houfekeeping,  and  of  inft  rutting  thofe,  whofe  age  renders  it  requi- 
site that  their  education  fliould  not  be  neglected.  M:  Venel's  (kill  in  improving  and » 
Amplifying  the  machines  neceffary  for  his  purpofe,  has  been  fufficiently  attefted  by  va- 
rious cures.   % 

Though  he  chiefly  confines  his  attempts  to  infants  and  children,  yet  he  has  performed 
feveral  ctires  on  adults.  His  mod  efficacious  remedy  is  a  machine  which  he  has  invented 
to  embrace  the  patient's  limbs  when  in  bed,  and  which  is  contrived  to  a&  without  dif- 
turbing  their  reft.  Ingenious  as  his  method  is,  yet  he  acknowledges,  that  mucfi  of  his 
fuccefs  depends  on  mild  treatment  and  continual  infpe&ion.  I  was  convinced  indeed  of 
the  mildnefs  of  his  treatment,  by  obferving  feveral  of  thefe  children,  from  four  to  ten 
years  qf  age  crawling  about  the  gfound  and  diverting  rhemfelves  with  great  cheerful- 
nefs,  although  cafed  up  in  their  machinery..  It  may  not  perhaps  be  unworthy  of  reu 
mark,  that  M.  VeneU  on  the  admifiion  of  a  miferable  objed,  takes  in  plaifter  of  Paris 
the  figure  of  the  diftorted  limbs,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  progrefs  of  the  cure* 
Such  an  eftablifbment  redounds  highly  to  the  honour  of  M.  Venel,  and  the  govern^ 
ment  who  prote&s  it,  and  is  worthy  of  imitation  in^all  countries. 

Orbe,  which  is  governed  by  its  own  magiftrates,  is  comprifed  within  the  bailliage 
of  Echalens,  belonging  to  Bern  and  Friburgh :  thefe  two  cantons  alternately  fend  a 
bailif,  who  refides  at  Echalens,  and  remains  in  office  during  five  years.  When  Bern 
appoints  the  bailif,  an  appeal  lies  from  his  decifions  to  the  Sovereign  Council  of  Fru 
burgh ;  as  it  does  to  the  government  of  Bern,  when  he  is  nominated  by  F riburgh.  By  thefe 
means  a  great  check  is  laid  upon  the  exa&ions  of  the  bailif,  and  I  am  informed,  that 
juftice  id  no  where  more  equally  adminiftered  than  in  thefe, common  bailliages  of  the 
cantons. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  fined  pofitions  in  Switzerland  is  the  caftle  of 
St.  Barthelemi,  the  feat  of  Count  d'Affry,  colonel  of  the  Swifs  guards;  and  now  in- 
habited by  his  fon,  Count  Louis  d'Affry,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  a  mod  kind  and 
friendly  reception.  This  ancient  family-feat  ftands  on  an  eminence  in  the  bailliage  of 
Echalens,  about  three  miles  from  Orbe,  near  the  high  road  from  Laufanne  to  Yverduiu 
The  fides  of  the  eminence  are  feathered  with  wood,  and  below  are  rich  fields  and  mea* 
dows  of  the  fineft  verdure,  watered  by  two  Jively  torrents  which  unite  and  form  the 
Falun.  UjJon  the  high  road,  the  count  has  reared  an  obelifk,  on  which  he  has  infcribed, 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  toleration,  "  Praife  God,  all  ye  nations  "  in  the  Englifh,  Latin, 
French,  and  German  languages. 

The  caftle  commands  a  profpeft  of  a  mod  fertile  and  well-wooded  country,  gently 
broken  into  hill  and  dale ;  on  one  fide  appears  a  did  ant  view  of  the  Jura  and  the  hills 
of  Burgundy  and  Franche  Comte  j  on  the  other,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  rugged 
alps  in  the  canton  of  Bern  and  in  the  Vallais,  by  Mount  Velain,  the  higheft  point  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  Mont  Blanc,  whofe  fuperior  elevation  above  the  furrounding  heights 
is  fuch,  that  its  fummit  reflects  the  rays  of  the  riling  fun  feveral  minutes  fooner,  and 
retains-  thofe  of  the  fetting  fun  feveral  minutes  later' than  any  of  the  circumjacent 
ipountains.  ^ 

From  St.  Barthelemi  we  defcended  into  the  plain,  which  ftretche?  to  the  lake  of 
Yverdun,  and  was  formerly  covered  as  far  as  Entrerpches  (three  leagues  from  its  pre* 

fent 
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fcnt  portion)  and  probably  further,  by  that  lake ;  it  is  now,  for  a  confiderabl*  part* 
a  great  fwamp.     Within  a  quarter  of  anrile  of  the  town,  are  warm  baths  which  are.% 
ftrongty  fulphureous,  and  much, frequented  during  the  fummer  months.    . 

Yverdun  is  lalrge,  airy  and  well-built  with  ftone,  like  the  towns  in  the  Pays  de  Vaudj 
.  it  ftands  near  the  lake,  in  a  fmall  ifland  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river  Thiele. 
Between  the  town  and  the  lake  a  pleafant  lawn  extends  to  the  water,  planted  with  ave» , 
nues  of  lime  trees.  Yverdun  carries  on  fcarcely  any  trade,  and  its  principal  fupport 
arifes  from  the  paffage  of  the  merchandife  between  Piedmont  and  Germany.  This 
town  is  celebrated  for  its  printing-' prefs,  eftabliflied  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury ;  but  entirely  neglected  until,  fome  years  ago,  it  was  renewed  by  Felice,  a  Neapo- 
litan of  learning  and  abilities. 

The  lake  of  Yverdpn,  or  of  Neuehatel,  ftretches  from  fouth  to  north  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  about  five  in  breadth  $  its  fhores  near  Yverdun  are 
covered  with  country-houfes* 

It  is  extraordinary,  that  the  dull  and  taftelefs  uniformity  of  the,  French  gardens  fliouid 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Swifs,  whofe  country  abounds  with  noble  and  pi&urefque 
Situations,  and  where  nature  wantons  in  the  moft  luxuriant  variety.  I  have  frequently 
obferved,  in  the  rriidft  of  the  moft  romantic  fcenes,  a  majeftic  foreft  diced  into  regular, 
alleys,  and  at  the  very  borders  of  the  fine  lakes,  artificial  pools  of  water  edged  with 
fun-burnt  parterres. 

Should  anyperfon  in  this  inftance  accufe  me  of  national  prejudite,  let  me  exclaim  with 
Voltaire,  who  certainly  cannotbe  convi&ed  of  partiality  to  the  Englilh : 

»     v  Jordins  plantes  enfymmetrie, 

Arbrcs  nains  tires  au  cordeau^ 
Celui  qui  vous  mil  au  niveau 
En  vain  s9appf audit,  ft  r eerie  \ 
En  voyant  ce  petit  morceatt, 

?'ardins  ilfaut  que  ye  vou*fuie9 
rop  d'arl  me  revoke  et  nfcnnuic  : 
**  J* dime  mieux  ces  vaftesforett9 

La  nature  libre  et  bardie  ' 

Jrregufiere  dantfes  traitt 

S9  accords  avee  mafantabe*  x 

s  I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XLV. — Granfon* — Neuehatel* — M.  Pury's  BcmfattiGns. 

WE  Ikirted  the  weft  fide  of  the  lake  of  Neuehatel  through  Granfon,  the  principal 
town  of  a  bailliage  of  that  name,  belonging  to  Bern  and  Friburgh,  and  remarkable 
for  the  battle  in  which  Charles  the  bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  defeated  by  the  Swifs 
in  1467.  We  entered  the  principality  of  the  Neuehatel  about  fix  miles  from  that  town, 
and  paffed  through  St.  Aubm,  Boudri,  Colombier,  lying  pleafantly  upon  the  borders 
of  the  water.'  The  road  runs  along  the  fide  of  the  Jura,  through  a  country  that  re* 
ferribled,  in  fotfie  meafure.  the  diftritt  of  La  Vaux,  between  Laufanne  and  Vevay : 
the  fides  of  the  Jura  are  afmoft  the  whole  way  covered  with  vines,  fupported  in  many 
parts  by  low  ftone  walls.  The  borders  are  more  uniform  than  thofe  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  do  not  rife  into  fuchjiigh,  irregular  and  grotefque  alps  as  the  coaft  of  Cha- 
blais.  Towards  Granfon  pnd  St.  Aubm,4 the  country  is  more  diverfified  with  meadows 
and  corn-fields ;  nearer  to  Neuehatel,  the  fummits  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with 
foreft*  and  the  midland  and  lower  parts  entirely  planted  with  vines. 
•  ,3J '  •   ■-  -5  Between 
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.  Between  the  lake  and  the  Jura  many  ftreams  burft  from  the  rock,  and  after  turning 
feveral  mills,  fall  into  the  lake  at  a  little  diftance  from  their  fource.  The  largeft  is  that  of 
La  Seniere,  near  a  fmall  village  of  the  fame  name,  which  we  crofTed  in  our  way  to 
Colombier,  where  we  dined  with  a  family  whofe  acquaintance  we  had  formed  at  the 
baths  of  Leuk.  We  paffed  a -very  agreeable  day  with  thefe  amiable  per fons;  by  whom 
we  were  received  with  that  franknefs  and  unaffe&ed  eafe  which  chara&erifes  true  po- 

litepefe. 

'/y/After  dinner  fome  muficians  of  the  country  performed  the  Renz  des  vache^Ah^t 
famous  air  which  was  forbidden  to  be  played  among  the  Swifs  troops  in  the  French 
fervice ;  as  it  awakened  in;  the  foldiers  fuch  a  longing  recolle&ion  of  their  native  country 
that  it  often  produced  a  fettled  melancholy,  and  occafioned  frequent  defertion.  The 
French  call  this  fpecies  of  patriotic  regret,  la  maladie  du  pays.  t  There  is  nothing  pecu- 
liarly ftriking  in  the  tune ;  but,  as  it  is  compofed  of  the  moft  fimple  notes,  the  power- 
ful effeft  of  its  malady  upon  the  Swifs,  in  a  foreign  land,  is  lefs  furprifing.  Nothing 
indeed  revives  fo  lively  a  remembrance  of  former  fcenes,  as  a  piece  of  favourite  mufic 
which  we  were  accuftomed  to  hear  amid  our  earlieft  and  deareft  connexions ;  .upon 
fuch  an  occafion,  a  long  train  of  affocfeted  ideas  rife  in  the  mind,  and  melt  u  into  ten- 
^dernefs.  /  To  ufe  the  language  of  poetry. 

There  ta  in  fouls  a  fympatliy  witli  founds. 

Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  fcene  recurs, 
And  with  it  all  ha  pleafure  and  its  pains*. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  thofe  who  inhabit  mountainous  countries  are  moft  fubjeft  to 
this  maladie  du  pays,  becaufe  their  habits  of  life  are  effentially  different  from  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  of  other  parts.  Accordingly,  the  Scotch  highlanders,  and  the  Bifcayans, 
as  well  as  the  Swifs,  when  abfent  from  their  homes,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  affefted 
with  every  circumftance  that  recalls  it  to  their  minds. 

The  town  of  Neuchatel  is  fmall,  and  contains  about  3000  fouls.  It  lies  partly  upon 
"the  little  plain  between  the  lake  and  the  Jura,  and  partly  upon  the  declivity  of  that 
mountain ;  in  confequence  of  which  fituation,  fome  of  the  ftreets  are  very  deep.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century,  commerce  was  almoft  wholly  unknown  in 
this  town,  2s  the  ridiculous  pride  of  its  being  deemed  degrading  generally  prevailed 
among  the  inhabitants :  this  fenfeiefs  prejudice,  is  now,  however,  nearly  extinguifhed. 
The  chief  article  of  exportation  is  wine,  produced  from  the  neighbouring  vineyards, 
and  much  efteemed ;  manufactures  alfo  of  printed  linens  and  cottons  have  been  efta- 
blifhed  with  fuccefs ;  and  within  thefe  few  years,  feveral  merchants  have  raifed  large 
fortunes* 

08.  3, 17^6. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  government,  and  the  general  well  being  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
vifibly  demonstrated  from  the  increafe  of  population,  and  the  prodigious  influx  of  fet- 
tiers.  The  number  of  fouls  in  the  principality  of  Neuchatel  and  Vallengin  being,  in 
175*3  °°^y  2&&l7  fubjedto,  and  43 18  aliens,  amounted,  in  1784  to  31,576  fubje&s, 
and  9704  aliens,  which  gives  an  increafe  of  near  a  fourth  part  within  the  fpac£  of  thirty- 
two  years.  The  facility  of  acquiring  the  burgherfhip  of  Neuchatel  has  -alfo  prevented 
any  decreafe  of  inhabitants.    Thus  the  magiftrates,  between  the  years  1760  and  1770, 


#  Cowper's  Talk,  book  vi. 
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admitted  forty-one  burghers;  from  1770  to  1780,  forty-fix;  from  1780  to  1785, 
fifty-one ;  in  all.  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Many  of  thefe  fettlers  had  children  be- 
fore they  purchafed  the  burgher-fhip ;  thirty  eight  were  foreigners,  either  German, 
French,  or  Swifs. 

Several  public  works  and  buildings  have  been  lately  ere&ed  at  Neuchatel,  at  an  ex- 
pence  far  exceeding  the  revenues,  or  even  wants  of  this  little  ftate.  Amongft  others  I 
fhall  mention  a  fuperb  caufeway  leading  towards  the  valley  of  St.  Imier,  and  a  town* 
ho  life,  built  of  fuch  folid  materials,  as  if  intended  to  furvive  to  the  raoft  diftant  pofterity,. 
and  rival  the  duration  of  the  much-famed  Roman  capitol  #. 

The  perfon  to  whom  the  burghers  of  Neuchatel  principally  owe  the  embellifhment  of 
their  town  is  M.  David  Pury,  late  banker  of  the  court  at  Liibtin.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
Neuchatel,  and  was  born  in  1 709 :  his  father  was  mayor  of  Lignieres,  afterwards  colonel 
and  juftice  of  peace  in  South  Carolina,  and  founder  of  Purifburgh.  Having  received 
his  education  in  his  native  town,  he  quitted  it,  as  fome  fay,  in  great  poverty,  and  repaired 
to  Geneva,  where  he  pafled  his  apprenticeship,  but  in  what  houfe,  or  in  what  trade,  the 
perfon  who. obligingly  fui'niihed  me  with  thefe  anecdotes  did  not  mention.  From  Ge- 
neva he  went  to  London,  and  a&ed  as  one  of  the  clerks  to  an  eminent  jeweller,  where 
he  acquired  great  (kill  in  eftimating  the  value  of  diamonds.  After  a  long  refidence  in 
England,  he  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  Lifbon,  and  carried  on  an  extenfive  commerce,  par* 
ticularly  in  brazil-wood  and  precious  (tones.  Being  appointed  court  banker  he  rapidly 
increafed  his  fortune.  This  generous  man,  however,  did  not,  with  a  parfimony  ufual 
in  perfons  who  have  enriched  themfelves  by  commerce,  confign  his  money  to  his  coffers, 
or  fparingly  diftribute  his  largeffes  j  on  the  contrary,  while  living,  he  remitted  large 
fums  of  money  to  his  native  town,  and  being  unmarried,  and  having  only  diftant  rela- 
tions, left  his  country  his  heir.  The  following  is  a  lift  of  the  fums  which  he  gave  away, 
either  in  charitable  donations,  or  for  the  improvement  of  Neuchatel. 

From  the  year  1771  to  1786,  1 00L  annually  for  the  poor  of  Neuchatel,  and  the 
fame  fum  for  tbofe  of  Vallengin,  which,  for  fifteen  years,  amounts  to  3000I.  Different 
fums^at  various  periods,,  and  for  divers  ufes,  to  January  1785,  amounting  to  15,900!* 
To  this  muft  be  added  the  purchafe  of  near  7600  tickets  in  the  lottery  towards  railing 
a  fund  for  building  and  endowing  an  hofpital,  which  tickets  he  alfo  prefented  to  the 
the  faid  hofpital.  He  died  on  the  3  iff  of  May  1785 ;  and  the  remains  of  his  fortune, 
bequeathed  to  his  country,  after  the  payment  of  a  few  legacies,  did  not  fall  (hort  of 
r6o,oool.,  which,  together  with  the  contributions  in  his  life-time,  render,  his  benefao 
tions  equal  to  aimoft  200.000I. 

His  grateful  country  obtained  from  the  King  of  Pruffia  the  title  of  bafoft  in  his  fa- 
vour;  a  title  which,  through  his  Angular  modefty,  he  neither  bore  nor  ufed  in  the  fig- 
nature  of  his  letters.  The  citizens  of  Neuchatel  have  placed  the  portrait  of  this  generous 
benefactor  in  one  of  the  apartments  in  which  government  affembles,  and  have  ordered 
a  marble  buft  to  be  executed  for  the  new  town-houfe. 


Cafltoli  immobile  faxvm* 


Virgil. 
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LETTER  XLVL— Expedition  to  Lock  and  Cham  de  Fond. 

m 

Neuchatel 9  September  1 i. 

I  AM  charmed  with  an  expedition  to  the  fummit  of  the  Jura,  and  will  give  you  a 
Ihort  account  of  it,  while  the  impreflion  remains  warm  upon  my  mind. 

The  principality  of  Neuchatel  and  Vallengin  ftretches  from  the  lake  to  the  limits  of 
tranche  Corate,  containing  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  about  twelve  leagues,  and 
about  fix  in  its  greateft  breadth.  The  diftriQ:  of  Neuchatel  occupies  all  the  plain,  to- 
gether with  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  j  while  Vallengin  is  totally  enclofed  within 
the  Jura.  Parallel  chains  of  the  Jura  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  *and  form,  in  the  moft  ele- 
vated parts,  feveral  valleys.  The  lower  grounds  of  this  chain  are  arable  lands  and  vine- 
yards:  the  higher  confift  of  large  trafts  of  foreft,  which  in  many  parts  have  been  cleared, 
and  converted  into  cbnfiderable  part u res,  intermixed  with  fome  fields  of  barley  and  oats. 
But  the  fingular  genius  and  induftry  of  the  numerous  inhabitants,  particularly  demand 
the  attention  of  every  curious  traveller. 

We  pafled  through  Valletigin,  the  capital  of  the  diftritt ;  a  fmall  open  burgh,  with  a 
modern  caftle  built  on  fome  ancient  ruins ;  and  then  crofled  the  Val  de  Ruz9  containing 
above  twenty  villages,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  valley  : 
the  inhabitants  in  general  are  employed  in  agriculture,  fome  few  excepted,  who  follow 
occafionally  the  mechanical  arts.  We  arrived  about  mid-day  at  La  Chaux  de  Fond,  a* 
large  handfome  village  lying  in  a  broad  valley  which  reaches  to  Franche  Comte :  from 
thence  we  proceeded  to  Locle,  through  a  continued  range  of  pleafing  cottages,  which 
fkirt  both  fides  of  the  road,  and  arefcattered  likewife  over  the  country. 

La  Chaux  de  Fond  and  Locle,  together,  with  the  diftrids  belonging  to  them,  may 
contain  about  fix  thoufand  inhabitants,  diftinguilhed  for  their  genius,  induftry,  and  fkill 
in  the  mechanical  arts.  They  carry  on  an  extenfive  traffic  in  lace,  ftockings,  cutlery, 
and  other  articles  of' their  own  manufacture  j  but  particularly  excel  in  watchmaking, 
and  every  branch  of  clock  work.  All  forts  of  workmen  neceflary  for  the  completion 
of  that  bufinefs,  fuch  as  painters,  enamellers,  engravers,  and  gilders,  are  found  in  thofe 
villages,  where,  upon  an  average,  about  forty  thoufand  watches  are  yearly  made.  The 
genius  and  induftry,  indeed,  obfervable  upon  thefe  mountains,  exhibit  a  fcene  uncom- 
monly pleafing  $  as  every  individual  is  fure,  not  only  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  main-  / 
tenance,  but  alfo  of  foon  placing  his  children  in  a  way  of  procuring  their  own  livelihood; 
the  people  marry  very  early. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  thefe  valleys  was  almoft  one  continued  foreft ; 
but  the  wonder-working  powers  of  induftry  have  happily  changed  the  fcene  into  fiou- 
rifhing  villages  and  fertile  paftures.  The  increafe  of  population  will  appear  from  the 
following  fa&  :  formerly  the  produce  of  the  country  was  more  than  fufficient  for  the 
confumption  of  the  inhabitants  ;  at  prefent,  although  confiderably  more  cultivated,  it 
fcarcely  furnifties  an  eighth  part  of  the  provifions  neceflary  for  interior  confumption ; 
the  remainder  is  drawn  from  Franche  Compte.  And  no  wonder ;  for  befide  the  na- 
tural effett  of  their  frequent  and  early  .marriage^,  every  ftranger,  who  brings  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  good  behaviour,  is  at  liberty  to  fettle,  and  follow  any  trade  without  the  leaft 
reftri&ion.  Here  no  apprenticefliip  is  neceflary,  nothing  is  contraband,  and  induftry 
exerts  herfelf  untaxed. 

Befide 
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Befide  thofe  particular  arts  I  have'  already  mentioned,  feveral  inhabitants  of  Lode 
and  La  Chaux  de  Fond  are  well  (killed  in  other  branches  of  mechanical  fcience,  and 
have  invented  ufeful  mathematical  and  aftronomical  inftruments.  Among  thofe  who 
have  eminently  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  this  way,  is  the  famous  Jaquet  Droz,  who  is 
now  at  Paris,  and  whofe  fon  exhibited  in  England  feveral  automatical  figures  of  a  very 
lingular  and  furprifirig  conftru&ion :  one  played  upon  the  harpfichord,  another  drew 
landfcapes,  and,  what  is  (till  more  extraordinary,  a  third  copied  any  word  pref?nted  to 
it,  or  wrote  down  whatever  was  di&ated  by  any  of  the  company.  Thefe  are  certainly 
wonderful  inventions,  and  feem  to  exalt  the  powers  of  'mechanifm  ;'  but  (till  they  are, 
mere  toys,  and  an  unworthy  wade  of  great  genius :  it  is  Swift  making  riddles.  How 
much  more  laudably,  and  with  equal  fuccefs,  might-  the  fame  talents  and  application 
have  been  exerted  in  improving,  or  adding  to,  thofe  inftruments  and  apparatus  which  are 
neceflary  to  the  aftronomer  and  natural  philofopher ! 

The  origin  of  watch-making  in  thefe  parts,  as  related  by  M.  Ofterwald,  the  hiftorio* 
grapher  of  thefe  mountains,  is  extremely  curious ;  the  truth  of  his  account  was  con- 
firmed to  me  by  feveral  artifts  both  of  Lode  and  La  Chaux  de  Fond.  In  1679  one  °f . 
the  inhabitants  brought  from  London  a  watch,  which  being  out  of  order,  he  entrufted 
it  to  Daniel  John  Richard,  of  La  Sagne.  Richard,  after  examining  the  mechanifm 
with  great  attention,  determined  to  attempt  making  a  watch  from  the  model  before, him: 
but  being  deftitnte  of  every  other  refource  than  the  powers  of  his  own  native  genius,  he 
employed  a  whole  year  in  inventing  aad  fintthing  the  inftruments  previously  neceflary ; 
and  in  fix  months  from  that  period  (by  the  fole  force  of  his  own  penetrating  and  per- 
fevering  talents)  produced  a  complete  watch.  But  his  induftry  did  not  flop  here :  be. 
fides  applying  himfelf  fuccefsf ully  to  the  invention  of  feveral  new  inftruments  ufeful  for 
the  penedion  of  his  work,  he  took  a  journey  to  Geneva,  where  he  gained  confiderable 
information  in  the  art.  He  continued  for  fome  time  the  only  watch-maker  jn  thefe 
parts }  but  bufinefe  increaifag,  he  inftru&ed  feveral  affociates,  by  whofe  afliftance  he 
was  enabled  to  fupply  from  his  finale  fhop  all  the  demands  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  prelent  century  he  removed  to  Locle,  where  he  died  in 
1741,  leaving  five  fons,  who  followed  their  father's  occupation.  The  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  art  gradually  fpread  itfelf,  is  now  become  almoft  rhe  univerfid  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  may  be  deemed  the  principal  caufe  of  the  population  obfervable 
in  thefe  mountains. 

The  inventive  genius  of  this  mechanical  people  difcovers  itfelf  upon  all  occafions, 
where  it  can  be  applied  to  the  purpofes,  of  their  convenience  and  accommodation.  To 
give  an  inftance :  the  rocks  in  moft  parts  of  the  Alps  being  exceedingly  hard  and  folid, 
die  waters  ufually  make  their  way  along  their  fides,  and  ruin  dowrt  in  perpetual  torrents; 
but  the  ftrata  which  compofe  the  Jura  being  lefs  firm  and  compaft,  the  rains  artd  melted 
fiiow  penetrating  into  the  crevices,  form  fubterraneous  channels,  and  iffue  in  rivulets 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains.  The  peafants,  availing  themfelves  of  this  peculiarity, 
have,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  fubterraneous  channels,  with  much  labour,  ere&ed  mills 
which  are  turned  by  the  defcending  torrents.  They  have  conftrufted  wheels  in  places 
where  it  feemed  fcarcely  practicable,  invented  new  modes  of  fcaffolding,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  ingenious  contrivances  in  order  to  facilitate  their  work. 

The  natives  are  exceedingly  courteous  to  ft  rangers  who  vifit  their  country.  They 
are  in  general  well  informed  in  feveral  branches  of  knowledge,  and,  as  they  ufually 
employ  their  leifure  hours  in  reading,  many  of  the  villages  contain  circulating  libraries. 
The  houfes  are  plaiftered  and  whke-waflied ;  though  fmall,  are  commodious  and  well. 

vol.  v.  5  u  built, 
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built,  and  furnifhed  with  a  degree  of  neatnefe,  and  even  elegance,  peculiarly  ftrfldng  in 
thefe  fequeftered  mountains. 

The  rock  which  forms  the  bafe  of  the  Jura,  is  modly  compofed  of  calcareous  (lone; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  fpot  in  Europe  where  fuch  large  quantities  of  petrified  {hells 
and  marine  plants  are  found  in  fo  fmall  a  fpace.  Near  Locle  I  obferved  a  ridge  of 
hills,  that  feemed  to  confid  entirely  of  pierres  arbori/lfes,  or  ftcmes  bearing  the  impreffion 
of  plants. 

Such  perfeft  eafe  and  plenty  reigns  throughout  thefe  mountains,  that  I  fcarcely  faw 
one  objed  of  poverty ;  the  natural  effefts  of  induftry  under  a  mild  and  equitable  go- 
vernment. It  is  of  thefe  vallies,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  that  Roufieau  gives  fo  enchant- 
ing a  defcription  in  his  letter  to  D*Alembert. 

In  returning  we  had  a  mod  fublime  profpeft  of  the  lakes  of  Neuchatel,  Bienne,  and 
Morat,  with  the  high  and  rugged  chain  of  Alps  dretching  from  the  cantons  of  Bern  and 
.  Friburgh,  as  far  as  the  Valiais,  and  the  mountains  of  Chablais.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XLVIL—  Government  of  Neuchatel. 

AFTER  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  or  Burgundy,  Neuchatel  was  go* 
verned  by  a  fucceflion  of  petty  Sovereigns.  The  direft  line  failing,  the  country  was 
pofleffed  by  a  collateral  branch,  the  Counts  of  Friburgh,  in  opposition  to  the  Counts 
of  Chalons,  who  claimed  it  as  liege  lords.  On  the  extindion  of  the  male,  line  it  was 
transferred  to  the  family  of  Hochberg,  and  the  heirefe  of  this  houfe  conveyed  it  in  mar- 
riage to  Louis  d'Orleans,  Duke  of  Longueville  (1504).  His  lad  descendant,  Mary 
cf  Orleans,  Duchefs  of  Nemours,  dying  in  1707  without  iflue,  numerous  claimants  ap- 
peared ;  but  the  right  o£  Frederic  the  Firft,  King  of  Pruflia,  as  heir  to  the  houfe  of 
Chalons,  was  acknowledged  by  the  dates  of  the  country,  and  it  now  forms  part  of  the 
Pruffian  dominions. 

Neuchatel  is  alfo  an  ally  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  by  means  of  treaties  of  com- 
burgherihip  with  Soleure,  Bern,  Friburgh,  and  Lucern. 

The  conditution  of  Neuchatel  is  a  limited  monarchy.  The  machine  of  this  govern- 
ment is  indeed  aftuated  by  fuch  nice  fprings,  and  its  morions  are  fo  exceedingly  com- 
plicated,  that  a  dranger  cannot  readily  diftinguifh,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  franchises  of  the  people ;  particularly  as  fome 
even  of  their  mod  important  privileges  depend  upon  mutual  acquiescence  and  immemo- 
rial cuftom,  and  not  upon  written  laws.  I  fhall  endeavour,  however,  to  trace  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  government,  the  refult  of  my  bed  inquiries  during  my  continuance 
at  Neuchatel. 

Upon  his  acceffion  Frederic  the  Fird  figned  and  ratified  certain  general  articles, 
which  in  a  great  meafure  edablifhed  the  prerogatives  of  the  prince  and  the  liberties  of 
the  fubjeft.  Befide  thefe  general  articles,  others  were  added  at  the  pacification  of  1768, 
which  terminated  the  difpute  between  the  fovereign  and  fubjeft.  By  this  pacification, 
the  King  not  only  renewed  his  affent  to  the  general  articles,  but  alfo.  explained  them, 
wherever  their  tenor  had  been  midaken ;  exprefsly  confirming  alfo  feveral  other  privi- 
leges  in  favour  of  the  people,  which  had  hitherto  been  equivocal,  or  not  duly  obferved. 

The  mod  important  of  thefe  general  articles  are : 

i.  The  fovereign  pronyfes  to  maintain  the  reformed  religion  as  by  law  edablifhed  \ 
and  to  tolerate  no  other  fe&,  except  within  the  diftri&s  of  Landeron  and  Creffier,  where 
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the  Catholic  religion  is  dominant.  a.  No  perfon  but  a  native  of  the  country  is  capable 
of  holding  any  civil  or  military  charge,  excepting  that  of  governor,  who  may  be  a  fo- 
reigner ;  and  the  lame  incapacity  is  extended  even  to  natives,  who  are  in  the  fervice  of 
a  foreign  prince,  3.  All  thefubjeds  have  a  right  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  a  foreign 
power,  provided  that  power  is  not  in  a&ual  war  againfl:  the  prince,  as  fovereign  of  Neu- 
chatel ;  and  if  the  fovereign  (hould  be  engaged  in  hoftilities  which  do  not  concert* 
Neuchatel,  that  ftate  may  continue  neuter,  except  the  Helvetic  body  (hould  be  involved 
in  the  conteft  *.  4.  Juftice  (hall  be  equitably  adminiftered ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  the  three 
eftates  of  Neuchatel  and  Vallengin  fliall  be  annually  affembled.  5.  The  magistrates  and 
officers  of  juftice,  inftead  of  holding  their,  employments  during  pleafure,  (hall  enjoy 
them  during  their  good  behaviour.  By  the  late  pacification  it  was  further  agreed,  that 
the  prince  is  not  himfelf  the  judge  of  their  good  behaviour ;  and  they  cannot  be  deprived 
of  their  places,  unlefs  they  are  fully  convi&ed  of  mal verfation  in  office,  by  certain  judges 
at  Neuchatel  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  6.  The  fovereign  fhall  take  the  accuftomed 
oath  upon  his  acceffion,  and  promife  to  maintain  all  the  rights,  liberties,  franchifes,  and 
cuftoms,  written  or  unwritten. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one  ctf  the  mod  effential  rights  of  the  fubje&  depends  upon  im- 
memorial ufage ;  for  that  "  the  fovereign  fhall  be  considered  as  refident  only  at  Neu- 
chatel," is  in  the  number  of  their  unwritten  immunities.  Now  this  privilege,  in  con- 
junftion  with  the  third  article,  forms  the  bafis  of  their  civil  liberty.  By  the  former,  the 
prince  when  abfent  can  only  addrefs  his  fubjeds  through  his  governor  and  council  of 
ftate,  and  no  fubjett  can  be  tried  out  of  the  country,  or  otherwife  than  by  judges  ap* 
pointed  by  the  conftitution ;  by  the  latter,  fhould  the  King  of  Pruflia  be  at  war  with  all 
Europe,  the  people  of  Neuchatel  and  Vallengin  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  arm  in  his 
defence ;  but  individuals  may  even  ferve  againfl  him,  fo  long  as  the  powers  whom  they 
ferve  are  not  engaged  in  hoftilities  againfl  their  country  f. 

Befide  thefe  general  articles,  that  comprehend  the  privileges  of  the  people  aj  Targe, 
there  are  others  which  the  fovereign  is  equally  bound  to  maintain,  relating  to  the  town 
of  Neuchatel,  and  the  diftri&  of  Vallengin  in  particular* 

The  prince  confers  nobility,  nominates  to  principal  offices  of  ftate,  both  civil  and  mi. 
litary,  and  appoints  the  chatelains  and  mayors,  who  prefide  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  His 
revenues,  which  fcarcely  amount  to  5,oool.  a-year,  arife  from  certain  demefhes,  from  a 
fmall  land-tax,  from  the  tithes  of  wine  and  corn,  and  from  the  tenth  of  the  value  on 
the  fale  of  immoveables.  With  regard  to  commerce,  no  fubjeft  pays  any  duties  either 
of  importation  or  exportation,  except  for  foreign  wipes  imported  into  the  town  of 
Neuchatel. 

9  The  laft  claufc  of  this  article  is  not  fo  clearly  worded  as  it  might  have  been;  from  a  delicacy,  I  fop. 
pofe,  of  not  exprefsly  ftipolating,  that  the  (late  of  Neuchatel  and  Vallengin  may  oppofe  their  fovereign  by 
arms,  in  cafe  the  Swifs  (hould  be  engaged  in  war  again (1  him.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  confidcr 
their  connection  with  the  Helvetic  body  as  of  fupenor  obligation  to  that  with  their  prince,  as  fovereign  of 
Neuchatel  and  Vallengin. 

The  remarkable  claufe  in  queftion  is  as  follows  : 

Et  qu'en  outre  et  conformemenl  a  det  articles  exprit  etformelt  det  francbifes  tant.de  la  bourgeoifie  de  Neufcbdtel 
que  de  celle  de  Vallengin,  eet  Etat  netu'iffe  elre  engage  dans  aucur.e  guerre,  ni  let  fujett  d'kelui  obliges  d*y  marcjker, 
que  ee  nefolt  pour  lapropre  guerre  au  Prince,  c'tft  a  dire,  pohr  la  defence  de  P  Jit  at,  etpour  laguerret  que  le  Prince 
fourroit  avoir  en  tant  quefouverain  de  Neufchdtel  et  nan  aulrement :  en  forte  que  t9il  avoit  guerre  pour  raifonde 
quelque  autre  Etat,  terres  et  feigneuriet,  PEtat  de  Neufchdtel  nefoit  point  oblige  d'y  entrer;  matt  en  ce  cat  devra 
demeurer  dans  la  neutralite*  a  moms  que  tout  le  corps  Hehetique  en  general  n9y  prit  tart  et  interct. 

f  When  Henry  Duke  of  Longucville,  and  fovereign  of  Neuchatel,  was,  in  i6co,  fent  to  the  caftle  of 
Vtncennes,  Felix  de  Mareval,  captain  of  the  Swifs  guards,  kept  guard  in  his  turn,  though  he  was  citizen  of 
Neuchatel,  at  the  door  of  the  prifon  in  which  hit  fovereign  was  confined. 

5  m  a  During 
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During  the  abfence  of  the  prirke,  "he  is  reprefented  by  a  governor  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing,  who  enjoys  confiderable  honours,  but  is  extremely  limited  in  his  authority.  He 
convokes  the  three  eftates,  prefides  in  that  aflembly,  and  has  the  caftiag  vote  when  the 
fuffrages  are  e^ual ;  he  enjoys  the  power  in  criminal  cafes  of  pardoning,  or  of  mitigating 
the  fentence.  In  the  governor's  abfence  his  place  is  fupplied  by  the  fenior  oounfellor 
offtate. 

The  three  eftates  of  Neuchatel  form  the  fuperior  tribunal,  and  receive  appeals  from 
the  inferior  courts  ofjuftice.  They  are  compofed  of  twelve  judges,  divided  into  three 
eftates:  the  firft  confifts  of  the  four  fenior  counfellors  offtate,  who  are  noble;  thefecoad, 
of  the  four  chatelains  of  Landeron,  Boudry,  Val  deTravers,  andThielle*;  and  in  cafe 
of  abfence,  their  place  is  fupplied  by  the  refpe&tve  mayors  in  the  principality  of  Neu* 
chatel,  according  to  a  regulated  order ;  the  third  is  compofed  of  four  counfellors  of  the 
town  of  Neuchatel.  The  judges  in  the  firft  and  fecond  divifion  hold  their  places  for 
life ;  thofe  in  the  third  are  appointed  annually.  This  body  ordinarily  aflembles  every 
year  in  the  month  of  May ;  but  is  convoked  extraordinarily  upon  particular  occafions  ; 
the  town  of  Neuchatel  is  always  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  three  eftates  are  not  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  nor  do  they  poflfefs  the 
legislative  authority.  They  are,  properly  fpeaking,  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature, 
which  receives  all  appeals,  and  decides  finally  all  caufes,  even  thofe  relating  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  country  ;  a  power  which  they  exerdfed  in  the  year  1707,  uporr  the  ex* 
tin&ion  of  the  direlt  line  in  the  perfon  of  the  Duchefs  of  Nemours* 

It  may  be  here  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  three  eftates  decided  the  famous 
caufe  of  the  fucceftion  in  1707,  as  a  procefe  between  the  feveral  claimants  of  the  fove* 
reignty.  But  if  fin  failure  of  claimants)  a  new  fovereign  was  to  be  chofen,  or  a  new 
form  of  government  eftabliflied,  the  queftion  would  no  longer  be  confidered  as  ame- 
nable to  a  court  of  judicature,  but  would  be  referred  to  the  people  aflembled  by  means 
of  their  reprefentatives.  * % 

The  council  of  ftate  is  inverted  with  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  government,  fuper* 
intends  the  general  police,  and  is  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  mem* 
bers  nominated  by  the  fovereign  are  not  limited  in  number.  The  prince  exercifes  his 
authority  by  means  of  this  council,  in  which  he  is  always  confidered  as  perfonally  pre- 
fiding  :  the  power  of  the  prefident  is  only  to  convoke  the  aflembly,  to  propofe  the  fub- 
je£fc  of  their  confideration,  to  colleft  the  votes,  and  to  decide  when  the  voices  are  equal. 
The  ordinances  of  the  council  are  previoufly  communicated  jo  the  miniftraux  of  Neu- 
xhatel,  who  are  to  certify  that  they  contain  nothing  contrary  to  law. 

The  town  of  Neuchatel  enjoys  very  confiderable  privileges :  it  has  the  care  of  the 
police  within  its  own  diftrift,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  magiftracy,  confiding  of  a 
Great  and  Little  Council.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  the  feveral  depart* 
ments ;  but  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  mini/iraux,  becaufe  the  members  of  that  body 
form  the  third  eftate  on  every  a&  of  legiflabon.  The  miniftraux  are  a  kind  of  com- 
mittee from  the  cpuncil  of  the  town,  entrufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  the  police. 
They  confift  of  the  two  prefidents  of  that  council,  four  mafter-burghers  drawn  from 
the  Little  Council,  an<}  the  banneret ,  or  guardian  of  the  people's  liberties.  The  prefi- 
dent and  mafter-burghers  are  changed  every  two  years ;  the  banneret  is  chofen  by  the 
general  aflembly  of  the  citizens,  and  continues  in  office  during  fix  years. 


r 

•  The  principality  of  Neuchatel  is  divided  into  *  certain  number  of  diftri&a,  fomc  of  which  arc  denomi- 
nated ehatelkunei,  and  others  mayor  obits.  The  chiefs  of  the  former  arc  called  cbatefaius,  and  of  the  latter 
maymrt :  in  every  other  refpeft  their  office  and  power  it  the  Cane. 
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-  The  legiflative  authority  is  fo  complicated,  that  it  would  be  no  eafy  talk  to  determine 
precifely  where  it  abfolutely  refides.  Perhaps  an  account  of  the  perfons  concerned, 
and  of  the  forms  obferved,  in  enatting  and  promulgating  laws,  may  affift  in  clearing  the 
difficulty. 

As  foon  as  the  caufes  are  decided  by  the  three  eftates  ajfTembled  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  four  judges  who  form  the  third  eftate  retire,  and  are  fupplied  by  the  four  minijiraux. 
The  attorney-general  then  defires  the  members  of  the  three  eftates  to  take  into  confide- 
ration  whether  it  is  neceffary  to  frame  any  new  laws?  When  a  new  ordinance  is  propofed, 
a  declaration  is  drawn  up  and  delivered  to  the  council  of  ftate  for.  their  deliberation, 
whether  it  is  contrary  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  prince,  or  to  the  rights  of  the  fubjecl  ? 
From  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  council  of  the  town,  in  order  to  be  examined, 
whether  it  infringes  the  privileges  of  the  citizens.  If  adopted  by  the  council  of  (late 
and  the  council  of  the  town,  it  is  propofed  to  the  prince  for  his  approbation  or  reje&ion ; 
in  the  former  cafe,  it  is  again  publicly  read  before  the  three  eftates,  and  the  governor 
or  prefident  declares  the  approbation  of  the  fovereign.  It  is  then  promulgated*  or,  as 
the  expreflion  is\  paffed  into  a  law  by  the  three  eftates* 

Since  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Braodenburgh,  the  people  of  Vallengin  are  always 
confulted  upon  the  framing  of  a  new  law.  For  this  purpofe  the  three  matter-burghers 
of  Vallengin  examine,  whether  it  contains  any  thing  inconfiftcnt  with  the  franchises  of 
that  diftrift  ?  in  which  cafe  they  have  the  power  of  remonftrating  to  the  governor  in 
council. 

From  this  detail  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  legiflative  authority  refides  conjun&ively  in 
the  prince,  the  council  of  ftate,  and  the  town ;  that  the  people  of  Vallengin  have  a  kind 
of  negative  voice,  and  that  the  three  eftates  propofe  and  promulgate  the  Taws. 

Every  year,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  affembly  of  the  three  eftates  of  Neuchatel,  thofe 
of  Vallengin,  as  confticuting  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  for  that  country,  meet  at 
Vallengin,  and  decide  finally  all  appeals  from  the  inferior  courts  of  juftice.  The  Jir/i 
of  thefe  three  eftates  is  formed  by  the  fame  four  noble  and  fenior  counfellors,  who  lit 
in  the  firft  of  the  three  eftates  of  Neuchatel ;  the  fecond  by  four  mayors,  of  the  county  of 
Vallengin ;  and  the  third  by  four  members  of  the  court  of  juftice  of  Vallengin,  nomi- 
nated by  the  mayor  of  Vallengin.  The  governor,  or,  in  his  abfence,  the  fenior  coun- 
fellor  prefides,  as  in  thofe  of  Neuchatel.  The  three  eftates  of  Vallengin  have  no  inter- 
ference in  any  a&  of  legiflation :  the  laws  which  have  been  framed  or  amended  at  Neu  * 
chatel  being  (imply  remitted  to  them  by  the  foiicitor-general,  and  publicly  read. 

The  people  of  Vallengin  affemble  every  three  years  in  an  open  plain,  to  eled  their 
three  mqfter-burgbers9  who  are  refpe&ively  chofen  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh  of 
Vallengin,  of  the  Val  de  Ruz,  and  of  the  mountains.  The  fun&ion  of  thefe  mafter- 
burghers  is  to  watch  over  the  general  interefts  of  the  people :  they  are  alfo  in  feme  cafes 
deputed-  to  Neuchatel  by  the  people,  whenever  they  are  fummoned  by  the  governor 
and  council  of  ftate,  in  relation  to  any  aflair  which  particularly  concerns  their  country. 

The  principality  of  Neuchatel  and  Vallengin  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  dif- 
trifts,  each  of  which  has  its  criminal  court  of  juftice.  The  great  circumfpe&ion  ob- 
ferved in  the  judicial  proceedings  may  fometimes  favour  the  efcape  of  the  criminal  ;  but 
the  few  inftances  of  atrocious  crimes  prove  that  this  humane  caution  is  no  encourage- 
ment to  tranfgreffors,  and  is  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  the  general  good  morals  which 
prevail  among  the  people.  In  a  word,  perfonal  liberty  is  almoft  as  tenderly  and  as 
fecurely  prote&ed  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  as  by  thofe  of  our  own  invaluabfe 
conftftution. 

When 
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When  the  criminal  is  arretted,  he  is  immediately  brought  to  trial ;  after  which  the 
fentence  is  read  to  him  in  prifon.  The  next  morning  he  again  appears  before  his  judges, 
affembled  in  the  open  air ;  the  former  proceedings  on  the  trial  are  read,  and  the  judges 
once  more  deliver  their  opinion.  In  capital  fentences,  the  governor .  is  inftantly  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumftances  of  the  crime,  and  if  he  does  not  remit  or  foften  the 
punifhment,  the  fentence  is  immediately  executed.  I  am  concerned  to  add,  that  torture 
(though  feldom  ufed)  is  not  abfolutely  abolifhed. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  this  remarkable  conftitution,  by  which  the  liberties 
of  the  people  are  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  fecured  than  in  the  democratical  cantons  j 
for  although  the  mod  defpotic  prince  in  Germany  is  fovereign,  his  power  is  exceedingly 
limited*  Among  the  ftriking  circumftances  which  chara&erife  this  government,  muft 
be  mentioned  the  very  liberal  encouragement  given  to  ftrangers  who  fettle  in  the  coun- 
try. They  enjoy  every  poffible  privilege  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  no  ftate  are 
fewer  effential  diftin&ions  made  between  ftrangers  and  natives.  I  have  already  ob- 
served to  you  the  good  effe&s  of  this  enlarged  policy  on  the  population  of  Neuchatel 
and  Vallengin  ;  whereas  a  narrower  and  more  oomra&ed  principle  in  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  Swifs  cantons,  has  occafioned,  and  continues  to  occafion,  a  very  manifeft 
decreafe  of  inhabitants  *• 


LETTER  XLVUl.—Routefrom  Pontarlier  to  Neuchatel.— Valley  of  Travers.*- Anecdotes 

of  Roufeau. —)fle  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Late  of  Bierme. 

Neuchatel,  Oftober  1785. 

I  NOW  write  to  you  a  fecond  time  from  Neuchatel,  at  the  interval  of  nine  years  fince 
the  date  of  my  former  letters ;  on  the  preceding  occafion  I  went  from  Granfon  to  Neu- 
chatel $  to-day  I  came  from  Pontarlier,  a  fruall  town  in  Burgundy. 

From  Pontarlier  I  afcended  gently  by  the  fide  of  the  Dou,  here  a  (mall  rivulet  bub- 
bling in  the  vale,  quitted  that  ftream  and  paffed  under  a  bold  rock,  on  which  ftands  the 
caftle  of  Jaux  forming  a  pi&urefque  landscape ;  it  has  a  garrifon  of  invalids,  and  com- 
mands the  narrow  valley  leading  into  Burgundy.  Near  it  the  road  is  divided  into  two 
branches ;  one  leads  dire&ly  to  Joigne,  and  the  other  to  Neuchatel.  In  about  two 
hours  we  obferved  a  ftone,'  which  feparates  France  from  the  county  of  Neuchatel. 
Soon  afterwards  we  mounted  an  eminence,  looked  down  upon  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Travers,  and  defcended  to  a  narrow  pafs,  which  is  guarded  by  a  chain  fattened  to  the 
rock,  bearing  the  date  of  1722.  Hiftory,  however,  makes  mention  of  a  fimilar  chain 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  particularly  in  1476,  when  Charles  the  Bold,  having  ineffec- 
tually attempted  to  force  the  pafs,  marched  with  his  army  to  Joigne,  and  befieged 
Granfon,  where  he  was  defeated.  > 

Having  defcended  to  St.  Sulpice,  I  vifited  the  fource  of  the  Reus,  which  iffues  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock  in  five  copious  fprings,  that  form  a  large  body  of  water,  and  turn  feveral 
mills.  I  was  accompanied  to  this  pi&urefque  fpot  by  an  inhabitant  of  Fleurier,  a  neigh- 
bouring village.  Speaking  of  the  increafe  of  induftry  in  thefe  parts,  he  informed  me 
that  thirty  .years  ago  Fleurier  contained  only  three  watch-makers,  whereas,  at  prefent 
above  a  hundred  were  fettled  in  that  place.  He  added,  that  notwithfUnding  the  con- 
ftant  influx  of  ftrangers,  hands  were  ftill  wanting  for  the  numerous  trades  which  are 
carried  on  with  great  fuccefs  in  thefe  parts.  • 

*  Of  all  the  ftates  of  Switzerland,  Neuchatel  has  hitherto  alone  efcaped  the  revolutionary  vortex  ;  a 
happy  circumftance,  which  it  ow«  to  the  neutrality  of  its  fovereiga  the  King  of  Prufiia, 

5  I  con- 
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I  continued  along  the  high  road  leading  to  Neuchatel,  through  the  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic valley  of  Travers,  watered  by  the  Reus,  abounding  in  the  mod  fertile  part u res, 
bordered  by  hills  gently  rifing  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  beautifully  fprinkled 
with  wood.  I  pafled  through  many  neat  villages,  particularly  Boiiverefle,  Couvet,  Tra- 
vers, and  Noirague,  where  I  quitted  the  valley,  and  entered  the  narrow  pafs  of  Clufette. 
From  hence  the  road  traverfes  an  abrupt  and  woody  country  along  the  fides  of  preci* 
pices,  the  Reus  rolling  beneath  in  a  deep  channel.  At  the  fmall  village  of  Brot,  a  pleaf- 
ing  view  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel  and  the  adjacent  country  opened  gradually,  as  1  de- 
fended and  joined  the  road  leading  from  Granfon  to  Neuchatel. 

I  did  not  quit  the  valley  of  Travers  without  paying  a  vifit  to  Moitier  Travers,  rendered 
memorable  by  the  refidence  of  Roufleau,  who  being  driven  firft  from  Geneva,  and 
afterwards  from  Yverdun  by  the  government  of  Bern,  found  a  refuge  from  civil  and 
theological  perfecution  in  this  fecluded  valley,  under  the  prote&ion  of  Lord  Keith,  go- 
vernor of  Neuchatel.  The  dwelling-houfe  of  this  Angular  man  is  a  fmall  wooden  build- 
ing at  the  further  extremity  of  the  village,  near  the  road  which  leads  to  Fleurier,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Martinet,  mayor  of  the  valley,  a  fenfible  old  gentleman,  who  lived 
in  habits  of  great  intimacy  with  the  philofopher  of  Geneva. 

The  room  chiefly  occupied  by  Roufleau  is  a  fmall  bed-chamber,  which,  out  of  refped 
to  his  memory,  is  left  in  the  fame  ftate  as  when  he  lived  there.  In  a  corner  near  the 
window  is  a  kind  of  recefs  formed  by  two  book-cafes,  and  a  fimple  deal  plank  reaching 
from  one  book-cafe  to  the  other,  on  which  he  was  accuftomed  to  write.  Roufleau  ad- 
mitted company  into  this  room ;  <but  fuffered  no  one  to  enter  the  recefs,  from  a  fufpicioit 
that  they  would  overlook  his  papers.  He  ufed  alfo  to  frequent  a  fmall  open  gallery  in 
the  front  of  the  houfe,  enclofed  at  the  extremities  with  planks,  in  which  were  peep-holes 
for  the  purpofe  of  reconnoitring  thofe  perfons  who  came  to  vifit  him,  that  he  might  give 
his  orders  whether  they  (hould  be  admitted  or  refufed.     Here'he  walked- and  read. 

During  his  refidence  at  Moitier,  from  1762  to  1765,  by  frequently  fauntering  into  the 
fields  and  on  the  neighbouring  mountains,  he  acquired  a  tafte  for  the  fludy  of  botany, 
which  he  never  intermitted,  and  always  ftyled  his  peculiar  delight.  During  this  period 
of  his  life,  he  iffued  from  this  fecluded  corner  his  Lettre  a  FArchevSque  de  Paris,  his 
Lettres  Ecrites  de  la  Montagne,  and  forrie  other  works ;  in  which  he  difplays  thofe  won- 
derful powers  of  invention  and  defcription,  that  fafcinating  yet  declamatory  eloquence, 
that  glow  and  animation  of  ftyle,  that  fondnefs  for  paradoxes,  that  reverence  for  the 
fcriptures,  and  yet  thofe  perverfe  doubts  of  their  authenticity,  thofe  liberal  yet  levelling 
principles  of  government,  that  keennefs  of  irony,  and  that  motley  mixture  of  fophiftry 
and  argument,  which  chequer  and  chara&erife  all  his  writings, 

RoufTeau,  on  his  arrival  at  Moitier,  appeared  in  a  common  drefs,  but  foon  afterwards 
affumed  an  Armenian  habit;  either,  as  he  himfelf  alleged,  becaufe  that  mode  of  clothing 
was  adapted  to  the  diforder  with  which  he  was  affli&ed  ;  or  from  that  affedtation  of  An- 
gularity which  feeros  to  have  marked  his  character  in  every  period  of  his  life.  Through 
Lord  Keith's  interceffion,  the  King  of  Pruffia  offered  RoufTeau  a  penfion  of  100I.  per 
annum,  which  he  declined,  from  his  averfion  to  the  lead  fhadow  of  dependence ;  pre- 
ferring to  copy  mufic  for  his  livelihood,  rather  than  accept  an  obligation  even  from  fo 
great  a  fovereign ;  and  he  ufed  to  boaft  that  he  could  daily  earn  a  guinea  by  that 
occupation. 

Roufleau  took  his  repaft  ufually  alone  5  though  he  would  fometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
accept  an  invitation  from  M.  Martinet  to  dinner  or  fupper,  particularly  when  Lord  Keith 
pafled  a  week  at  Moitier  Travers  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting  him.  On  thefe  occafions 
he  was  remarkably  agreeable  and  lively  j  being  naturally  of  a  fecial  difpofition,  he  con* 
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verfed  with  great  fpirit  and  animation,  and  yet  with  as  much  corre&nefs  as  if  didtting 
fortheprefs. 

Rouffeau  feems  to  have  trufted  entirely  to  his  own  judgment ;  being  fo  impatient  of 
contradiction,  that  he  would  never  liften  fo  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  and  feldom 
alked  advice  with  an  intention  of  adopting  it.  .  Having  finiflied  his  celebrated  Letter  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  Paris,  he  read  it  to  M.  Martinet,  and  demanded  his  advice  relative  to 
the  publication.  The  mayor,  though  (truck  with  the  fire  and  fpirit  of  the  raillery,  yet 
could  not  avoid  reprefenting  to  him  that. his  letter,  however  forcibly  written,  would 
never  make  a  convert  of  the  archbifhop j  that  he  would  only  be  entangled  in  endlefs 
controverfies,  and  draw  upon  himfelf  much  obloquy  and  ill-will :  "  Your  advice,"  re-  * 
turned  Rouffeau  calmly,  "  is  a  little  too  late ;  it  is  already  publifhed  :"  and  immedi- 
ately prefented  to  him  a  printed  copy  of  the  letter  which  he  had  juft  read  to  him  in 
manuscript. 

He  derived  from  nature  an  extreme  fenfibility  which  bordered  upon  weaknefs j  he 
feems  to  have  wanted  one  proof  of  a  great  mind,  that  of  receiving  an  obligation,  and  to 
have  poffeffed  fuch-  pride  and  forenefs  of  temper  as  rendered  it  impoflible  to  ferve  him ; 
for  he  frequently  conftrued  a  benefit  into  an  injury.  His  extreme  fenfibility  was  irri* 
tated  and  augmented  by  a  troublefome  and  painful  diforder,  which  preyed  upon  his 
conftitution,  and  at  times  rendered  him  unfit  for  foeiety.  To  this  complaint,  in  con* 
jun&ion  with  that  mercilefs  perfecution  which  he  repeatedly  endured,  (hould  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  meafure  the  reclufenefs  of  his  life,  and  that  fufpicious  miftruft  which 
occafionally  bordered  upon  madnefc. 

Rouffeau  had  now  continued  three  years  at  Moitier,  greatly  delighted  with  his  fitua- 
tion,  when  an  unexpe&ed  event  induced  him  to  quit  a  retreat,  in  which  he  wifhed  to 
pals  die  remainder  of  his  days.  This  event  has  been  varioufly  related.  According  to 
fome  authors,  the  populace,  incited  by  the  minifter  of  the  parifli,  in  confequence  ofthe 
fcepticifm  difplayed  m  his  Lettres  Ecrites  de  la  Mpntagne,  affembled  in  crouds,  broke 
the  windows  of  his  houfe,  forced  open  the  door,  and  entering  his  bed-chamber,  treated 
him  with  fuch  violence,  that  he*  efcaped  with  difficulty,  and,  not  to  become  a  martyr  to 
his  opinions,  quitted  the  country.  According  to  others,  neither  the  minifter  nor  the 
natives  were  exafperated  againft  him ;  but  his  houfekeeper,  the  fame  perfon  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  difgufted  with  the  inhabitants,  broke  the  windows,  and  perfuading 
her  mafter  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  aflaflinated,  induced  him  to  quit  Moitier  the 
next  morning :  as  a  proof  of  this  affertion,  they  affirm  that  one  of  the  (tones  found  in 
the  apartment  was  too  large  to  have  paffed  through  the  broken  panes  of  glafs. 

The  truth,  however,  feems  to  be,  that  his  pride  and  fufpicious  temper  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  in  his  Lettres  Ecrites 
de  la  Montague  raifed  a  party  againft  him ;  fome  of  the  people  occasionally  infulted 
him ;  the  minifter  of  the  panfh  fummoned  him  before  the  confiftory ;  he  declined  ap» 
pearing ;  the  council  of  ftate  of  Neuchatel  propofed  condemning  the  above-mentioned 
publication,  and  even  applied  to  the  Kigg  of  Pruffia  for  that  purpofe.  Frederic,  in  an 
anfwer  which  does  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart,  while  he  permitted  them  to  ufe  any 
precautions  which  might  tend  to  prevent  the  diffufion  of  fceptical  opinions,  yet  wifely 
forbade  all  perfecution,  and  enfured  to  Rouffeau  a  fecure  retreat  at  Mbitier  under  his 
immediate  protection.  Before  this  anfwer  was  returned,  fome  of  the  populace/intoxi- 
cated with  liquor,  threw  (tones  againft  Rouffeau's  windows  with  fuch  violence  as  to  pe» 
netrate  into  the  kitchen,  and  to  tear  off  the  plaifter  from  the  walls ;  but  none  of  tbefe 
ftones  did,  or  could  enter  his  bed-chamber,  as  that  apartment  was  fituated  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  houfe.    This  violence,  however,  exaggerated  by  thereal  or  pretended  terrors 
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of  his  houfekeeper,  was  fufficient  to  alarm  Roufleau  :   on  the  next  morning  he  retired 
from  Moitier,  and  took  refuge  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Peter. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Peter,  fometimes  called  the  ifland  of  La  Motte,  and  fometimes  Rouf. 
feau*s  ifland,  lies  towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Bienne.  To  this  delight- 
ful fpot  I  made  an  agreeable  excurfion  on  the  4th  of  OSober  1786,  in  company  with 
the  Rev.  M.  de  Meuron,  of  Neuchatel,  and  three  Englifh  gentlemen.  We  quitted  Neu- 
chatel  in  the  morning ;  pafled  through  St.  Blaife  and  the  diftrifl:-of  Landeroii,  and 
embarked  at  Neuville,  a  fmall  town,  which,  like  Bienne,  acknowledges  the  Bifhop  of 
Bafle  for,  its  liege  lord,  but  pofleffes  fuch  rights  and  immunities  as  render  it  an  indepen- 
dent republic ;  it  contains  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  The  fine  weather,  and 
the  clearnefs  of  the  air,  enabled  us  to  enjoy  the  mild  beauties  of  the  view  as  we  failed 
to  the  ifland.  To  the  fouth-weft  we  dilcerned  Neuville  and  its  ancient  cattle,  and  to 
the  fouth-eafl:  admired  the  Julhnont,  an  infulated  hill  adorned  with  woods  of  oak,  the 
fummit  of  which  is  frequently  vifited  by  travellers  for  the  beauty  of  the  profpeft ;  and 
its  name  has  been  derived  by  fanciful  antiquaries  from  Julius  Caefar.  At  the  extreniity 
of  a  rocky  and  woody  promontory,  which  ftretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Julimom  into 
the  lake,  (lands  the  caftle  of  Cerlier,  and  beyond*  at  fome  diftaiice,  the  fertile  plains  wa* 
tered  by  the  Thiele. 

We  landed  on  the  fouth  fide  of  St.  Peter's  ifland,  and  walked  through  an  agreeable 
meadow  lkirted  with  vineyards  to  a  large  farm-houfe,  which  was  formerly  a  convent  % 
and  is  now  inhabited  by  the  fteward  of  the  general  hofpital  at  Bern*  to  which  the  ifland 
belongs* 

The  ifland  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference*  and  richly  wooded  with  various  (hrubs 
and  trees,  particularly  with  large  oaks,  beech,  and  Spanifli  chefnuts.  Its  furface  is 
gently  undulating  ;  the  fouthern  fhore,  covered  with  herbage,  forms  a  gradual  flope  tt> 
the  lake ;  the  remaining  borders  are  fteep  and  rocky  \  in  a  few  places  their  fummits 
are  thinly  fringed  with  fhrubs ;  in  others,  their  perpendicular  fides  are  clothed  to  the 
water's  edge  with  hanging  woods.  The  views  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ifland  are 
beautiful  and  diverfified ;  that  to  the  north  is  the  moft  extenfive  and  pleafing.  It  com- 
mands the  lake  of  Bienne,  which  is  of  an  Oval  form ;  its  cultivated  borders  fpotted  with 
villages  and  caftles,  with  the  towns  of  Nidau  and  Bienne  ftanduag  on  the  farther  extre* 
mity.  Agreeable  walks  are  carried  through  the  woods,  and  terminate  at  a  circular  pa* 
vilion  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland.  During  vintage  particularly,  and  on  Sunday, 
which  is  the  ufual  day  of  feftivity,  the  ifland  is  filled  wfth  parties  who  take  refrefhmenttf- 
at  the  farm-houfe,  dray  about  the  wobds,  or  dance  in  the  circular  building,  and  animate 
thefe  romantic  but  folitary  fcenes, 

Roufleau  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  farm-houfe,  the  only  dwelling  in  the  ifland* 
He  lived  with  the  fleward  and  his  family,  who  are  the  prefent  inhabitants*  The  woman 
informed  me,  that  he  paid  for  his  board  and  lodging  forty  (hillings  a  month ;  that  he 
ufually  rofe  at  fix,  dined  with  the  family  at  twelve,  and  after  a  flight  fupper  retired  to  reft 
at  nine.  She  added,  he  was  extremely  cheerful  and  agreeame ;  converted  with  thd 
family  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  complacency,  and  conformed  to  their  hours  and 
manner  of  living ;  he  amufed  himfelf  entirely  in  wandering  about  the  woods,  and 
fearchmg  for  plants,  which  he  ufed  to  explain  to  them  with  fingular  fatisfa&ion* 
Roufleau  mentions  his  refidence  in  this  delightful  ifland  with  the  higheft  term*  of 
rapture,  and  with  his  ufual  pronenefs  to  exaggeration. 

•  It  was  fecularifcd  at  the  reformation. 

,  vol.  v.  5  n  4<  I  was 
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"  I  vas  permitted  to  remain  only  two  months  in  this  delightful  ifland  $  bat  I  could 
have  pafled  there  two  years,  two  centuries,  all  eternity,  without  differing  a  moment's 
.  ennui,  although  my  whole  fociety  confided  of  the  fleward  and  family,  good  but  plain 
people.  I  elleem  thefe  two  months  the  mod  happy  period  of  my  life;  and  fo  happy,, 
that  I  could  have  pafled  my  whole  exidence  without  even  a  momentary  wiih  for  an- 
other fituation  V 

If  we  examine  in  what  this  extreme  happinefs  confided,  he  himfelf  informs  us,  that 
his  principal  occupation  was  in  doing  nothing.  He  did  not  even  unpack  his  books,  and* 
could  fcarcely  prevail  on  himfelf  to  read,  much  lefs  to  anfwer  any  letter.  He  a  flirted 
the  fteward  and  his  fervants  at  work  in  the  vineyards  and  fields ;  fauntered  about  the 
woods,  and  attached  himfelf  entirely  to  botany.  He  propofed  to  write  a  Flora  Petrinfu* 
laris,  or  a  description  of  the  plants  in  the  ifland  j  adding  on  this  head,  that  as  a  German 
had  publiihed  a  book  on  the  kernel  of  a  lemon,  in  the  fame  manner  he  would  compofe 
a  treatife  on  each  fpecies  of  grafs,  mofs,  and  lichen,  and  would  not  leave  the  mod  mi- 
nute particle  of  vegetation  undefcribed.  He  made  occafional  excurfions  on  the  lake, 
fometimes  coafting  the  fhady  banks  of  the  ifland,  at  other  times  fufiermg  the  bark  to 
float  without  direction  :  then,  to  ufe  his  own  exprefiions,  "  he  would  lie  down  in  the 
boat,  look  up  to  the  heavens,  and  continue  in  that  pofture  for  feveral  hours,  enjoying, 
a  thoufand  unconnected  and  confufed,  but  delicious  reveries."  He  frequently  rowed 
to  a  fmall  fandy  ifland,  which  he  defcribes  as  a  mod  beautiful  fpot.  It  was  one  of  his 
great  amufements  to  dock  it  with  rabbits  ;  and  as  he  was  conveying,  with  great  pomp* 
the  Reward's  family  to  be  "prefent  at  the  foundation  of  this  little  colony,  he  defcribes 
himfelf  as  equally  elated  with  the  pilot  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

From  thefe  fimple  avocations  and  every  day  occurrences,  which  Rouffeau  relates  with 
that  enthufiafm  and  thofe  fentiments  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  draws  the  following  re- 
flections :  "  I  have  remarked,  during  the  viciflitudes  of  a  long  life,  that  the  mod  de- 
lightful enjoyments  and  moft  rapturous  pleafures  are  not,  upon_recolle£tion,  thofe  with 
which  I  am  moft  affe&ed.  "Such  fleeting  moments  of  pafEon  and  delirium,  however,, 
rapturous,  are,  from  their  very  nature,  but  thinly  fcattered  in  the  path  of  life*  They  are 
too  rare  and  rapid  to  conditute  a  fixed  date ;  and  the  happinefs  which  my  heart  regrets- 
is  not  compofed  of  fugitive  in  ft  ants,  but  confitts  in  a  fimple  and  permanent  (late,  without 
rapture,  the  duration  of  which  increafes  the  charm,  till  it  finds  fupreme  felicity.5'    ' 

This. (late  he  defcribes  himfelf  as  poflefling  during  his  fhort  continuance  in  the  ifland 
of  Bienne ;  a  longer  refidence  would  probably  have  diflblved  the  charm*  which  was* 
raifed  by  his  own  fanguine  imagination.  That  rcftleflhefs  of  temper,  which  is  ufually 
the  attendant  of  great  genius,  and  was  his  infeparable  companion,  would  have  probably 
returned,  and  embittered  the  delightful  calm  defcribed  with  fuch  rapture  and  ecflafy- 
But  he  had  not  time  to  become  difgufted  whh  his  fituation  ;  for  the  fame  intolerant 
fpirit  which  had  hitherto  purfued  him,  followed  him  even  to  this  fequedered  ifland:. 
he  bad  fcarcely  pafled  two  months  before  he  received  an  order  from  the  government 
of  Bern  to  depart  from  their  territories.  Rouflfeau  was  fo  fhocked  at  this  unexpected 
'command,  that  he  petitioned  to  be  imprifoned  for  life,  only  requeuing  the  ufe  of  a  few 
books,  and  occafional  permiflion  to  walk  in  the  open  air.  Soon  after  this  extraordinary 
requed,  which  (hews  the  extreme  agitation  of  his  mind,  he  reluctantly  quitted  the  ifland. 
It  does  not  fall  within  the  compafs  of  a  letter  to  dwell  upon  this  Angular  man  through 
the  fubfequent  events  of  his  life,  or  even  accompany  him  to  England,  where,  not  with - 
Handing  the  moft  didioguiihed  reception,  the  fame  perverfenefs  of  difpofition,.  and  the 
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fame  exceifive  delicacy  rendered  him  no  lefe  unhappy,  than  when  he  was  under  the 
yreflure  of  real  calamities!  and  expofed  to  reiterated  perfecutions. 

I  am,  &c.  1 

LETTER  XLIX.— Environs  of  Morat.— Mount  Vuilly. 

» 

IN  our  way  to  Morat  and  Avenche  we  crofled  the  river  Thiele,  which  iffues  from  th« 
lake  of  Neuchatel,  difcharges  itfelf  into  that  of  Bienne,  and  feparates  the  principality  of 
Neuchatel  from  the  canton  of  Bern. 

Morat  is  a  bailliage  belonging  to  Bern  and  Friburgh  :  the  reformation  was  introduced 
in  1530,  by  the  majority  of  voices,  in  prefenceof  deputies  from  Bern  and  Friburgh. 
The  free  fpirit  of  the  Swifs  governments  is  in  no  inftan<;e  more  remarkably  apparent, 
than  by  the  mode  which  they  obferved  in  embracing  or  reje&ing  the  reformation :  in 
many  other  towns  befide  Morat,  the  queflion  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  minority  ge- 
nerally fubmitted,  with  perfefk  acquiefcence  to  the  decifion  of  the  greater  number. 

Morat  (lands  pleafantly  upon  the  edge  of  a  fmall  lake,  about  fix  miles  long,  and  twd 
broad ;  in  the  midft  of  a  well-cultivated  country.  The  lakes  of  Morat  and  Neuchatel 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  feparated  only  by  a  ridge  of  hills ;  the  former  is  the  mod 
elevated ;  for  it  difcharges  itfelf  by-  means  of  the  river  Broye,  into  the  lake  of  Neucha- 
tel. According  to  Le  Luc,  it  is  fifteen  French  feet  above  the  level  of  that  of  Neuchatel. 
Both  thefe  lakes,  as  well  as  that  of  Bienne,  formerly  extended  much  farther  than 
their  prefent  limits  j  and,  from  the  pofition  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  been  once 
united. 

Mr.  Pennant  infonns  me,  that  "  the  vaft  fifh  called  the  Jilurus  glanus,  or  the  faluth, 
which  frequents  the  lakes  of  Morat  and  Neuchatel,  has  not  been  caught  here  in 
the  memory  of  man.  It  is  well  defcribed,  and  finely  engraven,  in  Dr.  Bloch's  Hiftory 
of  Fifties,  vol.  i.  1 94.  tab.  34.  In  the  time  of  Gefner  two  were  taken,  one  of  which 
was  eight  feet  long ;  but  fome  have  been  fo  large  as  to  weigh  fix  hundred  pounds.  It 
is  an  eel-fhaped  fifh,  very  fmooth,  round,  and  thick,  with  a  great  head.  The  mouth  is 
furnifhed  with  four  fhort  and  two  long  whifkers.  It  is  very  ina&ive  and  flow  in  its  mo- 
tions, and  loves  the  deep  and  muddy  parts  of  the  lakes.  They  are  found  in  many  of  the 
great  frefh  waters-  of  Europe,  and  abundantly  in  the  Volga." 
-  On  my  fubfequent  expeditions  into  thefe  parts,  I  examined  with  greater  attention  the 
environs  of  Morat,  during  feveral  days,  which  I  pafied  moft  agreeably  at  Coujouvax,  a 
feat  belonging  to  the  Count  of  Diefbach,N  and  at  Grens  with  M.  de Garville,  a  French 
gentleman,  who,  attached  to  the  beauties  of  this  delightful  country,  has  built  a  villa  in  a 
pleafing  fituation  near  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Morat,  where  he  comes  every  year  from 
Paris  to  pafs  the  fummer.  By  thefe  families  I  was  received  without  any  other  introduc- 
tion than  as  being  the  author  of  the  Letters  on  Switzerland,  and  with  that  franknefsand 
cordiality  fo  flattering  to  a  ftranger.  I  found  tile  environs  of  Morat,  though  not  fo 
wild  and  romantic  as  many  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  yet  extremely  defirable  for  a 
conftant  refidence.  .    . 

I  made  feveral  excurfions  acrofs  the  lake  to  an  infulated  ridge  between  the  lakes  of 
Neuchatel  and  Morat,  and  enjoyed  many  delightful  points  of  view.  Of  thefe  various 
profpefts  the  moft  remarkable  is  from  the  fummit  of  Mount  Vuilly,  where  I  feated  my* 
felf  on  the  edge  of  an  abrupt  precipice.  I  looked  down  upon  the  lakes  of'  Bienne, 
Morat,  and  Neuchatel ;  obfv  rvejl  the  Broye  entering  the  lake  of  Morat,  iffuing  from 
thence,  and  winding  through  a  marfhy  plain  into  the  lake  of  Neuchatel  j  the  Thiele 
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flowing  from  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  and  haftening  to  fall  into  the  lake  of  Bienne;  the 
fertile  and  variegated  countries  encircling  thofe  bodies  of  water,  and  the  grounds  rifing 
in  regular  gradations  from  plains  to  alps.  But  what  renders  this  charming  fpot  jnore 
particularly  ftriking  is,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  central  point  from  which  the  eye  can 
at  once  comprehend  the  vaft  amphitheatre  formed  on  one  fide  by  the  Jura,  ftretching 
from  the  environs  of  Geneva  as  tar  asBafle,  and  on  the  other  by  that  ftupendous  chain 
of  fnowy  alps,  which  extends  from  the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  confines  of  Germany,  and 
is  loft  at  each  extremity  in  the  immenfe  horizon. 

Impreffed  with  this  fublime  view,  I  caft  my  eyes  downwards  over  that  dead  and  ex- 
tenfive  morafs  through  which  the  Broye  ferpentines ;  and  exclaimed  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  which  knows  how  to  animate  the  dulled  obje&s  : 

Quiltons  Us  hois  et  Us  montagnes 

Je  vois  coukr  la  Broye  *  a  trovers  Us  rofeaux.  % 

%  -  Son  onde  portage  e  en  different  canaux 

S'egare  avec  plaifir  dans  de  verles  eampagnes% 
Et  forme  dans  la  pfalne  un  labyrinthe  d'eaux. 
Riviere  tranquilk  et  cherte 
Quej'aime  afuivre  tes  detours  I 
Ton  eauJtlencUufe  en  fon  paifable  cours% 
Pre/enie  a  moa  efbrit  P  image  de  la  vie  ; 
Ellefembie  immobile*,  et  s'ecoulc  toujour** 


LETTER  L.— Battle  of  Morat.— War  between  the  Swifs  and  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 

.  Burgundy*— Its  confequences. 

MORAT  is  celebrated  for  the  obftinate  fiege  fuftained  agaiift  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Morat,  fought  on  the  22d  of 
June  1476.  In  this  famous  engagement  the  Duke  was  routed,  and  his  whole  army 
almoft  deftroyed,  by  the  confederate  troops  of  Switzerland.  Not  far  from  the  tow-n, 
and  adjoining  to  the  high  road,  a  monument  of  this  vi&ory  ftill  remains :  it  is  a  fquare 
building,  filled  with  the  bones  of  the  Burgundian  foldiers  who  were  (lain  at  the  fiege 
and  in  the  battle  t*     To  judge  from  the  quantity  of  thefe  bones,  the  number  of  the 

*  From  a  poem  entitled  "  La  Vue  d'Aaet."  I  have  followed  the  example  of  M-  Sinner,  in  his  Voy. 
Hift.  et  Pol.  de  la  Suifle,  who  fubftitutcs  the  Broye  for  the  Thick,  to  which  the  lines  in  the  original  are 
applied* 

f  In  February  1798  the  Bernefe  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  d'Eriach,'  aflembled  in  the  firld 
around  this  offuary ,  to  defend  their  country  again  ft  the  invafion  of  the  French.  General  Brune  recom- 
mended d'Eriach  to  furrender  Morat.  •'  My  anceftors,"  replied  d'Eriach,  M  never  furrendered  ;  were  I 
bafe  enough  to  entertain  fuch  a  thought,  this  monument  of  their  valour,"  pointing  to  the  offuary,  "  would 
deter  me.'9  Happy  might  it  have  been  for  Switzerland,  had  the  government  of  Bern  been  actuated  with 
the  fame  fpirit  as  their  general. 

On  the  3d  of  March  the  French  troops  dcmolifhed  this  offuary,  and  the  Dirc&ory  thought  the  demolition 
of  fufficicnt  importance  to  be  communicated  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  : 

<r  On  the  fame  day  in  the  evening,  the  Bernefe  evacuated  Morat,  a  town  famous  for  the  battle  gained 
over  the  Burgundians  in  1476,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  of  the  vanquifhed  were  preferved.  A 
trophy  fo  infulting  to  the  French  nation  could  not  fail  to  be  deftroyed  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,,  it 
was  deftroyed  by  the  battalions  of  the  Cpte  d'or,  on  the  very  day  which  was  the  anniverfary  of  the  battle  of 
Morat.  A  tree  of  liberty  was  immediately  planted  in  the  place  of  this  monument,  which  the  oligarchies 
pointed  out  beforehand,  as  deftined  to  become  a  fecond  time  the  tomb  of  the  French."  MefTage  from  the 
Executive  Directory  to  the  Council  offFive  Hundred,  March  13.  But- this  coincidence  of  cii  cum  (lances  was 
fabricated  for  the  eveut,  as  the  battle  of  Morat  was  not  on  the  3d  of  March,  but  on  the  2 2d  of  June. 

According  alfo  to  the  French  accounts,  the  colours  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  battles 
of  Morat  and  Vancy,  were  found  in  the  arfenal  of  Soleure,  and  fent  to  Paris.  Maniteur,  \6ib  Germinal 
(5*A  April) 
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flaughtered  muft  have  been  confiderable.  Among  feveral  infcriptions  in  the  Latin  and 
German  languages,  relative  to  that  memorable  vidtory,  I  tranfcribed  one  on  account  of 
its  concifenefs ; 

Deo  Opt:  Max: 

Caroli  Inclyti  et  Fortiffimi 

Burguntfia  Duds  Exercitus 

Muratum  obfidens  ab  Helvetiis 

Ca/us  hoc  fui  Monumentum  retiquit. 

Ann:   1476. 

This  war,  which  Charles  the  Bold  carried  on  againft  the  Swifs  with  a  temerity  peculiar 
to  hi'mfelfy  forms  a  remarkable  aera  in  the  hiftory  of  this  country,  and  was  attended  with 
fome  extraordinary  circumftances.  From  the  time  of  the  famous  revolution  in  1 306, 
.  &hich  gave  jife  to  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  to  the  end  of  the  following  century,  the 
Swifs  republics  deprived  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  of  all  its  territories  fituated  in  Switzerland, 
and  continued  in  poffeffion  notwithftanding  the  various  attempts  of  the  different  Dukes 
to  recover  their  loft  domains.  But  of  all  the  Princes  of  that  Houfe,  Sigifmond  the 
Simple,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  of  the  branch  of  Tyrol,  was  more  particularly  engaged 
in  hoftilities  with  the  Swifs  cantons,  and  their  allies ;  for  his  hereditary  dominions  in 
Suabia  and  Alface  bordering  upon  Switzerland,  induced  him  to  enter  more  frequently 
into  thefe  difputes,  than  the  other  branch,  which  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  Imperial 
throne. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  hoftilities,  Sigifmond  was  compelled  to  cede  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  territories  to  the  Swifs  republics  ;  particularly  the  rich  country  of  Thurgau 
to  the  feven  cantons,  which  at  that  period  compofed  the  Helvetic  league  *.  Inflamed 
by  thefe  repeated  loffes,  and  the  humiliating  conditions  of  peace  he  was  conftrained  to 
accept  in  1468,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  fome  of  the  neighbouring  powers  in  a  con- 
federacy againft  the  Swifs  cantons.  Having  firft  ineffectually  applied  to  Louis  the 
.  Eleventh,  King  of  France,  he  at  length  addreffed  himfelf  to  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy. 

Charles  having  fucceeded  to  the  poffeffion  of  Franche  Comte,  Burgundy,  Artois, 
and  Flanders,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  th$  United  Provinces,  poffeffed  as  ample 
revenues,  and  as  extend ve  territories,  as  the  moft  potent  fovereign  of  his  time.  Magpi- 
ficent,  impetuous,  and  enterprififtg,  he  negle&ed  no  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  his  - 
power,  and  fet  no  bounds  to  the  proje&s  of  his  reftlefs  ambition.  He  formed  the  pian 
of  erefting  Burgundy  into  a  monarchy,  and  already  in  imagination  appropriated  to  him. 
felf  Lorraine  and  part  of  Switzerland,  which  he  propofed  to  annex  by  conqeft  to  his 
hereditary  dominions. 

A  Prince  of  fuch  a  chara&er  being  naturally  difpofed  to  undertake  any  war  that 
might  advance  his  ambitious  fchemes,  received  with  eagernefs  the  propofitions  of  Sigif- 
mond, Battered  that  credulous  Prince  with  the  hopes  of  receiving  in  marriage  his  daughter 
Mary,  heirefs  of  his  extenfive  dominions,  and  prevailed  upon  him,  by  the  loan  of  eighty 
thoufand  florins,  to  furrender,  Sundgau,  Alface,  Brifgau,  and  the  four  fofeft-towns ; 
promifing  to  reftore  them  upon  the  repayment  of  that  fum.  By  this  alliance  Sigifmond 
acquired  a  fum  of  money  to  affift  him  in  his  preparations  againft  the  Swifs,  prote&ed, 
as  he  thought,  his  hereditary  dominions  from  their  enterprises,  and  fecured  a  powerful 
ally  againft  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  family.  The  reverie,  however,,  happened ;  for, 
by  a  ftrange  fatality,  this  league,  which  was  intended  to  cement  the  union  of  the  two 

•  Bern  obtained  the  co-regency  of  Thurgau  at  the  peace  of  Arau,  1712.  ^ 
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Princes,  ferved  only  to  divide  them ;  and  occafioned  the  firft  perpetual  alliance  between 
the  Swifs  cantons  and  a  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

Charles,  upon  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  informed  the  cantons,  that  he  had  taken 
Sigifmond  under  his  prote&ion,  and  would  defend  him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 
Meanwhile,  the  baiiifs,  whom  he  placed  over  his  newly-acquired  territories  in  Alface, 
opprefied  the  people,  laid  embargoes  upon  the  commerce  of  Mulhaufen,  and  withheld 
the  rents  of  the  eftates  belonging  to  the  Swifs  in  Sundgau  and  Alface. 

Thefe  grievances  being  laid  before  Charles  in  an  embafly  which  Bern  difpatched  to 
his  court,  in  the  name  of  the  confederate  cantons,  the  Duke  received  it  with  haughtinefs ; 
and,  after  compelling  the  deputies  to  kneel  while  they  delivered  their  remonftrance,  dif- 
iniffed  them  without  an  anfwer.  This  difdainful  treatment  was  ill  brooked  by  a  free 
people,  unaccuftomed  to  crouch  before  the  infolence  of  power;  apd  their  juft  indigna- 
tion was  ftill  more  inflamed  by  the  artful  policy  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  who,  jealous  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  power,  entered  into  a  defenfive  alliance  with  the  Swifs  repub- 
lics, in  order  to  counteract  bis  deftgns. 

But  Louis  ftill  further  ftrengthened  the  Swifs,  by  effefting  a  reconciliation  between 
them  and  Sigifmond,  who  had  no  fooner  furreijdered  to  Charles,  Sundgau,  Alface,  and 
the  other  dominions,  than  he  became  fenfible  of-  his  error.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
not  only  opprefled  his  new  fubje&s*  but  feemed  determined,  even  (houid  the  eighty 
thoufand  florins  be  repaid,  to  keep  poffeffion  of  thefe  conditional  territories,  and  did  not 
appear  inclined  to  fulfil  the  promife  of  bellowing  his  daughter  upon  the  Archduke. 
Induced  by  thefe  confiderations,  Sigifmond  accepted  the  mediation  of  Louis,  threw  him- 
felf  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  Swifs,  and  concluded  the  famous  treaty  which  was  con- 
firmed at  Lucern  in  1474,  called  the  hereditary  union  ;  an  appellation  appropriated  to 
the  treaties  between  the  Swifs  and  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  Sigifmond  renounced  all 
right  to  the  provinces  which  the  Swifs  had  conquered  from  the  Houfe  of  Auftria ;  the 
two  contracting  parties  formed  a  defenfive  alliance,  and  engaged  to  guarantee  each 
other's  territories.  Thus  the  Swifs,  after  depriving  Sigifmond  of  all  his  pofleffions  in 
their  country,  engaged  to  fupport  his  title  to  thofe  very  provinces,  which  he  had  morN 
gaged  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  arms  againft  them,  and  Sigifmond  accepted  a  guarantee 
from  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  of  his  family. 

This  treaty,  which  entirely  changed  the  policy  of  the  Swifs  republics,  was  folely  e£ 
fe&ed  by  the  artful  intrigues  of  Louis  the  Eleventh :  the  jealoufy  of  that  defigning  mo- 
narch turned  into  another  channel  the  vaft  preparations  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
preparations  which  might  have  been  attended  with  more  fuccefs  had  they  been  dire&ed 
againft  France. 

Charles,  too  late  perceiving  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Swifs  re- 
publics, in  vain  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  engage"  them  in  a  neutrality.  They  rejected 
his  propofals  with  firmnefs,  prepared  with  their  ufual  vigour  for  a  war,  which  now  ap- 
peared inevitable,  and  even  advanced  the  eighty  thoufand  florins  to  Sigifmond,  who  de- 
manded the  reftitution  of  his  lands,  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  evaded  under  various 
pretexts.  The  Duke  having  concluded  a  feparate  peace  with  Louis,  turned  his  whole 
force  againft  the  Swifs,  entered  their  country  with  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  and, 
laying  fiege  to  Granfon,  carried  it  by  aflault.  But  his  fuccefs  ended  there :  for  at  the 
fubfequent  battles  of  Granfon  and  Morat,  he  was  totally  defeated,  and  his  attempts  upon 
Switzerland  entirely  fruftrated  *.     Neverthelefs,  his  reftlefs  and  ambitious  fpirit  ftill 

unfubdued, 

*  Charles  entered  Switzerland  confident  of  fubdutng  that  country.     The  effect  which  this  unexpected 
and  humiliating  difappointment  had  upon  his  fpirits  and  conftitution,  is  related  by  Philip  de  Comities*  with 
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unfubdaed,  impelled  him  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Bat  that  Prince,  having 
.engaged  a  body  of  .eight  thoufand  Swifs,  obtained  a  complete  vi&ory  near  Nancys 
Charles  was  flain  in  the  engagement  *,  and  his  death  terminated  this  bloody  war ;  in 
'which  the  Swifs  gave  diflinguifhing  proofs  of  invincible  valour,  and  fpread  the  fame  of 
their  military  virtues  throughout  all  Europe,  but  obtained  no  folid  advantage f.  In 
faft,  the  principal  and  ahnoft  fole  benefit  accrued  to  Louis  the  Eleventh  ;  as,  by  the 
death  of  Charles,  he  was  not  only  releafed  from  a  dangerous  and  enterprifmg  rival,  but 
alfo  annexed  the  rich  provinces  of  Burgundy  and  Artois  to  the  crown  of  France. 

But  although  the  immediate  advantages  which  the  Swifs  derived  from  the  death  of 
Charles  were  unimportant ;  yet  the  confequences  operated  confiderably  on  their  future 
politics.  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  only  furviving  child  and  heirefs  of  Charles,  married 
the  Archduke  Maximilian,  eldeft  fon  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Third,  and  afterwards 
Emperor  himfelf.  By. this  marriage  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  acquired  pofieffion  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  having  frequent  difputes  with  France,  the  alliance  of  the  Swifs  wafr 
ftrenuoufly  courted  by  both  parties.  Thus  this  country,  being  fecured  from  all  inva- 
iions,  acceded,  as  occafion  offered,  to  the  two  rival  powers,  and  affifted  each  party  a» 
the  intrigues,  or  rather  as  the  fubfidies  of  the  one  or  the  other  prevailed. 

Thefe  intrigues  gave  rife  to  different  alliances,  contrafted  with  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, 
the  Kings  of  France,  the  Pope,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Milan.  Not  to  enter  more- 
minutely  into  their  hiftory,  I  (hall  only  obferve  in  general,  that  hitherto  the  Swifs  a&ed 
with  great  difintereftednefs  in  all  their  treaties,  and  never  took  the  field  but  with  a  view 
to  fecure  their  liberties,  or  to  drive  their  enemies  from  Switzerland.  But  about  the 
period  of  the  Burgundian  war,  the  fubfidies  wich  they  obtained  from  Louis  the  Eleventh,, 
taught  them  the  difgraceful  arts  of  mercenary  politics ;  as  the  rich  plunder  which  they 
gained  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  gave,  in  fome  meafure,  the  firft  taint  to  their 
original  fimplicity  of  manners  j  till,  at  length,  Swifs  venality  has  become  a  proverbial 
expreffion. 

his  ufual  minutencfs,~in  his  Memoirs  addrefTed  to  Angelo  Cattho,  Archbiftlop  of  Vicnnc  in  Dauphinev 
His  account  is  curious,  and  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  violent  and  impetuous  chara&r  of  Charles : 

"  His  concern  and  diftra&ion  for  his  firft  defeat  at  Gran  Con  was  fo  great,,  and  made  fuch  deep  impreffioo 
on  his  fpirita,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  violent  and  dangerous  fit  of  (icknefs  ;  for  whereas  before  his  choler 
and  natural  heat  was  fo  great  that  he  drank  no  wine,  only  in  the  morning  he  took  a  little  titfane>  fweetened 
with  conferve  of  rofes,  to  refrcfh  himfelf;  this  fudden  melancholy  had  fo  altered  his  constitution,  he  was> 
row  forced  to  drink  the  ft  rouge  it  wine  that  could  be  got,  without  any  water.  And,  in  order  to  draw  the 
blood  from  his  heart,  fome  burning  tow  was  put  into  the  cupping -glaflVs,  and  applied  to  his  fide.  But  this, 
my  Lord  of  Vicnne,  you  know  better  than  I ;  fur  your  Lordlhip  attended  on  him  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  illnefs,  and  fpared  no  pains  that  might  contribute  to  his  recovery  ;  and  it  was  by  your  perfuafion  that 
the  Duke  was  prevailed  upon  to  cut  his  beard,  Which  was  of  a  prodigious  length.  In  my  opinion  his  under* 
{landing  was  never  fo  perfect,  nor  his  fenfes  fo  fedate  and  compofed  after  this  fit  of  ficknefs  as  before." 

UveJale's  'franf.  Voh  I.  p.  423. 

•  The  death  of  Charles  at  the  battle  of  Nancy  was  attended  with  fome  very  extraordinary  circumftances ;  for 
the  particulars  of  which  fee  the  curious  account  extracted  from  Philip  de  Comincs,and  the  Chronique  Sca*n~ 
daleufe  of  John  de  Troyes,  in  Wraxal's  intcrciling  Memoirs  of  tjie  Kings  of  France  of  the  Houfe  of  Valots. 

f  "  And  what,"  fays  Comines,  "  was  the  occafion  of  this  war  I     It  was  begun  on  account  of  a  wag* 

fon  of  fheep  fkins>  which  the  Lord  of  Romont  took  from  a  Swifs,  who  was  palling  through  his  territories, 
f  God  had  not  abandoned  the.  Duke,  it  is  not  probable,  that  he  would  have  put  himfelf  into  fo  much 
dangtr  for  fo  trifling  a  circumftanoe  ;  confidering  the  offers  that  were  made  to  him  ;  againft  what  fort  of 
people  he  was  engaged  ;  and  from  whence,  neither  profit  nor  glory  could  accrue  to  him.  For  the  Swifs- 
were  not  in  fuch  repute,  as  they  are  in  at  prefent,  and  nothing  could  be  poorer ;  infomuch  that  one  of  their 
ambafladars,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  Duke  from  engaging  in  that  war,  re  mon  ft  rated,  that  he 
could  gain  nothing  by  attacking  them  ;  for  their  country  was  fo  barren,  that  the  fpurs  of  his  troops  and 
the  bits  of  their  nodes  were  worth  more  than  could  be  furnifticd  by  ail  the  Swifs  territories,  in  cafe  they 
wcic  conquered*1* 
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LETTER  LI.— Antiquities  ofAvencbe. 

FEW  ancient  towns  have  occafioned  more  controverfy  among  antiquaries,  or  givea 
rife  to  fuch  a  variety  of  conjectures  concerning  their  origin  and  importance,  as  Avenche, 
the  principal  burgh  of  a  bail li age  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Some  contend  that  it  was  the 
capital  of  all  Helvetia,  becaufe  Tacitus  calls  it  Aventicum  gentis  caput :  while  others  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  by  this  expreflion  the  hiftorian  intended  only  to  denote  the 
capital  town  of  its  particular  diftrift.  Agreeably  to  fome  accounts,  the  city  was  built, 
and  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Vefpafian ;  but  with  more  probability,  according  to 
others,  it  was  only  repaired  and  beautified  by  Vefpafian,  after  it  had  been  laid  wade,  and 
almoft  ruined,  by  Vitellius. 

Without  entering  into  dry  and  uninterefting  difcuffions,  it  was  formerly  a  very  con- 
fiderable  town,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  as  appears  not  only  from  feve- 
ral  mile-ftones,  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Pays  du  Vaud,  molt  of  which  are  numbered 
from  Aventicum,  as  the  principal  place  of  reference ;  but  more  particularly  from  the 
prefent  ruins.  I  (hall  fiightly  mention  a  few  of  thefe  ruins,  merely  to  {hew  you,  that 
the  inhabitants  do  not  boaft  of  their  antiquity  without  fufficient  evidence. 

We  traced  the  fite  of  the  ancient  walls,  which  appear  to  have  enclofed  a  fpace  near 
five  miles  in  circumference.  The  prefent  town  occupies  but  a  very  inconfiderable  part 
of  this  ground  ;  the  remainder  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and  meadows.  One  of  the 
ancient  towers  (till  exifts :  it  is  a  femicircular  building,  with  the  convex  fide  towards 
the  town. 

We  next  examined  a  coarfe  mofaic  pavement,  difcovered  fome  years  ago  in  plough- 
ing a  field,  and  now  in  a  fad  ftate  of  dilapidation,  enclofed  by  a  barn,  which  is  let  to 
fome  peafants ;  the  ignorant  occupiers  employ  it  as  a  dfying-houfe  for  tobacco,  and 
fuffer  ftrangers  to  take  away  fpecimens.  Even  the  government  of  Bern  was  fo  infenfible 
of  its  value,  that  they  permitted  the  Count  de  Caylus  to  remove  a  pannel,  containing 
the  figures  of  two  Bacchanalians.  . 

This  mofaic  was  the  floor  of  an  ancient  bath,  and  is  about  fixty  feet  in  length  and 
forty  in  breadth ;  the  general  form  is  perfeft ;  and,  although  feveral  parts  are  broken 
and  loft,  yet  from  the  prefent  remains  the  configuration  of  the  whole  may  be  eafily  traced. 
It  confifts  of  three  compartments :  thofe  at  each  extremity  are  regularly  divided  into 
fifteen  octagons,  eight  fmall  fquares,  and  fixteen  fmall  triangles.  Five  of  thefe  oftagons 
in  each  compartment  reprefented  human  figures  in  various  attitudes,  but  chiefly  Bac- 
chanals ;  the  remaining  odtagons  were  compofed  of  three  different  patterns.  The  va- 
cant parts  between  the  odtagons  are  filled  with  the  fmall  fquares ;  and  towards  the  out- 
ward border  with  the  fmall  triangles.  The  middle  compartment  is  divided  into  oblong  k 
pannels,  in  the  largeft  of  which  is  an  odtagon  bath  of  white  marble,  of  ^bout  fix  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep j  the  fides  are  ornamented  with  dolphins.  Of 
thefe  three  compartments,  one  is  almoft  perfeft,  the  others  much  defaced.  Each  of 
the  pannels  is  encircled  with  feveral  borders  prettily  diyerfified  j  and  a  general  border* 
enclofes  the  whole.                . 

Schmidt,  in  his  Recueil  (T  Antiquites  de  la  Suijfey  ingenioufly  conjettures  from  a  glory 
which  furrounds  the  head  of  Bacchus  in  this  mofaic,  that  it  was  wrought  during  fome 
part  of  the  intervening  age  between  Vefpafian  and  Marcus  Aurelius ;  becaufe  that  mark 
of  divinity  is  not  ufual  upon  any  monuments  of  Roman  antiquity  before  that  period. 
The  fame  kind  of  glory ,  he  adds,  is  obferved  upon  the  head  of  Trajan  in  an  ancient  paint- 
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ing  at  Rome,  upon  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  on  a  medal,  and  on  the  arch  of  Conftan-: 
tine.  He  ftrengthens  this  conje&ure  by  further  remarking,  that  the  head-drefs  of  a 
Bacchanalian  woman  reprefented  in  this  mofaic  refembles  the  hpad-drefs  on  the  medals 
of  the  Emprefs  Plotina  and  Sabina  •• 

From  theiice  we  were  conducted  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  within^he 
walls  of  the  bailifs  garden.  The  general  form  arid  fize  of  this  building  are  tolerably . 
perfe&,  as  alfo  parts  of  the  brick  walls  which  enclofed  it.  The  diameter  of  the  arena 
was,  as  well  as  we  could  judge  by  pacing  it,  about  eighty  yards,  which  mud  be  an  un- 
certain eftimate,  qs  a  former  bailif  brought  in  a  confiderable  quantity  of  earth,  in-order 
to  plant  fruit-trees ;  conceiving,  I  fuppofe,  that  good  fruit  was  of  more  value  than  to 
be  able  to  determine  the  precife  extent  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre.  Under  a  tower 
partly  built  of  Roman  materials,  is  a  cell  from  which  the  animals  were  probably  let 
loofe  upon  the  arena.  On  the  outfide  are  (till  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  five. dens  ; 
and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  feveral  pieces  of  rude  fculpture  dilapidated. 

"Not  far  from  thefe  ruins  ftahds  a  column  of  white  marble,  about  fifty  feet* in  height, 
ccAnpofed  of  large  mafles,  nicely  joined  together  without  cement ;  near  it  lies  a  confi- 
derable fragment  of  defaced  fculpture,  which  feemsr  to  have  once  formed  part  of  the 
portal  belonging  to  a  magnificent  temple.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  this  column*  in  the 
high  road,  we  obferved  a  cornice  of  white  marble  fculptufed  with  urns  and  griffins ; 
and  as  we  walked  through  the  town,  we  remarked  feveral  other  mafles  of  cornice,  or- 
namented with  fea-horfes  and  urns,  and  fome  marble  columns  of  beautiful  proportions. 

About  a  mile  from  Avenche,  near  the  village  of  Coppet,  on  the  other  fide  of  a  lit- 
tle ftream  which  feparates  the  canton  of  Friburgh  from  that  of  Bern,  are  the  remains 
of  a  fmall  aqueduft,  discovered  about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  the  accidental  fall  of  a  fand- 
hill.  The  outfideis  formed  of  (tones  and  mortar,  and  the  infide  of  red  Roman  cement ; 
the  vault  of  the  arch  may  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  one  and  a  half  broad* 
This  aquedud  has  been  traced  to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town,  and  near  the  marble  co- 
lumn. We  were  alfo  informed  that  it  extends  to  the  tower  of  Gaufa,  between  Vevay 
and  Laufanne,  and  that,  between  Villarfel  and  Marnau,  about  four  leagues  from  Cop- 
pet,  an  arch  of  pearly  the  fame  dimenfions  is  excavated  in  the  folid  rock.     ' 

When  I  vifited  the  ruins  of  Avenche  in  Oftober  1786,  I  had  much  fatisfa&ion  in 
finding,  that  the  bailif,  M.  Tcharner,  paid  great  attention  to  thefe  remains,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  mofaic.  I  could  not  avoid  remarking  to  the  bailif,  who  politely  favoured 
us  with  his  company,  that  every  lover  of  antiquity  muft  regret,  his  predeceffors  had 
not  (hewn  the  fame  tafte.  Several  excavations  were  lately  made  by  Lore) 'Northampton, 
who  has  a  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  been  continued  at  the  expence  of 
Bern.  A  cofcrfe  mofaic  pavemejit,  a  few  fragments  of  walls  rudely  painted,  and  fome 
trifling  remains  of  ancient  baths,  are  the  only  veftiges  of  antiquity  hitherto  difcoverecL 
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Chamber. 

FRIBURG  was  built  in  1779,  by  Berchtold  the  Fourth,  Duke  of  Zaeringen,  who 
endowed  it  with  confiderable  privileges.    Upon  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the 
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*  The  curious  reader  will  find  in  the  Rtcuc\l%  cited  in  the  text,  a  very  accurate  defcription  and  engraving 
of  this  mofaic!    • 
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houfe  of  Zaeringen,  in  i«8#,  Ulric  of  Kyburg  obtained  the  fovereignty,  in  right  of 
bis  wife  Anne,  fitter  of  the  laft  duke  Berchtold  the  Fifth.  It  came  by  marriage  into 
the  pofleffion  of  Eberhard  Count  of  Hapfburg-LaufFenburg ;  who  fold  it  t,o  his  coufin 
Rodolph  of  Hapfbarg,  afterwards  Emperor.  During  this  period  a  continual  rivalthip 
fubOfting  between  Bern  and  Friburg,  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  hoftilities:  at 
length  all  differences  were  compofcd ;  and  the  two  cities,  in  1 403,  concluded  a  perpe- 
tual alliance. 

Friburg  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  A  u  fin  a,  and  was  concerned 
in  all  the  quarrels  in  which  that  family  was  engaged  with  the  Swife  republics,  until  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  when,  by  a  very  fingular  revolution,  it  renounced  all 
allegiance  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  put  itfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  From  this  aera  it  occafionally  afiifted  the  cantons  again  ft  the  houfe  of  Auftria ; 
and  in  the  war  between  the  Swifs  and  Charles  the  Bold,  its  troops  had  a  (hare  in  the 
victories  of  Granfon  and  Morat.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  JVlorat,  it.  became  a  free 
and  independent  republic;  and,  in  .1481,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy* 

.The  filiation  of  the  town,  though  not  one  of  the  mod  beautiful,  is  certainly  dheof 
the  mod  pidurefque  and  wild  in  Switzerland.  It  (lands  partly  in  a  fmalt  plain,  partly 
on  bold  acclivities,  on  a  ridge  of  rugged  rocks,  half  encircled  by  the  river  Sane ;  and 
is  fo  entirely  concealed  by  the  circumjacent  hills,  that  the  traveller  fcarcely  catches  the 
fmalieft  glimpfe,  until  he  burfts  upon  a  view  of  tfre  whole  town  from  the  overhanging 
eminence. 

The  fortifications,  which  confift  of  high  (lone  wails  and  towers,  enclofe  a  circumfe- 
rence of  about  four  miles ;  within  which  fpace  the  eye  comprehends  a  fingular  mix- 
tare,  of  houfes,  rocks,  thickets,  and  meadows,  varying  inftantly  from  wild  to  agreeable, 
from  the  buttle  of  a  town  to  the  folitude  of  the  deeped  retirement.  The  Sane  flows 
in  fuch  a  ferpentine  courfe,  as  to  form,  within  the  fpace  of  two  miles,  five  angles  be* 
tween  which  the  different  parts  of  the  current  are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other. 

On  all  fides  the  defcent  to  the  town  is  extremely  deep,  and  in  one  place  the  ftreets 
even  pafs  above  the  .roofs  of  the  houfes.  Many  of  the  edifices  are  raifed  in  regular 
gradation  like  the  feats  of  an  amphitheatre ;  many  overhang  the  edge  of  fo  deep  a  pre- 
cipice, that  on  looking  down,  a  weak  head  would  be  apt  to  turn  giddy  :  and  an  unfor- 
tunate lover,  repulfed  in  his  fuit,  might  inftantly  terminate  his  p^ins,  by  taking  a  leap 
from  the  parlour  window,  without  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Leucate,  or  to  the  rocks 
of  Meillerie. 

-  But  the  jrooft  ex'raordinary  point  of  view  is  from  the  Pont-neuf.  To  the  north-weft^ 
part  of  the  town  ftands  boldly  on  the  fides  and  the  piked  back  of  an  abrupt  ridge ;  and 
from  eaft  to  weft  a  femicircle  of  high  perpendicular  rocks  is  feen,  whofe  bafe  is  wafhed 
and  undermined  by  the. winding  Sane,  and  whofe  tops  and  fides  are  thinly  fcattered 
with  flirubs  and  underwood.  On  the  higheft  point  of  the  rocks,  and  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipice,  appears,  half  hanging  in  the  air,  the  gate  of  the  town  called  Bour- 


*  The  houfe  of  Zaeringen  wm  descended  from  the  ancient  counts  of  A  If  ace,  by  Berchtold  count  of 
Brifgau.  His  grandfon,  Berchtold  the  Second,  built  the  caille  oi  Zaeringcn,  fit ua ted  near  a  village  of  the 
fame  name,  not  far  from  the  prcfent  town  of  Friburgh,  capital  of  the  Brifgau.  Upon  the  demi.e  of 
Berchtold  the  Fifth,  the  foil  duke  without  male  iflue,  bis  territories  were  divided  between  his  collateral 
heirs,  the  dukes  of  Tcck,and  his  two  fillers  Agnes  and  Anne.  Agnes  married  Egeno,  Count  of  UVach, 
by  which  marriage  he  obtained  pofieffion  of  Friburg  in  the  Brifgaiv;.  his  pofterky  were  called  counts  of 
Friburg/  Anne  married  Ulric,  Count  of  Kyburg ;  their  daughter  Hcdwige  was- wife  of  Albert  Count  of 
Hapfburg,  and  mother  of  the  Emperor  Rodolph  the  Ftrft. 
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guillon :  a  ft  ranger  {landing  on  the  bridge  would  compare  it  to  Laputa,  or  the  flying 
lfland  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  would  not  concave  it  to  be  accefliWe  but  by  means  « 
a  cord  and  pulleys.  In  the  midft  of  the  river  I  obferved  a  large  fragment  of  ftone, 
which  a  few  years  ago  fell  from  the  rocky  heights,  tfas  carried  under  one  of  the  arches, 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  fragments  (lopping  the  current,  raifed  it  more  than  ten 
feet  above  the  ufual  level,  threatening  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  with  a  fudden  in- 
undation. 

A  traveller  fond  of  wild  and  romantic  fcenery  will  not  fail  to  vifit  the  Moulin  de  la 
Motte,  in  the  valley  of  Goteron :  it  is  a  miller's  dwelling,  hollowed  in  the  midft  of 
an  impending  rock,  near  it  iflues  a  fmall  torrent,  which,  turning  the  mill,  falls  within  a 
few  paces  into  the  Sane.  This  lingular  dwelling  Teems  fo  far  removed  from  "  fbe  bufy 
bum  of  men"  as  to  be  rather  fituated  in  a  remote  folkude,  than  within  the  walls  of  a 
fortified  town.  Near  it  is  an  afcent  of  four  hundred  fteps  to  the  Place  des  Fontaines, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 

The  valley  of  Goteron,  on  the  north- weft  of  the  town  near  the  bridge  leading  to 
Bern,  takes  its  name  from  the  Goteron,  a  fmall  rivulet ;  it  is  extremely  narrow,  above 
two  miles  in  length,  and  is  bounded  on  each  fide  by  overhanging  rocks  of  fand-ftone. 
Vernet,  the  celebrated  landfcape  painter,  ftudied  thefe  rocks  with  great  attention,  and 
frequently  declared  that,  excepting  thofe  of  Tivolr,  he  never  faw  any  whofe  varying 
tints  had  a  more  pleating  and  harmonious  effect.  The  valley  contains  feveral  mills,  an 
iron  foundery,  where  the  ore  brought  from  Franche  Comt€  is  forged,  and  a  manufac- 
ture of  printed  linen  and  cotton,  lately  eftablifhed  by  fome  merchants  of  Neuchatel, 
under  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  government. 

The  houfes  of  Friburg,  conftru&ed  with  a  grey  fand-ftone,  drawn  from  a  neigh- 
bouring  quarry,  are  neat  and  well  built;  but  the  whole  town  has  a  dull  and  inanimate 
appearance.  '  v 

Among  the  few  objefls  worthy  of  particular  notice  are,  the  cathedral,  an  elegant  Go* 
thic  edifice,  ere&ed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  remarkable  for  the 
height  and  folidity  of  the  tower ;  the  town-houfe  an  ancient  building,  which  formerly  com- 
pofed  part  of  the  palace  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Zseringen,  and  alfo  a  lime  tree,  in 
the  middle  of  the  principal  fquare.  Tradition  reports,  that  this  tree  was  planted  by 
one  of  the  foldiers,  on  the  22nd  of  June  1 477,  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Morat : 
an  emblem  of  Swifs  liberty,  which  took  deep  root  on  the  memorable  defeat  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  thus  remaining  firm  againft  the  confli&s  of  time,  has  continued  to  fpread 
and  flourifh  to  the  admiration  and  example  of  future  ages. 

The  fociety  of  Friburg  is  extremely  agreeable ;  the  gentry  are  frank  and  hofpitable, 
and  blend  French  politenefs  with  great  fimplicity  of  manners.  Dinner  is  ufually  ferved 
at  twelve ;  and  fupper  feidom  later  than  eight.  I  never  experienced  a  more  cordial  re* 
ception  in  anf  town  of  Switzerland. 

The  Bifhop  of  Laufanne,  called  here  the  Bifhop  of  Friburg,  refides  in  this  city.  He 
&  appointe<Lby  the  Pope,  ufually  at  the  recommendation  of  the  French  Court;  and 
his  revenues  including  a  fmall  penfion  from  France,  and  from  the  abbey  of  Hauteiive, 
of  which  he  was  abbot,  amount  to  about  £4.00 per  ami.  His  diocele  extends  over  the 
whole  canton,  and  part  of  that  of  Soleure;  in  all  his  z&s  and  deeds  hefigns  himfelf 
Bifhop  and  Count  of  Laufanne,  and  Prince  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  prefent  bifhop,  Bemhard  of  Lenzburg,  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  an  honour  to 
his  profeffion :  he  is  employed  in  preparing  for  the  public  a  biography  of  the  illuftrious 
and  learned  men  born  in  the  canton  of  Friburg,  who  have  difttngutfhed  themfelves, 
either  in  the  civil,  military,  or  literary  line. 

50a  This 
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This  canton  is  entirely  catholic*    Its  population  in  1785  may  be  eftimated  from  the 
following  table : 

The  town  contained  ... 

The  environs  -  •  - 

The  remainder  of  the  canton 
Abfentees  • 


SyOU 

J  5>S°° 

33>o78 

4,000 


Number  of  inhabitants 


57»589 


V 


The  fovereign  power  refides  in  the  Great  Council  of  Two  Hundred ;  comprifing  the 
two  Avoyers,  the  Chancellor,  the  Grand  Sautier,  the  Senate  or  little  Council  of  Twen- 
ty-four, the  Sixty,  from  which  body  are  chofen  the  bannerets  and  principle  magif- 
trates,  and  the  remaining  hundred  and  twelve  members,  who  are  fimply  denominated 
Burghers.  t 

.  The  only  perfons  eligible  to  this  fovereign  council,  and  capable  of  enjoying  any 
(hare  in  the  government,  are  the  Jecret  burghers,  or  a  qertain  number  of  families  di- 
vided into  tour  bannieres,  or  tribes  of  the  town ;  they  are  called  fecret  burghers,  to 
diftinguHh  them  from  the  other  citizens,  partly  inhabiting  the  town,  and  partly  the 
twenty- four  parifhes  in  the  environs,  who  enjoy  the  right  of  appointing  the  avoyers, 
from  certain  candidates  propofed  by  the  Sixty,  and  of  annually  confirming  them. 
Hence  many  authors  have  called  this  government  arifto-democratical,  but  erroneoufly ; 
for,  as  the  power  of  the  people  is  confined  to  the  aft  of  chufing  and  confirming  the 
two  avoyers,  and  as  the  fupreme  authority  abfolutely  refides  in  the  Council  of  Two  Hun* 
dred,  neceflarily  fupplied  by  a  Hmited  number  of  patrician  families,  the  government 
"  is,  in  the  drifted  fenfe,  an  ariftocracy. 

Inftead  of  troubling  you  with  an  uninterefting  detail  of  thofe  points  in  which  the  go- 
vernment of  Friburg  refembles  that  of  the  other  ariftocratical  cantons,  I  fhall  confine 
myfelf  to  thofe  peculiar  circumftances  by  which  it  is  difcriminated  from  then*.  This 
difference  may  be  principally  faid  to  confift  in  three  articles. 

1 .  The  blind  ballot,  or  mode  by  which  feveral  important  offices  are  fupplied,  and 
particularly  by  which  the  members  of  the  fenate  and  the  fixtv  are  chofen,  this  mode  of 
eleftion  was  inftituted  in  order  to  prevent  venality,  and  is  too  lingular  not  to  be  diftin&ly 
explained*  '  The  names  of  the  candidates  are  placed  privately  in  a  box,  containing  as 
many  partitions  as  there  are  perfons  who  folicit  the  charge.  Into  each  of  thefe  parti- 
tions, the  ele&ors  throw  in  their  fuffrages  as  chance  direfts,, without  knowing  to  whom 
they  may  happen  to  give  their  votes;  and  the  candidate  who  has  the  mod  of  thefe  ca- 
sual ballots  is  ele&ed. 

a.  The  claufe  which  excludes  certain  noble  families,  from  the  office  of  banneret,  and 
from  the'feeret  chamber.'  Thefe  families  are  fixteen  in  number;  fome  were  acknow- 
ledged noble,  even  as  early  as  the  foundation  of  the  republic ;  others  fucceflively  ob- 
tained titles  of  counts  and  barons  from  the  foreign  princes  to  whom  they  were  attached^ 
and  in  whofe  armies  they  ferved. 

3.  'But  the  mod  remarkable  circumftance  which  difcriminates  the  conftitution  of 
Friburg  from  that  of  the  other  ariftocratical  cantons,  is  a  committee  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  the  Secret  Chamber^urhich,  though  not  an/  public  or  refponfible  part  of 
ad  minift  ration,  is  yet  the  concealed  fpring  that  puts  the  wheels  of  government  in  mo- 
tion. As  the  prerogatives  and  operation  of  this  Jecret  chamber  are  in  general  little 
known,  and  (till  Ids  underftood,  a  concife  account  of  its  origin  and  confutation 
will  not  be  uninterefting. 

The 
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The  Secret  Chamber,  forming  a  part  of  the  Council  of  Sixty,  is  compofed  of  the  four 
bannerets,'  and  twenty-four  members ;  the  four  bannerets  are  chofen  by  the  Council  of 
Two  Hundred  from  the  four  tribes,  and  remain  in  office  four  years ;  the  twenty-four  are 
nominated  by  a  majority  of  their  own  body,  and  continue  for  life. 

The  fee  ret  chamber  affembles  ordinarily  four  times  in  the  v^ar,  or  oftener  if  occa» 
lion  requires,  and  is  convoked  by  a  banneret.  The  two  principal  meetings  are  between 
the  Sunday  before  St.  John's  day  and  the  24th  of  June,  ufually  on  the  anniverfary  of 
the  battle  of  Morat,  for  the  purpofe  of  appointing  the  vacant  places  in  the  council  of 
two  hundred ;  and  on  Tuefday  in  Whitfun-week,  when  they  fupply  the  vacancies  in 
their  own  body.  ' 

Its  origin  is  thus  traced  in  the  records  of  the  republic.  From  1347  to  1387,  the 
three  bannerets  nominated  twenty  perfons  from  each  of  the  three  tribes  into  which  it 
was  then  divided,  and  thefe  fixty  affembled  on  the  Sunday  before  St.  John's  day,  to 
eftabiifh  the  fenate,  and  elett  the.  tre^furer ;  from  hence  is  derived  the  origin  of  the 
fixty,  and  of  the  affembly  which  meets  on  the  Sunday  now  called  Secret  Sunday,  h 
confifts  of  the  whole  council  of  two  hundred,  excepting  the  avoyers  and  fenate,  and 
is  prefided  by  the  chancellor,  the  four  bannerets,  and  the  members  of  the  fecret  charts 
ber%  who  take  the  places  of  the  fenators.  This  affembly  reviews,  confirms,  or  cenfures> 
if  neceffary,  the  fenators,  the  bannerets,  and  the1  fixty,  (the  members  of  each  tribe 
retiring,  while  their  conduct  is  examined  by  the  remainder,)  and  fills  up  the  vacant 
places  in  the  fenate,  and  the  fixty,  by  blind  ballot. 

'  In  1387,  the  nomination  of  the  fixty  was  transferred  from  the  bannerets  to  the  af- 
fembly which  met  on  the  Secret  Sunday,  and  that  affembly  was  alfo  empowered  to  ap- 
point the  fenate,  the  treafurer,  the  fixty,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  two  hun- 
dred. By  a  charter  of  the  fame  year,  four  coadjutors,  drawn  from  the  fixty,  wef e  gi- 
ven to  each  banneret,  who  were  chpfen  in  the  fame,  manner  as  the  bannerets,  fepa- 
rately  by'  each  tribe,  and  this  may  probably  be  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  fecret 
chamber.  A  charter  of  the  year  1392  confirms  the  Secret  Sunday  in  the  right  pf  nomi- 
nating the  fixty,  and  confers  on  the  bannerets  that  of  chufing  the  trud-hemmes,  who 
accompanied  them  when  they  convoked  the  people  on  St.  John's  day,  and  probably 
alfo  that  of  appointing  their  coadjutors.  This  nomination  took  place,  as  at  prefent, 
on  the  Tuefday  in  Whitfun-week.  The  town  being  at  that  period  only  divided  into 
three  tribes,  the  coadjutors  were  limited  to  twelve ;  when  a  fourth  tribe  was  added, 
their  number  was  augmented  to  fixteen. 

A  charter  dated  1404 confirms,  in  many  inftances,  thefe  arrangements;  but  does 
not  grant  to  the  Secret  Sunday  the  nomination  of  the  two  hundred  ;  a  right  at  that  time  ' 
enjoyed  by  the  bannerets,  wno  fhared  it  with  their  coadjutors,  the  fecrets :  thus  prow 
bably  arofe  the  power  of  appointing  the  members  of  the  two  hundred*  fince  conftantly 
exercifed  by  the  bannerets  and  fecrets* 

The  fame  charter  orders  the  bannerets  to  aflemble  on  Whit-Tuefday,  in  conjunftion 
wijh  the  fixty  of  the  preceding  year,  for  the  purpofe  of  ele&ing  four  members  of  the 
fixty  from  each  tribe,  who  fhould  accompany  the  bannerets  when  they  convoked  the 
affembly  of  burghers  and  inhabitants  on  St.v  John's  day ;  and  two  additional  members 
for  convening  the  affembly  of  Secret  Sunday.  Here  then  are  fix  perfons  from  each 
tribe  employed  in  thefe  covocations,  or  in  all  twenty-four  perfons,  the  number  of 
members  who  now  form  the  fecret  chamber.  The  fame  charter  alfo  enjoins  the  banne- 
rets 2nd  fecrets  to  colleft  the  votes  in  all  elections  and  deliberations  $  an  office  which 
they  continue  to  exertife  to  this  day. 

>  • 
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As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  bannerets  mAJecrets  afferabled 
at  Chriftmas  and  Eafter,  for  the  purpofe  of  preparing  fuch  motions  as  were  to  be  laid 
before  the  council  of  two  hundred,  which  adopted,  modified,  or  reje&ed  them. 

As  the  bannerets  probably  continued  to  employ  the  fame  coadjutors  in  convoking 
the  aflerablies  on  St.  John's  day,  and  on-  Secret  Sunday*  the  Jecret  chamber  t  compofed  of 
thefe  twenty-four  coadjutors,  at  length  became  a  permanent  body,  and  enjoys  the  fol- 
lowing prerogatives:  i.  It  convokes,  in  conjunction  with  the  bannerets,  the  people  on 
St.  John's  day,  and  the  affembly  which  meets  on  Secret  Sunday.  2.  Prepares  and  draws 
up  all  the  laws  and  ordinances,  enjoys  the  fole  power  of  propofing  in  the  Great  Council, 
and  by  means  of  the  bannerets,  of  putting  a  negative  on  any  motion,  by  Amply  affirm- 
ing it  to  be  contrary  to  the  conftitution. 

3.  Collects  the  votes  in  the  election  or  confirmation  of  the  avoyer,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  people  on  St.  John's  day,  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Great  Council.  4.  Fills 
up  all  the  vacancies  in  that  Council.  5.  Sufpends,  depofe*,  confirms,  and  cenfutes  its 
members*  6.  Confirms,  or  fufpends  and  depofes  its  own  members ;  makes  regulations 
for  the  interior  adminiftration  of  its  own  body ;  appoints  the  manner  of  eleding  its  own 
-members,  and  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the  Great  Council.  7.  Fixes  on  the  time  for 
thofe  elections,  and. the  fum  of  money  which  each  member  is  permitted  to  receive  from 
thofe  elected.  -  8.  It  can  exclude  all  candidates  from  being  chofen  members  of  the  fe- 
rrate, of  the  fixty,  from  the  office  of  bailifs,  and  other  important  charges,  either  by 
xefufal  to  prefent,  or  by  reje&ing  them  as  incapable.  All  thefe  prerogatives,  founded  on 
authentic  documents,  or  immemorial  ufage,  were  confirmed  by  the  council  of  two  hun- 
dred, in  1606,  1623,  and  particularly  in  1716. 

All  affairs  of  government,  and  all  debates  in  the  national  afiemblies,  are  carried  on  in 
the  German  language  (  and  as  the  French  tongue  is  fpoken  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
canton,  and  particularly  by  the  gentry,  many  members  of  the  Great  Council  do  not  un- 
tlerftand  the  debates.  - 

Such  was  the  general  form  of  government  when  I  firft  vifited  Friburgh  in  1776;  fince 
that  period  it  has  undergone,  fome  very  important  alterations,  the  Jubilance  of  which  I 
fhali  communicate  to  you  in  the  following  letter. 


LETTER  LIII.  —  Origin  anck-Suppreflion  of  the  late  Troubles  in  the  Qanton  of  Friburg.— 

Changes  in  the  Form  of  Government. 

THE  exclufive  right  of  fharing  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  enjoyed  by  a  certain 
number  of  families,  in  the  ariftocratical  cantons,  has,  in  conjunction  with  other  concur* 
rent  circuinftances,  occafioned  revolts  in  thofe  of  Zuric,  Bern,  and  Lucern,  which  were 
quelled  by  the  interpofition  of  the  other  Helvetic  powers,  and  prevented  from  again 
■  breaking  out,  by  judicious  regulations.  Friburg  having  exhibited  a  decent  example  of 
the  lame  kind,  I  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  thofe  inteftine  commo- 
tions, which  have  been  followed  by  a  confiderable  alteration  iitthe  form  of  government. 
Accordingly,  I  now  lay  before  .you  the  reiult  of  my  inquiries,  impartially  drawn  from 
repeated  con verfations  with  perfons  of  both  parties,  from  an  attentive  perufal  of  feveral 
publications  written  during  the  courfe  of  the  troubles,  and  from  fome  curious  manu* 
fcripts,  which  I  fortunately  obtained. 

In  the  latter  end  of  April  1781,  an  infurre&ion  fuddenly  broke  out  in  the  baUliageof 
Gruyeres,  a  diftri£t  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  canton,  whofe  inhabitants  are  extremely 
Jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  zealoufly  attached  to  all  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors. 

Irritated 
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Irritated  by  a  few  impolitic  aGs  of  government,  by  the  petty  vexations  of  the  bailifs,  by 
the  fecularization  of  Val  Sainte,  a  convent  of  Chartreux,  by  the  abolition  of  feveral  Gifts 
and  feftivals,  and  excited  by  the  artifices  of  Chenaux  and  Caftellaz,  two  defigning  lea* 
ders,  they  rofe  in  open  rebellion. 

Peter  Nicholas  Chenaux,  the  chief  of  the  feditioii,  was  a  native  of  la  Tour  de  Treme, 
in  the  bailliage  of  Grnyeres :  he  was  greatly  embarraffed  in  his  circumftances,  and 
being  arretted  and  imprifoned  in  177  1,  for  his  difobedient  and  turbulent  conduct,  was 
highly  exafperated  againft  government.  He  was  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
of  a  good  figure  and  expreffive  countenance,  and  being  a  man  of  rude  but  popular  elo- 
quence, and  of  an  overbearing  fpirit,  obtained  a  confiderable  influence  over  the  artlefs 
inhabitants.  His  abettor,  John  Nicholas  Andrew  Caftellaz,  was  a  burgher  of  Friburgh, 
and  advocate  of  Gruyeres ;  verfed  in  all  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  converfant  in  the 
hiftory  and  ancient  records  of  his  country,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  privileges  or 
ihe  people,  he  was  the  firft  to  expofe  the  flighted  opprcflions  of  the  bailir,  and  to  re- 
mark wherever  government  feemed  to  infringe  their  immunities,  or  iflued  edi&s  con- 
frary  to  long-eftablMhed  ufage.  Having  a  loud  voice,,  and  vehement  elocution,  he  was 
formed  for  popular  aflemblies,  and  principally  directed  Chenaux  in  all  difficult  emer- 
gencies ;  he  drew  up  the  principal  remonftranees  which,  exaggerating  every  defeft  in 
the  confutation,  tended  to  render  government  odious,,  and  to  fpread  difcon tents  among 
the  people. 

Thefe  two  leaders,  in  conjun£Hon  with  other  accomplices,  availed  themfelves  of  the 
public  diflattsfo&ion,  and  engaging  a  confiderable  number  of  adherents,  held,  in  the 
month  of  April  1781,  regular  meetings  at  Bulle.  On  the  24th,  in  particular,  they 
mfinuated  before  a  large  afiembly.  that  government  had  formed  a  defign  of  impofing 
additional  taxes  of  a  grievous  nature,  particularly  on  horned  cattle  and  horfes,  and  even 
of  withholding  the  annual  prefent  of  fait,  which  they  fhared  with  the  burghers  of  Fri- 
burgh. They  reprefented  that  the  fecularization  of  Val  Sainte,  and  the  abolition  of 
certain  feftivals,  implied  a  fettled  determination  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors}  that  the  governing  party  had  many  enemies;  that  the  defpotiftn  of  the  fecret 
chamber  was  held  in  univerfal  abhorrence ;  that  the  nobles  were  difcontented,  on  ac- 
count of  their  exclufion  from  the  principal  charges  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  that 
the  burghers  and  inhabitants  of  the  twenty-four  parifhes  were  jealous  of  the  exorbitant 
rights  poffeffed  by  the  fecret  burghers.  They  added,  the  time  was  "arrived  when  the 
people  might  venture  with  impunity  to  petition  for  redrefs  of  grievances;  a  ftrong  party 
in  the  capital  was  ready,  on  the  firft  moment  of  their  appearance,  to  join  them;  and 
multitudes  would  repair  from  all  quarters  to  the  ftandard  of  liberty. 

Having,  by  thefe  and  fimilar  infiftuations,  increafed  the  number  of  their  adherents,  it 
was  finally  concluded  that,  on  the  3d  of  May,  they  fliould  fecretly  repair  to  the  capital,, 
and,  affemblingin  the  market-place,  force  the  arfenal ;  that  having  provided  themfelves 
with  arms,  they  fliould  fecure  the  garrison,  conftrain  the  Great  Council  to  redrefs  their 
grievances,  and  make  thofe  changes  in  the  conftitution,  which  could  alone  fecure  to  the 
people  a  mild  and  juft  adminiftration.  ' 

Notwithftanding  the  general  ferment  which  prevailed  among  the  people  in  the  bail* 
liage  of  Gruyeres,  and  the  number  of  perfons  concerned  in  this  confpiracy,  government 
received  no  notice  of  the  plot  before  the  29th  or  30th  of  April.  On  the  firft  certain 
intelligence  of  the  intended  infurreftion,  the  council  of  war,  who*  immediately  aflembled 
on  the  occafion,  difpatched  fome  troops  to  arreft  Chenaux  ;  but  having  received  infor- 
mation from  one  of  his  accomplices  in  the  capital,  he  efcaped  to  la  Tour  de  Treme,  and,, 
being  joined  by  the. moil  defperatc  of  his  adherents,  determined  to  take  arms  without 
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delay.  Having,  by  means  of  his  emiffaries, .  excited  the  fpirit  of  rebellion  among  the 
people,  who  were  informed  that  Chenaux  had  narrowly  efcaped  an  arreft  for  his  patrf-* 
otic  attempts,  he  ventured  to  repair  to  Gruyeres,  where  Caftellaz  had  already  collected 
a  conGderable  party.  The  advocate,  having  affembied  a  laree  body  during  the  night, 
expatiated  with  much  force  and  eloquence  on  the  feveral  gnevances,  and  ufed  various 
arguments  in  favour  of  an  immediate  revolt,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  urged  on  the 
24th  of  April.  He  inflamed  the  populace  to  fuch  a  degree  of  frenzy,  that  they  flew  to 
arms  at  five  in  the  morning,  and,  imprifoning  the  bailif,  erefted  the  (tandard  of  rebellion. 
The  alarm  being  given,  Chenaux  advanced  to  Pofieux,  which  was  fixed  for  the  place  of 
general  rendezvous ;  from  whence  he  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  magiftrates  of  Friburg* 
difclaiming  all  defign  of  violence,  and  requiring  only  that  the  petitions  and  remonftrances 
of  the  people  fhould  be  taken  into  confideration. 

On  the  next  morning  he  conduced  about  fixty  of  his  partifans  to  a  height  overlook- 
ing Friburg,  with  an  intention  of  Turprifing  the  city  ;  but  finding  the  gates  (hut,  the 
fortifications  guarded,  and  not  being  joined,  as  he  expe&ed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
twenty-four  parifhes,  he  retired  firft  to  Pofieux,  and  afterwards  to  Avry,  where  he  ex- 
pe&ed  a  reinforcement,  which  Caftellaz  and  /his  emiffaries  Were  collecting  in  various 
parts  of  the  canton. 

During  thefe  proceedings,  the  magiftrates  of  Friburg  were  a&ive  in  preparing  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  town.  The  council  of  War  fat  the  whole  night ;  a  night  of  extreme 
terror  and  anxiety  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  account  of  the  bailiPd  arreft,  of 
Chenaux's  efcape,  and  his  arrival  at  Pofieux,  within  two  leagues  of  the  capital,  with  a 
corps  of  rebels  whofe  number  rumour  exaggerated,  was  no  fooner  divulged,  than  a  ge- 
neral panic  prevailed.  The  garrifon  fcarcely  confifted  of  more  than  fifty  foldiers,  and 
thofe  chiefly  invalids ;  die  fortifications  were  weak  and  extenfive ;  not  more  than  two 
hundred  burghers  could  be  muftered  to  defend  the  ramparts,  and  the  infurgents  were 
fuppofed  to  poflefe  a  flrong  party  even  within  the  walls.  If  in  this  moment  of  diforder, 
aided  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  Chenaux  had  attacked  the  town,  he  might  have  car* 
ried  it  by  aflault.  But  the  firft  emotions  of  terror  had  no  fooner  fubfided,  than  the 
befieged  affumed  a  fpirit  and  vigour  adequate  to  the  alarming  fituation  of  affairs.;  they 
ran  to  arms ;  the  nobles,  burghers,  and  even  ftrangers,  crowded  to  the  ramparts,  and 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence ;  their  confidence  was  raifed  by  the  arrival  of  fome  mi- 
litia from  Morat,  who  entered  the  gates  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  expectation 
of  more  effe&ual  fuccours  from  the  canton  of  Bern. 

On  the  preceding  evening  a  meffenger  was  difpatched  to  Bern,  requefting  immediate 
afliftance.  He  arrived  foon  after  midnight :  the  avoyer  d'Erlach,  in  the  85th  year  of  bis 
age,  inftantly  fummoned  the  Sovereign  Council.  "  Gentlemen/9  exclaimed  .the  vene- 
rable magistrate,  "  on  other  occasions  you  have  a  year  to  deliberate ;  you  ftiuft  now 
inftantly  aft :  Friburg  is  befieged  by  an  army  of  rebels ;  let  thofe  who  approve  fending 
troops  to  her  relief  hold  up  their  hands."  The  members  unanimoufly  aflenting,  twelve 
hundred  troops  were  commanded  to  march  without  a  moment's  delay.  Before  the 
clofe  of  the  evening  Major  Rihimer  entered  Friburg  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  foldiers, 
who  paffed  unmolefted  through  flying  parties  of  the  infurgents ;  at  midnight  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dragoons  arrived,  and  on  the  next  morning  eight  hundred  infantry  completed 
th6  reinforcement;  v  ' 

The  arrival  of  thefe  troops  infpired  the  magiftrates  of  Friburg  withperfeft  confidenc 
and  fecurity,  and  faved  the  town  from  the  mod  imminent  danger.  Neverthelefs  th< 
emiffaries  of  Chenaux  and  Caftellaz,  ranging  about  the  country,  founded  the  churcl 
bells  in  the  various  parifhes,  exclaiming  that  their  religion  aad  liberties  were  threatened 
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with  immediate  annihilation.  The  rebel  forces  were  continually  augmenting ;  they 
were  joined  by  many  inhabitants  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  and  the  lead  fuccefs  would 
have  mcreafed  their  number.  Chenaux  had  feveral  emifiaries  within  the  city,  and  be- 
fore mid-day  threatened  Friburg  at  the  head  of  above  two  thoufand  men,  right  hundred 
of  whom  were  provided  with  mulkets,  the  remainder  with  only  clubs,  or  the  firft  wea- 
pons which  chance  prefented.  Having  occupied  the  heights,  he  found  his  followers 
wavering  and  irrefolute,  and  (truck  with  a  general  panic  on  receiving  the  news,  that  a 
large  body  of  troops  from*  Bern  had  reinforced  the  garrifon.  He  ported  his  followers, 
however,  in  an  advantageous  fituation ;  waiting  with  confiderable  anxiety  till  his  forces 
fhould  be  increafed,  and  an  opportunity  prefent  itfelf  of  commencing  hoftilities,  or  ob- 
taining a  general  amnefty  for  himfelf  and  his  adherents. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  Major  Rihimer  led  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dragoons  from  one  of  the  gates ;  while  Lieutenant  Froideville,  at  the  head  of1 
feventy  men  and  twenty  dragoons,  fallied  from  another.  The  major,  driving  the  be- 
fiegers  from  a  height  which  commanded  the  town,  continued  his  march  with  an  intent 
of  attacking  them  in  front,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  cannon-fhot  reconnoitred  eight 
hundred  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  but  without  artillery.  The  insur- 
gents no  fooner  obferved  the  cannon  planted  againft  them,  and  perceived  that  the  com- 
mander was  an  officer  of  Bern,  than  they  difpatched  repeated  meflengers  to  affure  him 
they  were  only  collected  to  petition  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  entreated  him  to1 
fpare  the  effufion  of  blood.  Having  received  an  anfwer,  that  he  would  undertake  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf,  if'  they  would  inftantly  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up 
Chenaux ;  they  agreed  to  the  firft  point,  but  refufed  the  fecond.  The  major  continued 
to  enforce  his  demand,  and  gained  time,  until  Lieutenant  Froideviliee  appeared  unex- 
pectedly in  their  rear.  The  two  commanders  repeating  their  promifes,  that  their  juft 
remonftrances  fhould  not  be  negle&ed,  the  whole  troop  furrendered  themfelves  pri- 
foners.  Four  of  the  principal  ringleaders  being  fecured,  the  remainder,  having  delivered 
in  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  were  permitted  to  retire  without  moleftatiori. 

Chenaux:,  either  finding  it  impoflible  to  excite  his  followers  to  fuftain  the  attack,  or 
being  deficient  in  perfonal  courage,  was  among  the  firft  who  betook  himfelf  to  flight. 
Wandering  from  village  to  village,  he  was  about  midnight  obferved  near  Pofieux  by 
Henry  Roflier,  one  of  his  principal  accomplices.  Roflier,  willing  to  fave  his  own  life 
by  betraying  his  leader,  feized  him  by  the  collar,  reproached  him  for  feducing  the  people 
into  rebellion,  and  for  cowardice  in  forfaking  them,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  Cha- 
vailet  and  Python,  two  other  infurgents,  wrefted  from  him  a  double-barrelled  piftol, ' 
and  conducted  him  towards  Friburg.  Chenaux,  fuddenly  difengaging  himfelf,  drew 
out  a  knife,  wounded  Roflier  in  feveral  places,  and  endeavoured  to  efcape  towards  Po- 
fieux ;  but  Roflier  fnatching  a  mufket  from  one  of  his  followers,  foon  oviertook  hyn, 
and  fummoned  him  to  furrender  under  pain  of  inftant  death.  Chenaux,  deriving  cou- 
rage  from  defpair,  attacked  Roflier  with  inconfiderate  fury,  received  the  aflailant's  bayo- 
net in  his  brealt,  and  expired  on  the  fpot. 

The  death  of  the  leader,  the  voluntary  furrender  of  his  principal  aflbciates,  «nd  the 
flight  of  Caftellaz,  put  an  end  to  this  ill- concerted  enterprife.  Six  hundred  infurgents, 
the  only  remains  of  the  rebels,  were  on  the  next  morning  obferved  hovering  about  the 
capital ;  but  learning  the  fate  of  their  leader,  and  the  furrender  of  his  followers,  and 
being  attacked  by  a  corp£  of  grenadiers,  difperfed  without  refiftance. 

But  although  the  infurredhon  was  thus  fupprefied,  and  alt  parties  concurred  in  chaf- 
tifing  rebellion ;  yet  the  fpirit  of  difcontent  had  fpread  itfelf  with  too  great  violence  and 
rapidity  among  all  ranks  of  men,  not  to  convince  the  rulers  of  the  ftate,  that  the  feeds 
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of  the  revolt  lay  deever  than  appearances  terned  to  fuggeft.     For  it  wa*  obvious  that . 
tbe  petty  veL^L/XL  S^hc  abolition  of  unneceflary  fafls  and  feftivak,  and  the 
feeming  violation  of  a  few  trifling  immunities,  however  exaggerated  by  the  artifices  of 
the  tnoft  defioning  leaders,  were  not  fufficient  to  excite  the  people  of  Gruyeres  to  the 
defperate  extremity  of  taking  arms  againft  their  lawful  fovereigns,  if  government  had 
not  been  extremely  unpopular;  if  feveral  grievances  of  an  oppreffive  nature  had  not 
required  to  be  redrefled  ;  feveral  odious  reftri&ions  to  be  removed,  and  feveral  defe£U 
in  the  conftitution  to  be  remedied.     Influenced  by  thefe  confiderations,  government,  in 
a  manifefto,  ifiued  on  the  nth  of  May,  after  granting  an  amnefty,  except  to  i  few  ring* 
leaders,  found  it  neceflary  to  invite  the  fubje&s  of  all  denominations  toprefent  remon- 
strances, to  make  reprefentations,  and  to  petition  againft  grievances.     About  the  fame 
time  the  three  cantons  of  Bern,  Lucern,  and  Soleure,  difpatched  deputies  to  Friburg, 
offering  their  mediation  towards  composing  the  diflentions  of  the  republic. 

In  confequence  of  this  manifefto,  many  petitions  and  remonftrances  were  prefented  to 
the  Great  Council,  either  claiming  the  renewal  of  obfolete  rights,  the  removal  of  certain 
reftri&ions,  or  the  abolition  of  various  taxes ;  demanding  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  an 
amendment  of  the  conftitutfon;  or  complaining  of  an  infringement  of  popular  franchifes* 
As  it  would  be  needlefs  to  mention  all  th%  complaints  and  plans  which  were  dictated  by 
the  fpirit  of  party  and  the  frenzy  of  innovation,  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to  three  principal 
points  of  difpute,  which  occafioned  the  moft  violent  altercations  j  and  which  would 
never  have  been  compromifed/  had  not  the  three  mediating  cantons  effe&ualty  inter- 
fered :  i.  The  disqualification  of  the  nobility  from  the  office  of  bannerets  zndfecrets  ; 
2.  The  exorbitant  prerogatives  and  influence  of  the  fecret  chamber  j  and  3.  The  exclu- 
five  privileges  of  the  fecret  burghers. 

1.  With  refpeft  to  the  firft  point  in  agitation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  excluflon 
of  the  noble  families  from  the  charge  of  bannerets  and  of  fecreU  appeared  fufficiently. 
reafonable,  as  long  as  the  government  was  democratical,  and  the  bannerets  were,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  ancient  charters,  chofen  from  the  people,  and  of  courfe  when  neither 
they,  nor  their  coadjutors,  the  fecrets,  could  be  taken  from  the  nobility.  But  when  the 
government  was  changed  from  a  democracy  to  an  ariftocracy,  and  the  municipal  admU 
niftration  no  longer  fubfifted,  particularly  when  the  troubles  excited  by  the  bannerets, 
in  1553*  obliged  the  council  of  two  hundred  to  transfer  from  the  people  to  themfelves 
the  right  of  appointing  thofe  magiftrates ;  the  difqualification  of  the  nobility,  which  was 
founded  on  democratical  jealouly,  ought  to  have  no  longer  fubfifted.  Their  remon- 
ftrances were  therefore  juit,  and  would  have  been  ftill  more  reafonable,  if  the  troubles 
of  the  republic  had  not  rendered  them  dangerous. 

a.  As  to  the  fecond  point  in  que  ft  ion  :  the  extenfive  power  and  extraordinary  influ- 
ence of  the  fecret  chamber  could  not  fail  to  create  jealoufies  and  difcontents  among  all 
ranks  of  men.  For,  on  confidering  the  detail  of  their  prerogatives,  as  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  letter,  it  mult  appear,  that  although  the  members  of  that  committee  enjoyed 
no  pofitive  authority  in  enafting  or  annulling  laws  ;  yet  by  being  the  depofitaries  of  the 
conititution,  and  the  ultimate  framers  of  all  decrees ;  by  having  the  fole  right  of  pro* 
pofing,  and  a  negative  on  all  the  refolutions  of  the  Great  Council,  no  motion  could  pafs 
without  their  concurrence.  It  is  alfo  no  lefs  obvious,  that  the  power  of  making  regula- 
tions for  the  interior  ad miniftration  of  their  own  affairs,  myfterioufly  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sovereign  Council,  might  give  rife  to  dangerous  abufes  ;  that  the 
members  of  the  chamber  eventually  enjoyed,  by  the  power  of  excluding  from  all 
charges,  that  of  nomination  j  that  by  appointing  to  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body  11; 
was  to  be  feared,  what  in  effett  happened,  that  aij  admiffion  into  thefecret  chamber  would 
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be  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  families ;  that,  as  they  filled  up  all  the  ele&ions  in  the 
council  of  two  hundred,  thefe  ele&ions  would  depend  entirely  upon  a  few  perfons  who- 
poffefled  the  greateft  credit,  and  that  thus  the,  government  would  gradually  tend  to  a 
narrower  oligarchy, 

3.  The  third  point  in  debate,  namely,  the  exclufive  privileges  of  the  fccret  burghers, 
opened  a  larger  and  more  dangerous  field  of  contention.  The  demand  of  the  other 
burghers  that,  according  to  the  antient  form  of  government,  the  right* of  admiflion  into 
the  Great  Council,  inftead  of  being  exclufively  confined  to  the  fecret  burghers,  fhould 
be  extended  to  them,  feemed  to  militate  againft  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  republic, 
and  to  involve  a  total  change  in  the  very  effence  of  the  conftitution. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  year  was  employed  in  agitating  thefe  points  of  difpute ; 
which  gave  rife  to  many  political  and  hiftorical  difcuffions,  and  occafioned  feveral  curious 
refearches  into  the  origin  of  the  fecret  chamber,  and  the  rife  of  the  diftindtion  between 
the  fecret  and  other  burghers.  For  the  purpofe  of  ascertaining  thefe  queftions,  the  po- 
pular party  demanded  accefs  to  the  archives ;  but  met  with  delays  and  refufals  on  the 
part  of  government,  which  confidered  fuch  an  enquiry  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  cal- 
culated to  introduce  fa&ious  innovations  in  the  ftate. 

Exafperated  by  repeated  refufals,  the  populace  began  to  fhew  figns  of  difgontent,  and 
to  affemble  in  crowds  at  the  place  where  Chenaux  was  put  to  death :  they  marched  in 
folemn  procefliori,  bearing  crofles  and  colours,  and  chaunting  hymns  and  requiems  in 
honour  of  this  martyr  (as  they  called  him)  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  country. 
Thefe  tumultuous  meetings  would  probably  have  ended  in  another  infurre&ion,  if  the 
Bifhop  of  Laufanne  had  not  forbidden  them,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  year,  deputies  from  Bern,  Lucern,  and  Soleure,  arrived  at  Friburg, 
for  the  purpofe  of  compofing  the  differences  fubfifting  in  the  capital}  and  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  burghers,  who  were  no  lefs  violent  in  favour  of  the  nobles  than  in  extend* 
ing  their  own  immunities,  prevailed  upon  adminiftration  to  repeal  the  difabling  claufe. 
With  refpeft,  however,  to  the  other  fubjedts  of  controverfy,  they  conceived  it  dangerous 
to  entruft  the  leaders  of  a  heated  populace  with  the  ^records  of  government,  which  might 
be  attended  with  projects  of  endlefs  innovation,'  and  propofed  that  the  Great  Council 
fhould  order  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  declaration  fetting  forth  the  privileges  and  fran- 
chifes  of  the  burghers,  and  that  for  the  future  this,  declaration  fhould  be  confidered  as  a 
fundamental  code. 

But  although  thefe  eflential  points  were  obtained  ;  yet  fo  many  fubje&s  of  altercation 
ftill  remained,  that  for  fome  time  all  further  plans  for  compofing  the  differences  were 
fruit  lefs.  The  deputies  repaired  to  Morat,  where  they  were  employed,  from  the  25th 
of  April  1782  to  the  25  th  of  July,  in  hearing  appeals,  revifing  and  confidering  the  argu* 
ments  on  both  fides,  and  confulting  on  the  belt  methods  to  conciliate  the  two  parties. 

The  burghers  however,  diffatisfied  with  the  chiefs  of  the  ariftocracy,  formed  a  refo- 
lution  to  refufe  taking  the  annual  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Great  Council}  nor  were 
they  without  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  by  the  three  deputies  in  perfon  to  perform 
the  ufual  homage.  Difpleafed  neverthelefs  with  the  deputies  themfelves,  and  confider* . 
ing  them  as  partial  to  adminiftration,  they  delivered  a  memorial,  in  which,  after  repre- 
senting their  grievances,  they  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  general  diet  of  the  thirteen 
cantons  affembled  at  Frauenfield. 

A  meafure  of  fo  alarming  a  nature,  tending  to  produce  a  material  change  in  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Helvetic  Union,  was  ftrongly  reprobated  by  the  members  of  that  confede- 
racy. For  it  was  urged  (and  with  great  reaf&n)  that  by  introducing  an  innovation  of 
fuch  public  notoriety,  the  difputes  between  the  refpe&ive  governments  and  their  fub* ' 
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je&s  would  be  liable  to*  become  more  numerous  and  dangerous,  and  that  in  the.  end 
each  canton  would  fall  under  the  guardian  (hip  of  the  remainder. _  On  the  other  hand, 
wKat  rendered  the  prefent  crifis  (till  more  alarming  was,  that  the  court  of  Prance,  con* 
fulted  by  feveral  leading  members  in  ad minift ration,  tendered  her  good  offices  towards 
compofing  rhe  diflfenfions.  And  although  the  three  cantons  reprobated,  with  confident 
dignity,  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  power,  and  declared  that  Friburg,  on  accepting 
fuch  a  mediation,  (hould  be  excluded  from  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  ;  yet  it  was  appre- 
hended, that  on  an  increafe  of  the  troubles  the  French  would  find  fome  pretext  to  inter- 
fere in  i he  affairs  of  Friburg,  as  they  were  a&ually  engaged  in  thofe  bf  Geneva. 

Influenced  by  thefe  confiderations,  the  three  mediating  cantons,  anxious  to  bring 
matters  to  a  Jpeedy  conclufion,  prevailed  upon  the  ruling  party  to  confent  to  feveral 
alterations  in  the  conftitution.  At  length,  after  various  delays,  difputes,  and  confe- 
rences, the  deputies  publifhed  on  the  1 9th  of  June  a  manifefto,  declaring,  that  on  an 
impartial  and  diligent  review  of  the  various  memorials  and  manifeftos  on  both  fides,  the 
affertions  of  the  burghers  were  groundlefs,  and  their  demands  unconditional ;  that 
the  prefent  form  of  government  had  fubfifted  above  two  hundred  years,  and  that  the 
fupreme  authority  rended  in  the  members  of  the  Great  Council.  To  this  declaration 
they  added,  that  the  three  cantons  would  defend  and  proteft  the  exifting  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  would  never  permit  an  appeal  relating  to  the  amendment  or  alteration  of  the 
conftitution,  to  any.Qther  power  than  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  republic  ;  that  tri- 
bunal being  alone  cpmpetent  to  fuch  queftions.  At  the  fame  time  they  recommended 
to  government  a  repeal  of  the  difabling  claufe,  which  excluded  the  nobility  from  the 
office  of  banneret  or  fscret ;  to  admit  fome  new  families  into  the  fecret  burgherfliip  ;  to 
hear  and  redrefs  any  remaining  grievances,  and  to  correct  any  defeats  in  the  confti- 
tution. 

This  declaration  being  accepted  by  government,  was  read  on  the  28th  of  July  to  the 
burghers  aflembled  in  their  refpe&ive  tribes ;  but  feveral  among  them  protefting  for- 
mally againft  it,  the  three  principal  ringleaders  of  this  oppofition  were  baniflied,  their 
protefts  disregarded,  and  tranquillity  restored. 

Soon  after  this  final  pacification,  the  Great  Council  paffed  feveral  a&s  for  the  redrefs 
of  grievances,  removed  fome  burdens  and  ufages  which  bad  been  the  objeft  of  general 
complaint,  and  amended  the  conftitution  in  the  following  points :  i.  A  perfect  equality 
is  eftabliflied  between  the  fecret  burghers ;  the  antient  nobles  are  no  longer  difqualified 
from  holding  the  office  of  bannerets  or  fecrets^  but  do  not  enjoy  any  precedence  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  titles,  which  in  all  atts  and  deeds  within  the  canton  of  Friburg.  are  omit- 
ted. In  return,  all  the  fecret  burghers  are,  without  diftin&ion  of  perfons,  efteemed 
equally  noble.  2.  Sixteen  new  families  have  been  admitted  into  xht  fecret  burgherftiip,.. 
which  addition  nearly  completes  the  number  of  a  hundred  families;  and  it  is  further 
enafted,  that  on  the  extin&ion  of  any  three  families,  an  equal  number  (hall  be  elected 
without  delay.  3.  The  vacancies.in  the  fixty,  inftead  of  being  indifcriminately  fupplied 
from  the  members  of  the  two  hundred  at  large,  are  now  filled  up  according  to  feniority.. 

4«  But  the  great  and  principal  alteration  in  the  form  of  government  refpe&s  the  new 
Conftitution  of  the  fecret  chamber,  which  is  changed  in  the  following  important  points : 

*  1.  The  members  of  that  committee,  inftead  of  being  nomitated  by  a  majority  of  voices- 
in  their  own  body,  are  now  taken  from  the  fixty,  and  chofen  by  blind  ballot.     The  can-  . 
didates.aue  no  longer  under  the  neceffity  of  being  prefented  by  a  member  of  the  fecret 
chamber ;  but  on  addreffing  themfelves  to  their  banneret,  the  latter  is  obliged  to  deliver 
in  their  names  to  the  fecret  chamber.    As  each  vacancy  is  fupplied  from  the  particular* 

tribe  in,  which  it  happens,,  this  alteration  muft  reduce  the  candidates  to  three  or  four:  . 
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in  order  alfo  to  prevent  cabal  or  corruption,  if  there  (hall  be  only  one  candidate,  he  is 
not  neceflfarily  ele&ed  ;  but  it  mu(t  be  decided  by  lor,  whether  he  (hall  be  chofen  or 
rcjc&ed,  and' if  fhe*e'ftouid  be  a  majority  of  ballots  for  the  negative,  he  riiuft  wait  till 
the  fubfequent  year  before  he  can  have  another  chance  of  being  appointed.    Each  mem- 
ber on  his  election  (hall  pay  nomorfe  than  il.  ios.  to  each  banneret  m& fecret ;  and  the 
money  (halt  be  delivered  to  the  fecretary,  and  by  him  be  equally  diftribu ted.    2.  Neither' 
father  and  Ton,  nor  two  brothers,  nor  more  than  two  perfons  bearing  the  fame  name, 
(hall  be  admitted  at  the  fame  time?  iiifo  the  fecret1 chamber.     3.  The  members  ftill  retain 
the  right  of  filling  up  all  the  vacancies  in  the  Council  of  two  hundred,  with  the  lifual 
provisions*  that  the  candidates  (hall  be  twenty  years  of  age,  and  that  the  promotion  (hall 
rake  place  every  two  yearsi     It  is  further  decreed  j  that  on  oath,  under  p?rin.of  deprive 
tion,  no  more  than  1200  crowns  **  (hall  be  received  for  the  nomination ;  and  that  the 
faid  Cum,  inflead  of  being  foldy  appropriated  to  the  perfon  who  is  to  appoint,  ft  all  no  W 
be  delivered  to  the  fecretary,  to  be  by  him  equally  diftribu  ted  among  the  four  baiinerets, 
when  either  of  them  ftiaU  ele£t,  ot  among  the  members  of  the  ferret  chamber,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  in  which  there  is  a  vacancy,  when  rhe  turii  devolves  upon  either  of  them  f-  It  iV 
moreover  added,  that  if  the  perfon  prefented  by  the  banneret,  or  a  fecret^  (hall  be  rejefted 
by  two  thirds  of  the  chamber,  another  rtiay  be  prefeuted  ;  but  if  the  fecond  is  rejefted, 
the.  right  of  prefentation  ffiattbe  transferred  to  the  bannefet,  or  fecret,  next  in  rank  of 
the  fame  tribe.     It  is  alfo  ftipulated  on  oath,  that  all  promifes  of  exchanging  prefenta- 
ttons,  or  fimilar  engagements,  (hall  not  be  v&lid  for  the  future ;  thofe  only  excepted 
which  are  now  abfolutely  fubfifting,  and  which  concern  either  a  fon  of  the  contracting 
ptarty,  or  a  perfon  whofe  name  is  (pecified.     4.  The  power  of  excluding  perfons  from 
the  principal  charges  of  government  is  ftill  referved  to  them  ;  but  they  are  exhorted  to 
ufe  it  with  great  precaution  and  care.     5.  The  interpofition  of  a  negative,  exercifed  by 
a  (ingle  banneret,  is  no  longer  fufficient  to  rejeft.a  motion  in  the  Great.  Council.-   The- 
opposition,  in  order  to  render  it  valid,  muft  now  befounded  on  a  precife  law,  and  una- 
irimoufly  approved  by  the  four  bannerets  ;  but  if  one  {hall  diffent,  it  is  then  referred  to 
the  Coujicil  of  two  hundred,  which  (hall  decide,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  whether  the* 
negative  (hall  be  confirmed  or  rejected.  6.  The  power*  or  propofing,  formerly  vefted  only 
in  the  fecret  chamber  9\6  now  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  fixty;  and  the 
mode  of  deliberating  on  fuch  propofitions  and  motions  is  attended  with  forms  more  or  lefs 
complicated,  as  the  objeft  is  more  or  lefs  important.     In  all  inftances  the  laws  are  pre- 
pared and  finally  drawn  up  by  the  fecret  chamber.     7.  The  fecrets  (hall  take  an  oath 
before  the  bannerets  as  delegates  of  the  Great  Council,  to  obey  all  the  ordinances  of  * 
that  affembly,  and  to  obferve  the  prefent  articles,  without  retrenching  or  adding  to  them.. 
And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  no  alterations  (hall  be  made  in  the  prefent  conftitutiori  of 
the  fecret  chamber  ^  unlefs  Approved  by  three  fourths  of  their  own  body,,  and  by  two 
thirds  of  the  Great  Council  J; 


*  Of  25  bach  each,  the  whole  fum  171 1,  ijb.  tod.  v 

•j-  Each  banneret  to  nominate. the  firfl  vacancy  in  his  own  tube,  and ' then  ezch  fecret  by  rotation,  accord, 
nig  to  feniority,  in  his  particular  tribe.  ' 

J  On  confldering  the  prefent  difturbances,  the  number  of  the  difaffeded,  and  the  exclu five  privileges  of 
Hie  fecret  burghers,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  French  would  have  found  more  adherents  in  this 
eanton  than  in  any  other  part  of  Switzerland  ;  but  the  reverie  was  the  truth.  No  innovation  was  made  in 
tKe  conftitution  before  the  flu  render  of  the  town  ';  and  the  magiifrates  (hewed  lefs  inclination  than  the  people 
ttrrtfift  the  French.  On  the  fame  night  in  which  Sole u re  was  invefttd,  a  column  of  the  French  army,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Pigeon,  marched  towards  Fiibing,  furor!  fed  the  outpofls,  and  fummoncd  the 
magi  (I  rates,  who  were  roufed  from  deep  by  this  unexpected  attack,  to  an  immediate  furronder,  while  the 
French  adherents  in  the  towp  feized  the  arfcnaL    The  magiftratcs  inclined  to  capitulate,  were  deterred  by 
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LETTER  LIV. — Cheefe  of  Gruyeres*— Hermitage  near  Friburg*. 

THE  canton  of  Friburg  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  arable  land,  but  abounds  lit 
paftures ;  accordingly,  its  principal  articles  of  exportation  confift  in  horned  cattle, 
cheefe,  butter,  and  hides. 

The  cheefe,  well  known  under  the  name  of  Gruyere?,  which  is  exported  in  large 
quantities,  is  made  on  a  chain  of  mountains  about  ten  leagues  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth,  extending  from  the  bailliage  of  Schwartzenburgh  to  the  diftricts  of  Vevay  and 
Aigle  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  All  the  cheefe,  though  made  in  the  fame  manner,  is 
&ot  of  the  fame  quality ;  a  difference  probably  ariiing  from  the  diverfity  of  the  foil ; 
the  lame  plants  not  growing  at  all  heights,  and  the  lower  paftures,  called  gifts,  being 
not  in  fuch  eftimation  for  their  goodnefs  as  thofe  in  the  molt  elevated  Situations. 

The  whole  diftrid  is  divided  into  greater  or  leffer  farms,  which  the  proprietors  let 
out  in  leafes  of  three  or  fix  years,  at  the  annual  rate  of  16s.  *  to  il.  ios.  during  five 
months  for  each  cow,  according  to  the  nature  or  elevation  of  the  ground :  the  lower 
paftures,  though  not  of  the  beft  quality,  are  the  deareft  becaufe  being  fooner  freed 
from  the  fnow,  and  later  covered  with  it,  they  afford  food  to  the  cattle  for  a  longer 
time. 

Each  farmer,  having  rented  a  mountain,  hires  from  the  different  peafants  in  the  can* 
ton  from  forty  to  fixty  cows,  from  the  15th  of  May  to  "the  8th  of  Odbober,  and  pays 
at  the  rate  of  from  ll.  6s.  to  il.  13s.  6d.  per  head;  each  cow  upon  an  average  yields 
daily  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  quarts  of  milk,  and  fupplies  two  hundred  pounds  f  of 
cheefe  during  the  five  months.  On  the  eighteenth  of  October  the  farmer  reftores  the 
cows  to  the  different  proprietors.  The  cattle  are  then  paftured  in  the  meadows  which 
have  been  twice  mowed,  until  the  10  or  nth  of  November,  when  on  account  of , the 
fnow,  they  are  ufually  removed  to  the  (tables,  and  fed  during  winter  dn  hay  and  after- 
grafs. 

As  the  mountains  in  the  canton  of  Friburgh  afford  pafture  for  at  leaft  1 5,000  cows, 
it  may  be  eftimated  that  they  annually  fupply  abput  30,000  hundred  weight  of  cheefe 
fit  for  exportation;  befide  2,000  or  3,000  after  their  return  from  the  mountains,  ex. 
clufive  of  a  thinner  fort,  which  is  made  in  various  parts  of  the  canton.  The  cheefes 
fit  for  exportation  weigh  from  forty  to  fixty  pounds  each,  and  are  fold  from  il.  17s.  to 
4  2I.  per  hundred  weight.  Befide  the  cows  which  are  paftured  during  fummer  in  the 
mountains,  the  canton  contains  about  1 2,000  belonging  to  the  landholders,  which  fup- 
ply their  families  with  milk. 

The  buildings  neceffary  for  making  cheefe  confift  of  a  chalet  or  cottage,  which  con- 
tains  a  room  with  a  furnace  for  boiling  the  milk,  a  cellar  where  the  milk  is  preferved,  and 
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the  influx  of  4000  peafants  who  flocked  into  the  town,  recovered  the  arfenal,  and  with  1500  Barnefe  troops, 
prepared  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity-  A  meffage  being  difpatched  to  General  Pigeon  that  the  magis- 
trates, overpowered  by  the  people,  could  not  offer  a  capitulation,  fome  (hells  were  thrown  into  the  town, 
feveral  houfes  fet  on  fire,  a  breach  made  in  the  walls,  and  the  French  prepared  to  ftorm  the  place.  The 
troops  of  Bern,  perceiving  the  untenable  ftate  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  timidity  of  the  magi  Urates, 
marched  out  with  30  cannon,  and  accompanied  by  the  4000  peafants,  without  being  moleftcd  by  the  enemy. 
The  town  was  inflantly  occupied  by  the  French,  and  a  provisional  government  ele&ed  by  the  <Jiftri&*  of 
Friburg  fuperfedtd  the  former  magiftracy.     Planta,  vol.  ii.  p.  424.  f. 

*  This  letter  was  written  in  1796,  fince  which  period  perhaps  the  prices  are  altered.  ' 

f  Each  pound  contains  feventeen  ounces  and  a  fraction. 
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a  liable  for  futty  or  fcventy  cows ;  n?ar  it  is  a  kind  of  dairy*room,  kept  in  an  equal  de* 
gree  of  temperature,  where  the  cheefes  are  every  day  turned  and  falted.  Thethicknefs 
of  the  yat,  in  which  each  cheefe  is  preffed,  is  about  four  inches.  The  ca^ts  for  expor- 
tation  contain  ten  cheefes,  excepting  thofe  deflined  for  Italy,  which  hold  only  three,  in 
order  to  be  conveyed  by  mules  acrofs  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  The  cheefes  well  packed 
Up  bear  the  tranfport  into  the  moft  diftant  countries;  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  damp 
place,'  and  frequently  wafhed  with  white  wine,  to  preferve.  them  from  infe&s.  When 
the  cows  return  from  the  mountains,  afpecies  of  cream  cheefe  is  made  in  au'umn,  and 
even  in  winter;  it  is  much  efteemed,  and  is  dearer  than  that  of  Gruyeres.  The 
''greater  part  of  the  fait  ufed  on  thefe  ocafions  is  drawn  from  Franche  Comte  ;  a  ftnali 
quantity  from  Lorraine  and  Bavaria,  but  its  quality  is  much  inferior.  The  confumptidn 
of  the  whole  canton,  for  all  purpofes,  is  at  leaft  20,000  hundred  weight,  of  which 
15^000  is  drawn- from  Franche  Comte.  - 

A  great  number  of  mares,  foals,  and  horned  cattle,  are  annually  raifed  in  the  can- 
ton :  the  oxen  of  three  or  four  years  old  are  fold  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Neuchatel,  and  in  Franche  Comte.  Upon  an  average  it  may  be  eftimated  that 
the  canton  of  Friburg  annually  ftipplies  pafture  for  37,000  cows  and  oxen. 

In  our  route  from  Friburg  to  Bern,  we  made  a  fmall  circuit  to  the  village  of  Neuneck, 
t&  an  hermitage,  that  lies  about  a  league  from  Friburg;  and  which  has  been*  highly 
extolled  by  travellers  cm  account  of  its  Angularity.  It  is  formed  in  the  folid  rock,  and 
was  the  wo*k  of  two  men ;  as  fuch,  it  is  an  aftonilhing  performance,  but,  in  any  other 
refpeft,  is  fcarcely  worth  vkiting.  In  the  laft  century  a  hermit  fcooped  out  a  hollow  in 
this  rock,  juft  fufficient  to  lie  at  full  length :  but  his  fucteffor  defiring  a  more  commo- 
dious man  flop,  hewed,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  a  chapel,  feveral  apartments,  and 
ftair-cafes.  The  length  of  the  whole  is  above  four  hundred  feet ;  one  room  is  ninety 
feet  long,  and  twenty  broad;  the  fteepleof  the  chapel,  if  it  maybe  fo  called,  is  eighty 
feet  high,  and  the  chimney  of  the  kitchen  ninety. 

The  hermit  who  perforated  this  habitation,  was  near  thirty  ye?rs  engaged  in  the  work. 
What  a  wafte  of  time  and  induflry !  But  fuch  is  the  folly  of  fequeftered  fuperftition, 
that,  for  want  of  better  occupations,  it  frequently  has  recourfe  to  laborious  trifles.  The 
fituation  of  the  hermitage  is  extremely  beautiful :  the  rock  hangs  over  the  river  Sane, 
which  meandering  between  two  chains  of  hills  covered  with  wood,  fills  all  the  valley 
.beneath.     The  prefent  hermit  is  a  German ;  and  with  him  lives  an  old  foldier. 

Frorp  this  hermitage  to  Neuneck  (where  the  canton  of  Bern  commences)  the  country 
is  rich  and  finely  wooded ;  on  our  right  we  had  a  diftant  view  of  rugged  rocks,  the 
friowy  alps  rifing  above  them  and  clofing  the  profpeft.  The  fun  was  now  declining: 
the  various  tints  of  the  evening,  the  purple  gleam  upon  the  naked  rocks,  and  the 
rays  of  the  fetting-fun  upon  the  glaciers,  which  Teemed  to  glow  almoft  into  tranfparency, 
caft  fuch  a  beautiful  radiance  over  this  magnificent  fcene,  as  even  the  luminous. pencil  of 
Apelles  himfelf,  who  is  faid  to  have  painted  cc  qua  pingi  non  poffiint>fuIgura  &fulge« 
tra  %"  would  in  vain  have  attempted  to  imitate.         I  am,  &c« 


LETTER  LV.—Town  and  Canton  of  Bern. 

Bern,  Sept.  16. 

I  WAS  much  ft  ruck,  on  entering  into  Bern,  with  its  lingular  neatnefs  and  beauty. 
The  principal  ftrects  are  broad  and  long,  not  ftraight,'but  gently  curved;  the  houfes 


#  "  Things  fchkh  cannot  be  painted,  thunder  and  lightning."    Vid.  Plin.  H.  N.  lib.  35.  c.  10. 
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are  modly  uniform,  built  of  a  greyifh  ft  one  upon  arcades.  Through  the  middle  of  the 
(tweets  runs  a  lively  dream  of  the  cleared  water,  ih  a  done  channel,  while  feveral  foun- 
tains are  not  lefs  ornamental  to  the  place  than  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants.  The  river 
Aar  almoft  furrounds  the  town,  winding  its  courfe  over  a  rocky  bed  much  below  the 
level  of  the  dreets,  and  for  a  confiderable  way  forming  by  its  deep  and  craggy  banks  a 
kind  of  natural  rampart.  .  The  cathedral,  a  noble  pile  of-  Gothic  architecture,  ftands 
upon  a  platform  raifed  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  commands  a  mod  extenfive  view* 
The  adjacent  country  is  richly  cultivated,  and  agreeably  diverfified  with  hills,  lawns^ 
wood,  and  water;  the  river  flows  rapidly  below,  and  an  abrupt  chain  of  rugged  and 
fnow-capt  alps  bounds  the  didant  horizon.  Such  an  affembly  of  wild  and  beautiful 
objects  would,  in  any  place,  prefent  a  mod  driking  profpedl ;  but  the  effeft  is  greatly 
heightened  when  feen  from  the  mid  ft  of  a  large  town. 

According  to  the  native  hiftotians,  Bern  was  built  by  Berchtold  the  Fifth,  Duke  of 
Zseringen,  and  was,  from  its  foundation,  an  imperial  city.  Upon  his  death  in  1218, 
the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  confiderable  privileges, 
and  compiled  a  code,  which  forms  the  bafts  of  their  prefent  civil  law.  The  liberty 
which  this  city  enjoyed  attracted  many  perfons  from  the  adjacent  country,  who  found, 
a  fure  afylum  from  the  oppreffion  of  the  nobles.  Although  Bern  from  its  foundation 
was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  its  neighbours,  and  for  fome  time  with  the  Houfe 
of  Audria ;  yet  it  continued  to  aggrandife  itfelf  by  degrees,  and  confidently  enlarged 
its  territory.  In  the  year  1353  Bern  acceded  to  the  Helvetic  confederacy  ;  and  pofieffed 
fuch  power,  even  at  that  early  period,  as  to  obtain  the  fecogd  rank  among  the  Swifs 
cantons.  Since  the  acquifition  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  domains  of  this  canton  form 
nearly  the  third  part  of  Switzerland,  and  about  the  fourth  of  the  a£tual  population ;  it 
contains  about  370,000  fouls,  exclufive  of  11,000  in  the  capital.  At  the  introduction 
of  the  reformation  in  1528,  government  acquired  a  large  increafe  of  revenue  by  fecu* 
larizing  the  ecclefiaftical  poffeffions.  At  the  fame  period  the  whole  canton  followed 
the  example  of  the  capital ;  and  the  reformed  religion  was  permanently  eftablifhed. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  two  great  diviftons,  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  the  German 
diflrict.  The  Pays  de  Vaud  having  been  conquered  from  the  Houfe  of  Savoy,  and  the 
German  didrift  from  the  dates  of  the  empire  ;  judice  is  ad  mi  ni  ft  e  red,  and  taxes  regu* 
lated  in  each  by  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms.  Each  of  thefe  divifions  has  its  treafurerand 
chamber  of  appeal  refident  in  the  capital ;  the  chamber  of  appeal  belonging  to  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  judges  in  theiaft  refort,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  didrid  may  appeal 
to  the  fovereign  council. 

The  fociety  is  extremely  agreeable,-  and  foreigners  are  received  with  great  eafe  and 
politenefs.  The  men  do  not  meet  in  feparate  focietiesi  and  the  women  are  the  life  and 
ornament  of  their  daily  aflemblies,  which  begin  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  and 
continue  till  eight,  when  the  parties  ufually  retire  to  their  refp$£tive  hoqfes.  Dancing 
is  a  frequent  araufement  at  Bern  ;  there  is  a  public  ball  every  fortnight,  and  in  winter 
fcarcely  an  evening  paffes.  without  Qne.  Thefe  diyerfions  commence  at  (b  early  an  hour 
as  five  in  the  afternoon,  on  account  of  a  ftandipg  order  of  government,  which  prohibits 
their  continuance  after  eleven.  Englifh  country  dances  are  ufually  introduced,  but  the 
walfe,  (which  is  a  fpecies  of  alletaande,)  the  favourite  dance  of  the  natives,  is  mod  com- 
mon ;  the  parties  arrange  themfelves  in  didinft  couples,  and  follow  each  other  in  a  cir>- 
cular  dire&ion,  the  gentleman  turxiirfg  his  partner  with  great  velocity.  The  Kfe  and 
fpirit  of  their  dances  ftrike  an  Englifhment  with  adonifhment*  and  can  fcarcely  be  con- 
ceived by  thofe  who  have  never  feen  them.  The  gaiety  of  the  parties  is  dill  more  enlivened 
during  the  iummer  months*  when  the  native*,  refort  to  a.  garden  ne^r  the  town,  and 
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.done*  under  Sin  .Open  pavilion  amid  {cones  of  rural  feftiviry.  -The  foreigner  wjio  pre- 
fers  the  conftant  intereourfe  of  company  to  a  more  tranquil  fociety,  will  choofe  the  refi« 
dente  of  Bern  rather  than  that  of  any  other  town  in  Switzerland. 

There  is  but  little  trade  in  the  capital  j  fome  few  manufactures  indeed  (chiefly  of 
linen  and  filk)  have  -been  eftablifhed,  but  are  carried  on  by  thofe  only  who  have  no 
prafpeft  of  being  admitted  into  the  fovereign  council.  For  thofe  families  who  ehjof 
any  influence-in  public  affairs  would  hold  themfelves  degraded  by  engaging  in  com- 
merce ;  and  as  offices  of  ftate,  except  bailliages,  are  in  general  not*  very  profitable,  nor 
indeed  numerous,  many  enter,  as  their  fole  refource,  into  foreign  armies.  One  general 
advantage,  however,  is  derived  from  this  anti-commercial  fpirit ;  the  members  of  govern- 
ment not  being  interefted  in  laying  reftriftions  on  trade,  cio  nor,  as  at  Zuric  and  Bafle, 
confine  the  exclufive  right  of  eftablifhing  manufactures  to  the  burghers  of  the  capital ; 
but  wifely  extend  that  permiffion  to  all  their  fubjeds  without  diftin&ion.  From  this 
circuinftance,  in  conjunction  with  the  mildnefs  and  wifdom  of  government,  arifes  that 
comfortable  ftate,  and  even  affluence,  which  peculiarly  diftinguifhes  the  peafantry  in 
the  whole  canton  of  Bern :  to  the  natural  refult  of  thefe  wife  regulations  may  be  rea- 
sonably imputed  the  attachment  to  government  particularly  obfervabie  in  the  'German 
<liftri&#.  ^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  peafants,  who  have  acquired  opulence  either  by  manufac- 
tures or  agriculture,  feldom  quit  their  fituation ;  they  continue  in  the  fame  habits  which 
they  contra&ed  in  the  earlier  period  of  life,  and,  however  wealthy,  never  give  their 
daughters  mi  marriage  but  to  perfons  of  their  own  defcription. 

.  The  pnblic  buildings  are  conftru&ed  in  a  noble  (implicity  of  ftyle,  and  announce  the 
riches  and  grandeiir  of  the  republic*  The  arfenal  contains  arms  for  fixty  thoufand 
men,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  cannon,  which  are  caft  in  the  town.  The  granary, 
an  excellent  inftitution,  iimilar  to  that  of  Zuric,  always  contains  a  large  provifiou  of 
corn,  fupplied  in  confequence  of  particular  treaties  by  France  and  Holland* 

*  No  fubjeGto;  cter  difplayed  more  attachment  to  their  government  than  the  peafants  of  this  canton  $ 
and  many  inltances  occur  in  the  hiflory  of  Bern,  when  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  capital,  to  offer  their 
afliftance  in  fupprefiing  all  attempts  to  make  innovations  in  theconftitution.  This  unvaried  attachment  to 
the  former  government  is  a  fufficient  eulogy  of  its  mildnefs.  and  equity,  and  affords  a  decifive  anfwer  to' 
alt  the  reproaches  of  tyrannical  oligarchy,  urged  by  a  few  difaffe&ed  perfons,  and  exaggerated  by  the 
xFrcneh.  • 

The  addrefs  of  the  fifty  delegates  chofen  by  the  people  to  a (II (I  the  fupreme  council  in  amending  the 
conftitution,  bears  the  mod  honourable  teftimony  to  the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  government : 

"  It  was  to  fatrtfy  your  views*  that,  as  foon  as  we  had  taken  our  places  in  the  aflembly  of  the  govern* 
meat,  alterations  were  propofed  to  us  which  appeared  ufeful  to  the  general  good  of  the  countiy,  and  fu  it  able 
to  circamftanccs.  We  have  fuppor  ted  thefe  proportions  with  Hrmnets,  as  you  cntrufted  to  us  the  care  of 
co-operating  as  we  (hill  judge  neceffary  for  the  fafety  of  the  country, 

"  If  it  be  true,  that  our  conftitution  was  not  exempt  from  abufes,  which  human  weaknefs  renders  ai- 
med Jnfeparable  from  government s,  how  many  have  already  difappeared  through  the  wifdom  and  prudence 
of  the  adminiftration*?  Did  we  not  poifefs,  in  the  fulleft  extent,  the  fecurity  of  perfons  and  property,  the 
two  mod  precious  advantages  of  civil  fociety  ?  Can  the  adminiftration  be  accufed  of  a  tingle  deviation  from 
Jufticc/  Can  the  members  of  our  government  be  reproached  with  the  leaft  inclination  thai  could  look  like 
corruption  ?  Could  the  treafures  of  t}ie  ftate  be  acjminiftered  with  a  ft  titter  refponfihility,  with  greater 
economy  ?  And  if  the  fertility  of  a  parched  and  rocky  foil,  if-  the  profpenty  of  a  loyal  nation,  that  has 
preserved  the  ancient  purity  of  its  manners,  be  rood  certain  proofs  of  the  goodnefs  of  its  government*  is  it 
hot  yourfelves  who  render  this  glorious  teftimony  to  the  fupreme  power  ?  Woe  be  to  you,  if  ever  you  can 
forget  it!" 

The  heroic  intrepidity  of  the  peafants,  who  voluntarily  facrificcd  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  conftitution, 
natwkhftanding  the  irrefolution  of  the  government,  plainly  provea-that  thefe  fentiments  were  indelibly  im- 
prefied  on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  progrefs  of  the  fatal  revolution  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  diflblution  of  the  government,  are  related 
in  the  introductory  account  of  the  conqueft  of  Switzerland. 
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The  charitable  inftitutions  are  numerous,  liberal,  and  well  directed.  The  hofphals 
are  in  general  large,  clean,  and  airy ;  and,  in  the  alms  houfe  for  the  reception  of  fifty 
poor  citizens,  is  a  furious  eftablifliment  fimilar  to  one  which  I  noticed  at  Bafle.  Dif- 
treffed  travellers  are  treated  with  a  meal  and  a  lodging,  if  at  night,  and  receive  fixpence 
«n  their  departure  $  if  fick  or  wounded,  they  are  maintained  till  their  recovery. 

The  houfe  of  correction  which,  when  the  benevolent  Mr.  Howard  vlfited  Bern,  was 
in  fo  deplorable  a  (late,  is  now  extremely  well  regulated,  and  reflects  great  honour  on 
M.  Manuel,  member  of  the  Great  Council,  to  whofe  care  and  attention  this  falufary 
change  is  chiefly  owing.  Formerly  all  delinquents,  without  diftin&ion,  were  confined 
together,  but  are  now  feparated,$  two  hpufes  arc  eftablifhed,  one  called  the  Houfe  of 
Correftion  for  greater  crimes,  and  the  other  the  Houfe  of  Labour  for  misdemeanors. 
The  prifoners  are  alfo  difcriminatecl  by  the  appellations  of  brown  and  blue  from  the 
colour  of  their  clothes,  with  which  they  are  fupplied  gratis  during  the  term  of  their 
confinement ;  the  brown  colour  is  appropriated  to  the  houfe  of  corre&ion,  the  blue  to 
the  houfe  of  labour.  The  men  and  women  are  lodged  in  feparate  apartments.  Both 
are  conftantly  employed,  fometimes  in  cleaning  the  ftreets,  and  other  fervile  occupa- 
tions ;  at  other  times  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  inftru&ed  in  various  trades, 
which  may  alii  ft  them  in  gaining  a  maintenance  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which 
they  were  fentenced  to  hard  labour.  By  thefe  means  the  expence  of  the  eftablifhraent 
is  nearly  fupported,  and  an  honed  livelihood  a  fibred,  to  thofe  who  Would  otherwife  prove 
ufelefs  or  pernicious  members  of  fociety. 

There  are  four  tables,  at  which  the  refpe&ive  feats  are  a  mark  of  diftinttion  appropri* 
ated  to  good  behaviour,  and  a  larger  or  lefler  (hare  of  provifion  is  diftributed  to  each  in 
proportion  to  their  induftry.  After  earning  their  food,  the  prifoners  in  the  houfe  of 
labour  receive  ten  per  cent,,  thofe  in  the  houfe  of  correction  eight  per  cent.,  for  their 
extra  work. 

Public  juftice  is  wifely  and  impartially  adminiftered ;  and  the  torture,  which  had  for 
.fome  time  fallen  into  difufe,  is  now  formally  abolifhed  by  a  public  a£t  of  government. 
This  humane  and  jufl  aft  forms  a  diftinguifhed  sera  in  the  hiftory  of  Swifs  iurifpru- 
dence ;  as  the  example  of  fo  powerful  and  wife  a  government  cannot  fail  of  having  a 
general  influence ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  the  prelude  to  the  abolition  of  torture 
throughout  Switzerland. 

The  folemnity  ufed  in  paffing  capital  fentenc?  on  a  criminal  deferves  to  be  mentioned 
and  imitated.  The  trial  being  finifhed,  the  prifoner  is  informed  of  his  condemnation 
by  the  Grand  Sautiery  or  lieutenant  of  the  police,  and  attended  by  two  clergymen,  who 
prepare  him  for  death.  On  the  day  appointed  for  execution,  a  large  fcaffold,  covered 
with  a  black  canopy,  is  conftru&ed  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  ftreet.  The  avoyer* 
with  a  fceptre  in  his  hand,  is  feated  on  an  elevated  kind  of  throne  between  two  fenators,. 
and  attended  by  the  chancellor  and  lieutenant  of  the  police,  holding  an  iron  (lick,  called 
the  rod  of  blood,  all  habited  in  their  official  robes.  The  criminal  beirig  brought  to  the 
foot  of  the  fcaffold  without  chains,  the  chancellor  reads  aloud  the  fentence  of  condem- 
nation, at  the  conclufion  of  which  the  avoyer  bids  the  executioner  approach,  who  in- 
ftantly  binds  the  arms  of  the  culprit,  and  leads  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 

The  public  library1  is  a  fmall  but  well-chofen  colleftion,  containing  ao,ooo  volumes* 
a  cabinet  of  Swifs  coins  and  medals,  and  many  curious  manufcripts,  of  which  M.  Sinner,, 
a  man  of  great  erudition,  has  publifhed  a  judicious  catalogue.  He  has  not  only  fet  forth 
their  titles,  and  afcertained  their  age,  but  has  alfo  given  a  general  and  fuccinft  account 
of  their  refpe&ive  fubjefls,  and  from  many  has  publifhed  extracts  equally  curious  and 
interefting.    Among  thefe  MSS.  are  fome  of  the  thirteenth  "century,  confiding  of  fe- 
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veral  fongs  and  romances  of  the  Troubadours,  written  in  that  and  the  preceding 
ages,  which  merit  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  that  fpecies  of  ancient 
poetry. 

Learning  is  neither  fo  univerfally  encouraged,  nor  fo  fuccefsfully  cultivated  here  as  at 
Zuric  ;  the  academical  ftudies  are  principally  dire&ed  to  thofe  branches  of  knowledge 
more  efTentially  neceffary  for  entering  into  the  church.  The  fociety  for  promotion  of 
agriculture  is  almoft  the  only  eftablifliment  dire&ly  tending  to  promote  the  arts  and 
fciences,  but  meets  with  little  countenance  from  government.    „ 

Odober  1785. 

I -feel  a  very  fenfible  fatisfa&ion  on  adding,  that  this  enlightened  government  no 
longer  merits  the  reproach  of  not  fufficiently  encouraging  literature ;  it  is  now  awa- 
kened from  its  former  lethargy,  and  begins  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  every 
wife  ftate  to  efteem  and  proteft  the  fciences-  The  magiftrates  have  lately  purchafed 
and  appropriated  a  large  manfion  for  the  public  -  library,  increafed  the  collection  of 
books,  and  procured  from  England  an  etftenfive  apparatus  for  experimental  phiiofophy. 

Among  other  undertakings,  a  new  map  of  the  canton  is  now  preparing  under  their 
aufpices,  by  the  profeffor  of  experimental  phiiofophy,  a  great  defederation  in  the  geogra- 
phy of  Switzerland,  as  the  alps  of  the  canton  are  iiicorreftly  delineated  in  all  the  maps 
which  have  fallen  under  my  obfervation.  I  am  alfo  happy  to  add,  that  the  Rev.  M. 
Wyttenbach  has  lately  inftituted  a  literary  fociety  for  the  promotion  of  phyfics  and  na- 
tural Jiiftory  in  general,  and  that  of  Switzerland  in  particular.  In  January  1788,  this 
fociety  confifted  of  ten  members  refident  at  Bern,  of  whom  feveral  poffefs,  and  others 
are  forming  colle#ions%  agreeable  to  the  plan  of  the  inftitution.  The  members  have 
eftablifhed  regular  correfpondence  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  readily  anfwer  the 
inquiries  of  foreign  naturalifts,  relating  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  thisucountry.  An  in. 
ftitution  founded  on  fuch  liberal  and  extenfive  principles,  and  having  one  object  prin- 
cipally in  view,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  molt  effential  fervice  to  fcience. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  LVL— Government  of  Bern. 

WERE  I.  to  attempt  entering  into  a  minute  difquifition  concerning  the  government 
of  Bern,  my  letter  would  not  only  exceed  its  proper  limits,  but  would  hardly  be  con- 
tained within  the  extent  of  an  ordinary  pamphlet.  I  am  perfuaded,  therefore,  you  will 
readily  excufe  ine  from  putting  your  patience  to  fo  tedious  a  trial ;  but  you  will  pro* 
bably  think  me  very  inconfiflent  indeed,  if  after  having  already  descended  into  lefs  in- 
terefting  details,  I  fhould  pafs  over  in  filence  a  government,  the  wifdom  of  whofe  ad- 
mini  ft  ration  is  fo  juftly  admired.  Let  me  endeavour  then  to  (ketch  the  general  outlines, 
of  this  con  ftitution. 

The,  fovereign  power  refides  in  the  Great  Council  of  two  hundred  ;  which,  when 
complete,  confifts  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  members,  chofen  from  the  citizens ; 
from  whom  they  are  confidered  as  deriving  their  power,  and  as  a&ing  by  deputation. 
The  authority  with  which  they  are  inverted  is,  in  fome  refpe&s,  the  molt  uncontrolled  of 
any  among  the  ariftocratical  ftates  of  Switzerland.  -  The  government  of  Lucern  is  in- 
deed called  the  mod  ariftocratical  of  all  the  cantons  ;  and  it  may  be  fo  perhaps  with  re- 
fpetS  to  the  fmall  number  of  families,  to  which  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  is  entrufted  ; 
but  no  war  can  be  declared,  no  peace  concluded,  no  alliance  made,  no  taxes  impofed, 
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without  the  confent  of  the  burghers  In  a  general  affembly.  At  Friburgh  and  Soleure 
the  burghers  are  likewife  convened  upon  particular  occafioos ;  whereas  the  Great 
Council  of  B?rn  (fince  1682,  when  it  was  declared  the  fovereign,)  is  reftrained  by  ntf 
conflitutional  check  of  this  kind  j  as  a  general  affembly  of  the  citizens  is  never  con- 
vened on  any  occafion. 

The  executive  powers  of  government  are  delegated  by  this  fovereign  council  to  the 
fenate,  chofen  by  themfelves  from  their  own  body  mf  the  former  affembles  ordinarily 
three  times  a  week,  and  extraordinarily  upon  particular  occafions ;  the  fenate  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted. 

The  Senate,  comprifing  the  two  avoyers,  or  chiefs  of  the  republics,  is  compofed  of 
twenty-feven  members ;  and  from  this  fele&  body  are  drawn  the  principal  magiftrates. 
On  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate,  twenty*fix  balls,  three  of  which  are  golden,  are  put  into 
a  box,  and  drawn  by  the  feveral  members  j  thofe  who  draw  the  three  golden  balls  no- 
minate three  eleftors  out  of  their  body.  In  the  fame  manner  feven  members  are  chofen 
from  the  Great  Council,  who  alfo  nominate  feven  ele&ors  out  of  their  own  body. 
Thefe  ten  electors  fix  upon  a  certair\oiumber  of  candidates,  not  exceeding  ten  nor  lefs 
than  fi  x ;  and  thofe  among  thefe  candidates  who  have  the  feweft  votes  in  the  Sovereign 
CouncM  retire  till  their  number  is  reduced  to  four ;  then  four  balls,  two  golden  and  two 
jGIver,  are  drawn  by  the  four  remaining  candidates  $  the  two  who  draw  the  former  are 
put  in  nomination,  and  he  who  has  the  greateft  number  of  fuffrages  in  the  Sovereign 
Council  is  chofen.  But,  to  be  eligible*  the  candidate  muft  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Great  Council  ten  years,  and  muft  be  married  or  a  widower  *. 

The  Great  Council  is  generally  filled  up  every  ten  years ;  as  within  that  period  there 
is  ufually  a  deficiency  of  eighty  members  to  complete  the  whole  number  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  A  new  ele&ion  can  only  be  propofed  on  a  vacancy  of  eighty  j  and 
cannot  be  deferred  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  a  hundred.  The  time  of  the,  ele&ion 
being  determined  by  vote,  each  avoyer  nominates  two  of  the  new  members ;  each  fei- 
zenier,  and  each  member  of  the  fenate,  one ;  two  or  three  officers  of  ftate  enjoy  the 
fame  privilege.  A  few  perfons  claim,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  a  right  of  being  elected, 
and  are  generally  admitted.  Thefe  feveral  nominations  and  pretentions  commonly 
amount  in  the  whole  to  about  fifty  ;  the  remaining  vacancies  are  fupplied  by  the  fufc 

frages  of  the  fenate  and  the  feizeniers  f . 

-  • 

•  Mr.  Planta  juftry  obferves,  that,  although  I  have  juftly  dcfcribed  this  mode  of  balloting  with  fufficient 
accuracy,  yet  I  have  not  pointed  out  the  true  obje  lts>  which  he  thus  defcribes : 

"  The  reafon  of  this  repeated  alternation  by  lot  and  ballot  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  thofe  who  will  be* 
flow  fome  thought  upon  the  fubiect.  Its  greateft  excellence  perhaps  confided  in  making  the  chance  of  lots 
apply  chiefly  to  the  cle&ors,  and  not  to  thofe  who  might  pretend  to  the  fucceffion  ;  by  which  means  the 
dangerous  effects  of  cabal  were  in  a  great  meafure  obviate^ ;  and  yet  a  fair  profpccl  of  fu  reels' was  given  to 
the  meritdrious,  while  thofe  wholly  unqualified  could  entertain  little  hope  of  being  preferred.  The  fdtcted 
candidates  drew  lots  only  in  one  ftage  of  the  proceeding,  and  this  when  their  n amber,  being  reduced  to  only 
four,  an  even  chance  was  given  to  thofe  few  to  whom  eminent  qualifications  had  fecured  the  marked  appro* 
bation  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  when  fortune  proved  unfavourable  in  oneinftancc,  repeated  opportuni- 


Hifrory  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy, 
f  This  meafure  of  deferring  the  election  till  the  number  of  vacancies  amounted  to  eighty,  though  not 
dangerous  in  limes  of  tranquillity,  was  extremely  impolitic  in  a  period  of  innovation.  It  gre<ttly  contri- 
buted to  diforganife  the  government,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  revolution,  as  the  ad  million  of  fo 
many  qcw  members,  who  were  moftly  infc&cd  with  French  principles,  proved  the  fource  of  that  fluctuation 
which  diftinguifhed  the  counfeb  of  this  government,  and  precipitated  its  downfall. 

The 
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The  Setxeniers  are  fixteen  members  of  the  Great  Council,  drawn  yearly  from  the 
abbayes  or  tribes  j  two  from  each  of  the  four  great  tribes,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
remaining  eight. j  the  candidates  are  generally*  taken  from  thofe  who  have  exercifed  tlje 
office  of  bailifs ;  and  are  elefted  by  lot.  Every  year  during  three  days  at  Eafter,  all 
other  employments  in  the  ftate  are  fufpended,  except  thofe  of  the  bannerets  and  the 
feizeners,  who  are  inverted  with  an  authority  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Roman  cenfors.  In 
cafe  of  mal-adminiftration,  they  may  remove  any  member  from  the  Great  Council,  or 
Senate ;  but  it  is  a  power  which  they  never  exercife ;  and  *fhould  they  think  proper  to 
exert  it,  the  fentence  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  council.  .  • 

The  principal  magiftrates  are,  two  avoyers,  two  treafurers,  and  fourlxmnerets ;  each 
chofen  by  a  majority  of  voices  in  the  Sovereign  Council,  and  yearly  confirmed  in  their 
refpe&ive  offices.  The  avoyers  hold  their  port  for  life ;  the  treafurers,  fix  years ;  and 
the  bannerets,  four.  At  Eafter  the  avoyer  in  office  delivers  up  l)is  authority,  in  full 
council,  to  his  colleague.  The  reigning  avoyer  fits  on  an  elevated  feat,  under  a  canopy* 
and  the  fear  of  the  republic , Hey  upon  the  table  before  him.  He  never  delivers  his  opi- 
nion except  it  is  demanded j  he  enjoys  no  vote  unlefs  the  numbers  are  equal,  and  in 
that  cafe  he  has  the  cafting  voice.  The  ex-avo^er  is  the  firft  fenator  in  rank,  and  prefi- 
dent  of  the  fecreX  council. 

The  two  treafurers,  one  for  the  German  diftrift,  and  the  other  for  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
form,  in  conjunction  with  the  four  bannerets,  an  economical  chamber,  or  council  of 
finance  f ;  which  paffes  the  accounts  of  the  bailifs,  and  receives  the  revenues  from  thofe 
who  are  accountable  to  government.  The  four  bannerets,  together  with  the.ex-avoyer,  . 
the  fenior  treafurer,  and  two  members  of  the  fenate,  compofe  a  committee  or  fecret 
council,  in  which  all  ftate  affairs,  requiring  fecrecy,  are  difcuffed.      , 

*  I  fay  generally,  bccanfe  it  is  not  abfolutery  fixed,  that  all  the  feizeniers  muft  have  been  bailifs ;  for  if 
it  happens,  that  in  one  tribe  there  are  two  perfons  one  of  whom  has  been  a  bailif,  and  the  other  is  a  menu 
bcrof  the  Great  Council/ they  draw  lots  for  the  charge.  And  mould  a  member  of  the  Great  Council  be 
the  only  one  of  his  tribe,  he  becomes  feizenier  of  courfe,  provided-he  is  eligible.  In  order  to  be  feizenier, 
the  candidate  muft  be  married,  or  a  widower,  and  have  neither  his  father  or  brother  in  the  Senate. 

f  The  finances  were  regulated  with  the  ftri&eft  economy,  and  yet  the  expenditure  was  anfwerable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  republic. 

The  falaries  of  the  principal  magiftrate3  were  extremely  moderate : 

Reigning  avoyer 

Senators  each  - 

Bannerets  -  -  •   - 

The  revenues  were  derived  principally  from  the  public  deraefnes,  which  were  appropriated  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  the  tithes  fequeflered  at  the  fame  period,  and  affigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
public  feminarics,  and  charitable  mltitutions  ;  quit-rents,  and  monopoly  of  fait,  and  gunpowder  ;  produce 
of  the  poft- office,  cuftoms  and  tolls,  duty  on  wine  imported  into'the  capital,  and  fines  impo fed  for  mifde* 
meanors ;  alfo  a  tax  on  the  alienation  of  landed  property  in  the* French  diftrict ;  the  intefeft  of  money  accu- 
mulated from  a  regular  progreflion  of  faviogs,  of  which  near  £500,000  were  lodged  in  the  Englifli  funds. 

The  whole  revenue  has  been  Hated,  by  the  be  ft  authorities,  as  not  exceeding  300,000  crowns,  which 
were  always  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  expenditure  ,  and  to  con  ft  ru  61  and  fupport  the  magnificent 
public  works.  A  large  treafure  was  always  referved  in  a  vaolt  of  the  capital  for  the  fupply  of  fudden  emer- 
gencies, and  the  care  of  this  vault  entrufted  to  the  principal  magiftrates,  who  had  each  a  feparate  key,  and 
without  their  concurrence,  and  a  fpccial  order  from  the  Sovereign  Council,  the  door  could  not- be  opened. 

The  amount  of  this  treafure  could  not  be  accurately  afcertaiped,  but  it  muft  have  been  very  con  fid  er  able 
as  not  lefs.than  £160,000  fterling  was  deposited  in  the  mountains  of  Hafli  and  Oberland.     The  pillage  of  ' 
this  treafure  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  French  Directory,  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
armament  againft  Egypt.    In  the  plunder  of  Bern,  the  French  did  not  acquire  left  than  £4005000  in 
fpecic. 

I  have 
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I  have  only  defcribed  thefe  eight  magiftracies,  as  being  the  chief  offices  of  the  Rate 
and  exercifed  by  members  of  the  Senate.  But  although  the  form  of  this  conftitution 
is  ariftocratical,  and  the  Senate  pofleffes  a  very  confiderable  influence,  yet  it  does  not 
enjoy  that  almoft  exclufive  authority,  which  is  obfervable  in  many  ariftocratical  govern- 
ments. For,  by  feveral  wife  and  weil-obferved  regulations,  the  Sovereign  Council, 
although  it  delegates  the  mod  important  cdncerns  of  government  to  the  Senate,  yet  af- 
fembles  at  ftated  times,  and  fuperintends  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  although  the  ancient  houfes  retain  very  confiderable 
influence,  and  are  more  readily  entrufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  affairs;  yet  the 
principal  charges  are  not  exclufively  confined  to  them ;  many  new  families  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Sovereign  Council  on  every  election.  It  muft  neverthelefs  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  as  the  citizens  are  continually  diminifhing,  and  the  vacancies  never  fupplied  ; 
it  would  well  become  fo  wife  a  government  to  receive  occafionally  new  families  into  the 
burgherfhip,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill  effe&s  arifing  from  the  partial  and  narrow  fpirit 
of  too  confined  an  oligarchy  *.  Government  is  ad  mini  ft  ere  d  throughout  its  feveral 
departments  with  great  precifion,  and  every  ordinance  executed  with  as  much  difpatch 
as  in  a  monarchical  (late.  The  adminiftration  is  conducted  with  great  wifdom  and  mo- 
deration, and  the  rulers  are  particularly  cautious  not  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges 
of  the  fubjeft. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  diftrids,  called  bailliages,  over  which 
bailifs  are  chofen  from  the  Sovereign  Council ;  and  thefe  pofts  being  the  mod  profita- 
ble in  the  difpofal  of  government,  are  the  great  obje&s  of  general  purfuit.  Formerly 
the  bailifs,  taken  indifferently  from  the  Senate  or  Great  Council,  were  nominated  by 
the  bannerets ;  but  as  this  method  rendered  the  members  entirely  dependent  upon  thofe 
who  had  the  chief  credit  and  influence  in  the  commonwealth,  the  mode  of  eledion  was 
altered  in  1712,  and  they  are  now  chofen  by  lot.  No  competitor,  however,  can  be 
received  as  a  candidate,  in  opposition  to  a  more  ancient  member  of  the  Great  Council : 
for  in  (lance  he  who  was  admitted  in  1766,  cannot  (land  againft  one  chofen  in  1756, 
None'but  married  men  or  widowers  are  eligible ;  nor  can  any  perfon  occupy  more  than 
once  the  principal  bailliages ;  thofe  of  a  lefs  profitable  kind  may  be  poffeffed  three 
times. 

The  bailifs  are  reprefentatives  of  the  fovereign  power  in  their  refpe&ive  diftri&s ;  they 
enforce  the  edi&s  of  government,  colleft  the  public  revenues,  aft  as  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  are  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes,  except  where  there  is  any  local  f  ju- 
rifdidion.  In  civil  caufes,  beyond  a  certain  value,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  courts  of  Bern  : 
in  criminal  affairs,  the  procefs  undergoes  a  revifion  in  the  Senate,  and  is  referred  to  the 
criminal  chamber,  which  inflifts  punifhment  for  fmall  mifdemeanors ;  in  capital  cafes,  the 
fentence  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  by  the  Sovereign  Council,  if  the  delin- 
quent is  a  citizen  of  Bern.  The  bailif  delivers  his  accounts  to  the  economical  chamber, 
to  which  court  an  appeal  lies,  in  cafe  of  exaftion  on  the  part  of-  the  bailif,  or  of  his 
officers  j  and  with  refpeft  to  mifdemeanors  punifhable  by  fine,  of  which  the  bailif  is  en- 
titled to  a  (hare,  the  proportion  of  the  penalty  is  not  left  to  the  arbitrary  decifion  of  an 
in  t  ere  (ted  judge,  but  fettled  by  the  legiflature  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  exaftnefs. 

#  Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  the  government  admitted  fome  new  burghers  both  from  th*  Pays 
de  Vaud,  and  from  the  German  diftricrt  Among  thefe  was  M  Cerjeat  of  Laufanne.  But  the  number 
was  too  fmall  to  produce  any  material  cfFc&  ;  and  the  admifiion  was  clogged  with  fo  many  rcftri&iotia,  that 
no  advantage  could  be  derived  before  the  third  generation. 

f  The  'ord  of  the  eflate  of  Diefbach  enjoys,  within  his  own  lands,  the  fame  powers  in  criminal  affairs, 
as^are  poffeffed  by  the  bailifs  in  theii  refpective  districts. 

Although 
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Although,  from  all  thefe  confiderations,  it  (hould  feem,  that  every  poffible  precaution 
has  been  taken  by  government  to  prevent  the  extortions  of  the  bailifs  ;  yet  inftances 
have  not  been  wanting  to  prove,  that  thefe  wife  and  drift  regulations  may  be  eluded ; 
thefe  inftances  are  very  rew,  but  feveral  examples  occur  in  which  extortions  have  been 
feverely  puniflied,  and  the  governmejit  has  even  ihewn  great  readinefs.  to  liften  to  all 
appeals,  and  to  afford  fpeedy  redrefs. 

Thq  profits  of  the  bailiPs  office  arife  from  the  produce  of  the  demefnes,  of  the  ty  thes, 
certain  duties  paid  to  government  in  the  refpeftive  bailliages,  and  from  the  fines  im- 
pofed  for  criminal  offences.  In  fome  part  of  the  German  divifion,  the  bailif  is  entitled, 
upon  the  death  of  every  peafant,  to  a  determinate  part  of  the  inheritance ;  "although  his 
(hare  is  very  inconfiderable,  yet  in  fome  fituations  it  may  prove  an  oppreffive  tax  upon 
the  family.  This  tax  is  the  only  inftance  that  has  fallen  under  my  knowledge,  where  the 
peafants  of  this  canton  are  liable  to  any  impofition,  which  can  juftly  be  deemed  grievous. 

Although  there  are  no  (landing  armies  in  Switzerland ;  yet  in  many  of  the  cantons, 
and  particularly  in  Bern,  the  militia  is  fo  well  regulated,  that  government  can  aflemble 
a  very  confiderable  body  of  men  at  a  moment's  warning.  To  this  end  every  male  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  is  broiled,  and  about  a  third  of  the  whole  number  are  formed  into 
particular  regiments,  compofed  of  fufileers  and  eleftionaries ;  the  former  confiding 
of  batchelors  and  the  latter  of  married  men.  Every  perfon  thus  enrolled,  is  obliged 
to  provide  himfelf,  at  his  own  expence,  with  an  uniform,  a  mufket,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  powder  and  ball ;  and  no  peafant  is  allowed  to  marry,  unlefs  he  produces 
his  uniform  and  arms.  Every  year  a  certain  number  of  officers,  who  are  called  Land 
Majors,  are  deputed  by  the  council  of  war,  to  infpecfc  the  arms,  to  complete  the.  regi- 
ments, and  exercife  the  militia,  Befide  this  annual  review,  the  regiments  are  occaiionally 
exercifed  by  veteran  foldiers,  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

Befide  the  arms  in  the  arfenal  of  Bern,  a  certain  quantity  is  alfo  provided,  in  the  ar* 
fenal  of  each  bailliage,  fufficient  for  the  militia  of  that  diftrift;  and  likewife  a  fum  of 
money  amounting  to  three  months*  pay,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  ele&ionaries  in  cafe 
of  a&ual  fervice.  The  dragoons  are  chofen  from  the  fubftantial  farmers ;  as  each  per* 
fon  is  obliged  to  provide  his  horfe  and  accoutrements.  In  time  of  peace,  the  avoyer 
out  of  office  is  prefident  of  the  council  of  war,  and  a  member  of  that  council  is  com* 
mander  of  the  militia  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  but  during  war  a  general  in  chief  is  nomi- 
nated for  the  forces  of  the  republic.  A  certain  number  of  regiments  being  thus  always 
in  readinefs,  fignals  are  fixed  on  the  higheft  part  of  each  bailliage,  for  affembling  the 
militia  at  a  particular  place  in  each  diftrid,  where  they  receive  orders  for  marching. 

Before  I  clofe  this  letter,  I  fhall  juft  mention  an  inftitution  called  the  Exterior  Stater 
as  remarkable  for  its  fingu larky  as  utility.  It  is  a  model  of  the  Sovereign  Council, 
and  is  compofed  of  thofe  burghers,  who  have  not  attained  the  age  requifite  for  entering 
into  that  Council.  It  has  a  Great  Council,  a  Senate,  two  avoyers,  treafurers,  bannerets, 
and  feizeniers ;  all  of  whom  are  chofen  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  with  the  accuftomed 
ceremonies.  The  port  of  avoyer  in  this  mimic  community  is  folicited  with  great  affi- 
duity,  and  fometimes  obtained  a  confiderable  expence ;  as  the  fuccefsful  candidate  is 
always  admitted  into  the  Great  Council,  without  any  farther  recommendation.  This 
body  poflefles  a  certain  number  of  bailliages,  which  confift  of  feveral  ruined  caftles  dif. 
perfed  over  the  canton ;  it  has  alfo  its  common  treafure,  and  its  debts.  In  this  laft 
article,  however,  it  by  no  means  refembles  the  aftual  government  ot  Bern,  which  is 
not  only  free  from  debts,  but  poffefled  of  a  very  confiderable  fund  in  referve  #. 

^  *  The  badge  or  coat  of  arms  borne  by  this  mimic  commonwealth,  is  an  ape  fitting  od  a  lobfter,  and 
viewing  himfelf  in  a  mirror. 

This 
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This  remarkable  inftitution,  may  be  confidered  as  a  political  feminary  for  the  youth 
of  Bern.  It  renders  them  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  conilitution ;  and,  as  the 
members  debate  upon  all  kinds  of  political  fubje&s,  affords  them  an  opportunity  of 
exercifing  and  improving  their  taletnts,  and  by  that  means  of  becoming  more  capable 
of  ferving  ^he  public,  whenever  they  may  be  admitted  to  a  lhare  in  the  adminiftration. 

•  » -    I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  LVIL—Bkgrapbhal  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Haller. 

BERN  has  produced  few  men  highly  eminent  in  literature ;  but  has  eftabliihed  her 
glory  in  being  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Haller. 

Albert  Haller*,  the  youngeft  of  five  brothers,  was  born  on  the  16th  of  OSober 
1708.  His  father,  Emanuel  Haller,  a  citizen  of  Bern,  praftifed  the  law  as  an  advocate 
with  great  fuccefs ;  and  in  x  7 13  removed  from  the  capital  to  Baden,  where  he  was 
appointed  fecretary  of  that  bailHage. 

Although  many  accounts  are  ufually  related  concerning  the  early  genius  of  diftin* 
guiflied  perfons,  which  do  not  always  deferve  implicit  credit ;  yet  the  premature  abili- 
ties and  application  of  Haller  are  inconteftably  proved.  When  he  had  fcarcely  attained 
his  fifth  yea^he  was  accuftomed  t»  write  the  new  words,  which  he  recoIleQed  to  have 
heard  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  His  progrefs  in  the  languages  was  fo  rapid,  that  in  his 
tenth  year  he  could  tranflate  from  the  Greek,  and  compofed  for  his  private  ufe  a  Chal- 
daic  grammar,  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  lexicon.  His  paffion  for  letters  was  alfo  fo  gene- 
ral and  ardent,  that,  about  the  fame  period,  he  abridged  from  Bayle  and  Moreri  an 
hiftorical  dictionary,  comprifing  above  two  thoufand  lives,  and  diftinguiflied  hjmfelf  by 
a  fatire  in  Latin  verfe  againil  his  preceptor  Abraham  Baillodz,  a  perfon  of  considerable 
learning,- but  of  a  capricious  and  morofedifpofition. 

Such  unwearied  application,  and  aftonifliing  progrfefs  in  3  youth,  ought  to  have  en- 
fured  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  his  family.  On  the  contrary,  his  father, 
who  had  delHned  him  to  the  law,  reproved  his  growing  tafte  for  polite  literature,  was 
particularly  offended  at  his  inclination  for  poetry,  as  likely  to  draw  him  from  the  feverer 
occupations,  and  objected  to  the  variety  of  his  purfuits  as  too  defultory  and  fuperficial. 

*  The  materials  for  this  biographical  (ketch,  are  chiefly  collected  from  the  following  lives  of  this  great 
man,  which,  I  was  informed  by  his  elded  fon,  fince  deceafed,  are  thofe  to  which  molt  credit  may  be  given. 
1.  Leben  desHerrn  von  Haller,  by  George  Zimmerman.  Zuric,  1755.  The  author  was  thedifciplc  and. 
•friend  of  Haller.  2.  Lobrede  auf  Herrn  Albreeht  von  Haller,  von  Herrn  von  Bait bafar.  Bafel,  1778. 
The  author  was  Haller 's  intimate  friend,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  principal  events  of  his  life. 
He  is  the  fame  gentleman  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  vol.  i.  Letter  23.  3.  Lobrede  auf  Herrn  Albert  Haller* 
Durch,  V.  B.  Tfcbarner  des  Groflen  Rathe,  &c.  Bern,  1778.  M.  Tfcharner,  being  a  native  of  Bern, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Haller,  his  account  deferves  implicit  credit.  He  was  author  of  feveral  ef- 
teemed  works  on  the  topography  and  hiftory  of  Switzerland.  He  died  in  1778,  a  fhort  time  after  he 
had  pronounced  this  panegyric  on  his  deceafed  friend.  4.  Eloge  Hifiorique  d%  Albert  de  Haller,  awe  un  Ca* 
talogutdefee  Oeuvret.  Geneve,  1778.  Sennebier,  the  writer  of  this  eulogium,  is  well  known  as  the 
learned  author  of  BibVtotbecue  de  Geneve,  and  of  Hifioire  Utteraire  de  Geneve.  He  informs  us,  that  he  re* 
ceived  feveral  anecdotes  from  the  family  of  Haller. 

Many  other  panegyrics  and  lives  of  Haller  have  been  publifhed  in  various  parts  of  Europe*  but  as  they 
were  moftly  written  by  thofe  who  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  htm,  I  have  not  cited  them  as  au- 
thorities. Hib  fon  mentions  nineteen  lives  and  panegyrics  of  his  father,  that  had  fallen  under  his  notice  in 
1784.  See  Bibl  Schweit.  Gefhich.  vol.  ii.  No*  882—906.  I  have  been  enabled  to  add  feveral  anecdotes 
which  Lpro cured  at  Bern,  and  from  his  eldeft  fon  the  late  bailif  of  Nyon. 

The  completed  lift  of  HallePs  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  "  EpiJioU  ad  HaUcrum  fcript*" 
Bern,  J  775.    His  fubfequent  publications  may  be  fuppliedfrom  Sennebier's  catalogue. 
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He  did  not  confider,  that,  during  childhood,  the  principal  obje&  of  education  is  to  in- 
fufe  a  tafte  for  application  in  general ;  and,  that  when  the  bale  is  rendered  as  broad  as 
poffible,  it  may  always,  like  a  pyramid,  be  reduced  to  a  point*  But  neither  his  father's 
repeated  exhortations,  nor  his  preceptor's  fevere  admonitions,  could  confine  his  ftudies 
to  one  objeft,  or  check  his  infatiablc  thirft  for  general  information. 

In  this  manner  he  was  educated  until  172  r9  when,  on  his  father's  deatfy,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  public  fchool  at  Bern.  He  was  placed  in  a  clafs  far  above  his  age ;  and  - 
ufually  wrote  in  Greek  the  exercife  which  he  was  expe&ed  to  compofe  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  In  1 723  he  obtained  permiflion  to  accompany  a  young  friend  to  Bienne,  in 
order  to  be  inltrufted  in  philofophy  by  the  father  of  his  companion,  who  was  a  cele- 
brated phyfician.  But  his  new  preceptor  being  a  bigot  to  the  Cartefian  fchool,  Htaller 
foon  rejefted  with  difdain  that  logic  and  philofophy,  which  tended  to  cramp  his  genius 
rather  than  extend  his  knowledge,  and  continued  to  cultivate  hiitory,  poetry,  and 
polite  literature,  but  with x  as  little  order  and  method  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  his 
years. 

Haller,  during  his  refidence  at  Bienne,  began  a  cuftom  which  he  afterwards  followed 
through  lifer  that  of  writing  his  opinion  of  the  books  which  he  perufed,  and  making 
large  extracts  from  them.  His  genius  being  alfo  awakened  by  the  romantic  fcenery  of 
the  country  to  poetical  enthufiafm,  he  compofed  various  pieces  in  the  epic,  dramatic, 
and  lyric  flyles.  He  was  at  this  time  fo  entirely  abforbed  in  this  favourite  ftudy,  that, 
a  fire  breaking  out  in  the  houfe  in  which  he  refided,Mie  rufhed  into  his  apartment,  and 
refcued  his  poetry,  leaving  his  other  papers,  with  little  regret,  to  the  flames.  When 
a  more  mature  age  had  ripened  his  judgement,  he  was  frequently  heard  to  fay,  that  he 
had  preferved  from  the  flames  thofe  compofitions  which  he  then  thought  the  fineft  pro- 
ductions of  human  genius,  in  order  at  a  future  period  to  confign  them  to  deftru&ion  as 
unworthy  of  his  pen  #. 

In  this  period  of  life,  Haller  compares  himfelf  to  a  wild  plant,  which  is  left  to  grow 
without  pruning :  yet  this  very  circumftance  was  probably  the  principal  caufe  of  his 
future  proficiency,  and  the  foundation  of  that  univerfal  knowledge,  which  he  afterwards 
acquired.  .  " 

He  was  originally  intended  for  the  law ;  but  his  aftive  mind  could  not  fubmit  to  fol- 
low a  profeflion  which  would  limit  his  inquiries;  which  entirely  depended  on  precedent 
and  authority ;  and  which,  to  ufe  his  own  quotation  from  Horace,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Bonnet,  obliged  him, 

Jurare  in  verba  magtflru 

And  although  'he  could  not  fubmit  to  the  fhackles  of  that  narrow  philofophy,  fo  ftrong- 
ly  recommended  and  enforced  by  his  new  preceptor,  yet  he  appears  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally determined  by  his  advice  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  phyfic ;  the  ftudy  of  which  com- 
prehends fuch  a  variety  of  literary  purfuits  as  feemed  congenial  to  the  zeal  and  activity 

*  Many  of  his  biographers  have  confounded  thefe  two  fa&s ;  and,  from  a  natural  pronenefs  to  exagge- 
ration, have  afferted,  that  at  Bienne,  Haller,  with  a  great nefs  of  mind  above  his  years,  burned  his  poetical 
compofitions,  from  a  ftrong  conviction  that  poetry  tended  to  alienate  his  mind  from  the  feverer  ftudies: 
whereas,  the  very  contrary  happened.  He  faved  his  poetical  pieces  in  preference  to  his  other  papers,  and 
burned  them  aftcfVards,  becaufe  they  would  have  difgraced  his  reputation  ;  although  as  juvenile  produc- 
tions, they  were  not  wholly  without  merit.  I  have  in  this  inftance  preferred  the  authority  of  his  particu- 
lar friends,  Balthafar  and  Tfcharner,  to  his  other  biographers,  who  had  not  fuch  opportunities  of  obtaining 
the  truth.  Befides,  as  a  confirmation  of  their  evidence,  Haller  .did  not  intermit  his  poetical  ftudiej ;  and 
wrote  at  Tubingen  hie  Morgmgedanki*  and  Setn*Suebt9  which  are  the  earlieft  fpecimens  he  ever  gave  to 
the  public.  ?  , 
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of  bis  capacious  mind.  He  no  fooner  formed  this  refolution,  than  he  adopted  a  more 
regular  and  uniform  plan,  than  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  purfue:  he  removed 
towards  the  end  of  1723,  to  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen,  where  he  profecuted 
his  ftudies,  under  the  profeflbrs  Camerarius  and  Du  Vernoy,  with  that  unwearied 
application  which  never  forfook  him.  From  Camerarius  he  learned  thofe  found  prin- 
ciples of  rational  philofophy,  which  teach  us.  fir  ft  to  doubt,  and  afterwards  to  believe, 
and  which  are  equally  removed  from  credulity  and  fcepticlfm.  From  the  le&ures  of 
Du  Vernoy  he  imbibed  his  firft  tafte  for  botany,  and  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  the 
fiudy  of  anatomy,  that  his  matter  from  feveial  diflertations  predicted  his  future  profi- 
ciency. Notwithftanding  his  ftrong  and  invariable  attachment  to  thefe  two  branches 
of  natural  hiftory,  he  reprefents  himfelf  as  ftudying,  invitd  minervd,  againft  nature  j 
anatomy  though  he  could  not  fupport  offenfive  fmells,  and  botany  though  he  was  ex- 
tremely fhort-fighted.  At  Tubingen  he  alfo  diftmguifhed  his  knowledge  in  mineralogy 
by  refuting  the  error  of  Tournefort;  in  afcribing  to  foffils  a  vegetating  power; 

During  his  continuance  in  that  univerfity,  he  gave  an  inftance  of  controul  over  his 
paffions ;  a  difficult  conqueft  for  a  young  man  of  ftrong  feelings  and  lively  imagination. 
A  fingle  deviation  into  excefs,  into  which  he  was  hurried  by  the  example  of  fome  of 
his  fellow-pupils,  fo  greatly  affetted  a  perfon  like  him,  no  lefs  enamoured  of  virtue, 
than  fufceptible  of  ingenuous  fhame,  that  he  inftantly  formed  a  refolution  to  abftain 
from  wine,  and  adopted  a  ftri&nefs  of  morals,  which  renders  highly  probable  the  affer- 
tion  of  Condorcet,  his  French  encomiaft,  that  he  was  defcended  from  a  fatpily  in:  which 
piety  might  be  faid  to  be  hereditary. 

In  17259  Haller  repaired  to  Ley  den,  to  which  place  he  was  drawn  by  the  great  re- 
putation of  Boerhaave.  Here  he  found  a  more  ample  field  for  the  improvement  of  his 
mind,  and  the  difplay  of  his  abilities.  He  became  the  favourite  fcholar  of  Boerhaave, 
by  whofe  example  and  encouragement  he  ftrengthened  his  growing  inclination  for  bo* 
tany.  He  noted  down  his  matter's  ledures  on  the  Injlitutes  of  Medicine  with  fuch  pre- 
cifion,  as  afterwards  gave  birth  to  one  of  his  moft  ufeful  publications.  He  continued 
his  anatomical  ftudies  under  Albinus,  then  rifing  into  fame,  and  the  venerable  Ruyfch, 
who  fo  highly  improved  the  art  of  inje&ing  anatomical  preparations.  The  precarious 
ftateof  his  health,  probably  occafioned  or  at  lead  increafed  by  his  intenfe'  application, 
induced  him  to  accompany  two  of  his  countrymen  through  part  of  Germany.  On 
his  return  in  1726,  he  received  his  doctor's  degree,  though  only  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  'publifhed  on  that  occafion  his  inaugural  differtation  de  Duftufali* 
vali  Cofchnviziano. 

In  1727  he  vifited  England,  was  favourably  received  by  Chefelden,  Douglas,  and 
Sir  Hans  Sloane;  and  improved  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and  furgery  under  the  auf- 
jrices  of  thofe  celebrated  men.  At  Paris,  whither  he  next  dire&ed  his  courfe,  he  ftudied 
botany  under  Geoffroy  and  Juffieu;  anatomy  under  Le  Dran  and  Winflow,  a  cele- 
brated furgeon.  Winflow  was  indeed  his  favourite  mafter,  whom  he  propofed  to  his 
difciples  as  the  beft  model  for  their  imitation,  as-  an  anatomift,  who,  (hackled  by  no 
fyftem,  defcribed  fimply  and  faithfully  what  he  himfelf  obferved  in  his  diffe&ions. 

Haller  propofed  to  continue  his  travels  to  Italy,  that  country  where  medicinal  know* 
ledge  firft  revived  in  the  darker  ages,  and  where, 

M  Smk  with  the  love  of  facredfong," 

he  might  indulge  his  enthufiafm  and  improve  his  tafte  in  claffical  literature;  but  the 
uncertain  ftate  of  his  health,  the  maladie  dupays  which  fo  remarkably  affe&s  the  Swifs 
in  foreign  parts,  and  on  which  he  has  compofed  a  poem,  together  with  the  advice 
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cf  his  friends,  prevailed  over  his  inclination,  and  induced  bin  to  return  to  his  native 
city.  ^ 

In  his  way  toBern  he  (topped  at  Bade,  in  order  to  ftudy  mathematics  under  the  cele* 
brated  John  Bernoulli ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  in  fiance  of  hfs  life,  ap- 
plied with  fuch  indefatigable  perfeverance,  as  if  that  fcience  was  the  fole  object  of  his 
future  refearches.  His  proficiency  in  thefe  ftudies  is  fufficiently  proved  by  feveral  trea- 
tifes  dill  extant  in  manufcript  on  arithmetic  and.  geometry,  and  particularly  by  his  re- 
marks on  the  Marquis  de  1'Hofpital's  Analyfis  of  Infinitefiraals,  and  his  attachment  to 
them  by  his  being  deeply  employed  in  a  profound  calculation  on  the  day  of  his  marriage. 

But  though  he  made  fuch  a  progrefs  as  aftonifhed  Bernoulli  himfelf,  he  continued 

his  other  purfuits,  being  appointed  to  read  leftures  on  anatomy  during  the  ficknefs  of 

the  profeffor.     While  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  alfo  attended  the  le&ures 

of  Tzinger  on  the  practical  parts  of  Medicine ;  thus  at  the  fame  time  difplaying,  with 

-equal  propriety,  the  dignity  of  a  profeffor,  and  the  humility  of  a  pupil. 

During  the  fummer  of  1729,  he  accompanied  his  friend  John  Gefner  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland ;  an  excurfion  rendered  memorable  by  its  fuggefting  to  him]  the 
*plan  of  a  Flora  Helvetica ,  and  by  infpiring  his  poem  on  the  Alps,  which  he  compofed 
in  the  twenty-firfl  year  of  his  age ;  a .  poem  as  fublipie  and  immortal  as  the  mountains 
which  are  the  fubjeft  of  his  fong. 

Not  long  after  his  poem  on  the  Alps,  he  wrote  his  fethic  epiftles,  on  the  Imperfe&ion 
of  Human  Virtue,  on  Superftition  and  Infidelity,  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  on  the  Vanity 
of  Honour,  Various  Satires,  Doris,  a  Pafloral  on  his  fir  ft  wife,  and  his  much  admired 
Elegy  on  her  death.  It  is  a  convincing  proof  of  Haller's  verfatile  genius  and  mental 
powers,  that  he  fo  eminently  excelled  in  poetry,  which,  except  in  his  early  youth,  he 
never  confidered  otherwife  than  as  an  amufement,  either  to  foothe  him  under  afflictions* 
and  in  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  or  to  confole  him  for  the  envy  and  neglect  of  his  content* 
^oraries. 

The  founded  German  critics  place  Haller  among  the  mod  eminent  of  their  poets  ; 
-and  confider,  fublimity  as  the  grand  chara&eriftic  of  his  writings.  They  acknowlege, 
that  he  improved  the  harmony  and  richnefs  of  his  native  tongue ;  that  he  poffeffe<j  the 
Jiigheft  powers  of  invention,  and  great  originality  both  in  his  ideas,  and  language ;  that 
he  is  the  true  colourift  of  nature;  that  he  founded  the  depths  of  metaphyseal  and  mo> 
ral  fcience  \  that  he  equally  excelled  in  pi&urefque  defcriptions,  in  fort  and  delightful 
imagery,  in  elevated  fentiments,  and  philofophical  precifion.  A  few  fupercilious  critics 
have  reproached  his  poetry  with  occasional  obfeurities ;  and  accufc  him  of  introducing 
a  new  language  affectedly  differing  from  the  common  modes  of  di&ion.  Gold  criticifm  ' 
may  cenfure ;  but  twenty-two  Tucceflive  editions  of  his  German  poems,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  them  into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  prove,  that  they  poffefs  the  great 
aim  of  poetry,  that  of  pleafing  and  interesting  the  reader.  And  it  may  be  remarked 
^with  truth,  that  although  Haller's  ftupendous  labours  in  erudition  and  fcience  render 
his  poetical  talents  of  inferior  account ;  yet  had  be  confined  himfelf  to  the  mufes,  poe* 
try  alone  would  have  immortalized  his  name. 

It  is  time  to  accompany  Haller  to  his  native  city,  where  he  returned,  in  1729,  expell- 
ing from  his  cotmtrymen  the  fame  refpe&  and  patronage,  he  had  fo  liberally  received 
abroad.  But  he  had  the  mortification  to  experience  that  negteft  and  envy  to  which 
every  man  of  genius  is  expofed  in  his  own  country,  and  which  he  feems  to  have  aug- 
mented by  his  fatirical  compofitions. 

He  continued  three  years  without  having  the  interefl  to  procure  any  public  employ* 
ment j  though  he  prevailed  on  government  to  eftablifh  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  gave 
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le&ures  gratis }  yet  he  did  not  fucceed  in  obtaining  the  place  of  phyfician  to  the  hofpi- 
tal,  which  be  much  defired.  He  alfo  folicited  a  profeflbrfhip,  and  was  repulfed.  He 
too  fenfiblv  felt  thefe  difapjfointments,  and  exprefled  his  impatience  and  indignation  in 
has  fatirical  poems,  while  he  redoubled  his  application  and  fervices  in  order  to  force  him- 
felf  into  public  notice. 

The  firft  diftinguifhed  tribute  to  his  literary  talents  was  paid  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Upfala,  which,  in  17359  chofe  him  a  member.  This  ele&ion  was  the  prelude  to  more 
honourable  and  beneficial  employments ;  in  the  fame  year  his  countrymen  at  length  ac- 
knowleged  his  merit,  by  appointing  him  director  of  an  hofpital  and  public  librarian. 
As  dire&or,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  and  humanity ;  as  librarian  he  bellowed 
great  pains  in  arranging  the  books,  and  in  forming  the  firft  catalogue.  Scarcely  any 
branch  of  literature,  however  remote  from  his  ufual  occupations,  was  omitted  by  HaU 
ler,  whenever  an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf,  either  of  improving  his  general  knowledge* 
or  of  being  ufeful  to  fcience.  Finding  in  the  public  library  a  collection  of  antient  me- 
dals, which  had  been  hitherto  negle&ed*  he  took  confiderable  pleafure  in  clailing  them* 
His  love  of  hiftoyy  induced  him  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  Rudy  of  medals,  which  he 
juftly  confidered  as  the  mod  authentic  documents  of  hiftorical  truth,  and  the  mod  cer- 
tain monuments  to  afcertain  the  ever-flu&uating  (late  of  language. 

His  literary  reputation  began  now  to  fpread  by  various  botanical,  anatomical  and 
medical  publications,  and  by  a  colle&ion  of  poems*,  which  firft  made  its  appearance 
in  173a. 

At  length,  in  1736,  he  received,  unfolicited,  the  offer  of  the  profeflbrfhip  of  phy» 
fie,  botany,  and  furgery,  in  the  univerfhy  of  Gottingen,  newly  eftabliflied  by  George 
the  Second.  Notwithftanding  all  the  advantages  and  honours  which  accompanied  this* 
offer,  he,  for  fome  time,  he  fit  at  ed  whether  he  fhould  accept  it.  He  had,  in  173  r,  efc 
poufed  a  young  lady  of  good  family,  whofe  great  beauty  and  accomplifhments  were  ren- 
dered ftill  more  endearing  by  her  affe&ionate  fubfervience  to  his  manner  of  life.  She 
had  brought  him  three  children,,  and  thefe  ties  attached  him  more  ftrongly  to  his  native 
place  where  his  merits  procured  him  many  fincere  friends,  and  the  air  of  which  he  con- 
fidered as  in  fome  refpedt  neceffary  for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  honour  of  being  invited  by  fo  great  a  monarch,  the  dignity  of  the  eftablifh- 
mem  to  which  he  was  called,  and  the  confideration  of  having  a  more  ample  theatre  for 
•  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge,  induced  him  to  remove  to  Gottingen. 

He  quitted  Bern  with  much  regret ;  prefaging  the  heavy  ftroke  which  overtook  bin* 
foon  after  his  arrival  in  that  univerfuy ;  he  loft  his  wife.  The  death  of  his  beloved 
Marianne,  whofe  memory  he  has  celebrated  in  a  pathetic  elegy,  affli&ed  him  fo  deeply,, 
that  it  almoft  brought  him  to  the  grave.  In  this  crifis  of  defpondency  he  redoubled  bis 
application,  as  the  mod  probable  means  of  fubduing  his  forrow,  and  the  duties  of  his- 
llation  forced  him  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  grief  into  public  life.. 

During  feventeen  years,  in  which  he  refided  at  Gottingen*  where  his  abilities  expand- 
ed in  proportion  as  'his  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  increafed ;.  he  obtained 
from  government  the  eftabltfhment  of  a  botanical  garden,  which  he  fuperin tended ;  of 
an  anatomical  theatre,  a  fchcol  for  midwifery,  and  a  college  for  the  improvement  of 
furgery.  He  formed  the  plan  for  a  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed perpetual  prefident. 

The  comprehensive  mind  and  verfatile  genius  of  HaHer,  united  with  his  unremitting; 
diligence  and  ardour  in  all  his  purfuits,  enabled  him  to  cultivate  with  uncommon  fuc- 
cefs  a  variety^of  knowledge.    Had  not  the  great  Swede  preoccupied  the  field,  Haller 

•  Verfucb  $ckmit%$rifth*r  GtJufa    The  beft  edition  it  printed  at  Bern,  1775. 
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would  have  ftood  the  fir  ft  among  his  contemporaries  as  an  improver  of  botany  *.  Yet 
botany  was  not  among  his  earlieft  purfuits :  for  he  informs  us,  that  he  had  made  no  ad- 
vances in  it  until  his  return  from  his  travels ;  during  his  refidence  at  Bafle,  in  the  year 
17289  as  if  infpired,  he  fays,  by  the  genius  of  that  place,  which  had  nurtured  the  Bau- 
hins,  and  where  at  that  period  botany  was  fuccefsfuliy  cultivated  by  Staehlin,  he  laid  the 
defign  of  his  future  Flora.  From  this  tirhe  he  made  annual- journeys  into  various  parts 
of  Switzerland,  and  principally  among.the  Alps.  He  cultivated  the  correfpondence  of 
the  mod  eminent  botanifts,  particularly  with  Scheutzer,  Ludwig,  Linnaeus,  Van  Royerv  x 
and  Dr.  John  Gefner  of  Zuric,  who  alio  meditated  a  defign  to  jbublifli  a  Swifs  Flora,  and 
freely  communicated  his  materials  to  Haller. 

His  eftablifhment  at  Gottingen  enlarged  his  views  and  opportunities ;  and  at  length,. 
in  1742,  his  great  botanical  work  on  the  plants  of  Switzerland,  the  refult  of  fourteen 
years  ftudy,  made  its  appearafice.  It  was  entitled,  Enumeratio  Methodica  Stirpium  HeU 
wtiay\in  two  volumes,  folio,  and  was  the  moft  copious  Flora  ever  publifhed,  comprifing 
1840  fpecies.  The  preface  contains  a  compendious  defcription  of  Switzerland,  par- 
ticularly  the  Alps ;  an  account  of  the  authors  who  had  written  on  the  Swifs  plants ;  the 
recital  of  his  own  journeys ;  acknowledgments  to  thofe  who  had  affifted  him  \  conclud- 
ing with  the  order  and  method  which  he  purfued. 

After  the  preface  follows  a  chronological  account  of  268  volumes,  cited  in  the  work/ 
each  accompanied  by  a  general  character ;  in  which,  with  great  candour  and  impar- 
tiality, he  points  out  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  author,,  in  the  manner  which  he  after* 
wards  purfued  in  the  Metkodus  Studii  M edict }  and  in  the  Bibliotbeea  Medicina.     This  is 
a  very  ufeful  and  entertaining  part  of  his  work,  as  it  forms  a  1  moft  a  hiftory  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fcience  from  the  time  of  Brunfelfius  to  his  own.    He  next  delineates  his  own. . 
fyflem  of  botany,  according  to  which  the  plants  are?  difppfed.     Throughout  this  great 
work  Haller  is  entirely  an  original,  not  fatisfying  himfelf  with  giving  the  defcriptions  of    * 
former  writers,  Ije  appears  every  where  to  have  dcfcribed  the  plant  hirnfelf,  and  to  have* 
formed  new  genera,  and  commonly  new  fpecifical  charafters  for  the  whole,  accommo- 
dated to  his  own  fyftem.   He  acquaints  us,  that  it  was  his  cuftom  to  write  down  the  na- 
tural chara&ers  of  each  plant  on  the  day  he  difcovered  it. 

In  treating  on  each  fpecies  he  has  not  only  added  a  moft  copious  number  of  fyno* 
nymes,  but  appears  to  have  con  fa  1  ted  all  the  old  authors,  extracted  their  fynonymes 
with  uncommon  diligence  and  fmgular  difcriminationr  and  arranged  them,  as  much  as 
poflible,  in  chronological  order ;  a  method  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  as  it  exhibits,  at 
one  view*  *  brief  hiftory  of  the  plant,  by  pointing  out  the  firft  difcovererv  and  ihe  re- 
gions of  its  growth*  This,  to  the  curious  botanift,  is  a  very  meritorious  part  of  Haller^ 
labour.  To  each  plant  is  fubjoined  a  fummary  account*  from  the  beft  writers*  of  the 
qualities  and  ufes,  both  economical  and  medical.  The  wor^  is  embeHifhed  with  plates 
of  fome  rare  fpecies,  remarkable  for  their  exa&nefs  and  delicacy. 

Having,  in  1741,  obtained  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  the  eftablifhment  of  the* 
.phytic  garden  at  Gottingen,  Haller  publifhed  the  following  year  a  catalogue  of  its 
plants ;  this  was  but  a  (mail  volume,  but  the  lift  ferved  to  (hew  the  diligence  with  which: 
'he  fulfilled  the  intention  of  the  royal  founder*.  In  1753  he  much  enlarged  it,  and. 
comprehended  the  plants  fpontaneoufly  growing  in  the  environs,,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Black  Foreft.  He  informs  us,  that  this  volume  was  the  produ&on  of  a  three  months*' 
vacation,,  and  laments,  that  the  importance  of  his  other  employments  prevented,  hiini 

* 

"    ♦  I  Should  not  have  prefumed  to  give  toy  detailed  account  of  Killer's  botanical,  medical,  or  anatomical 
works,  had  X  sot  rccci?cd  affiftancc  on  thefe  t ubjeft*  from  mj  wrj  jadicioai  friend  JDr«  Eultnc  j> 
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from  fulfilling  his  intention  of  defcribing  the  plants  of  Germany  at  large.  This  little 
work  is  curious,  fince  it  exemplifies  his  fyftem  as  extended  to  exotics,  of  which  the 
new  and  rare  kinds  are  defcribed.;  but  the  fmall  fize  of  the  volume  precluded  the  in- 
troduction of  the  generical  characters. 

In  1745,  he  gratified  the  bo t an i ft s  by  a  new  edition  of  the  Flora  Jenenjis  of  Ruppius, 
and,  that  he  might  do  juftice  to  the  work,  he  took  a  journey  to  Jena,  where  he  gained 
accefs  to  the  papers  and  hortus  Jiccus  of  the  author.  He  prefixed  to  this  book  anec- 
dotes of  this  extraordinary  man,  and,  by  reforming  and  augmenting  the  whole  from  his 
•own  difcoveries,  he  in  fome  meafure  made  it  a  Flora  Germanica.  Thefe  performances 
were  by  no  means  the  termination  of  his  botanical  labours.  On  his  return  to  Switzer- 
•land  he  continued  his  difcoveries  in  this  branch  of  natural  hiftory  ;  he  alfo  fent,  at  his 
own  expence,  perfons  properly  Qualified  into  the  lefs  frequented  parts  of  the  Alps. 

The  refult  appeared  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Enumeration  which  was  fo  much  im- 
proved, that  he  confiders  it  as  a  new  work.  It  was  publffhed  in  three  volumes,  folio, 
in  1768,  under  the  title  of  Hifloria  Stirpium  indigenarum  Helvetia,  tnchoata.  The  fub- 
je£t  is  arranged  in  his  own  method,  with  the  alteration  of  inverting  the  order  of  the 
claffes,  beginning  with  the  Compofita,  or  die  Syngenejia  clafs  of  Linnaeus,  and  ending 
with  the  Cryptogamia,  which  flood  firft  in  the  Enumeration  both  of  which. are  objec- 
tionable, as  fubje&ing  the  ftudent  to  the  mod  difficult  parts  of  the  fyftem  at  his  entrance 
on  the  ftudy.  Several  interefting  particulars  of  the  former  publication  are  alfo  omitted 
in  tbefe  volumes,  of  which  curious  botanifts  will  much  regret  the-lofs ;  for,  though  he 
has  inferted,  with  enlargement,  the  phyfical  geography  of  Switzerland,  together  with 
the  account  of  thofe  authors  who  had  previouily  invefligated  the  plants  of  the  country, 
.and  has  recited  his  own  excurfions  for  that  purpofe;  yet  he  haa  not  introduced  the 
critical  catalogue  of  the  authors,  fatisfying  himfelf  with  giving  a  bare  lift  of  all  the  bo- 
tanical writings,  from  the  time  of  Theophraftus  to  1768.  It  is  dill  more  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  Haller  has  fuppreffed  in  this  edition  a  great  number  of  fynonymes  under  each 
plant,  inferring  only  a  few  of  later  date ;  for  although,  in  all  poffible  instances  he  has  in- 
troduced the  fynonymes  of  Linnaeus,  yet  he  has,  unfortunately  for  fuch  as  ufe  the  works 
'  of  both,  omitted  the  trivial  names ;  a  circum  fiance  which  renders  his  book  much  lefs  ufe* 
ful  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  the  fexu^l  fyftem.  Yet  thefe  defe&s  are  doubtlefs 
more  than  compenfated,  by  the  innumerable  improvements  made  in  the  defcriptions, 
both  of  the  genera  and  fpecies,  by  the  great  addition  to  the  number  of  plants,  which  are 
extended  from  1840  to  2486,  of  which  more  than  800  are  of  the  Cryptogamia  clafs ; 
Haller  having,  after  Micheli,  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries,  enlarged  the  order  of 
Fungi,  of  which,  he  tells  us,  he  had  paintings  of  more  than  400  fpecies  made  under 
his  own  infpe&ion.  It  is  not,  however,  furprifing  that  Switzerland  fhould  produce  a 
greater  variety  of  vegetables  than  the  middle  parts  of  Europe  ;  when  we  refleS  that  the 
alpine  fituations  afford  growth  to  the  plants  of  the  ar&ic  regions,  and  the  warm  vallies, 
to  many  of  thofe  common  to  fouthem.  The  value  of  this  edition  is  much  enhanced 
by  enlarging  the  obfervations  on  the  ufes  of  plants;  and  by  referringio  his  authorities 
for  what  is  not  his  own,  with  his  accu domed  accuracy.  As  an  acceuion  to  this  work, 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  author  has  in  the  notes,  under  each  genus,  introduced  the 
plants  of  Theophraftus  and  Diofcorides,  in  as  many  inftances  as  they  admit  of  being 
afcertained.  .   . 

Few  botanifts  have  laboured  more  than  Haller,  and  yet  his  difcoveries  in  botany  oc- 
cupied only  a  comparatively  fmall  portion  of  his  time.  To  fuch  as  feel  not,  in  the  fulleft 
extent,  that  enthufiafm  which  the  love  of  fcience  infpires,  it  may  appear  a  paradox  to 
affert  that  the  diffe&ion  of  human  bodies-could  be  a  pleafurable  employment $  yet  Hat* 
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ltr9  in  1742,  pronounced  a  fpirited  eulogium,  in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen*  on  the 
fubjeft,  and  his  zeal  in  the  purfuit  of  anatomical  difcoveries  was  attended  with  uncom- 
mon fuccefs.  He  feems  early  to  have  apprehended,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  arterial  fy ftem  had  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  bones,  mufcles,  nerves, 
and  vifcera,  which  had  been  feparately  and  ably  treated  by  men  of  eminence.  Haller, 
therefore,  wifhed  to  illuftrate  more  perfectly  this  part  of  the  human  frame,  and  gave  to 
the  world  a  more  complete  fyftem  on  the  fubjed  than  had  yet  appeared.  He  publifhed 
the  firft  part  of  this  great  work  in  17439  and  the  lad  in  1756.  His  tra&s  on  other  parts 
of  anatomy,  when  colleded  in  1768,  formed  three  volumes  in  quarto.  The  curious 
reader  may  fee  an  enumeration  of  his  many  difcoveries  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  at  the 
head  of  the  fixth  volume  of  his  Phyfiology :  although  fome  of  thefe  difcoveries  may  have 
been  contefted  by  his  contemporaries,  yet  his  unalienable  right  to  moil  of  them,  and 
the  light  particularly  which  he  threw  upon  incubation,  offification,  irritability,  and  feve- 
ral  other  parts  of  the  animal  economy,  will  unqueftionably  fecure  to  him  a  large  and ; 
honourable  (hare  of  fame  with  pofterity. 

nailer's  emoluments  augmented  as  his  merits  were  difplayed  ;  and  honours  flowed 
upon  him  from  all  quarters*  He  was  eletted  in  1 748  into  the  Royal  Society  of  Stock- 
holm,  into  that  of  London  in  17491  and  in  1754  chofen  one  of  the  eight  foreign  mem- 
bers in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  In  1739  he  was  appointed  phyficiah  to 
George  the  Second,  and  king's  counfellor  in  1740.  In  1749  the  Emperor  Francis 
conferred  on  him  letters  of  nobility  at  the  requeft  of  George  the  Second,  and  about  the 
fame  time  the  King,  in  a  vifit  which  he  paid  to  the  univerfity,  diftinguifhed  Haller  with 
particular  marks  of  approbation ;  an  honour  which  the  author  gratefully  acknowledges 
in  an  Englifli  publication,  entitled,  "  A  fhort  Narrative  of  the  King's  Journey  to  Got* 
tingen,"  and  in  the  dedication  to  George  the  Second,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Boer- 
haave's  Methodus  Studii  Medici. 

He  declined,  in  1745,  an  invitation  to  Oxford,  which  would  probably  have  terminated 
in  his  nomination  to  the  profeflbrfhip  of  botany,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Dillenius ;  ,a  fecond  from  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  and,  in  1750,  a  third  from  the 
King  of  Pruffia,"with  the  offer  of  a  very  confiderable  penfion. 

But  of  all  his  promotions  none  gave  him  more  real  fatisfa&ibn  than  his  election  into 
the  Great  Council  of  Bern,  as  it  inferred  to  him  a  retreat  with  dignity,  and  probably 
with  emolument,  in  his  native  city,  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  affe&ion  and 
attachment. 

At  length,  in  1753,  induced  by  the  precarious  flate  of  his  health,  by  the  defire  of 
removing  from  Gottingen,  which  he  called  the  grave  of  his  wives,  and  by  his  earned 
anxiety  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he  took  a 
journey  to  Bern,  in  order  to  procure  an  eftablifhment,  which,  though  not  adequate  to 
his  prefent  appointments,  might  place  him  in  the  bofom  of  his  beloved  Switzerland. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  fortunately  obtained  by  lot  the  office  of  Amman.  Although 
this  office  was  of  fmall  emolument,  yet,  as  it  might  be  con fi dered  a  prelude  to  future 
appointments,  and  gave  him  an  immediate  opportunity  of  ferving  his  children,  he  re- 
figned  his  profeflbrfhip  at  Gottingen,  and  fettled  at  Bern.  Such  was  the  general 
JQy  of  his  countrymen  on  this  event,  that  Morikofof  (truck  a  medal  to  commemorate 
his  return.  - 

Having  formed  this  refoiution,  he  could  not  be  fhaken  by  the  mofl  fplendid  offers. 
He  declined,  in  1755,  the  prefling  invitation  of  Frederic  the  Second,  to  fuperintend  the 
academies  of  Pruffia,  and  to  accept  the  chancellorlhip  of  the  univerfity  of  Hall,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Wolff.    la  1767^  he  rejeftel  the  offer  of  a  very  advantageous  and  ho- 
nourable:* 
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nourable  fettlement  at  St.  Peterfburgh,  made  by  Catharine  the  Second,  and,  in  1770, 
the  (till  more  dignified  promotion  to  the  chancellorfliip  of  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen, 
with  a  very  considerable  appointment ;  although  George  the  Third  wrote  not  only  to 
Haller  but  to  the  Senate  of  Bern,  requeuing  their  influence  to  prevail  on  him  to  ac- 
cept it.  , 

His  grateful  country  rewarded  this  difinterefted  attachment  with  the  mod  liberal  and 
unbounded  confidence,  and  employed  his  talents  in  the  public  fervice.  In  1 757,  he 
was  fent  to  reform  the  academy  of  Laufanne,  and  in  the  following  year  was  deputed 
by  the  Senate  to  examine  fome  curious  remains  of  antiquity  difcovered  at  Calm. 
About  the  fame  time  he  was  appointed  dire&or  of  the  fait  works  at  Bex  and  Aigle, 
with  an  annual  falary  of  £500.  During  the  term  of  this  appointment,  which  continued 
fix  years,  he  refided  at  La  Roche.  In  this  retirement,  he  employed  himfelf  in  Super- 
intending and  improving  the  falt-works,  of  which  he  has  given  a  fhort  account ;  in 
making  occaflonal  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  which  he  has  likewife 
defcribed  ;  but  more  particularly  diftinguifhed  his  retreat  by  preparing  and  pubiifhing 
his  great  work  on  phyfiology* 

Not  with  (landing  the  amplitude  and  fuccefsof  Haller's  labours  in  the  various  branches 
of  medical  knowledge,  it  was  principally  on  phyfiology,  which  feems  to  have  been  his 
peculiar  delight,  that  he  difplayed  the  whole  force  of  his  genius,  and  founded  his  merit 
as  an  inventor  in  fcience. 

His  outlines  of  Phyfiology,  or  Prima  Linea  Pbyjiologica,  publifhed  at  Gottingen  hi 
1747,  delineate  the  plan,  and  were  the  prelude  to  his  immortal  work,  which  he  mo- 
deftly  ftyles  Elements  only,  or  Elemcnta  Pyfiologia  Corporis  Humanly  in  eight  volumes  in 
quarto,  which"  fucceflively  made  their  appearance  from  1757  to  1766.  In  conformity 
to  Boerhaave's  plan,  this  part  of  the  fcience  of  phyfic  is  emancipated  from  theoretical 
fubtlety,  from  the  (hackles  of  metaphyfical,  mechanical,  and  chymical  hypothefes,  with 
which,  for  ages,  it  had  been  incumbered,  and,  for  the  firft  time,  built  on  the  true  bafis 
of  anatomical  fcience.  ' 

The  exquifite  knowledge  which  he  has  difplayed  in  relation  to  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
human  body,  his  indefatigable  refearches  into  the  difcoveries  and  opinions  of  all  his 
predecefTors,  the  judicious  fele&ion  of  them  to  eftablifh  his  own,  his  ikill  in  comparative 
anatomy,  and  the  application  of  the  whole  to  illuflrate  the  human  frame,  afford  a 
ftriking  inftance  of  learning,  induRry,  penetration  and  genius. 

On  his  return  to  Bern  he  was  eletted  member  of  the  chamber  of  appeal  for  the  Ger- 
man dirt  rift  of  the  council  of  finances,  of  the  committees  for  matrimonial  affairs,  and  for 
improving  the  fmall  livings  in  the  French  diftrift  of  the  canton  ;  he  was  alfo  appointed 
perpetual  affeffor  of  the  council  of  Health,  with  an  annual  falary  of  about  £  1 00  as  a 
token  of  his  country's  gratitude  for  having  declined  fo  many  iplendid  offers  from  foreign 
courts,  and  for  preferring  his  native  place  to  the  advancement  of  his  fortune.  In  thefe 
feveral  offices  he  performed  effenttal  fervices  to  the  (late  by  promoting  the  moft  ufeful 
inftitutions,  propofing  neceffary  alterations,  and  framing  new  laws  and  ordinances.  In 
his  capacity  of  affeffor  to  the  Chamber  qf  Health,  he  was  particularly  ufeful  in  forward- 
ing the  moft  important  regulations ;  fuch  as  the  prohibition  of  empirics,  the  recovery 
of  drowned  perfons,  and  the  means  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  diftemper  then  pre- 
valent among  the  cattle  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

He  alfo  (hewed  himfelf  a  friend  to  humanity,  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  affifted  in 
obtaihing  from  government  a  public  eftablifhment  for  orphans,  by  his  activity  in  provid- 
ing a  fund,  and  by  drawing  up  the  pLp.  As  a  member  of  the  Economical  Society,  he 
laboured  much  to  improve  the  ftate  of  agriculture,  and  made  many  experiments  for 
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that  purpofe.  In  the  meetings  of  the  Great  Council  he  delivered,  on  important  occa* 
fions,  his  opinion  with  a  manly  freedom  and  lively  eloquence,  the  refult  of  the  found  eft 
judgment  and  the  mod  feeling  heart. 

In  1 766  and  the  following  years  this  great  man,  who  had  hitherto  enlightened  fcience 
from  his  clofet,  difplayed  in  the  theatre  of  public  life  the  more  a&ive  and  diftinguilhed 
parts  of  a  patriot  and  politician.  He  re-eftablifhed  the  harmony  and  fettled  the  difputes 
between'  the  Vallais  and  the  canton  of  Bern  by  a  fuccefsful  negociation,  in  which  he 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  two  dates ;  he  was  aflbciated  with  the  mod  enlightened 
chara&ers  of  the  republic  in  terminating  the  diffenfions  of  Geneva ;  he  drew  up  the 
principal  difpatches  to  the  court  of  Verfailles  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  changes  proje&ed  at 
Verfoi,  on  which  occafion  he  held  a  perfonal  conference  with  the  French  ambafla- 
»  dor,  and  was  employed  to  prepare  ther  plan  of  a  treaty  between  the  canton  of  Bern  and 
the  Ele&or  of  Bavaria,  relating  to  the  purchafe  of  fait. 

On  the  conclufion  of  thefe  public  employments  Haller,  who  had  now  attained  the 
fixty  fecond  year  of  his  age,  withdrew  from  the  buftle  of  life,  and  lived  in  a  retired 
manner,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  father,  a  citizen,  and  a  magiftrate ;  and,  although  his 
health  gradually  declined,  yet  his  aftivity  was  undiminifhed.  He  refumed  his  literary 
labours,  which  had  been  neceffarity  interrupted  amid  ft  his  other  more  important  avoca- 
tions. He  publiflied,  in  1768,  his  hiftory  of  Swifs  plants;  and,  in  1771,  the  firft  part 
of  his  Bibliotheca  Medicina. 

No  part  of  Halter's  writings  affords  a  more  ftrikmg  example  of  the  value  of  early  and 
perfevering  inijuftry,  thai*  this  publication.  That  habit  which  he  formed  fo  early  as 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  of  noting  his  opinion  of  books  and  author?,  accumulated 
a  confiderable  mafs  of  materials,  and  thus  enabled  him  afterwards  to  turn  them  to  very 
ufeful  purpofes.  By  thefe  means  the  foundation  of  his  Medical  Library  was  laid, 
even  before  he  gave  the  improved  edition  of  Boerhaave's  Metbodus  Studii  Medici, 
in  1751: 

Boerhaave  ufed  to  recommend  to  his  ftudents  the  books  which  they  ought  to  con- 
fult  on  each  fubject ;  this  catalogue  was,  in  1726,  furreptitioufly  and  inaccurately 
printed,  and  formed  only  a  fmall  volume  in  oftavo ;  many  neceffary  obfervations  were 
forgotten,  and  various  authors  both  modern  and  ancient  omitted.  Haller  undertook  to 
fupply  thefe  deficiencies  ;  and  extended  the  publication  to  two  volumes  in  quarto.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  compilation,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  various 
lexicons  and  catalogues  of  medical  authors  were  extant ;  but  the  writers  had  merely 
given  bare  lifts  and  titles,  unaccompanied  by  that  critical  discrimination  of  the  defign, 
doctrine,  and  general  merit  of  each' author,  which  rendered  thefe  volumes  fo  highly 
acceptable.  In  this  manner  Haller  has  given,  under  that  clailical  method  which  Boer- 
haave recommended,  his  opinion  of  more  than  four  thoufand  volumes. 

In  the  extenfion  of  this  plan,  as  it  appears  in  his  own  Bibliotbeca,  Haller  begins,  by 
tracing  the  hiftory  of  each  branch  of  medicine  from  its  origin  through  the  preceding 
ages,  and,  by  connecting  the  hiftory  of  each  in  the  feveral  periods,  has,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  made  his  publication  a  compendious  hiftory  of  phyfic. 

His  extenfive  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  languages  enabled  him  to  compre- 
hend a  large  field  ;  his  indefatigable  induftry,  united  to  great  penetration  in  inveftigating 
the  do&rines  of  the  ancients,  equally  exhibits  his  erudition,  and  that  found  judgment 
by  which  he  has  appreciated  the  merit  of  thofe  fages  of  phyfic,  in  a  manner  highly  in- 
terefting  and  inftru&ivt.  In  his  judgment  of  the  moderns  he  is  candid,  and  impartial ; 
his  great  knowledge  of  his  fubje&s  qualified  him  to  diftinguifti  all  original  do&rines, 
new  fads  and  obfervations,  and  to  guard  againft  fuch  errors  as  might  miflead  young  and 
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incautious  practitioners,  who  are  too  apt  to  be  influenced  by  imbibed  theories,  and  pre- 
judice towards  particular  authors. 

He  has  given  additional  value  to  his  work,  by  annexing  to  the  account  of  celebrated 
books  (hort  biographical  anecdotes  of  the  authors.  He  mentions  all  the  different  edi- 
tions that  came  to  his  knowledge,  particularly  marking  fuch  as  were  in  his  own  library. 
And  it  is  a  matter  of  aftonifhnlent  that,  in  this  manner,  he  notices  and  reviews  not  fewer 
than  1 1,000  volumes.  As  the  literary  hiftory  of  phyfic  was  among  the  favourite  ob- 
jects of  -  Haller,  this  publication  cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable  to  fuch  as  poffefs  a 
congenial  fade ;  while  the  general  ufe  and  information  it  affords  are  fufficiently  ob- 
vious. Eight  volumes  wfcre  publifhed  beween  the  years  1771  and  1778.  The  ana* 
tomical,  including  the  phyfiology,  th«  botanical,  and  the  chirurgical,  were  each  com- 
prifed  in  two  volumes,  and  bring  down  the  refpeftive  fubjefts  nearly  to  the  prefent 
time.  •  Two,  on  the  practice  of  phyfic,  were  publifhed  by  Haller  himfelf,  a  third  after 
his  deceafe  by  Dr.  Tribolet,  and  a  fourth  by  Dr.  Brandis  of  Childenfheim,  from  the 
manufcript  of  Haller,  which  the  learned  editor  has  confiderably  augmented. 

Haller  employed  the  latter  period  6f  his  life  in  fending  extra&s  from  eminent  publi- 
cations for  the  Bibliotheque  Raifonnee ;  fiirnifhed  many  of  the  articles  for  thefupplement 
to  the  Paris  Encyclopedic,  for  the  quarto  improved  edition  of  the  fame  work  publifhed 
at  Yverdun,  and  for  the  dictionary  of  natural  hiftory  printed  at  the  fame  place.  .  He 
meditated  alfo  a  new  edition  of  his  great  phyfiological  work,  of  which  he  put  forth  the 
firft  volume  in  1777,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

His  aftive  imagination  brooding  on  the  civil  and  political  affairs  in  which  he  had  been 
lately  engaged,  produced  between  177*1  and  1774,  his  three  political  romances,  Ufong, 
Alfred,  and  Fabius  and  Cato,  which  treat  of  thedefpotic,  monarchical,  and  republican 
governments.  In  Ufong  he  fketches,  with  a  mafterly  hand,  the  abufes  of  abfolute  au- 
thority, and  fets  forth,  in  the  character  of  the  principal  perfonage,  the  happy  effects 
which  may  be  derived  from  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  fovereign,  even  amid  it  the  hor- 
rors of  orieptal  defpotifm.*  In  Fabius  and  Cato  he  defcribes,  with  an  animation  and 
fpirit  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  but  with  a  partiality  natural  to  a  republican,  the  arifto- 
cratical  government  as  moft  friendly  to  the  difplay  of  patribtifm,  and  moft  congenial  to 
the  exertions  of  genius.  In  Alfred  he  difplays  the  advantages  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
wherein  the  balance  of  power  is  wifely  diftributed,  and  which,  while  it-avoids  the  ex- 
tremes of  either,  enjoys  the  benefits  of  both.  In  thefe  romances  he  difcovers  found 
principles  of  legiflation,  great  political  fagacity,  a  deep  infight  into  human  nature,  and 
an  extenfive  aquaintance  with  hiftory. 

When  we  confider  Haller  as  a  man  of  piety  and  aChriflian,  we  obferve  him  tracing, 
from  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  creation  in  its  grandeft  as  well  as  in  its  minuteft  parts, 
the  necejfary  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  great  principles  of  natural  religion. 
We  fee  him  demonftrating  the  divine  origin  of  Chriftianity  from  a  profound  ftudy  of  the 
NewTeftamentjfrom  theexcellenceof  its  morality,  its  man  ifeftinfluence  over  the  happinefs 
of  mankind,  and  its  tendency  to  meliorate  our  nature ;  we  find  him  proving  himfelf,  both 
in  his  life  and  writings,  a  zealous  friend  and  able  advocate  of  the  revealed  doctrines. 

Haller,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  undertook  the  defence  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  In  1732,  in  his  preface  to  his  poetry,  he  declared  himfelf  firmly  con- 
vinced of  their  truth ;  in  1747  he  rejected  with  horror  the  dedication  which  La  Metrie 
offered  to  prefix  to  his  work  entitled  4C  U  Homme  Machine"  and  he  declared  in  various 
literary  journals,  that  he  neither  acknowledged  as  his  friend,  or  his  difciple,  a  man  who 
entertained  fuch  impious  notions.  In  a  preface  which  he  publifhed  in  1751,  to  For-  , 
mey's  abridgment  of  Crouzza's  "  Examen  du  Pyrrbonifme"  he  paints  in  the  ftrongeft 
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colours,  the  dreadful  effe&s  of  infidelity  both  on  fociety  and  individuals.  He  put  forth, 
in  the  German  tongue,  "  Letters  to  his  Daughter  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Revela- 
tion ;"  he  publifhed  an  extrad  from  Ditton's  M  Truth  of  the  Refurre&ion  of  Jefus  Chrift/' 
which  he  acknowledges  to  have  firft  cleared  any  doubts  he  entertained  on  that  fubjed. 
He  avows,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  received  infinite  fat isfact ion  from  the  ftudyof  the 
New  Teftament,  becaufe  he  was  never  more  certain  of  holding  converfe  with  the  Deity, 
than  when  he  read  his  will  in  that  divine  book. 

In  1775,  he  fixity  gave  to  the  public,  alfo  in  the  German  language,  c<  Letters  con- 
cerning feveral  late  Attempts  of  Freethinkers  yet  living  againft  Revelation."  In  this 
work  the  author  examines  and  refutes  the  obje&ions  to  Chriftianity,  advanced  in  fo 
lively  and  dangerous  a  manner  by  Voltaire  in  his  Qitcftions  fur  P Encyclopedic.     "  If  this 

.  latter  publication,"  adds  Sennebier,  "  may  be  considered  as  an  Index  to  the  Doubts 
and  Arguments  againft  the  Chriftian  Religion,  the  work  of  Haller  may  be  entitled  an 
Index  to  the  Anfwers  in  favour  of  the  fame  Revelation,  to  be  confulted  by  thofe  who 
wifti  impartially  to  difcufs  both  fides  of  this  important  queflion.  When  learning  and 
philofophy,  inftead  of  being  employed  in  fupporting  fceptical  tenets  by  artful  fophiftry, 
thus  lend  their  united  affftance  to  the  caufe  of  religion,  they  truly  become  an  honour 
to  the  pofleffor,  and  a  benefit  to  fociety. 

But  even  this  great  and  good  man  was  not  exempt  from  a  too  anxious  folicitude  for 
his  welfare  in  a  future  (late.  That  depreffion  of  fpirits,  which  ought  juftly  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  the  efletts  of  difeafe,  and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  confpiring  perhaps 
with  the  narrow  principles  of  Calvinifm,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  led  him  to  re- 
fled  rather  on  thejujiice  than  the  mercy  of  the  Deity,  and  to  bewilder  himfelf  in  the 
endlefs  mazes  of  predeftination  and  grace.  In  one  of  his  defponding  fits,  he  compared 
himfelf  to  a  man  placed  .on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  without  any  fupport,  and  expeding 
every  inftant  to  fall.  At  another  moment,  animated  with  a  paflion  for  fcience,  he 
breaks  out,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bonnet,  into  an  exclamation,  expreffive  of  his  re- 
gret to  quit  a  world  which  he  had  improved  by  his  difcoveries,  and  which  he  might  ftill 
further  illuminate  by  his  zeal  and  application.  "  O  my  poor  brain,  which  muft  return 
to  duft ;  and  all  the  knowledge  and  information  which  I  have  beeircolle&ing  with  fuch 
unwearied  labour,  will  fade  away  like  the  dream  of  an  infant." 

Thefe  little  weakneffes  of  a  great  mind,  overpowered  by  conftitutional  irritability, 
and  ftruggling  againft  early  pVejudices,  are  more  interesting  to  the  man  who  feels  and 
jrefpe&s  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  than  the  molt  pompous  and  exaggerated 

*  accounts  of  unnerring  wifdom,  or  uniform  virtue.  And  it  is  a  p leafing  fatisfa&ion  to 
learn,  that  reafon  and  religion  rofe  fuperior  to  the  gloomy  defpondency  of  ficknefs  ; 
and  that  Haller  met  death  with  the  calmnefs  of  a  philofopher,  and  the  faith  of  a.  Chrif- 
tian. In  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  a  few  days  before  his  deceafe,  he  fpeaks  indeed  of 
the  tremendous  grandeur  of  eternity,  but  with  hope  rather  than  with  fear,  and  look? 
back  upon  his  pad  life  with  fatisfa&ion :  amidft  a  few  complaints  uttered  on  his  painful 
fufFerings,  he  mentions  his  country  with  the  moft  ardent  affe&ion,  and  offers  up  his  hft 
prayer  for  its  prefervation  and  welfare. 

He  continued  his  literary  labours,  and  preferved  his  fenfes  and  comppfure  to  the  mo- 
ment of  difiblution ;  he  beheld  his  end  approaching  without  fear  and  regret ;  "  My 

.  friend,"  he  faid  to  the  phyfician  who  attended  him,  "  I  die,  my  pulfe  is  flopped,"  and 
then  expired.  He  deceafed  on  the  twelfth  of  December  1777,  in  the  feventieth  year 
of  his  age. 

Thus  lived,  and. thus  died,  the  great  Haller ;  a  man  to  whom  Micbaelis,  the  emi- 
nent orientalift,  juftly  applies  an  observation  on  the  genius  of  Ariftotle  j  "  Neque  calo9 
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ncque  terrh  neque  man  quicquam  relinquere  voluit  incognitum,  indole  prattrea  adeo  mira~ 
bili,  ut  adfingula  natum  praciput  dicas  V 

In  his  perfon  Haller  was  tall  and  majeftic,  of  a  ferious  and  expreflive  countenance } 
he  had  at  times  an  open  fmile,  always  a  pleafing  tone,  of  voice,  uiually  low,  and  feldora 
elevated,  even  when  he  was  molt  agitated*  He  was  fond  of  unbending  himfelf  in  fo~ 
ciety,  on  thofe  occafions  was  remarkably  cheerful,  polite,  and  attentive ;  he  would 
converle  with  the  ladies  on  fafhions,  modes  of  drefs,  and  other  trifles,  with  as  much 
eafe  as  if  he  had  never  fecluded  himfelf  from  the  world. 

Bonnet  informed  me,  that  Haller  wrote  with  equal  facility  the  German,  French,  and 
Latin  tongues ;  thai  he  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  all  the  European  languages*  except 
Ruffian,  Polifh,  and  Hungarian,  as  to  fpeak  with  the  natives  in  their  refpe£Uve  idioms. 
When  he  converfed  on  any  topic  of  literature,  his  knowledge  appeared  fo  extenfive, 
that  he  feemed  to  have  made  that  his  particular  fludy.  His  profound  erudition  in  every 
branch  of  fcience,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  converfant  with  his  works  j  but  the 
variety  of  his  information,  and  the  verfatility  of  his  talents,  are  thus  delineated  by  a 
perfon  f  who  was  his  particular  friend.  "  He  pofleffed  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
natural  hiftory ;  was  well  read  in  hiftory  both  antient  and  modern,  univerfal  and  parti- 
cular ;  and  uncommonly  verfed  in  the  (late  of  agriculture,  manufa&ures,  trade,  popu- 
lation, literature,  and  languages  of  the  refpe&ive  nations  of  Europe ;  he  had  read  with 
attention  the  moll  remarkable  voyages  and  travels ;  and  was  particularly  converfant  in 
the  late  difcoveries  which  tend  to  illuftrate  the  geography  of  (he  globe.  He  had  even 
perufed  many  thoufand  novels  and  plays ;  and  poflefled  fucli  an  aftonifhing  memory, 
that  he  could  detail  their  contents  with  the  utmoft  precifion. 

As  it  was  his  cuftom  to  make  extracts,  and  to  give  his  opinion  of  every  book  which 
came  into  his  hands,  as  well  for  his  own  private  ufe,  as  for  the  Gottingen  Review  J,  he 
read  moft  new  publications,  and  fo  eager  was  he  ufually  in  the  perufal,  that  he  laid 
them  upon  the  table  even  when  he  was  at  dinner,  occafionally  looking  into  them,  and 
marking  thofe  parts  with  a  pencil,  which  he  afterwards  extracted  or  commented  upon. 
He  made  his  remarks  on  fmall  pieces  of  paper,  of  different  fizes,  which  he  placed  in 
order,  and  fattened  together;  a  method  he  learned  from  Leibnitz. 

He  derived  from  nature  extreme  fenfibility,  or  rather  irritability  of  temper,  which  is 
ever  the  child  of  genius.  He  fpoke  therefore  from  his  own  experience,  when,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Voltaire,  he  thus  expreffed  himfelf:  *c  Providence  holds  with  an  equal  hand  the 
balance  of  human  happinefs.  He  has  loaded  you  with  riches,  he  has  loaded  you  with 
glory  ;  but  misfortune  was  necefiary,  and  he  preferved  the  equilibrium  by  giving  you 
fenfibility.  If  my  wifhes  could  take  effett,  I  would  beflow  upon  you  that  tranquillity 
which  flies  at  the  approach  of  genius,  which  is  inferior  to  genius  in  relation  to  fociety, 
but  far  fuperior  in  regard  to  ourfelves :  then  the  moft  celebrated  man  in  Europe  would 
be  alfo  the  moft  happy  § ." 

•  He  left  nothing  unexplored,  either  in  the  heavens,  or  on  the  earth*  or  in  the  Tea,  and  was  of  fucli-  a 
wonderful  capacity,  that  he  feemed  born  for  the  immediate  objedt  of  his  purfuit. 

f  Ticharner  Lobrede,  &c.  p.  87. 

\  Haller  reviewed,  as  his  department  for  that  literary  journal,  all  publications  on  hiftory,  medicine, 
anatomy,  natural  hiftory,  and  feveral  mifcellaneous  works,  particular!)  thofo  which  appeared  in  Italy. 

j  Ilfautbien  que  la  providence  veuilie  tenir  la  balance  egalcbour  tout  let  bumaim.  Ell*  vous  a  comble  de  blent, 
ellevow  a  comble  degloire  ;  matt  il  vout-falloit  du  malkeur,  cue  a  trouvi  Vequillbrc  en  vous  rendant  fenfibte  — Si 
htfouhnltt  avoient  du  touvoir,  j'aj outer oir  aux  bienfaitt  du  dejiin  ;  je  vous  donnirou  de  la  tranquillie,  qui*fuit 
devant  le  genie,  qui  ne  le  vqjd  pat  tar  rapport  a  lafociete;  matt  qui  vaut  Ken  davantagepar  rappprt  a  noutmeme? 
det-krt  Homme  leplut  cilibre  del1 Europe  fcroit  auffi  k  phu  beureux. 
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He  was  impatient  under  ficknefs  as  well  from  extreme  fufceptibility,  as  becaufe  he 
was  precluded  from  his  literary  occupations.  He  was  fond,  therefore,  of  taking  vio  - 
lent  remedies,  more  calculated  to  remove  the  immediate  effefts  of  pain,  and  to  check  ♦ 
his'diforder,  than  to  cure  it  radically.  In  his  latter  years  he  accuftomed  himfelf  to 
opium  *•  which,  operating  as  a  temporary  palliative,  only  increafed  his  natural  impatience. 
This  reftleffnefs  of  temper,  which  occasionally  difturbed  his  tranquillity  even  in  his 
younger  days,  and  in  the  full  flow  of  his  health  and  fpirits,  was  confide rably  heightened 
by  the  advances  of  age,  and  the  diforders  which  fluttered  his  frame  towards  the  clofe  of 
his  life. 

His  correfpondence  in  etery  period  of  life  was  extenfive,  pun&ual,  and  carried  on 
in  the  Englifh,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Italian  languages.  '  Six  volumes  of  Latin 
epiftles,  and  three  in  the  German  tongue,  addreffed  to  him  from  men  of  learning  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  given  to  the  public,  but  his  own  have  never  made 
their  appearance.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  he  feldom  preferved  any  copies ; 
being  himfelf  too  much  occupied  for  that  purpofe,  and  never  fufficiently  rich  to  main- 
tain a  fecretary.  His  two  principal  correfpondents  to  whom  he  opened  his  heart,  were 
Bonnet  of  Geneva,  and  John  Gefner  of  Zuric ;  to  Gefner  he  wrote  either  in  German 
or  Latin,  to  Bonnet  in  the  French  tongue.  This  celebrated  friend  of  Haller  poffefles 
feven  manufcript  volumes  of  his  letters ;  being  an  uninterrupted  correfpondence  of 
twenty-three  years;  begun  in  March  1754,  and  finifhing  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  in  December  1777.  This  epiftolary  commerce  comprehends  a  great  variety  of 
fubje&s,  principally  concerning  phyfiology,  natural  hiftory,  the  ftrufture  of  the  globe, 
politics,  morality,  and  religion.  Haller  being  accuftomed  to  confult  his  friend  on  all 
occafions,  to  difclofe  his  mod  fecret  thoughts,  and  to  relate  his  diurnal  occupations ; 
thefe  efFufions  of  the  moment  difcover  the  fucceffive  train  of  his  ftudieSj  the  progrefs  of 
his  difcoveries,  and  gradual  advances  in  knowledge. 

"  Thefe  letters  of  my  moft  refpe&able  friend,"  added  Bonriet,  <c  difplay  his  genius, 
his  underftanding,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  more  fully  than  any  of  his  publica- 
tions. His  ftyle,  concife,  energetic  yet  pi&urefque,  correfponds  with  the  ftrength  and 
originality  of  his  ideas;  and  he  fpeaks  with  ho  lefs  fublimity  than  conviction  of  the 
great  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion..  Though  he  treats  the  numerous  advo- 
cates for  infidelity,  and  particularly  Voltaire,  with  fufficient  feverity ;  yet  his  heat 
re  the  ardour  of  conviftion,  and  did  not  proceed  from  either  pique  or  fpirit  of  contra, 
di&ion :  he  feemed  as  if  he  was  perfonally  interefled  in  all  queftions  on  revelation,  and 
pleaded  its  caufe  as  if  it  had  been  his  own*  He  is  no  lefs  fevere  againft  thofe  writers, 
who  exclude  the  intervention  of  a'firft  intelle&ual  caufe  in  the  creation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  univerfe,  and  particularly  cenfures  the  materialifts  who  endeavour  to  de- 
duce mechanically  the  formation  of  organized  bodies.  In  a  word,  his  philofopfiy  was 
entirely  pra&ical,  becaufe  it  was  entirely  Chriftian ;  and  nothing  fecured  his  approbation, 
but  what  tended  to  improve  the  underftanding,  or  to  amend  the  heart." 

I  am  concerned  to  find,  that  the  publication  of  this  correfpondence,  between  two 
fuch  enlightened  and  virtuous  philofophers  as  Haller  and  Bonnet,  which  in  fome  works 
had  been  announced  to  the  public,  fhould,  for  private  reafons,  be  relinquifhed.  Reli- 
gion, morality,  philofophy,  and  learning,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  epiftolary 
commerce. 

*  Zimmerman  informs  us,  that  he  took  daily  fo  large  a  quantity  as  eigh£  grains.     Uelber  de  die  E<n- 
fam  kcit  p.  216.  ed.  Leipf.  1784. 
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Haller's  library,  confiding  of  about  4,000  volumes,  was  purchafed  for  £2,000  by 
the  emperor,  for  the  public  library  of  Milan,  where  I  examined  it  in  1785.  The  col- 
lection is  particularly  rich  in  books  of  natural  hiftory,  and  is  rendered  invaluable  from 
numerous  annotations  of  Haller,  written  on  the  margins, 

Haller  was  three  times  married,  firfl  to  Marianne  Wytfen?  in  1731,  who  died  in  1736. 
a.  To  Elizabeth  Buchers,  in  1738,  who  died  in  childbed  the  fame  or  the  following 
year;  both  natives  of  Bern,  3.  1739,  to  Amelia  Frederica  Teichmeyer,  a  German 
lady,  who  furvived  him.  He  has  written  and  publifhed  the  lives  of  his  two  firft  wives. 
He  left  eight  children  four  fons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  he  lived  to  fee  efta- 
Ui'flied. 

His  eldeft  fon,  Gotlieb  Emanuel,  who  was  born  in  1735,  followed  his  father  s  ex- 
ample in  dedicating  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  his  country,  and  to  the  purfuits  of  litera- 
ture. He  was  ele&ed.member  of  the  Great  Council,  and  obtained  various  employments 
under  government,  particularly  the'  bailliage  of  Nyon,  in  which  fituation  he  died  in 
1786.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  author  by  various  publications  tending  to  illuf- 
trate  the  hiftory, and  literature  of  Switzerland,  and  particularly  by  his  Sebweitzer-bib/io* 
tbek9  or  Swifs  Library,  in  6  volumes  8vo.  of  which  he  Kved  to  publifh  only  the  firft. 
In  this  work,  deferyedly  efteemed  for  method  and  accuracy,  the  indefatigable  author 
enumerates  all  the  books  which  treat  of  Switzerland,  in  all  languages,  and  all  the  works 
publifhed,  by  the  Swifs  on  all  fubjefts.  He  even  defcends  to  thetoinuteft  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  reviews  and  journals,  ^nd  in  mod  inftances,  where  the  phblication  de- 
ferves  detail,  analyfes  the  contents,  correfts  the  errors,  and  gives  his  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  performance. 

I  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  the  learned  author,  and  am  indebted  to  him  for  fume 
curious  information  on  Switzerland,  and  for  feveral  anecdotes  relative  to  his  illuftrious 
father,  which  I  have  introduced  into  thefe  biographical  memoirs* 


LETTER  LVIIL— M.  Sprungli's  Colkaion  of  *Swifs  birds.— Of  the  Bearded  Vulture. 

M.  SPRUNGLPS  cabinet  of,  natural  hiftory,  is  remarkable  for  the  colle&ion  of 
iftuffed  birds,  both  local  and  migratory,  that  are  found  in  Switzerland.  In  1776  this 
collection  confifted  of  two  hundred  fpecimens;  and  when  I  laft  vifited  Bern,  in  1786, 
had  received  an  addition  of  fifty  fpecies. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  birds  in  this  colle&ion,  is  the  vultur  barbatus  of  Lin- 
naeus, the  vultur  aureus  of  Gefner,  or  bearded  vulture  of  the  Englifli  ornithologifts. 
As  many  fabulous  tales  have  been  related  concerning  its  uncommon  ftrength  and  rapa- 
cioufnefs ;  as  great  confufion  has  arifen  from  the  variety  of  names  applied  by  different 
naturalifts  to  the  fame  bird,  and  as  fome  travellers  have  doubted  whether  this  fpecimen 
is  the  large  vulture  of  the  Alps,  or  the  golden  vulture  of  Conrad  Gefner ;  I  fhall  fub- 
join  a  description  of  fome  particulars  principally  communicated  to  me  by  M.  Sprungli 
himfelf,  accompanied  with  a  drawing  of  the  head  of  the  natural  fize. 

This  fpecipien  was  a  female  bird,  caught  in  the  canton  of  Glarus ;  it  meafured  from 
the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  fix  feet  fix  inches  French  *  meafure ; 
and  eight  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other  expanded  {  it  weighed 
when  firft  taken,  eleven  pounds.  This  bird,  though  always  called  a  vulture,  yet  dif- 
fers from  that  genus,  and  is  referable  to  the  eagle,  in  having  the  head  and  neck  co- 


*  Six  feet  eleven  inches  one-fifth  Englifli,  and  eight  feet  fix  inches  fix-fifteenths. 
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vered  with  feathers ;  whereas  one  of  the  diftinftions  of  the  Vulture,  according  to  Lin- 
nseus,  is  that  the  head  is  deftitute  of  feathers. 

Notwithftanding  this  diftmguifhirig  mark,  yet  Linnaeus  was  probably  induced  to  clafs 
it  with  the  vultures,  from  the  general  form  of  the  Body,  and  fhape  of  the  bekk,  which 
is  xhefr/l  ejfential  chara&eriftic  in  the  genera  of  Birds, 

M.  Sprungli,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  claflec^  between  the- vulture 
and  the  eagle ;  and  Stor  *  propofes  to  form  a  new  genus  of  it,  under  the  name  of 
g ypaetus,  by  the  following  characters : 

Rojlrum  rcffum9  baft  cera  inftrudlum  feiis  porreClis  confcrtiflimis  barbatum  ;  apice  auc- 
turn  unco  fidcato. 
Caput  pennis  teftum. 

The  fpecific  charadter  he  would  define  thus : 

Gypaetus  (grandis)  albido-rutilus  dorfofufcus,  tania  nigra  fupra  et  infra  oculos. 

It  inhabits  the  higheft  parts  of  the  great  chain  of  Alps  which  feparates  Switzerland 
from  Italy,  forms  its  neft  in  clefts  of  rocks  inacceffible  to  man,  and  ufually  produces 
three  young  ones  at  a  time,  fometimes  four,  if  we  may  judge  from  thofe  which  accom- 
pany the  old  birds,  when  they  defcend  into  the  lower  regions  for  prey.  They  live  on 
animals  which  inhabit  the  Alps,  fuch  as  the  chamois,  white  hares,  marmots,  fnow  hens, 
kids,  and  particularly  lambs,  from  which  circuriiftance  it  is  called  lammer-geyer,  or  lamb 
vulture. 

If  common  report  may  be  credited,  this  rapacious  creature  fometimes  attacks  even 
man  and  carries  off  children.  M.  Sprungli,  without  abfolutely  denying  the  poflibility 
of  this  account,  has,  notwithftanding  all  his  refearches,  never  been  able  to  afcertain  a 
well-authenticated  inftance ;  and  thence  rather  concludes  it  a  fable  invented  by  the  pea- 
fants  to  frighten  their  children.  This  fpecies  does  not  appear  but  in  fmall  companies, 
ufually  confiding  of  the  two  old  birds  and  their  young. 

N  Conrad  Gefner  has  given  a  fhort  but  accurate  defcription  of  this  bird  under  the  name 
of  vultur  aureus^  or  gold-geyer  t ;  and  an  engraving  from  a  fkin  fent  to  him  from  the 
Grifons.  The  figure  though  rudely  executed,  yet  exhibits  with  fufficient  accuracy  the 
diftinguifhing  characters  of  the  fpecies  and  genus  fuch  as  the  configuration  of  the  beak, 
the  legs  feathered  down  to  the  claws,  and  particularly  the  beard.  In  fine  a  comparifon 
with  the  fpecimen  in  Sprungli's  collection  evidently  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  bird. 

Since  this  great  naturalift,  no  other  perfon  feems  to  have  defcribed  it  from  nature* 
except  Edwards  under  the  denomination  of  the  bearded  vulture.     The  defcription  of 
that  bird,  and  the  engraving  \  from  a  fpecimen  fent  from  Santa  Cruz  in  Barbary,  cor- 
refpond  exadtly  with  the  vultur  barbatus  of  Sprungli ;  and  the  head,  if  compared  with ' 
the  drawing  annexed  to  this  account,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  fufficiently. 

Sprungli  alfo  favoured  me  with  the  following  remarks,  in  anfwer  to  thofe  travellers 
who  aflert,  that  his  fpecimen  is  not  the  large  vulture  of  the  Alps,  fometimes  called, 
from  its yellowifh  plumage,  the  vautourjaune,  but  a  fmaller  fpecies ;  becaufe  the  larger 
fort  rpeafures  occafionally  fourteen  feet,  or  more,  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of 
the  other.  He  poffeffes  two  fpecimens  of  this  bird  ;  the  onea  ftill  grown  female,  from 
which  my  defcription  and  drawing  are  taken,  meafuring  eight  French  feet :  thq  other  a 
male,  but  young,  and  fomewhat  lefs.  He  has  examined  four  fpecimens,  neither  of 
which  meafured  more  than  nine  feet  j  but  as  thefe  fpecimens  were  not  full  grown  males, 

•  SccBtor'sAlpcnReifcn,  vol.  i.      f  Sec  Hift*  Avium,  edit,  Frank*      %  See  tab.  io6«  of  hkhiftory. 
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he  is  ready  to  allow  that  an  in  (lance  or  two  may  poflibly  have  occurred,  in  which  this 
bird  meafured  near  twelve  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  Thofe  who  give  it  a  greater 
expanfion,  have  derived  their  information  either  from  perfons  who  were  not  naturalifts 
or  from  uncertain  and  exaggerated  reports.  The  fame  remark  may  alfo  be  applied  to 
the  fabulous  ftories  recorded  by  the  peafants,  concerning  its  wonderful  ftrength  as  well 
as  fize<  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  the  peafants  do  not  confine  the  name  of  law 
mer-geyer  to  this  fpecies ;  but  extend  it  indifcrtminately  to  feveral  large  birds  of  prey, 
from  whence  has  arifen  great  confufion  of.names,  and  much  uncertainty  in  the  accounts 
of  this  bird. 

.  Some  ornithologifts  feem  to  have  formed  of  it  feveral  fpecies,  which  on  companion 
will  appear  to  be  the  fame,  or  only  varieties  of  the  fame,  fpecies.  Thus  the  bearded 
vulture,  the  cinereous  vulture,  and  the  fillvous  vulture,  which  Mr.  Latham  has  def- 
crib^d  as  three  different  fpecies,  are  probably  the  fame  bird  as  that  in  this  collection. 
Of  the  firft  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fince  Mr.  Latham  refers  to  the  bearded  vulture  of 
Edwards,  which  I  have  (hewn  to  be  that  of  Sprungli.  The  cinereous  vulture  is  def- 
cribed  by  Latham  after  Briflbn  :  "  Beneath  the  throat  hangs  a  kind  of  beard,  compofed 
of  very  narrow  feathers  like  hairs ;  legs  covered  with  feathers  quite  to  the  toes,  which 
are  yellow ;  claws  black  \  This  defcription  accords  with  the  bird  in  queftion,  and 
particularly  in  the  beard,  which  is  rtie  diftinguifhing  chara&eriftic.  The  fulvous  vul- 
ture of  Latham  is  the  griffin  of  Buffon,  and  the  French  naturalift  doubts  whether  it 
is -not  a  variety  of  Gefner's  golden  vulture,  which  is  proved  to  be  the  fame  as  Sprungli's 
fpecimen. 

While  the  molt  celebrated  ornithologifts  have  thus  given  to.  the  bird  different  names, 
they  have  alfo  in  other  inftances  confounded  it  with  other  birds,  to  which  it  has  no 
other  refemblance  than  fize,  ftrength,  and  voracity. 

Thus  Buffon  erroneoufly  conje&ures  the  vultur  grypbus  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  condor  •  of 
America,  to  be  the  fame  as  the  lammer-geyer^  or  vulture  of  the  Alps  ;  whereas  thede- 
fcription  of  the  condor  given  by  Linnaeus,  as  well  as  by  thofe  who  had  feen  it,  differs 
entirely  from  that  of  the  bearded  vulture.  The  condor  is  defcribed  by  the  Swede  as 
having  "  the  head  deftitute  of  feathers,  but  covered  with  a  flight-brown  coloured  down, 
with  a  comb  reaching  along  the  top  of  the  head,  and  having  the  throat  naked  and  of  a 
reddifli  colour."  Frezier,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  alfo  thus  defcribes  the  con- 
dor :  u  We  one  day  killed  a  bird  of  prey  called  a  condor,  which  was  nine  feet  from  the 
end  of  one  wing  to  the  end  of  the  other,  and  had  a  brown  comb  or  creft,  but  not  jagged 
like  a  cock's ;  the  fore  part  of  its  throat  is  red  without  feathers,  like  a  turkey,  and  they  are 
generally  large  and  ftrong  enough  to  take  up  a  lamb.  In  order  to  get  them  from  the  flock, 
they  draw  themfelves  into  a  circle  and  advance  towards  them  with  their  wings  extended, 
that  being  drove  together  and  too  clofe,  they  may  not  be  able  to  defend  themfelves ;  then 
they  pick  them  out  and  carry  them  off.  Gracilaflb  fays,  "  there  arefomein  Peru  fixteen  feet 
from  the  point  of  one  wing  to  the  other,  and  that  a  certain  nation  of  Indians  adored  them." 

Mr.  Latham  feems  alfo  to  be  no  lefs  miftaken,  when  on,  the  authority  of  the  tranfla- 
tor  of  the  Abbe  Fortis's  1  ravels  into  Calmatia,  he  conceives  the  vultur  percnopterus  of 

#  Syn.  vol-  i.  p.  14- 

f  Mr.  Latham,  in  his  Supplement  of  the' General  Synopfis  of  Birds,  p.  1.  feems  alfo  to  adopt  the  con- 
jecture of  Buffon,  iuclaifing  the  Lammcr-^eytr  and  Condor  under  the  fame  fpecie*  ;  though  beconfefies, 
'<  that  it  ft  ill  remains  dubious,  whethtr  the  Lam  mer-geyer  be  the  fame  with  the  Condor,  or  a  mere  variety 
of  the  Bearded  vulture."  He  adds  alfo,  with  a  candour  which  does  him  honour,  "  It  is  much  to  be 
feared,  that  other  authors  as  well  as  myfelf,  have  greatly  confounded  the  fpecies  of  Vultures  \  for  being 
like  the  falcon  tribe,  long  lived,  their  plumage  puts  on  a  great  variety  of  drefs,  fufficient  to  deceive  thole 
who  have  hitherto  attempted  discriminate  them.19 
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Llnnreus  to  be  the  vautour  da  Alpet  defcribed  by  Conrad  Gefner,  and  the  fame  as 
Sprungli's  fpecimen  ;  whereas,  on  the  authority  of  Haflelquift,  who  faw  great  numbers 
of  the  percnopteri  in  Egypt,  the  head  of  that  bird  is  "naked  and  wrinkled  ;"  and 
Ray  fays,  the  feet  are  naked  ;  two  characters  that  effentially  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
bearded  vulture,  in  which  the  head  is  wholly  covered  with  feathers,  and  alfo  the  feet 
down  to  the  ends  of  the  claws. 

The  bearded  vulture  not  only  inhabits  thofe  alps  which  feparate  Italy  from  Switzer- 
land, but  is  alfo  found  in  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  De  Hahn  informed  Sprungli,  that  he 
faw  a  bird  in  Corfica  which  was  wounded  in  the  wing,  and  was  unquestionably  of  the 
fame  fpecies  as  the  fluffed  fpecimen:  and  Lett  el,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Sardinia, 
gives  a  figure  and  defcription  of  the  fame  bird,  under  the  name  of  bartgeyer,  or  bearded 
vulture.  It  has  alfo  been  found  in  the  mountains  of  Africa  ;  for  Mr.  Edwards  received 
his  fpecimen  from  Santa  Cruz  in  Barbary,  and  frequently  on  Caucafus  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Dauria,  or  the  fouth-eaflern  part  of  Siberia,  as  we  learn  from  the  travels  of 
both  Pallas  and  Gmelin. 

I  was  furprifed  not  to  find  among  the  Swifs  birds  in  the  catalogue,  the  aigle  Blanc, 
or  aquila  alba  of*  Briflbn;  the  falco  Italicm  f,  and  thefalco  montanus  of  the  famej; 
as  particularly  zwitzer-falc,  the  German  name  of  the  latter,  feems  neceflarily  to  im- 
ply that  it  muft  be  a  Swifs  bird :  Sprungli,  however,  affured  me,  that  he  never  had 
been  able  to  difcover  any  of  thefe  fpecies  in  the  Alps ;  that  probably  the  aigle  blanc,  if 
it  exifts,  is  a  variety  of  the  chryfaetos ;  and  that  both  Briflbn  and  Willoughby  do  not 
cite  Gefner  for  their  defcriptions  of  the  falco  italicus,  but  the  authority  of  thofe  writers 
only  who  have  never  been  in  the  Alps.  , 

Of  the  crows  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that,  the  corvus  graeultu  of  Linnseus,  or 
coracias  of  Briflbn,  is  faithfully  reprefented  by  Pennant,  in  his  Britifh  Zoology,  under 
thedenominaiion  of  the  red-legged  crow.  It  is  the  fame  bird  of  which  Conrad  Gef- 
ner §  has  given  a  figure,  and  to  which  he  applies  the  German  appellations,  taha,Jljin- 
taken,  Jleinkrae,  and  which  he  juftly  fufpefls  to  be  the  comix  cornubia,  or  red-legged 
crow.  The  pyrrhocorax  of  Gefner,  which  fome  ornithologifls  feem  to  have  confounded 
with  the  corvtis  gruculom,  is,  however,  very  different,  and  called  by  Linnsus  corvus 
pyrrhocorax-  Both  thefe  fpecies  inhabit  the  Alps,  but  the  pyrrhocorax  is  the  mod  com- 
mon ;  and  ihefe  appear,  according  to  Sprungli's  obfervatioijs,  to  be  the  only  fpecies  of 
the  crow  that  prefer  alpine  fituations.  As  to  the  eorvut  cremita  of  Linnxus,  Sprungli 
acknowleges  it  is  totally  unknown  to  him.  All  the  ornithologies  indeed  mention  this 
bird  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Alps,  on  the  authority  of  Conrad  Gefner,  who  defcribes  it 
under  the  name  of  corvus  fylvaticus,  accompanied  with  a  figure,  which  has  not  the  lead 
refemblance  to  a  crow,  but  rather  to  a  curlew  ;  yet  Gefner's  defcription  of  it  is  much 
too  imperfect  to  affift  us  in  afcertaining  the  bird  of  which  he  treats. 


LETTER  LIX.— M.  Wittenbach's  Coileclim.— Account  of  the  Chain  of  Hills  and  Alps 
fcenfrom  the  environs  of  Bern. 

THE  Reverend  Mr.  Wyttenbach  of  Bern  poflefles  a  very  curious  cabinet,  principally 
relating  to  the  natural  hiltory  of  Switzerland,  and  of  this  canton  in  particular.  It  con- 
tains fpecimensof  feveral  thoufand  plants,  among  which  is  a  large  number  of  the  alpine 
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plants  of  Switzerland ;  and  he  has  already  begun  to  arrange  the  capfuies,  feeds,  and 
fruits. 

It  is  (till  more  interefting  for  the  great  variety  of  foffils,  (tones,  and  petrifactions 
colleded  by  himfelf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bern,  and  from  the  upper  and  lower 
Alps.  M.  Wyttenbach  alfo  poffefles  various  (hells,  infeds,  and  numerous  drawings  of 
the  glaciers  and  upper  alps.  But  I  was  mod  (truck  with  that  part  of  his  cabinet,  com* 
prehending  thofe  objefts  of  natural  hiftory,  which  in  any  degree  influence  agriculture, 
phytic,  arts,  and  trades,  and  which  fufficiently  prove  the  utility  of  that  fcience  in  the 
progrefs  and  improvement  of  human  comfort  and  knowledge.  On  this  fubjeft  he  has 
already  publiflied  a  diflertation  in  the  A&s  of  the  (Economical  Society  at  Bern. 

He  has  not  formed  this  ample  collection  from  mere  motives  of  curiofity,  or  from  de» 
Vultory  views ;  but  with  a  fettled  intention  to  illuftrate  the  natural  hiftory  of  Switzer- 
land in  general,  to  form  a  typographical  and  mineralogical  defcription  of  this  canton 
in  particular  and  to  elucidate  the  orignal  formation  of  mountains  which  is  the  favourite 
object  of  his  refearches,  and  which  his  frequent  vifits  to  the  Alps  will  enable  him  to 
execute  with  fidelity  and  accuracy. 

At  my  requeft,  this  indefatigable  obferver  favoured  me  with  a  plan  and  defcription 
of  that  range  of  alps  which  is  feen  from  Bern,  and  of  the  intervening  difirid  j  an  ex* 
trait  of  which  I  fubmit  to  your  perufal. 

That  part  of  the  chain  of  Alps  feen  from  Bern  diftinguifhed  by  the  different  names 
of  Wetterhorn,  Schrekhorn,  Eger,  Jungfrauhorn,  Lauter-Aar-Horn,  Blumlis  Alp,  &c 
is  reprefented  on  the  plan  annexed  to  this  letter.  You  will  there  obferve  this  hnmenfe 
amphitheatre,  gradually  rifing  from  the  environs  of  Bern,  to  elevated  peaks,  covered 
with  eternal  fnow,  and  hitherto  inaceffible. 

The  plains  and  hills  between  Bern  and  Thun,  are  compofed  of  rounded  (tones,  and 
argillaceous  (tones  called  molajfes,  frequently  ranged  in  alternate  (trata.  The  molaffe  at 
Gurten,  about  two  miles  from  Bern,  contains,  though  rarely,  gloffopetrae ;  and  the 
ftrata  of  Belpberg,  about  feven  or  eight  miles  from  the  capital,  are  full  of  different 
fpecies  of  chamites,  oftracites,  globofites,  felenites,  (trombites,  and  other  fimilar  pe- 
trifactions. 

The  ridge  of  hills  which  borders  the  high  road  between  Bern  and  Thun  contains  in 
feveral  places,  and  particularly  above  Mufingen,  an  extenfive  (trata  of  oftracites,  fome 
pieces  of  which  weigh  more  than  fifteen  pounds  each.  The  fituation  of  the  ftrata  in 
thefe  different  hills,  their  diredion,  their  nature,  and  the  bodies  which  they  enclofe 
feem  to  prove,  that  thefe  hills  formed  anciently  one  great  plain,  which  has  been  fince 
hollowed  and  divided  by  the  waters,  particularly  by  thofe  of  the  Aar. 

On  the  dopes  and  fummits,  which  in  fome  places  are  of  considerable  elevation  are 
frequently  found  thofe  large  mafles  of  granite,  that  are  ufed  for  the  public  works  am} 
buildings  of  Bern.  Thefe  mafles  fo  nearly  refemble  the  granite  of  the  Grimfel,  and 
of  the  mountains  which  compofe  the  great  central  chain  of  the  alps,  as  to  render  it  pro- 
bable, that  in  the  ancient  revolutions  of  the  globe,  they  have  been  brought  by  the  wa- 
ters to  the  places  where  they  are  at  prefent  found,  before  the  deep  vallies,  which  now 
feparate  them  from  their  original  mountains,  exifted.  The  fame  remark  may  be  as  j  aft  I  y 
applied  to  the  blocks  of  marble  and  other  calcareous  (tones,  which  though  now  removed 
to  a  conftderable  diftance  from  their  native  (ituation,  are  alfo  discovered,  in  large  quaiw 
tides  upon  the  hills  adjacent  to  Bern,  and  likewife  ferve  for  the  buildings  of  that  ca- 
pital. . 

As  we  approach  the  town  and  lake  of  Thun,  the  view  opens,  and  difcovers,  towards 
the  foutb-eaft,  that  high  calcareous  chain,  of  which  the  Stockholm,  the  Neuneren*  and 
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the  Ganterifh  have  been  illuftrated  by  the  botanical  labours  of  the  celebrated  Hatler. 
This  chain  which  joins  that  of  Schwartzenburg  towards  the  canton  of  Friburgh,  i» 
chiefly  calcareous,  and  contains  fewer  petrifactions  than  the  above-mentioned  hills }  it  is 
not  of  fufScient  elevation  to  be  covered  with  fnow  in  fummer. 

The  Niefs,  which  is  the  laft  mountain  in  this  calcareous  chain,  (lands  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  and  feparates  the  valley  of  Frutingen  from  that  of  Simrae  •,  it  is  peculiarly 
interefting  to  travellers,  on  account  of  the  fine  view  from  its  fummit ;  and  to  naturalifts, 
becaufe  it  joins  to  the  alps.  Towards  its  foot  beds  of  flate  have  been  difcovered,  higher 
up  it  is  of  calcareous  ftone,  and  near  its  top  is  found  a  fpecies  of  pudding-done,  filled 
with  fmall  fragments  of  petrifactions. 

In  traverfmg  the  lake  of  Thun  the  borders,  which  are  planted  with  vines,  are  com- 
pofed  of  rounded  (tones,  united  by  a  calcareous  cement,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  St. 
Beat*  There,  near  Rallingen,  the  rocks  are  calcareous  and  rugged,  containing  in  a 
few  places  broken  petrifactions,  of  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  afcertain  the  fpecies. 
On  continuing  my  route  at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Beat,  I  obferved  the  firft  rocks  that  are 
abfolutely  perpendicular,  and  even  impending,  and  which  are  marked  at  different  eleva- 
tions with  furrows,  occafioned  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  that,  in  former  periods,  was 
probably  feveral  hundred  feet  above  its  prefeitf  level.  I  remarked  the  fame  furrows, 
nearly  at  the  fame  elevations,  in  the  valliesof  Lauterbrunnen  and  Hafli,  which  coin- 
cidence feems  to  prove,  that  the  lake  of  Thun  once  extended  over  all  thefe  parts,  co- 
vered the  whole  plain  of  Bern,  and  reached  as  high  as  the  Lengenberg,  where  Gruner 
difcovered  thofe  petrifactions  called  Pholades. 

Having  traverfed  the  lake  of  Thun,  I  entered  the  narrow  but  agreeable  valley  of 
Unterfeven  and  Interlachen,  on  each  fide  of  which  the  mountains  approach  each  other,, 
and  form,  if  1  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  the  vejiibuk  of  the  alps.  The  valley  feparating  the 
lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz,  which  appear  to  have  been  once  united,  is  entirely  formed 
by  (tones  brought  by  torrents  from  the  alps.  On  the  right  is  Abendberg,  covered  with 
trees  and  herbage,  and  ftretching  towards  a  group  of  mountains  of  confiderable  extent, 
yet  little  known,  though  their  tops  may  be  feen  at  Bern. 

The  Ballenhoechit,  Sulek,  Schnabelhorn,  Schwartzberg,  Schwalmern,  Schilthorn, 
Kirchfiuh,  Latreyenfirft,  and  Dreyfpitz,  are  the  mod  remarkable  mountains  in  this 
group,  which  on  one  fide  borders  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  and  on  the  other 
towers  oppofite  to  the  Niefs,  at  the  commencement  of  the  valley  of  Frutingen.  It  is 
united  by  means  of  the  Sefinen  alps  with  the  Dents  Rouges,  and  the  great  central  chaift 
of  granitical  mountains.  The  mountains  of  this  group  (land  on  a  bafe  of  argillaceous 
fchiftus,  containing  a  few  petrifactions,  which  is  rarely  vifible  but  at  certain  elevations. 
Towards  Lauterbrunnen  particularly  a  fine-grained  calcareous  (tone  abounds. 

To  return  to  the  valley  of  Unterfeven.  On  the  left  is  another  group  of  calcareous 
mountains,  extending  along  the  lake  of  Brientz  towards  Hafli,  and  (landing  alfo  on  aft. 
argillaceous  fchiftus,  which  is  but  rarely  vifible.  And  though  the  granitical  chain  is  at 
a  very  fmall  diftance,  it  is,  however,  fo  entirely  concealed  by  thefe  fecondary  mountains, 
as  to  be  nowhere  difcovered,  except  between  Unterfeven  and  Interlachen,  where  the 
Jungfrau  prefents  herfelf  in  all  her  majefty. 

From  thefe  delightful  plains  I  attempted  to  penetrate  towards  the  granitical  chain  of 
alp6  through  narrow  vallies  enclofed  between  perpendicular  rocks  of  an  enormous 
height  \  but  every  where  I  met  with  fecondary  mountains,  which,  to  a  confiderable 
elevation,  conceal  the  primitive  bed  of  granite,  and  render  the  approach  to  it  extremely 
dangerous,  if  not  impra&icable.  Thus  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  is  bordered  by 
calcareous  rocks  even  to  its  farther  extremity.    At  Sichellauenen  the  firft  mafles  of 
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granite  appear,  forming  the  bafe  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  which  are  of  a  very  great 
height.  Continuing  my  route  totfatds  the  chain,  which  ftretches  from  the  Jungfrau 
to  the  Grofshorn  and  Breithom,  I  obferved  a  rock  of  fteatite,  in  which  fome  veins  of 
lead  have  been  difcovered  and  worked  at  Hohalp.  Higher  up  is  the  true  granitical 
chain,  which,  however,  even  there  is  frequently  covered  with  calcareous  peaks, 

I  found  the  approach  to  this  chain  lefs  difficult  at  Wengenalp,  the  laft  of  a  group  of 
calcareous  and  fchiftous  mountains  between  Lauterbrunnen  andGrindelwald,  which  there 
joins*  the  Jungfrau,  the  fummits  whereof  appear  to  be  granite.  In  the  valley  of  GrindeU 
wald  I  obferved  only  the  argillaceous  fchiftus  and  calcareous  ftone  ;  the  external  parts 
of  the  Eger,  of  the  Mettenberg,  and  of  the  Wetterhorn,  are  chiefly  calcareous,  and 
cover  the  granite  of  the  central  chain,  and  the  only  pieces  of  granite  are  the  fragments 
brought  into  the  valley  by  the  two  glaciers.  That  chain,  which  is  oppofite  to  thefe  gla- 
ciers, and  borders  the  northern  fide  of  the  valley  of  Grindelttald,  has  an  argillaceous 
bafe,  which,  in  feveral  places,,  particularly  towards  Hafli,  contains  cornua  ammones* 
and  is  covered  with  calcareous  rocks,  through  which  it  often  penetrates  at  different 
heights. 

1  will  now  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  primitive  chain,  and  trace  the  alps  in  the  fame 
order  as  they  are  marked  upon  the  annexed  plan.  I  fhall  confider  the  Jungfrau  as  the 
centre,  from  which  I  will  take  my  departure  on  one  fide  towards  the  Gemmi,  and  oa 
the  other  towards  the  Schrekhorn,  Wetterhorn,  and  Grimfel. 

v  The  Jungfrau,  or  Virgin,  is  one  of  the  higheft  and  mod  beautiful  mountains  in  the  can* 
ton  of  Bern*  The  granite  does  not  appear  till  a  very  confiderable  elevation ;  its  foot 
being  ill  moft  parts  covered  by  rocks,  which  are  of  calcareous  ftone,  called  by  the  natives 
Stafdettfluhi  of  which  an  elevated  peak  is  denominated  the  Monk.  On  following  thefe 
rocks  to  Sichellauinen,  about  two  leagues  from  Lauterbrunnen,  I  obferved  a  red  ftra- 
tum,  that  feems  to  form  the  Reparation  between  the  granite  and  the  calcareous  fubftance ;  - 
it  is  compofed  of  an  argillaceous  ilate,  fpotted  with  brown  and  green,  and  of  a  fine 
;rained  iron  ore  (as  I  was  furprifed  to  find)  containing  anomites.  I  obferved  the  fame 
:ratum  at  the  bottom  of  the  Eger  and  Wetterhorn,  and  of  feveral  mountains  towards 
Hafli ;  I  remarked  it  at  different  heights ;  but  as  all  accefs  to  them  has  been  hitherto 
found  impracticable,  I  cannot  attempt  to  explain  a  phenomenon  which  merits  a  nearer 
inveftigation. 

The  chain  of  the  Jungfrau  ftretches  to  the  right  by  thofe  inacceffible  peaks  called  the 
Gletfcherhorn,  Ebenfluh,  Mittaghorn,  Grofshorn,  Breithom.  I  am  entirely  unac- 
quainted wfth  their  ftru&ure,  except  from  the  fragments,  which  I  have  obferved  at  their 
feet,  or  on  the  mafles  of  ice  defcending  from  their  tops.  Limeftone  occurs  at  very 
confiderable  heights ;  particularly  white  marble,  and  a  fine  grev  marble,  which  is  the 
matrix  of  a  red  hematite  filled  with  innumerable  fmall  cryftals  of  iron  of  an  oftagon 
figure,  and  attractable  by  the  magnet.  Befides  thefe  (tones  I  noticed  on  the  glaciers  of 
Breitlauinen  and  Breithorn,  various  fpecies  of  granite,  both  foliated  and  in  blocks,  of 
iron-done,  oifaxum  fornacum,  or  Jiel/leiitj  and  of  argillaceous  and  micaceous  fchiftus* 
Alt  thefe  fragments  fufficiently  prove  that  granite  prevails  in  the  higher  parts,  although 
it  is  frequently  covered  with  fecondary  mountains. 

To  the  right  is  the  majeftk  Blumlis  alp,  which  is  a  fine  objeft  from  the  plains ;  a 
large  glacier  mentioned  by  no  author  dretches  at  its  feet.  1  firft  noticed  it  from  the 
oppofite  heights  of  Oefchenengrat,  and  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  that  the  feet  of  the 
Alpfchelenhorn  and  Blumlis  alp  are  covered  with  black  fchiftus,  and  that  the  granite  is 
not  apparent,  but  at  a  confiderable  height. 
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A  few  days  after  this  expedition,  I  mounted  to  the  fummit  of  ihe  glacier,  csilled  by 
the  peafants  Gamchigletcher,  where  it  forms  a  very  fteep  ridge  towards  the  valley  pf 
Lauterbrunnen.  From  thence  I  beheld  the  vaft  amphitheatre  of  the  Lauterbrunnen 
glaciers;  I  remarked  alfo,  that  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  ends  at  this  place  ;  that  it 
has  only  one  iflue  behind  Blumlis  alp,  where  a  large  glacier,  with  a  plain  and  unbroken 
furface,  ftretches  towards  the  valley  of  Gafter,  Here  then  is  the  extrcm'ty  of  the  valley 
of  Lauterbrunnen,  which  expands  at  the  feet  of  the  Eger  and  the  Jungfrau,  continues 
almoft  in  a.ftraight  line  as  far  as  Sichellauinen.  to  the  foot  of  the  Gletchorhorn  and  of 
the  glacier  of  Stuffiftein,  where  it  forms  an  angle,  and  bends  towards  Blumlis  alp; 

The  ridge  of  the  glacier  of  Gamchi  is  of  a  black  calcareous  done,  which,  in  roanyj 
places,  is  of  a  fine  texture,  and  fplits  into  lamina  of  a  rhomboidal  form  ;  in  other  parts 
it  is  coarfely  granulated,  containing  white  and  black  fpar.  The  fides  of  the  Blumlis 
alp  bordering  the  glacier  are  black  Hate,  in  which  I  found  feveral  balemnites,  and  a  frag* 
ment  of  a  cornu  ammonis,  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  pieces  of  granite  which  are  difcovered 
upon  the  glacier,  and  which  maft  probably  fell  from  the  fummits  of  the  Blumlis  alp  and 
of  the  Dents  Rouges,  is  very  fimilar  to  that  granite,  containing  veins  of  lead,  near  Sichel- 
laqinen  in  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen. 

The  granitical  chain  which  extends  on  the  right  by  the  Alpfchelenhorn  and  the  AI- 
tits,  is  entirely  concealed  and  loft  in  Mount  Gemmi,  where  only  calcareous  ftone  and 
flate  are  difcovered.  As  I  have  not  yet  had  any  opportunity  to  examine  the  mouhtains 
of  Sim  menthol  and  of  Geffenay,  I  cannot  inform  you,  if  the  granite  appears  through 
their  calcareous  covering. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Jungfrau,  and  trace  the  mountains  towards  Grindelwal 
and  the  Grimfel.  The  two  high  pyramids  which  tower  near  the  Jungfrau  are  the  two- 
Egers,  called  from  their  pofition  Exterior  and  Interior.  Calcareous  (tone  is  vifible  to 
a  great  height;  many  perfons  indeed  pretend,  that  the  whole  fide  of  the  Exterior  Eger 
towards  Grindelwald  is  entirely  calcareous  ;  but  I  am  convinced,  from  repeated  observa- 
tions, that  the  fubftance  of  thefe  mountains  is  granite,  though  it  is  covered  with  cal- 
careous (lone  lying  on  reddifh  flate,  which  in  many  places  forms  a  fpeties  of  brefcia, 
compofed  of  an  argillaceous  bafe,  covered  with  calcareous  fragments.  You  obferve  be- 
hind the* Exterior  Eger  two  fmall  peaks  which  feem  united  by  a  ridge ;  thefe  are  the 
Viefcherhorn  and  the  Zefenberg,  which  overlook  the  inferior  glacier  of  Grinddwald. 
The  (tones  that  have  fallen  on  the  glacier  (hew,  that  their  fummits,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Schreckhorn,  are  of  granite  in  blocks,  veined  granite,  and  pther  lamellated  rocks, 
which  frequently  contain  great  fteatites,  amiahthus,  and  chryftals  of  quartz. 

The  high  peak  which  appears  to  Hand  near  the  Zefenberg  is  at  a  very  confiderable 
diftance,  and  probably  feparated  from  it  by  large  vallies  of  ice.  This  peak,  which  has 
hitherto  efcaped  the  mention  of  travellers,  feems  to  be  the  Finfter-Aar-horn,  and  can 
only  be  approached  from  the  Grimfel,  or  by  traverfing  the  glacier  of  the  Aar.  I  have 
feen  it  from  the  fummits  of  the  St.  Gothard,  from  one  of  the  heights  which  feparate 
the  valley  of  Grindelwald  from  the  lake  of  Brientz ;  I  have  been  at  its  foot  upon  the 
glacier  of  the  Finder- Aar j  on  all  (ides,  and  in  all  places,  its  elevation  is  ftupendous, 
and  appear*  to  me  to  exceed  even  that  of  the  Schreckhorn,  which  has  been  hitherto 
confidered  as  (he  higheit  *.  *  ^, 

*  Tliis  conje&ure  of  M.  Wttirnbach  is  confirmed  by  a&ual  meafureroent  taken  geometrically  by  Trallct* 

*"  Height  of  the  principal  Alps  in  the  canton  of  Bern ; 

EogliihFeet.     '  Englifh  Feet. 

Finfterarhom  -  14,116    I    Mouch  -  »  *3»5'0 

Jrtngfranhorn  •  )3»73<>    I    Schreckhorn  »  '3*397 
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The  Schreckhorn,  or  peak  of  terror,  rtfes  between  the  two  glaciers  of  Grindelwald, 
Concealed  by  its  bafe,  the  Mettenberg,  it  is  not  feen  from  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  and 
the  rugged  paths  which  lead  acrofs  the  fuperior  glacier  to  its  foot  are  extremely  difficult 
and  dangerous ;  part  of  it  is  obferved  from  that  glacier.  The  tops  of  the  Mettenberg 
are  of  granite,  and  the  lower  parts  of  lamellated  rock,  blended  with  mica  and  quartz. 
The  piked  fummitsof  the  Schreckhorn,  which  rife  to  an  enormous  height,  appear  to  be 
of  pure  granite  and  other  primitive  (tones. 

The  next  in  this  chain  is  the  Wetterhorn,  or  Stormy  Peak,  whofe  perpendicular iides 
border  the  fuperior  glacier.  The  exterior  part  of  this  mountain  is  of  calcareous  ftone  to 
a  very  confiderable  elevation,  but  the  fummits  are  undoubtedly  of  primitive  rock.  1  no* 
ticed  along  the  fides  the  fame  red  flratum,  which  makes  its  appearance  on  the  Eger  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau.  Behind  the  Wetterhorn  is  feen  an  elevated  rock,  which  is 
faid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Grindelwald  to  border  the  glacier  of  the  Lauteraar,  and  which 
from  thence  has  been  afcended  by  feveral  cbajfeurs. 

Examining  the  (tones  brought  down  by  the  fuperior  glacier,  I  did  not  difcover  much 
granite  in  mafs,  but  often  veined  granite,  and  lamellated  rock,  which  frequently  enclofe 
pieces  of  the  corneus  fpathofus  mixed  with  (teatites,  pyrites,  and  quartz.  The  foot  of 
the  Wetterhorn  and  that  of  the  Mettenberg  contains,  in  feveral  places,  a  fine  fpecies  of 
white  marble,  with  red,  green,  and  yellow  veins ;  a  quarry  of  which,  now  covered  by 
the  inferior  glacier,  was  formerly  woVked. 

In  paffing  from  Grindelwald  to  Meyringen  I  traverfed  the  Scheidek,  which  (lands  on 
the  foot  of  the  Wetterhorn,  and  entirely  confifts  of  black  date ;  this  flate  continues 
to  compofe  the  chain  that  divides  Grindelwald  from  the  plains  of  Hafli  and  the  lake  of 
Brientz. 

Defcending  the  Scheidek  I  obferved,  on  my  right  hand,  the  chain  that  joins  the  Wet- 
terhorn and  runs  towards  the  Grimfel,  As  I  have  r\ot  particularly  examined  this  chain,  I 
fhall  only  remark  in  general,  that  from  an  invefligation  of  the  A  ones  and  fragments 
which  ftrew  the  vallies  and  fides  of  the  hills,  it  appears  to  contain  the  fame  fpecies  of 
marble  which  I  found  on  the  fuperior  glacier  of  Grindelwald,  alfo  red  flate,  argillaceous 
brefcia,  and  various  granites.  But  this  much  is  certain;  that  the  front  of  thefe  moun- 
tains is  entirely  concealed  by  fecondary  fubftances,  and  that  the  true  region  of  granite 
was  not  apparent,  until  I  had  paflfed  Meyringen  and  afcended  the  Grimfel,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  afcent  I  only  noticed  lamellated  rocks  and  granite.  All  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  Grimfel  and  the  neighbouring  chain  are  concealed  in  my  plan  by 
the  Wetterhorn ;  they  extend  behind  the  Schreckhorn  as  far  as  the  Finfter-aar-horn. 
This  is  the  true  region  of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  the  heart  of  the  central 
chain,  and  the  great  obfervatory  of  the  naturalift. 

EngKfh  Feet. 
Eiger  -  -  13,086 

Wetterhorn  -  !*•*  "7 

All  Eli  -  -  i?t'94 

Frau  •  -  12,153 

Doidcnhorn  .       -  1        1*1039    | 
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Nicfen           « 

7»**9 

Morgenberghorn 

7>45<> 

Hohgant 

7,290  ' 

Stockborn 

*         7,2 18 
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LETTER   LX.  —  Excurfion  to  Thun,  Worbe,  and  Hindelbank.—Tomb  of  Madame 

Langham. 

THE  environs  of  Bern  are  in  general  extremely  delightful,  and  no  road  exhibits 
a  more  pleafing  variety  of  hill  and  dale  than  that  which  leads  to  Tbun.  It  runs  through 
an  agreeable  country,  winds  through  fertile  meadows,  enriched  with  dark  forefts  of  pine 
and  fir,  and  occasional  groves  of  beech  and  oak  ;  the  cattle,  lately  defcended  from  the 
Alps,  were  browzing  on  the  part u res,  and.  added  to  the  animation  of  the  fcenery.  The 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants  is  vifible  from  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds,  and  from  the 
number  and  neatnefs  of  the  cottages  and  farm-houfes  which  are  fcattered  about  the 
fields,  {kirted  by  trees,  or  half  concealed  amid  tufts  of  wood. 

Thun  is  diftant  about  twelve  miles  from  Bern  *;  it  occupies  the  bottom  and  brow  of 
a  hill,  and  ftretcheson  both  fides  of  the  Aar ;  it  contains  twelve  hundred  fouls,  enjoys 
confiderable  immunities,  has  its  own  magi  ft  rates  and  courts  of  juftice,  in  which  the  bailif 
from  Bern  always  prefides,  and  from  whofe  decifion  an  appeal  lies  to  the  capital. 
The  inhabitants  employ  themfelves  in  carding  and  (pinning  filk  for  the  manufactures 
of  Bade  ;  fome  of  the  burghers  poffefs  large  nerds  of  cattle.' 

To  the  north  eaft  (land,  on  an  eminence,  the  church,  and  the  caftle,  which  is  the 
refidence  of  the  bailif,  and  occupies  the  higheit  point.  From  its  windows  I  enjoyed  a 
mod  pleafing  and  extenfive  view,  not  inferior  in  its  kind  to  any  profpeft  in  Switzerland. 
Underneath  is  the  town,  occupying  both  fides  of  the  Aar,  (landing  in  a  rich  plain  of 
pafture,  and  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills,  black  with  forefts  of  fir,  which  extend  from 
Bern  and  join  the  Niefs,  a  brown  and  rugged  mountain,  that  rifes  rapidly  from  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  To  the  eaft  a  fmall  ridge  covered  with  vines  and  trees ;  and  to  the  fouth-eaft 
part  of  the  lake  of  Thun,  bounded  by  hills  rifing  to  the  mountains  and  alps  of  Lauter* 
brunnen  and  Grindelwald,  "  piled  up  to  the  clouds." 

The  Aar  flows  from  the  lake  between  two  level  promontories  prettily  fprinkled  with 
trees,  on  one  of  which  ftands  the  caftle  of  Schadan.  The  lower  parts  of  this  view  con* 
trailed  with  the  rugged  rocks  and  mountains,  refemble  a  painting  of  Claude  by  the  fide 
of  a  Salvator  Rofa. 

From  Thun  I  returned  about  fix  miles  to  the  village  of  'Maffic,  where  I  quitted  the 
Ihigh  road,  and  palled  through  pleafant  thickets  of  beech  and  oak,  over  fields  and  in- 
clofures ;  the  cottages  and  hamlets  agreeably  fituated  in  lawns  and  amid  clumps  of  trees*. 
In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  I  entered  the  road  which  leads  from  Bern  to  Langenau,  and: 
afcending  to  the  upper  part  of  the  village  of  Worbe,  patted  an  agreeable  day  with  an 
amiable  family,  who  favoured  me  with  a  mod  cordial  and  polite  reception.  The  view 
from  their  houfe,  which  ftands  in  the  midft  of  a  field,  is  not  inferior  to  that  from  the 
caftle  of  Thun ;  it  commands  a  rich  inclofed  and  well- wooded  country,  gently  broken 
into  hill  and  dale,  ahd  watered  by  many  lively  ftreams ;  the  huge  white  peaks  of  the 
Jungfrauhorn,  Schreckhorn,  and  Wetterhorn,  overtopping  a  hill  embrowned  with  firs. 

I  made  alfo  an  excurfion  to  Hindelbank,  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Bern,  in 
order  to  examine  the  tomb  of  Madame  Langhans,  a  molt  celebrated  work  of  Nahl,  a< 
Saxon  fculptor.  Being  employed  in  conftru&ing  a  fepulchre  for  Count  d'Erlach,  he 
was  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  the  clergyman,  his  particular  friend,  whofe  wife,  a  woman 

•  Mu&rgen,  midway  betvreen  Bern  and  Thun,  is  rendered  memorable  in  the  unhappy  fate  of  thtt 
country,  by  the  aflaffination  of  General  d'Erlach,  commander  of  the  Bernefe  army,  and  Lord  of  Hmdcl* 
bank.    See  die  Introduction. 
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of  tincommon  beauty,  expired  in  child-bed  on  Eafter-eve.  Struck  with  the  time  of  her 
death,  animated  by  the  recolleftion  of  her  beauty,  fympathifing  with  the  affliction  of  her 
hufband,  he  conceived  and  finifhed  this  affefting  monument.  It  is  placed  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  funk  into  the  pavement  like  a  grave,  and  covered  with  two  folding-doors. 
When  thefe  are  opened  a  grave-ftone  appears  as  if  iuftrent  into  three  fraftures,  through 
which  is  half-difcovered  the  figure  of  a  woman  flightly  veiled  with  a  (hroud.  She  is  re- 
prefented  at  the  moment  of  the  refurreftion,  when  Ci  the  graves  are  commanded  to  yield 
up  the  dead ;"  her  right  hand  isy  gently  raifing  that  portion  of  the  broken  (lone  which' 
lies  over  her  head  ;  and  the  other  holds  a  naked  infant  flruggling  with  its  little  hands 
to  releafe  itfelf  from  the  tomb.  u  Here  am  /,  Lord,  and  the  child  whom  thou  gavejl 
me  *,"  are  the  fublime  words  which  form  the  infcription.  Below  is  the  name  of  the 
deceafed*  *'  Anna  Magdalena  Langhans,  wife  of  the  clergyman.  Born  1723  ;  died 
175 1. "  The  workmanfhip  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  original  defign  j  the  artift 
has  formed  the  whole  fepulchre  out  of  one  block,  and  fo  naturally  exprefied  the  fwelling 
of  the  ftone,  that  the  fragments  feem  as  if  they  had  juft  burft,  and  were  in  the  aft  of 
opening.  The  only  circumftance  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  materials  are  not  fo  durable 
as  fuch  a  monument  deferves  ;  being  of  (and -ftone,  they  are  too  foft  to  refift  the  effefts 
pf  time,  and  even  now  exhibit  fome  fymptoms  of  decay. 

Nothing  perhaps  can  more  ftrongly  difplay  the  fuperior  effeft  of  fimplicity  over  mag- 
nificence, than  the  comparifon  of  this  tpmb  with  the  maufoleum  of  Count  d'Erlach  in 
the  fame  church.  The  maufoleum  confifting  of  feveral  marble  figures,  executed  in  a 
.  mafterly  ftyle,  and  loaded  with  all  the  emblems  of  rank  and  opulence,  fcarcely  attrafts 
a  momentary  attention  ;  while  this  fimpie  grave  ftone  "/peaks  home"  to  every  heart  of 
tafte  and  feeling. 

LETTER  LXI. — Vifit  to  Michael  Schuppacb9  the  Phyfician  ofLangenau. 

Langenau,  Sept.  18. 

YOU  have  heard  perhaps  of  Michael  Schuppach,  the  famous  Swifs  doftor ;  of 
whofe  fagacity  in  difcovering  the  feat  of  diforders,  and  applying  fuitable  remedies,  many 
wonderful  ftories  are  recounted  ;  and  which,  like  Virgil's  Progrefs  of  Fame,  have  in- 
creafed  in  the  marvellous  in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  the  fcene  of  aftion.  I  am 
now  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  this  celebrated  ^fculapius :  it  is  fituated  above  the  village 
ofLangenau,  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep  acclivity  j  from  which  circumftance  he  is  generally 
ftyled  the  ph-jfician  of  the  mountain. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  the  Doftor  in  his  apartment,  furrounded  by  feveral  peafants, 
who  were  confuhing  him ;  each  having  brought  with  him  a  fmall  bottle,  containing 
fome  of  his  water ;  for,  by  infpefting  the  urine,  this  medical  fage  pretends  to  judge  of 
the  patient's  cafe.  His  figure  is  extremely  corpulent ;  he  has  a  penetrating  eye,  and  a 
good-humoured  countenance.  He  feats  himfelf  oppofite  to  the  perfon  who  confults 
him,  one  moment  looks  at  the  water,  the  next  at  the  patient ;  and  continues  examining! 
alternately  the  one  and  the  other,  whittling  occafionally  during  the  intervals.  He  then 
opens  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  acquaints  the  confultant  with  the  nature  of  his  complaints, 
ar^J  has  fometimes  the  good  fortune  to  hit  upon  the  true  caufe.x  In  a  word,  his  knack  of 
difcovering  diforders  by  urine,  has  gained  fuch  implicit  faith  in  his  flcill,  that  we  might 
as  well  queftion  the  Pope's  infallibility  to  a  zealous  catholic,  as  the  Doftor's  in  the  pre* 

*  Hscr  Herr  I'm  ich  ;  und  das  kind,  Jo  du  mtr  gegeben  haft.  An  engraving  of  this  monument  is  published 
by  M.  de  Mcchel  of  Bafle. 
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fence  of  his  patients.  He  has  certainly  performed  feveral  great  cures,  *nd  the  rumour  of 
them  hath  brought  perfdns  from  all  quarters  of  Europe  for  his  advice. 

The  I)o£k>r  was  formerly  a  village  furgeon,  has  a  flight  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  is 

.  tolerably  verfed  in  botany  aqd  chenridry.     His  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  phyfic 

is  faid  to  be  limited  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  being  derived  from  his  extenfive 

practice,  though  he  never  ftirs  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  own  houfe  j  for  he  would 

not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  Bern,  even  to  attend  the  King  of  France* 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  much  of  this  extraordinary  man's  fuccefs  is  owing  to  the 
benefit  which  his  patients  receive  from  change  of  climate,  to  the  falubrious  air  of  this 
place,  and  to  the  amufement  ^rifing  from  the  condant  fucceffion  of  company;  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  caufes  of  his  celebrity,  it  has  come  to  him,  as  all  accounts 
agree,  unfought  by  himfelf.  He  has  certainly  many  excellent  qualities;  is  humane 
and  charitable  to  the  higheft  degree,  not  only  furniflies  the  indigent  peafants  who  con* 
fult  him  with  medicines  gratis,  but  generally  makes  them  a  prefent  in  monty  befides, 
and  always  appropriates  a  certain  portion  of  his  gains  to  the  poor  of  his  parifh.  His 
wife  and  grand- daughters  are  dreffed  like  the  peafant  women  of  the  country,  and  he  has 
(hewn  his  good  fenfe  in  giving  the  latter  a  plain  education  ;  the  elded  he  bellowed  in 
marriage,  when  (he  was,  but  fifteen,  upon  one  of  his  affidants,  and  with  her  £1300  ;  no 
inconfiderable  portion  for  this  country.  He  procured  a  match  for  her  fo  early  he  faid, 
to  prevent  her  being  fpoiled  by  the  young  gentlemen  telling  her  that  (he  was  pretty,- 
and~  infpiring  her  with  the  ambition  of  marrying  above  her  rank. 

If  domefiic  harmony,  and  the  nioft  perfeft  Simplicity  of  manners,  have  any  preten- 
fions  to  pleufe,  you  would  be  highly  delighted  with  this  rural  family.  The  wife  is  a 
notable  a&ive  woman,  and  fuperintends,the  houfehoid  affairs  with  remarkable  clever- 
nefs;  (he  aflids  her  hufband  likewife  in  preparing  his  medicines,  and,  as  he  talks  no 
other  language  than  the  German,  (he  ferves  occafionally  as  his  interpreter.  As  a  proof 
.  of  his  confidence  in  her  adminidration  of  his  affairs,  (he  ads  as  his  treafurer,  and  receives 
all  his  fees,  which  in  the  courfe  of  a  year  amount  to  a  confiderable  fum  ;  for,  although 
he  never  demands  more  than  the  price  of  his  medicines,  yet  no  gentleman  confults  him 
without  giving  an  additional  gratuity.  She  has  likewife  received  many  prefents  from 
thofe  who  have  reaped  benefit  by  her  hulband's  prefcriptions  j  feveral  of  thefe  prefents 
confid  of  valuable  trinkets,  with  which  on  days  of  ceremony  (he  decks  herfelf  to  the 
bed  advantage,  in  the  fimple  drefs  of  the  country, 

sThe  family  fit  down  to  table  regularly  at  twelve  o'clock ;  there  are  always  fome 
itrangers  of  the  party,  confiding  not  only  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  under  the  Doftor's 
care,  but  of  travellers,  like  ourfelves,  led  by  motives  of  mere  curiofity.  When  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  their  gueds  more  numerous  than  ufual,  dinner  is  ferved  in  an  open 
died  that  overlooks  the  adjacent  country,  with  a  didant  view  of  the  glaciers  beyond  the 
lake  of  Thun.  Yederday  fome  peafants  whom  the  Do&or  invited  formed  part  of  our 
company ;  after  dinner  he  gave  fome  money  to  thofe  that  fat  near  him,  and  ordered 
one  of  his  grand-daughters  to  di (tribute  his  bounty  to  the  others.  The  benevolence  of 
the  old  man,  his  gaiety  and  good-humour,  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  family,  the  gratitude 
of  the  poor  peafants,  the  beauty  of  the  profpeft,  and  the  finenefs  of  the  weather  formed 
altogether  a  mod  agreeable  and  delightful  fcene;  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
partaken  of  any  meal  with  a  more  fenfible  and  heartfelt  fatisfattioni ' 

This  lingular  man  is  very  often  employed  in  giving  advice  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing,  till  fix  in  the  evening,  with  no  other  intermiffion  than  during  the  time  he  is  at  table. 
His  drugs  are  of  the  bed  kind,  for  he  colle&s  the  fimples,  and  didils  them  himfelf; 
*  his  houfe,  like  thofe  of  the  peafants,  is  conftrutted  of  wood ;  and,  though  always  full 
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of  people,  is  remarkably  neat  and  clean ;  in  (hort,  every  thing  about  him  bears  the  ap  • 
pearance  of  the  pleafing  fimplicity  of  former  ages. 

I  had  almofl:  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  confulted  him  this  morning ;  and  have  reafon 
to  be  highly  fatisfied  with  his  prefcriptioh :  for  he  told  me  I  was  in  fuch  good  health, 
that  the  only  advice  he  had  to  give  me,  was  "  to  eat  and  drink  well,  to  dance,  be  merry, 
and  take  moderate  exercife." 

It  is  now  Langenau  fair,  and  the  vttlage  is  crowded  with  the  neighbouring  peafants. 
Great  numbers  of  the  men  have  long  beards,  and  many  of  them  cover  their  heads  with 
a  woman's  draw  hat,  extremely,  broad,  which  makes  a  grotefque  appearance ;  their  drefs 
is  chiefly  a  coarfe  brown  cloth  jacket  without  fleeves,  with  large  puffed  breeches  of 
ticking.  The  women,  who  are  remarkably  handfome,  wear  their  hair  plaited  behind 
in  trefles,  with  the  ribband  hanging  down  below  the  waift j  a  flat  plain  draw  hat,  which 
is  very  becoming ;  a  red  or  brown  cloth  jacket  without  fleeves ;  a  black  or  blue  petti- 
coat  bordered  with  red,  and  fcarcely  reaching  below  the  knees,  red  (lockings  with  black 
clocks,  and  no  heels  to  their  (hoes  ;  their  fhifts  of  extremely  fine  linen,  fattened  clofe 
round  the  neck  by  a  black  collar  with  red  ornaments ;  the  better  fort  have  chains  of. 
filver  between  the  fhoulders,  brought  round  under  each  arm,  and  fattened  beneath  the 
bofom,  the  ends  hanging  down  with  filver  ornaments. 

I  am  fo  charmed  with  the  fituation  of  this  village,  the  cheerfulnefs  and  Angularity  of 
this  ruftic  and  agreeable  family,  and.  the  uncommon  chara&er  of  the  humane  Do&or, 
that  I  could  with  pleafure  continue  here  fome  days ;  but  I  am  preffed  for  time,  and  . 
have  a  long  journey  before  me. 

This  celebrated  empiric  died  in  March  1781 ;  and  Langenau,  which  I  again  vifited 
in  Auguft  1786,  was  no  longer  the  refort  of  the  fick,  the  valetudinarian,  the  curious, 
-and  the  idle.  The  Doftor  gained  by  his  pra&ice  £10,000  ;  of  which  fum  his  wife  re- 
ceived a  third,  and  the  remainder  was  diftributed  among  his  fon-in-law  and  grand- 
children. 

Langenau  is  fituated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Emmethal,  a  valley  remarkable 
for  its  cultivation  and  beauty.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  extremely  rich  ;  the  people 
appear,  in  general  contented  and  happy ;  the  wooden  cottages  fcattered  about  the  fields, 
are  uncommonly  neat  and  comfortable,  and  announce,  in  their  appearance,  the  happy 
condition  of  the  peasantry. 


LFTTER  lXll.—Payerm.—Moudon.~Geneva.— Calvin. 

Geneva,  Sept.  6. 

I  TOOK  leave  of  my  friends  at  Langenau,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Avignon  ;  where 
I  am  going  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  Abbe  de  Sade>  author  of  the  interesting  memoirs  of  the 
life  of  Petrarch.  Monfieur  de  Vigur,  a  fenatOr  of  Soleure,  offered  me  a  place  in  his 
carriage  to  Bern,  as  my  principal  objed  in  travelling  is  to  acquire  intelligence,  I  gladly 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  leading  my  worthy  and  well-informed  companion  into  a 
converfation,  not  only  concerning  the  government  of  Soleure  in  particular,  but  in  rela- 
tion alfo  to  Switzerland  in  general,  and  I  found  him  exceedingly  well-difpofed  to  anfwer 
the  feveral  queftions  he  allowed  me  to  propofe. 

The  next  day  I  repaffed  through  Morat  and  Avenches,  and  flept  at  Payerne,  a  town 
in  the  canton  of  Bern,  which  enjoys  confiderable  privileges*  Upon  the  bridge  over  the 
Broye  is,  an  ancient  Roman  infcription. 
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Moiidon  is  a  handfome  town,  the  principal  burgh  of  the  bailiiage,  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  all  that  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It 
was  the  ordinary  refidence  of  his  chief  bailir,  and  the  place  where  the  dates  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  meet.  The  bailif  appointed  by  the  fovereign  council  of  Bern  refides  in  the' 
cattle  of  Lucens,  built  upon  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  in  a  fituation  exceedingly 
pi&urefque ;  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bifhops  of  Laufanne,  and  was  one  of  their 
favourite  feats,  before  the  reformation  was  introduced  into  this  country. 

Geneva  lies  upon  the  narroweft  part  of  the  lake,  where  the  Rhone  iflues  in  two  large 
and  rapid  ftreams,  which  foon  afterwards  unite*  That  river  feparates  the  city  into  two 
unequal  divifions,  receives  the  muddy  Arve  in  its  courfe,  and  flows  through  France  into 
the  Mediterranean.  The  adjacent  country  is  uncommonly  pi&urefque,  and  abounds  in 
magnificent  views  :  the  feveral  objefts  which  compofe  this  enchanting  profpeft  are  the 
town,  the  lake,  the  numerous  hills  and  mountains,  particularly  the  Saleve  and  the 
Mole,  rifing  fuddenly  from  the  plain  in  a  variety  of  fantaftic  forms,  backed  by  the 
glaciers  of  Savoy,  with  their  frozen  tops  gliftening  in  the  fun,  and  the  majeftfc  Mont 
Blanc  rearing  its  head  far  above  the  reft. 

Geneva,  which  (lands  partly  in  the  plain  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  partly 
upon  a  gentle  afcent,  is  irregularly  built ;  the  houfes  are  high,  and  many  in  the  trading 
part  of  the  city  have  arcades  of  wood,  which  are  raifed  even  to  the  upper  ftories. 
Thefe  arcades,  fupported  by  pillars,  give  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  ftreetj  but  are 
ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  in  protecting  them  from  the  fun  and  rain.  It  is  by  far  the 
moft  populous  town  in  Switzerland,  and  contains  24,000  fouls.  This  fuperiority  of 
numbers  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  great  induftry.  and  aftivity  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
its  extenfive  commerce,  to  the  facility  of  purchafing  the  burgherfhip,  and  to  the  privi- 
leges which  government  allows  to  all  foreigners.  The  members  of  this  city  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  citizens  and  burgefles,  inhabitants  and  natives  *.  The  citizens  and 
burgefles  are  alone  admitted  to  a  (hare  in  the  government ;  the  inhabitants  are  ftrangers 
allowed  to  fettle  in  the  town  with  certain  privileges,  and  the  natives  are  the  fons  of  thofQ 
inhabitants,  who  poffefs  additional  advantages j  the  two  laft  clafles  form  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

The  liberal  policy  of  this  government  in  receiving  ftrangers  and  conferring  the 
burgherfhip  is  more  remarbakble,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  fpirit  and  ufage  of  the  Swifs. 
It  is  here  indeed  more  neceffary,  the  territory  of  this  ftate  being  fo  exceedingly  fmall, 
that  its  very  exiftence  depends  upon  the  number  and  induftry  of  the  people ;  for,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  city,  there  are  fcarcely  1 6,000  fouls  in  the  whole  diftrift  of  the  Genevois. 

The  reformed  do&rines  firft  preached  at  Geneva  in  1533  by  William  Farel,  a  native 
of  Gap  in  Dauphine,  and  Peter  Viret  of  Orbe,  *  owed  their  final  eftablifhment  to  John  . 
Calvin,  who  was  born  at  Noyon  in  1 509,  and  being  driven  from  France  by  the  perfe- 
ctions which  Francis  the  Firft  raifed  againft  the  proteftants,  made  his  firft  appearance 
in  this  city  in  1536. 

Zuingle,  CEcolampadius,  and  Haller  had  reformed  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland 
fome  fears  before  that  period  ;  but  Calvin  has  given  his  name  to  the  fedaries  of  the 
reformed  religion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  new  continent  took  its  appellation  from 
Americus  Vefpucius,  not  with  (landing  the  original  difcovery  was  made  by  Columbus. 
Although  Calvin  was  not  the  firft  reformer  of  Geneva,  yet,  as  he  gave  ftrength  and 
folidity  to  the  neW  eftablifhment,  and  founded  the  ecclefiafticai  form  of  government,  he  : 


*  Since  the  late  revolution  in  1782,  there  is  a  fifth  clafs,  called  Jomuiltis,  who  receive  from  the  magif- 
tvatei  an  .annual  permiffion  to  remain  in  the  city. 
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totally  eclipfed  the  fame  of  his  friend  William  Farel,  who  fcattered  the  flrft  feeds  of 
reformation.  In  truth,  fo  great  was  the  afcendency  which  Calvin,  although  a  foreigner, 
acquired  over  the  citizens,  that  he  poffeffed  confiderable  influence  even  in  civil  matters, 
and  bore  a  large  (hare  in  fettling  the  political  conftitution.  Confcious  that  religion  de- 
rives fupport  from  every  branch  of  knowledge,  he  liberally  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
fcience,  and  the  ftudy  of  elegant  literature.  To  this  end,  as  well  as  to  encourage  theo- 
logical erudition,  he  prevailed  upon  government  to  eftablifh  a  public  academy  ;  but  with 
lingular  difmtereftednefs  declining  the  offer  of  being  perpetual  prefident,  he  obtained 
that  office  for  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer  Theodore  Beza.,  In  this  new  feminary 
Calvin,  with  Theodore  Beza,  and  his  other  colleagues,  eminent  for  their  fuperior  know- 
ledge, read  le&ures,  with  fuch  uncommmon  reputation  and  fuccefs,  as  attracted  ftudente 
from  all  quarters. 

There  is  fuch  a  ftriking  fplendor  in  the  brighter  parts  of  this  celebrated  reformer's 
charafter  as  to  render  us,  at  firft  glance,  almoft  infenfible  to  thofe  dark  fpots  which  in 
fome  instances  obfeure  its  glory.  But  when  we  refled  on  his  afperity  and  arrogance, 
and,  above  all,  on  the  cruel  perfecution  of  Servetus,.  we  cannot  but  lament,  that  he 
did  not  rife  fuperior  to  the  intolerant  principles  of  the  age,  which,  in  all  other  in- 
ftances,  he  helped  to  enlighten.  With  regard  to  his  intolerant  principles,  it  inuft  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  fame  uncharitable  fpirit  prevailed  alfo  among  many  of  the  moft 
celebrated  reformers,  who  unaccountably  conceived,  in  oppolition  not  only  to  the  genius 
but  to  the  cleared  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  that  perfecution  for  confeience*  fake,  although 
unchriflian  in  every  other  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment,  was  juftifiable  in  their  own. 

The  republic  of  Geneva  is  at  prefent  the  moft  tolerating  of  all  the  reformed  ftates  in 
in  Switzerland  ;  being  the  only  government  in  this  country  which  permits  the  public 
exercife  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  In  this  refpeft  the  clergy,  no  lefs  wifely  than  fuitably 
to  the  fpirit  as  well  as -the  letter  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  have  renounced  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  great  patriarch  Calvin,  although  they  dill  hold  that  able  reformer  in  high 
veneration  ;  yet  they  know  how  to  diftinguifh  his  virtues  from  his  defe&s,  and  to  admire 
the  one  without  being  blindly  partial  to  the  other.     1  am,  &c. 


LETTER  LXIIL— On  the  Literature  of  Geneva. 

* 

*  TO  a  man  of  letters  Geneva  is  particularly  interefting ;    learning  is  diverted  of  pe- 
dantry, and  philofophy  united  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world ;  the  pleafures  of  fociety 
are  mixed  with  the  purfuits  of  literature,  and  elegance  and  urbanity  give  a  zeft  to  the 
profoundeft  difquifnions.     Nor  are  letters  confined  in  this  city  merely  to  thofe  who 
engage  in  them  as  a  profeffion,  or  to  thofe  whofe  fortune  and  leifure  enable  them  to 
follow  where  genius  leads.     Even  the  lower  clafs  of  people  are  exceedingly  well  io- 
formed,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  city  in  Europe  where  learning  is  more  univerfally- 
diffufed.     I  received  great"  fatisfaftion  in  converfing  even  with  feveral  tradefmen  upon 
topics  both  of  literature  and  politics ;    and  was  aftonifhed  to  find  in  this  clifs  of 
men,  fo  uncommon  a  fhare  of  knowledge.     But  the  wonder  ceafes,  when  we  are 
told,  that  all  of  them  were  educated  at  the  public  academy,  where  the  children  of. 
the  citizens  are  taught,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  magift rates,  and  at  the  expence  of 
government. 

One  circumftance  in  this  feminary  particularly  contributes  to  excite  the  induflry  and 
emulation  of  the  fludents ;  prizes  are  annually  diftributed  to  thofe  who  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  each  clafs.    Thefe  rewards,  confiding  of  fmall  medals,  are  conferred  with1' 
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Rich  folemnity  as  cannot  fail  of  producing  great  effedfc.  A  yearly  meeting  of  all  the 
magiftrates,  profefTors,  and  principal  inhabitants,  is  held  at  the  cathedral,  when  the  firft  ~ 
fyndic  himfelf  diftributes,  in  the  moft  public  manner,  the  honorary  retributions.  I  met 
this  morning  one  of  the  fcholars,  and,  feeing  his  medal,  inquired  its  meaning.  "  Je  la 
porte"  replied  the  boy,  fcarcely  eight  years  old,  u  puree  que  fat  fait  man  devoir"  I 
required  no  ftronger  proof  to  convince  me  of  the  beneficial  influence  upon  young 
minds,  from  thefe  encouraging  and  judicious  diftin&ions,  than  appeared  from  this 
fprightly  fpecirhen.  The  citizens  enjoy  the  advantage  alfo  of  having  free  accefs  to  the 
public  library  ;  and  by  this  privilege  not  only  retain  but  improve  that  general  tin&ure 
of  learning  which  they  imbibe  in  their  early  youth. 

The  public  library  owes  its  origin  to  Bonnivard,  prior  of  St.  Viftor,  who  was  twice 
imprifoned  for  having  aflerted  againft  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  the  independence  of  Geneva, 
and  who  coniidered  the  hardfhips  he  had  fuffered,  and  the  perils  he  had  efcaped,  as  ties 
that  endeared  him  more  ftrongly  to  a  city  which  he  had  adopted  as  his  own.  He  was  a 
principal  promoter  of  the  reformation  by  gentle  means  and  gradual  inftru&ion.  He 
clofed  his  benefa&ions  to  his  beloved  city  by  the  gift  of  his  valuable  manufcripts  and 
books,  and  by  bequeathing  his  fortune  towards  the  eftablifhment  and  fupport  of  the 
feminary.  His  works,' which  chiefly  relate  to  the  hiftory  of  Geneva,  are  preferved  with 
that  care  and  reverence  due  to  fo  eminent  a  benefa&or. 

The  library  contains  twenty-five  thoufand  volumes,  and  many  curious  manufcripts, 
of  which  an  accurate  and  learned  catalogue  has  been  lately  publifhed  by  the  Reverend 
M.  Sennebier  the  librarian.     He  has  attempted  to  determine  the  ages  of  the  feveral 
manufcripts ;  he  defcribes  their  form  and  fize,  the  materials  on  which  they  are  written,  < 
the  ornaments,  the  chara&eriftic  phrafes,  and  mentions  the  prbofs  on  which  he  grounds 
his  opinions ;  he  adds  the  notes,  and  diftinguiflies  thofe  which  have  never  been  printed,  . 
Sennebier  has  alfo  favoured  the  world  with  "  Hiftoire.  Litter  aire  de  Geneve  "  accom- 
panied with  biographical  anecdotes  of  thofe  natives  who  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
learning.     As  I  (hould  trefpafs  too  much  on  your  time  if  I  were  to  attempt  fending  you  / 
an  account  of  the  principal  men  of  letters  in  Geneva,  I  fliall  confinemyfelf  to  thofe  only 
with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted. 

Charles  Bonnet  was  born  in  1720.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  purfuits  of  lite- 
rature, and  to  the  improvement  of  philofophy  and  fcience.  He  has  proved  by  his  publi-  ■ 
cations,  that  his  indefatigable  induftry  in  fearchijig  into  the  phenomena  of  the  creation  * 
is  equalled  only  by  his  ingenuity  in  explaining  them.  His  works,  printed  at  Neuchatel, 
form  nine  volumes  in  quarto,  or  eighteen  in  odtavo,  and  contain  divers  fubjeds  of  natural 
hiftory,  many  accurate  obfervations  on  infeds,  on  the  vegetation  of  plants,  confident- 
tions  on  organifed  bodies,  and'  the  contemplations  of  nature.  By  feveral  treatifes,  and  '* 
particularly  his  Analytical  Effay  on  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  he  has  {hewn  himfelf  an 
acute  metaphyfician.  Like  his  friend  Haller,  he  ha$  alfo  flood  forth  an  able  advocate 
for  the  great  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  His  #  Philofophical  Re* 
fearches  on  Chriftianity,  and  his  treatife  on  the  Ex i (ten ce  of  God,  prove,  that  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  nature  neceflarily  tends  to-eftablifh  a  rational  belief  of  thofe  great  truths. 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  converting  with  this  refpeftable philofopher ;  though  now 
in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  he  poflefTes  an  uncommon  degree  of  vivacity  and  ani- 
mation, ftill  retains  his  enthuliafm  for  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  and  fpeaks  with  the  fame 
perfpicuity  and  elegance  as  are  obfervable  in  his  writings  f.  » 

•  A  tranflation  of  his  Recherchet  Philofophlques  fur  hi  Prtuves  du  Chr\ft\antfmc  has  been  given  to  the  public 
by  John  Lewis  Boiffier,  Efq  under  the  title  of  "  Philofophical  and  Critical  Inquiries  concerning  Cbrifti- ' 
anity."  f  Bonnet  died  fincc  the  publication  of  the  lad  edition. 

1  was 
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I  was  no  lefs  ambitious  of  being  known  to  his  nephew  de  Sauflure.  Borti  in  1740, 
he  was  ele&ed  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  1762,  and  has  given  to  the  public  numerous 
fpecimens  of  his  indefatigable  induftry,  and  of  the  verfatility  of  his  talents  :  he  has  made 
various  remarks  and  experiments  on  microfcopic  animals,  obfervations  on  ele&ricity,  on 
bafoltic  lavas  and  volcanic  produ&ions,  on  the  phyfical  geography  of  Italy.  He  has 
invented  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  the  degrees  of  magnetic  force,  and  fo  much  im- 
proved the  ele&rometer  of  Gavallo,  that  it  may  be  almoft  confidered  as  a  new  inftru- 
ment. But  above  all,  his  invention  of  the  hairgrometer,  for  meafuring  the  moifture 
of  the  atmofphere,  has  enabled  him  to  make  many  theoretical  and  experimental  re - 
fearches  that  are  detailed  in  EJfai  fur  I' Hygrometre.  And  although  a  controverfy  jdib- 
fifts  between  him  and  de  Luc,  concerning  the  propriety  of  hair  for  this  purpofe,  yet  it 
cannot  depreciate  this  invention,  and  new  lights  mud  be  thrown  on  that  fubjeft  by  the 
oppofition  of  two  fuch  able  naturalifts. 

His  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,  of  which  two  *  volumes  in  quarto  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, treat  of  the  phyfical  geography  of  the  Alps,  the  formation  of  mountains,  the  origin 
of  the  glaciers,  and  various  phenomena  of  nature,  which  peculiarly  diftinguifh  Switzer- 
land. Unlike  fome  philofophers  of  the  prefent  age,  who  from  their  cabinet,  and  with 
no  other  knowledge  of  the  earth  than  what  is  acquired  by  books,  peremptorily  and  pre- 
fumptuoufly  decide  on  the  theory  of  the  globe ;  this  indefatigable  obferver  draws  from 
repeated  excurfion  and  inceflant  experience  a  fupd  of  fa&s,  which  may  enable  him  to 
complete  the  great  defign  and  objeft  of  all  his  refearches,  that  of  eftablifhing  a  more  per- 
fect theory  of  the  earth. 

The  cabinet  of  SaufTure  is  an  objeft  worthy  of  the  traveller's  curiofity  ;  it  contains  a 
colledion  of  foreign  and  Swifs  butterflies,  various  petrifaftions  and  foffils,  more  par- 
ticularly a  large  variety  of  bafalts  and  volcanic  productions,  numerous  fpecimens  of 
granites  and  other  primitive  ftones,  collected  during  his  various  expeditions,  and  from 
parts  which  have  been  only  vifited  by  himfelf.  Sauflure  has  lately  refigned  the  pro- 
feflbrfhip  of  experimental  philofophy,  and  is  fucceeded  by  my  very  worthy  and  ingenious 
friend  M.  Pi£tet  Turretini,  who  has  already  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  various  publications, 
which  elucidate  feveral  important  branches  of  experimental  philofophy  f. 

Paul  Henry  Mallet,  born  at  Geneva  in  1730,  patted  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  at 
Copenhagen  as  preceptor  to  the  prefent  King  Chriftian  the  Sixth.  His  introdu&iQn  to 
the  hiftory  of  Denmark,  under  the  title  of  Northern  Antiquities,  proves  him  a  profound 
and  accurate  antiquary,  and  his  Hiftories  of  Hefle,  Brunfwic,  and  Denmark,  (hew  him 
no  lefs  eminent  as  an  hiftorian.  I  (hould  on  this  occafion  be  unmindful  of  the  honour 
conferred  on  me,  if  I  omitted  to  mention,  that  his  lateft  work  is  a  tranflation  of  my 
Travels  into  Polahd,  Ruflia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  to  which  he  has  added  many  re- 
marks, and  a  Journey  into  Norway. 

De  Luc,  reader  to  tfye  Queen  or  Great  Britain,  and  refident  in  England,  is  alfo  a  na- 
tive of  Geneva.  He  was  born  in  1 727;  and  publifhed  in  1 77  2  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
modification  of  the  atmofphere,  and  on  the  theory  of  barometers  and  thermometers ;  a 
performance  which  marks  a  diftinguiflied  aera  in  the  hiftory  of  experimental  philofophy, 
and  which  he  continued  under  the  title  of  Idees  fur  la  Meteorologies  But  in  his  Lettres 
Pbyfiques  et  Morales,  fur  FHiftoire  de  la  Terre  etde  F Homme,  de  Luc  appears  to  Angular 
advantage.    In  this  learned  performance,  he  difplays  a  mod  extenfive  knowledge  of  na- 

*  The  third  and  fourth  have  been  fmce  printed. 

f  Sauflure  died  in  4709.  Sennrbier,  the  ingenious  author  of  Hiftoire  Litteraire  de  Geneve,  has  publifhed 
an  hiliorical  memoir  on  hi*  life  and  writing!. 
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ture,  and  applies  it  with  great  fagacity  in  forming  a  new  theory  of  the  earth,  and  in  a 
happy  accommodation  of  his  hypothefis  to  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation. 

The  cabinet  of  de  Luc  is  not  only  remarkable  for  the  number  and  rarity  of  many  fpeci- 
mens ;  but  more  particularly  claims  the  attention  of  the  naturalift,  as  a  fyftematic  col* 
ledtion,  tending  to  illuftrate  his  theory  of  the  globe* .  With  this  view  ft  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  pars :  the  firit  contains  petrifa&ions  and  foffils ;  the  fecond  (tones, 
and  the  third  lavas  and  volcanic  produdlions.  The  firft  part  is  arranged  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, under  three  diftinft  heads,. as  may  enable  the  naturalift,  1.  To  compare  the  petri- 
fa&ions  of  animal  and  vegetables  with  the  fame  bodies,  which  are  (till  known  to  exift  in 
our  parts  of  the  globe  ;  2.  To  compare  thofe  petrifa&ions  of  animals  and  vegetable 
with  the  fame  bodies  which  are  known  to  exift  in  diftant  countries ;  3.  To  confider  the 
petrifactions  of  thofe  bodies  which  are  no  longer  known  to  exift.  The  fecond  part 
comprehends  the  (tones  under  three  points  of  view ;  1  •  Thofe  of  the  primitive  moun- 
tains which  contain  no  animal  bodies ;  2.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  a ry  mountains  which 
contain  only  marine  bodies  ;  3.  Thofe  which  contain  terreftrial  bodies. '  In  the  third 
part,  the  lavas  and  other  volcanic  produ&ions  are  di(tingui(hed  into,  i.  Thofe  from, 
volcanos  now  in  a  burning  (late  ;  2.  Thofe  from  extinft  volcanos. 

I  am,  &c* 


LETTER  LX1V.— Government  of  Geneva  in  1 776* 

THE  city  and  territory  of  Geneva  were  formerly  united  to  the  German  empfre,  under 
the  fucceffors  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  as  the  power  of  the  Emperors,  feeble  even  in  Ger- 
many, was  (till  weaker  in  the  frontier  provinces,  the  Bifhops  of  Geneva,  like  other  great 
vaffals  of  the  empire,  gradually  acquired  very  confiderable  authority  over  the  city 
and  its  domains,  which  the  Emperor  had  no  other*  means  of  counterbalancing  than 
by  increafing  the  liberties  of  the  people.  During  thefe  times  of  confufion,  con- 
ftant  difputes  fubfitted  between  the  Bifliops  and  the  Counts  of  the  Genevois,  who* 
although  at  their  firft  inftitution  confidered  as  vaffals  of  the  Bifhops,  yet  claimed  a 
right  to  the  exclufive  adminiftration  of  juftice.  The  citizens  took  advantage  of  thefe 
quarrels,  and,  by  fiding  occafionally  with  each  party,  obtained  an  extenfion  of  their 
privileges  from  both. 

But  the  Houfe  of  Savoy  having  purchafed  the  Genevois,  and  fucceeded  to  all  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Counts,  with  additional  power ;  the  Bifhops  and  the  people  united 
to  oppofe  encroachments,  which  were  no  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  the  one 
than  to  the  liberties  of  the  others.  During  this  period,  the  refpe&ive  j>retenfions  of 
the  Counts,  Bifhops,  and  citizens  formed  a  government  equally  fingular  and  compli- 
cated. The  harmony,  however,  between  the  Bifhops  and  citizens  was  at  length  broken 
by  the  artful  management  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy,  who  had  the  addrefs  to  procure  the 
epifcopal  fee  for  their  brothers,  and  even  for  their  illegitimate  children.  By  thefe  me* 
thods  their  power  in  the  city  fo  much  increafed,  that,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  Charles  the  Third,  Duke  of  Savoy,  obtained  an  almoft  abfolute 
authority  over  the  citizens,  and  exercifed  it  in  an  unjuft  and  arbitrary  manner.  Hence 
arofe  perpetual  ftruggles  between  the  Duke  and  the  citizens,  and  two  parties  were 
formed }  the  zealots  for  liberty  were  called  eidgenoffen,  or  confederates,  while  the  parti- 
fans  of  the  Duke  were  branded  with  the  appellation  of  mammelucs,  or  Haves. 

The  treaty  of  alliance,  which  the  town  contracted  with  Bern  and  Friburgh,  in  1526 
may  be  confidered  as  the  true  aera  of  its  independence  1  for,  the  duke  was  foon  after 

deprived 
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deprived  of  his  authority,  the  bifhop  driven  from  the  city,  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment eftabliihed,  aad  the  reformation  introduced.  From  this  time,  Charles  and 
his  fucceffors  waged  inceffant  war  againft  Geneva  ;  but  his  efforts  were  rendered  inef- 
fectual by  the  intrepid  bravery  of  the  citizens,  and  the  affiftance  of  Bern. 

In  1584  Geneva  concluded  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  with  Zuric  and  Bern,  by 

*  which  it  forms  part  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy. 

The  laft  attempt  of  the  Houfe  of  Savoy  againft  Geneva,  was  in  r6o2  ;  when  Charles 
Emanuel  treacheroufly  attacked  the  town  during  a  profound  peace.     Two  hundred  foL 

•  diers  fcaled  the  walls  in  the  night,  while  the  inhabitants  repofed  in  unfufpe&ing  fecuri- 
ty ;  but  being  timely  difcovered,were  repulfed  by  the  defperate  valour  of  a  few  citizens, 
who  glorioufly  facrificed  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country.  As  a  tribute  of  public 
gratitude,  thefe  brave  Genevians  were  buried  with  great  pomp,  and  their  names  re- 
corded on  a  fepulchral  (tone.     In  memory  of  this  event,  ibme  of  the  fcaling-ladders, 

-by  which  the  enemy  entered  the  town,  are  preferved  in  the  arfenal,  and  the  petard, 
which  was  fattened  to  orie  of  the  gates,  when  the  gunner  was  killed  before  it  could  be 
difcharged.  The  war  occafioned  by  this  perfidy  was  concluded  in  the  following  year  by 
a  folemn  treaty :  fihee  that  period,  uninterrupted  peace  has  been  maintained  between 
the  Houfe  of  Savoy  and  Geneva ;  although  the  King  of  Sardinia  did  not  till  1 754, 
formally  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  republic. 

Peace  was  no  fooner  concluded  with  the  Houfe  of  Savoy,  than  the  fparks  of  civil 
difcord,  fo  apt  to  kindle  in  popular  governments,  and  which  had  been  fmothered  by 
the  apprehenfion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  again  bur  ft  forth.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  Jail  century  to  the  prefent  period,  the  hiftory  of  Geneva  contains  little  more  than  a 
narrative  of  contentions  between  the  ariftocratical  and  popular  parties,  and  their  drug- 
gies were  occasionally  exerted  with  fo  much  animofity,  as  to  threaten  for  a  moment, 
a  total  revolution  in  the  'ftate ;  but,  have  been  hitherto  compromifed  without  producing 
any  fatal  effe&s  #. 

The  power  of  the  Great  Council  in  1707,  was  reftrained  by  an  edi£t,  decreeing  that 
every  five  years  a  general  council  of  the  citizens  and  burghers  (hould  be  fummoned  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  Agreeably  to  this  law,  a  general  affembly 
being  convened  in  171a,  the  very  firft  aft  exerted  by  the  people  in  their  colleftive  ca- 
pacity, was  the  abolition  of  the  above  edift.  ** 

In  confequence  of  this  extraordinary  repeal,  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy  continued 
increafing  tiil  within  thefe  few  years ;  when  the  citizens,  by  a  fingular  conjun&ion  of 
favourable  circumftances,  joined  to  an  uncommon  fpirit  »of  union  and  perfeverance, 
procured  feveral  changes  in  the  conftitution  of  Geneva ;  by  which  the  authority  of  the 
magiftrates  has  been  limited,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  enlarged.  Happy  if  they 
know  where  to  (top ;  left,  by  continuing  to  extend  the  bounds  of  their  own  privileges, 
and  by  too  much  retraining  the  power  of  the  magiftrates,  they  (hake  the  foundation 
of  civil  government. 

The  prefent  conftitution  of  Geneva,  may  be  considered  as  a  mean  between  that  of 
the  ariftocratical  and  popular  cantons:  more  democratical  than  any  of  the  former,  as 
the  fovereign  and  legiflative  authority  refide  in  the  general  affembly  of  the  citizens ; 
more  ariftocratical  than  the  latter,  becaufe  the  powers  vefted  in  the  Great  and  Little 
Councils  are  very  confiderable. 

•  Tbc  reader  will  recollect  that  this  letter  was  written  in  1776,  before  the  Revolution  of  1782,  which 
is  related  in  the  fubfequent  letter.     See  an  excellent  narrative  of  thefe  inteftine  commotion^  and  of  the 
i  .gradual  change  from  an  ariftocratical  to  a  popular  form  of  government,  in  Phmta's  Hiftory  of  the  Helvetic 

)         "        .Confederacy,  chap.  ix. 
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The  members  of  the  Senate,  or  Little  Council  of  twenty-five,  enjoy  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity  feveral  prerogatives,  almoft  equal  to  thofe  poflefied  by  the  moft  ariftocra- 
tical  dates.  They  nominate  half  the  members  of  the  Great  Council,  fupply  the  prin- 
cipal magiftrates  from  their  own  hody,  convoke  the  Great  Council  and  the  General 
Council,  and  previoufly  deliberate  upon  every  queftion  laid  before  thefe  councils :  in 
other  words,  in  them  is  lodged  the  power  of  propofing ;  confequently  as  every  aft 
muft  originate  from  them,  no  law  can  pafs  without  their  approbation.  In  this  fenate  is 
vetted  alfo  the  chief  executive  power  j  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  jurifdiftion  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes.  They  nominate,  to  moft  of 
the  Smaller  pofts  of  government;  and  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  of  conferring  the  burg-' 
her(hip.  They  compofe,  in  conjunftion  with  thirty-five  members,  chofen  by  them- 
felves,  the  Secret  Council,  which  never  affembles  but  on  their  convocation,  and  only  ' 
upon  extraordinary  occafions.  ' 

Thefe  prerogatives,  however,  are  counterbalanced  as  well  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Great  Council,  as  by  the  franchifes  of  the  General  Council.  The  privileges  of  the 
Great  Council  confift  in  choofing  the  members  of  the  fenate  from  their  own  body,  in 
receiving  appeals  in  all  caufes  above  a  certain  value,  in  pardoning  criminals,  in  difpof- 
ing  of  the  moft  important  charges  of  government,  except  thofe  which  are  conferred  by 
the  General  Council,  and  in  approving  or  rejecting  yhatever  is  propofed  by  the  Senate 
to  b£  laid  before  the  people. 

The  General  Council,  or  affembly  of  the  people,  is  compofed  of  the  citizens  and 
burghers  of  the  town ;  their  number  on  an  average  amounts  to  about  1,500,  but  fel- 
dom  more  than  1200  meet  at  the  fame  time  j  the  remainder  being  either  fettled  in  fo- 
reign countries,  or  abfent.  I  ought  to  have  explained  to  you  fooner,  the  diftinftion 
between  citizens  and  burghers :  the  burghers  are  either  the  fons  of  citizens  or  burghers  *, 
born  out  of  Geneva,  or  have  obtained  the  burgherfhip  by  purchafe ;  the  citizens  are 
the  fons  of  citizens  or  burghers,  born  in  the  town.  The  burghers  may  be  chofen 
into  the  council  of  two  hundred,  but  the  citizens  alone  can  enter  into  the  Senate,  arid 
poflefs  the  charges  appropriated  to  that  body. 

The  ..General  Council  meets  twice  a  year,  chufes  the  principal  magiftrates,  approves 
or  rejefts  the  laws  and  regulations  propofed  by  the  councils,  impofes  taxes,  contrafts 
alliances,  declares  war  or  peace,  and  nominates  half  of  the  members  in  the  Great 
Council.  All  queftions  are  decided  by  the  majority  of  voices;  and  each  member  deli- 
vers his  vote  without  having  the  liberty  of  debating.  The  reftriftion  is  certainly  rea- 
fonable :  for,  in  a  popular  affembly,  like  this  of  Geneva,  compofed  of  citizens,  the 
meaneft  of  whom  is  well  verfed  in  the  conftitution  of  the  commonwealth,  and  where 
the  people  in  general  have  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  enter  into  political  difcuffions ;  if  every 
voter  was  permitted  to  fupport  and  "enforce  his  opinion  by  argument,  there  would  be 
no  end  of  debate,  and  the  whole  time  would  be  confumed  in  petulent  declamation. 

But  the  principal  check  to  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  arifes  from  the  right  of  re« 
eledlion^  or  the  power  of  annually  expelling  four  members  from  the  Senite  at  the  no- 
mination of  the  four  fyndics,  and  from  the  privilege  of  reprefentation.  The  right  of 
re-ele&ion  v/as  obtained  by  an  edift  of  the  General  Council  in  1768,  and  is  thus  exer- 
cfifed.  From  eight  Senators  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, the  General  Council  annually  chufe  the  four  Syndics.  But  ftiould  the  General 
Council  rejeft  the  eight  candidates,  and  all  the  other  Senators  who  are  fucceffively  pre- 
fented  to  them,  four  members  of  the  Great  Council  occupy  their  places. 

•  The  children  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  fervicc  of  the  date,  although 
born  out  of  Geneva,  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens* 
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With  refpeft  to  the  fecond  reftraint  upon  the  power  of  the  Senate,  the  right  of  re* 
prefentation  ;  every  citizen  or  burgher  has  the  privilege  of  applying  to  the  Senate  in 
order  to  procure  a  new  regulation,  or  of  remonftrating  againft  any  aft  of  the  magif- 
tracy.  Thefe  reprefentations  have,  perhaps,  proved  one  of  the  principal  means  of  fe- 
curing  the  liberties  of  the  people  from  the  encroachments  of  the  two  councils ;  the 
inagiftrates  are  obliged  to  give  an  explicit  anfwer  to  thefe  reprefentations ;  for,  if  the 
firft  is  not  considered  as  fatisfattory,  a  fecond  remonftrance  \s  prefented.  According 
to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  complaint,  the  reprefentation  is  made  by  a  greater 
or  lefs  number  of  citizens,  and  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  each  remonftrance  has 
been  accompanied  by  feveral  hundred,  in  different  bodies. 

The  falaries  of  the  magiftrates  are  fo  inconfiderable,  as  not  to  offer  any  temptation  of 
pecuniary  emolument :  a  fenfe  of  honour,  a  fpirit  of  pre-eminence,  the  defire  of  ferving 
their  country,  together  with  that  perfonal  credit  which  is  derived  from  an  office  in  the 
adminiftration,  are  the  principal  motives  which  a  ft  u  ate  the  candidates  to  folfcit  a  (hare 
in  the  magiftracy.  Accordingly,  the  public  polls  are  generally  filled  by  men  of  the 
firft  abilities,  and  of  the  mod:  refpe&able  characters.  The  revenues  of  government,  at 
the  higheft  calculation,  fcarcely  amount  to  30,000  pounds  a  year ;  a  fum,  however, 
which,  by  a  well-regulated  occonomy,  is  more  than  fufficient  to  defray  the  current  ex- 
pences. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  a  republic  fo  free  as  Geneva,  and  Vhere  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  are  generally  understood,  there  fhould  be  no  precife  code  of  penal  law  $ 
{or,  although  the  form' of  the  profecution  is  fettled,  yet  the  trial  of  the  criminal  is  pri- 
vate, and  the  punifliment  left  to  the  decifion  of  the  magiftrate.  Nor  are  the  franchifes 
of  the  people  afcertained  with  that  accuracy  which  might  be  expected.  Under  Ademar 
Fabri,  bifhop  of  Geneva  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  certain  number  of  political  regu- 
lations, both  civil  and  criminal,  together  with  feveral  particular  cuftoms  and  franchifes, 
were  drawn  up  in  form,  and  the  bifhop  took  an  oath  to  obferve  them.  Thefe  ftatutes, 
if  they  may  be  fo  called,  were  confirmed  by  Amadeus  the  Eighth,  Duke  of  Savoy. 
This  code,  to  which  the  people  appeal  in  all  cafes  of  controverfy,  is  compiled  in  a  very 
inaccurate  and  confuted  manner,  and  the  magiftrates  refufe  to  fubmit  to  its  authority, 
becaufe  it  was  publifhed  before  the  independence  of  the  republic  was  confirmed.  The 
people  have  repeatedly  demanded  a  code  of  municipal  and  penal  laws,  fo  exprefs,  as  to 
prevent  the  arbitrary  decifion  of  the  magiftrate,  and  although  fuch  a  code  was  ordered 
in  1738  and  1768,  yet  the  compilation  has  been  hitherto  deterred. 

The  code  of  civil  law  is  the  moft  perfeft  part  of  the  conftitution ;  all  matters  con- 
cerning commerce  being  well-regulated,  and  private  property  fecurely  guarded.  It  is 
unneceflary  to  trouble  you  with  a  particular  detail  of  the  fumptuary  laws  which  nearly 
refemble  thofe  in  moft  other  ftates  of  Switzerland,  where  the  reftri&ions  of  that  kind 
are  enforced.  But  there  is  one  law,  relating  to  bankrupts,  too  Angularly  fevere  not  to 
be  mentioned :  if  a  member  of  either  council  becomes  a  bankrupt,  he  is  immediately 
degraded,  and  from  that  moment  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  pod  under  go- 
vernment, until  he  has  difcharged  all  the  juft  demands  of  his  creditors  j  even  his  chil- 
dren are  fubje&ed  to  the  fame  difgrace ;  and  no  citizen  can  exercife  any  public  employ- 
ment, while  the  debts  of  his  father  remain  unpaid. 

.  In  this  city,  as  in  all  the  other  principal  towns  of  Switzerland,  a  public  granary  is 
eftablifhed.  Magazines  of  this  kind,  ufeful  in  all  ftates,,  are  more  particularly  necef- 
fary  in  fo  populous  a  place  as  Qeneva,  which  if  the  neighbouring- powers  were  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  corn,  might  be  expofed  to  famine.  The  corn  is  dried  by 
means  of  ingenious  machines,  and  retailed  to  the  inn- keepers  and  bakers;  a  considera- 
ble 
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b!e  profit  accrues  to  government,  and  there  is  always  in  cafe  of  neceffitjr,  a  fufficient 
quantity  in  referve  to  fupport  the  inhabitants  during  a  year  and  an  half. 

Geneva  is  ftrongly  fortified  on  the  fide  of  Savoy,  and  a  garrifon  conftantly  maintained  j 
but  thefe  fortifications,  and  this  garrifon  are  only  fufficient  to  guard  them  from  any  hid- 
den attack,  and  could  not  be  long  defended  againft  a  regular  fiege.  The  great  fecurity 
of  the  republic  confifts  in  its  alliance  with  the  Swifs  cantons,  by  means  of  Zuric  and 
Bern  :  as  it  is  the  intereft  both  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Sardinia  to  be  in  friendfhip 
with  the  Swifs  and  to  preferve  the  independence  of  Geneva ;  it  derives  its  greateft  fecurity 
from  acircumftance  which,  in  fome  cafes,  would  be  the  fource  of  danger;  namely,  its 
vicinity  to  the  dominions  of  fuch  powerful  neighbours  #.  Geneva  is  the  only  republic 
ip  Switzerland,  which  has  no  regular  companies  in  any  foreign  fervice  t*         1  am,  &c. 


LETTER  IXVlll.—rComo. — Mendrifw. — Lake  of  Como. — Vliniana. — Fort  of  Fuentes. 
— Laghetto  di  Cbiavenna. — Entrance  into  the  Country  of  the  Grifons. 

dear  sir,  Cbiavenna,  July  ai,  1779. 

SINCE  I  travelled  over  part  of  Switzerland,  I  have  been  defirous  to  make  a  tour 
through  the  remainder  of  that  country,  particularly  to  vifit  the  Grifons ;  and  I  fhatt 
now  tak6  the  opportunity  of  indulging  my  curiofity,  and  propofe  to  myfelf  the  fatis- 
fattion  of  continuing  to  fend  you,  on  this  as  on  the  former  occafion,  my  obfervations 
and  remarks. 

I  quitted  Milan  lad  week,  and  proceeded  through  a  gently  rifing  country,  well- 
wooded  and  fertile  in  corn  and  vines,  to  Como.  This  town  being  diftinguifhed  by  the 
birth  of  Pliny  the  younger,  the  inhabitants  have  placed  hisftatueina  niche  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  church,  with  a  Latin  infcriprion  bearing  the  date  of  1499*  *  need  not  re- 
mind you,  with  how  much  rapture.  ?nd  enthufiafm  Pliny  mentions  the  delightful  fitua- 
tion  of  his  native  town,  and  the  romantic  fcenery  of  tne  environs,  in  thofe  letters  of 
which  you  have  given  to  the  public  fo  accurate  and  elegant  a  tranflation. 

Como  is  indeed  mod  pieafantly  (ituated,  in  a  narrow  vale,  enclofed  by  hills,  upon 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  a  beautiful  lake ;  it  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  pic- 
turefque  towers,  and  backed  by  a  conical  eminence,  on  which  (lands  the  ruins  of  an 
antient  caftle.  The  houfes  are  neatly  built  of  (lone ;  and  the  cathedral  is  a  handfome 
edifice  of  white  marble,  hewn  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.  The  inhabitants  have 
eftablifhed  feveral  manufaftories  of  cotton  and  (ilk,  and  carry  on  fome  trade  with  the 
Grifons. 

From  Como  I  made  an  excursion  to  Mendrifio,  one  of  the  Italian  bailliages  belong* 
ing  to  the  \  twelve  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Thefe  bailliages  formed  part  or  the  Mill* 
nefe,  and  in  ,15  i  2  were  ceded  to  the  cantons  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  who  was  raifed  to 
the  ducal  throne  by  the  Swifs,  after  they  had  expelled  the  troops  of  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
and  taken  poffeffion  of  the  duchy.    Francis  the  Firft,  fucceflbr  of  Louis,  having  re- 

*  The  conqueft  of  Savoy  by  the  French  deilroyed  this  equilibrium,  and  was  the  certain  prelude  to  the 
fubjugation  of  Geneva. 

f  I  he  account  (given  in  Letters  6$*  66,  and  67)  of  the  revolutions  of  Geneva  1782,  1789,  "  a  puddle 
in  a  ftorm,"  isomiitcd  as  little  intereftmg  at  this  period  of  grand  revolutions, 

X  Appenzel  is  excluded  from  the  co-regency  becaufe  the  ceffion  was  made  in  1512*  the  year  before  that 
republic  was'  admitted  into  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  Befide  Mendrifio  and  Balerna,  the  other  Italian 
bailliages  are  Locarno,  Lugano,  and  Val-Maggia  »  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  poffefs  three  baii- 
]jag*Sj  Beilinzona,  Riviera,  and  VaUBrcnna,  which  were  equally  difmembered  from  the  Milanefe. 

5  x  2  covered 
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covered  the  Milanefe  and  fecured  his  conquefl  by  the  viftory  of  Marignano,  purchafed 
the  friendfhip  of  the  Svvifs  by  confirming  their  right  to  the  ceded  territory ;  a  right 
which  the  fubfequent  dukes  of  Milan  were  too  prudent  to  difpute. 

Mendrifio  and  Balerna  *  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  tranfalpine  bailliages :  the 
bailiff  or  governor  is  appointed  fucceffively  by  each  of  the  twelve  cantons,  and'remains 
in  office  two  years.  He  is  fupreme  judge  f  in  criminal  affairs  without  appeal :  a  power 
too  great  to  be  entrufted  to  a  ftranger,  commonly  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  interefted 
to  increafe  his  revenue.  In  civil  caufes  an  appeal  lies  to  the  fyndicate  of  Switzerland. 
The  inhabitants  enjoy  confiderable  privileges,  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  and  commercial. 
The  diftrift  is  extremely  fertile  in  vines,  corn,  and  pafturage,  and  yields  a  great  quan- 
tity of  excellent  (ilk. 

Returning  to  Como,  I  embarked  upon  the  lake ;  the  banks  near  the  town  are  richly 
wooded,  and  ftudded  with  country  houfes  and  fmall  villages,  which  lie  upon  the 
gentle  acclivities  near  the  margin  of  the  water.  At  firfl  the  lake  is  fc^rcely  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  broad,  but  it  widens  near  a  neck  of  land  upon  which  is  fituated  the 
fmall  village  of  Turnio.  The  neighbourhood  of  Turnio,  and  the  diftrifts  bordering 
the  lake  of  Como,  fupply,  for  the  moft  part,  thofe  Italian  emigrants  who  wander 
through  Europe  vending  barometers  and  thermometers;  of  whom  numbers  annually 
refort  to  England.  •  ^     . 

After  an  hour's  rowing  we  reached  Pliniana,  remarkable  for  a  lingular  fountain, 
which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  date  as  defcribed  by  Pliny.  Pliniana,  a  villa  be- 
longing to  a  Milanefe  nobleman,  is  copftrufted  upon  the  edge  of  the  water,  in  a  moft 
romantic  fituation,  backed  by  rocks  covered  with  trees  and  pafture.  The  matter  of 
the  houfe  received  me  with  much  civility  and  politenefs,  and  kindly  accompanied  me  to 
the  fountain.  It  is  a  fpring,  which  burfts  from  the  rock  clofe  to  the  houfe,  and  falls  in 
natural  cafcades  into  the  lake.  I  examined  fome  of  the  phaenomena  alluded  to  in  the 
following  defcription,  and  received  the  account  of-  the  others  from  the  gentleman  him- 
felf,  who  had  repeatedly  made  them  the  fubjeft  of  his  obfervation.  The  fpring  ebbs 
and  flows  three  times,  a  day ;  it  gradually  rifes,  until  it  forms  a  confiderable  ffream,  and 
then  as  gradually  fubfides,  till  it  becomes  almoft  dry.  I  faw  it  in  its  flow,  and  meafured 
the  increafe  by  placing  (tones  at  different  diftances,  which  were  fucceffively  covered  in 
-a  fmall  fpace  of  time.  This  increafe  and  decreafe  is  regular,  excepting  in  bad  weather : 
in  the  late  feafon,  which  has  been  extremely  fair,  the  ebb  and  flow  were  remarkably  uni- 
form. The  original  paflage,  in  which  Pliny  defcribes  the  ebb  and  flow  of  this  fpring, 
is  written  upon  the  wall  of  an  adjoining  apartment. 

Tons  oritur  in  monte,  perfaxa  decurrit,  excipitur  canatiunculd  manufaftd  ;  ibi  paululum 
retentus  in  Larium  lacum  decidit.  Hujus  mira  natura:  term  diejiatis  duttibus  ac  dimU 
nutionibus  crefcit,  decrefcitque.  Cernitur  id  pa/am,  et  cumfummd  voluptate  deprehenditur : 
juxta  recumbis,  et  vefcfris,  atque  etiam  ex  ipfofonte  (nam  ejifrigidijfimus)  pohis  :  interim  Me 
certis  dimenfisque  moment  is  vel fubtrahitur  vel  adfurgit  ahnulum  ;  feu  quid  aliud  ponis  injic- 
co9  alluitur  fenfim,  ac  nwiflime  aperitur  ;  detegitur  rurjus  paulatimque  deferitur :  Ji  diu- 
tius  obferves  utr  unique  iter  urn  ac  tert'ib  videas  J. 

♦  Having 

*  In  the  new  divrfion  of  Switzerland,  Mendrifio  and  Balerna  were  included  in  the  canton  or  department- 
of  Lugano.  t  ' 

f  In  cafe  of  capital  punishment,  he  is  obliged  to  con  Cult  the  fccretiry,  notary,  and  the  other  officers  of 
flic  diftrift ;  but  as  they  have  no  vote,  his  power  is  fupreme.  „ 

J  Plm.  Epift.  lib.  iv.  Ep.  xxx.— "  There  is  a  fpring  which  rifes  in  a  neighbouring  mountain,  and  run- 
ning among  the  rocks  is  received  into  a  little  banquetting-room,  from  whence  after  the  force  of  its  current 
it  *  little  restrained,  it  falls  into  the  Larian  lake.    The  nature  of  this  fpring  is  citremely  furpriiing  j  it  ebbs 

and 
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Having  gratified  my  curiofity  at  Pliniana,  I  embarked,  4nd  continued  to  Claricef 
where  I  palled  the  night.  The  weather,  which  has  lately  been  uncommonly  fultry,  is 
fuddenly  changed,  and  th's  morning  a  violent  thunder-ftorm  overtook  us  upon  the  lake; 
"the  water  being  extremely  agitated,  we  landed  at  a  (mail  village  upon  the  wefterri  fhore, 
in  order  to  wait  until  the  ftorm  fhould  fubfide.  The  navigation  of  thefe  lakes,  which 
are  enclofed  between  the  mountains,  is  occafionally  dangerous,  according  to  Virgil's 
defcription  of  the  Benacus,  or  Lago  di  Guard  a. 

Tu,  Lari  maximcy  tuque 
Flu&ibus  ct  fremitulaffurgeru,  Benace,  marlno.  ' 

The  Lake  of  Como  is  about  thirty-fix  miles  in  length,  in  general  from  two  to  three 
broad,  and  four  at  the  wideft  part,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  branches.  The  grear 
branch  leads  dlre&ly  to  Como  ;  the  fmall  branch,  called  the  lake  of  Lecco,  difcharges 
the  Adda,  and  communicates  by  means  of  that  river  and  the  canals*  of  the  Adda  and 
the  Canale  Vecchio,  with  Milan.  ' 

The  borders  are  high  hills  covered  with  vines,  Spanifli  chefnut,  walnut,  and  almond 
trees,  and  dotted  with  numerous  villages  and  fmall  towns.  The  hills  bounding  the' 
lake  rife  gradually  higher  and  higher,  from  thofe  which  encircle  Como  to  the  crags' 
which  tower  near  its  upper  extremity. 

The  norm  at  length  fubfiding,  I  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  Bellano,  whofe  ftreetsr 
are  fo  narrow  as  fcarcely  to  admit  the  fmalleft  cart.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot"of  a  lof- 
ty precipice,  rent  from  top  to  bottom  by  a  chafm,  through  which  a  furious  torrent 
forces  its  way.  A  bridge  is  thrown  acrofs  the  chafm,  from  whence  the  fpeftator  looks 
down  with  terror  into  a  gulph  fcarcely  inferior  in  depth  to  that  at  the  Panten-Bruck  f, 
in  the  canton  of  Glarus,  and  an  aqueduft  is  conducted  along  the  precipitous  fides  of 
the  rock.  1  again  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  Domafib,  where  I  waited  upon  the  go* 
vernor,  to  obtain  the  permiflion  of  vifiting  the  Fort  of  Fuentes :  my  requeft  being 
readily  complied  with,  }  croffed  the  lake,  accompanied  by  a  foldier,  and  landed  at 
Collico. 

A  little  above  Domafio,  on  both  fides  of  the  lake,  begins  the  malaria,  or  unwhole^ 
fome  air ;  the  borders  are  no  longer  abrupt  hills  but  a  flat  fwamp,  formerly  covered 
with  water.  The  inhabitants  are  fubjeft  to  intermitting  fevers  ;  on  which  account  dur- 
ing the  heats  of  fummer,  when  the  malignity  of  the  aknofphere  is  it  its  height,  the 
greater  part  quit  the  plain,  and  retire  to  the  neighbouring  mountains.  1  found  Collico 
and  its  neighbourhood  almoft  entirely  deferted ;  the  cottages  were  fhut  lip ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  appearance  of  a  draggling  man  and  woman,  fhould  haVe  concluded 
this  part  of  the  country  to  have  been  uninhabited.  'After  walking  about  two  miles  from 
Collico,  we  came  to  thebottom  of  the  rock,  upon  which  (lands  the  Fort  of  Fuentes* 
But  before  we  afcend,  I  {hall  detain  you  a  moment  with  a  fhort  hiftory  of  this  fort, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  was  fo  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  01 
Europe. 


•  1 
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and  flows  regularly  three  times  a  day.  The  increafe  and  decrcafc  is  plainly  vffible,  and  very  entertaining 
to  obferve.  You  (it  down  by  the  fide  of  the  fountain,  and  whilft  you  are  taking  a  repaft  and  drinking  its 
water  which  is  extremely  cool,  you  fee  it  gradually  rife,  and  falL  If  you  place  a  ring,  or  any  thing  elfe 
at  the  bottom  when  it  is  dry,  trie  dream  reaches  it  by  degrees  till  it  is  entirely  covered,  and  then  again 
gently  retires  from  it ;  and  if  you  watt  you  may  fee  it  thus  advance  and  recede  three  times  fucceiEveTy." 
MclmtVs  Tranjlotisn. 

•Sec  Letter  38,  t  See  Letter  6. 

One 
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One  of  the  articles  in  a  treaty  between  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the 
Grifons,  exprefsly  ftipulating  that  no  fort  fhould  be  conftru&ed  in  the  diftrift  of  Piantedio^ 
was  confirmed  by  the  Spanifh  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  which  fucceeded  Charles  % 
the  Fifth  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Milanefe.  Notwithftanding  this  agreement,  when  the  . 
religious  difputes,  occafioned  by  the  introdu&ion  of  the  reformed  religion  into  the 
Valteline,  created  a  jealoufy  between  the  Houfe  of  Auftrja  and  the  Grifons,  the  Count 
deFuentes,  governor  of  Milan,  laid,  in  1603,  ^e  foundation  of  the  fort,  which  he  cal- 
led after -his  own  name,  and  faw  it  completed  in  1606.  From  this  place  fituated  in  the 
Piantedio9  he  introduced  troops  into  the  Valteline,  and  fupported  the  inhabitants  in  their 
hoftilities  againfl  the  Grifons.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  alluding  to  the  conftru&ion 
and  fituation  of  this  fort  upon  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  near  the  confines  of  the  Grifons, 
ufed  to  fay,  77  veut  du  mime  nosud/errer  la  gorge  de  Pltalie  et  les  pieds  aux  Griffons  *. 

If  you  are  not  fatigued  with  this  preliminary  account,  we  will  now  mount  to  the  fort, 
and  take  a  view  of  its  prefent  (late.  It  is  built  upon  an  infulated  rock,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  nearefl  ridge  of  mountains,  and  two  miles  from  the  lake,  fo  that 
it  completely  commands  the  only  great  openning  which  leads  into  the  Valteline,  either 
from  the  Milanefe  or  the  Grifons ;  a  fituation  of  great  importance,  when  the  pofleffion 
of  the  Valteline  was  an  objeft  of  confequence  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  The  fortifi- 
cations are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  conftru&ed  with  (lone,  and  contain  a 
-few  ruinous  barracks  for  foldiers,  and  the  governor's  houfe,  which  is  in  a  mod  wretched 
condition.  The  whole  garrifon  confifts  of  three  foldiers,  who  at  the  expiration  of  three 
days,  return  to  Domafio*  and  are  relieved  by  an  equal  number :  the  only  inhabitants 
are  a  peafant  and  his  wife,  who  have  refided  there  a  year,  and  have  been  almoft  con- 
ftantly  affii&ed  with  the  ague.  The  plain  below  the  rock  being  entirely  marfhy,  and  co- 
vered with  rufhes,  exhales  a  peftilential  effluvia,  which  infe&s  the  atmofphere,  and  00 
cafions  the  unvvholefomenefs  of  the  fort*  The  Spaniards  were  accuftomed  to  ftyle 
this  place,  frorrf  its  peculiar  fituation,  the  yoke  of  the  Grifons,  while  the  Grifons,  in  al- 
lufion  to  its  bad  air,  termed  it  with  more  propriety  the  grave  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  view  from  the  fort  is  remarkably  fine  and  pifturefque.  On  one  fide,  the  rich 
Valteline,  watered  by  the  turbulent 'Adda ;  on  the  other,  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Chia- 
venna,  beautifully  encircled  with  numerous  towns  and  villages.  ,  The  hills  which  fkirt 
the  Valteline  and  the  lake  of  Como,  prefent  a  variegated  landfcape  of  forefts,  cornfields, 
and  paftures,  finely  contrafted,  towards  the  Grifons,  by  the  rugged  Rhetian  alps  co- 
vered with  eternal  fnow. 

Having  taken  leave  of  the  three  foldiers,  and  bid  adieu  to  the  peafant  and  his  wife, 
I  defcended  into  the  plain :  the  foil  is  fertile,  but  being  fubjedfc  to  frequent  inundations, 
is  not  capable  of  conftant  cultivation.  That  part  which  lies  between  the  fort  and  the 
lake  isfo  marfhy,  that  although  the  ftraight  line  to  the  place  of  embarkation  fcarcely  ex- 
ceeded two  miles,  yet  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  of  five  before  I  arrived.  I  palled  a 
range  of  fquare  flones  which  form  the  boundary  between  the  Milanefe  and  the  country  of 
the  Grifons:  on  one  fide  of  each  ftone  was  infcribed  Stato  di  Milano,  on  the  other 
Crigioni:  they  were  put  up,  as  the  date  informed  me,  in  1763,  the  year  in  which  the 
treaty,  or  the  capitulation  of  Milan,  was  concluded  between  the  Emprefs  of  (Germany, 
as  Sovereign  of  Milan,  and  the  Grifons.  Bv  this  treaty  the  limits  of  the  two  ftates 
were  finally  fettled;  and  feveral  other  fubje&s  of  difpute  amicably  adjufted.  Having 
reached  the  Adda,  which,  for  a  fhort  fpace,  makes  the  line  of  feparation  between  the 
Milanefe  and  Grifons,  I  walked  along  its  banks ;  its  ftream  is  muddy,,  and  navigable 

*  With  the  fame  knot  he  binds  the  neck  of  Italy  and  the  feet  of  the  Grifons. 

.     ,  only 
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Only  by  rafts.  Mod  of  the  maps  of  the  lake  of  Como  are  erroneous,  in  representing 
that  lake  and  the  Lagbetto  di  Chiavenna  as  one  great  piece  of  water,  and  the  Adda  as 
flowing  into  the  former ;  whereas  the  two  lakes  are  diftinft  bodies,  and  the  Adda  joins 
a  fmall  ftream  which  iffues  from  the  Lagbetto,  and  thus  united  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Como. 

I  embarked  near  Dacio,  the  laft  village  in  the  Milanefe,  at  whkh  place  all  boats 
laden  with  merchandife  are  obliged  to  pay  a  fmall  duty.     Soon  afterwards  I  entered  the 
lake  of  Chiavenna,  which  belongs  to  the  Grifons.     The  views  of  this  lake  are  extremely 
wild  and  magnificent ;  furrounded  as  it  is  with  barren  rocks,  craggy,  and  riling  into 
ipires  fprinkled  with  fnow  :  the  bafes  of  the  dreadful  precipices  are  loft  in  the  dead,  and 
overfhadowed  water,  dangerous  on  account  of  its  malignant  vapours,  and  affording  no 
afylum,  fcarcely  a  landing-place,  to  the  crews  of  thofe  frail  boats  caught  unwarily  in 
the  violent  dorms  to  which  it  is  fubjeft.     I  landed  at  Riva  which  confifts  of  a  few 
fcattered  cottages  and  warehoufes,  and  having  procured  fome  horfes,  proceeded  to 
Chiavenna  by  moon-light.      The  villages  were  almoft  deferted,  and  the  inhabitants 
withdrawn  to  the  mountains.     The  people  in  general  are  fo  greatly  alarmed  at  the  un~ 
wholefome  (late  of  the  air  in  this  feafon,  that  the  watermen  who  rowed  me  from  Como,. 
although  exceedingly  fatigued,  went  back  to  Domafio,  and  exerted  all  their  eloquence 
to  difluade  me  from  my  firft  intention  of  remaining  in  the  plain :  overcome  by  their  re- 
peated importunities  I  purfued  my  journey  to  Chiavenna.     Indeed  no  other  proof  of 
the  tainted  air  is  requifite  than  the  afpeft  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  few  peafants  whom  I 
met  in  the  villages,  as  well  near  the  Fort  of  Fuentes  as  in  the  valley  of  Chiavenna, 
Were  moftly  wan  and  livid.     The  narrow  valley  through  which  I  pafled  from  the  lake 
to  Chiavenna,  is  enclofed  between  the  firft  and  lowed  chain  of  the  Rhetian  Alps ;  it  is 
watered  by  the  torrent  Maira,  and  produces  Turkifh  wheat,  pafture,  chefnuts  and 
mulberry- trees,  together  with  a  great  abundance  of  willows.     The  afcent  his  rapid  to 
Chiavenna,  which  is  built  in  a  higher  and  more  wholefome  fituation. 

LETTER  LXIX.—P/wr/.—///  Definition  in  the  laft  Century  by  a  Fall  of  a  Mountain 

—Valley  of  Pregalia. 


July  25, 


which  was  totally  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  mount  Conto.     This  terrible  cataftrophe 
happened  on  the  25th  of  Auguft  1618. 

Plurs  was  a  large  and  flouriftiing  town,  fubjefl,  as  well  as  Chiavenna,  to  the  Grifons. 
Contemporary  writers  mention,  that  it  contained  three  churches,  many  large  houfes, 
and  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  Maira,  and  that  its  population  amounted  to  at  lead  1500 
inhabitants  who  carried  on  no  inconfiderable  commerce.  The  valley  in  which  it 
was  fituated  is  very  narrow,  and  the  whole  town  was  buried  in  one  undiftinguifhed  ruin. 
A  contemporary  account  relates,  that  the  cloud  of  dud  and  rubbifh  was  fo  great  as  to 
cover  the  heavens  like  fmoke,  and  even  to  extend  as  for  as  Chiavenna ;  the  inhabitants 
of  which  place,  alarmed  at  this  phenomenon,  were  ftill  more  terrified  at  the  fudden  difap- 
pearance  of  the  Maira,  (whofe  courfe  was  ftopped  by  the  fallen  fragments  of  rock, 
and  apprehenfive  that  the  torrent  had  undermined  Chiavenna,  precipitately  fled  in 
great  numbers  to  the  mountains* 

6  I  walked 
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I  walked  oyer  the  fpot  wfiere  Plurs  was  built :  parts  of  the  antient  walls,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  country  houfe,  which  belonged  to  the  Franchi,  the  richeft  family  in  the  place* 
are  the  only  remains  of  its  former  exigence ;  and  thefe  would  not  be  noticed  by  a  pal* 
fenger.  A  peafant  who  has  a  cottage  clofe  to  the  ruins,  pointed  out  to  me  every  place 
as  it  had  been  explained  to  him  by  his  grandfather.  He  (hewed  me  where  ftood  the 
churches  and  principal  houfes,  the  channel  through  which  the  river  then  flowed,  and 
where  the  bridge  was  conftrufted.  He  informed  me,  that  in  digging,  feveral  dead  bo- 
dies had  been  found  j  particularly  the  bones  of  a-prieft,  covered  with  (hreds  of  gar- 
ments, which  indicated  that  he  was  employed  in  divine  fervice  when  the  rock  over- 
whelmed the  town.  Houfhold  utenfils  are  frequently  dug  up ;  the  other  day  feveral 
corpfes  were  discovered,  and  on  the  finger  bone  of  one  were  a  filver  and  two  gold  rings. 
Vineyards,  chefnut-trees,  and  houfes  cover  the  fpot  where  this  unfortunate  town  was 
once  fituated. 

The  valley  in  this  part  has  an  oval  appearance,  and  is  ikirted  by  a  beautiful  grove  of 
chefnut-trees ;  the  furrounding  mountains  are  deep  and  rugged,  and  from  the  top  of 
mount  Savohne,  Pacquafragia>  a  confiderable  torrent  precipitates  itfelf,  at  firft  in  a  full 
unbroken  ftream,  and  afterwards  divides  into  three  feparate  falls,  highly  ornamental  to 
the  beautiful  fcenery. 

I  next  followed  my  guide  to  the  houfe  of  a  gentleman  near  Chiavenna,  to  fee  a 
drawing  of  Plurs  before  it  was  overwhelmed ;  liis  anceftors  had  large  poffeflions,  and 
were  the  richeft  family  in  the  town.  The  matter  of  the  houfe  (hewed  me  the  pi&ure, 
and  explained  to  me  the  fituation  of  the  different  buildings.  He  then  politely  accom- 
panied me  through  fiis  grounds  to  a  manufa&ory  of  ftone-pots  called  Lavezzi,  which 
are  made  near  Chiavenna,  and  much  ufed  for  kitchen  utenfils  throughout  thefe  countries, 
and  fome  parts  of  Italy.  This  manufacture  is  very  antient :  Pliny  mentions  the  *  (tone 
under  the  denomination  of  lapis  Comenfisy  becaufe  the  pots  were  fent  to  Como,  and 
there  exported. 

Thefe  utenfils  are  made  by  the  following  procefs :  the  workmen  hew  from  the  quarry 
femicircular  blocks  of  ftone,  from  which,  with  an  inftrument  refembling  that  ufed  by 
turners,  they  hollow  a  veffel  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  From  the  remaining  maTs  they 
frame  another  of  inferior  dimenfions,  and  continue  their  opej-ation  till  they  have  pro- 
duced a  feries  of  femicircular  pots,  gradually  decreasing  to  the  fize  of  a  Imall  bafon. 
From  Plurs  I  continued  along  the  valley  of  Santa  Croce,  and  entered  the  country  of 
the  Grifonsat  the  fmall  village  of  Cafta  Segna,  in  Pregalia. 

At  Bondo,  which  is  a  fmall  village  in  the  valley  of  Pregalia,  Count  de  Salis,  formerly^ 
Britifh  envoy  to  the  Grifons,  has  confirmed  a  large  and  commodious  houfe  entirely 
fitted  up  in  the  Englifli  tafte.  It  is  fituatedxat  the  extremity  of  a  fmall  plain  fcarcely 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  four  hundred  paces  broad,  bounded  on  each  fide  by 
a  chain  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  whofe  fides  are  covered  with  forefts  intermixed  with  luxu. 
riant  pafture.  The  plain  is  enclofed  by  fome  rugged  rocks,  behind  which  others  (hoot 
to  an  enormous  height,  crowned  with  perpetual  fnow;  this  little  plain  produces  excel- 
lent pafture,  barley,  rye,  vegetables  of  all  forts,  and  fome  fruit-trees.  Through  it 
daflies  the  torrent  Maira  over  broken  fragments  of  rock. 

I  rambled  about  the  valley  of  Pregalia  and  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  and  ob- 
ferved  the  domeftic  ceconomy  of  the  peafants.     Their  food  is  chiefly  fait  meat,  rye 


»  - 


*  Lapis  OUarit. — Pliny*1/  lapis  Camenfis  is  clafled  by  Wallcrhis  among  the  fteatites,  by  Linnxus  among 
the  calcs.     It  is  opakc,  unctupas  to  the  touch,  and  compofed  of  mica  and   iteatites.     When  full  taktn 
irora  the  quarry  it  is  caflly  cut  and  turned ;  on  being  cxpofed  to  the  aii  it  hardeus,  but  will  take  no  poliih. 

'  bread* 
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bre^d*  milk,  cheefe,  polenta,  and  chefnuts,  which  are  fo  plentiful  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year  that  they  make  a  principal  ingredient  in  all  their  meals :  the  mod  common  me- 
thods of  dreffing  them  are  to  boil,  and  ferve  them  up  with  crumbs  of  bread,  or  to  grind 
them  to  a  pafte,  and  then  heat  them  with  milk.  The  peafants  are  well  clothed.  They 
manufa&ure  linen  and  coarfe  cloth  at  home,  every  family  having  a  loom,  which  is 
worked  in  the  winter  feafon ;  the  finer  cloth,  which  they  wear  only  on  Sundays  and 
feftivals,  is  procured  from  Germany. 

The  valley  of  Pregalia  reaches  from  the  Podefteria  of  Plurs  to  the  confines  of  Upper 
Engadina,  and  contains  about  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants  :  it  is  a  high  jurifdidtion 
in  the  league  of  God's  Houfe,  and  is  divided  into  the  two  independent  communities  of 
Sopra  and  Sotto  Porta  ;  fo  denominated  from  a  wall  with  an  opening  called  Porta, 
through  which  the  road  paffes,  and  which  feparates  the  valley  into  two  equal  parts. 
Thefe  two  communities  enjoy  a  democratical  form  of  government :  a  fhort  account  of 
which  will  convey  fome  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  is  carried 
on  in  thefe  little  dates, 

JEach  community  has  its  general  affembly,  in  which  the  fovereign  power  is  vefted  ; 
every  male  at  the  age  of  eighteen  has  a  vote  ;  in  each  of  thefe  affemblies  the  magidrates 
and  reprefentatives  to  the  general  diet  are  chofen  by  the  majority  of  voices ;  indruc- 
tions  are  given  to  the  reprefentatives,  and  all  appeals  from  the  diet  decided  in  the  lad 
refort.  For  civil  caufes  the  two  communities  have  feparate  tribunals,  compofed  of  the 
Landamman,  who  is  prefident,  and  twelve  affidants ;  and  an  appeal  lies  from  one  to 
the  other*  For  criminal  affairs  there  is  one  court  of  judice,  compofed  of  a  Pode/iq, 
and  an  equal  number  of  judges  from  each  community.  The  Podeda  is  thus  chofen : 
each  community  appoints  two  perfons,  who  nominate  nine  others,  and  thefe  nine  choofe 
two  candidates,  who  draw  lots  for  the  office.  The  fa^me  perfon  is  not  unfrequently 
nominated  Podeda  by  both  parties  ;  and  then  it  is  decided  by  lot  to  which  he  belongs* 
This  criminal  court  of  judice  is  always  held  at  Vico  Soprano,  in  Sopra  Porta.  In  all 
delinquencies  the  punimments  are  extraordinarily  fevere,  and  the  remiflion  or  alle- 
viation is  entirely  left  to  the  judges,  who  generally  take  a  commutation  in  fines ;  fo  that 
if  the  criminal  is  poor  he  undergoes  the  punrfhment,  if  rich,  he  redeems  himfelf  by 
money. 

LETTER  LXXt—Defcription  of  the  Marmot. 

THE  marmot  is  extremely  common  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  parti- 
cularly in  this  part  of  the  Grifons ;  and,  as  many  erroneous  accounts  of  this  fagacious 
little  animal  have  been  given,  I  {hall  fend  you  an  extraft,  fele&ed  from  a  defcription 
written  in  the  German  tongue  by  Dr.  Girtaner  *. 

The  marmot  inhabits  the  higheft  and  modinacceilible  mountains,  prefers  the  narrow' 
valleys,  and  particularly  the  wedern  or  fouthern  aiped,  as  the  wanned,  and  avoids 
moid  places.  After  deeping  during  winter,  he  iffues  from  his  hole  at  the  opening  of 
fpring,  and  defcends  to  the  lower  regions,  where  vegetation  is  forward.  In  fummer 
he  again  afcends  the  rocky  heights,  and  frequents  folitary  caverns.  He  feeds  upon 
herbs  and  roots,  and  particularly  on  the  alpine  plantain,  mountain  fpingel,  alpine  lady's 
mantle,  mountain  forrel,  alpine  toad-flux,  alpine  trefoil,  and  alpine  ftarwort  f  j  when 

*  A  French  tran  flat  ion  of  this  account  is  given  in  Rozier's  Journal  for  1786. 

+  Plantago  alfnna,  Pbtlhndrium  muteUina,  Jttcbemtila  atp'ma,  Rumex  digynw,  Antirhinum  alp'mum,  Trifolium 
alpinism,  After  olpimu* 

vol*  r.  $  y  tame, 
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tame,  he  eats  almoft  every  thing  except  flefh.  On  drinking,  he  raifes  up  his  head  like 
fowls  at  every  ftp,  looking  on  each  fide  with  timorous  watchfulnefs ;  he  drinks  but  little, 
and  is  extremely  fond  of  butter  and  milk. 

At  break  of  day  the  old  marmots  come  out  of  their  holes  and  feed  }  afterwards  they 
bring  out  their  young  ones,  who  fcamper  on  all  fides,  chafe  each  other,  fit  on  their 
hind  feet,  and  remain  in  that  pofture,  facing  the  fan,  with  an  air  expreffive  of  fatisfac- 
tion.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  warmth,  and  when  they  think  themfelves  fecure 
will  baflc  in  the  fun  for  feveral  hours.  Before  they  colled  grafs  either  for  food  or  for 
.  their  winter  habitations,  they  form  themfelves  into  a  circle,  fitting  on  their  hiad  legs, 
and  reconnoitre  on  all  fides ;  on  the  leaft  alarm,  the  firft  gives  inftantly  a  (hrill  cry, 
which  is  communicated  from  one  to  the  other,  and  they  efcape  without  repeating  the 
noife.  The  chaffeurs,  by  imitating  thefe  fucceffive  whiftlings,  approach  fo  near  as  to 
come  within  (hot  of  them. 

The  marmot  has  a  quick  eye,  and  difcovers  the  enemy  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  He 
never  does  the  leaft  injury  to  any  animal,  and  flies  when  he  is  purfued.  In  fa£t,  when 
apprehenfive  of  being  followed,  whole  families  quit  their  dwellings,  and  wander  from 
mountain  to  mountain ;  but  when  flight  is  impoffible,  they  defend  themfelves  with 
fpirit  againft  men  and  dogs,  and  attack  all  who  approach  them  with  their  teeth  and 
claws. 

They  live  together  in  focieties*  They  have  both  fummer  and  winter  dwellings,  which 
are  eafily  diftinguiflied.  The  former  remain  open  during  the  whole  year ;  whereas  the 
latter  are  clofed  at  the  end  of  September.  In  the  fummer  dwellings  is  found  dung  in 
great  abundance,  but  no  hay ;  on  the  contrary,  the  winter  habitations  never  contain, 
any  dung,  but  much  hay  ;  near  the  latter  is  perceived  a  more  confiderable  quantity  of 
earth,  which  annually  increafes  according  to  the  fize  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  family. 

In  the  formation  of  their  dwellings  they  fcoop  out  the  earth  with  great  dexterity  and 
expedition  ;  a  fmall  part  they  throw  away,  and  by  beating  the  remainder  clofe,  render 
the  pafiage  very  com  pad  and%folid.  The  opening  being  fcarcely  more  than  fix  or  feven 
Inches  in  diameter,  is  juft  large  enough  to  admit  the  animal..  The  interior  is  from 
eight  to  twenty  feet  in  length ;  it  confifts  of  a  pafiage,  which,  at  about  five  or  fix 
feet  from  the  entrance,  divides  into  two  branches  ;  the  one  leading  to  a  fmall  cavity, 
the  other  to  the  chamber  in  which  they  repofe.  The  paffage  and  the  two  branches 
are  always  carried  in  a  ftraight  line,  unlefs  the  intervention  of  a  rock,  or  any  other  im- 
pediment, obliges  them  to  t&ke  another  direction.  The  chamber  is  round  or  oval, 
arched  at  top,  and  refembles  the  fhape  of  an  oven ;  it  is  from  three  to  feven  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  is  flrewed  with  hay,  in  which  the  marmots  lie  in  a  dormant  ftate  during  the 
whole  winter. 

On  retiring  to  this  dwelling  about  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  they  carefully  clofe 
the  entrance  To  as  to  exclude  all  air,  with  a  cement  of  earth  mixed  with  (tones  and  hay. 
On  opening  this  chamber  three  weeks  after  it  is  clofed,  the  marmots  are  difcovered  lying 
on  the  hay  clofe  to  each  other,  and  rolled  up  like  hedge  hogs,  without  the  lead  appear- 
ance of  life.  .  Ufually  from  five  to  fixteen  are  found  together ;  fometimes,  but  rarely* 
two  families  occupy  the  fame  dwelling,  and  occafionally,  but  very  feldom,  one  marmot 
has  been  difcovered  alone.  If  expofed  to  warmth  they  awaken.  The  tame  marmots 
do  not  fleep  during  winter ;  but  on  the  approach  of  that  feafon,  excited  by  inftinlt,  col- 
led materials  towards  conftru&ing  their  dwellings.  The  wild  marmots  occupy  their 
winter  habitations  in  October,  and  quit  it  towards  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the  begin- 
ning of  April.    In  removing  the  cement  which  clofes  the  opening  they  do  not  pu/h  it 

&  outwards, 
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outwards,  but  draw  it  inwards,  and  probably  convey  the  materials,  which  would  block 
up  the  principal  paffage,  into  the  fmall  cavity. 

They  copulate  foon  after  coming  out :  in  June  or  July  young  ones  have  been  obferved, 
about  the  fize  of  rats. 

It  is  probable  that  they  do  not  eat  during  their  torpid  ftate  ;  for  the  fame  quantity  of 
hay  is  obferved  both  in  fpring  and  autumn  in  their  winter  habitations,  and  thofe  which 
have  been  dug  put  in  that  feafon  are  thin  and  perfe&Iy  empty.  The  flefti  of  the  mar- 
mot is  eatable,  and  its  {kin  is  ufed  for  furs. 


LETTER  LXXL— Paffage  of  the  Malloggia.— Lake  of  Siglio.— Selva  Piana  and  Sh 

Morezzo. — Expedition  to  the  Julian  Columns. — Bevio. 

St.  Morezzo^  July  3 1 . 

THE  road  through  Pregalia  to  Coire  admits  carriages,  but  is  very  indifferently  paved, 
I  paffed  through  the  village  Promontogno,  then  through  the  Porta  to  Stampa,  Vico- 
Soprano,  Borgo  Nuovo,  and  Cafaucia.  The  houfes  in  this  valley  are  of  (lone,  plaftered 
and  "white-wafhed  ;  are  not  fcattered,  as  in  the  fmall  cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  every 
half  mile  a  clutter  of  habitations  prefents  itfelf. 

Beyond  Bondo  the  country  produces  no  more  chefnut  trees,  but  principally  larch 
and  firs  ;  it  yields  grafs,  barley,  and  rye.  Near  Cafaucia  is  the  barren  and  lofty  moun- 
tain of  Set.  I  here  quitted  the  high  road  which  turns  towards  Coire,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  further  where  the  valley  terminates,  I  began  to  mount  a  very  fteep  afcent,  by 
the  fide  of  the  torrent  Maira,  which  rufhe$  amidft  a  foreft  of  firs ;  it  defcends  from  the 
glacier  of  the.Malin,  a  ridge  of  alps  feparating  the  Valteline  from  the  country  of  the 
Grifons.  A  little  further  I  reached  the  top  of  the  Malloggia,  and  obferved  the  Or- 
lenga,  a  gli  ft ening  torrent,  falling  from  the  Lungin  mountain,  and  forming  the  remoteft 
fource  of  the  Inn.  The  Malloggia  is  the  point  of  partition,  dividing  the  waters  which 
run  towards  the  Black  Sea,  from  thofe  which  flow  into  the  Adriatic.  The  tops  of  the 
circumjacent  mountains  are  moftly  rugged,  and  covered  with  fnow ;  lower  down  they 
are  enlivened  with  underwood,  firs,  and  pafture. 

I  flopped  at  a  fingle  houfe,  a  kind  of  inn,  where  travellers  are  accommodated.  The 
landlord  and  his  family  fpeak  an  Italian  jargon  fimilar  to  the  Milanefe  dialed,  which  is 
common  in  Pregalia.  The  next  place  is  Siglio  in  Upper  Engadina,  where  Romanfh  is 
the  general  tongue.  On  enquiring  whether  it  was  fimilar  to  the  Italian  fpoken  in  Pre- 
galia, the  landlord  informed  me  that  the  two  languages  are  totally  different ;  and  the  fer- 
vant  affured  me,  that  (he  could  fcarcely  comprehend  a  word  which  was  uttered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Siglio.  From  Malloggia  I  defcended,  croffed  the  Orlenga,  and  continued 
along  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Siglio ;  the  way  was  bad  and  craggy  until  I  came  to  the 
confines  of  Engadina,  where  an  excellent  road  commenced. 

The  fmall  lake  of  Siglio  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  finely  fituated  be- 
tween high  perpendicular  rocks  ;  it  takes  its  name  from  Siglio,  which  we  left  at  a  little 
diftance  on  bur  right.  I  croffed  the  Inn  foon  after  it  iffues  from  the  lake,  and  purfued 
my  courfe  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent  Fait,  which  formerly  flowed  into  the  Inn, 
but  has  lately  changed  its  courfe,  and  now  falls  into  the  Jake  of  Selva  Piana.  Thefe  tor- 
rents often  fhift  their  channels  $  and  I  could  obferve  evident  traces,  that  fome  of  them 
had,  at  former  periods,  watered  the  fmall  plain  between  the  lakes  of  Siglio  and  Selva 
Piana.  The  village  of  that  name  (lands  pleafantly  upon  a  fmall  rifing  ground,  and  the 
lake,  though  much  fmaller  than  that  of  Siglio,  far  furpaffes  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  banks, 
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which  are  fringed  with  hanging  groves  of  fir  and  larch.  From  this  lake  the  Inn  iffiies 
in  a  larger  ft  ream,  falls  again  at  a  little  diftance  into  the  lake  of  St.  Morezzo,  from 
whence  it  daflies  through  a  deep  rocky  channel  into  the  plain  of  Celerina,  where  it  flows 
in  a  more  tranquil  current.  Thefp  little  plains,  or  valleys,  are  broader  and  longer  than 
that  of  Bondo,  and  produce  as  much  grafs,  which  is  now  mowing. 

At  Selya  Piana,  I  attempted  to  converfe  with  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  but  could 
fcarcely  comprehend  them ;  1  have  been  endeavouring  alfo  to  talk  with  the  natives  of 
this  place.  'Many  fpeak  Italian,  as  it  is  much  frequented  by  (bangers  for  the  fake  of  the 
waters ;  but  the  greater  part  underftand  nothing  but  Romanfh.  This  morning  being 
Sunday  I  attended  divine  fervice ;  the  clergyman  preached  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  I  could  comprehend  little  more  than  that  the  text  was  in  the  2 2d  chapter 
of  St.  Luke.  The  fermon,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the  fervice,  was  about  an 
hour  long ;  the  prayers  were  fhort,  the  girls  fung  pfalms ;  fome  of  them  had  de- 
lightful voices,  and  performed  with  great  tafte  and  propriety,  a  proof  of  their  neigh* 
bourhood  to  Italy; 

St.  Morezzo,  or,  as  it  is  mod  commonly  called,  St.  Maurice,  (lands  agreeably  upon 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  overlooking  a  fmall  lake  which  lies  in  the  bofom  of  the  mountains,  and 
is  bounded  by  rifing  banks  ftudded  with  wood  and  pafture.  This  village  is  remarkable 
for  a  plentiful  fpring  of  mineral  water,  much  efteemed  for  its  efficacy  in  curing  feveral 
diforders ;  it  iffues  from  the  ground  about  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river  Inn,  is  a  vfery  plentiful  fource,  and  ftrongly  impregnated  with  vitriol.  On 
plunging  Reaumer's  thermometer  into  the  fource  it  funk  from  1 2  to  4 1.  I  was  in- 
formed that,  from  repeated  observations,  the  thermometer  varied  according  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  rain ;  but  upon  an.  avenge  the  mercury  generally  flood  be- 
tween 4  and  7. 

I  am  lodged  in  one  of  the  boarding-hpufes,  which  abound  in  this  place  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  perfons  who  drink  the  waters.  The  company  at  table  confift  at  pre- 
fent  of  only  two  merchants  of  Appenzel,  who  are  eftabliflied  at  Genoa,  and  a  clergy- 
man of  Lower  Engadina.  As  I  foon  difcovered  the  clergyman  to  be  an  intelligent  man, 
I  difcourfed  with  him  upon  the  (late  of  religion  among  the  reformed  part  of  the  Gri- 
fons,  and  particularly  relating  to  the  Pietifis9  a  fe£t  which  has  lately  made  great  progrefs 
in  thefe  parts.  From  the  account  given  by  the  clergyman,  who  evidently  leaned  to- 
wards their  opinions,  thefe  Pietifts  appear  fimilar  to  our  Methodifts :  they  exalt  faith 
above  good  works,  affe&  to  be  uncommonly  rigid  and  pious,  condemn  all  diverfions, 
card-playing,  and  aflemblies,  as  criminal ;  frequently  defpair  of  falvation,  fancy  vifions, 
enjoy  fupernatural  inward  illuminations,  and  employ  fo  much  time  in  prayer  as  to  neg- 
le&  their  ordinary  bufmefs.  The  clergymen  of  this  fed  are  for  the  mod  part  ignorant 
and  fuperficial,  are  vehemently  vociferous  in  the  pulpit,  thunder  out  reprobation,  and 
expatiate  upon  juftification,  without  explaining  the  methods  of  avoiding  the  one,  and  of 
obtaining  the  other. 

Thefe  preachers,  notwithftanding  their  affedation  of  a  total  indifference  to  worldly 
matters,  do  not  confine  their  views  merely  to  theological  fpeculations,  but  pay  a  con- 
fid  erable  degree  of  attention  to  political  affairs ;  and  as  by  means  of  their  authority  in 
religious  concerns  they  poffefs  a  confiderable  influence  over  the  votes  of  their  parifhioners, 
they  are  on  that  account  much  carefled  and  countenanced  by  feveral  leading  perfons 
among  the  Grifons. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  is  Angular,  and  not  unbecoming ;  it  confifts  of  a  black  or  blue 
jacket  \yith  red  (leeves,  ftriped  blue  and  white  petticoats,  a  fmall  black  velvet  cap  trimmed 
with  gold  or  filver  lace,  with  a  black  or  white  lace  border  hanging  over  the  forehead. 

From 
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From  St.  Morezzo  I  made  an  excurfion  to  the  Julian  Columns,  of  which  Scheuzcr 
has  given  a  defcription  and  an  engraving  in  his  Itinera  Alpina :  he  fuppofes  them  to  have 
been  erefted  by  Julius  Caefar,  in  order  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  conquefts  in  thefe  parts, 
and  afferts  that  Ne  plus  ultra,  and  Omitio  Rbetos  Indomitos^  are  infcribed  upon  them. 

After  paffing  Selva  Piana,  I  turned  up  a  path  which  leads  to  the  Julian  Alps,  continued 
about  two  hours  over  rugged  rocks,  and  reached  the  Julian  Columns,  if  they  deferve  fo 
dignified  an  appellation.  They  are  of  a  circular  fhape,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Roman 
mile-ftones,  placed  at  the  diftance  of  about  forty  feet  from  each  other.  Their  height 
above  the  ground  is  four  feet,  and  they  feem  to  be  buried  a  foot,  or  fcarcely  fo  much  ; 
their  circumference  is  about  five  feet.  They  have  neither  pedeftals  nor  capitals,  and  are 
flattifli  at  top,  with  a  fmall  round  hole  in  the  middle  four  inches  diameter  and  fix  deep  ; 
they  were  formed  by  art  but  in  the  rudeft  manner,  and  do  not  contain  the  fmalleft  traces 
of  any  infcription.  We  have  no  reafon  therefore  to  conclude,  that  thefe  pillars  were 
erefted  by  Julius  Caefar  to  afcertain  the  boundary  of  his  conquefts,  or  at  lead  we  have 
no  proofs  upon  which  we  can  depend  for  the  truth  of  this  popular  ftory.  I  do  not  how- 
ever regret  that  I  made  the  excurfion ;  for  my  curibfity,  disappointed  in  a  view  of  the 
pillars,  has  been  gratified  in  vifiting  thefe  wild  and  romantic  alps. 

The,  Julian  Alps  produce  much  pafture,  but  no  wood,  which  is  a  proof  of  their  great 
elevation.  Near  the  (tones  juft  defcribed  is  a  piece  of  water  called  the  Julian  Lake ;  it 
is  fupplied  from  a  glacier  on  a  fuperincumbent  mountain,  from  which  a  torrent  de- 
fcends  to  the  lake  of  Selva  Piana,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  fource  of  the  Inn. 

I  foon  afterwards  flopped  at  a  cottage,  the  only  houfe  in  the  whole  extent  of  thefe 
alps  j  it  is  not  occupied  but  during  fummer;  the  tenants  every^  night  houfe  the  cattle 
that  igraze  upon  thefe  mountain's,  and  make  large  quanties  of  butter  and  cheefe. 
Having  taken  a  refrefliing  bowl  of  thick  cream,  I  began  my  defcent,  and  obferved  nu- 
merous fmall  ftreams ;  fome  iffuing  from  the  rocks,  others  falling  from  the  glaciers, 
and  forming  the  firft  fources  of  the  Little  Rhine.  The,  path  was  fo  fteep  and  craggy, 
that  I  gave  my  horfe  to  the  guide,  and  preferred  walking  \  about  five  miles  from  the 
pillars  I  arrived  at  Bevio,  a  fmall  village  upon  the  Little  Rhine,  in  the  high  road  lead- 
ing to  Coire.  Every  one  being  employed  in  hay-maying,  I  could  not  gain  admittance 
into  the  inn ;  fome  friars,  however,  offered  me  their  houfe  and  dinner,  and  prevented 
me  from  returning,  as  I  had  propofed,  to  the  cottage  upon  the  Julian  Alps. 

On  queflioning  thefe  friars  concerning,  the  conftitution  of  the  republic  of  Bevio,  .they 
informed  me  that  Bevio  and  Valmorara  form  one  community,  governed  by  eleven  ma- 
gistrates, though  the  number  of  voters  who  appoint  thefe  magistrates  fcarcely  exceeds 
forty ;  tjhe  chief  is  called  Mini/Irak,  and  is  confirmed  every  year ;  for  which  aft  of  po- 
litenefs  each  voter  annually  receives  a  florin.  About  one-third  of  the  m  ere  hand  ife  frofri 
Como  to  Coire  paffes  by  Bevio,  but  the  greater  part  is  fent  by  Spjugen.  After  dinner 
I  returned  over  the  Julian  Alps  to  St.  Morezzo. 


LETTER  LXXIL— Upper  Engadina.— Seven— Zutz.Scampf: 

Zutz9  Aiigiiji  '2. 
THE  ride  from  St.  Morezzo  to  Zutz,  through  Celerina,  Samada,  Ponto,  and  Ma- 
dulein,  is  extremely  pleafant.  Thefe  villages  lie  chiefly  upon  the  fid^s  of  the  mountains 
gently  riling  above  a  plain,  which  in  fome  parts  is  a  mile  broad,  in  others  fo  narrow  as 
to  be  entirely  occupied  by  the  Inn.  The  valley  is  enclofed  on  both  fides  by  a  chain  of 
alps,  covered  for  a  considerable  height  frith  woods  interfperfed  with  pafture,  and  capped 
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with  fnow.    The  river,  which  here  is  free  from  ca'arafts,  is  joined  by  innumerable  tor- 
rents that  rufli  down  the  fides  of  the  rocks,  or  burft  from  the  ground. 

The  Inn;  during  its  progrefs  in  this  part,  is  very  unlike  moll  of  the  rivers  which  I 
traced  in  my  former  tour.  The  Rhone,  the  Reufs,  and  the  Aar,  for  inftance,  fall, 
near  their  fources,  in  a  continual  cataratt,  over  fragments  of  rock,  and  through  the  mod 
wild  and  uninhabited  trafts  of  country;  while  this  river  diretts  its  courfe  through  a 
cultivated  and  populous  diftrift,  in  an  equable  unbroken  ftream.  The  country  is 
pifturefque,  and  its  beauties  of  a  milder  call  than  ufual  in  thefe  alpine  regions.  The 
burghs,  or  villages,  are  pleafantty  dotted  about  the  plain,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from 
each  other;  each  village  confifts  of  a  clufter  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  houfes  of  ftone, 
plaftered  and  white- waflied,  and  in  fuch  excellent  repair  as  to  appear  newly  conftrucled. 
The  fpirit  of  neatnefs  indeed  is  fo  general  in  Upper  Engadina,  that  I  fcarcely  obferved 
one  bad  houfe  through  the  whole  diflrift,  and  even  the  barns  are  as  good  as  the  cottages 
in  many  countries. 

As  I  was  riding  through  Bever  the  clergyman,  who  was  fmoking  his  pipe  at  his 
door,  (topped  me  with  a  compliment,  and  invited  me  to  fee  his  library ;  I  alighted 
accordingly  and  looked  over  his  colleftion.  He  fhewed  me  fome  EngliQi  books,  and 
many  in  the  Romanfh  language,  particularly  the  *  Bible  printed  at  Coire,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  George  the  Second  when  Prince  of  Wales.  He  alfo  obligingly  accompanied 
me  a  little  way  ;  and  about  half  a  mile  from  Bever  pointed  out  a  fingle  houfe  called 
Alles  Angnes,  where  the  deputies  of  the  two  communities  of  Upper  Engadina  affemble 
for  the  purpofe  of  deciding,  in  the  laft  refort,  appeals  in  civil  caufes.  A  little  further 
he  defired  me  to  obferve  a  fmall  fpring,  which  falls  into  the  Inn  a  few  paces  from  its 
fource ;  it  is  called  Fontana  Merla,  and  would  not  be  worthy  of  notice,  did  it  not  fe- 
parate  the  two  communities  of  Upper  Engadina.  Soon  afterwards  I  took  leave  of  the 
clergyman,  mounted  my  horfe,  and  proceed  to  Zutz.  I  pafled  the  Inn  feveral  times 
over  bridges  of  fingle  arches,  which  have  a  very  ftriking  appearance ;  they  were  con- 

x  ftru&ed  by  fcholars  of  the  famous  Grubenman  f,  and  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  archite&ure 
as  the  bridges  of  Schaffh&ufen  and  Wettingen,  excepting  that  they  are  not  covered. 

Zutz,  although  not  the  largeft,  is  efteemed  the  principal  place  of  Upper  Engadina, 
becaufe  it  contains  the  criminal  court  of  juftice.  The  Landamman  of  Sotto  Fontana 
Merla,  who  always  prefides  in  this  court,  is  chofen  every  other  turn  from  the  family  of 
Planta,  eftablifhed  at*  Zutz  :  this  peculiar  privilege,  which  gives  to  that  family  no  in- 
confiderable  influence  in  the  political  affairs  of  this  country  was  formerly  granted  by  a 
Bifhop  of  Coire,  who  was  uncle  to  one  of  the  Plantas.  On  my  arrival  at  Zutz  I  waited 
upon  M.  Phnta,  formerly  envoy  from  the  republic  of  the  Grifons  to  that  of  Venice  ; 
he  was  appointed  to  that  embaffy  in  order  to  renew  the  ancient  league  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  laft  treaty  of  1763,  between  the  Emprefs  of  Germany  and  the 
Grifons ;  and  on  which  occafion  the  Venetians  were  fo  much  enraged  as  to  expel  the 
Grifons  from  their  territories.  This  negociation  however,  though  condufted  with  great 
ability,  was.inefFeftual.  M.  Planta  received  me  with  great  politenefs  and  cordiality,  and 
invited  me  to  flipper,  and,  as  the  evening  was  not  fet  in,  he  accompanied  me  to  what 
is  called  the  camp  of  Drufus,  which  I  was  defirous  of  examining. 

Yoo  recoiled  the  campaign  which  Drufus,  the  adopted  fon  of  Auguftus,  and  brother 

_  of  Tiberius,  carried  on  againft  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  thefe  mountainous  countries ; 
and  to  which  Horace,  in  compliment  to  his  patron,  has  alluded : 


#  This  Bible  is  in  the  dialed  of  the  Grey  League. 
f  See  Vol.  1.  Lett.  2.  and  13. 
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Videre  Rbtti  bella  Jul  Alptbus 
Drufum  gerenlem  ct  Vindcltci$ 


area 


yflptbus  impq/itaj  tremendas 
Dejecti  acer  plus  vtceJimpRcu 

This  campaign  of  Drufus  againft  the  Rhetians  was  attended  with  great  fuccefs,  and  ht 
defeated  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  before  deemed  unconquerable,  (jndomitofque  Rhatos)' 
with  great  flaughter.  The  fuppofed  remains  of  his  camp  confift  of  feveral  deep  pits, 
and  a  mound  of  earth  about  thirty  feet  high  and  fixty  paces  in  circumference.  Thefe 
works  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  Roman  conftru&ion  ;  being  probably  a  rude  for- 
tification thrown  up  during  the  turbulent  times,  when  the  barons  of  the  country  were 
engaged  in  perpetual  a£ts  of  hoftility :  a  defire  to  render  them  venerable  by  the  re- 
motenefs  of  their  origin,  and  the  fplendor  of  the  Roman  name,  feems  the  only  caufe  of 
their  being  attributed  to  Drufus.  Having  fatisfied  my  curiofity  I  returned  to  Zutz,  and 
pafled  an  agreeable  evening  with  M.  Planta. 

Scampf,  Augujt  3. 

The  little  burghs  in  thefe  parts  are  fituated  at  fuch  fmall  diftances  from  each  other* 
that  my  daily  journeys  are  fcarcely  fo  much  as  a  morning's  walk,  and  I  am  fo  delighted 
with  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  that  I  could  willingly  take  up  my  abode  here  for 
fome  time  longer.  On  my  arrival  at  Scampf  I  carried  a  letter  of  recommendation  ta 
M.  Perini ;  who  introduced  me  to  M.  Aporta,  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  a  native  of 
Lower  Engadina,  of  the  ancient  and  illuftrious  family  of  Aporta.  He  fludied  *  fome 
time  at  Deprezin  in  Hungary  ;  but  returning  to  his  native  country,  was  foon  afterwards 
appointed  paftor  of  Scampf.  His  income  is  fmall,  fcarcely  amounting  to  £20 1  per  an- 
num, and  yet  his  living  is  efteemed  one  of  the  bed  in  Engadina ;  with  this  moderate- 
revenue  he  maintains  a  wife  and  large  family*  His  chief  work,  which  is  a  fufficient 
proof  of  his  extenfive  knowledge  and  indefatigable  induftry,  is  the  Hiftory  of  the  Re- 
formation among  the  Grifons,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  com- 
piled with  great  impartiality  and  exattnefs ;  the  ftyle  is  claffical  and  perfpicuous.  This- 
excellent  publication  is  not  merely  confined  to  ecclefiaftical  tranfactions ;  for  as  (he 
affairs  of  religion  are  intimately  blended  with  political  events,  the  latter  make  no  incon- 
fiderable  figure  in  every  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation.  The  reader  will  find  in  M.  Aporla's 
performance  a  minute  and  faithful  account  of  the  animofities  between  France  and  Spain,, 
in  relation  to  the  Grifons,  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Valteline,  of  the  mafTacre  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  and  of  the  fubfequent  war  carried  on  under  the  femblance  of  religion.  This- 
interefting  narrative  comprehends  ahnoft  all  the  important  events  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Grifons,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  to  the  peace  of  the  Valteline. 

I  look  up  with  reverence  to  this  learned  author,  for  his  unwearied  induftry  in  com- 
pleting fo  laborious  a  work  with  little  encouragement,  and*  under  all  the  difadvantages- 
which  arife  from  a  difficulty  of  procuring  books,  and  ftraitened  circumftances.  All  that 
he  ever  obtained,  except  fame,  was  a  prefent  of  twenty- five  guineas,  which  enabled  bin* 
to  bear  his  expences  to  Zurich,  for  the  purpofe  of  colle&ing  materials  from  the  manu- 
fcripts  in  the  public  library.  The  work,  printed  at  Coire,  at  the  expence  of  the  typogra- 
phical fociety,  has  never  produced  any  emolument  to  the  author.     This  refpe&able 

*  He  received  his  education,  I  believe,  in  the  Univerfityof  Bafle. 

f  Confidering  the  different  modes  of  living,  and  different  value  of  money,  this  fnm  is  perhaps  equivalent 
fo  about  £60  in  England. 
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divine,  befide  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  underftands  and  fpeaks 
Italian  and  German,  is  able  to  read  French,  and  has  fome  acquaintance  with  theHww 
garian  and  Wallachian  tongues.  During  the  little  time  I  paffed  in  his  company,  I  had 
frequent  occafion.to  be  furprifed  at  his  profound  erudition  and  comprehenfive  abilities, 
and  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  bim  for  much  exaft  information  concerning  the  Ro- 
mahfh  tongue,  the  general  purport  of  which  I  fhall  tranfmit  to  you  in  a  future  letter  #. 

IJpper  Engadina  is  divided  into  two  communities,  called  Sotto  and  Sopra  Fontana 
Merla,  from  their  fituation  above  or  below  that  fpring.  They  have  both  the  fame  court 
of  criminal  juftice,  which  is  held  at  Zutz,  and  confiftsof  the  Landamman  of  Sotto,  who 
is  prefident,  and  fixteen  jurymen,  called  Trouadors,  taken  equally  from  each  diftrift. 
Jullice  is' more  equitably  adminiftered  in  this  court  than  in  any  other  throughout  the 
CJrifons,  excepting  at  Coire ;  a  circumftance  which  arifes  from  the  following  caufes. 
The  code  of  criminal  laws  was  compofed  in  1563  byJuvalta  who  had  been  envoy*from 
the  republic  of  the  Grifons  to  Venice,  and  had  there  imbibed,  more  enlarged  con- 
ceptions of  jurifprudence,  than  at  that  time  prevailed  among  his  rude  countrymen. 
This  excellent  code  was  drawn  up  in  Latin,  and  in  1 644  was  tranflated  into  Romanfh. 
The  fines  enjoined  for  criminal  offences  do  not  belong  to  the  judges,  but  the  commu- 
nity ;  the  expences  of  the  procefs  are  defrayed,  and  a  falary  is  allowed  to  the  judges 
from  the  public  fund  :  the  judges  by  thefe  means  being  not  fo  much  interefted  to  con- 
vi£t  the  prifoner,  are  not  fo  ready  to  employ  the  horrid  expedient  of  torture  for  the 
purpofe  of  enforcing  confeffion. 

Another  caufe  of  the  equity  obfervable  in  this  court  is  the  mode  of  ele&ing  the  judges: 
they  are  not,  as  in  many  other  communities,  chofen  by  the  people  colle&ively  aflembled, 
but  by  fixteen  deputies,  who  reprefent  the  feveral  diftri&s.  By  thefe  means  the  election 
is  carried  en  with  more  prudence,  and  with  a  greater  attention  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  judges  than  can  be  expeded  amid  ft  the  confufion  of  a  popular  meeting. 

The  fame  deputies  choofe  all  the  civil  magiftrates  by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  finally 
decide  all  legiflative  and  political  queftions,  which  have  before  been  feparately  propofed 
to  their  feveral  diftri&s.  Their  condiments  have  the  power  (which  they  frequently 
exercife)  of  peremptorily  dire&ing  their  vote.  It  is,  however,  no  inconfiderable  allevia* 
tion  of  the  mifchiefs  frequently  attendant  on  governments  purely  democratical,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  populace  on  no  occafion  aifemble  upon  one  fpot ;  but  difcufs  matters 
in  detached  parties,  and  fend  the  refult  of  their  deliberations  by  theirVeprfefentatives. 

Upper  Engadina  is  a  very  beautiful  valley,  yet,  on  account  of  its  elevation,  produces 
nothing  but  pafture  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  rye  and  barley.  .  The  winter  fets  in  early 
and  ends  late,  during  which  time  fledges  are  the  ordinary  vehicles.  The  air,  even  at 
the  prefent  feafon,  is  cold  and  piercing,  and  the  corn  in  the  midft  of  fummer  is  occa- 
fionally  much  damaged  by  the  hoar-frofts ;  hence  the  Italian  proverb, 

Engadina  Terra  Fma>  ft  non  fojfe  la  pruina  f. 

The  diftrift  not  yielding  fufficient  produ&ions  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  inhabitants, 
many  migrate  into  foreign  countries ;  the  gentry  in  the  military  line,  as  is  common  in 
Switzerland,  others  in  the  capacity  of  mechanics,  tradefmen,  and  merchants,  their  fa- 
vourite occupation  is  to  keep  coffee-houfes  or  paftry-cook  (hops  in  different  parts  of 
Italy  and  France.  Generally  two  perfons  enter  into  partnerfhip  to  carry  on  the  fame 
trade ;  one  remains  in  his  own  country,  the  other  attends  thebufinefs  for  a  year,  when 
he  is  relieved  by  his  partner,  and  returns  to  hi6  family  for  the  fame  term.    Thefe  part- 
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Hers  are*  commonly  as  faithful  as  indudrious ;  they  annually  bring  confiderable  Aims  of 
money  into  this  didridt,  which  is  edeeraed  the  richefl  among  the  Grifons. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle  in  the  fummer  months  upon 
the  Upper  Alps,  and  export  large  quantities  of  cheefe  and  butter ;  in  autumn,  when 
padure  begins  to  be  fcarce,  they  fend  great  part  of  the  cattle  for  fale  into  the  Tyrol. 
They  live  much  upon  falted  meat,  particularly  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of 
fodder.  The  bread  of  the  country  is  moftly  brownifli ;  it  is  baked  in  Httle  round  cakes, 
only  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  and  becomes  fo  hard  that  it  is  fometimes  broken 
with  the  hatchet  j  it  js  not  an  unpleafant  food  with  cheefe  or  butter,  which  are  very 
common.  The  principal  part  of  the  butter  is  made  on  the  Alps ;  it  is  afterwards 
melted,  put  into  bottles,  and  frequently  continues  good  during  the  whole  year.  The 
wine  of  the  Valteline  is  much  edeemed,  and  is  by  no  means  Icarce  in  this  country ;  it 
bears  keeping  to  a  very  confiderable  age ;  I  have  tafted  fome  wine  from  the  cafk  of  a 
very  fine  flavour,  about  fifty  years  old,  although  it  grows  four  in  the  fpace  of  three 
years  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  Valteline. 

The  people  are,  for  the  moft  part,  remarkably  polite  and  well-bred  ;  they  bow  to  me 
as  I  pafs  with  great  civility,  and  will  perform  any  kind  offices  in  the  readied  and  moft 
obliging  manner.  I  am  indeed  no  lefs  delighted  with  the  politenefs  and  hofpitality  of 
the  inhabitants,  than  with  the  romantic  fcenery  of  the  country.  Although  many  of  the 
natives  fpend  a  great  portion  of  their  time  in  foreign  parts,  they  feldom  lofe  their  at- 
tachment to  Engadina ;  and  return  with  great  eagernefs  to  their  family  and  friends 
after  their  occafional  abfence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Engadina  are  computed  at  about  four  thoufand,  and  out  of 
thefe,  four  or  five  hundred,  upon  an  average,  earn  their  livelihood  in  foreign  countries. 
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mus. — Entrance  into  the  TyroI.Santa  Maria. 

CerrietZy  Augujl  4. 

THE  valley  of  Upper  Engadina,  from  Celerina  to  a  few  miles  beyond  Scampi  is 
nearly  level ;  it  is  inclofed  between  two  ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  mod  elevated 
at  Celerina,  aad  gradually  diminifh  in  height  and  ruggednefs.  About  Zutz  and  Scampf 
is  the  fined  part  of  the  valley  :  it  there  produces  fome  rye  and  barley,  and  the  moun. 
tains  are  clothed  with  verdure  to  their  very  fummits.  Beyond  Scampf  the  plain  ends ; 
and  the  river  Inn,  which  had  hitherto  winded  in  a  gentle  courfe,  is  contracted  into  a 
narrow  channel,  and  falls  in  continual  catarafis.  The  road  afcends  and  defcends  along 
the  fides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  country  is  thickly  overfpread  with  woods  of  fir 
and  pines. 

I  paffed  through  feveral  villages  fimilar  to  thofe  defcribed  in  the  preceding  letter, 
and  near  Brail  .1  eroded  a  fmall  bridge  thrown  over  a  precipice  overlooking  a  foaming 
cataraft :  it  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  Pont  Alta^  or  High  Bridge,  and 
forms  the  feparation  between  Upper  and  Lower  Engadina.  Even  if  the  limits  of  the 
two  diftri&s  had  not  been  thus  marked  out,  the  fudden  alteration  of  the  road,  for  the 
worfe,  would  have  led  me  to  fufpeft  that  I  had  quilted  Upper  Engadina,  The  road 
from  the  lake  of  Siglio  to  Pont  Alta  is  like  our  turnpikes  in  England,  and  diffidently 
broad  to  contain  two  or.  three  carriages  abread ;  no  common  circumdance^in  thefe 
mountainous  regions.  It  has  been  lately  made,  in  confequence  of  a  propofal  from  the 
Houfe  of  Audria,  at  the  late  treaty  of  Milan,  to  improve  the  roads  leading  through  the 
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Pregalia  and  the  two  Engadinas,  that  the  merchandife  to  and  from  Fregalia  might  b* 
tranfported  this  way  through  the  Tyrol,  inftead  of  being  carried,  as  it  is  at  prefent, 
through  Coire. 

The  Houfeof  Auftria  oflfered  to  defray  the  whole  expence  of  this  undertaking.  Tho. 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Engidina  declining,  with  a  fpiritof  difintereftednefs  rarely  to  he 
found  in  democratical  ftates,  the  offer  of  indemnification,  carried  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion within  their  own  territories ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  citizens  of  Coire,  whofe  in- 
tereft  would  have  fuffered  by  the  new  arrangement,  together  with  an  inveterate  perfua- 
fion,  that  good  roads  would  render  the  country  too  acceffible  to  the  neighbouring 
powers,  prevented  the  people  of  Pregalia  and  Lower  Engadina  from  co-operating  in 
this  ufeful  project ;  accordingly  that  part  of  this  road  which  runs  through  their  diftri&s 
'  remains  in  its  original  ftate^ 

After  eroding  Pont  Alta*  I  pafled  along  a  wild  and  almoft  uninhabited  trad  of  foreft 
until  I  reached  Cernetz,  where  I  am  now  comfortably  lodged  in  the  houfeof  M.  Planta. 
That  gentleman  is  at  his  government  of  Morbegno,  in  the  Valteline  ;  but  having  acci- 
dentally met  me  at  Chiavenna,  he  kindly  gave  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
uncle,  who  would  not  permit  me  to  continue  at  the  inn. 

Cernetz  is  fituated  in  a  fmall  rich  plain,  bounded  by  two  ridges  of  mountains  con- 
verging at  both  extremities  :  it  produces  wheat,  ^barley,  rye,  flax,  and  abundance  of 
rich  pafture.  I  feel  an  effential  difference  between  the  climate  of  this  little  plain  and 
that  of  Upper  Engadina ;  it  is  much  warmer,  and  has  all  it  natural  productions  much* 
farther  advanced  towards  maturity.  Large  quantities  of  wood  are  felled  upon  thefe 
mountains,  and  floated  down  the  Inn  as  far  as  Infpruck.  In  this  plain  the  Inn  is  joined 
by  the  large  torrent  Spaslg,  that  defcends  from  "the  mountains  of  Bormio  ;  by  the  fide 
of  this  torrent,  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  pafs  leading  to  Bormio  and  Miinfter,  I 
bbferved  a  fquarcf  tower,  which  in  1624  the  Marquis  de  Caeuvres  garrifoned  with  a 
body  of  French  and  Grifon  troops,  in  order  to  check  the  Auftrian  army  pofted  afi 
Munfter.  The  pafs  is  ftill  further  fortified  by  a  (tone  wall,  carried  from  the  foot  of  aa 
inacceffible  rock  to  the  tower,  and  from  thence  to  the  torrent. 

The  Marquis  de  Caeuvres,  to  whom  the  guard  of  this  important  pafs  was  committed, 
wa^fon\)f  the  Marquis  d'Etrees ;  he  was  bred  up  to  the  church,  and  created  Bifhop  oF 
Noyon  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  renounced  the  ecclefiaftical  line,  and 
embraced  the  profeflion  of  arms.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  feveral  campaigns  under 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  as- 
ambaflador  to  Turin  and  Rome.  In  1624  he  was  appointed  ambaflador  extraordinary 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Grifons,  and  commander  in  chief  of  an  army  of  French  and. 
Swifs  troops,  fent  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Grifons  during  the  war  of  the  Valteline.  He 
penetrated  through  Coire  into  Lower  Engadina,  and  feized,  without  delay,  this  impor- 
tant pafs;  by  which  manoeuvre  he  fecured  the  only  avenue  leading  to  Bormio,  the- 
reduction  of  which  place  was  followed  by  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Valteline.  For  thefe 
important  fervices  the  Marquis,  on  his  return  to  France,  was  created  Due  d'Etrees,  and: 
raifed  to  the  higheft  honours.  He  died  in  1670,  in  the  hundred  and  fecond  year  of 
his  age. 

I  employed  the  greater  part  of  this  morning  in  making  extra&s  from  Campel's  ac- 
count of  the  Grifons,  efteemed  the  beft  topographical  and  political  ,hiftory  of  this  country 
Jet  extant.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  has  never  been  printed,  and  is  very  rarely  met  with, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Count  Firmian  at  Milan,  who, 
with  that  readinefs  to  oblige  which  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  his  chara&er,  permitted  me 
to  confult  it.    My  (lay  at  Milan  being  very  fhort,  and  employed  in  other  refearches,  I 
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had  not  made  fo  good  an  ufe  of  this  indulgence  as  I  could  have  wifhed  ;  and  as  I  have 
now  found  the  fame  work  in  M.  Planta's  library,  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  perufing 
the  mod  interefting  parts,  which  has  given  me  great  infight  into  the  geography,  hidory,  - 
and  government  of  this  country, 

Huldric  Campel,  the  author  of  this  valuable  work,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the, 
fifteenth  century  at  Sufs,  in  Lower  Engadina,  and  made  an  uncommon  proficiency  in 
every  fpecies  of  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  earlieft  reformers  in  this  country,  and  be- 
came by  his  adlive  zeal,  as  well  as  by  his  extenfive  erudition,  the  chief  inftrjiment  in 
fpreading  the  reformation  through  this  diftrict.  An  event  of  fmall  confequence,  which 
happened  in  his  family,  gave  rife  to  the  fudden  and  wide  diflemination  of  the  new  doc* 
trines,  and  ended  in  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Being  abfent,  in  1537,  upon  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  whoJeemed  upon  the  point  of  expiring.  Gafpar  Campel,  father  of  Huldric, 
a  manftron^ly  attached  to  the  reformed  doftrines,  refufed  to  have  the  child  chriftened 
by  the  popifh  pried  of  the  parifh,  and  wpuld  not  fuflfer  even  the  mid  wives  to  fprinkle 
it  according  to  thecudom  of  the  Romifli  church,  with  holy  water ;  and,  as  there  was  no 
reformed  minifter  at  hand,  performed  the  ceremony  of  baptifm  himfelf.  The  Roman 
Catholics  of  Sufs,  in  abhorrence  of.  this  ad,  aflfembled  in* a  tumultuous  manner,  and  at- 
tacked Gafpar  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  affaffination.  His  enemies  then 
brought  an  accufation  againft  him  before  the  diet,  which  at  firft  referred  the  caufe  to  ar- 
bitration ;  but  no  fatisfa&ory  decifion  being  obtained,  a  public  conference  was  ordered 
to  be  held  in  the  church  of  Sufs,  before  deputies  from  the  feveral  communities,  upon  the 
following  quedion, ' u  Whether,  if  a  child  is  born  and  likely  to  die  before  a  pried  can 
be  fent  for,  the  baptifm  performed  by  a  layman  was  preferable  to  that  by  midwives  ?" 

This  ridiculous  inquiry  led  to  difcuflions  of  great  moment ;  the  reformed  miniders  ' 
refufed  to  acknowledge  any  authority  but  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  while  the  Catholics 
confidered  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  decrees  of  the  church  as  infallible.  Each 
party  thus  regarding  every  point  through  a  different  medium,  could  not  be  induced  to 
admit  the  arguments  of  its  antagonid,  and  the  difpute  laded  feven  days  with  little  pro- 
fped  of  a  fatisfa&ory  conclufion.  Fortunately,  however,  an  accommodation  was  fum- 
marily  adjuded  by  the  moderation  of  the  deputies ;  they  decided  that,  in  cafes  of  ex- 
treme neceflity,  where  no  pried  was  prefent,  either  a  layman  or  the  midwives  might 
baptife,  *nd  that  the  layman  was  preferable  to  the  midwife :  but  what  was  of  the  great-  . 
ed  confequence,  they  decreed  that,  in  regard  to  the  other  controverted  points  of  faith  de- 
bated in  the  courfe  of  the  argument,  every  perfon  might  fafely  hold  that  do&rine,  which 
from  full  convi&ion  he  was  perfuaded  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

This  conference  was  prod  u dive  of  the  mod  beneficial  effects ;  for  the  people,  who 
flocked  thither  in  great  numbers,  were  taught  to  confider  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
only  authority  in  controverted  quedions.  The  tendency  of  this  maxim  is  obvious ;  in 
fa£t,  it  produced  fuch  rapid  effects  that,  within  the  fpaceof  twenty  years,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  completely  edabliflied  throughout  *  Engadina. 

To  return  to  Huldric  Campel ;  he  not  only  approved  his  father's  conduft  in  the  affair 
of  his  daughter's  baptifm,  but  became  a  zealous  profelyte  to  the  new  dodtrines.  Having 
entered  into  holy  orders,  he  undertook  the  care  of  a  reformed  church  in  the  valley  of 
Pretigau,  where  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Protedant  religion.  In  1 550  he  was  drawn  to  Sufs  by  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation,  as  a  perfon  the  mod  qualified  to  combat  the  Roman  Catholic  church* 


*  Excepting  the  fmall  village  of  Samun. 
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His  labours  were  attended  with  fuch  fuco.'fs,  that,  a  (hort  time  after  his  appearance  in 
his  native  place,  mals  wasabolifhed,  and  the  Reformation  publicly  adopted.  .  Nor  was 
Sufs  the  fole  theatre  of  his  exertions;  at  Cernetz,  and  feveral  other  places,  the  per- 
fuafion  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  force  of  his  arguments,  gained  numerous  converts. 

He  paffed  the  decline  of  his  life  at  Schlins,  where  he  was  paftor,  and  perfevered  to 
the  laft  period  of  his  exiitence  in  dilfeminating  and  defending  the  dottrine  of  the  re- 
formed churches,  as  ably  with  his  eloquence  as  he  recommended  them  by  his  example. 
Amidft  the  occupation  of  religious  duties,  he  found  leifure  to  continue  his  hiftory  of 
the  Grifonsto  1580.  He  died  the  following*  year  at  Schlins  in  an  extreme  old  age, 
leaving  a  name  highly  refpeclable  in  the  religious  and  literary  annals  of  this  country. 

The  hiftory  of  Cafripel  confifts  of  three  volumes.  The  firft  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
topography  of  the  Grifons,  and  defcribes  the  different  diftritts  and  towns ;  it  likewife 
delineates  the  nature  of  the  feveral  governments,  and  the  various  forms  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurifprudence  in  the  petty  republics  into  which  this  country  is  fubdivided.  The 
fecond  volume  comprifes  the  hiftory  of  Rhaetia,  from  the  earlieft  period  to  the  Suabian 
war  in  1499,  under  the  emperor  Maximilian  I ;  the  materials  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
Tfchudi,  Stumpf,  and  other  Swifs  hiftorians.  The  third  volume,  in  whicn  the  hiftory 
is  brought  down  to  his  own  times,  is  the  mod  interefting  and  authentic.  Campel  having 
fubmitted  his  work  to  the  examination  and  corredion  of  Bullinger  and  Simler,  pre- 
sented, in  1577,  a  copy  to  the  diet  of  the  three  leagues,  and  received  public  thanks. 
But  as  his  own  fortune  was  inadequate  to  the  expences  x>f  publication,  and  as  no  book- 
feller  would  undertake  to  print  fo  voluminous  a  work,  it  has  never  been  given  to  the 
world. 

Remus j  Auguft  4. 

The  road  from  Cernetz  to  Scuol  is  a  continual  afcent  and  defcent,  and  fo  rocky  and 
bad,  that  I  employed  above  eight  hours  in  riding  only  twenty  miles.  The  fmall  plain 
of  Cernetz  foon  ends,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  rude  aflembiage  of  rocks  and  forefts. 
Sufs  is  fituated  in  a  narrow  pafs  between  the  river  Inn  fcnd  a  ridge  of  rocks  a  little  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  an  old  cattle :  clofe  to  it  is  a  fmall  fertile  plain,  which  agreeably 
diverfified  the  wildnefs  of  the  rocks  and  forefts. 

The  road  to  Ardetz  follows  the  courfe  of  the  Inn,  which  murmurs  below  in  a  deep  nar- 
row channel,  heard  but  not  feen.  From  Ardetz  (over  which  hangs,  upon  a  lofty  rock, 
a  ruined  caftle  called  Steinberg)  I  defcended  a  very  fteep  craggy  path  to  the  Inn,  which 
I  crofted,  and  mounted  a  rapid  afcenr,  leaving  on  my  right  hand  the  valley  of  Scharla, 
in  which  are  filver  mines  belonging  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  formerly  rich  and  yield- 
ing a  confiderable  advantage,  but  now  exhaufted.  I  parted  through  the  draggling  vil- 
lage of  Trafp,  clofe  to  a  caftle  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  upon  the  higheft  point  of  a 
perpendicular  rock.  Count  Dietrichftein,  as  lord  of  the  caftle,  is  a  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man empire ;  it  was  given  to  his  family  by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  on  condition  that  its 
pofleflbr  fliould  always  vote  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  for  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  \  the  for- 
mality of  a  garrifonis  maintained  by  a  (ingle  Auftrian  foldier.  From  Trafp  I  again  de- 
fcended tq  the  river,  crofted  it  and  afcended  it  to  Scuol,  where  I  arrived  late,  and  fet  off 
early  this  morning. 

From  Scuol  to  Remus  the  mountains  on  the  left  flope  gradually,  and  are  richly  cul- 
tivated ;  producing  great  quantities  of  w  heat,  rye,  barley,  flax,  and  hemp ;  the  trees 
are  chiefly  pines,  firs,  and  fmall  birch,  intermixed  with  underwood  of  nut-trees  and 

*  Some  authors  place  hi*  death  in  1582. 
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wild  rofes.  The  corn  fields  are  raifed  in  gradations  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf)  along 
the  fides  of  the  hills,  like  the  vineyards  in  the  Pays  de  Vaad.  The  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right  beyond  the  Inn  are  ileep,  and  in  many  places  perpendicular,  with  lit* 
tie  appearance  of  vegetation. 

It  is  now  harveft  time ;  and  I  have  obferved  feveral  clergymen  employed  in  reaping 
the  corn.  The  clergy  are  very  poorin  Lower  Engadina,  and  are  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Grifons.  The  income  of  no  benefice  amounts  to  more  than 
j£2o  per  annum ;  that  of  the  inferior  cures  to  little  more  than  /8,  and  this  fcanty  pit- 
tance is  fometimes  fubdivided  among  two  or  three  clergymen,  or  as  many  as  happen  to 
))e  unprovided  for  in  the  fame  parifh. 

I  flopped  at  Remus  to  bait  my  horfes-  Near  it  is  a  ruined  caflle  which  once  belonged 
to  the  Bifhop  of  Coire,  and  was  given  by  one  of  the  former  prelates  to  the  Plantas  of 
Zutz ;  in  right  of  which  donation  they  claim  the  privilege  of  adminiftering  the  oath  to 
the  Landamman  of  Sotta  Tafna.  The  only  remains  of  this  caftle  are  two  fquare  towers, 
in  one  of  which  is  a  miferabie  apartment,  where  M.  Planta  gives  an  annual  dinner  to 
the  Landamman, 

Lower  Engadina  is  divided  into  three  communities,  which  fend  three  deputies  to  the 
general  diet.  The  firft  is  compofed  of  the  parifhes  of  Cernetz,  Sufs,  Lavin,  Guarda, 
arid  Ardetz ;  the  fecond  comprifes  Vettan,  Scuol,  and  Sent,  and  the  third  contains  Re- 
mus, Schlins,  and  Saniun.  The  two  former  communities  make  one  High  Jurifdi&ion  j 
and  the  third  forms  another  with  Bevio,  Valmorara,  and  Avers. 

In  civil  caufes  thore  are  two  feparate  courts  of  juftice,  one  for  that  part  of  the 
country  which  l:es  to  the  north,  the  other  for  the  dill  rift  to  the  fouth  of  the  torrent 
Tafna,  from  which  the  two  parts  are  called  Sopra  and  Sotro  Tafna :  from  each  of  thefe 
courts  there  lies  an  appeal,  in  the  lad  refort,  to  the  civil  tribunal  of  Sotto  Fontana 
Merla,  in  Upper  Engadina,  or  to  the  neighbouring  community  of  "the  Valley  of  Munf. 
ter.  In  criminal  caufes  there  are  likewife  two  diftinct  courts,  but  without  appeal ;  one 
for  the  trad  to  the  north  of  the  mountin  Falon,  another  for  the  region  to  the  fouth: 
according  to  this  divifion  the  two  parts  are  denominated  Sopra  and  Sotto  Mdntfalon. 

By  this  complicated  arrangement  Vettan  is  conne&ed  with  Scuol  and  Sent  in  political 
concerns,  in  civil  affairs  with  Scuol,  Sent,  Remus,  Schlins,  and  Samun,  in  criminal 
caufes  with  Cernetz,  and  the  other  towns  of  the  firft  community.  This  intermixture 
of  various  interefts  creates  fuch  an  intricacy  in  the  ele&ion  of  deputies,  magiftrares, 
judges,  both  civil  and  criminal,  as  would  be  uninterefting  for  me  to  detail,  or  for  you 
to  read. 

One  circumftance,  however,  cannot  fail  to  flrike  the  mofl  inattentive  inquirer;  that 
although  the  mode  of  electing  the  judges  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Upper  Enga- 
dina, yet  juflice  is  by  no  means  fo  impartially  adminiftered.  I  cannot  forbear  afcribing 
this  material  difference,  in  an  affair  of  fuch  importance,  to  the  different  condition  of 
the  two  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Engadina,  being  more  enlightened  and 
affluent  than  their  neighbours,  are  lefsopen  to  the  influence  of  illiberal  prejudices  and 
petty  corruption. 

Party  runs  very  high  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Engadina  :  there  are  fome  confider- 
able  families  in  thefe  diftriQs,  of  which  the  principle  are  thofe  of  Defalis  and  Planta, 
both  fubdivided  into  numerous  collateral  branches.  The  hiftory  of  this  country  is 
filled  with  the  difputes  and  druggies  between  thefe  rival  houfes,  and  prefents  in  many 
periods  little  more  than  an  uniform  picture  of  domeftic  feuds.  The  two  parties  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appellations  of  Scarbonada,  black,  and  Alba^  white ;  the  former 
devoted  to  the  Plantas,  the  latter  to  the  Defalifes.     At  the  time  of  elections  for  depu- 
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ties  and  magift  rates  the  inhabitants  of  L9wer  Engadina  feldom  abftaln  from  blows, 
which  not  unfrequently  terminate  in  bloo'dfhed. 

I  have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  mention  the  fuperiority  of  politenefs  which 
diftinguifhes  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Engadina  from  thofe  of  the  lower  diftrift;  This 
pre-eminence  probably  arifes  from  the  conftant  emigration  of  the  former  into  other 
countries,  and  their  intercourfe  with  foreigners.  I  find  alfo  a  great  difference  in  the 
comforts  of  life  in  the  two  diftricts :  although  Lower  Engadina  produces  neceflaries 
abundantly  fufficient  for  interior  confumption,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  lefs  induftrious, 
and  confequently  poorer.  In  Upper  Engadina  I  was  always  able  to  procure  at  the 
commoneft  inns  frcfh  meat,  good  oil,  and  excellent  wine  none  of  which  I  could  obtain 
in  the  lower  diftrift.  The  villages  are  lefs  commodious,  and  the  houfes  of  the  peafants 
are  alfo  far  inferior  in  clcanlinefs,  neatnefs  and  convenience.  This  difference  probably 
proceeds,  in  a  certain  degree,  .from  the  nature  of  the  country;  Upper  Engadina,  yield- 
ing but  few  produdtions,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  feek  from  without  fome  means  of 
fubfiftence,  and  induftry  once  excited  brings  with  it  its  ufual  companion,  opulence;  on  the 
contrary,  the  foil  of  lower  Engadina,  fertile  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  laysthe  inhabitants 
under  no  neceffity  of  extraordinary  exertion,  and  therefore  has  recourfe  to  foreign  trade. 

'  Santa  Maria,  Augujl  5* 

In  my  way  from  Remus  to  St.  Martin's  bridge,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  itorm 
of  rain,  I  took  fhelter  in  a  cottage,  and  was  cheerfully  received  by  a  well-looking  old 
woman:  my  horfe  was  put 'under  afhed,  and  myfelf  fafely  houfed  from  the  pelting  of 
the  ihower.  I  found  the  rooms  perfectly  neat  and  clean,  with  much  better  furniture 
and  accommodations  than  I  expected  from  the  external  appearance  of  the  cottage. 
The  old  woman  talked,  befides  Romanfh,  German  and  Italian,  and  the  latter  remark* 
ably  well.  The  ftorm  continuing  two  hours  without  intermiflion,  I  held  a  long  con- 
verfation  with  her,  and  was  greatly  pleafed  with  the  polite  and  ready  manner  with 
which  (he  exprefled  herfelf  upon  different  topics.  Upon  taking  leave  I  made  feveral 
apologies  for  having  dirtied  her  h6ufe,  thanked  her  for  her  kind  reception,  and  endea- 
vouring to  flip  a  piece  of  money  into  her  hand,  was  furprifed  at  her  declining  to  accept  it. 
All  thefe  circnmftances  exciting  my  curiofity  to  obtain  fome  intelligence  concerning 
this  elderly  perfon,  I  colle&ed  the  following  account: — She  is  a  native  of  Lower  Enga-  " 
dina,  of  a  good  family,  and  formerly  pofleffed  a  tolerable  fortune ;  fhe  married  when 
very  young,  a  nobleman  of  the  firft  family  of  Milan,  who  came  into  Engadina,  re- 
nounced the  Roman  Catholic,  and  embraced  tfte  Proteftant  religion.  They  lived  for 
many  years  in  the  greateft  harmony,  till  having  diflipated  almoft  all  her  fortune,  he 
one  day  took  leave  of  her,  with  a  promrfe  of  returning  in  a  fhort  time.  From  that 
moment  fhe  never  faw  nqr  heard  from  him,  and  was.  afterwards  informed  that  he  was 
gone  to  Italy,  and  had  turned  monk;  upon  receiving  this  information,  his  wife  col- 
lected the  fcanty  remains  of  her  fortune,  and  retired  to  the  fpot  where  I  found  "her. 

Towards  the  extremity  of  Lower  Engadina  I  crofifed  the  Inn  which  ftruggles  through 
a  very  narrow  channel,  between  two  ridges  of  high  and  rugged  rocks,  .over  St.  Mar- 
tin's bridge,  into  the  Tyrol.  I  here  took  a  farewell  of  the  Inn,  which  I  had  accompa- 
nied from  its  fource.  At  St.  Martin's  bridge  it  forms  the  feparation  of  Engadina  and 
the  Tyrol ;  on  receiving  the  torrent  Schargehbach,  it  quits  the  territory  of  the  Grifons, 
and  paffing  through  the  Tyrol  and  the  Electorate  of  Bavaria,  joins  the  Danube  at  PaSair 
with  fo  large  a  body  of  water,  as  to  equal,  if  not  furpafs,  the  celebrated  river  in  which 
it  lofes  its  name ;  hence  Scheutzer  has  laboured  to  prove,  that  the  Danube  may  be  faid 
rather  to  rife  in  the  Rhetian  Alps  than  in  the  mountains  of  Suabia. 
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In  the  village  of  St.  Martin  Romanfli  is  fpoken ;  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bridge 
German  is  the  common  language,  From  the  fteep  banks  of  the  Inn  I  afcended  a  high 
mountain,  along  an  excellent  road,  lately  formed  at  the  expence  of#  the  emperor,  to 
facilitate  the  communication  between  Milan  and  Tyrol.  On  the  top  I  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  Inn  and  Lower  Engadina,  and  then  defcended  to  Nauders,  where  I  dined  upon 
a  cold  fpwl,  with  which  Mr.  Planta  had  kindly  fupplied  my  fervant,  and  without  which 
precaution  1  fhould  have'  made  but  a  fcanty  meal. 

From  Nauders  I  traverfed  a  fmall  pleafant  valley,  bounded  on  the  left  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  which  feparate  the  Tyrol  from  Engadina;  the  valley  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  and  almoft  level ;  it  is  covered  with  rich  pafture,  and  watered  by  a  lively 
torrent  that  falls  into  the  Inn.  At  the  end  of  this  valley  I  gently  afcended  to  a  lake, 
ene  of  the  firft  fources  of  the  Adige ;  beyond  this  is  another  lake,  and  further  on  a 
third  j  the  banks  of  thefe  lakes  are  prettily  Ikirted  with  villages,  at  one  of  which  I 
paffed  the  night* 

Having  a  long  day's  journey  from  thence  to  Bormio,  I  fet  out  at  five  this  morning, 
and  proceeded  by  the  fide  of  the  torrent  which  flows  from  the  lakes  and  forms  the  Adige. 
The  country  is  agreeable,  and  in  high  cultivation,  efpecially  where  it  opens  into  a  rich 
and  extenfive  view  beyond  Mais,  which  town  I  paffed  at  a  little  diftance  on  my  left 
hand,  and  turned  fhort  into  the  road  that  leads  to  the  valley  of  Munfter.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  firft  afcent  I  went  throng  Laitch,  which  is  fubjeft  in  fpiritual  affairs  to  the 
bifhop  of  Coire,  in  temporal  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  mounted  along  a  rich  val- 
ley rifing  to  Santa  Maria.  ,  Tauven  ,is  the  laft  village  in  the  Tyrol  where  the  inhabitants 
fyeak  German ;  a  little  beyond  I  paffed  the  barrier,  and  again  entered  the  territory  of 
the  Grifons,  where  Romanfli  is  the  common  tongue. 

Paffing  through  Munfter,  which  derives  its  name  #  from  a  monaftery  for  women  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  I  proceeded  to  Santa  Maria,  from  whence 
I  am  now  writing; 

The  valley  of  Munfter  contains  Santa  Maria,  Munfter,  Valdera*  Qierfs  and  feve- 
ral  other  villages,  which  form  a  community  in  the  league  of  God's  Houfe.  Formerly 
the  Bifhop  of  Coire  had  confiderable  influence  in  the  government  of  this  valley ;  juftice 
was  adminiftered  in  his  name,  and  he  received  the  amercements  for  criminal  offences  ; 
but  having  violent  difputes  with  the  inhabitants,  he  fold  thefe  rights  in  1727  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Sixth.  The  republic  of  the  Grifons,  however,  objefting  to  this 
-transfer  of  immunities,  which  they  confideredas  unalienable,  the  bifhop  was  obliged  to 
repurchafe  and  difpofe  of  them  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  now  perfectly  independent. 
The  people  are  divided  into  Catholics  and  Proteftants ;  the  former  inhabiting  the  town 
of  Munfter,  with  its  immediate  dependencies,  the  others  the  remainder  of  the  valley ; 
the  magiftrates  and  judges  are  chofen  equally  from  both  parties,  who  live  together  in 
tolerable  harmony.  The  common"  language  is  the  Rbmanfb,  the  fame  as  fpoken  in 
Iiower  Engadina,  though  not  quite  fo  pure;  as,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  and. 
connexion  with  the  Tyrol,  it  is  blended  with  the  German. 


BETTER  LXXlV.—Pafage6f  'Mount  Bnlio.— County  and  Town  of  Bormio: 

Bormio,  Augjufi  ym ; 

THE  paffage  from  Santa  Maria  to  this  place  was-  very  tedious,  and  would  have  been  . 
attended  with  fome  danger  had  I  been  detained  a  day  later  j  as  the  great  quantity  of 
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rain,  which  now  pours  down  without  intermiffion,  would  have  rendered  the  Alpine 
paths  extremely  flippery.  1  continued  to  afcend  two  hours,  from  Santa  Maria  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Bralio,  which  feparates  the  valley  of  Munfter  from  the  county  of  Bor- 
mio. This  body  of  Alpsisfuppofed  to  be  the  fame  which  Tacitus  mentions  under  the 
name  of  Juga  Rhatica  *.  I  afcended  the  whole  way  by  the  fide  of  the  torrent  Ramo, 
the  fame  which  flows  by  Laitch,  and  falls  into  the  Adige  f  below  Mais ;  I  traced  it  {o 
its  fource,  where  it  rulhes  from  a  glacier,  amidft  an  enclosure  of  rocks.  A  few  paces 
further,  near  the  fummit  of  the  Bralio,  another  torrent  falls  from  the  fame  glacier  in  a 
contrary  direftion,  and  forms  the  firft  fource  of  the  Adda.  % 

From  this  point  a  defcent  continues,  \vith  little  interruption,  to  Bormio.  The  tops 
of  thefe  mountains  produce  no  wood,  but  yield  excellent  pafture;  they  were  covered 
with  cattle.  The  rnoft  elevated  parts  are  of  granite,  but  not  fo  fine  grained  as  that 
which  I  obferved  upon  the  St.  Gothard,  and  fome  of  the  other  Swifs  Alps.  I  then 
went  down  a  very  harrow  rugged  path,  and  in  an  hour  entered  a  fmall  plain  in  the 
county  of  Bormio,  about  a  mile  in  length,  in  the  midft  of  which  is  a  fingle  houfe, 
termed  an  inn,  the  firft  habitation  I  met  with  fince  I  quitted  the  valley  of  Munfter.  I 
found  no  one  within  but  a  woman  and  two  children,  who  fpoke  a  corrupt  Italian :  the 
woman  was  greatly  affronted  on  my  enquiring  if  (lie  talked  Romanfti ;  beinga  Roman 
Catholic,  fhe  feemed  to  confider  it  as  a  kind  of  herefy  to  understand  that  language. 

I  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Adda  which  flows  through  the  plain ;  at  firft  a  fmall 
torrent,  but  gradually  increafing  by  a  continued  acceflion  of  water  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  At  the  end  of  this  fmall  plain  the  defcent  recommences, 
and  the  track  from  thence  to  Bormio  is  as  craggy  as  the  higheft  part  of  Switzerland, 
Since  I  have  travelled  in  the  country  of  the  Grilbns,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  fuch  afto- 
nifhing  fcenes  of  wildnefs,  horror,  and  majefty,  as  occurred  in  this  day's  journey. 
Defcription  generally  falls  in  reprefenting  the  molt  ordinary  exhibitions  of  nature  \ 
how  inadequate  then  muft  it  be  to  the  fingular  combination  of  fublime  obje&s,  which  I 
fhall  now  attempt  to  delineate? 

I  had  no  fooner  quitted  the  fmall  plain  than  I  entered  fuddenly  into  the  mod  barren 
and  defolate  region ;  on  my  right  hand  huge  piles  of  milhapen  Alps,  on  my  left  a  large 
mafs  of  ice  and  fnow.  Clofe  to  the  path  the  Adda  foams  from  precipice  to  precipice 
in  broken  catara&s ;  lower  down  it  (hoots  over  a  fuccefiion  of  natural  Iteps,  which  fee  in 
as  if  hewn  by  art ;  at  the  ciiftance  of  about  a  mile,  it  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, through  which  it  labours  with  mediant  fury.  Over  this  tremendous  gulph  is  a 
flight  wooden  bridge,  partly  fupported  upon  a  detached  fragment  of  rock,  and  partly 
fufpended  upon  the  fides  of  the  oppofite  mountains ;  as  I  paffed  over,  it  tottered  with 
my  weight.  I  then  continued  upon  the  edge  of  a  deep  abyfs,  the  Adda  roaring  beneath 
though  no  where  vifible,'  fuggefting  to  my  imagination  cataracts  more  flupemious  than 
any  I  had  hitherto  feen.  Its  channel  is  cut  perpendicularly  in  the  rock  which  has 
evidently  been  hollowed  to  the  depth  of  fome  hundred  feet  by  the  attrition  of  the 
waters.  ' 

I  now  arrived  at  a  barren  fpot,  where  the  vale  was  entirely  clofed  by  an  impaflable 
mountan :  a  ftream  burfts  from  a  fmall  opening  in  the  rock,  and  then  expanding  as  it 
falls,  forms  a  confiderable  torrent,  foaming  amidft  vaft  fragments  of  (tone.  I  turned 
fuddenly  to  the  left,  by  an  opening  through  which  the  Adda  feems  to  have  forced  a 
paffage,  and  difcovered  fome  fertile  fields  lying  upon  the  fide  of  a  diftant  mountain, 
which  beautifully  contrafted  with  the  wild  and  uncultivated  fcenes  I  had  juft  quitted :  a 


Hift.  lib.  i. 


f  Or  rather  two  torrents  form  by  their  jun&ion  the  Adige. 


few 
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few  paces  farther  was  the  profpefl:  of  a  rich  plain  extending  to  Bormio,  the  Adda  flow- 
ing  in  a  milder  ftream,  which  a  moment  before  roared  underneath  our  feet,  over  broken 
precipices.  In  half  an  hour  I  reached  the  baths  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  valley  of  Premag- 
lia ;  they  are  formed  by  feveral  hot  fprings  which  rife  near  Molina,  and  are  much  fre- 
quented at  this  feafonof  the  year;  they  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofeof  Bath,  but 
did  not  appear  fo  hot. 

From  thence  I  defcended  into  the  plain,  which  produces  fome  corn,  and  yields  excel- 
lent  pafture,  and  in  a  fhort  time  arrived  at  Bormio.  Every  thing  now  wears  an  Italian 
look  ;  the  villages  are  very  inferior  to  thofe  in  the  Grifons ;  the  houfes  are  plaftered,  and 
have  a  dirty  appearance ;  and  it  was  no  bad  remark  of  my  fervant,  that  the  villages 
looked  as  if  the  inhabitants  were  moftly  dead,  and  the  place  defer  ted. 

This  road  over  the  Bralio,  although  fo  indifferent,  was  formerly  the  principal  paffage 
for  the  merchandize  fent  from  the  Tyrol,  through  the  Valteline,  into  the  Milanefe :  at 
prefent  it  is  much  lefs  frequented, 

1  The  county  of  Bormio,  fubjett  to  the  Grifons,  lies  at  the  foot  and  in  the  midft  of 
the  Rhetian  Alps,  and  borders  upon  Engadina,  the  valley  of  Munfter,  the  Valteline, 
Tyrol,  Trent,  and  the  Venetian  territories.  It  is  entirely  enclofcd  within  the  mountains 
except  a  narrow  opening,  which  connefts  it  with  the  Valteline ;  the  other  accefles  lie 
sterols  the  rugged  Alps,  and  are  fimilar  to  the  paffage  over  the  Bralio ;  in  winter  they 
are  frequently  impaffable. 

This  country,  once  a  part  of  the  Milanefe,  became  fubjeft  to  the  Grifons  in 
151a  :  the  concurrence  of  extraordinary  circumftances,  which  occafioned  this  revolu- 
tion, will  be  related  in  the  fubfequent  letter,  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Valteline ;  for,  as 
the  Valteline  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grifons  at  the  fame  period,  and  from 
the  fame  caufes,  the  two  hi  (lories  are  fo  intimately  blended,  that  they  cannot  be 
ieparated. 

The  county  is  divided  into  five  diftri&s.  1  •  Bormio,  which  comprifes  the  capital, 
and  feveral  dependent  villages.  2.  The  valley  of  Furba.  3.  The  valley  of  Pedinofa. 
4.  The  valley  of  Cepino.  5.  The  valley  of  Luvino.  Th*  inhabitants  of  the  Luvino 
poffefs  feveral  privileges,  particularly  the.  power  of  judging  civil  caufes  within  a  certain 
value ;  they  do  not,  however,  appoint  any  of  the  magiftrates,  who  are  all  chofen  from 
the  four  diftri&s. 

The  country  of  Bormio  enjoys  ample  immunities,  fome  of  which  are  not  extended  to 
the  Valteline,  or  Chravenna ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  exempt  from  the  oppreffions  fo 
wantonly  exercifed  by  the  Grifon  governors  in  the  other  fubjeft  countries.  1.  The  in- 
habitants pay  a  fixed  contribution,  which  is  very  moderate,  and  cannot  be  increafed. 
2.  They  colleft  and  enjoy  their  own  duties  upon  exports  and  imports,  which  fecures 
them  from  injudicious  and  oppreffive  taxes.  3.  The  fines  for  criminal  offences  belong 
to  the  community  ;  a  circumltance  very  friendly  to  the  .ad minift ration  of  juftice :  for  no 
part  being  affigned  to  the  governor,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  other  fubjeft  provinces,  he  is 
not  interefted  to  convift  criminals.  4.  But  the  principal  privilege  which  diftinguiihes 
this  country  from  the  Valteline,  is  the  freedom  of  its  government,  and  the  limitation 
•of  the  podefta's  authority. 

Dormio,  like  the  other  fubjeft  countries,  is  governed  by  a  fupremfe  magiftrate  called 
Podefta*  who  is  fent  from  the  Grifons,  and  continues  two  years  in  office :  his  authority  is 
exceedingly  circumfcribed,  and  he  enjoys  fcarcely  any  power,  but  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  councils.  He  prefides  in  thefe  councils  without  giving  a  vote,  except  in  cafe  of 
equality  ;  he  has  neither  the  power  of  arrefting  a  criminal,  nor  of  pardoning  or  leffening 
the  punifhment j  he  receives  a  yearly  (Upend  from  the  country  of  about  £80,  arifmg 

vol.  v.  .  6  a  partly 
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partly  from  a  payment  in  money,  partly  from  an  allowance  in  rye,  and  partly  from  the 
cods  of  fuit  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes.  But  the  reftri&ions  laid  on  his  authority  will 
beft  appear  from  a  Ihort  (ketch  of  the  eftabliftied  government. 

The  fupreme  authority  refides  in  the  podefta,  and  councils,  confiding  of  a  civil  and 
criminal  tribunal,  whofe  members  are  annually  chofen  by  the  people. 

The  criminal  court,  or  the  council  of  Sixteen,  who  are  changed  every  four  months, 
is  compofed  of  two  regents,  the  treafurer,  the  notary,  and  fixteen  counfellers,  ten  of 
whom  are  taken  from  the  town,  and  two  from  each  of  the  vallies  Furba,  Pedinofo,  and 
Cepino ;  of  thefe  members  only  the  fixteen  counfellers  have  any  vote.  At  the  requeft 
of  the  two  regents,  this  council  is  convened  by  the  podefta.  In  order  to  arreft  a  crimi* 
nal,  the  whole  council  ought  to  aflemble,  or  at  leaft  feven  of  the  members ;  but  in  any 
cafe  of  importance,  the  podefta  and  twov  regents  may  give  an  order  of  arreft ;  this, 
however,  being  contrary  to  law,  muft  be  referred  to  the  firft  meeting  of  the  council, 
which,  if  fatisfied,  decrees  in  the  words  of  their  code,  Male  capius  ;  bene  detentus  ; 
the  arreft  was  illegal,  but  expedient.  The  procefs  is  formed,  and  the  prifoner  exa- 
mined by  the  podefta  and  two  regents,  who  lay  the  proceedings  before  the  council. 
Should  the  criminal  be  convidted,  and  will  not  confefs  his  crime,  the  majority  of  the 
council  decide  whether  the  proofs  are  ftrong  enough  to  juftify  torture :  if  that  horrid 
expedient  fhould  be  deemed  requifite,  it  muft  be  applied  in  the  prefence  of  the  podefta, 
the  two  regents,  the  treafurer,  and  notary. 

The  fines  are  paid  to  the  community,  which,  when  the  prifoner  is  infolvent,  defrays 
the  expence  of  the  procefs.  If  the  proofs  againft  the  prifoner  appear  inefficient  for 
his  conviftion,  the  podefta  and  counfellers  receive  nothing  for  their  attendance.  This 
regulation,  which  was  defigned  to  prevent  frivolous  profecutions,  is  productive  of  this 
ill  effeft,  that  it  induces  the  judges  to  (train  the  flight  eft  circumftances  into  proofs  of 
guilt,  and  not  unfrequently  occafions  the  infli&ion  of  torture  #. 

The  civil  tribunal  confifts  of  twelve  members,  taken  from  the  town  of  Bormio,  who 
determine  all. civil  caufes  in  the  firft  inftance:  from  their  decifion  lies  an  appeal  to  the 
fyndicate  of  the  Grifons. 

The  members  of  thefe  councils  are  chofen  annually  by  the  aflembly  of  the  people, 
confifting  of,  1.  All  thofe  who  have  been  magiftrates;  2.  Of  fixty  perfons  from  the 
town,  nominated  by  the  two  chiefs  of  the  people ;  3.  Of  fixty  perfons  chofen  equally 
by  the  three  vallies ;  4.  Of  three  deputies  from  the  valley  of  Luvino.  All  thefe  re- 
prefentatives  aflemble  on  the  15th  of  June,  in  the  town  hall  of  Bormio :  the  election 
is  carried  on  in  the  molt  democratical  manner,  upon  a  plan  calculated  to  prevent  all  in- 
fluence, which  cannot  however  be  entirely  excluded  by  the  moft  complicated  mode  of 
ele&ion  ever  invented.  Without  enlarging  upon  the  form  of  voting  by  ballot  ufed  at 
Bormio,  I  fhail,  on  account  of  its  Angularity,  only  briefly  defcribe  the  ceremony  of 
choofing  the  two  regents.  After  the  nomination  of  the  counsellors,  the  regent  laft  in- 
office  points  to  fome  perfon  in  the  aflembly j  and  at  the  fame  inftant  the  treafurer  men- 
tions fome  number,  as  for  inftance,  ten,  fifteen,  &c.  This  number  is  immediately 
counted  by  the  regent,  beginning  from  the  perfon  tojwhom  he  is  pointing :  the  laft  fix  of 
the  perfons  counted  retire  into  a  feparate  room,  and  chufe  fix  members  of  the  aflembly, 
namely,  three  from  the  diftrift  of  Bormio,  and  three  from  the  valleys,  who  appoint  fix 
candidates.    The  names  being  thrown  into  fix  bags,  and  balloted  for,  and  the  two,  who 

*  Little  more  11  wanting  to  the  reformation  of  criminal  jurifprudence  in  Bormio,  than  to  render  the 
examinations  public,  to  pay  the  judges  for  their  attendance,  whether  the  prifoner  is  innocent  or  guilty,  and 
to  abolifii  torture. 

1  have 
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have  the  greateft  number  of  ballots,  are  regents*    They  remain  in  office  only  four 
months,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abufe  of  their  power,  which  is  very  great. 

The  expences  of  government  are  regulated  with  extreme  jealoufy,  and  the  accoonfe 
are  annually  fubmitted  to  the  infpeftion  of  each  diftrid :  when  the  regents  retire  from 
office,  the  treafurer  delivers  a  fummary  of  the  expences  and  receipts  incurred  during 
their  adminiflration,  which  is  rgad  to  the  council  of  Sixteen,  and  cannot  pafs  without 
their  approbation.  In  Oftober  the  council  elefts  three  examiners,  two  of  whom  are 
always  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  one  reciprocally  from  each  of  the 
three  valleys.  Thefe  examiners  make  a  report,  which  is  laid  before  a  deputation  from 
the  town  and  the  valleys  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  five  copies  &re  diftributed  to  the 
feveral  deputies,  for  the  infpeSion  of  their  refpeftive  conftituents  j  laftly  the  report  is 
read  before  the  affembly  of  reprefentatives,  who  meet  for  the  ele&ion  of  the  magistrates, 
when  it  is  either  finally  approved  or  rejefted. 

The  revenue  of  the  county,  however  trifling,  is  nearly  adequate  to  the  current 
expences :  it  arifes  in  the  following  manner : 

£.      s.     d. 
Duty  upon  merchandife,  which  this  year  amounted  to  -  -  29      5     o 

Rent  of  the  pafture  upon  the  Alps  of  Frederiga,  Gallo,  and  Braglio,         30     134 
For  liberty  of  cutting  wood,         -  -  -  -  -  6134 

Profits  arifing  from  the  fale  of  the  corn  granted  by  the  government  of  Milan,  25      40 
Rent  of  the  baths,  -  -  -  -  -  *3       6     8 

Fines,  upon  an  average,  •  -  -  -  1409 

Tythes  of  corn  produced,  •  -  -  •  103     120 

222     14    4 


The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  average  Expences* 

£..       1.     d. 
For  making  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges,  •  •        •  83       6    8 

Salary  of  the  magistrates,  •  -  •  •»  7180 

Salary  of  the  podefta  and  fyndicate,  •  •  •  57      7     6 
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In  this  calculation  a  few  occafional  expences  are  omitted,  which  render  the  general 
outgoings  greater  than  the  receipts  j  the  overplus  is  fupplied  by  equal  affeffments.  For 
the  purpofe  of  affeffing,  there  is  a  perpetual  committee,  confiding  of  twelve  members 
chofen  from  the  town,  and  two  from  each  valley,  which  is  convoked  by  the  regents. 
The  Aim  required  being  laid  before  them  they  fix  the  quota  according  to  a  calculation 
of  property. 

The  mountainous  parts  of  this  country  produce  only  pafturage  and  wood ;  the  loweir 
diftrift  about  Bormio  yields  corn,  but  not  fufficient  for  doraeftic  confumption.  The 
inhabitants  export  cattle,  a  fmall  quantity  of  cheefe,  and  iron,  obtained  from  the  mine 
of  Freli,  in  the  valley  of  Pedinofo,  worked  at  the  expence,  and  for  the  profit  of  a  pri* 
vate  perfon,  who  pays  to  the  community  a  fpiall  annual  rent.  Wine  is  imported  from 
the  Valteline,  corn  from  the  Tyrol,  corn  and  rice  from  Milan,  linen  from  Bergamo 
and  Appenzel,  and  cloth  from  Germany. 

6  a  2  The 
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The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  eftablifhed  religion,  and  the  exercife.of  every  other  wor« 
fhip  is  prohibited :  even  the  podefta  himfelf,  if  a  proteftant,  is  not  entitled  to  any  induU 
gence  in  this  particular*.  Spiritual  affairs  are  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  bifhop  of 
Coire,  who  has  a  vicar's  court  at  Bormio,  in  which  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  are  tried. 

The  priefts  have  peculiar  privileges,  which  are  even  extended  to  thofe  who  wear  a 
clerical  drefe.  Although  many  abufes  refult  from  thofe  exorbitant  immunities,  yet, 
from  the  nature  of  the  government,  they  are  more  reftrained  hen?  than  in  the  Valteline. 
Mofl  of  the  peafants  poflefs  a  fmall  portion  of  land,  and  in  confequence  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  government,  are  much  happier  than  the  people  of  the  Valteline  and  Chia* 
venna. 

The  town  of  Bormio  is  not  unpleafantly  fituated,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  clofe 
to  the  torrent  Fredolfo,  which  falls  at  a  fmall  diftance  into  the  Adda.  It  contains  about 
a  thoufand  inhabitants,  but  has  a  defolate  appearance;  the  houfes  are  of  Rone  plafter- 
ed;  a  few  make  a  tolerable  figure  amidft  many  with  paper  windows;  feveral,  like  the 
Italian  cottages,  have  only  wooden  window  (hutters.  This  cuftom  may  not  be  uncom- 
fortable in  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  but  cannot  be  agreeable  in  a  country,  fubjeft  to 
fudden  changes  of  weather,  and  occafionally  cold  even  in  the  midft  of  iummer,  when 
the  bleak  winds  blow  keenly  from  the  Alps. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  in  which  I  ani  lodged  is  one  of  the  regents,  and  a  man  of 
great  confequence.  I  fit  down  to  table  with  him,  the  podefta,  and  his  wife.  The  po- 
defta has  been  lately  appointed  to  this  government,  and  I  can  colled  from  the  con- 
verfation  which  has  paffed,  that  he  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  conftitution  of 
this  country ;  in  all  my  queftions  he  refers  me  to  the  landlord,  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  theory  and  praftice  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  well  verfed  in  the 
mofl  minute  circumftances,  relative  to  the  adminift ration  of  affairs. 

It  has  rained  all  day  without  intermiffion,  and  the  (howers  in  thefe  Alpine  countries" 
pour  down  with  fuch  uncommon  violence,  that  I  efteem  myfelf  very  fortunate  in  being 
well  fheltered.  The  bad  weather,  however,  did  not  prevent  me  from  feeing  every  thing 
which  is  worthy  of  attention  in  Bormio,  and  in  paying  feveral  vffits  to  the  principal  fa- 
milies of  the  town,  who  confider  an  Englifliman  in  this  country  as  a  kind  of  phsenome* 
non,  and  (hewed  me  every  attention  and  civility  in  their  power. 

The  Palazzo,  or  town-houfe,  contains  a  fuit  of  wretched  rooms  for  the  residence  of 
the  podefta,  a  chamber  for  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  an  apartment  where  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people  aflemble.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  an  engine  of 'torture,, 
which,  in  defiance  of  common  fenfe,  as  well  as  humanity,  is  ftill  ufed  in  thefe  countries 
to  force  confeflion. 

Being  defirous  of  feeing  the  archives,  I  found  it  occasioned  more  trouble  than  I  at 
firft  apprehended.  The  door  of  the  apartment,  in  which  they  are  depofited,  having 
feveral  locks,  it  was  neceffary  for  all  the  magiftrates,  who  are  entrufted  with  the  different 
keys,  to.be prefent  at  the  fame  time:  no  objedion,  however,  was  made  to  my  admif- 
lion,  and  all  parties  readily  affembled  upon  this  occafion.  The  archives,  which  are  in 
the  greateft  diforder,  contain  many  records  relating  to  the  hiftory  and  conftitution  of 
Bormio,  the  criminal  and  civil  ftatutes,  and  feveral  charters  from  the  fovereigns  of  Mi- 
lan, confirming  original  privileges  and  adding  others.  The  earlieft  of  thefe  ads  is 
dated  1378,  and  figned  by  John  Galeazzo  Vifconti. 

*  For  the  caufes  of  this  prohibition,  which  takes  place  in  all  the  provinces  fubje&to  the  Grifoas,  fee 
the  next  letter. 

8  The 
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The  mod  important  of  the  papers  is  the  charter  by  which  the  Grifons  confirm,  in  * 
the  mod  ample  manner,  the  immunities  granted  to  this  country  by  the  Dukes  of  Milan  ; 
ft  was  paffed  in  the  diet  of  Ilantz,  under  Paul  Bifliop  of  Coire,  in  151 3,  the  year  fub- 
fequ.tnt  to  that  in  which  the  Grifons  annexed  Bormio  to  their  dominions.  Many  cir- 
cumstances hive  concurred  to  deter  the  Grifons  from  infringing  this  charter :  the  two 
principal  are,  the  fituation  of  Bormio,  and  the  fpirit  of  freedom  which  diftinguifhes  the  s 
inhabitants.  By  its  fituation  upon  the  confines  of  the  Tyrol,  the  people,  in  cafe  pf  the 
leaft  difcontent,  would  receive  encouragement  and  affiftance  from  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 
This  local  advantage  procured  them,  while  under  the  government  of  Milan,  much  better 
treatment  than  was  experienced  by  their  neighbours  in  the  Valteline,  arid  a  fimilar  reafon 
ftill  continues  to  operate  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Grifons, 

The- fpirit  of  freedom  which  pervades  the  conftitution,  has  no  lefs  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  fecurity  of  their  privileges  :  thefe  people  have  always  watched  with  a  jealous 
eye  the  flighted  advances  of  encroachment,  and  never  failed  to  remonftrate  with  great 
unanimity  and  refolution,  whenever  the  podefta  has  difcovered  the  leaft  inclination  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  his  authority.  Hence  the  Grifons  have  uniformly  afted  towards 
them  with  great  moderation,  and  paid  the  readied  attention  to  their  representations  and 
remonftrances  *•» 


LETTER  LTXV. --Tirano..— Sketch  of  the  Hi/lory  of  tie  Valteline; 

Tirana. 

I  QUITTED  Bormio  this  morning  about  ten.  The  torrents  are  confiderably  fwelled 
with  the  late  rains,  and  the  fides  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  fprinkled  with* 
^yederday's  fnow.  I  paffed  along  the  narrow  valley  of  Cepino,  through  feveral  wretched^ 
villages,  among  which  not  the  leaft  wretched  is  Cepino  itfelf,  confiding  of  a  few  drag- 
gling cottages,  many  of  which  are  in  a  ruinous  ftate.  Having  croffed  the  Adda,  and 
Continued  on  the  left  bank  of  the  torrent,  which  daflies  with  great  violence  through  a 
rocky  country,  in  three  hours  I  arrived  at  a  Pafs  called  La  Serra,  where  almoft  the 
whole  fpace  botween  the  impending  rocks  is  occupied  by  the  Adda. 

The  path  runs  under  the.  gateway  of  an  ancient  tower,  and  leads  from  the  county  of 
Bormio  into  the  Valteline.  At  Sondalo,  which  (lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  upon 
an  eminence,  under  a  richly  cultivated  mountain,  the  valley  widens,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  fertile  ;  in  fome  places  it  is  about  a  mile,  in  others  fcarcely  a  hundred  yards 
in  breadth.  Near  Tirano  it  exhibits  an  appearance  of  extraordinary  fertility  ;  the  left- 
ridge  of  mountains  is  chiefly  overfpread  with  hanging  groves  of  chefnut-trees,  inter- 
mixed with  a  few  vines,  above  them  are, meadows  and  forefts  of  fir.  The  ridge  facing 
the  fouth  is, richly  covered  with  vines,  which  reach  almoft  to' the  fummit,  ftudded  occa~ 
fionally  with  clufters  of  large  trees ;  on  both  fides  churches  and  houfes  half  concealed  by 
the  foliage  enliven  the  profpeft.  Below  runs  the  Adda ;  the  plain  on  each  fide  of  its  banks 
produces  abundance  of  corn  and  pafture,  mulberries,  walnuts,  and  other  fruit-trees, 
and  vines  carried  over  the  corn  and  padure  in  beautiful  fedoons  from  tree  to  tree. 

Tirano  is  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Terzero,  and  the  refidence  of  the  podefta.  Al- 
though the  town  contains  feveral  handfome  buildings,  yet,  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  number  of  ruinous  houfes,  the  general  appearance  is  defblate. 
The  Adda  divides  it  into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  a  done  bridge  of  a  tingle 


*  In  the  new  divifion  of  Switzerland  the  county  of  Bormio  was,  with  the  Valteljae  and  Chiavenna,  an* 
ACKcd  to  the  Cifalpine  republic. 

arch, 
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arch.  I  obferved  the  remains  of  ftone  walls  which  formerly  furrounded  this  place ; 
thefe  walls,  together  with  an  adjoining  fortrefs,  were  built  by  Ludovico  Sforza ;  but 
difmahtled  by  the  Grifons  when  they  acquired  poffeffion  of  the  Valteline. 

Tirano  carries  on  but  little  trade,  except  during  the  time  of  the  fair.  The  ftaple 
commerce  of  the  town  confifts  in  the  exportation  of  wine  and  (ilk ;  the  wine  is  feat  in 
large  quantities  into  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  to  Bormio,  and  into  the  territories  of 
Venice ;  the  filk  which  is  drawn  from  this  diftrick  of  the  Valteline  is  not  of  the  beft 
quality,  nor  very  abundant ;  part  is  forwarded  to  Venice,  and  the  remainder  through 
Chiavenna  to  Germany. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Adda,  is  the  church  of  the 
Madona,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  much  vifited  by  Catholic  pilgrims ;  it  is  a  large  handfome 
building,  conftru&ed  with  marble  and  (tone  (luccoed.  Part  of  the  church  is  ancient, 
for  I  obferved  a  date  of  1206;  and  the  carved  ornaments  are  grotefque,  but  by  no 
means  badly  finifhed .  The  modern  building  is  in  an  elegant  ftyle  of  archite&ure ;  the 
principal  entrance  is  formed  by  two  Corinthian  pillars  ornamented  with  foliage  and 
feftoons  of  flowers,  while  the  pilafters  are  neatly  adorned  with  baffb  relievos,  in  the  ftyle 
of  the  antique.  The  sera  of  the  workmanfhip,  as  I  collected  from  an  inscription  over 
the  door,  was  1533. 

In  the  large  area  before  the  church  is  held,  in  the  month  of  Oftober,  the  fair  of 
Tirano,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  cattle  which  are  brought  for  fale :  they  are  fed 
upon  the  higheft  Alps,  where  they  continue  until  the  fnow  begins  to  fall,  and  are  chiefly 
fent  from  hence  into  Italy.  The  fair  continues  three  days,  during  which  time  the  au- 
thority of  the  podefta  is  fufpended,  and  the  governor  of  the  Valteline  has  abfolute  juris- 
diction over  the  town  and  diftritt. 

I  cannot  defcribe  how  much  I  am  perplexed  with  a  variety  of  languages.  I  fpeak 
Italian  or  French  with  the  principal  gentry,  fometimes  hold  a  converfation  in  Latin,  talk 
a  {"mattering  of  German  with  my  fervant,  and  with  my  guide  and  the  common  people  a 
kind  of  corrupt  Italian,  like  the  Milanefe.  I  write  my  notes  in  Englifh,  and  during  my 
progrefs  through  Engadina,  was  employed  in  colle&ing  a  vocabulary  of  the  Romanfh* 
You  will  not  therefore  be  furprifed  fhould  you  find  a  confufion  of  tongues  in  my 
Xetters. 

The  Valteline,  called  by  the  inhabitants  VaIIe-Telina9  extends  from  the  confines  of 
Bormio  to  the  lake  of  Chiavenna,  about  the  length  of  fifty  miles.  It  is  entirely  enclofed 
"between  two  chains  of  high  mountains  ;  the  northern  chain  feparates  it  from  the  Grw 
Tons,  the  fouthern  from  the  Venetian  territories ;  on  the  eaft  it  borders  on  the  county 
of  Bormio,  and  on  the  weft  on  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

The  Valteline,  together  with  the  counties  of  Chiavenna  and  Bormio  (which  had  long 
been  the  fource  of  hoftilhy  between  the  Bifhops  of  Como  and  Coire,)  came  in  1336 
under  the  dominion  of  Azzo  Vifconti,  fovereign  of  Milan,  who  quietly  tranfmitted  them 
to  his  fucceffors.  Upon  the  death  of  John  Vifconti,  who  was  Archbifhop  as  well  as 
\  fovereign  of  Milan,  his  extenfive  territories  were  divided  between  his  nephews  Gale- 
azzo  and  Barnabas  *.  On  the  demife  of  Galeazzo  his  fon  John  Galeazzo  fecured  the 
perfon  of  his  uncle  Barnabas,  and  having  confined  him  in  the  caftle  of  Trevio  until  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1395,  annexed  his  dominions  to  his  own,  and  became  by  thi$ 
union  the  greateft  aiid  moft  powerful  prince  in  Italy.  Maftino,  fon  of  Barnabas,  re- 
ceived an  afylum  under  Hartman,  Bifhop  of  Coire,  and  as  a  marie  of  gratitude  formally 
needed  to  him  his  right  to  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio. 

*  I  do  lot  mention  Matthias,  the  cldcft  brother,  becaufe  he  died  foon  afterwards. 

To 
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To  this  ceffion,  at  that  time  of  no  avail,  the  Grifons  owe  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces. The  claim  lay  dormant  for  above  half  a  century,  until  difcontents  arifing  in  the 
Valteline,  the  Grifons  made  an  irruption  into  the  country  in  fupport  of  the  Bifhop's 
right ;  but  their  arms  not  being  attended  with  fuccefs  they  purchafed  a  peace,  by  re- 
nouncing all  pretenfions  to  the  Valteline.  They  renewed,  however,  their  claim  in 
151a,  when  Ludovico,  called  the  Moor,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  taken  prifoner  by  Lewis 
the  Twelfth,  and  the  whole  Milanefe,  comprifing  the  Valteline,  was  occupied  by  that 
monarch. 

Soon  after  this  revolution  the  Grifons,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bifhop  of  Coire,  en» 
tered  the  Valteline,  and,  having  expelled  the  French  troops*  took  poffeffion  of  the 
country  j  they  were  received  with  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  who  did  homage  to  their  new 
fovereigns,  and  in  return  obtained  from  them  the  confirmation  of  all  their  privileges. 
A  compromife  was  immediately  entered  into  between  the  Bifliop  of  Coire  and  the  three 
leagues,  to  (hare  the  fovereignty  of  this  country.  In  the  following  year  Maximilian 
Sforza,  raifed  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Milan  upon  the  expulfion  of  the  French,  ceded 
in  perpetuity  the  poffeffion  of  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio,  to  the  Bifhop  of 
Coire,  and  the  Grifons  ;  a  ceffion  ratified  by  Francis  the  Firft,  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  he  concluded  with  the  Swifs  and  their  allies  the  Grifons  in  1516,  when  he  ob- 
tained poffeffion  of  the  Milanefe. 

In  1530  the  Grifons  acquired  the  whole  dominion  of  the  Valteline,  to  the  exclufion 
of  the  Bifhop  of  Coire  ;  under  pretence  that  the  Bifhop  had  not  furnifhed  his  quota  of 
men  and  money  in  the  war  with  James  of  Medici,  in  defence  of  thefe  ceded  countries, 
they  compelled  him  to  fell  his  fhare  of  the  fovereignty  for  a  yearly  income  of  573  florins 
payable  to  him  and  his  fucceffors  out  of  the  cufloms  of  Chiavenna.  From  that 
period  thefe  provinces  were  poffeffed  by  the  Grifons  without  moleftation,  until  the 
rival  interefls  of  France  and  Spain,  the  intrigues  of  the  Pope,  religious  enthufiafm, 
die  zeal  of  party,  and  exa&ions  of  the  Grifon  governors,  kindled  an  infurre&ion, 
which  commenced  with  a  general  maffacre  of  the  Proteftants,  and  raged  for  a  feries  of 
years  with  the  mod  favage  and  unremitting  fury. 

In  no  country  has  the  fpirit  of  difcord  been  more  prevalent,  or  religious  difputes 
carried  to  a  greater  height.  The  zeal  of  contending  fa&ions  has  communicated  itfelf 
to  the  hiftorians  of  thefe  events ;  on  both  fides  religion  has  been  pleaded  as  a  fan&ioa 
to  the  mofl  atrocious  a&ions,  and  alleged  by  one  party  as  an  excufe  for  tyranny,  and  for 
rebellion  by  the  other. 

As  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio  originally  belonged  to  the  Milanefe,  the 
fovereigns  of  that  duchy  always  looked  upon  the  Grifons  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  fe- 
cretly  embraced  every  opportunity  to  foment  the  difturbances  with  which  they,  in  com- 
mon with  all  democratical  flates,  are  occafionally  convulfed. 

Upon  the  extin&ion  of  the  family  of  Sforza  in  the  perfon  of  Francis  the  Second,  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  feized  the  Milanefe  as  a  fief  reverting  to  the  empire,  and, 
difregarding  the  claims  of  the  French  King,  gave  the  inveftiture  to  his  own  fon  Philip* 
With  the  poffeffion  of  ih&'Milanefe  Philip  fucceeded  to  pretenfions  upon  the  Valteline j 
and  although  both  he  and  his  fucceffor  Philip  the  Third  entered  into  treaties  of  alliance 
with  the  three  leagues,  by  which  they  refigned  all  claims  to  this  country ;  yet  they  never 
finally  relinquifhed  all  intention  of  recovering  a  province  whicn  had  been  once  difmera- 
bered  from  the  Milanefe,  and  which  the  contefts  between  France  and  Spain  rendered 
more  valuable  to  them,  thaii  to  their  predeceffors  in  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

During  the  conftant  wars  which,  from  the  acceffion  of  Philip  the  Second,  the  reftlefs 
ambition  of  the  Spanifh  court  entailed  upon  Europe,  the  German  and  Spanifh  branches 

of 
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of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  were  infeparably  united ;  and  the  councils  of  Vienna  were  di- 
rected by  the  cabinet  of  Madrid*  Under  thefe  circumdances  the  Valteline,  which,  by 
connecting  the  Tyrol  and  the  Milanefe,  afforded  the  only  fecure  paflageforthejun&ioa 
of  the  Auftrian  and  Spanifli  troops,  became  of  fignal  importance.  Hence  the  Spanifh 
governors  of  Milan,  highly  felicitous  to  acquire  influence  among  the  people,  fecretly 
fomented  the  fpirit  of  difoffe&ion,  which  the  conduft  of  the  Grifon  governors  too  judly 
provoked  ;  promifed  afiidance  to  the  aggrieved  inhabitants,  and  gained  by  thefe  means 
a  powerful  party  in  favour  of  their  court.  The  minds  of  the  inhabitants  being  thus 
gradually  won  over  to  the  Spanifli  intereft,  the  Count  Fuentes,  governor  of  Milan,  ven- 
tured, in  defiance  of  the  Grifons,  to  conftrud  the  fort  *  which  bears  his  name,  for  the 
purpofe  of  commanding  the  paffage  of  the  Valteline.    ^ 

The  fame  reafons  which  rendered  the  Spaniards  defirous  to  fecure  the  Valteline,  in- 
duced the  French  to  obftruft  their  defigns.  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  his  ufual  vigour, 
zealoufiy  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  Grifons,  and  was  preparing  to  fend  effe&ual  aflidance 
againd  the  attempts  of  Fuentes,  when  he  was  aflaffinated  $  and  the  inteftine  troubles, 
which  took  place  upon  his  death,  for  a  time  totally  withdrew  the  attention  of  France 
from  this  quarter.  The  Spaniards,  thus  freed  from  their  mod  formidable  rival,  purfued 
their  projefts  upon  the  Valteline  without  oppofltion,  and  availed  themfelves  of  the  do- 
medic  diflentions  between  the  Grifons  and  the  inhabitants. 

The  Grifons  had  long  attempted  to  introduce  the  Reformation  into  the  Vakeline  with 
the  mod  injudicious  zeal,  and  without  paying  fufficient  attention  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
fuperftitious  people.  Churches  for  the  worfhip  of  the  reformed  religion  were  con- 
ftru&ed,  and  miniders  regularly  fettled  with  a  permanent  falary  ;  fchools  for  Proteftant 
children  were  eftablifhed  at  Sondrio,  not  with  (landing  the  remondrances  of  the  Romiflt 
priefts,  and  the  oppofltion  of  the  people.  Many  privileges  of  the  popiih  ecclefiadic$ 
were  taken  from  them ;  privileges  t  which,  though  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
found  government,  were  fan&ified  by  ufage,  and  could  not  be  haftily  abohflied  without 
exciting  general  difcontent. 

To  thefe  religious  grounds  of  diffatisfa&ion  were  added  others,  arifing  from  the  ty- 
rannical proceedings  of  the  Grifon  governors,  whom  the  advocates  for  rebellion  painted* 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  with  too^much  judice,  in  the  mod  odious  colours.  **  A  fydem," 
they  cried,  "  of  avarice  and  extortion  is  eflablilhed  by  law  \  the  magift rates  purchafe 
their  offices,  and  indemnify  themfelves  by  the  plunder  of  the  country.  All  things  are 
venal;  life,  honour,  and  even  confcience  itfelf  has  A  pricey  it  is  not  poflible  for  the 
governors  to  be  more  iniquitous,  nor  for  the  people  'to  fuflfer  a  greater  complication  of 
calamity." 

Thefe  Well-grounded  complaints  were  aggravated,  and  the  crifis  of  rebellion  accelerated 
by  an  aft  of  flagrant  injudice.  Many  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline,  fufpe&ed  of  favour- 
ing the  Spanifli  court,  particularly  thofe  who  had  oppofed  with  the  greated  zeal  the  in- 
trodu£tion  of  the  reformed  do&rines,  were  arreded,  and  conveyed  into  the  country  of 
the  Grifons.  Mock  courts  of  juftice  were  edablifhed  in  feveral  places,  by  which  the 
prifoners  were  fined  to  a  large  amount  j  and  fome  were  even  wantonly  fentenced  to 
the  torture. 

Among  the  fufFerers  was  Nicholas  Rufca,  a  pried  of  Sondrio,  who  had  gained  the 
univerfal  edeem  of  the  Catholics,  by  his  unremitted  refidance  to  the  Protedant  do&rines, 
and  who,  for  the  rigid  auderity  of  his  manners,  was  revered  by  the  multitude  as  a  faint. 

*  Sec  Letter  6«. 

f  Thcj  were  independent  of  the  ci?Q  authority  for  all. delinquencies*  and  amenable  only  to  the  Bi/hqp 
ofCoire. 

The 
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The  death  •  of  Rufca,  amid  ft  the  mod  excruciating  torments,  raifed  a  fpirit  of,fufy 
among  the  people  too  violent  to  be  appeafed.  The  emiffaries  of  Spain  did  not  fail  to 
increafe  the  general  ferment,  and  to  fugged  the  moft  plaufible  motives  for  immediate 
infurre&ion,  by  reprefenting  that,  as  the  Grifons  were  convulfed  by  fattipns,  and  France 
difturbed  by  inteftine  commotions,  a  favourable  opportunity  prefented  itfelf  to  (hake  off 
the  yoke  under  which  they  groaned.  The  fuggeftions  had  their  effe&  j  and  the  in* 
habitants  commenced  hoftilities  by  a  general  maflacre  of  the  Proteflants. 

The  20th  of  July  1620,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  de- 
(ign.  At  dead  of  night.  Robuftelli,  the  leader  of  the  confpiracy,  accompanied  by  a 
hundred  followers,  arrived  at  Tirano,  and,  having  aflembled  the  chief  Catholics,  laid 
before  them  the  intention  of  extirpating  the  Protectants ;  the  dreadful  propofal  was  em- 
braced  with  all  the  zeal  of  refentment,  inflamed  by  fanaticifm.  At  break  of  day  the 
fignal  for  maflacre  being  given  by  ringing  of  bells,  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  iflued 
from  their  houfes,  and  repaired  to  the  market-place  with  terror  and  anxiety.  In  this 
moment  of  perplexity  the  confpirators  fell  upon  the  Proteflants,  and  encouraged  the 
people  to  follow  their  example,  by  deftroying  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Few 
words  being  neceffary  to  exafperate  an  incenfed  and  fuperftitious  multitude,  every  perfoa 
feized  the  fir  ft  arms  which  prefented  themfelves,  fcoured  the  ftreets^ftormed  the  houfes, 
and  aflaffinated  the  Proteftants. 

During  this  dreadful  fcene,  the  podefta,  his  family,  and  fomeof  the  principal  Protef- 
tants took  refuge  in  the  town-houfe,  and  barricadoed  the  doors ;  the  Catholics  however 
foon  forced  a  paflage,  and  burft  into  the  apartments  where  the  fugitives  were  collected. 
Their  fury  was  for  a  moment  fufpended  at  the  affe&ing  fight  of  the  podefta  and  his  wife 
upon  their  knees,  prefenting  their  infant  children  with  uplifted  arms.  But  fuch  was 
the  implacable  barbarity  of  the  enraged  multitude,  who  demanded  with  repeated  in* 
fiances  the  death  of  the  podefta  and  his  family,  that  this  fhort  refpite  was  of  no  avail,  and 
only  ferved  to  embitter  their  fate ;  they  were  firft  imprifoned,  and  then  put  to  death, 
without  diftin&ion  of  fex  or  age. 

The  next  fcene  of  the  maflacre  was  exhibited  at  Teglio,  whither  fome  of  the  con- 
fpirators were  difpatched  from  Tirano  ;  they  were  drefled  in  red,  as  a  fignal  to  the  in* 
habitants  that  the  rifing  at  Tirano  had  fucceeded.  The  Catholics  foon  collected  in  a 
body,  and  repaired  to  the  church,  where  the  Proteftants  were  aflembled  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  fervice.  One  of  them  levelled  his  piece  againft  the  minifter,  who  was 
preaching ;  but  miffing  his  aim,  the  Proteftants  rofe  up,  drove  out  the  Catholics,  and 
barricadoed  the  doors.  The  aflaflins  then  climbed  up  to  the  windows,  and  (hot  from 
the  outfide  upon  the  crouded  audience  j  the  doors  at  length  being  burft  open,  all  the 
Proteftants  were  put  to  the  fword  excepting  thofe  who  renounced  their  religion. 

Another  party  of  Catholics  made  their  way  towards  Sondrio  j  but  the  governor  of 
the  Valteline,  apprifed  of  their  defign,  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  take  arms,  and  fum- 
tnoned  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  diftrift  to  his  affi  (lance }  in  obedience  to  this 
injunction,  both  Proteftants  and  Catholics  began  to  aflemble,  but  the  Proteftants  were 
intercepted  and  deftroyed.  Some  attempting  to  efcape  towards  Engadina  and  Pregalia 
were  overtaken  in  their  flight,  and  involved  in  the  common  flaughter.  Even  the  women 
laid  afide  the  natural  foftnefs  of  their  fex,  and,  hardened  by  fuperftition,  pra&ifed  every 
fpecies  of  outrage  upon  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed.  Meanwhile  the  Catholic  troops 
entered  Sondrio,  and  exciting  their  partifans  with  the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Catholic  faith  "  made  a  general  flaughter  of  the  unhappy  Proteftants.    Mercy,  how-. 
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ever,  was  extended  to  the  governor  and  his  family,  in  a  manner  which  does  honour  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  who  conduced  the  attack  of  Sondrio.  He  was  firft  imprifoned, 
but  afterwards,  in  confideration  of  his  mild  behaviour  to  the  Catholics,  difmiffed  with 
his  Enmity,  and  efcorted  in  fafety  to  the  confines  of  the  Valteline. 

It  would  be  (hocking  to  humanity  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  of  this  favage 
maffacre,  or  to  trace  its  devaftation  in  the  feveral  towns  of  the  Valteline.  It  continued 
three  days  without  intermiffion ;  nor  were  its  horrid  effefts  confined  merely  to  thofe 
who  were  affaflinated  upon  the  fpot.  Many  who  efcaped  into  the  country  were  hunted 
down  like  wild  beads  j  others,  after  eluding  the  fury  of  their  purfuers,  were  confumed 
by  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  numerous  dead  bodies  were  difcovered  in  the  woods,  ca- 
verns, and  torrents.^  Several  Catholics,  who  were  allied  to  the  Protectants,  fhared  in 
the  general  difafter ;  even  women  and  infants  were  flain  in  the  mod  deliberate  manner. 
Some  Proteftants  faved  their  lives  by  abjuring  their  religion,  and  many,  who  refufed  to 
purchafe  their  fafety  by  this  conceffion,  were  burnt  alive. 

.  In  the  midft  of  this  dreadful  carnage,  one  inftance  of  Angular  humanity  deferves  to- 
be  recorded.  Bartholemeo  Peretti,  the  principal  Catholic  at  Berbeno,  being  exhorted 
to  put  all  the  Proteftants  of  that  town  to  death,  apprifed  them  of  their  danger,  and 
affifted  them  in  effe&ing  an  efcape.  But  this  aft  of  clemency  was  the  occafion  of  his  own 
definition,  and  he*  was  executed  as  an  enemy  to  religion. 

All  the  Proteftants  being  either  deftroyed  or  driven  out  of  the  country,  the  remaining 
inhabitants  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Grifons,  and  framing  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, threw  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  fent  an  army  to 
their  fupport.  The  people  of  Bormio  followed  the  example  of  the  Valteline,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  did  not  maffacre,  but  only  expelled  the  Proteftants.  Having  en* 
tered  into  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline,  they 
alfo  formed  an  independent  commonwealth. 

The  Grifons,  divided  among  themfelves,  were  totally  unequal  to  the  chaftifement  of 
their  revolted  fubje&s.  The  Catholics  were  defirous  of  employing  the  mediation  of 
Spain,  for  the  purpofe  of  recovering  the  Valteline ;  the  Proteftants,  inclined  to  vigorous 
xneafures,  propofed  an  application  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  Venice,  and  France.  After 
violent  diffentions,  which  were  not  terminated  without  bloodfhed,  the  Proteftant  interefl 
prevailed,  and  a  deputation  was  fent  to  thofe  powers. 

'  Zuric  and  Bern  inftantlv  difpatched  a  body  of  troops,  while  the  Catholic  cantons  re- 
fufed to  aft  againft  thofe  or  the  fame  perfuafion.  Venice,  alarmed  at  the  growing  power 
of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  defirous  of  a  paffage  through  the  Valteline,  gave  a  flattering 
anfwer  to  the  requeft  of  the  Grifons,  but  with  a  fpirit  of  delay  natural  to  a  republic, 
deferred  fending  any  a&ual  fuccour.  France  too,  having  juft  emerged  from  a  civil  war, 
was  more  difpofed  to  negociate  than  to  aft  with  decifion.  Baffompiere  was  difpatched 
to  Madrid  to  folicit  the  reftitution  of  the  Valteline ;  and,  although  a  league  was  con« 
eluded  betwixt  the  King  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
to  affift  the  Grifons  unlefs  the  Valteline  was  reftored  ;  yet  all  that  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Spaniards  was,  that  the  forts  of  the  valley  fhould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pope ;  but  as  the  Pope  was  a  fecret  partifan  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  inclined  to 
favour  the  rebellion  of  the  Valteline,  it  was  evident  that  he  would  reftore  the  forts  to 
the  Spaniards  upon  the  firft  opportunity.  In  this  interval  the  united  troops  of  the  Gri- 
fons, Zuric,  and  Bern  being  defeated  with  great  flaughter,  the  Valteline  feemed  upon 
the  point  of  being  for  ever  difmembered  from  the  Grifons,  when  the  French  court  Sud- 
denly changed  its  plan  of  operation,  entered  into  the  war  with  a  zeal  as  fincere  as  it  was 
politic,  and  vigoroufly  interpofed  in  behalf  of  the  Grifons. 

This 
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This  revolution  in  the  French  politics  was  owing  to  the  afcendancy  of  Cardinal  Riche* 
lieu,  who  no  fooner  began  to  prefide  in  the  cabinet,  than  the  kingdom  feemed  to  awake 
from  that  deep  lethargy  into  which  it  had  funk,  during  the  feeble  adminiftrations  of 
Ancres  and  Luynes.  That  great  minifter  inftantly  perceived  the  importance  of  the 
Valteline ;  without  wafting  a'moment  in  deliberation,  he  demanded  an  immediate  refu- 
tation of  that  country,  and  enforced  this,  demand  by  fending  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  Grifons,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Couvres. 

The  general,  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  the  new  minifter,  penetrated  into  thefe  parts, 
joined  his  army  to  the  Swifs  and  Grifons,  and  in  two  campaigns  drove  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio.  The  two  latter  provinces  were  immedi- 
ately reftored ;  but  when  the  Grifon  deputies  repaired  to  the  French  general  at  Sondrio, 
to  demand  the  ceffion  of  the  Valteline,  Couvres  propofed  that  the  exercife.  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  fhould  be  abolifhed  throughout  the  valley  ;  that  the  inhabitants  fhould 
appoint  their  own  magift rates,  and  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  20,000  crowns  ;  and  he 
Ihewed  himfelf  fo  ftrongly  inclined  to  circumfcribe  the  authority  of  the  Grifons  over 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline,  that  he  was  fufpefted  of  being  bribed  by  them.  But 
it  foon  appeared,  that  this  conduct  was  occafioned  by  directions  from  his  court,  and 
proceeded  from  a  reconciliation  which,  unknown  to  the  Grifons,  had  taken  place  be-- 
tween  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain. 

Richelieu,  the  foul  of  the  French  monarchy,  having  brought  to  maturity  his  projeft 
for  fubjugating  the  Hugonots,  was  too  great  a  politician  to  enter  into  a  foreign  war  at 
the  eve  of  a  civil  commotion  ;  and  well  aware  that  he  could  not  maintain  poffeffion  of 
the  Valteline  without  an  expence  of  troops,  which  he  could  ill  fpare,  temporifed  for  the 
moment,  and  made  overtures  to  Philip  the  Fourth,  who,  haraffed  by  the  long  continuance 
of  hoftilities,  feemed  equally  defirbus  of  an  accommodation  :  accordingly  preliminaries  of 
a  new  treaty  were  immediately  adjufted  by  the  contracting  powers,  at  Moffon  in  Arra* 
gon.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Valteline  fhould  again  be  reftored  to  the  Grifons,  under 
the  following  conditions :  no  other  religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic  to  be  tolerated ;  the 
inhabitants  to  eleft  their  own  governors  and  magiftrates  either  from  themfelves  or  from 
the  Grifons,  but  always  from  perfons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion  ;  and  the  go* 
vernors  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Grifons.  In  return  for  thefe  privileges* it  was  ftipulated, 
that  the  inhabitants  fhould  pay  an  annual  tribute,  the  amount  of  which  was  to  be  fettled 
by  mediation.  In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  concluded  on  the  5th  of  March  1626, 
the  Brench  refigned  the  forts  of  the  Valteline  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  evacuated 
the  country. 

In  conformity  to  this  alliance,  the  inhabitants  having  elefted  Robuftelli,  who  began 
the  maffacre,  for  their  governor,  and  appointed  twelve  magiftrates,  fent  a  deputation  to 
Coire  to  demand  the  confirmation  of  the  Grifons,  who  were  by  no  means  difpofed  to 
accede  to  a  treaty  fo  deftruftive  to  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  which  they  poffeffed  over 
the  Valteline.  Openly  excited  by  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  fecretly  encouraged  by 
the  French  minifter,  they  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  treaty  of  Moffon.  But  as  they 
were  not  in  a  ftate  to  fupport  their  claims  by  force  of  arms,  they  could  only  remonftrate. 
and  negociate,  without  producing  any  immediate  effeft.  ^ 

Affairs  continued  in  this  ftate  for  three  years,  until  Richelieu,  having  completed  the' 
reduction  of  the  Hugonots  by  the  capture  of  Rochelle,  turned  the  whole  force  of  France 
againft  the  Houfe  of  Auftria ;  the  diminution  of  whofe  power  he  had  long  meditated* 
He  now  threw  off  the  mafk :  the  dominions  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  were  invaded  on 
all  fides,  and  every  part  of  Europe  became  the  theatre  of  his  vaft  defigns.  Among  other 
enterprises  the  Valteline  engaged  no  inconfidcrable  fhare  of  his  attention ;  the  Duke  of 
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Rohan  was  difpatched  to  the  Grifons  with  a  formidable  army,  and,  wording  tlie  SpanHh 
troops  in  various  encounters,  difpoffeffed  them  of  the  Valteline. 

Upon  this  deciflve  fuccefs  the  French  abated  much  of  their  folicitude  for  the  interefts 
of  the  Grifons ;  although  they  began  the  war  with  demanding  an  unconditional  reftku- 
tion-of  the  Valteline,  yet  they  were  no  fooner  in  pofleflion  of  the  country  than  they  pro- 
feffed,  as  on  the  former  conqueft,  a  great  tendernefs  for  the  privileges  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  refuted  to  furrender  their  acquisition  to  the  Grifons,  unlefs  upon  terms  more 
favourable  to  the  people  than  had  been  offered  even  by  the  treaty  of  Moflbn. 

The  Grifons,  having  no  profped  of  afiiftance  from  any  other  quarter,  found  them- 
felves  under  a  neceffity  of  acceding  to  thefe  humiliating  ftipulations.  The  French,  with 
a  view  probably  of  retaining  the  Valteline  in  their  own  hands,  continued  to  delay  the 
reftitution,  and  clogged  every  fubfequent  negociation  with  conditions  (till  more  un- 
favourable. 

The  Spaniards  artfully  availing  themfelves  of  thefe  circumftances.  held  out  the  mod 
flattering  overtures  of  accommodation*  The  Grifons,  encouraged  by  thefe  well-timed 
offers,  and  incenfed  at  the  repeated  inftances  of  duplicity  they  had  lately  experienced, 
rofe  up  in  arms,  and  drove  the  French  from  the  Valteline:  The  treaty  of  Milan  was  the 
confequence  of  this  revolution :  a  clofe  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Grifons ;  and  the  Valteline  was  reftored  under  the  guarantee  of  that  very 
power  which  had  originally  excred  the  inhabitants  to  revolt. 

This  treaty,  contracted  in  the  year  1635,  iecured  to  the  Spaniards  the  paffage  of  the 
valley,  which  was  the  great  objed  of  the  war,  and  reftored  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna, 
and  Bormio  to  the  Grifons,  under  the  following  conditions :  an  ad  of  oblivion ;  the 
immunities  of  the  fubjed  countries  to  be  confirmed  as  they  exifted  before  the  revoluion 
of  1620 ;  no  religion  but  the  Catholic  to  be  tolerated ;  no  perfon  of  any  other  perfua* 
Con  to  be  permitted  tp  refide,  excepting  the  governors,  during  the  two  years  they  fhould 
continue  in  office,  and  the  Proteftants  poffeffed  of  lands,  who  fhould  not .  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  country  above  three  months  in  the  year ;  the  privileges  of  the  ecclefiaftics 
to  be  reftored  in  their  full  latitude. 

A  few  alterations  were  made  in  the  government  of  the  Valley,  and  fome  regulations 
introduced  for  the  purpofe  of  Hemming  the  torrent  of  injuftice  and  corruption ;  they 
confided  chiefly  in  a  new  method  of  nominating  the  governors,  and  in  creating  the  office 
of  afleffor.  The  articles  were  guaranteed  by  Spain,  and  inferted  in  the  capitulation,  or 
treaty,  ratified  in  1639,  at  Milan,  in  the  prefence  of  the  deputies  from  the  Valtelipp. 

The  deputies  reproached  the  Spaniards  for  having  fummoned  them  to  Milan,  in  order 
to  be  prefent,  in  filence  and  with  tears,  at  the  fubverfion  of  their  liberty ;  and,  when 
the  treaty  was  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline,  a  general  defpair  fpread 
through  all  ranks.  The  people  univerfally  lamented  that  they  had  been  deluded  into 
a  revolt  under  a  promife  of  protedion ;  that  they  had  expended  during  this  fatal  war 
above  25,000,000  of  florins  *,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  procure  an  alliance  between 
Spain  and  the  Grifons,  and  to  be  reftored  to  their  original  matters,  exafperated  by  their 
revolt,  and  preparing  to  renew  the  former  ads  of  injuftice  and  tyranny  which  had 
driven  them  to  rebellion.  Nor  were  thefe  murmurs  ill-grounded ;  for,  except  the 
total  exclufion  of  theProteftant  religion,  no  material  alteration  was  made  in  the  fate  of 
this  valley. 

Since  this  treaty  the  laws  have  been  no  lefs  perverted  than  before,  the  exadions  of 
the  governors  have  continued  as  exorbitant,  and  the  courts  of  juftice  as  iniquitous  and 
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corrupt.  The  change  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftke  has  proved  no  alleviation ;  the 
creation  of  the  affeflbr's  office  ferved  only  to  give  the  fan&ion  of  law  to  the  raoft  iniqui- 
tous proceedings,  or  to  vary  the  mode  of  oppreffion.  This  innovation  has  been  more- 
over  attended  with  this  bad  effed  to  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants ;  before  the  rebellion 
the  nobles  were  principally  fubjeft  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Grifon  judges  ;  but  fince  the 
pacification,  the  people  have  been  more  expofed  to  exactions. 

I  have  thus  brought  down  the  hiftory  of  the  Valteline  to  the  pacification  of  1637* 
Since  that  period  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  fituation  of  affairs.  The 
fovereigns  of  Milan  have  always  cultivated  the  friendfhip  of  the  Grifons ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Valteline  endured  a  regular  courfe  of  tyranny  under  the  government  of 
a  free  ftate ;  confirming  a  fa&  notorious  in  the  annals  of  ancient  Greece,  that  no  people, 
are  more  opprefled  than  the  fubje&s  of  a  democracy  *• 


LETTER  LXXVL— Government  of  the  Valteline* 

» 

THE  Valteline  is  divided  geographically  into  three  principal  diftrids,  and  politically 
into  five  governments. 

The  three  diftrids  are,    i.  Terzero  di  Sopra,  or  the  Upper  Drftrid ;  a.  Terzero  di  ■ 
Mezzo,  or  the  Middle  Diftrift ;  3.  Terzero  di  Sotto,  or  the  Lower  Diftrift. 

The  five  governments  are,  i.  Of  the  Upper  Diftritt;  2.  Of  the  Middle  Diftrift,  called 
alfo  the  Government  of  Sondrio  ;  3.  Of  Teglio ;  4.  Of  Morbegno ;  5.  Of  Traona. . 

Each  of  thefe  five  governments  is  fubjed  toamagiftrate  appoyited  by  the  Grifons,. 
who  is  changed  every  two  years.     The  magiftrate  over  the  middle  diftrift  is  called  G0-  • 
tvernor  of  the  Valteline,  and  poflefles,  in  fome  refpeft,  a  fuperior  degree  of  authority  to 
the  others,  who  are  ftyled  Podejias  ;  he  is  alfo  captain-general  of  the  Valteline. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  explain  the  form  of  government,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  lay « 
before  you  the  method  of  electing  the  governor  and  podeftas,  to  whom  the  Grifons  de- 
legate their  authority  over  the  Valteline, 

In  160a  fome  efforts  were  made  to  reftrain  theexceffive  venality  and  injuflice  0/  thefe 
magiftrates,  which  were  derived  from  the  public  fale  of  the  governments,  and  the  (hare 

•  During  the  late  contefts  between  France  and  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  the  Valteline  became  an  objrft  of  - 
great  .importance,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Swifs  and  Grifons  alone  prevented  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  one  of  the  contending  parties.  The  inhabitants)  irritated  by  a  long  ferics  of  opprtfiions,  eagerly 
adopted  the  new  principles  d iff u ltd  by  the  French  agents,  and  were  anxious  to  deliver  themfelves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Grifons*  During  the  progrefs  of  boftihties,  Bonaparte,  well  aware  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  neutrality  of  the  Valteline,  declined  all  interference,  until  he  concluded  the  armifttce  with  the  Em- 
peror, which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  He  then  availed  himfelf  of  an  infurre&ion  which 
broke  out  in  the  Valteline.  The  inhabitants,  animated  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Cifalpine  republic,  took  . 
up  arms,  drove  out  the  Grifon  go vernprs,  and,  declaring  themfelves  independent,  were  foon  afterwards  joined 
by  the  natives  of  Bormio  and  Chtavenna. 

The  Grifons,  who  had  recently  experienced  a  revolution  in  their  form  of  government,  and  hopelefs  of  • 
deriving  affidance,  cither  from  the  Swift  Cantons  or  from  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  requefted  the  mediation  of 
the  French  Republic,  which  being,  alfo  accepted  by  the  revolted  provinces,  the  fubje&  of  difpute  was  re* 
ferred  to  Bonaparte,  and  two  deputies  on  each  fide  ordered  to  repair  to  Milan.     The  deputies  from  the  re- 
volted provinces  infiantly  made  their  appearance,  but  the  Grifons,  torn  by  inteftine  factions,  and  averfe  to 
the  mediation  of  the  French,  which  they  had  been  unwarily  induced  to  folicit,  not  only  declined  fending  their . 
deputies,  but  returned  no  anfwer  to  the  repeated  fummons  of  the  French  General.     In  confequence  of  this 
file  nee,  Bonaparte  decided  the  contcft,  bv  declaring  the  revolted  provinces  independent,  and  confirmed  the 
union  which  they  folicited  with  the  Cifalpine  Republic.     Thus,  after  a  period  of  near  three  centuries,*. the  . 
Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio  were  again  incorporated  with  the  Milanefe,  under  a  republican  form  of 
government* 
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of  the  fines  for  criminal  offences  between  the  Grifons  and  the  governors  *.  To  prevent 
corruption  in  the  diftribution  of  their  offices,  and  exa&ion  in  the  governors,  two  im- 
portant changes  were  made.  Inftead  of  appointing  one  perfon,  four  candidates,  nomi- 
nated by  the  community  to  whom  the  turn  of  eleftion  belonged,  drew  lots  for  the  charge* 
But  this  alteration  would  have  been  attended  with  few  beneficial  effe&s,  had  it  not 
been  followed  by  another,  which  tripled  the  ftipend  of  the  governors,  and  precluded 
them  from  any  (hare  in  the  fines:  yet  thefe  falutary  regulations,  which  prevented  the 
Grifons  from  felling  the  governments  at  fo  high  a  price,  were  a  few  years  after  abo lifted 
by  the  diet.  In  order,  however,  to  preferve  fome  appearance  of  impartiality  in  the 
choice  of  magiftrates,  it  was  ftipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Milan,  that  three  candidates  fhould 
be  nominated  .by  the  community  to  whom  the  eledion  belongs,  and  that  one  of  thefe 
fhould  be  appointed  by  the  diet.  Yet  this  mode  is  a  mere  formality ;  three  are  always 
prefented,  but  the  diet  never  fails  to  nominate  the  perfon  recommended  by  the  com- 
munity. Thefe  magiftracies  are  allowed  to  be  openly  purchafed  :  in  general,  part  of 
the  money  is  affigned  to  the  public  fund  of  the  community,  and  the  remainder  diftri- 
buted  among  the  body  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  veiled,  and  whofe 
votes  are  feldom  obtained  without  additional  bribes.  It  will  eafily  be  imagined  what  a 
dreadful  fcene  of  t  corruption  is  opened  by  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  how  fre- 
quently perfons  are  appointed  to  the  governments,  who  are  totally  inadequate  to  the 
difchar^e  of  their  truft. 

Thefe  magiftrates,  as  reprefentativeS  of  the  fovereign  ftate,  enjoy  the  fupreme  au- 
thority, and  are  entrufted  with  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and,  though  apparently 
controlled  by  the  law;,  devife  means  to  evade  them.  But  their  authority  will  be  beft 
underftood  from  an  account  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  ju  (lice. 

The  criminal  tribunal  is  compofed  of  the  governor,  vicar,  and  afieflbr. 

The  governor  arrefts,  imprifons,  and  examines  the  delinquent ;  though,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  no  examination  ought  to  be  made  but  in  the  prefence  of  the 
vicar  and  aflefibr.  The  criminal  being  convi&ed,  and  the  fentence  parted,  the  governor 
enjoys  the  power  of  remitting  the  punifhment,  excepting  in  cafes  of  high  treafon,  pre* 
meditated  murder,  or  other  enormous  crimes.  He  has  a  fmail  annual  ftipend  paid  by 
theValteline,  but  derives  the  chief  part  of  his  income  from  the  fines  for  criminal  offences* 
of  which  he  receives  two  thirds;  In  all  trials  he  is  bound  to  folfow  the  penal  ftatutes, 
which  are  drawn  up  with  great  precifion  and  clearnefs. 

The  vicar  is  always  a  Grifon,  and  is  chofen  by  rotation  from  the  feveral  communi- 
ties :  three  candidates  are  prefented  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline,  who  appoint  one 
of  them  to  the  vacant  office.    This  mode,  adopted  in  the  treaty  of  1639  to  check  cor- 

*  It  is  ncceffary  to  apprife  the  reader  that,  when  I  ufe  the  word  governor  (imply,  I  apply  it  indifcrimi- 
nately  to  the  governor  of  the  Valteline  and  the  four  pod  eft  as. 

f  All  authors,  both  native  and  foreigners,  who  have  written  upon  the  Grifon*,  have  not  failed  to  enumerate 
the  ill  effe&s  refulting  from  this  fale  of  governments,  which  is  authorifed  by  law ;  but  none  have  cxpreffed 
their  difapprobation  in  ftrongtr  terms  than  Fottunatus  Juvalta,  in  the  following  paffage  from  a  manufcript 
account  of  the  Grifons  : 

Qui  ad  honor es  et  prafertim  ad  queftuofas  Mas  prefeBurat  ajfrirabant,  non  aliter  quant  ambitu  et  largitionibus 
vtoti  compotes  ferent.     Omnia  enim  venalia  proJlrabant%  non /ecus  ac  alts  merccs. 

Ncque  veroprivaii  tanttm  homines  mercimonia  ilia  cxercebant ,  fed  communities  Integra  etiam  caubonobantur,  ne- 
qi  e  erubefecbant  prffeBuram  communiiatis  cum  iegationibus  addiSas  feu  convent  us  publicos,  quorum  tn  ipfbrum  manu 
trot  dcQio,  cum  ojfciis  adfubditos  et  aRis  emolument^  communitati  provenientibus,  confiUo  publico,  folenniter,  conftituto 
pretioy  in  tnultos  annos  vendere9  et  ne  quid  ambigi  poffct,  publicis  tabuUs  fterfcriptis  confignare*  Indigni  prorfus  cu- 
red iibertate,  utpote  qui  Mam  tarn  turptter  et  federate  profanarent  ac  prqftiluercnt.  Emtores  ifii  emebant,  ut  carm 
vender enl,  ideoque  ulrijpes  aliqua  Inert  affulgebat9  merccs  fuas  venaki  e#ponebant,  et  plus  offer  entibus  addkebant. 
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ruption,  has  not  been  attended  with  the  defired  effeft.    The  community,  in  whofe  turn 
it  is  to  eleS  the  three  candidates,  leaves  to  the  purchafer  of  the  office  the  power  of 
nominating  his  two  aflbciates ;  the  diet,  in  delivering  in  the  three  names,  recommends- 
the  perfon  who  had  been  previoufly  defignated  by  the  community,  and  this  recommen- 
dation is  always  accepted  by  the  Valteline.    The  vicar  ought  to  attend  in  perfon  alt 
trials  when  the  governor  examines  the  prifoners ;  but  this  cuftom  is  now  fallen  into 
difufe,  and  in  lieu  of  his  attendance,  he  receives  an  annual  fum  of  1 1 27  Grifon  florins, 
about  £83,  from  the  governor  of  the  Valteline  and  each  of  the  four  podeftas :  a  fhame- 
ful  elufion,  as  the  vicar  was  defigned  to  be  a  kind  of  counfel  in  favour  of  the  prifoner,. 
and  to  prevent  injuftice  in  the  mode  of  examination.     When  the  prifoner  is  convi&ed,. 
an  account  of  the  procefs  is  laid  before  the  vicar,  who  muft  confirm  the  fentence.    Tor- 
ture, for  the  purpofe  of  forcing  confeffion,  cannot  be  infli&ed  without  his  confent,  and 
in  his  prefence,  which  is  never  difpenfed.    Befides  a  fmall  falary,  and  the  annual  fum  of 
1 127  florins,  he  has  a  ftated  allowance,  as  well  for  every  confutation,  as  for  each  time 
that  he  is  prefent  at  the  infli&ion  of  torture. 

The  affeffor  muft  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Valteline ;  he  is  nominated  by  the  vicar  from 
three  candidates,  chofen  reciprocally  from  each  of  the  three  Terzeros.  His  vote  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  concur  with  the  vicar  in  ordering  torture :  he  muft  alfo  attend  when  it  is 
applied,  and  confirm  the  fentence  paffed  againft  the  convi&ed  perfons.  He  has  no  re- 
gular falary,  but  his  profits  depend  upon  the  number  of  proceffes  in  which  he  is  con- 
lulted.  This  i6  the  only  office  which  gives  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline  any  fliare 
in  the  criminal  jurifprudence. 

According  to  the  original  intention  of  the  ftatntes,  the  affeffor  ought  to  be  a  perfoi* 
well  verfed  in  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  fhould  be  confidered  as  an  advocate  tor  the 
accufed  ;  but  as  he  is  obliged  to  the  vicar  for  his  nomination*,  he  is  commonly  his 
creature,  and  feidom  gives  his  vote  in  oppofition  to  him. 

Such  is  the  general  theory  of  the  criminal  jurifprudence  in  this  country,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  j>ower  of  the  governor  is  limited  as  well  by  the  drift  letter  of  the  law* 
as  by  the  interference  of  the  vicar  and  affeffor,  whofe  concurrence  is  neceffary  for  paffing 
a  final  fentence.  But  this  limitation  exifts»only  in  theory ;  for  the  laws  are  eafily  eluded,, 
and  even  made  fubfervient  to  the  conviction  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  The 
vicar  and  affeffor,  be  they  ever  fo  upright,  can  hardly  prevent  the  oppreffion  of  the 
judges }  and  if  they  are  themfelves  rapacious,  they  receive  their  fhare  of  the  plunder, 
for  conniving  at  the  governor's  injuftice. 

Having  gained  infight  into  the  pra&ice  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  I  (hall  lay  before  you 
the  general  mode  of  proceeding,  from  the  arreft  of  the  criminal  to  his  final  fentence* 
interfperfing  the  account  with  occafional  remarks,  which  will  ferve  to  (hew  the  abufe* 
introduced  into  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

The  governor  iffues  the  order  of  arreft,  and  commits  the  criminal  to  prifon ;  he  de- 
tains him  in  confinement  as  long  as  he  pleafes,  delaying  or  haftening  the  inquiry  as  he 
thinks  fit.  The  examination  is  fecret,  no  one  being  prefent  but  the  governor,  or  his- 
fubftitute,  and  the  notary,  who  writes  down  the  procefs.  It  muft  be  evident  with  how 
much  eafe  perfons  verfed  in  the  arts  of  chicanery  can  brow- beat  the  ignorant,  and  per- 
plex the  prifoner,  who  is  allowed  no  counfel.  If  the  criminal  is  found  guilty,  whatever 
is  his  crime,  he  may  make  a  compofition  with  the  governor,  before  the  cafe  is  referred 
to  the  vicar ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  examination  is  fecret,  the  governor  can  dratf 

*  Ufually  the  affeffor  cither  pays  the  vicar  for  his  appointment,  or  die  delivers  turn  all  his  regular  fees 
of  office. 
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up  the  procefs  in  the  mod  favourable  manner,  and  may  give  what  explanation  he 
'pleafes. 

If  no  compofition  is  made,  the  cafe  is  laid  before  the  vicar  and  the  affeffor,  who  ate 
obliged  to  give  their  vote  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law ;  and  as  the  ftatutes  are  very 
fevere,  the  penalties  are  either  heavy  fines  or  corporal  punifliment.  In  the  former  cir- 
cumftance,  the  governor  receives  two  thirds  of  the  fine ;  and,  as  in  the  latter,  betas  the 
power  of  remitting  the  puniihment,  excepting  for  the  mod  atrocious  crimes,  he  gene- 
rally accepts  a  commutation  in  money,  if  the  prifoner  is  able  to  pay  it.  By  thefe  means 
molt  offences* may  be  eafily  compounded  for;  a  circumftance  which  empowers. the  rich 
to  commit  crimes  with  impunity.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  little  confequence  to  the 
governor  whether  the  prifoner  is  rich  or  poor ;  in  the  firft  inftance,  he  may  receive  a 
compofition  from  the  prifoner  himfelf,  in  the  latter  from  the  parifh.  For,  in  cafe  the 
puniihment  for  the  crime  is  corporal,  the  expences  attending  it  are  considerable,  as  the 
executioner  of  Ooire  rauft  inflift  it ;  for  which  reafon  the  governor  generally  remits  the 
penalty,  and  receives  from  the  parifh  a  compofition  in  money  fomewhat  iefc  than  the  ex- 
pences of  inflifting  corporal  puniihment. 

We  may  add  to  this  lift  of  grievances  the  power  poflefled  by  the  magiftrates  of  dele- 
"gating  (heir  authority  without  refiding  in  the  government.  It  the  delegate  is  a  Grifon, 
he  is  called  Jifjijiente ;  if  an  inhabitant  of  the  Valtelme,  Tenente.  He  either  purchafes 
the  fines  and  perquifites  upon  a  calculation  of  their  average  value,  or  is  refponfible  for 
them  to  the  governor.  In  fome  places  the  delegation  is  almoft  always  bought  by  the 
fame  perfon,  who  retide?  upon  the  fpo,t,  and  becomes  a  perpetual  judge;  in  others,  a 
fociety  of  <perfons  join  to  purchafe  the  profits  of  the  magi  ft  racy  j  they  appoint  the  no- 
minal delegate,  and  fecretly  direft  the  proceffes.  Such  a  delegation  may  be  called  a 
iettled  tyranny,  and,  according  to  the  expreffion  of  an  -elegant  author  *,  u  cftablijhes  a 
whole/ale  traffic  between  criminals  and  courts  ofjujtice" 

From  this  general  view  of  the  criminal  jurifprudence,  we  may  readily  infer  the 
wretched  fituation  of  the  inhabitants ;  where  the  fupreme  magiflrate jrarchafes  a  tem- 
porary ^office  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  has  an  inadequate  (alary ;  where  the  principal 
profits  of  his  charge  arife  from  the  fines  for»crinrinal  offences ;  where  it  is  his  intereft 
•to  arraign  and  to  convift  $  and  where  he  is  himfelf  the  interpreter  of  the  laws,  of  which 
he  is  commonly  ignorant,  the  accufer  of  the  party,  and  the  judge. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  power  which  the  governor  enjoys  of  pardoning  all 
offences  except  the  mod  atrocious  crimes.  A  pardon  of  this  kind  is  called  liberations $ 
and  there  are  printed  papers  that  contain  its  form,  in  which  blank  fpaces  are  left  for  the 
name  of  the  perfon,  the  crime  committed,  the  date,  and  the  fignature  of  the  judge.  I 
ienclofe  a  copy  of  a  liberation  f ;  it  brings  to  my  recolle&ion  thofe  ads  of  indulgence, 

which 

•  Eden's  Principles  of  Penal  Law,  p.  Si. 
f  The  following  is  the  form  of*  liberation  : 

Podefta  Rcgente  della  Giurifdizione  di  TJraoo, 

•c  fuc  Pertinenze,  &c.  Ciudice  de  Malefid 

con  MerOp  e  Mi  do  Iropeio,  e  con 

autorita  di  Spada,  &c. 

Per tenor^dclla  prcfentt,  ed  in  ogni  alfro  miglior  oiodo,  Sec  abbiamo  libertato  ed  aflblto,  ficcomc  Ixberianio 
ed  aflblwamo,  libero  ed  aflblto  efiere  vqgliamo,  e  dichiariamo*  che  fia^  * 

Here  the  name  of  the  perfon  u  Inferted. 

da  ogni,  e  -qualfifia  pena  pecuniar ia,  arbitraria,  o  affittiva  del  Corpo,  nella  quale  fia  incorfo,  o  abbia  potuto 
ancorrere  per  arerc. 

Here 
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^vhich  the  Catholics  obtain  from  Rome  for  the  abfolution  of  their  fins  j  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  the  afts  of  indulgence  refer  to  a  future  ftate,  the  liberation  to  this  life. 

The  price  of  thefe  pardons  varies  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  the  con- 
dition of  the  culprit,  and  more  particularly  the  time  in  which  it  is  granted  j  for  the  fum 
is  greater  when  a  governor  firlt  enters  upon  his  office,  than  when  he  is  retiring. 
Sometimes,  during  the  laft  two  or  three  hours  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
office,  pardons  may  be  procured  at  the  fpwefl:  rate ;  and  I  was  afiured  from  good 
•  authority,  that  a  liberation  for  homicide  has  not  unfrequently  been  obtained  for  about 
four-pence,  '* 

Do  not  fuppofe  that  this  account  of  the  venality  which  reigns  throughout  the  Valte- 
line  is  exaggerated  ;  fori  have  taken  great  pains  to  afcertain  the  truth,  and  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  perfons  of  all  ranks,  both  in  the  Grifon  and  fubjeft  countries.  Nor  Will 
you  be  led  to  imagine  that  all  the  governors  are  equally  rapacious  and  unjuft.  Like 
the  Roman  procorrfuls,  fome  carry  their  Vapine  to  the  height,  others  are  lefs  exa&ing, 
and  a  few  are  free  even  from  the  moft  diftant  imputation  of  injuftice. 
The  civil  courts  of  juftice  remain  to  be  confidered. 

Although  the  governor  prefides  and  paffes  fentence,  yet,  by  a  Angular  privilege,  the 
taufe  is  not  always  left  to  his  ablblute  decifion  :  he  examines  the  witnefles,  and  draws 
out  the  proceffes,  but,  at  the  requelt  of  either  party,  the  caufe  may  be  referred  to  an 
arbitrator,  who  is  called  Savio.  He  is  either  nominated  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
or,  if  they  cannot  agree,  is  chofen  by  lot  in  the  following  manner :  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant choofe  each  fix  perfons ;  from  the  fix  appointed  by  the  defendant  the  plaintiff 
*  fele&s  one ;  the  defendant  nominates  one  of  the  fix  chofen  by  the  plaintiff,  and  thefe 
two  perfons  draw  lots  who  (hall  be  arbitrator.  The  arbitrator  then  examines  the  afts 
of  the  procefs,  gives  his  opinion,  which  is  called  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  country,  //  Con- 
Jiglio  del  Savio ;  and  (hould  the  governor  refufe  to  pafs  fentence,  the  opinion  of  the 
Savio  is  ipfofafto  a  decifion. 

From  this  decifion  an  appeal  lies  to  two  arbitrators,  called  Probi,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  parties  in  the  manner  above  mentioned :  fhould  they  difagree,  then  the  two  par- 
ries amicably  nominate  a  counfellor,  who  accedes  to  one  of  the  Probi ;  this  fentence  is 
final,  if  it  concurs  with  that  of  the  Savio,  but  otherwifr,  a  farther  appeal  lies  either  to 
the  fyndicate  or  diet,  and  ultimately  to  the  feveral  communities  of  the  three  leagues. 
When  the  governor  decides  in  the  firfl  inftance  he  receives  3  per  cent,  of  the  contefted 
property,  but  only  1  per  cent,  when  recourfe  is  had  to  arbitration,  the  other  2  per  cent, 
being  paid  to  the  Savio. 

By  this  fingular  privilege  of  referring  to  arbitration  in  all  caufes  of  property,  the  civif 
courts  of  juftice  are  not  open  to  fuch  corruption  as  the  criminal  tribunals;  yet  venality 
has  taken  fo  deep  a  root  in  the  affairs  of  this  unhappy  country,  that  bribery  finds  its 
way  even  into  thefe  tribunals.  When  the  civil  caufes  are  brought  into  the  governor's 
court,  and  decided  by  him  without  the  intervention  of  the  Savio  and  Rrobi,  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  fyndicate,  a  body  whofe  office  I  {hall  now  explain. 


Here  the  crime  is  meniiontd*  s 

Item.  Da  ogni  altra  cofa  anoefta,  commefla ;  incidente ;  rifultante  ;  emergen  te,  e  dipendente  dalle  pre- 
inefle,  &c.  Pero  caflando,  &c.  anrmllando,  &c.  command ando,  &c.  imponendo,  &c.  reftituendo,  &c. 
fupplendo,  &c.  Eflendo  Noi  alia  fuddetta  Liberazione  divenuti  attefa  PAutorita,  con  cm,  &c.  cd  attefa 
una  tcnue  compofizionc  con  Noi,  in  nomc  ancora  dell*  £.  C.  D.  fatta,  c  pagataci, 

Dat,  in  Tirano  dal  Pretorio  qucfto  giorn      "  anno 

vol.  v.  6  c  At 
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At  the  end  of  every  two  years  when  the  magiftracies  expire,  fyndicates  are  appointed 
by  the  Republic  of  the  Grifons,  for  the  purpofe  of  inquiring  into  the  administration  of 
the  feveral  governors,  and  of  hearing  appeals  from  their  decifions.  This  court  is  com- 
pofed  of  nine  members,  including  the  prefident,  chofen  reciprocally  by  the  communU 
ties*  three  from  each  league.  They  make  a  circuit  into  each  of  the  fubjeft  provinces ; 
fend  out  proclamations,  that  they  are  ready  to  receive  all  accufations  againft  the  gover* 
nors,  examine  witneffes,  decide  appeals,  and  mitigate  fines,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  vicar  and  affeffor.  They  do  not,  however,  finally  determine  in  civil  caufes,  which 
may  be  referred  from  their  decifion  to  the  diet.  The  fyndicate  which  was  intended  to 
oppofe  corruption  and  injuftice,  is  neverthelefs  the  great  fupport  of  both ;  nor  can  it  be 
otherwife,  for  the  fyndics  purchafe  their  office  from  the  feveral  communities,  and  as 
their  falary  is  very  fmall,  can  only  reimburfe  themfelves  by  receiving  bribes  from  the 
judges  or  from  the  appellants.  Their  office  is  bought  for  a  greater  or  fmaller  fum,  as 
more  or  lefs  appeals  of  confequence  are  to  be  fubmitted  to  their  arbitration.  And  what 
occafions  ftill  greater  abufes,  when  a  caufe  of  great  importance  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
fyndicate  the  governors  frequently  purchafe  from  the  communities,  in  whofe  right  the 
eleftion  is  for  that  time  veiled,  the  power  of  nominating  the  fyndics,  and  of  courfe  ap- 
point their  own  creature.  Hence  this  court  is  become  fo  corrupt  as  to  give  rife  to  a 
proverb,  "  As  venal  as  the  fyndicate." 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  general  (ketch  of  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifpru* 
dence  in  this  country,  I  fhall  now  mention  the  domeftic  adminiftration  of  affairs. 

All  public  concerns  which  do  not  fall  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  Grifons,  are'dit 
cuffed  and  determined  by  a  council  compofed  of  five  reprefentatives,  one  from  each  dif- 
trift,  which  meets  as  occafion  requires  at  Sondrio.  Previous  to  its  fitting,  the  public 
notary  writes  to  the  feveral  pariflies  of  the  five  governments,  informing  them  of  the 
bufinefsto  be  tranfafted :  each  parifli  has  its  meeting,  in  which  every  houfeholder  pof- 
feffes  a  vote ;  and  each  diftrift  has  its  affembly  compofed  of  deputies  from  the  feveral 
pariflies,  who  chufe  the  reprefentatives.  In  all  affairs  of  importance,  the  reprefentatives 
are  bound  to  vote  in  conformity  to  inftru&ions  received  from  their  conftituents,  and 
all  cafes  of  importance  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  council  is  empowered 
to  demand  a  redrefs  of  grievances  from  the  Grifons,  and  to  remonftrate  againft  infrac- 
tions of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  capitulation  of  Milan.  The 
governor  of  the  Valteline  is  prefent,  but  has  no  vote. 

The  tribute  which  the  Valteline  pays  to  the  Grifons  is  fo  fmall,  the  falaries  of  the 
governors  fo  inconfjderable,  and  all  duties  fo  trifling,  that  mod  writers,  who  have  had 
occafion  to  mention  this  valley,  have  defcribed  it  as  the  moft  happy  and  the  leaft  op- 
preffed  of  all  fubj^cl  provinces ;  without  reflefting  that  notwithftanding  thefe  advantages 
the  country  is  annually  drained  of  a  fum  very  difproportionate  to  the  ability  of  the 
inhabitants. 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exa£k  amount  of  this  fum,  as  it  arifes  chiefly  from  the 
fecret  as  well  as  public  profits  of  the  courts  of  juflice.  But  when  we  confider  that  the 
greater  part  is  procured  by  extortion;  that  fcarcely  any  distinction  is  made  between  in- 
nocence and  guilt ;  that  great  crimes  are  committed  with  impunity,  and  petty  offences 
feverely  punifhed  •,  we  may  add,  that  the  mode  of  exa&ion  is  more  detrimental  to  the 
country  than  the  lofs  of  the  fpecie  itfelf ;  inafmuch  as  a  corrupt  adminiftration  of  juftice 
is  the  worft  of  all  oppreffions. 

\  The  clergy  of  the  Valteline  are  not  refponfible  to  the  ordinary  courts,  their  immuni- 
ties being  fo  exorbitant  as  to  render  them  almoft  independent  of  the  civil  authority ; 
they  are  only  amenable  to  the  court  of  the  biihop  of  Comot    If  a  prieft  is  guilty  of  any 
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mifdemeanor,  his  perfon  cannot  be  fecured  without  the  concurrence  of  the  bifhop,  and 
governor  of  the  diftrift  in  which  the  crime  was  committed.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  to  bring  art  ecclefiaflic  to  juftice  ;  as  impunity  is  eafily  purchafed,  either,  by  fe- 
curing  the  favour  of  the  bifhop's  vicar  or  of  the  magiftrate.  Nor  are  thefe  pernicious 
privileges  confined  merely  to  the  clergy,  but  extend  to  all  perfons  wearing  an  ecclefiafti- 
cal  drefs,  with  the  permiffion  of  the  bifhop  of  Como. 

The  Grifons  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  aboiifli  thefe  immunities,  but  always 
without  effeft.  The  nobles  of  the  Valteline  are  interefted  to  fupport  the  privileges  of 
the  clergy,  becaufe  they  can  eafily  obtain  the  permiflion  of  wearing  the  ecclefiaftical 
drefs,  and  can  fecure  their  property,  by  leaving  their  eftates  to  the  clergy  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  the  heirs  named  in  the  fucceffion.  Such  eftates,  called  beneficia  gentilitia,  are 
very  common  in  the  Valteline,  and  cannot  be  feized  for  debt,  or  confiscated. 

All  civil  caufes  of  the  clergy,  below  the  value  of  two  hundred  livres  *,  are  decided 
by  the  vicar  of  the  Bifhop  of  Como :  above  that  furn  they  are  brought  before  the 
bilhop.  An  appeal  from  his  decifion  lies  to  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Lucern,  from  him  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  tribunal  at  Aquilea,  and  from  thence  to  Rome. 

LETTER  LXX  VII. — Teglio.— Sondrio. — Anecdotes  of  the  Painter  Ligariot—Morbcgno. 

—Delebio. 

INSTEAD  of  proceeding  by  the  neareft  road  from  Tirano  toSondrio,  I  made  a  cir- 
cuit by  Teglio.  I  traverfed  the  plain  of  Tirano,  rich  in  all  the  produ&ions  of  nature, 
and  continued  for  fome  way  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  ridge  of  mountains,  which  are 
highly  cultivated  to  their  very  fummits.  Lower  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  aud  further  to- 
wards the  north-eaft,  the  tops  of  the  rugged  Alps  make  their  appearance  gliftening  with 
fnow,  I  palled  through *a  continued  vineyard,  and  the  foil  is  fo  fertile,  that  corn,  millet, 
flax,  and  hemp,  are  fown  among  the  vines,  which  overhang  in  beautiful  feftoons.  Every 
village  is  adorned  with  a  thick  grove  of  chefnut  trees,  whofe  rich  and  dark  foliage  pro- 
duces a  pleafing  effeft. 

Teglio  fituated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  about  nine  miles  from  Tirano,  and 
twelve  from  Sondrio,  is  a  long  draggling  place,  and  contains  about  three  hundred 
houfes.  Clofe  to  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortrefs  (landing  upon  an  infulated  rock, 
and  formerly  efteemed  of  great  ftrength.  This  elevated  fpot  commands  a  very  rich  and 
extenfive  profpeft  from  Tirano  to  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  beyond  Sondrio,  as  far 
as  Morbegno.  The  government  of  Teglio  is  faid  to  comprife  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
Valteline \  it  is  the  mod  populous  diftrift,  and  contains  about  eight  thoufand  fouls  ; 
it  produces  in  a  good  feafon  much  more  corn  than  is  fufficient  for  the  confumption 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  rivals  Sondrio  and  Tirano  in  the  goodnefs  of  its  wine* 

Finding  little  at  Teglio  but  the  face  of  the  country  to  excite  my  curiofity,  I  proceeded 
in  my  journey  to  Sondrio,  through  a  trad  equally  cultivated  with  that  which  I  had  al- 
ready patted.  I  defcended  by  a  gentle  Hope  until  I  came  to  the  Adda,  which  I  followed, 
as  it  roars  through  the  plain,  fometimes  confined  in  a  narrow  channel,  fometimes  ex- 
panding in  a  wider  bed,  and  threatening  the  country  with  continual  inundations* 

Sondrio  is  the  capital  of  the  valley;  the  refidence  of  the  governor  and  of  the  vicar; 
"but  like  all  the  towns  I  have  hitherto  feen  in  the  Valteline,  feems  deferted,  and  difplays 
little  appearance  of  trade  or  animation.    The  town,  partly  built  in  a  plain,  and  parwf 

*  Sixty.four  Valteline  livres  =.  a  pound  fterliog. 
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upon  a  rock,  is  placed  in  a  very  romantic  fituation,  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  valteyy 
and  occupies  both  fides  of  the  Malenco,  a  furious  torrent  which  frequently  overflows  its 
banks.  Many  of  thehoufes  are  very  antient;  for  I  obferved  the  arms  of  the  Vifconti^ 
formerly  the  fovereigns  of  this  country  painted  upon  the  walls ;  thefe  arms  reprefenting 
an  enormous  ferpent  crufliing  a  man  in  his  jaws,  are  too  remarkable  to  efcape  ob- 
fervation. 

The  Valteline,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  Italy,  has  imbibed  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  contains  feveral  colle&ions  of  pi&ures  which  are  not  unworthy  x>f  notice.  This- 
country,  however,  has  produced  few  artifts  of  any  eminence.  Pietro  Ligario  is  almoft. 
the  only  painter  who  deferves  to  be  mentjpned,  and  his  name  is  fcarcely  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Valteline. 

Ligario  was  born  at  Sondrio  in  1686,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Ligario,  which  took 
its  name  from  a  neighbouring  village.  Having  discovered  a  lively  genius,  and  a  tafte- 
for  the  elegant. arts,  he  was  fen  t  when  young  to  Rome,  under  the  care  of'Lazaro  Baldi, 
from  whom  he  learnt  that  exa&nefs  of  defign  which  chara&erifes  the  Roman  fchooL 
From  thence  he  repaired  to  Venice,  and  pafled  forae  time  in  ftudying  that  exquifite 
colouring  for  which  the  Venetian  matters  are  diftinguiftied.  He  made  himfelf  firft 
known  at  Milan,  where  he  met  with  fome  encouragement  >  and  in  1727  returned  to 
the  Valteline;  he  found,  however,  but  little  employment,  until  he  was  honoured  with 
the  patronage  of  Count  Defalis,  Envoy  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Grifons.  As  he  rofe  in  reputation  his  bufinefs  increafed ;  but  being  always  poor  he  was 
frequently  compelled  to  finifh  his  productions  with  fuch  hafte,  as  rendered  it  impoffible 
to  give  all  of  them  that  perfection,  which  he  was  capable  of  beftowing*  Hence  arifes 
that  inequality  which  is  fo  remarkable  in  his  paintings. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  church  in  the  Valteline  which  does  not  pofleft  one  of  his  piftures  t 
the  mod  capital  of  his  pieces  are  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Gregory,  in  one  of  the  churches 
at  Sondrio,  and  St.  Benedift,  in  the  chapel  of  a  nunnery  near  the  town.  Thefe  were 
his  latelt  performances ;  and  as  they  were,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  finiflied  with 
great  labour  and  exa&nefs,  may  be  confidered  as  the  teft,  from  which  we  ought  to  efti- 
inate  his  abilities  as  a  painter.  The  figures  are  well  grouped,  the  principal  characters 
diftin&iy  marked,  and  the  expreffion  of  the  heads  is  admirable ;  the  flyle  of  colouring 
is  lively  without  being  gaudy,  and  chafte  without  being  dull.  A  few  days  after  he  had 
painted  St,  Benedict,  he  wasfeized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  expired  in  175a,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age. 

Ligario  is  defcribed  by  the  connoiffeurs  as  a  painterwho  united  corre&nefs  of  defign 
to  beauty  of  colouring.  He  is  remarkable  for  grouping  his  figures  to  the  beft:  advan- 
tage, and  his  heads  are  drawn  with  a  noble  fimplicity ;  he  is,  however,  reprefented  as 
too  much  inclined  to  an  imitation  of  the  antique ;  his  figures  often  refemble  ftatues,  and 
the  folds  of  his  drapery  fall  with  too  much  precifion*  like  the  wet  drapery  in  the  fculp* 
ture  of  the  antients.  The  charafter  of  his  faces  is  chiefly  Grecian  \  but\  it  is  re- 
marked, that  they  are  too  fimilar  to  each  other,  and  look  like  the  portraits  of  perfons  of 
the  fame  family ;  a  circumftance  not  unufual  to  thofe,  who  too  fervilely  copy  the  antique. 
Befide  painting,  Ligario  was  {killed  in  mufic,  mechanics,  and  agriculture,  and  has 
left  behind  him  fpecimens  of  no  ordinary  acquaintance  with  each  of  thofe  arts.  He 
made,  for  his  own  amufement,  an  organ  of  large  dimenfions,  and  conftru&ed 
a  clock  with  a  cylindrical  pendulum,  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  its  movements. 
He  was  fond  of"  rearing  plants  and  fimples,  and  was  fo  much  attached  to  the  ftudy  of 
agriculture,  that  he  wrote  inftru&ions  to  his  family  upon  the  cheapeft  and  beft  method  of 
cultivation.  He  endeavoured  to  infiife  into  his  fbn  and  daughter,.  Caefar  and  Vi&oria,  a 
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fondnefs  forthe  polite  arts.  They  both  followed  their  father Vprofeflion,  but  although 
not  without  feme  degree  of  merit,  failed  of  equalling  his  reputation.  Vi&oria  was 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  for  her  fkill  in  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic* 

I  rode  this  morning  to  fee  the  painting  of  St.  Benedift,  at  a  nunnery  about  a  mile 
and  an  half  from  Sondrio  j  having  examined  the  painting,  the  abbefs  fent  a  mefiage, 
defiring  the  favour  of  my  company,  which  I  accepted  with  pleafure.  Upoir  entering 
the  parlour,  I  made  my  obeifance  to  the  abbefs  who,  in  company  with  two  nuns,  was 
feated  on  the  other  fide  of  the  grate.  After  the  ufuai  compliments,  and  enquiries  if  I 
was  pleafed  with  the  pi&ure,  wine  and  cakes  were  brought  in;  the  wine  was  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  vineyards,  and  was  excellent  j.  the  cakes  were  fiiaped  Hke  fkulls  and 
bone?. 

The  abbefs  and  her  friends  behaved  with  great  eafe  and  politenefs ;  they  a(ked  manyi_ 
queftions  relating  to  England,  natural  to  perfons  fequeftered  from  fociety ;  and  one  of 
them  apologized  for  their  curiofity,  by  remarking  that  women  were  not  lefs  inquifitive 
or  lefs  fond  of  talking,,  becaufe  they  were  (hut  up  in  a  nunnery.  The  perfon  who  made 
this  remark  was  pale,  but  not  unhealthy ;  her  figure  was  remarkably  fine,  and  fhe  had 
been  very  handfoine :  a  difappointment  in  love,  as  I  am  informed,  firft  induced  her  to 
take  the  veil,  and  to  byry  fo  much  beauty  and  elegance  in  a  convent.  Struck  with  her 
manner  and  addrefs,  I  could  not  help  wifhing  that  fhe  may  never  live  to  regret  fuch  a 
ftep,  and  may  feel  all  that  eafe  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  are  expe&ed,  but  not 
always  found,  by  thofe  who  take  the  veil. 

I  am  juft  returned  to  Sondrio,  from  a  fmalf  excurfion  to  Morbegno,  and  towards  the 
%  extremity  of  the  Valteline  as  far  as  Delebio.  Near  Sondrio  the  valley  is  about  two  miles 
in  breadth,  and  remarkably  fertile  in  vines  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  right  chain  of 
mountains  is  clothed  almoft  from  the  bottom  to  the  fummit  with  a  continued  vineyard^, 
which  is  efteemed  to  yield  the  beft  wine  in  the  Yalteline.  I  rode  along  the  plain  which 
ftretches,  without  interruption,  from  Sondrio  to  the  lake  of  Como-  The  middle  part 
of  this  plain  is  occupied,  and  frequently  Overflowed  by  the  unruly  Adda,  and  being 
marfhy  yields  nothing  but  courfe  pafturage ;  the  fides  rife  gradually  into-  gentle  accKvu 
ties,  and  difplay  a  rich  variety  of  natural  produ&ions. 

Morbegno  lies  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Adda  at  the  foot  of  the  fouthernmoft  chain ;  it 
is  the  handfomeft  town  in  the  Valteline,  and  appears  to  have  more  fhops,  and  to  carry 
on  more  trade  than  all  the  others  united.  M.  Planta,  the  prefent  podefta  of  Morbegno, 
no  fooner  heard  of  my  arrival,  than  he  politely  waited  upon  me  at  the  inn,  and  invited 
xne  to  his  houfe.  Finding  that  I  was  defirous  of  proceeding  to  Delebio,  he  infifted  upon 
accompanying  me  j  and  having  ordered  his  carriage,  propofed  an  immediate  departure, 
that  we  might  return  to  bis  houfe  by  fupper.  M.  Planta  is  the  fame  gentleman  to 
whom*  I  was  obliged  for  fo  hofpitable  a  reception  at  his  houfe  at  Gernetz ;  and  I  am. 
happy  to  find  that  he  is  among  the  few  who  aft  with  honour  and  integrity  in  this  land 
of  extortion.  When  vicar  of  the  Valteline,  he  difcharged  the  duties  of  that  important 
effice  with  great  credit,  and  has  entered  upon  his  government  with  the  fame  fpirit  of 
integrity.  There  is  a  pleafure  in  receiving  afts  of  politenefs  in  a  foreign  country ;  but 
it  is  a  double  fatisfa&ioa  to  be  obliged  to  perfons  whofe  characters  are  deferving  of  the 
higheft  efteem. 

The  road  from  Morbegno  to  Delebio  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  feparate  the  Valteline  from  the"Venetian  territories.     This  chain  having  a  nor- 
thern afpeft  yields  few  vines,  bur  is  richly  clad  with  hanging  groyes  of  chefnut-trees 
checquered  with  meadows  and  fields  of  com.     The  Valteline  expanded  gradually  as 
wq  advanced  towards  the  lake  of  Como  j  in  this  part  the  whole  plain  is  chiefly  a  morafs 
4  '  exgofed 
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expo  fed  to  the  inundations  of  the  Adda,  which  flows  in  a  wide  channel.  Th»  filk, 
which  begins  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  trade  of  this  valley,  is  chiefly  exported 
from  Delebio,  through  Chiavenna,  into  Germany.  Upon  my  return  to  Morbegno, 
I  fupped  with  M.  Planta,  and  after  the  repaft  was  entertained  with  an  excellent  concert. 

After  returning  to  Sondrio,  I  croffcd  the  Adda  oppofite  Morbegno,  over  a  handfome 
ftone  bridge,  and  proceeded  along  a  road  carried  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  fides  of  the 
northern  chain  of  mountains.  It  was  almoft  a  continued  vineyard  with  millet,  Turkiih 
corn,  flax,  and  hemp,  growing  between  the  ranges  of  vines. 

The  romantic  beauties  of  the  Valteline  are  greatly  heightened  by  the  numerous  re- 
mains of  antient  fortreffes  and  caflles ;  they  were  all  difmantled  foon  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Milan  •,  from  a  recent  experience,  that  the  inability  of  the  Grifons  to  provide 
them  with  fufficient  garrifons,  expofed  them  to  the  enemy,  and  rendered  them  for  the 
moft  part  a  fource  of  annoyance  rather  than  protection.  It  might  be  imagined,  that 
fome  of  thefe  fortrefles  ought  to  have  been  retained  for  the  purpofe  of  aweing  the  inha- 
bitants :  fuch  an  implicit  confidence,  however,  is  repofed  by  the  Grifons  in  the  guaranty 
of  the  country  by  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  that  they  do  not  maintain  a  fingle  foldier 
throughout  the  whole  Valteline. 

LETTER  LTT\l\\.^Cmmeree.^Produaions.^Popuhtion:^of  the  Valteline. 

THE  chief  commerce  of  the  Valteline  is  carried  on  with  Milan  and  the  Grifons.  The 
principal  exports  are  wine  and  filk,  which  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour ;  they 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  exift  without  any  manufactures,  and  help  to  fupply  the  money 
which  is  exacted  by  the  governors. 

The  wine  is  fent  into  the  Grifons,  Germany,  the  Venetian  dates,  Bormio,  and  occa- 
fionaliy  to  Milan.  Upon  a  rough  calculation  73,000  foma,  or  horfe-loads,  are  annually 
exported :  this  year  the  foma  fold  for  a  pound  fterling,  which  may  be  con  fide  red  its 
average  value.  The  filk  is  fent  to. England,  Zuric,  and  Bafle.  The  diftrift  of  Dele- 
bio and  Talomara  produces  the  fineft  filk,  the  neighbourhood  of  Sondrio  the  next  in 
quality,  and  the  diftrift  of  Tirano  fupplies  an  inferior  fort.  Three  thoufand  pounds 
of  the  fined  fort,  which  is  efteemed  as  good  as  the  filk  procured  from  Piedmorr,  is 
fent  annually  to  England  by  way  of  Oil  end.  The  greater  part  is  wound  in  the  Valte- 
line, for  which  purpofe  there  are  filk  mills  in  the  principal  diftri&s. 

Befides  thefe  commodities,  the  Valteline  exports  planks,  cheefe,  butter,  and  cattle. 
The  inhabitants  receive  from  Milan,  corn,  rice,  fait,  and  filken  fluffs ;  from  Germany 
and  Switzerland  cloth  send  linen ;  from  Genoa,  fpices,  coffee,  and  fugar. 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  Valteline,  and  almoft  Ua  the  menial  trades  are  ex* 
ercifed  by  foreigners. 

The  population  of  the  Valteline  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  rough  (ketch : 

Upper  Diftrift  contains 
Government  of  Teglio 
Middle  Diftrift 
Lower  Dill  rid 
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•  Sec  Letter  89. 
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The  cottages  of  the  peafants,  which  are  built  of  ftone,  are  large,  but  gloomy,  gene- 
rally without  glafs  windows :  I  entered  feveral,  and  was  every  where  difgufted  with  an 
uniform  appearance  of  dirt  and  poverty.  The  peafanrs  are  raoftly  covered  with  rags, 
and  the  children  have  ufually  an  unhealthy  look,  which  arifes  from  their  wretched  man* 
ner  of  living.  The  laft  year's  drought  occafioned  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  that 
the  poor  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  moft  extreme  neceflity.  The  price  of  bread 
was  unavoidably  raifed  fo  high,  that  in  many  parts  the  peafants  could  not  purchafe  it ; 
and  their  only  food  was  for  fome  time  a  kind  of  pafte,  made  by  pounding  the  hulls 
and  (tones  of  the  grapes  which  had  been  preffed  for  wine,  and  mixing  it  with  a  little 
meal.  Famine,  added  to  their  oppreffed  lituation,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  lowed 
condition  of  human  mifery,  and  numbers  perifhed  from  abfolute  want.  But  it  is  a 
pleafure  to  refleft,  that  they  are  in  fome  meafure  relieved  by  the  plentiful  harveft  of  the 
prefent  year. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Europe  is  more  fruitful  than  the  Valteline,  and  yet  there  is  no 
country  in  which  the  people  are  more  wretched.  Many  reafons  may  be  affigned  for  the 
mifery  to  which  they  are  reduced.  The  firft  and  principal  caufe  is  the  form  of  go- 
vernment. The  governors  generally  abufe  the  exorbitant  authority  entrufted  to  them 
by  the  laws ;  the  peafants  are  imprifoned  upon  the  flighted:  information,  and  as  all 
tranfgreflions  are  punifhed  by  fines,  an  accufed  perfon  is  feldom  acquitted ;  fo  that  a 
considerable  number  are  annually  ruined  in  the  courts  of  juftxce. 

Befide  the  individuals  who  are  fuppofed  to  fuffer  for  their  own  guilt,  the  parifties  are 
fubjeft  to  continual  affeffments,  towards  defraying  the  expences  for  the  trial  and  impri* 
fonment  of  the  poor  parifhioners :  if  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  fum  required,  it  is  de- 
manded from  the  parifh  to  which  the  criminal  belongs.  In  this  cafe  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  affeffments,  inftead  of  being  laid  upon  the  landholders,  are  impofed 
upon  each  hearth,  by  which  means  the  chief  burden  falls  upon  the  poor. 

Another  caufe  of  wretchednefs  proceeds  from  the  prefent  ftate  of  property.  Pew  of 
the  peafants  are  landholders;  as  from  the  continual  oppreffion  under  which  the  people 
have  groaned  for  above  two  centuries,  the  freeholds  have  gradually  fallen  into'  the* 
hands  of  the  nobles  and  Grifons,  the  latter  of  whom  are  fuppofed  to  poffefs  half  the 
eftates  in  the  Valteline.  The  tenants  who  take  farms  do  not  pay  their  rent  in  money, 
but  in  kind ;  a  ftrong  proof  of  general  poverty.  The  peafant  defrays  the  cofts  of  culti* 
vation,  and  delivers  near  half  the  produce  to  the  landholder ;  the  remaining  portion 
would  ill  compenfate  his  labour  and  expence,  if  he  was  not  in  fome  meafure  befriended 
by  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  The  ground  feldom  lies  fallow,  and  the  richeft  parts  of  the 
valley  produce  two  crops ;  the  firft  is  wheat,  rye,  or  fpelt,  half  of  which  is  delivered 
to  the  proprietor;  the  fecond  is  generally  millet,  buck- wheat,  mace,  or  Turkey-corn, 
which  is  the  principal  nourishment  of  the  common  people ;  the  chief  part  of  this  crop 
belongs  to  the  peafant,  and  enables  him  in  a  plentiful  year  to  fupport  his  family  with 
fome  degree  of  comfort.  Thofe  who  inhabit  the  diftriSs  which  yield  wine  are  the  moft 
wretched ;  for  the  trouble  and  charge  of  rearing  vines,  of  gathering  and  preffing  th# 
grapes,  is  very  confiderable ;  and  they  are  fo  apt  to  confurae  the  (hare  of  liquor  allotted 
to  them,  in  intoxication,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  grain  intermixed  with  the  vines,  they 
and  their  families  would  beleftalmoft  deftitute  of  fubfiftence. 

Befides  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture,  fome  of  the  peafants  attend  to  the  cultivation  of 
filk ;  they  receive  the  eggs  from  the  landholder,  rear  the  filk- worms,  and  are  entitled 
to  half  the  filk.  This  employment  is  not  unprofitable ;  for  although  the  rearing  of  the 
filk- worms  is  attended  with  much  trouble,  and  requires  great  caution ;  yet  as  the  occu- 
pation ie  generally  entrufted  to  the  women,  it  does  not  take  the  men  from  their  labour. 
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With  all  the  advantages,  however,  derived  from  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  variety  of 
its  produ&iotis,  the  peafants  cannot,  without  the  utmoft  difficulty,  and  conftant  exer- 
tion, maintain  their  families ;  and  are  always  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs,  whenever 
the  feafon  is  unfavourable  to  agriculture. 

To  thefe  caufes  of  penury  among  the  lower  claffes,  may  be  added  the  natural  indo- 
lence of  the  people,  and  their  tendency  to  fuperftition,  which  takes  them  from  their  la- 
bour. Upon  the  whole,  I  have  not,  in  the  courfe  of  my  travels,  feen  any  peafantry, 
except  in  Poland,  fo  comfortlefs  as  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  this  valley.  They  enjoy 
indeed  one  great  advantage  over  the  Poles,  in  not  being  the  abfolute  property  of  the 
landholder,  and  transferable,  like  cattle.  They  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  live  where 
they  chufe,  to  quit  their.country,  and  feek  a  better  condition  in  other  regions ;  a  relief 
to  which  diftrefe  often  compels  them  to  have  recourfe* 

Chiavenna,  Aagujl  1 5. 

I  quitted  Sondrio  yefterday  afternoon,  and  went  up  to  the  valley  of  Malenco  j .  yield- 
'ing  vines,  chefnut- trees,  rye,  oats,  and  pafturage.  As  I  afcended,  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  were  clothed  with  birch  and  firs ;  and  their  fummits  produced  nothing  but 
a  fcanty  herbage.  The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  appear  healthier,  better  clothed,  and 
more  induftrious,  than  the  other  peafants  of  the  Valteline.  In  confequence  of  their 
diftance  from  the  feat  of  government,  they  are  lefs  expofed  to  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the 
Grifon  governors,  and  for  the  mod  part  poffefs  a  fmall  portion  of  land.  The  valley 
is  narrow,  and  watered  by  a  torrent,  which  forms  a  continued  cataraft ;  the  road  is  a 
faint  path,  by  the  fide  of  a  precipice,  and  carried  over  huge  fragments  of  rocks.  I 
pafled  the  night  in  a  folitary  hut  at  the  bottom  of  the  Muret  j  the  next  morning  mount- 
ed a  rugged  afcent  in  the  channel  of  a  fmall  ftream,  obferved  nothing  but  bare  rocks, 
without  the  lead  appearance  of  vegetation,  came  to  the  top  of  the  Muret,  and  traverfed 
a  large  mafs  of  fnow  and  ice. 

In  thefe  alpine  fituations  the  traveller  fees  within  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  nature  in 
all  her  fhapes ;  in  the  Valteline  rich  and  fertile  j  here  barren  and  ftupendous.  Thefe 
regions  are  fo  dreary  and  defolate,  that  were  it  not  for  an  occafional  traveller,  the  flights 
of  a  few  ftrange  birds,  the  goats  browfing  on  the  rugged  alps,  and  the  fhepherds  who 
tend  them,  nature  would  appear  quite  inanimate.     In  thefe  elevated  fpots,  while  1  was 

*'  Placed  above  the  dorm's  career," 

I  noticed  the  pleafing  effect  produced  by  the  vapours  and  mifts  floating  in  mid  air  be* 
neath  me ;  circumft^nces  finely  felt  and  defcribed  by  the  author  of  the  Minftrel : 

**  And  oft  the  craggy  clift  he  lov'd  to  climb, 

u  When  all  111  mift  the  world  below  was  loft : 

"  What  dreadful  pleafure  there  to  (land  fublime, 

41  Like  fhipwrcck'd  manner  on  defart'  coaft, 

**  And  view  the  enormous  fea  of  vapour,  toft 

4<  In  billows  lengthening  to  the  horifon  round, 

u  Now  fcoop'd  in  gulphs,  with  mountains  now  embofeM !" 

Prom  the  top  of  the  Muret  1  defcended  about  three  hours  a  craggy,  defolate,  and 
uninhabited  country,  and  noticed  the  gradual  increafe  of  vegetation  as  I  approached  the 
road  leading  to  Chiavenna,  a  little  above  Cafazza.  This  paffage  over  the  Muret,  which 
ferves  for  the  tranfportation  of  wine  and  other  merchandife  from  the  Valteline  to  the 
Grifons  is  only  open  about  five  months  in  the  year. 

LETTER 
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LETTER  LXXIX. — Chiavenna.— Valley  of  St.  Giacomo.— Chapel  of  St.  Guglielmo. 

Chiavenna>  Sept,  1 6. 

MY  correfpondence  with  you  has  been  for  fome  time  interrupted.  The  day  after 
my  arrival  from  the  Valteline,  I  was  fcized  with  a  lafiitude  which  I  attributed  to  the 
fatigue  of  journey  j  it  ended  in  a  violent  pain  and  fwelling  of  my  right  hand,  the  effe&s 
of  a  rheumatifm,  which  probably  feized  me  the  night  I  paffed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mu- 
ret :  not  being  able  to  procure  a  bed,  I  flept  in  the  hayloft,  and  fuffered  much  from  the 
piercing  north  wind,  which  blew  from  the  glacier.  I  likewife  imprudently  walked  the 
next  morning,  without  intermiflion  or  refreftiment,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  hours,  from 
the  top  of  the  Muret  to  Bondo  \  fo  that  the  cold  and  fatigue  brought  on  a  rheumatic 
complaint  which  has  detained  me  fix  weeks.  During  great  part  of  the  time  I  wore  my 
arm  in  a  fling,  and  was  incapable  of  writing  a  line.  What  I  mod  regret  in  this  delay 
is,  that  I  have  been  prevented  from  attending  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifons,  which  was 
held  at  Davos  the  latter  end  of  laft  mcmth.        y 

The  county  of  Chiavenna  came  under  the  fovereignty  of  the  Grifons  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Valteline.  During  the  war  of  the  Valteline  it. 
frequently  changed  its  matters,  but  at  the  peace  of  Milan  was  finally  reftored  to  the 
Grifons.  It  is  ruled,  like  the  other  fubjeQ:  provinces,  by  a  Grifon  governor,  who  is 
called  commiffary*  and  in  a  few  inftances  is  even  lefs  limited  in  his  power  than  the  judges 
of  the  Valteline. 

The  criminal  court  of  Juftice  is  formed  by  the  commiffary,  and  the  affeffor,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  commifiary*  from  three  candidates  nominated  by  the  county.  He 
muft  attend  all  examinations,  concur  in  ordering  torture  for  the  convi&ion  of  a  cri- 
minal, be  prefent  when  it  is  infli&ed,  and  ratify  the  final  fentence ;  but  as  the  affeffor 
owes  his  place  to  the  commiflary,  and  (hares  in  nis  exactions,  he  is  a  mere  cypher,  and 
feldom  ventures  to  exert  his  right  of  interpofing  a  negative.  This  circumflance  renders 
the  courts  of  juftice  in  Chiavenna  more  uniformly  iniquitous  than  even  thofe  of  the 
Valteline;  for  theclofe  union  between  the  commiffary  and  affeffor  aim  oft  precludes 
a  chance  of  redrefs,  and  gives  unbounded  fcope  to  oppreffion.  It  would  be  unneceffary 
to  defcribe  the  mode  of  proceeding  eftablifhed  in  this  court  of  juftice,  as  it  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  Valteline.  In  civil  caufes  the  commiffary  receives  five  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
tested property,  and  an  appeal  from  his  decifion  may  be  fubmitted  to  the  fyndicate. 

Chiavenna,  the  capital,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  and  upon  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  and 

contains  about  three  thoufand  fouls.     The  inhabitants  carry  on  but  little  commence  ; 

the  principal  article  of  exportation  (excepting  the  ftone  pots  mentioned  in  a  former 

letter  #)  is  raw  filk,  of  which  the  whole  country  produce^  about  three  thoufand  fix 

hundred  pounds.     A  manufa&ure  of  filk  (lockings,  the  only  one  in  the  town,  has  been, 

lately  eftablifhed.     The  neighbouring  country  is  covered  with  vineyards,  but  thfe  wine  is 

of  a  meagre  fort,  and  only  afmall  quantity  exported.     The  great  fupport  of  Chiavenna 

is  thetranfport  of  merchandife ;  this  town  being  the  principal  communication  between 

theMilanefe  and  Germany,  and  from  hence  the  goods  arc  fent  either  by  Coire  into 

Germany,  or  through  Pregalia  and  the  Engadinas  into  the  Tyrol.     A  duty  is  laid  by  the 

Grifons  upon  all  the  merchandife  which  paffes  through  Chiavenna,  but  is  fo  fmall  that 

the  whole  cuftoms,  including  thofe  in  the  Valteline,  are  farmed  for  17,000  florins,  or 

about  £1260  per  annum, 

••  Sre'Lttttr  5y.  ' 
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The  principal  objeft  of  curiofity  in  the  environs  is  the  fortrefs  in  ruins,  feated  upon 
the  fummit  of  a  rock,  whfch  overlooks  the  town,  once  celebrated  for  its  almoft  im- 
pregnable ftrength.  The  only  road  which  leads  up  to  it  is  deep  and  craggy;  the 
walls  occupy  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  and  are  now  covered  with  vines.  The  ftrongeft 
part  of  the  fortrefs  was  conftrufted  upon  an  infulated  rock,  rent,  as  fome  perfons  con- 
jecture, from  the  contiguous  mountain,  by  a  violent  convulfion  of  nature.  It  is  on  all 
fides  abfolutely  perpendicular,  and  the  only  communication  with  the  caftle  was  by  a 
draw-bridge  thrown  acrofs.the  intervening  chafm.  Others  *  fuppofe  that  thefeparai 
tion  of  this  rock  was  the  work  of  art,  and  affirm  that  it  was  excavated  in  1 343,  by  order 
of  Gaieazzo  Vifconti.  The  length  is  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  height 
about  two  hundred,  and  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  adjoining  rock  about  twenty; 
This  fortification,  though  always  deemed  impregnable,  was  taken  at  different  periods,, 
fometimes  by  aflault,  but  more  frequently  by  famine  or  ftratagem  j  it  wa6  finally  de- 
moliflied  by  the  Grifons  themfelves. 

Clofe  to  Chiavenna  is  a  rock  of  afbeftos,  a  kind  of  mineral  fubflance,  of  a  grevifli 
fdver  colour,  which  can  be  drawn  into  longitudinal  fibres  as  fine  as  thread,  and  was 
manufattured  by  the  ancients  into  a  fpecies  of  cloth  refembling  linen :  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  being  indeftrudtible  by  fire,  was  principally  ufed  for  flirouds, 
to  preferve  the  afhes  of  the  dead  bodies  feparate  from  thofe  of  the  wood.  The  art  of 
weaving  afbeftos  into  linen  is  not  loft ;  but,  as  it  is  very  troublefome  and  expenfive,  and 
as  the  cuftom  of  burning  bodies,  which  gave  it  a  value,  is  no  longer  in  ufe,  the  manu- 
fafture  is  difcontinued.  Bcfides  the  rock  of  afbeftos  near  Chiavenna,  feveral  other 
mountains  yield  the  fame  fubftance  ;  the  beft  fort  is  found  in  the  mountains  that  border 
the  valley  of  Malenco,  of  which  I  have  feen  many  fine  fpecimens. 

Quitting  Chiavenna  I  entered  the  valley  of  St.  Giacomo,  which  is  narrow,  and  wa*. 
tered  by  the  torrent  Lira.  It  is  part  of  tne  county  of  Chiavenna,  contains  about  ten 
parishes,  is  under  the  jurifdifltion  of  the  commiffary,  and  poffeffes  feveral  important 
privileges  that  preferve  the  inhabitants  from  the  oppreflion  which  their  neighbours  en* 
dure.  All  caufes  are  tried  in  the  valley.  The  criminal  ftatutes  are  thofe  of  Chiavenna, 
with  this  difference  only,  that,  inftead  of  the-affeffor,  the  valley  choofes  four  perfons* 
who  are  always  prefent  at  the  examination  ;  and  without  whofe  concurrence  torture 
cannot  be  in  Aided,  nor  fentence  paffed.  The  valley  has  its  own  code  of  civil  juris- 
prudence, and  courts  independent  of  the  commiffary,  from  the  decifion  of  which  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  the  diet. 

The  lower  part  of  the  valley  produces  vines  and  corn;  the  upper,  rye,  barfey,  and 
pafture,  mixed  with  large  groves  of  fir  and  pine.  On  my  left  1  paffed  the  church  of 
St.  Guglielmo,  fuppofed  to  have  been  ere&ed  in  honour  of  William  King  of  Sicily,  the 
laft  fovereign  of  the  male  branch  of  the  Norman  line,  which  commenced  in  Count- 
Roger,  who  conquered  Sicily  from  the  Saracens  m  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Roger  was  twelfth  fon  of  Tancred  de  Hautevitle,  a  Norman  Baron,  and  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Robert  Guifcard,  the  braveft  of  thofe  brave  Norman  adventurers  who* 
fallied  from  4heir  native  country,  formed  a  flourifhing  but  temporary  eftablifhment  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy,  and  furnifhed  by  their  exploits  ample  materials  for  hiftoiy 
and  romance.  The  fon  of  Count  Roger,  who  inherited  the  name  and  (pint  of  his  fa- 
ther, ere&ed  Sicily  into  a  kingdom :  and,  at  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Robert 

*  We  may  perhaps  reconcile  thefc  two  opinions,  by  admitting  that  the  opening  waa  originally  occafioned 
Vy  a  riolent  connrtttoa  of  nature,  but  afterwardt  enlarged  by  art. 
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'Guifcard  in  the  perfou  of  William,  Duke  of  'Apulia,  annexed  Apulia  and  Calabria  to 
Sicily,  and  reigned  over  thofe  territories,  under  the  title  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which 
now  comprehend  the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  throne  of  Roger 
was  fucceffively  filled  by  his  fon  William  the  Firft,  furnamed  the  Bad,  and  by  his  grand- 
fon  William  the  Second,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Good.  On  the  demife  of  William 
the-Good  without  iffue  male,  the  Sicilians  excluded  Conftantia,  daughter  of  Roger,  and 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  ele&ed  Tancred,  illegitimate  grandfon  of  the 
firft  King.  Tancred  dying  iA  1193*  William,  his  only  furviving  fon,  was  crowned 
while  an  infant.  Being  dethroned  by  Henrj  the  Sixth,  who  claimed  the  Two  Sicilies 
in  right  of  his  wife  Conftantia,  he  was  impriloned  with  his  mother  Sibilla,  in  the  fortrefs 
of  Ems,  near  Coire.  Some  authors  aflert  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  fight,  others  that 
he  was  mutilated  by  order  of  Henry.  Some  relate  that  he  died  in  prifon,  others  that  he 
was  releafed  together  with  his  mother  Sibilla  ;  that  he  accompanied  her  to  France,  but, 
difgufted  with  the  world,  retired  to  this  fpot,  pafled  the  latter  pan  of  his  days  as  an 
hermit,  with  great  reputation  of  fan&ity,  and  was  canonifed  after  his  death.  Such  con- 
tradictory accounts  occur  frequently  in  the  hiftory  of  the  dark  ages.  Muratori,  who, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  records  of  thofe  ages,  is  the  molt  capable  of  folving 
this  difficulty,  leaves  the  queftion  undecided  ;  but  feems  inclined  to  believe,  that  Wil- 
liam was  releafed  from  his  captivity,  and  afterwards  turned  hermit. 

I  ihall  fubjoin  a  genealogical  table  of  the  Norman  line,  which  is  very  complicated  and 
obfcure,  and  erroneoufly  reprefented  by  many  writers. 

I  employed  three  hours  in  mounting  from  Chiavenna  to  the  pleafant  plain  of  Campo 
Dolcino,  and  afcended  from  the  extremity  of  that  plain  to  Ifola,  the  lalt  village  in  the 
valley  of  €t.  Giacomo,  from  whence  I  am  now  writing. 

In  thefe  parfs  where  mountains  rife  over  mountains,  and  alps  tower  above  alps,  thofe 
fallings  of  fnow,  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  #,  under  the  name  of  Avalanches y  are  ex- 
tremely common ;  they  are  juftly  and  warmly  defcribed  by  the  poet  of  nature  f ;. 

« 

Among  thefe  hilly  regions,  where  embrac'd 

In  peaceful  vales  the  hippy  Grifons  dwell ; 

Oft,  rufhing  fudden  from  the  loaded  cliffs. 

Mountains  of  fnow  their  gath'riog  terrors  roll. 

From  (leep  to  ftcep,  loud  thundering  down  they  come, 

A  wintry  wafte  in  dire  commotion  all ; 

And  herds  and  flocks,  and  travellers  and  fwains, 

And  fometimes  whole  brigades  of  m arching  troops, 

Or  hamlets  fleeping  iu  the  dead  of  nigh', 

Are  deep  beneath  the  fmothering  ruin  hurl'd. 
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LETTER  IXXX^^Splugen.^The Grey  League.— Rbttoivafd,— Via  Mala.— Tufts.  — • 

Nicholas  Rufca. 

FROM  Ifola  the  afcent  is  fteep  and  rugged  to  the  top  oF  mount  Sf>lugen,  and  the  * 
torrent  Lira  roars  from  precipice  to  precipice  in  ftupendous  catara&s.  The  road  is* 
hewn  in  the  folid  rock,  in  many  places  it  has  the  appearance  of  fteps,  in  others  is  perfo-r 
rated  through  the  mountain  5  in  purfuing  my  way  over  this  dreary  traft,  I  was  fre- 
quently reminded  df  the  road  down  the  Gemmi  *.  Toward  the  fummit  of  the  Splu* 
gen  is  an  Ov&l  pfeun,  about  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  encircled  with  craggy  points ; 
it  produces  no  trefes,  but  yields  rich  pafturage;  near  the  fummit  are  rude  blocks  of  a 
whitifli  kind  of  marble. 

•  I  baited  my  horfes  at  a  fmall  inn  which  (lands  at  the  extremity  of  the  oval  plain,  and r. 
is  the  only  houfe  between  the  valley  of  St.  Giacomo  and  Splugen.     Before  the  door  I 
obferved  at  lead!  a  hundred  horfes  laden  with  merchandife;  not  lefs  than  three  hundred! 
ate  faid  to  paft  daily  in  this  feafon  of  the  year. 

Gently  afcending  from  this  oval  plain  I  obferved  the  fottrce  of  the  Lira,  which  fal& 
into  the  lake  of  Chiavenna,  and  foon  afterwards  croffed  the  higheft  ridge,  on  the  other 
Ikfe  of  which  the?  torrents  flow  towards  the  Rhine.  The  country  is  wild,  and  fcarcely* 
produces  a  fingie  tree  5  as  I  defcertded  firs  began  to  make  their  appearance,  at  firft 
thinly  featured  <W£r  the  rocks,  and  gradually  thickening  into  large  fbrefts.  This  paf» 
fage  over  mount  Splugen  is  principally  ufed  for  the  tranfport  of  merchandife  to  and 
from  Colre;  it  is  kept  open  even  in  winter,  though  not  without  great  difficulty ;  in 
that  feafon  the  merchandife  is  chiefly  tranfpotted  on  fledges,  of  which  forty  or  fifty  pafs 
in  a  day. 

The  territory  of  the  Grey  League  occupies  all  the  eaftern  traft  of  this  mountainous' 
country,  and  is  by  far  the  mod  confiderable,  in  extent  as  well  as  population,  of  th£ 
three  Grifon  leagues.    The  etymology  of  the  w^rd  Grigia  or%  Grey,  which  gives  its*- 
xtetiie  to  this  league  and  the  whole  country  *  is  extrentely  uncertain.     Some  authors 
have  conjeftured,  that  the  people  of  this  diftrift  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  were  called  Grey,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  more  modern  inhabitants, . 
grey  hairs,  an  emblem  of  antiquity.     Others,  on  the  contrary,  dating  this  appellation*' 
from  more  modern  times,  affert  that  the  firft  authors  of  the  revolution  which,  in  1424, . 
gave  liberty  to  the  communities  in  the  Grey  League,  were  dreffed  in  the  coarfe  grey f 
cloth  of  the  country ;  and,  in  commemoration  of  this  great  event,  the  league  was  called 
Grey.    This  appellation,  however,  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  exifted  long  before  the 
revolution.     Tacitus  calls  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  Rbatos  Grifeos,  id  eji  tarns;. 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ftyles  the  diftrift  about  Coire,  Canos  Campos,  or  the  Gfey 
JPields.    Hence  it  appears  how  very  fruitlefs  mud  be  any  investigation  concerning  the 
t*ue  etymology  of  this  word,  which  lies  hid  in~remo;e  antiquity,  beyond  the  reich  of r 
our  moft  inquifitive  refearches. 

Without  entering  too  minutely  into  etymological  difquifitions,  we  may  only  renterfc 
in  general,  that  the  term  Grifons,  or  Grey  people,  was  the  general  name  by  whicl)  alt! 
the  inhabitants  of  Rhetia  werediftinguifhed,  and  was  not  confined  to  that  particular  dif- 
ttift  called  the  Grey  League.    The  appropriation  of  the  term  to  that  particular  body 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.    Wheif  the  inhabitants  of  this  diftrift  firft  rofe  in  arms*. 
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for  the  purpofe  of  averting  their  independence,  they  naturally  ftyied  themfelves,  the 
League  of  the  people  called  Grifons,  or  the  Grey  League  j  while  thofe  of#thetwo 
other  diftri&s,  who  afterwards  formed  fimilar  affociations,  although  equally  known 
by  the  name  of  Grifons,  took  other  appellations  to  jdiftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  firft 
confederacy. 

The  territory  now  occupied  by  the  Grey  League  was  formerly  fubjed  to  the  Abbot 
of  Difentis,  the  Counts  of  Werdenberg,  of  Sax,  of  Mafox,  and  the  Baron  of  Retzuns. 
The  people  feem  to  have  originally  pofteffed  confiderable  privileges,  which  were  gra- 
dually undermined,  and  occafionally  violated  by  their  chiefs  and  barons,  who,  being 
engaged  in  perpetual  hoftilities  with  each  other,  laid  great  exa&ions  upon  their  fubje&a, 
in  order  to  pay  their  troops.  At  length,  the  people,  impatient  of  op  predion,  and  excited 
by  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  Swifs  republics,  determined  to  deliver  themfelves  from 
the  grievous  fubjedion  under  which  they  laboured. 

The  meeting  of  the  infurgents  was  by  no  means  attended  with. any  unwarrantable 
excefles,  natural  to  an  enraged  populace,  but  was  condu&ed  with  the  greateft  com- 
pofure.  The  leading  members  of  the  feveral  communities  having  previdufly  concerted 
the  plan,  a  folemn  deputation  was  difpatched  to  the  refpe&ive  fovereigns  aflembled  at 
Trims-;  the  deputies  laid  the  grievances  before  the  chiefs,  from  whom  they  not  only 
extorted  redrefs,  but  procured  a  confirmation  of -feveral  obfolete  privileges,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  many  others.  In  confideration  of  thefe  conceflions,  .die  chiefe  referved  to 
themfelves  certain  prerogatives,  which  fome  of  their  defcendants  or  fucceflbrs  poflefs  at 
this  day ;  a  diftindion  which  is  now  ^peculiar  »to  this  league,  and  renders  the  general 
conftitution  in  fome  refpe&s  more  ariftocratical  than  that  .of  the  two  others* 

Thefe. prerogatives  confift  in  being  prefent  at  the  annual  diet  of  the  league,  and  in 
alternately  propofing  three  candidates  for  LandricbUr*  or  chief  of  the  league,  from  one 
who  is  nominated  by  the  deputies*  The  Counts  of  Wirdenberg  being  extinft,  thefe 
prerogatives  are  now  confined  tothe  Enjperor  of  Germany,  as  Baron  of  Retsuns,  the 
Abbot  of  Difentis,  and  the  temporary  Count  of  Sax.  No  real  Count  Sax  now  ex- 
ifts  ;  for,  upon  the  extin&ion  of  that  family,  certain  communities  *  of  the  Grey  League 
feized  the  domains,  and  continue  to  exercife  the  rights  which  were  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  Counts  of  Sax* 

The  mode  of  creating  a  titular  Count  is  as  follows  :  A  few  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  diet  of  the  league  aflembled  at  Truns,  the  communities  in  queftion  reciprocally 
eled  a  perfbn  who  represents  the  Count  He  is  called  in  Romanfii  t  Can  de  Saxe,  and, 
although  not  unfrequently  a  common  peafant,  fits  at  the  diet  upon  the  fame  bench 
with  the  reprefentative  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  Abbot  of  Difentis,  is  addrefled 
by  a  title  equal  to  his  fuppofed  dignity,  nominates  the  Landrichter  every  third  year, 
and,  having  difcharged  bis  office,  finks  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days  into  his  ordi- 
nary rank. 

Another  diftin&ion  peculiar  to  the  Grey  League  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  Like  the 
other  leagues,  .the  particular  diftricts  poflefs  their  courts  of  criminal  juftice  in,  the  laft 
refort ;  but  in  all  civil  caufes  above  a  certain  value,  an  appeal  lies  to  fixteen  deputies 
annually  aflembled  at  Truns ;  I  only  mention  the  fe&  in  this  place,  but  (hall  have  occa- 
sion to  enlarge  upon  it  in  a  future  letter. 

Splugen,  ntuated  upon  the  rife  of  an  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  a  rugged  chain  of  alps, 
is  the  principal  place  m  the  valley  of  Rheinwald,  which  forms  a  high  jurifdi&ion  of  the 

*  Thefe  communitiei  are  Lungnetz  and  Vah,  Itantt  and  Grub,  Films  and  Caftris. 
f  Liprally  bead  of  Sax.    Cow  ii  fuppofed  to  be  a  oorroption  from  ^j^/* 
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Grey  League,  The  Rheinwald  is  fo  called  from  the  Hynder  Rhine,  which  takes  its 
rife  upon  the  Vogelfberg,  at  the  diftanceof  twelve  miles,  and  runs  through  this  valley. 
It  was  my  intention  to  vifit  this  fource,  but  my  late  indifpofition  will  not  permit  me  at 
prefentto  take  fatiguing  journeys  in  thefe  mountainous  regions. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Rheinwald  fpeak  German,  although  they  are  entirely  fur- 
rounded  by  people  who  ufe  a  different  language.  Towards  the  fouth,  beyond  the 
mountains  of  SpJugen  and  St,  Bernardin,  in  the  valleys  of  St.  Giacomo  and  Mafox, 
Italian  is  the  common  tongue;  towards  the  north  and  eaft,  in  the  valleys  of  Schams, 
of  St,  Peter,  and  of  Lugnetz,  Romanfh  is  fpoken.  This  remarkable  circumftance  has 
led  many  authors  to  conjecture  that  the  people  of  this  and  other  diftri&s  of  the  Grifons, 
who  talk  German,  are  defcended  from  the  Lepontii,  fuppofed  to  be  a  Celtic  nation,  and 
confidered*  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country,  before  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Rhetians.  But  this  conjecture  is  not  founded  on  fadts,  for,  although  the  inhabitants  of 
this  di drift  are  immediately  encircled  by  people  who  talk  Italian  and  Romanfh  ;  yet  the 
German  language  is  fpoken  at  Avers,  Cepina,  Tufis,  and  Furftenau,  which  are  only  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Rheinwald. 

I  quitted,  on  the  other  fide  of  mount  Splugen,  the  Italian  climate  and  productions ; 
the  air  of  this  valley  is  fo  piercing  as  to  iuftify  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "  Nine  months 
winter  and  three  months  cold."  Two  nigh  roads  meet  at  Splugen,  one  from  Chia- 
venna,  which  I  traverfed  yefterday,  the  other  leads  over  the  Bernard  into  Bellinzone. 
From  Splugen  to  Arder  the  road  continues  by  the  fide  of  the  Hynder  Rhine,  through  a 
mountainous  region,  which  prefents  at  every  ftep  the  moil  awful  magnificence  of 
fcenery. 

The  inhabitants  of  Suffers,  the  lad  village  of  the  Rheinwald,  talk  German ;  and  at  a 
ftnail  diftance  I  entered  the  valley  of  Schams,  where  the  peafants  fpeak  Romanfh.  I 
made  myfelf  tolerably  underftood  by  a  kind  of  jargon,  comppfed  of  German,  Italian, 
and  Romanfh.  I  took  out  my  vocabulary  of  the  Engadina  language,  and  compared 
the  different  modes  of  expreffion  and  pronunciation.  The  inhabitants  call  their  lan- 
guage Romanfh ;  but  it  differs  widely  from  the  Romanfh  fpoken  in  the  valley  of  Sur- 
fet,  and  ftill  more  from  that  of  the  Engadinas.  The  Bible  and  other  books  ufed  in  this 
valley  are  in  the  fame  dialed  as  thofe  which  are  read  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Grey: 
League,  and  the  language  is  fimilar,  with  a  fmall  variety  in  the  pronunciation. 

The  valley  of  Schams,  a  community  of  the  Grey  League,  contains  eight  or  nine  in- 
confiderable  burghs  or  villages,  fituated  at  fmall  diftances  upon  each  fide  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  is  much  lower  and  more  fruitful  than  the  Rheinwald.  I  croffed  the  Rhine  at 
Zillis,  leaving  on  my  left  hand  Donat,  where  the  collective  body  of  people  meet  an- 
nually to  choofe  their  magiftrates,  and  regulate  all  civil  and  political  affairs.  Soon 
afterwards  I  came  into  'the  Via  Mala,  fo  called  from  the  fuppofed  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  the  paflage.  Such  dreadful  defcriptions  have  been  given  by  different  travellers, 
that  I  expeCted  to  find  it  the  word  road  which  I  had  hitherto  travelled.  But  I  was 
agreeably  deceived,  for  it  was  not  more  incommodious  than  the  way  from  Splugen  to 
Anders ;  nor  did  I  once  think  it  neceflary  even'  to  difmount  from  my  horfe,  except 
when  I  flopped  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  any  particular  fcene ;  the  road  even  admits 
carriages.  No  reafon  occurs  to  me,  why  this  particular  way  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the  appellation  of  Via  Mala,  unlefs  it  alludes  to  former  times,  and  modern  writers  have 
adopted  them  as  the  mere  echos  of  ancient  travellers.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  gloom  of 
the  valley,  through  which  the  road  pafles,  may  have  helped  to  convey  thefe  ideas  of 
terror  to  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  alpine  regions* 

The 
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<  The  Via  Mala  runs  through  a  dark  and  folitary  valley,  overfpread  in  many  parts  with 
thick  forefts,  which  admit  only  a  kind  of  twilight  gloom,  and  fo  exceedingly  narrow, 
that  the  deep  rocks  which  enclofe  it  hang  over,  and  feem  almoft  to  meet  towards  their 
fummits.  The  Rhine  foams  at  the  bottom,  fometimes  not  vifible,  and  fometimes 
faintly  glimmering  through 

darkfome  pines,  that  o*rr  the  rocks  reclm'd, 


Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind.  Pop  p. 

About  three  n\il$e  from  the  commencement  of  the  Via  Mala,  is  a  done  bridge  of  a 
iingle  arch,  thrown  acrofs  a  gulf ;  a  fublime  fcene,  which  I  (lopped  to  admire,  and 
which  I  left  with  regret.  The  Rhine  falls  in  a  beautiful  cafcade,  rolls  in  a  narrow 
vcbannel  at  the  depth  of  above  four  hundred  feet,  furioufly  da(hes  under  the  bridge, 
expands  itfelf  into  a  wide  bafon,  and  then  is  loft  under  a  rock,  through  which  it  has 
-forced  a  paflage.  The  impending  mountains,  partly  bare  and  partly  embrowned  with 
firs,  caft  an  awful  gloom  over  the  gulf  beneath.,  / 

I  here  was  greatly  (truck  with  one  circumftanqe,  which  I  had  obferved  in  feveral  other 
valleys  of  Switzerland,  but  never  in  fuch  perfection  as  in  this  place.  The  Rhine, 
which  is  at  prefent  about  four  hundred  feet  below  the  bridge,  feems  to  have  once  flowed 
.as  high,  or  even  higher  than  the  prefent  bridge,  has,  in  the  lapfe  of  ages,  gradually  worn 
4Way  the  rock,  and  excavated  the  deep  channel  in  which  it  now  runs. 

Having  paffed  the  bridge,  I  went  through  a  fubterraneous.  opening  a  few  paces  in 
length,  which  had  been  cut  in  the  overhanging  rock,  and  a  little  further  crofied  a  fecond 
bridge  fimilar  to  the  fir  ft. 

Soon,  afterwards  I  quitted  the  Rhine,  and  began  afcending.  This  part  of  the  country 
is  entirely  uninhabited,  and  I  did  not  meet  with  a  tingle  houfe  until  I  reached  Ron* 
calia,  3  village  in  the  community  of  Tufis,  upon  the  top  of  a  fteep  mountain.  From 
thence  I  defcended  to  Tufis,  fituated  near  the  torrent  Nolla,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
valley  of  Tomliafca,  and  laid  by  antiquaries  to  have  been  built  by  the  Tufcans,  when 
they  took  refuge  in  thefe  parts  under  Rhaetus. 

Tufis  is  well  known  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Grifons  for  the  Staffgericbt,  or  court  of 
guftice,  which  fat  in  i6l8,  for  the  trial  of  perfons  accufed  of  holding  a  correfpondence 
with  Spain,  and  of  oppofing  the  introduction  of  the  Proteftant  religion  into  the  Val- 
feline.  Amongft  thofe  who  fuflered  in  thi$  iniquitous  tribunal,  the  moft  remarkable 
was  Nicholas  Rufca,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  on  the  troubles  of  the  Valteline, 
the  cruel  circumftances  of  whofe  death  excited  the  refentment  of  the  Catholics,  and 
occafioned  an  open  rebellion. 

Nicholas.  Rufca,  a  native  of  Bedano,  in  the  bailliage  of  Locarno,  was  educated  in  the 
Jefuits*  college  at  Milan,  at  the  expence  of  Cardinal  Boromeo,  and  made  fo  great  a 
progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  that,  in  1589,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  church  of  Son* 
irio,  although  only  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  immediately  fignalifed 
himfelf  by  his  zeal  in  preaching  againft  the  reformed  do&rinos,  and  was  one  of  the  dif- 
putants  who  fuppprted  the  Romaix  Catholic  faith  againft  the  Proteftant  minifters  in 
two  public  conferences  held  at  Tirano  in  1595*  and  the  following  year.  His  chara&er 
has  been  placed  in  the  moll  oppofite  lights  by  the  refpe&ive  hiftorians  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties;  by  the  one  he  is  reprefented  as  a  faint,  and  by  the  other  as  an  affaflin* 
But  if  we  examine  his  life  will?  impartiality  it  will  appear,  that,  though  he  washurried 
on  by  a  violent  fpirit  of  fanatic  zeal,  yet  he  capnpt  be  fuppofed  guilty  of  the  atrocious 
crimes  Which  his  enemies  have  laid  to*  his  charge.     SoqA,afc*r  hjs  promotion  to  the  be* 

4  nefice 
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nefice  of  Sondrio,  a  mifunderftanding  arofe  between  him  and  the  Proteftants,  which 
gradually  increafed  during  the  violence  of  the  religious  difputes,  and  was  carried  on  the 
following  occafion  to  the  higheft  degree  of  animofity. 

One  Chiappinus,  and  three  gondoliers  of  Venice,  were  arretted  under  fufpicion  of  a 
defign  to  affaflinate  Scipio  Calandrinus,  the  Proteftant  minifter  of  Sondrio,  at  theinftiga- 
tion  of  Rufca ;  a  confeflion  of  guilt  and  of  Rufca's  privity  being  drawn  from  Chiap- 
pinus by  the  force  of  torture.  The  governor  of  the  Valteline  referring  the  affair  to  the 
diet  of  the  Grifons,  Rufca  was  cited  before  that  affembly,  but  declined  to  appear ;  either, 
as  his  enemies  pretend,  frpm  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  or,  as  his  friends  allege,  from  a 
dread  of  the  Grifons,  who  were  incenfed  againft  him.  Having  efcaped  from  the  Val- 
teline, he  waited  at  Bedano  while  his  caufe  was  publicly  pleaded  before  twelve  judges 
deputed  by  the  Grifons,  Being  acquitted,  he  returned  to  Sondrio,  where  his  -zeal,  in- 
flamed by  his  late  profecution,  continued  to  difplay  itfelf  by  an  unremitting  oppofition 
fo  the  eftablifhment  of  a  Proteftant  fchool  at  Sondrio ;  a  favourite  meafure  of  the  op- 
pofite  party. 

His  enemies,  baffled  in  their  firft  attempt,  brought  againft  him  a  charge  of  a  more 
public  nature  :  they  accufed  him  of  oppofing  the  decrees  of  the  Grifons,  aiid  of  ex- 
horting the  inhabitants  of  Morbegno  not  to  bear  arms  againft  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
prote&or  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  confequdnce  of  thefe  infinuations,  a  troop  of 
iixty  Grifons  arrived  at  Sondrio  by  night,  and,  feizing  Rufca,  carried  him  to  Tufis, 
where  he" was  not  only  impeached  of  high  treafon  in  the  temporary  court  of  juftice  there 
affembled,  but  was  again  examined,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  equity,  for  abetting 
the  afiaffination  of  Calandrinus  ;  and  as  he  peremptorily  denied  thefe  charges,  he  was 
condemned  to  the  torture  ;  which  horrid  fentence  was  three  times  infli&ed  in  the  dead 
of  night.  The  execution  of  the  fentence  failing  to  extort  the  fmalleft  confeflion  of  guilt, 
he  was,  on  the  following  night,  twice  fubje&ed  to  a  repetition  of  the  fame  dreadful 
procefs.  Beingr  of  a  weak  frame,  and  full  of  infirmities,  he  was  overcome  by  excefs  of 
agony,  and  expired  amidft  the  torments  *. 

Some  writers  have  aflerted  that  Rufca  died  of  poifon,  which  he  had  taken  previous 
to  his  laft  examination  ;  but  this  fuppofition  feems  to  be  totally  devoid  of  foundation, 
and  was  only  advanced  in  order  to  refcue  the  judges  from  the  odium  of  having  tortured 
him  to  death.  For  when  it  is  confidered  that,  according  to  the  common  mode  of  ap- 
plying torture  in  this  country,  he  was  five  times  drawn  up  by  a  pulley,  with  his  arms 
tied  behind,-  fo  as  to  occafion  a  diflocation  oLhis  fhoulders  ;  that  he  remained  in  that 
excruciating  pofition  above  half  an  hour  each  time,  Sind  that  he  was  in  an  infirm  ftate 
Qf  body,  we  have  no  occafion  to  feek  for  any*extraordinary  caufe  of  his  death. 

The  advocates  for  the  Proteftant  party  in  vain  endeavour  to  exculpate  Rufca's  judges 
from  an  intolerant  fpirit  of  bigotry,  by  afferting'that  the  whole  tranfadtion  was  a  civil 
and  not  a  religious  procefs ;  for  theological  rancour,  however  difguifed  under  the  mafk 
of  patriotifm,  was  the  leading  motive  to  this  profecution.  Independently  indeed  of  all 
theoretical  reafoning,  every  rational  Chriftian,  whatever  his  perfuafion  may  be,  mult 
recoil  with  horror  from  enormities  fo  inconfifteht  with  the  firft  principles  of  humanity, 

*  Die  domirtica,  qu£  Augujli  23  erat,  terjine  tamen  ponder e  e/evatui  fuii  ;  perjlititque  in  negative  fdfnus  mi* 
ferieordlam  Dei  ae  lominum  implerans,  quas  voces  dolor  tormentor  urn  ipfe  exprimetat,  erat  enim  homo  crebris  /*■ 
bribus  vcxatus,  ac  proinde  fufiiuendi  torturam  impos  erat.  Sequente  die  fun*,  faciei  tllivclo  obtcgitur,  ne  a  quoquam 
Jignum  habere  queat  ul/urn,  et  bit  ahfque  tamen  ponder e  elevatur  :  turnout  cbferoatut  eft  fpiritue  deficere,  et  cumfoU 
vereturtorturajam  cxfpiraverai,  tenertt  linguam  dentibut  admorfamjic  ut  fanguis  adpareret.  Aporta  Hid.  Re- 
form. £ccl*  R«t.  vol.  ii.  p.  a 68,  369. 

vol.  v.  6i  and 
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and  fo  contradi&ory  to  the  meeknefs  of  that  religion,  which  ought  to  .be  the  rule  of 
our  a&ions  #. 


LETTER  LXXXI.— Valley  yfTomliafca.— Retzuns.— Reicbenau. 

Coire9  Sept  21* 
FROM  Tufis  I  continued  my  route  along  the  valley  of  Tomliafca,  by  the  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  which  here  feparates  the  Grey  League  from  that  of  the  Houfe  of  Godf ;  nu- 
merous towns,  villages,  and  caftles  t>  lie  agreeably  (battered  through  the  vale  in  the 
mod  romantic  fituations.  Pafling  through  Catzis,  and  leaving  on  my  left  the  fruitful 
mountain  of  Henzenberg,  called  in  Romanfh  Montagnia,  and  remarkable  for  its  fertility 
and  population,  I  proceeded  to  Retzuns,  and  turned  to  the  caftle  of  that  name,  which 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Grifons.  Antiquaries  derive  the  name 
of  Retzuns  from  Rbatium  or  Rbatia  Ima  (Lower  Rhastia),  and  give  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  conftru&ion :  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  hiftory  a  numerous  army  of 
Gauls  overran  Lombardy,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  Tufcans.  A  considerable 
body  of  whom  driven  from  their  native  country  followed  their  leader  Rhaetus,  and 
eftablifhed  themfelves  in  thefe  alps.  Rhsetus  gave  his  own  name  to  the  whole  region, 
and  conftru&ed  a  fortrefs  which  he  called  Rbatia  Ima,  fince  corrupted  into  Retzuns. 
Livy  relates  the  emigration  of  the  Tufcans  into  thefe  parts  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  their  leader,  who  is  called  Rhsetus  by  Pliny  and  Juftin ;  and  the  number  of  places 
{till  exifting  in  thefe  alps,  which  bear  a  refernblance  to  that  appellation,  feem  ftrong  teftu 
monies  in  fupport  of  this  account. 

But  as  events  of  fuch  high  antiquity  are  liable  to  much  doubt,  let  us  defcend  to  later 
times,  which  admit  of  no  difpute.  The  caftle  was  the  refidence  of  a  baron,  who  pof- 
fefled  the  adjacent  territory,  and  was  called  Baron  of  Retzuns.  His  name  frequently 
occurs  in  the  ancient  hiftory  of  this  country,  when  the  territory  of  the  Grifons  was  di- 
vided into  feveral  petty  fovereignties.  He  is  alfo  mentioned  among  the  chiefs,  who  af- 
fembled  in  1424  at  Truns,  and  enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  people,  when  the  commu- 
nities united  and  formed  the  Grey  League.  At  that  time  the  Baron  referved  to  himfelf 
certain  prerogatives,  which  are  now  poffeffed  by  his  fuccefibrs.  In  14599  the  male  line 
being  extinft,  the  barony  defcended  to  a  collateral  branch,  and  in  1470  came  by  purchafe 
into  the  poffeffion  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  Firft  Ferdinand  the  Firft  mortgaged 
the  barony  for  1 4,000  florins  to  John  Planta,  in  whofe  family  it  continued  until  the  year 
1679,  when  it  was  redeemed  by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  it  now  belongs  to  his  grand- 
daughter Maria  Therefa,  the  prefent  Emprefs.  The  revenues  of  this  territory  are  very 
fmall,  amounting  to  2000  florins,  or  fcarcely  /200  per  annum  ;  but,  by  the  poffeffion  of 
it,  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  enjoys  confiderable  influence  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Grifons. 
The  delegate  of  the  Emprefs,  who  is  called  Adminiftrator,  has  a  vote  in  the  diet  of 
Truns,  and  nominates  every  third  year  the  Landricbter,  or  Chief  of  the  Grey  League. 
Being  defirous  of  feeing  the  caftle,  I  fent  my  compliments  to  the  Auftrian  delegate, 
who  initantly  made  his  appearance,  and  politely  attended  me.    The  prefent  building 

*  A  porta,  with  the  impartiality  of  an  honeft  hiftorian,  fpeaking  of  the  iniquitous  a&s  of  this  tribunal, 
lays,  "  Deum  immcriakm  /  §>uid  eft  carbomet  irritare,  bojiesftudio  ionqvirere  ac  infe  concitanffummit  ima  mifi 
£gretJ?boc  non  trot  ?  Nuilus  tamen  affus  majorem  hvk  tribunal  invidiam  concitiavit  quam  JubUa  mors  Nicola* 
Rujcd.  qui  tormemttt  folutus  fub  judicium  ocul'u  enfpiravit V     Hift  Rcf.  Eccl.  Rxt.  vol  ii,  p.  *66. 

f  Guler,  the  hiftorian  of  Rhetia,  fays,  that  no  region  of  Europe  contains  fuch  a  number  of  ancient  caf- 
tles as  the  country  of  the  Grifons ;  and  adds,  that,  in  the  fmall  valley  of  Tomliafca,  not  mere  than  a  Ger- 
man mik  long)  and  a  quarter  broad,  there  are  more  than  fcvcntccn. 

•  15  .  was 
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was  raifed  by  Leopold  the  Firft,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  ftru&ure,  of  which 
there  are  fcarcely  any  remains }  and  I  could  not  difcern  the  flighted  traces  of  Roman 
workmanfhip. 

The  caftle  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Auflrian  envoy  to  the  republic  of  the  Grifons ; 
but  as  the  prefent  envoy  dwells  in  his  own  houfe  at  Reichenau,  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Auflrian  delegate.  It  is  fituated  upon  an  eminence,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
adjacent  country ;  the  rich  plain,  which  extends  as  far  as  Reichenau,  is  bounded  on  all 
fides  by  high  mountains,  and  yields,  among  other  productions,  abundance  of  wheat ; 
the  Lower  Rhine  flows  through  it  in  a  wide  and  (tony  channel. 

The  delegate  finding,  during  our  conversion,  that  I  had  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  Count  Firmian  to  the  envoy  at  Reichenau,  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  politely 
offered  to  accompany  me  in  the  afternoon  to  Reichenau ;  an  invitation  which  I  made 
no  fcruple  to  accept.  The  company  at  table  confided  of  the  delegate,  his  wife,  and  a 
capuchin  friar.  The  lady  fpoke  nothing  but  Romanfh,  fo  that  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy 
much  of  her  difcourfe ;  I  could  only  drink  her  health,  and  make  her  a  fhort  compli- 
ment, which  I  had  learned  by  rote.  But  I  held  a  long  converfation,  in  the  French 
tongue,  with  the  delegate,  upon  the  barony  of  Retzuns,  on  which  fubjeft  he  kindly  gave 
me  much  information.  The  barony  comprifes  the  villages  of  Retzuns,  Bonadutz,  Embs, 
and  Feldfberg,  which  form  a  high  jurifdi&ion  in  the  Grey  League,  and  fend  two  depu- 
ties to  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifons :  the  people  are  free ;  they  afiemble  annually  in 
the  court  of  the  caftle  to  ele£t  their  magiftrates,  and  every  male  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
has  a  vote.  As  delegate  of  the  Emprefs  of  Germany,  he  has  a  kind  of  territorial  jurif- 
di&ion  over  the  village  and  diftrid  of  Retzuns.  He  nominates  the  Landamman  from 
three  candidates  appointed  by  the  people ;  the  Emprefs  receives  the  fines  for  criminal 
offences,  and  pays  the  expences  of  the  procefs ;  the  prifoners  are  confined  in  the  caftle, 
but  are  tried  by  judges  chofen  by  the  people. 

After  dinner  I  accompanied  my  hoft  through  a  rich  and  fertile  plain  to  Reichenau, 
and  waited  upon  M.  Buol,  the  Auflrian  envoy,  who  received  me  with  great  politenefs, 
and  obligingly  invited  me  to  remain  fome  time  at  Reichenau ;  an  invitation  I  declined 
for  the  prefent,  through  my  impatience  of  arriving  at  Coire,  where  I  expeded  to  receive 
feveral  letters  from  my  friends  in  England,  from  whom  I  had  not  heard  fince  my  de- 
parture from  Milan.    Reichenau  is  fituated  upon  the  conflux  of  the  two  branches 
which  form  the  Rhine*    The  lower  branch  is  the  fame  which  I  followed  during  the 
;reater  part  of  its  courfe  from  Splugen ;  the  upper  branch  rifes  near  the  mountain  of 
it.  Gothard,  and  flows  through  the  valley  of  Qopra  Selva.    The  caftellated  manfion  of 
M.  Buol  ftands  in  a  moft  romantic  fituation  upon  a  fmall  eminence  backed  by  a  per- 
pendicular  rock,  and  between  two  Angular  bridges  conftruded  by  the  nephew  of  Gru- 
benman*    One,  which  is  thrown  acrofs  the  lower  branch,  meafures  about  a  hundred 
and  five  feet ;  the  fecond,  built  acrofs  the  river  below  the  point  of  union,  forms  a  mod 
beautiful  objed.    Jt  is  a  wooden  bridge  of  a  fingle  arch,  covered  like  that  of  Schaff- 
haufen,  and  conftruded  upon  the  fame  principle,  with  this  difference  however,  that 
the  road  is  not  carried  in  fo  perfed  a  level ;  the  fpan  of  the  arch  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.    As  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  this  fpot  are  more  elevated  than  at  Schaff. 
haufen,  the  bridge  of  Reichenau  is  raifed  confiderably  higher  above  the  furface  of  the 
water  *  ;  and  as  it  prefents  to  the  eye  but  a  fingle  curve,  the  general  appearance  is  far 
more  pidurefque,  and  the  effed  more  (hiking.    But  it  is  not  fo  beautiful  a  piece  of 
architedure  as  the  bridge  of  Wettingen,  which  is  Grubenman's  mafter-piece  f.    Thd 

*  Letter  a.  p.  5.  %  Sec  Letter  13. 

6 1  2  »      more 
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more  I  examine  thefe  bridges,  the  more  I  am  ftruck  with  the  fimplicity  ofthe  ftru&ure ; 
the  more  I  am  aftonifhed,  that  the  perfon  who  firft  conceived  the  plan  was  a  common 
carpenter,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  theory  of  mechanics. 

In  my  way  from  Reichenau  to  Coire,  I  inquired  at  Embs  for  the  remains  of  an  old 
cattle,  in  which  William,  fon  of  Tancred  king  of  Sicily  was  confined :  at  prefent  there 
is  Jiot  the  fmalleft  veflige  of  fuch  a  fabric;  but  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country 
it  formerly  flood  upon  a  hill,  whereon  the  church  is  now  ere&ed. 

The  valley  from  Reichenau  to  Coire  is  two  miles  broad,  and  produces  corn,  paflure, 
and  fome  vines,  which  begin  to  make  their  appearance  near  Embs.  The  Rhine  flows 
through  it  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent ;  feveral.  infulated  rocks  are  fcattered  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  fome  barren,  others  covered  with  wood,  which  greatly  dtverfify  the 
fcenery,  The  chain  of  mountains  fronting  the  northern  afpeft  is  overfpread  with  groves 
of  fir ;  while  the  oppofite  ridge  is  richly  mantled  with  oaks,  and  its  fummit  crowned 
with  firs  and  pines.  A  little  way  beyond  I  entered  the  League  of  the  Houfe  of  God, 
and  arrived  at  Coire. 


LETTER  LXXXII.— League  of  God's  Houfe.— Town  and  Bifhoprie  of  Coire.— Convent 

of  St.  Lucius. 

THE  whole  territory,  which  is  now  comprifed  within  the  League  of  the  Houfe  of 
God,  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bifhop  of  Coire;  until  the  people,  opprefled  by 
their  rulers,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  forming  a  general  league,  compelled  the  bifhop 
to  ratify  their  independence. 

The  aera  of  this  important  revolution  is  not  precifely  marked  in  the  annals  of  this 
country.  Some  hiftorians  have  even  afTerted,  that  it  happened  fo  early  as  the  latter  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  Grey  Lea°ue, 
But  this  opinion  does  not  feem  to  be  grounded  upon  fufficient  evidence ;  as  the  fads 
alledged  in  its  fupport  intimate  little  more,  than  that  the  bifhop  granted  feveral  privi- 
leges to  the  inhabitants ;  but  by  no  means  prove,  that  the  communities  formed  them* 
felvesinto  a  league  at  fuch  an  early  period,  and  afforded  the  fr/i  *  example  of  liberty 
in  thefe  parts,  an  honour  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  Grey  League.  The  revolution, 
which  finally  exalted  this  league  into  its  prefent  ftate  of  freedom,  probably  took  place 
between  1424,  the  aera  of  the  formation  of  the  Grey  League,  and  in  1456,  the  year 
in  which  the  Ten  Jurifdi&ions  rofe  into  independence. 

This  league  is  denominated  in  Romanih  La  Ligia  de  la  Chiada\\  in  German,  Gott- 
fbattfbund,  from  which  we  call  it  the  League  of  the  Houfe  of  God :  it  takes  this  appella- 
tion as  well  from  the  cathedral  fituated  in  its  capital,  afs  becaufe  it  was  once  under  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  Bifhop  of  Coire. 

It  is  divided  into  eleven  diftridts ;  each  of  which  (Coire  excepted)  is  fub*divided  into 
two  little  republics,  or  communities,  and  fends  twenty*two  deputies  to  the  general 
diet. 

Formerly  the  burgomafter  of  Coire  was  perpetual  chief  of  the  league  withou*  elec- 
tion ;  but  in  the  latter  end  of  the  iaft  century  the  otfee*  communities  claimed  a  power' 

*  ■*  ■ 

*  Cam  pell  efpoufes  this  notion,  and  his  Authority  undoubtedly  carrta  great  weight ;  but  we  mpft  con* 
fider  that  he  grounds  his  opinion  merely  upon  conjednre,  and  that,  as  a  member  of  the  League  of  God'i 
Houfe,  he  was  inclined  to  give  to  that  League  the  preference  in  point  of  antiquity  over  the  Grey  League. 

f  Chiada,  or  as  it  it  fomctimes  written,  Ca-dc,  fignifks  cathedral :  hence  the  French  call  it  La  Ligue 
Caddi. 

5        '  ■      *  of 
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of  nominating  to  this  office  in  their  turn.  The  affair  being  referred  to  the '  arbitration 
of  Zuric,  it  was  decided,  that  for  the  future  the  twenty-two  deputies  fliould  chufe  two 
candidates  from  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  Coire,  who  (hould  draw  lots  for  the 
charge;  a  mode  of  election  now  in  ufe.  The  chief  thus  appointed' is  called  Bunds-prc- 
Jtdent,  and  hasfeveral  privileges  which  diftinguifh  him  from  the  chiefs  of  the  two  other 
leagues;  he  receives  all  the  letters  addreffed  to  the  Republic  of  the  Grifons  from  fo- 
reign powers,  and  is  perpetual  prefident  of  the  Congrefs,  becaufe  that  affembly  is  al- 
ways held  at  Coire. 

Coire  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  a  rich  plain  between  two  and  three  miles 
wide ;  a  confiderable  breadth  of  valley  for  this  mountainous  country.  Oppofite  is  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  feparate  the  country  of  the  Grifons  from  the  canton  of  Gla- 
rus ;  of  this  chain  the  Calendar  is  efteemed  the  higheft  point ;  but  it  is  far  inferior  ia 
elevation  to  feveral  of  the  Swifs  and  Savoy  Alps  I  vifited  in  my  laft  tour,  and  wants 
one  certain  criterion  of  great  height,  perpetual  fnow. 

The  town  lies  partly  in  the  plain,  and  partly  upon  the  deep  fide  of  a  rock,  and  is* 
furrounded  with  ancient  brick  walls,  ftrengthened  with  fquare  and  round  towers*  hv 
the  ftyle  of  fortification,  before  the  invention  of  powder ;  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and 
dirty  ;  feveral  towns  of  Upper  Engadina,  although  not  fo  large,  make  a  neater  and 
more  elegant  appearance.     It  contains  about  three  thoufand  fouls. 

Many  fables  are  related  concerning  the  Youndation  of  Coire;  the  mod  probable  ac- 
count feems  to  be,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Conftantius,  who,  in  the  355tk 
year  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  penetrated  into  Rhetia,  and  fixed  his  ftation  for  fome  time 
near  the  prefent  fite  of  Coire.  A  town,  as  often  happened  on  fuch  occafions,  was  per* 
haps  conftru&ed  near  the  camp ;  and  from  the  imperial  refidence  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
derived  the  name  Curia,  its  ancient  appellation,  fince  corrupted"  into  Coira  and  Coire. 
The  remains  of  two  or  three  towers,  which  are  evidently  of  Roman  conftrudtion,, 
atteft  its  antiquity,  and  ferve  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  thefe  conjectures  concerning  its 
origin. 

Coire  was  formerly  a  city  of  the  German  empire,  fubjefl:  to  its  own  counts,  and  came 
in  the  ninth  century  under  the  dominion  of  th$  bifhop.  Like  many  other  cities  of  Ger- 
many, it  obtained  confiderable  privileges  from  the  different  emperors ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, having  gradually  circumfcribed  the  authority  of  the  bifhop,  at  length  eftabliihecL 
an  independent  republic. 

The  government  of  Coire  is  ariflo-democraticat ;  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority 
refides  in  the  citizens,  whofe  number  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-four,  divided 
into  five  tribes*     Each  dtizen  has  a  vote  at  the  age  of  twenty  :  the  fuffrages  are  never 
colle&ed  in  a  general  affembly  ;  but  the  objeft  of  deliberation  is  feparately  laid  before 
each  tribe,  and  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  five  tribes. 

The  executive  power  is  entruiled  to  the  council  of  feventy,  compofed  of  fourteen* 
members  annually  elected  from  each  tribe.  This  fovereign  council  is  divided  into  feve- 
ral leffer  departments,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  fenate,  or  council  of  fifteen*  who* 
have  the  chief  direftion  of  affairs,  either  folely  or  conjointly  with  other  members  of 
the  fovereign  council.  The  chiefs  of  Coire  are  two  burgomafters  taken  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fenate,  who,  although  liable  to  be  removed,  invariably  continue  in  office 
for  life.  They  enjoy  the  fupreme  dignity  by  rotatibn,  each  for  the  fpace  of  a  year; 
during  which  term  the  afting  chief,  under  the  title  of  reigning  burgomafter,  prefides 
in  the  ufual  councils.  The  criminal  tribunal  is  compofed  of  the  fenate  and  fifteen  other 
members  of  the  fovereign  council.  The  pnfoners  are  examined  and  the  procefs  dravf n> 
up  by  a  fecret  council,  formed  of  the  feven  .oldeft  members  of  the  fenate,  of  whom  the- 

majority 
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majority  mult  concur,  to  order  the  infli&ion  of  torture.  After  convidion  the  procefs 
is  laid  before  the  criminal  tribunal,  which  ultimately  pafles  fentence,  and  all  offences  ex* 
cepting  great  crimes,  are  commonly  punifhed  by  fines. 

My  curiofity  led  me  this  morning  to  the  apartment  in  which  the  general  diet  of  the 
Grifons  is  held  every  three  years;  although  it  contained  no  object  worthy  of  defcrip- 
tion,  yet  it  did  not  fail  to  ftnke  my  attention,  as  being  the  place  where  the  parliament 
of  a  free  nation  is  affembled. 

Coire  fends  two  deputies  to  this  diet,  who  are  generally  the  two  burgomafters ;  but 
if  one  of  thefe  fhould  be  the  chief  of  the  league,  the  other  deputy  is  chofen  by  rota- 
tion in  the  five  tribes,  with  this  condition,  that  he  mud  be  a  member  of  the  council  of 
feventy.  • 

From  the  apartment  in  which  the  diet  is  held  I  went  to  the  town-hall,  to  fee  the 
form  of  adminiftering  the  oath  to  the  new  Bunds -prefident.  In  general  the  ceremony 
takes  place  juft  before  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  in  the  prefence  of  the  deputies  of  the 
League  of  God's  Houfe ;  but  as  the  perfon  to  whom  the  office  now  devolves  was  not 
prefent,  it  was  neceflarily  poftponed.  All  the  parties  being  affembled,  M.  Tfcharner, 
the  lad  prefident,  with  the  public  notary,  flood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room ;  his 
fucceffor  at  the  lower  end,  with  the  Bunds -weiber,  or  fecretary,  drefied  in  a  cloak  half 
black  and  half  white,  the  livery  of  the  league.  M.  Tfcharner  addreffed  to  his  fucceffor 
a  fhort  fpeech  in  German,  acquainting  him  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  deputies  of 
the  league,  Bunds-prefident  for  the  enfuing  year,  giving  him  joy  of  his  promotion,  and 
congratulating  the  League  upon  the  nomination  of  a  perfon  fo  well  calculated  by  his  in- 
tegnty  and  abilities  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office*  At  the  conclufion  of  this  fpeech, 
the  public  notary  reads  the  oaths  for  the  prefident,  for  himfelf,  and  the  fecretary.  M. 
Tfcharner  then  told  them  to  hold  up  three  fingers  of  their  right  hand,  and  to  repeat 
their  feveral  oaths ;  which  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  new  prefident  declared  that 
he  was  highly  flattered  with  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  would  drive,  as  far 
as  his  abilities  would  permit,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  League.  Then  the 
former  prefident  bowing,  the  new  chief  walked  firft  out  of  the  room ;  and  thus  ended 
the  ceremony. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  ariftocratical  party  dire&s  the  nomination  of 
the  magiftrates,  prefident,  and  deputies,  yet  the  appointment  to  the  governments  of 
the  fubjeft  provinces  is  left  wholly  to  chance.  When  the  turn  belongs  to  Coire,  the 
five  tribes  meet  feparately,  and  a  candidate  is  appointed  by  lot  from  each  tribe.  Thefe 
five  perfons  then  draw  lots  for  the  office,  and  the  fuccefsful  candidate  may  fell  the 
turn;  with  this  reftri&ion,  that  the  preference  of  purchafing  fhall  be  given  firft  to  a 
member  of  the  fame  tribe,  fecondly  to  any  citizen  of  Coire,  thirdly  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  League  of  God's  Houfe.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  five  candidates  agree 
to  divide  the  profits  of  the  fale. 

Upon  the  higheft  part  of  the  town  (lands  the  bifhop's  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  the 
houfes  belonging  to  the  chapter. 

The  biihopric  of  Coire  was  probably  erefted  foon  after  the  firft  eftablilhment  of 
Chriftianity  in  thefe  parts,  under  Conftantine,  or  his  fon.  The  diocefe  once  extended 
ever  the  whole  Roman  province  of  Rhetia,  which  comprehended  the  prefent  country 
of  the  Grifons,  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio,  together  with  the  eaftern  dif- 
trift  of  Switzerland  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Conftance,  and  part  of  Tyrol ;  the  bifhop's 
territorial  pofleffions  were  alfo  confiderabie,  and  his  revenues  by  no  means  inadequate  to 
his  power  and  dignity.  It  would  be  uninterefting  to  trace  the  diminution  of  his  autho- 
rity, and  the  gradual  annihilation  of  his  jurifdidion  over  the  town  of  Coire,  and  the 

common* 
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commonwealths  of  this  League ;  I  (hall  therefore  obferve,  that  his  power  was  princi- 
pally lefTened  by  the  formation  of  the  League  of  God's  Houfe,  and  the  limitation  of 
his  prerogatives  in  1527  :  by  the  former  he  was  compelled  to  ratify  the  independence 
of  the  communities ;  by  the  latter  jhe  principal  prerogatives,  from  which  he  derived 
great  influence  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Gri forts,  were  at  once  annihilated ;  and  he 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  perion.  Thefe  privileges  principally  confided 
in  having  admiftion,  and  a  vote  in  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifons,  in  appointing  feve- 
ral  of  the  deputies,  nominating  the  chief  magiftrates  of  feveral  communities,  and  re* 
ceiving  appeals  in  civil  caufes  from  the  decifion  of  the  provincial  courts  of  juftice. 
All  thefe  prerogatives  were  abrogated  by  a  general  diet  of  the  Grifons  in  1 527,  and 
the  few  remaining  rights  have  been  either  purchafed  or  fupprefled.  The  introduction  of 
the  Proteftant  religion  gave  the  final  blow  to  his  power ;  for  his  revenue  fuffered 
great  diminution  by  the  lofs  of  the  tythes,  which  were  feized  by  the  reformed  com* 
munities. 

The  bifhop  is  prince  of  the  Roman  empire ;  a  dignity  annexed  to  the  fee  in  1 1 70, 
by  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Fir  ft,  and  is  ftyled  Lord  of  Furftenberg  and  Furftenau. 

His  annual  revenues,  which  amount  to  about  £2,000,  arife  chiefly  from  eftates  near 
Coire*  and  in  the  Tyrol ;  he  receives  alfo  the  annual  fum  of  about  /70  from  the  cus- 
toms of  Chiavenna,  in  return  for  having  ceded  his  claims  over  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna, 
and  Bormio,  to  the  republic  of  the  three  leagues  *•  The  only  prerogatives  remaining 
are  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  an  abfolute  jurifdi&ion  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
affairs  within  the  fmall  diftrid  in  which  his  palace  and  the  chapter  are  (ituated.  Beyond 
this  diftrift  he  enjoys  not  the  lead  power ;  fo  far  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town,  he  could  not  even  enter  it  if  the  inhabitants  chofe  to  exclude  him j  a  right  which 
they  afferted  in  1 764.  A  Catholic,  to  avoid  an  gurreft,  took  refuge  in  the  cathedral  j 
and  the  inhabitants,  inflamed  by  the  bifhop's  refufal  to  deliver  him  up,  raifed  a  gate 
clofe  to  the  only  opening  which  leads  into  the  epifcopal  diftrid,  by  which  means  the 
avenue  to  the  palace  was  clofed ;  this  manoeuvre  conquered  the  bifhop's  obftinacy :  the 
gate  (till  exifts,  and  is  ready  to  be  ufed  upon  a  fimilar  occafion. 

The  bifhop  is  chofen  by  the  chapter.  Many  difputes  relating  to  his  ele&ion  have 
arifen  between  the  canons  and  the  League  of  God's  Houfe ;  the  latter,  in  virtue  of  a 
treaty  contraded  in  1541  with  the  bifhop,  protefts,  that  only  a  native  of  the  League 
can  be  promoted  to  the  fee.  But  a  foreigner  being  elefted  in  169s,  the  canons  have 
fince  disregarded  the  right  afferted  by  the  League,  and  have  without  referve  given  their 
votes  to  aliens,  although  the  League  remonftrates  at  every  new  ele&ion.  The  prefent 
biihop  is  Francis  Dionyfius,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Rod,  in  the  Tyrol  f. 

The  epifcopal  diftrid  is  only  a  few  hundred  paces  in  circumference,  and  is  furround* 
ed  by  high  walls ;  the  greater  part  of  the  palace  is  modern,  excepting  a  fquare  tower, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  conftru&ed  by  the  Romans ;  it  is  of  ftrong  but  clumfy 
workmanfhip,  and  in  no  degree  entitled  to  nonce,  except  as  a  monument  of  antiquity. 

In  the  cathedral  I  obferved  no  objeft  of  curiofity,  unlefs  the  bones  of  St.  Lucius* 
richly  ornamented  after  the  fafhion  of  Roman  Catholic  relics,  fhould  be  thought 
worthy  of  attention.  The  chapter  confifts  of  twenty-four  canons,  of  whom  fix  are 
refident ;  the  inhabitants  of  this  diftrid  are  all  Catholics. 

Above  the  palace,  and  at  the  higheft  extremity  of  the  town,  is  the  convent  of  Su 
Lucius,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  fmall  chapel  dedicated  to  that  faint,  who,  according 

*    See  page  92. 

f  la  1794,  Ctarlci  Rodolph  Baron  of  Bool  of  Schaifcnftcin  wis  cle&cd  Princo  Bifliop  of  Coire. 
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to  the  legends  of  the  Romifh  church,  was -a  king  in  Britain  in  the.  latter  end  of  the 
fecond  century.  Having  embraced  Chriftianity,  and  being  inflamed  with  religious  zeal, 
he  quitted  his  throne,  and  wandering  into  thefe  parts  built  an  hermitage  upon  the  fpoc 
where  the  chapel  now  (lands,  and  by  his  preaching *nd  example  converted  numbers  to 
the  gofpel.  He  is  ftyled  the  apoftle  of  the  Grifons,  and  is  greatly  revered  as  a  faint  by 
the  Catholics ;  while  the  Proteftants  of  the  town  pay  him  not  the  leaft  veneration. 
Burnet,  in  his  Travels,  obferves:  '*  I  endeavoured  to  Jhew  the  good  old  bijhop  that  the 
legend  of  Lucius  was  a  fable  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  but  tnojt  remarkable  in  that  which  re- 
lated to  the  Grifons  ;  and  that  we  had  no  kings  in  Britain  at  that  time,  but  were  a  pro* 
vince  to  the  Romans  ;  that  no  ancient  authors /peak  of  it,  Bede  being  thejirji  that  mentions 
it ;  and  that  the  pretended  letter  to  Pope  Eltutherius,  together  with  his  anfwer,  has  evi- 
dent characters  of  forgery  in  it.  J 11  this,*9  he  adds,  c\/:gnified  nothing  to  tbebifoopj  who 
ajfured  me  that  they  had  a  tradition  of  that  in  their  church,  and  it  wai  inferted  in  their 
Breviary,  which  he  firmly  believed." 

Well  aware,  that  my  endeavours  to  convince  the  monks  of  the  falfity  of  the  legend 
would  have  ended  as  unfuccefsfully  as  the  reafoning  of  Burnet,  I  did  not  imitate  his 
example ;  but  without  entering  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  ftory,  contented  my- 
felf  with  admiring  the  beautiful  profpeft,  which  inJuced  me  to  vifit  the  convent.  The 
environs  of  Coire  are  delightful ;  the  plain  is  richly  diverfified  with  corn  and  pafture ; 
the  hills  gradually  Hoping  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  vines,  which 
yield  wine  of  a  pleafant  flavour,  but  not  ftrong.  rI  he  points  of  view  vary  furprifingly, 
from  agreeable  to  romantic,  from  romantic  to  wild.  The  Rhine,  which  flows  rapidly 
through  the  plain,  begins  here  to  be  navigable  by  rafts,  and  merchandife  is  tranfported 
toward  Lindau  and  Zuric. 


LETTER  LXXXIII.— Cajile  of  Haldenfiein.—Seminary  of  Literature. 

I  RODE  this  evening,  in  company  with  two  gentlemen  of  Coire,  from  whom  I  have 
received  great  marks  of  attention  and  politenefs,  to  Haldenftein,  which  may  be  called 
thefmalleft  fovereignty  in  Europe.  We  pafled  along  the  fide  of -the  hills,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rugged  rocks  which  lead  to  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurifdi&ions,  and  en- 
joyed a  fine  view  of  the  rich  plain,  ftretching  from  the  town  of  Coire  as  far  as  Embs. 
The  beautiful  verdure  of  the  meadows,  the  Hoping  hills  clothed  with  vineyards,  the 
craggy  mountains  partly  covered  with  vines,  partly  overfpread  with  wood,  and  partly 
bare,  formed  altogether' a  ftriking  profpect.  We  crofled  the  Rhine  to  Haldenftein,  a 
fmall  village  confiding  of  about  fixty  houfes,  and  proceeded  to  the  houfe  occupied  by 
theprefent  baron,  Rhodolph  de  Salis,  who  received  me  with  great  politenefs,  and  kindly 
indulged  my  curiofity,  by  (hewing  me  bis  little  territory,  and  anfwering  my  inquiries 
with  great  readinefsand  exattnefs.  The  baron,  a  gentleman  of  confiderable  learning 
and  indefatigable  induftry,  has  formed  a  large  colledtion  of  manuscripts  relative  to  the 
Grifons,  from  which  he  has  drawn  ample  materials  for  a  publication,  in  which  he  is  at 
prefent  engaged.  His  refearches  are  chiefly  biographical ;  and  his  work  is  intended  to, 
illuftrate  the  memoirs  of  the  principal  perfons,  who  have  rendered  themfelves  confpi- 
cuous  among  the  Grifons  by.  their  a&ions  and  abilities  #. 

The 
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The  barony  of  Haldenftein,  he  faid,  was  formerly  under  the  protefHon  of  the  feven 
ancient  cantons  of  Switzerland  ;  fince  the  year  1568,  it  has  been  an  independent  Jbye- 
Teignty,  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  three  leagues.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  poffefled  in  right  of  marriage  by  John  de  C  a  ft  ion,  French  ambaffador  to 
the  Republic  of  theGrifons,  and  at  his  death  in  1565,  came  into  the  family  of  Schau^ 
enftein ;  the  male  line  being  extinft,  it  was  divided  between  two  females  of  the  collate- 
ral branches,  one  of  whom  married  a  de  Salis,  and  the  other  an  Hartmannis.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  defendants  of  de  Salis  purchafed  the  other  half,  and 
again  reunited  it  under  one  perfon. 

¥  The  whole  barony  confifts  of  a  fmall  femicircular  plain,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
bottom  of  the  Calendar,  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  fcarcely  one  in  breadth;  and 
occupies  alfo  part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  too  fteep  to  be  inhabited.  It  contains  only 
two  villages,  Haldenftein*  and  Sewils,  and  the  fubjeds  amount  to  no  more  than  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  The  people  were  ferfs,  or  vaflals,  until  1701,  when  the 
jgrandfather  of  the  prefent  baron  gave  them  feveral  immunities.  At  prefent  the  lord 
•has  territorial  jui*ifdi£tion,  the  exclufire  privilege  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  a  claim  of  two 
days  work  annually  from  ekch  of  his  fubje&s,  and  a  load  of  dung  from  each  peafant* 
He  appoints  the  judge  in  the  criminal  court,  receives  the  fines  for  offences,  from  which 
lie  pays  the  expences  of  the  procefs,  and  has  the  power  of  pardoning.  He  nominates 
the  prefident,  and  part  of  the  jury  in  civil  caufes,  and  in  all  cafes  of  appeal  judges  t& 
the  laft  refort. 

The  baron  {hewed  me  feveral  coins  (truck  by  his*  predeceffors ;  the  mod  ancient  was 
a  gold  piece  of  1 6 1 1 ,  the  year  in  which  the  Emperor  Matthias  conferred  the  right  of 
-coining  money  upon  the  baron  of  Haldenftein ;  a  privilege  which  he  ftill  enjoys. 

The  ancient  cattle  of  Haldenftein,  from  which  the  barons  took  their  title,  is  now  m 
ruins ;  but  the  remains  are  ftill  vHible  upon  the  fides  of  the  mountain.  Above  it  is  ano- 
ther  ruined  caftle  called  Lichtenftein,  formerly  inhabited  by  an  anceftor  of  Priaoe 
Lichtenftein  of  Vienna,  from  which  he  is  faid  to  derive  his  title.  The  prince  is  fo  con- 
vinced of  his  defcent  from  the  ancient  poffeffors  of  this  caftle,  and  fo  proud  jof  their 
antiquity,  that  he  procured  a  (tone  from  thefe  ruins,  for  the  foundation  (tone  of  a  fu- 
perb  palace,  which  he  has  built  at  Vienna,  that  it  might  be  faid  to  contain  fome  materials 
of  the  original  caftle  in  which  his  anceftors  once  refided. 

The  prefent  caftle  of  Haldenftein,  buik  m  1545,  by  James  de  Caftion,  is  pleafantly 
fituated  near  the  Rhine,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  of  Coire,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country. 

A  few  years  ago  the  caftle  was  converted  into  a  feminary  for  the  education  of  youth, 
k  was  long  a  ferious  caufe  of  complaint,  that  in  the  whole  country  of  the  Grifons  there 
was  no  public  feminary  for  completing  the  education  of  youth,  and  that  all  who  fol- 
lowed atiy  of  the  learned  profeffions  were  obliged  to  repair  to  foreign  a^^mies.  M. 
tie  Salis,  ojF  Marchlins,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  the  firft  tjffllTeqlience  among  the 
Crrifons,  confidering  this  defeft  a  difgrace  to  their  country,  pfojefted  a  plan  for  the  in- 
ftitution  of  an  academy  ?  and  having  obtained  the  ratification  of  the  general  diet,  which 
affembled  at  Davos  in  176 1,  carried  it  into  immediate  execution  at  their  own  expence^ 
with  a  zeal  which  refle&s  the  higheft  honour  upon  their  exertions.  The  plan  was  ex- 
*enfive  and  ufeful,  and  feemed  well  calculated  to  fecufe  fuocefs.    For  a  fiiort  time  it 


;*ileiru  quiont  paru  aupdis  des  Grifinu    2.  Rluetip  LUeraria9  at  Catalogue  de  torn  leiauteuri  Grifont,  de  /cur 
vie*  tt  de  Iturt  ouvrages. 
The  baron  it  fiacc  dead,  and  I  hare  not  hwrd  that  thefc  works  hare  been  puUiihcd. 
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wore  a  flourifhing  appearance ;  but  this  profperous  beginning  was  not  fucceeded  by  any 
beneficial  confequences.  Its  decline  was  owing  to  the  1'ttle  countenance  given  to  litera- 
ture, was  haft^ned  by  quarrels  which  arofe  between  the  profelfors,  and  in  1779,  within 
the  (pace  of  fifteen  years  from  its  firft  eftabliftiment,  the  inftitution  was  diffolved. 

Literature  among  the  Grifons  is  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  one  of  the  rood  learned  men  m 
this  country,  who  would  not  be  inclined  to  depreciate  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen 
without  fufficient  foundation,  thus  expreffes  himfelf  upon  this  fubj eft  *  : — "  As  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  greater  part  confider- 
ing  nothing  but  their  own  prrofit,  defpife  every  fpecies  of  polite  learning,  and  are  un- 
willing to  allow  any  (alaries,  of  beftow  any  honours  upon  the  profcflbrs ;  fo  that  all 
perfons  who  cultivate  the  fciences  are  incited  merely  by  the  love  of  glory,  and  a  difih- 
terefted  zeal/'  If  this  is  the  cafe,  it  would  be  chimerical  to  expeft  the  arts  and  fciences 
to  flcurifh  in  an  ungrateful  foil,  where  they  meet  with  no  encouragcmefat :  but  even 
amidft  thefe  obftacles  to  improvement,  there  have  never  been  wanting,  and  are  flill  to 
be  found,  men  of  fuperior  fouls,  who  have  dedicated  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  ; 
and  who  merit  the  higheft  praife,  for  labouring  in  the  vineyards  without  hopes  of  profit* 

The  proteftants  who  receive  a  liberal  education  repair  for  the  molt  part  to  Zuric  or 
Bade,  and  the  Catholics  to  Milan,  Pavia,  or  Vienna* 

Each  community  has  a  fmall  fchool,  in  which  the  children  are  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  caft  accounts ;  but  which  is  only  open  from  the  9th  of  November  to  the  7th  of 
March.  Thofe  parents  who  wifh  to  give  their  children  a  better  education,  and  can 
fupport  the  expence,  muft  either  fend  them  to  foreign  parts,  or  maintain  a  private 
tutor. 

There  is  a  Latin  feminary  at  Coire  for  the  children  of  the  burghers,  and  another 
inftituted  in  1763,  for  the  education  of  perfons  intended  for  the  church;  thefe  efta- 
blifliments  though  poorly  endowed  have  been  productive  of  fome  literary  advantages 
to  the  country.  \  There  is  alfo  a  typographical  fociety  at  Coire  for  Latin,  German* 
and  Romanfh,  and  books  in  the  Romanfh  are  printed  in  the  Lower  Engadina  and  at 
Difentis* 


LETTER  LXXXIV. — League  of  Ten  Jurifdiftions. — FatzeroL — Baths  of  Alvenev}*—* 
Davos* — Valky  of  Pretigau. — Malantz. — May  etifield.— Baths  of  Pfejfers*. 

I  QUITTED  Coire  yefterday  morning,  in  order  to  make  an  excurfion  into  the 
League  of  the  Ten  Jurifdiftions ;  but  before  I  proceed  in  my  account  of  this  expedi- 
tion, 1  (hall  fend  you  a  fhort  abftraft  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  League,  from  the  firft  foun- 
dation to  its  perfect  independency. 

This  league  ought  properly  to  be  called,  and  indeed  is  not  unfrequently  denominated 
.in  this  country,  the  League  of  the  Eleven  Jurifdiftions,  from  the  number  of  commu- 
nities of  which  it  is  compofed  ;  but  as  upon  its  firft  union  it  was  formed  of  ten  only, 
the  original  appellation  is  (till  retained,  although  one  of  the  jurifdiftions  has  been  fince 
that  period  fubdivided  into  two. 

*  In  Rbetia  nojlra  rerum  admlntftratlo  omnium  a  plebe  dependet,  evjus  numer us  potior  non  rift  qua  ante  nafum 
funt>  aut  lucrum  adferunf,  fapit,  quicquid  dereliquo  agatur,  Iitteras  politioreti  cum  omni  gloria  et  commodis  qua  ex 
illis  fubjequuntur  %  quqfi  rejlcienda  contcmnit ;  nullum  carum  prof effbribus  premium,  nullum  mertium>  laudem  nullum 
trlbult ;  fie  ut  qui  Iitteras  amenty  et  excolant%  ex  generofo  quopiam  animi  imoetu  id  agnnt^  fepojito  omni  aViofiney  et 
abfque  ullo  ad  eas  c  ale  art,  Et  his  tamen  non  obflantibus,  reperti  et  apud  Nos  qui  genero/i  edidcrunt  pectoris  docu~ 
tnenta  ;  reperti  etiamf  qui  fcientiarum  culturam,  ac  amorem  quibufvhs  afih  pratufemnt,  licet  iilorum  /aborts  ac  me- 
moriafere  cum  ipfis  inter  cat }  nee  fit  qui  earn  ab  inUritu  vindictt.  Aporu  Hi  it.  Reformat.  Rhsetic.  Praefat. 
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The  territory  was  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Barons  of  Vats,  whofe  autho- 
rity was  limited,  as  the  people  poffeffed  very  confiderable  privileges.  On  the  death  of 
Donatus,  the  laft  baron,  the  count  of  Toggenburg,  who  married  his  eldeft  daughter, 
fucceeded  to  his  poffeflions;  and  Frederic,  one  of  his  defcendants,  dying  in  1436 
without  ifiue,  the  communities  united,  formed  an  offenfive  and  defensive  alliance,  and 
erefted  themfelves  into  a  league.  But  although  by  this  alliance  they  increafed  their  im- 
munities, yet  they  were  by  no  means  perfe&ly  independent  j  for  the  male  heirs  of  the 
count  of  Tockenburgh  flill  retained  certain  baronial  rights,  which  confided  in  appoint- 
ing the  criminal  judge  in  federal  communities/  in  the  power  of  pardoning,  in  a  ftiare  of 
the  fines,  in  nominating  the  principal  magiftrates  from  three  candidates,  and  in  other 
prerogatives.  Thefe  rights,  purchafed  by  Sigifmund,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  and  en- 
joyed by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  Firft,  were  exercfied  by  means  of  a  governor  ap- 
pointed with  the  concurrence  of  the  league,  and  refident  at  Cartels.  In  procefs  of  time 
the  baronial  prerogatives  were  gradually  annihilated,  either  by  purchafe  or  conceffion ; 
the  communities  became  free,  and  their  independence  was  folemly  ratified  by  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  the  Third,  foon  after  the  peace  of  Weftphalia. 

After  half  an  hour's  afcent  from  Coire,  I  entered  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurifdiftions 
near  Malix,  paffed  through  the  community  of  Churwalden,  in  which  the  hamlets  pret- 
tily fcattered  about  the  vale,  and  upon  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  and  made  a  filial! 
circuit  to  the  village  of  Fatzerol,  which  confiftsonly  pf  five  or  fix  houfes,  and  ftandsat 
the  bottom  of  fome  rugged  mountains ;  it  is  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Grifons  as 
the  place  where,  in  147 1,  the  firft  perpetual  alliance  was  ratified  by  the  deputies  of  the 
three  leagues.  I  was  accompanied  to  the  fpot  by  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who 
was  not  difpleafed  with  the  enthufiafm  I  teftified  at  beholding  the  birth  place  of  their 
liberties.  The  houfe  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  apartment  which  was  remarkable  for 
the  meeting  of  the  deputies  no  longer  remains.  Having,  with  the  affiftance  of  my 
companion,  traced  its  fite,  I  confidered  with  refpeft  the  fpot  which  was  once  fati&ified 
by  the  ratification  of  a  general  union,  lamented  that  fo  venerable  a  pile  of  building 
ftiould  be  fuffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  felt  difappointment,  that  no  inscription,  by 
public  authority,  configned  to  pofterity  the  date  of  the  tranfa&ion,  and  confecrated  the 
place  which  had  been  witnefs  to  an  event  the  mod  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this 
country. 

Having  fatisfied  my  curiofity  in  viewing  thefe  refpe&able  remains,  I  defcended  through 
Brientz  to  the  Baths  of  Alvenew,  placed  in  a  moft  romantic  pofition,  by  the  fide  of 
the  torrent  Albula,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  majeftic  AIpsj  the  fource  is  fulphureous,* 
and  refemBles  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  the  waters  of  Harrowgate. 

Having  pafled  through  Alvenew  and  Anderwifen,  I  mounted  a  rugged  afcent  through 
a  thick  foreft,  and  purfued  a  narrow  path  upon  the  fide  of  a  rock  called  Zug,  over  a 
precipice,  with  a  torrent  Bowing  beneath.  This  rock  is  tnoftly  bare,  excepting  a  few 
ftubbed  firs,  the  remains  of  a  foreft  which  was  formerly  deftroyed  by  fire ;  hence  it  is 
called  the  Burnt  Woody  and  exhibits  a  moft  defolate  appearance ;  at  the  bottom  of  this 
rock,  clofe  to  the  torrent,  are  mines  of  filvrr,  which  were  formerly  worked.  I  entered 
the  jurifdiftion  of  Davos  at  the  village  of  Glarus,  and  took  up  my  lodging  in  a  neat 

cottage.       ^  ^  ^  .'<■..' 

The  diftri&  of  Davos  is  a  long  plain,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  gradually  rifing 
into  hills,  which  terminate  in  high  mountains ;  k  is  not  unlike  the  valley  of  Upper  Enga- 
dina,  but  is  more  fertile.  Near  the  church  of  St.  John  is  a  fmall  clufter  of  eight  or 
ten  houfes,  in  -the  other  parts  the  cottages  are  thickly  ftrewed  over  the  plain,  and  upon 
the  gentle  acclivities,  as  in  the  canton  of  Appenzel,  each  with  its  little  territory.    The 
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produces  oats,  rye,  large  quantities  of  rich  pafture,  and  yields  yearly  two  crops  of  hay ; 
it  is  now  thefecond  harveft,  and  the  fields  are  covered  with  mowers.  The  bordering 
mountains  are  overfpread  to  their  fummits  with  forefts  of  fir  and  larch,  intermixed  with 
meadows ;  above  them  tower  the  rugged  Alps.  A  clear  murmuring  ft  ream  flows 
through  the  midft  of  the  plain,  with  a  gentle  though  lively  courfe ;  its  banks  prettily  or- 
namented with  fcattered  cottages,  which  are  remarkably  neat  and  commodious.  Some 
are  built  of  trees  piled  one  upon  another ;"  others  have  (lone  foundations,  and  the  upper 
part  of  wood ;  find  a  few  are  conftru&ed  with  (tone  plaiftered  and  white-waftied.  I 
walked  to  the  valley  of  Diefma,  leading  to  Scampf  in  Upper  Engadina,  which  isclofed 
at  fome  diftance  by  a  high  mountain  covered  with  fnow,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moil  ele- 
vated in  the  country  of  the  Grifons ;  it  is  called  the  Swart-Horn,  and  is  part  of  the 
Scaletta  Alps,  which  communicates  with  the  Julian  Alps,  the  Set,  and  the  chair*  that  fe- 
parates  the  Valteline  from  Upper  Engadina  and  Pregalia.  Clofe  to  the  ipn  is  the  town 
houfe,  in  which  the  deputies  compofing  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifons  affemble  every 
three  years ;  it  is  alfo  the  place  of  annual  meeting  for  the  deputies  of  this  league* 
when  they  chufe  the  Bunds  Landamtnan,  or  chief,  and  tranfaft  any  particular  bufmefs  y 
this  building  is  plain  and  fimple,  like  the  people  themfelves. 

The  form  of  government  eftabliflied  in  this  diftriS  of  Davos,  is  like  that  of  the 
{mall  cantons  of  Switzerland,  entirely  democratical.     The  people  mud  be  affembled> 
upon  all  extraordinary  occafions,  fuch  as  ena&ing  new  laws,  deciding  upon  appeals, 
from  the  general  diet,  and  railing  money j  every  male  at  the  age  of  fourteen  has  a  vote. 
The  whole  colle&ive  body  of  the  people,  however,  do  not  meet  in  order  to  chufe  their 
magistrates,  who  are  elefted  from  deputies  fent  by  each  diftrift.     The  adminiftration  ofc 
affairs  refides  in  the  great  council  of  eighty-two,  and  the  council  of  fifteen  included  in 
the  former.     The  great  council  regulates  all  affairs  relating  to  finance ;  the  fifteen  fu- 
perintend  the  police,  and  are  judges  in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  juftice  without 
appeal  *•    In  criminal  cafes  torture  cannot  be  inflided  without  permiflion  of  the  great 
.council.    The  Landamman  is  elefted  every  two  years  and  is  prefident  of  both  thefe 
-councils. 

This  remote  corner  has  produced  feveral  perfons  eminent  in  literature  5,  and  parti* 
^ularly  the  two  hiftoriajis  of  the  Grifons,  Guler  and  Sprecher. 

John  Guler  was  born  in  1562,  and  died  in  1637,  at  a  very  advanced  age*  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  multifarious  knowledge,  and  published  in  1616,  in  the  German  tongue,, 
**  An  account  of  the  three  Grifon  Leagues,  and  othei*  Rhetian  people."  In  this  work* 
touch  efteemed  by  the  natives,  the  author  gives  a  circumftantial  detail  of  the  origin  of  the 
ancient  Rhetians,  and  of  their  emigration  from  Tufcany  into  this  country  under  their 
kader,  Rhaetus;  traces  their  fubfequent  hiftory  under  the  Romans,  and  in  the  dark  ages,  to* 
10  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whenthe  unionof  the  three  leagues  was  eft  ablifhecL 

Guler  has  iliuftrated  the  hiftory  of  ancient  and  n\pdern  Rhaetia  by  wooden  engrav- 
ings of  medals,  towns^battles,  genealogical  tables,  coats  of  arms,  and  maps,  which, 
though  rude,  are  curious  for  their  antiquity,  The  author  alfo  meditated  a  fecond  vo- 
lume, on  the  union  of  the  three  leagues,  on  the  topography  and  hiftory  of  the  whole 
country,  and  on  the  tranfa&ions  of  his  own  times.  For  this  part  of  the  work  Guler. 
-was  eminently  qualified ;  as  well  from  his  extenfive  erudition,  and  for  having  carefully 

« 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  through  the  whole  League  of  the  Ten  JurifdicVons  there  is  no  appeal  from 
sthe  decifion  of  the  civil  courts  of  juftice,  excepting  in  the  community  of  Alvenew :  the  inhabitants  of- 
sthat  place  being  Catholic  atuLJEfrotcftant,,  an  appal  lies  to  the  civil  tribunal  either  ©f  Cburwalden  or  of. 

avoV, 
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diverted  Camp'ePfc  account  of  the  Grifons  #,  as  from  the?  various  offices  to  which  lie  was 
raifed  both  in  the  civil  and  military  line,  and  the  repeated  embaffies  and  negociation? 
in  which  he  was  employed,  ft  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  this  part  was  ever 
finished;  and,  if  finilhed,  it  is  probably  loft  ;  for  Aporta  fearched  for  it  without  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  libraries  and  among  the  manufcripts  of  his  countrymen  f. 

The  deficiency  of  this  valuable  performance,  however,  is  fupplied  by  Fortunatusf 
Sprecher,  the  contemporary,  friepd,  and  relation  of  Guler.. 

Sprecher  was  born  in  1548,  and  in  1617  gave  to  the  world  Pallas  Rhatica  armata 
et  togatq  ;  or  the  military  and  civil  hiftory  of  the  Grifons  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  the  aerai 
in  which  it  was  publifhed.     In  this  work,  which  is  a  model  for  method  and  perfpicuityy 
the  author  details  the  national  hiftory,  in  ten  books.    The  firft  contains  the  emigration 
of  the  Tufcans,  their  fettlement  in  this  country,  the  defcription  of  the  antient  Rhetians, 
and  their  tranfaftions  to  the  time  of  Auguftus.     The  fecond  comprifes  the  period  from 
the  Auguftan  sera  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks.     The  third  treats* 
of  the  Grifons  under  the  empires  of  the  Franks  and  Germans,  till  1476..    The  fourth 
details  the  wars  of  the  Grifons ;  namely  the  Swabian  war  againft  Maximilian  the  Firft,. 
and  the  campaigns  againft  James  of  Medici,  from  1525  to  1531*     The  fifth  comprifes 
the  wars  in  which  the  Grifons  were  engaged  under  the  ftandards  of  foreign  powers. 
The  fixth  relates  the  union  and  political  ftate  of  the  three  leagues,  and  their  alli- 
ances.   The  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  feparately  defcribe  the  Grey  League,  the  bi«* 
feopric  of  Coire,  the  League  of  God's  Houfe,  and  the  League  of  Ten  Jurifdi&ions,  The 
tenth  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio. 

A  fecond  volume,  which  appeared  in  1629,  under  the  title  of,  Hijloria  Motuum  et 
Bellorum  pojlremis  bifce  annis  in  Rbetia  excitatorum  et  ge/iorum,  relates  the  wars  and 
troubles  of  the  Grifons  from  i6jt  7  to  1629,  a  period  of  turbulence  and  difcord. 

A  third  volume  continued  the  hiftory  of  the  Grifons  from  1627  to  a  fhort  time  before 
the  author's  death,  which  happened  in  1647  >  but  has  never  been  publifhed. 

Towards  the  extremity  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Davos  I  came  to  a  fmall  lake,  about 
four  miles  in  circumference*  which  i&remarkably  deep  and  clear,  and  abounds  with  ex- 
cellent trout..  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  fupplies  a  fhiall  dream,  which, 
being  joined  by  one  from  the  valley  of  Flola,  and  by  another  from  that  of  Diefma,  forms 
the  murmuring  brook  that  waters  the  valley  of  Davos,  and  falls  into  the  Albula  above 
the  baths  of  Alvenew  ;  this  lake  is  confidered  by  fome  writers  as  a  fource  of  the  Rhine. 

From  the  banks  of  the  lake  I  defcended  to  another,  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  that 
Iks  in  a  wild  and  romantic  fituation,  and  fupplies  a  torrent  which  is  the  fource  of  the 
Lan quart.  A  little  further  I  traverfed  a  fmall  pleafant  plain  ftrewed,  with  cottages, 
which  compofe  the  village  of  Lower  Lera ;  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  defcent  was 
fo  fteep  and  rugged,' that  I  difmounted  until  I  reached  the  vale  of  Pretigau.  I  paffed 
through  Clofter,  Kublis,  Jenatfch,  and  Schiers,  following  the  torrent  Lanquart.  The 
country  is  delightful,  and  greatly  diverfified  with  all  kinds  of  productions,  yielding  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  grain,  rich  paftures,  abundance  of  fruit-trees,  with  large  quantities  of 
hemp  and  flax  ;  hemp  is  much  cultivated,  and  fcems  to  be  carried  to  great  perfection  ; 
the  peafants  manufacture  from  it  coarfe  but  very  ftrong  linen. 

The  mountains  on  each  fide  are  in  fome  parts  covered  with  forefts ;  and  fo  great  is 

the  abundance  of  wood,  that  the  fields  are  either  ftudded  or  fldrted  with  larch,  pines, 

» 

*  Sec  Letter  73. 

f  See  Aporta  Hi  ft.  Refer.  Ecc.  Rat.  Prefat.— Haller,  in  hit  Schweit.  Bib.  No.  814.  &y»,  that  it  was 
prepared  for  the  prcfe>  but  uafortuoately  burnt. 

10  and 
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and  Beech.  The  hamlets  are  fcattered  through  the  plain,  and  along  the  declivhies  of 
the  mountains,  in  a  very  pleafing  manner ;  the  houfes  are  moftly  of  wood,  in  the  Swifs 
mode  of  conftru&ion,  and  not  lefs  convenient.;  the  road  through  this  vale  defcends 
gently  all  the  way.  I  have  not  for  fome  time  vifited  a  more  agreeable,  fertile,  and  po- 
pulous diftrift. 

A  little  beyond  Grufch,  which  lies  under  fome  bare  rocks  in  a  fertile  plain,  the  valley 
of  Pretigau  contrails,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pafs  between  impending  rocks,  juft  broad 
enough  to  admit  the  torrent  and  the  road.  [The  fudden  change  from  the  fertility  of  the 
country  to  the  barrennefs  of  this  fpot,  fufficiently  ftriking  of  itfelf,  was  ftill  further 
heightened  by  the  gloom  of  the  evening,  which  added  to  the  horror  of  the  fcenery. 
The  road  was  carried  for  fome  way  in  continued  afcent  and  defcent  along  the  craggy 
precipices,  fometimes  above,  and  fometimes  upon  a  level  .with  the  torrent.  The  path 
was  fo  narrow  and  rugged,  that  I  gave  my  horfe  to  the  guide,  and,  continuing  my  way 
on  foot,  foon  emerged  from  this  obfcure  paf6,  and,  as  far  as  1  could  judge  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  ftars,  came  into  a  fine  and  rich  country,  and  went  through  a  feries  of  vine- 
yards to  Malantz,  in  the  diflrift  of  Mayenfield. 

The  High  Jurifdidtion  of  Mayenfield  is  the  mofl  remarkable  in  the  whole  country  of 
the  Grifons,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  are  refpe&ivefy  fovereign  and  fubje&s.  They  are 
fovereign,  becaufe  they  form  part  of  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurifdi&ions,  fend  deputies 
to  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifons,  and  nominate  to  the  governments  of  the  fubjeQ:  pro* 
vinees.  They  are  fubjeft  becaufe,  like  the  provinces,  they  are  governed  by  a  bailif  fent 
from  the  Grifons,  who  is  changed  every  two  years,  and  in  whom  refides  the  fupreme 
authority.  This  ftrange  intermixture  of  privileges  and  fubje&ion  is  derived  from  the 
following  caufes.: 

The  lordfhip  of  Mayenfield  was,  like  the  whole  territory  of  this  league,  fubjefl  to  the 
Counts  of  Toggenburgh,  and,  in  1436,  joined  the  other  communities  to  form  a  league. 
In  1509,  the  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  Count  of  Toggenburgh  were  fold,  by  his  heirs, 
for  40,000  florins,  to  the  three  leagues,  which  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  1537,  Malantz  and  Jennins,  the  remaining  part  of  this  High  Jurifdiftion,  were 
alfo  purchafed  for  10,000  florins.  Thus,  while  the  inhabitants  of  all  -the  other  jurif- 
diftions,  who  came  .under  the  dominion  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  have  procured  their 
abfolute  independence,  the  people  of  Mayenfield  and  Malantz,  although  making  part  of 
the  fovereign  power,  have  continued  in  the  fame  ftate  as  at  the  firft  formation  of  the 
leagues.  The  bailif  or  governor  is  appointed  by  the  communities  of  the  three  leagues 
in  rotation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  very  High  Jurisdiction  nominate  the  bailif,  when 
it  is  their  turn  to  prefent  to  the  office. 

The  bailif  appoints  the  Stadvogt9  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the  town,  with  this  condition, 
that  he  muft  be  a  member  of  the  fenate ;  upon  a  vacancy  in  the  fenate  or  little  council, 
he  nominates  the  new  fenator:;  he  arrefts  and  examines  criminals,*  and  has  .power  to 
make  a  compofition ;  he  cannot  order  torture,  or  pafs  fentence,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  members  of  the.criminal  tribunal  *,  and,  when  they  pafs  fentence,  can  pardon ;  he 
can  give  a  liberation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  governor  of  the  Valteline  f ;  he  receives 
part  of  the  fines  for  criminal  offences,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  great  tythes  ;  at  Ma- 
lantz hje.. appoints  the  chief  magiftrate  from  three  candidates  prefented  by  the  people. 
Both  Mayenfield  and  Malantz  have  their  civil  courts;  from  that  of  the  former  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  the  bailif. 

« 

*  The  members  of  this  tribunal  confiftof  fix  judges  from  the  diftri A  of  Mayenfield,  and  fix  from  that  of 
Mftlanlz,  three  from  Jennins,  and  two  from  Fbefch.  f  See  Letter  76. 

from 
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*  From  Malantz,  a  fmall  but  handfome  town,  lying  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill,  I  defcended 
into  a  rich  plain  of  pafture,  about  three  miles  in  breadth,  croffed  the  Rhine,  and  foon 
afterwards  afcended  into  the  county  of  Sargans,  through  hanging  groves  of  larch,  fir, 
birch,  beech,  and  oak.  From  the  eminence  I  looked  down  upon  a  fine  view,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  of  hills  gently  rifing  from  the  river  into  mountains.  Upon 
this  chain  arefituated  Mayenfield,  Malantz,  Jennins,  and  Flaefch,  furrounded  by  corn- 
field, meadows,  and  vineyards  *%  it  feemed  the  richeft  part  of  this  country.  Lobferved 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Grifons,  at  a  little  diltance,  the  road  *  which  I  pafled  in  1776, 
as  I  travelled  from  Appenzel  to  Wallenftadt. 

Having  reached  Pftffers,  Heft  my  horfe  at  the  village,  where  there  is  an  abbey  of 
Benediftine  monks,  the  abbot  of  which  is  a  Prince  of  the  empire,  and  took  a  guide  to 
the  baths,  which  arediftant  about  three  miles.  I  pafled  through  a  thick  forefl  of  beech, 
down  a  deep  and  rugged  path,  to  thehoufe  which  the  abbot  has  built  for  the  reception 
of  the  company.  Formerly  the  accommodations  were  extremely  indifferent,  and  the 
defcent  into  tile  baths  was  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  if  not  with  danger. 
Affairs  are  now  greatly  changed  ;  the  waters  are  conveyed  by  pipes  into  commodious 
baths;  and  the  houfe,  which  is  not  only  convenient  but  fuperb,  hangs  in  a  moft  ro- 
mantic fituation  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  amidft  the  gloom  of  the  foreft,  clofe  to  the 
lively  Taroina. 

Being  defirous  of  vifiting  the' warm  fource,  I  croffed  the  Tamina,  over  a  wooden 
bridge,  and  entered  a  chufm  or  narrow  opening,  in  a  rock  of  lime-ftone,  through  which' 
the  torrent  has  forced  its  way.  The  chaim  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  broad,  and  from 
two  to  three  hundred  feet  high.  In  fome  places  it  is  open  at  top,  and  overfpread  with 
ilirubs;  in  fome  its  fides  converge  and  almoft  touch  ;  in  others  it  is.  quite  clofed  with 
enormous  maffes  of  fallen  rock,  and  fcarcely  admits  a  feeble  ray.  of  light.  The  paffage 
through  this  chafm  is  quite  dreadful,  and  my  head  almoft  turns  giddy  at  the  recital. 
I  went  along  a  kind  of  fcaffolding  erected  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  a  wooden 
aqueduft,  through  which  the  waters  are  conveyed :  the  planks  upon  which  I  walked 
either  refling  upon  long  beams,  or  fufpended  by  iron  cramps  driven  into  the  fides  of 
the  rock,  hang  over  the  torrent.  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  ftoop  for  a  confiderable 
way  to  avoid  the  impending  rock ;  in  fome  places  I  traverfed  a  fingle  plank,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  bridge  fufpended  over  the  gulf,  tottering  under  my  weight,  and  fo 
narrow  that  I  was  compelled  to  walk  Tideways.  In  this  manner  I  continued  for  near  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  reached  the  warm  fprings,.  which  gufh  abundantly  from  the 
crevices  of  the  rock.  Here  the  baths  were  formerly  conflru&ed  :  the  houfes  for  the 
reception  of  the  fick  were*  built  upon  a  platform,  under  the  overhanging  crags ;  a  fitu- 
ation fo  dreary,  that  I  no  longer  find  the  description,  given  by  the  writers  of  the  lad 
century  in  the  leaft  degree'  exaggerated.  Willing  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  their 
gloominefs,  they  reprefent  thefe  dwellings  as  never  receiving  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  fo 
dark  that  the  inhabitants  were  accuftomed  to  ufe  candles  at  midday.  The  approach 
to  the  baths-  was  very  inconvenient ;  the  company  defcended  ranges  of  perpendicular 
ladders,  or  were  let  down  by  ropes.  As  the  rocks  have  fallen,  and  overwhelmed  thefe 
fubterranebus  dwellings,  I  could  obferve  no  traces  of  them,,  except  fome  holes  in  the 
rock  for  the  beams  which  fupported  the  houfes. 

Thefe  baths  have  been  fo  renowned  for  their  efficacy  in  curing  the  gout,  rheumatifm, 
and  cutaneous  diforders,  that,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  they  contain  a 'fmall 
portion  of  gold  ;  as  if  that  metal  would  render  them  more  falutary.    The  waters  are 

*  Sec  Letter  5* 

tranfparent*, 
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tranfparent,  perfe&ly  free  from  fmell  or  tafte,  and  about  the  warmth  6(  milk  imme- 
diately drawn  from  the  cow.  Perfons  who  have  analyfed  them  fay,  that  they  depofk 
no  fediment,  are  as  light  and  pure  as  rain-water,  are  impregnated  with  a  ftnall  quantity 
of  volatile  alkali  and  iron,  but  contain  no  fulphur. 

I  returned  from  this  fource  through  the  fame  chafm,  and  along  the  fame  tottering 
fcaffold,  and  was  not  difpleafed  when  I  iffued  again  into  day.  I  then  mounted  to  the 
village  of  Pfeffers,  defcended  into  the  plain  of  the  Rhine,  and  haftened  *o  Ceire. 

LETTER  LXXXV.— Union  of  the  Three  Leagues.— Diet.— Conftituent  Parts.— Mode 
ofchoofing  the  Deputies.— Analogy  between  the  Grifon  Diet  and  the  Britifh  Parliament, 
according  to  the  Plan  of  extending  to  the  People  at  large  the  Right  *ftle(tmg  ReprefentM* 
tives.— Remarks  on  the  Inexpediency  of  that  Plan* 

THE  country  of  the  Grifons  is  divided  into  three  leagues,  which  unite  and  form  one 
republic ;  the  Grey  League,  the  Cad£e,  or  the  Houfe  of  God,  and  the  Ten  Jurifdi&ons. 
The  refpeftive  communities  of  thefe  three  Leagues  iiave  their  peculiar  constitution,  ea- 
joy  their  municipal  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  are  independent  commonwealths  in  all  con- 
cerns, which  do  not  interfere  with  the  general  policy  of  the  whole  republic,  or  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  particular  league  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

It  is  -remarkable  that  the  precife  period  at  which  the<three  leagues  formally  united  to 
compofe  one  general  republic  cannot  be  afcertained  from  any  pofitive  record  m  the 
annals  of  this  country.  Cam  pel,  the  beft  hiftorian  of  the  Grifoas,  places  this  event 
^bout  1436*.  For,  though  the  firft  articles  of  union  which  are  tranfnritteii  to  pof- 
terity  were  drawn  up  in  1524,  it  is  plain  that  there  Were  others  of  anterior  date, 
becaufe  it  is  therein  ^exprefsly  mentioned,  that  the  faid  articles  were  compiled  from  a 
former  treaty,  with  great  additions.  This  union  has  fince  been  frequently  renewed  at 
different  periods  $  but  the  articles  remain  without  alteration. 

The  connexion  between  the  three  leagues  is  maintained  by  means  of  an  annual  diet 
of  the  congrefs  and  of  the  three  chiefs. 

The  diet  is  compofed  of  fixty-three  deputies,  and  the  three  chiefs?  the  Grey  League 
fends  twenty-feven,  and  the  Hoflfe  of  God  twenty-two,  and  the  Ten  Jurifdi&ions  four- 
teen ;  they  are  chofen  in  the  feveral  communities  by  evejy  male  at  a  dated  age  f. 

The  diet  affembles  annually  about  the  beginning  of  September  at  Harts,  Coire,  and 
Davos,  by  rotation,  and  continues  fitting  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The  chief  of  the 
league  in  whofe  diftrift  the  diet  is  held,  is  prefident  for  that]  turn,  and  has  the  caftiag 
voice  in  cafe  of  equal  fuffrages.  The  fupreme  authority  is  not  abfohitely  and  finally 
vefted  in  the  diet,  but  in  the  communities  at  large  j  for  in  all  affairs  of  importance,  fueh 
as  declaring  war,  making  peace,  enatfing  laws,  contra&ing  alliances,  and  impofing 
taxes,  the  deputies  either  bring  pofitive  inftrudtions  from  their  conftituents,  or  refer 
thofe  points  concerning  which  they  have  no  inftru&ions,  to  the  decifion  of  the  refpec- 
tive  communities  ;  fo  that  in  effefl:  the  fupreme  power  conftitutionally  refide6  in  the 
fcody  of  the  people,  and  not  in  their  representatives  at  the  diet.  All  queftions  in  the 
-diet  are  carried  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  the  mode  of  voting  is  as  follows* 
in  all  cafes  where  the  communities  fend  inftrudfcioiw,  the  deputies  deliver  them  to  the 

•  Sprcchcr,  however,  in  his  Pallas  Rhetica,  fixes  the  union  of  the  three  Leagues  in  1471,  p.  228.  Elt* 
.edit.     Moil  of  the  Grifon  hiftorians  follow  Sprccher. 

f  The  age  which  entitles  them  to -vote  is  not  exa&Iy  the  fame  in  all  communities ;  ia  fome  it  commences 
:4§  qarly  as. fourteen* 

fecretary, 
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fecretary,  who  reads  them  aloud  ;  if  thefe  inftru&ione  are  obfcurely  worded,  asfome- 
times  happens,  either  through  accident  or  defign,  the  diet  determines  by  a  majority,  in 
what  fenfe  they  (hall  be  taken.  In  refolutions,  which,  for  want  of  inftruftions,  are 
fubjeft,  after  the  decifion  of  the  diet,  to  the  revifei  of  the  communities,  each  member  is 
at  liberty  to  vote  as  he  choofes.  The  three  chiefs  have  no  fuffrage,  when  the  com- 
munities fend  their  inflru&ions,  becaufe  they  are  not  reprefentatives ;  but  in  all  cafes 
which  are  either  not  referable,  or  afterwards  fubmitted  to  the  communities,  they  vote 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  deputies. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  although  each  deputy  has  the  power  of  bringing  in  any 
bill,  or  prepofing  any  queftion,  yet  he  can  only  communicate  it  to  the  affembly  through 
the  medium  of  the  president,  who  may  lay  it  before  the  affembly,  without  any  previous 
notice,  at  any  time  before  its  diffolution ;  a  privilege  which  inverts  him  with  great  in- 
fluence in  promoting  or  oppofing  the  fuccefs  of  a  motion. 

The  deputies  receive,  for  their  attendance,  a  fmall  falary  from  the  public  treafury, 
which  never  exceeds  five  (hillings  a  day. 

Extraordinary  diets  are  convoked  at  the  requeft'of  any  foreign  court,  who  will  dis- 
charge the  expence  of  the  fittings,  and  upon  other  important  emergencies.  This  ex- 
traordinary affembly  is  fometimes  compofed  of  all  the  deputies,  at  other  times  of  only 
half  the  number,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  a  half  diet ; .  the  deputies  are  chofen  in  the 
fame  manner  as  at  the  eledion  of  a  general  diet,  and  its  powers  are  the  fame. 

The  ariflocrarical  party  is  ftill  further  ftrengthened  by  the  power  delegated  to  the 
congrefs ;  an  affembly  formed  by  the  three  chiefs,  and  three  deputies  from  each  league. 
In  the  Grey  League  thefe  deputies  are  nominated  by  the  Landrichter ;  in  each  of  the 
other  leagues  they  are  chofen  by  rotation  from  the  communities. 

This  congrefs  generally  meets  in  February  or  March  at  Coire ;  for  which  reafon  the 
chief  of  the  League  of  God's  Houfe  is  prefident ;  its  office  is  to  receive  the  votes  of  the 
feveral  communities,  relative  to  the  queftions  referred  to  their  deliberation  at  the  laft 
diet,  and  to  communicate  to  each  the  refult  of  the  general  decifion.  Whenever  the  an- 
fwer  of  a  community  is  not  clearly  worded,  the  congrefs  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
vote,  and  this  circumftance  gives  an  opening  to  much  intrigue.  For,  if  the  leading 
perfons  in  any  community  do  not  choofe  to  form  a  pofitive  decifion,  they  have  it  ob- 
fcurely worded,  provided  they  are  certain  that  a  majority  of  the  congrefs  will  affix  that 
interpretation  which  they  defire.  This  affembly  iffues  decrees  to  the  fubjeft  countries : 
if  fuch  decrees  are  agreeable  to  the  governors,  they  carry  them  into  execution  }  but  if 
otherwife,  and  they  can  fecure  a  majority  at  the  approaching  diet,  they  rejed  them,  al* 
leging  that  congrefs  has  exceeded  its  power.  The  three  chiefs,  as  well  as  each  of  the 
other  members  of  the  congrefs,  receive  as  a  defrayment  of  their  expences  54  florins, 
or  about  £4. 

The  three  chiefs  affemble  regularly  three  times  in  the  year  at  Coire,  and,  upon  any 
emergency,  may  be  alfo  fummoned  by  the  chief  of  the  League  of  God's  Houfe.  The 
principal  meeting  is  in  the  month  of  May,  when  they  write  circular  letters  to  the  feveral 
communities,  concerning  the  qu  eft  ions  which  are  to  be  laid  before  the  general  tiiet* 
All  the  circular  letters  are  written  in  German,  and  are  tranflated  into  Italian  or  Ro. 
manfli  by  the  notaries  of  the  diftrict  where  thofe  languages  are  fpoken  ;  all  public  a&s 
and  documents  are  compiled  in  German j  at  the  diet  all  bills  are  propofed  in  that 
language,  but  the  deputies  who  do  not  wideband  German  may  fpeak  Italian  *• 

Thofe 

*  Of  all  the  confutations  in  Switzerland,  that  of  the  GWfonn  was  the  moft  democratic,  and  Teemed  t& 

contain  many  of  the  cflcntial  charaftctiftict  couiidered  by  the  French  at  oonftituting  a  perfect  form  of  re* 

vol.  t.  6  ©  prcleatatiTe 
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Thofe  theorifts,  who  are  fo  anxious  to  reform  the  Englifb  Houfe  of  Commons  by  trtnf- 
ferring  to  the  people  at  large  the  election  of  their  representatives  in  parliament,  might, 
on  examining  with  attention  the  features  of  the  Grifon  diet,  fondly  imagine,  that  an 
annual  afiembly,  in  the  choice  of  whofe  members  every  male  of  the  ft  ate  has  a  vote,  and 
which,  in  all  material  occurrences,  is  liable  to  be  directed  by  its  conftituents,  muft  nc* 
tejfarily  be  the  pureft  fan&uary  of  general  freedom.  In  this  inftance,  however,  their 
conjectures  are  by  no  means  confonant  to  fad  and  experience;  as  corruption  and  in- 
fluence are  not  in  any  national  parliament  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  diet  of  the 
Grifons. 

For  although,  in  general,  thofe  deputies,  annually  chofen  by  every  male  of  a  fiated  age9 
are  fubjeft  to  be  controuled  in  their  votes  by  written  orders  from  their  con/lituents9  yet  they 
frequently  contrived  to  elude  this  reftri&ion.  Sometimes  the  inftruftions  are  drawn 
up,  with  the  confent  of  the  community,  under  the  fole  dire&ion  of  the  deputy  him- 
felf ;  at  other  times,  an  exemption  from  pofitive  inftrufiions,  and  the  power  of  voting 
at  his  own  pleafure,  is  purchafed  by  the  deputy  from  his  conftituents.  Sometimes 
again,  the  deputy,  although  he  canhot  gain  either  of  thefe  points,  has  (till  fufficient  ad- 
drefs  to  get  his  inftru&ions  fo  obfcurely  worded  as  to  admit  a  doubtful  interpretation. 

By  various  intrigues  of  this  kind  the  greater  part  of  the  deputies  ultimately  acquire 
the  power  of  voting  as  they  pleafe ;  and  as  they  chiefly  obtain  this  power  by  corrupting 
their  conftituents,  mod  of  them  in  return  fell  their  vote  to  the  leading  members  of  the 
diet ;  for  mod  queftions  are  carried,  and  mod  caufes  decided,  by  bribery.  Nor  can  it 
well  be  otherwife,  when  the  ele&ors  are  perfons  in  needy  circumftances j  and  the 
members,  who  have  purchafed  their  feats,  are  not  themfelves  exalted  by  their  poffef- 
lions  above  temptation. 

prefentative  government!  fuch  as  primary  aflemblies,  annual  ele&ions,  univerfal  fuffra^e,  and  general  eligi* 
bility*  Yet  the  French  no  lefs  attempted  to  democratife  the  moft  democratic  conHitution  on  earth,  and 
proved  that  pofleffion,  and  not  reform,  was  their  object.  It  was  not  difficult  to  excite  tumult  and  infur- 
re&ion  among  a  people  divided  into  factions,  and  turbulent  from  the  popular  nature  of  their  conftitution. 

As  early  as  1 700,  the  agents  of  France  were  induftrious  in  difleminatiW  the  new  principles,  but  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  averfe  to  all  innovation.  At  length,  in  17949  a  tociety  of  Grifon  Jacobins  induced 
the  people  to  abolifh  the  ancient  form  of  goverment,  to  fubftitute  a  National  Convention  in  the  place  of  the 
General  Diet,  and  to  throw  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  France  ;  and  this  revolution  was  accompa- 
nied with  the  ufual  horrors  of  pillage,  banifhment,  and  bloodftied. 

This  precarious  tenure,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  French  rulers,  who  coveted  the  pofleffion  of  a 
country 9  which  commanded  the  panes  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  Bonaparte  had  no  fooner  con- 
cluded the  armiflice  with  the  Emperor,  than  he  difmembered  the  ValtelinefChiavenna,  andBormio,  and  an- 
nexed them  to  the  Cifalpine  republic.  This  perfidious  conduct  unveiled  the  ambitious  defigns  of  France, 
inflamed  the  refentments  of  the  people  againft  their  Jacobin  leaders  ;  and  the  anti-revolutionary  party  began 
to  recover  their  afcendaucy.  The  proceedings  of  the  French  in  revolutionizing  Switzerland,  and  the  cruel* 
ties  committed  in  the  fmall  cantons,  particularly  the  maflacre  of  Underwalden,  excited  general  horror,  and 
the  people,  infpired  by  the  approach  of  an  Auftrian  army,  reje&ed  the  mandate  of  the  French  directory  to> 
incorporate  themfelves  with  the  Helvetic  Republic,  one  and  indivifible,  re-eftablifhed  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, drove  out  the  agents  of  France,  recalled  the  exiles,  decreed  a  defenfive  armament  under  the  command 
of  M.  de  Salis  of  Marfcblins,  and  gave  notice  to  the  court  of  Vienna  of  their  intention  to  claim  the  number 
of  troops  flipulatcd  by  the  capitulation  of  Milan. 

General  Schawembourg  inftantly  marched  fifteen  thoufand  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Grifons,  on  the 
fide  of  Sargans,  and  prepared,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  party,  to  regain  pofleffion  of  the  country.  The 
"infurgents  lecrctly  aflembled  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  October  at  Mayenfeld  and  Malantz  ;  but  the  con* 
fpiracy  being  detected,  the  alarum-bell  was  founded,  the  Jacobins  were  difarmed,  ten  thousands  peafaara 
flew  to  the  defiles,  and  the  regents,  equally  difregarding  the  threats  and  promife*  of  the  French  refidcnt,  de- 
manded the  affiftance  of  the  Emperor,  and  committed  the  defence  of  their  country  to  an  Auftrian  army. 

On  the  renewal  of  hoftilities  between  France  and  Auftria,  the  country  of  Grifons  became  the  fcene  of 
bloody  contefts,  and  was  alternately  occupied  by  both  armies ;  bat  is  now  (1801.)  in  the  pofleffion  and  under 
the  power  of  France. 

Tho* 
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Thus  the  leading  mejnbers  fecure  an  unbounded  fway  in  the  affairs  of  the  diet ;  but 
ftill  it  fhould  feem,  that  whatever  influence  they  may  obtain  by  corrupting  the  deputies, 
yet,  as  the  diet  does  not  in  many  cafes  decide  finally,  they  could  not  acquire  the  fame 
authority  in  thofe  concerns  which  mull  be  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  com- 
munities at  large.  Here  at  lead  we  might  expe tt  the  anbiaffed  fenfe  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  But  it  may  be  univerfally  remarked,  that  the  delegation  of  deliberative 
authority  fo  the  people  at  large,  unavoidably  tends  to  introduce  an  actual,  though  not 
an  acknowledged,  ariftocracy .  For  a  numerous  populace  fummoned  to  determine  upon 
political,  legiflative,  and  judicial  queftions,  far  above  their  compreben/ions9  mud  refign 
themfelves  to  the  dire&ion  of  more  informed  men,  efpecially  when  aided  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  fuperior  wealth.  The  deputies  being  generally  the  chiefs  of  thofe  com- 
munities which  they  reprefent,  have  the  principal  influence,  and  eafily  find  means  to 
incline  the  opinion  of  the  people  to  the  fide  which  they  have  efpoufed.  In  fall,  with- 
out this  ariftocratical  influence,  the  excefs  of  freedom  would  degenerate  into  anarchy, 
and  public  deliberations  be  attended  with  endlefs  difputes  and  fa&ions. 

If  therefore  corruption  and  ariftocratical  influence  alone  diminifh  fadions  and* pre- 
vent anarchy  in  fo  poor  a  country  as  that  of  the  Grifons,  and  in  a  republic  fcarcely 
known  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  to  what  a  dreadful  excefs  mud  the  fame  evils 
prevail,  if  thefame  mode  of  ele&ing,  and  giving  inftruttions  to,  members  of  parliament, 
fubfifted  in  a  kingdom  like  England,  where  riches  and  luxury  are  continually  advanc- 
ing with  fuch  rapid  ftrides,  where  the  mod  important  political  and  commercial  debates 
are  agitated  without  reftraint,  and  where  the  decifions  of  public  affairs  frequently  affect 
the  peace  and  interefts  of  all  Europe. 

Theoretical  reafoners  may,  indeed,  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  bed  method  of  pre- 
venting corruption  is  to  augment  the  number  of  electors,  from  the  chimerical  idea, 
that  large  numbers  cannot  be  bribed.  But  if  we  appeal  from  uncertain  theory  to  more 
certain  experience,  we  (hall  find  that  this  argument  is  contradi&ed  by  the  hiftory  of  all 
ages.  Among  the  Grecian  republics,  thofe  commonwealths  in  which  the  magidrates 
were  chofen  by  the  people  at  large,  were  the  mod  venal.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
mod  effe&ual  means  which  Julius  Caefar,  the  abled  politician  of  his  age,  employed  to 
fubjugate  his  country,  was  to  extend  the  privileges  and  votes  of  Roman  citizens  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  The  members  of  the  Polifh  diet #,  which  is  no  lefs  venal  than 
the  diet  of  the  Grifons,  are  chofen  by  needy  and  numerous  electors,  of  whom  far  the 
greater  part  poffefs  no  property }  and  whofe  numbers,  inftead  of  preventing,  neceflarily 
tend  to  increafe  influence  and  corruption  !• 

LETTER 

*  Sec  Travel*  into  Poland,  Ruffia,  &c.    Vol.  Lb.i.  c.  vi.  3c  vili. 

f  If  inftances  were  wanting  to  juftify  the  truth  of  thefc  observations,  the  French  revolution  will  afford  an 
^controvertible  example.  The  great  and  leading  features  of  their  representative  form  of  government, 
which  was  to  give  happinefs  and  peace  to  mankind,  were,  as  in  the  Grifon  diet,  annual  ele&tons,  univerfal 
fuffrage,  and  general  eligibility  without  any  qualification.  The  con  Sequences  have  been  venality,  perfe- 
cation,  anarchy-flod  univerfal  Spoliation,  which  have  ultimately  terminated  in  deSpotifm.  Fortunately  the 
great  majority  of  the  Englifh  nation  are  fully  convinced  that  the  abSurdity  of  realifiW  the  Specious  notioa 
of  a  reform  in  parliament  is  proved  by  experience,  and  that  univerfal  fuffrage,  annual  ele&iona,  and  general 
eligibility  without  qualification,  would  be  attended  with  the  fame  fatal  effefts  which  they  produced  in 
.France. 

The  French  having,  in  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  career,  made  every  thing  fubfervient  tp 
,perSonal  liberty,  and  conftituted  their  fabric  of  government  on  the  bafit  of  univerfal  fuffrage,  are  now  hur- 
rying intotbc  contrary  extreme*  and  m  the  new  metapbyfical  fyftcm  the  rights  of  property  are  alone  con- 
fidcred. 

6q  z  Rocdetcft 
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LETTER  LXXXVL— Valley  ofSopraSelva.—BanU.—Truns.—Difcnth.~Twetch. 

IMPATIENT  to  return  to  England,  after  fo  long  an  abfence  from  my  friends,  I  yet 
terday  morning  quitted  Coire,  paffed  by  Embs,  and  over  the  bridge  of  Richenau,  which 
I  again  flopped  to  admire,  as  it  boldly  projefted  over  the  Rhine.  I  then  rode  along  the 
fide  of  the  mountains  which  feparate  the  Grifons  from  the  canton  of  Glarus,  went 
through  Tamins,  and  left  Flims  on  my  right,  fituated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
road,  in  a  pleafant  plain.  The  houfes  of  thefe  towns  are  not  fcattered  like  thofe  of  Da- 
vos, but  ftand  in  feparate  clufters,  refembling  the  burghs  of  Engadina.  Having  tra- 
versed thick  forefts  of  pines,  and  a  very  wild  country,  richly  diverfified  with  grain  and 
pafture,  I  defcended  to  the  deep  bed  of  the  Rhine,  and  crofTed  it  to  Hants. 

Hants,  the  capital  of  the  Grey  League,  is  a  fmall  town,  containing  about  fixty 
houfes,  and  partly  furrounded  by  walls  ;  a  circumftance  which  ferves  to  diftinguifli  it, 
as  it  is  the  only  walled  town,  excepting  Coire,  in  this  country.  It  is  alfo  remarkable 
as  the  place  where  the  general  diet  of  the  three  leagues  affembles  every  third  year. 
The  adjacent  country  is  fertile  in  every  fpecite  of  grain  and  pafture.  The  points  of 
view  are  uncommonly  fine,  exhibiting  a  fmall  plain  ikirted  by  cultivated  mountains,  and 
backed  by  a  ridge  of  barren  rocks  which  bound  the  valley  or  Lugnetz.  The  Romanfh, 
which  is  fpoken  in  thefe  parts  differs  confiderably,  both  as  to  pronunciation  and  ortho- 
graphy, from  that  of  Engadina.  By  the  afliftance  of  fome  perfons  to  whom  I  had  let- 
ters* of  recommendation,  I  procured  feveral  books  m  the  dialefk  of  this  league  ;  thefe, 
in  addition  to  others  I  obtained  in  Engadina,  have  fo  confiderably  fwelled  my  travelling 
library,  that  if  I  continue  to  increafe  the  colle&ion,  I  mud  hire  an  additional  horfe  for 
the  purpofe  of  carrying  my  baggage  of  information. 

This  trad  of  country,  ftretchmg  from  Reichenau  to  the  mountain  of  St.  Gothard,  is 
called  the  valley  of  Sopra  Selva,  and  is  the  mod  populous  part  of  the  Grey  League. 

Quitting  Hants,  I  purfued  my  route  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  through  a  plain 
covered  with  pafture  and  foreft  by  the  fide  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  rapid  and  (hallow } 
and  paffed  through  a  rocky  country,  continually  afcending  and  defcending  amid  large 
trafts  of  foreft.  I  croffed  the  Rhine  feveral  times  during  the  laft  four  or  five  miles : 
that  river  formed  repeated  catarafts,  as  I  judged  from  the  roaring  found,  for  the  even- 
ing was  fo  dark  that  I  could  not  diftinguifli  any  objeft. 

I  arrived  late  at  Truns,  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of  this  country,  as  the  place  where 
the  independence  of  the  league  was  firfl;  ratified,  and  an  alliance  concluded  between  the 
chiefs  and  the  communities.  An  aged  oak  ftill  exifts,  under  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  three  chiefs  confirmed  the  liberties  of  the  league ;  and  near  it  a  chapel, 
whofe  walls  are  painted  with  a  reprefentatibn  of  the  ceremony. 

My  curiofity  led  me  to  the  town-houfe,  in  which  the  diet  of  the  Grey  League  is  an- 
nually affembled.  The  room  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  and  is  handfomely  painted 
with  the  arms  of  the  Landrichters,  beginning  from  thofe  of  John  of  Lambris,  the  firft 


Roedcrer,  one  of  the  principal  fopporters  of  democracy  in  the  eatly  periods  of  the  revolution,  alluding  to 
the  evils  of  univerfal  funrage,  which  he  calls  the  extcnfion  of  the  elective  franchife,  has  recently  declared 
"  that  it  could  produce  nothing  but  the  invafion  of  the  republic  by  beggars,  the  fubverfion  of  the  confti- 
tut  ion,  and  an  anarchy  regularly  organifed  ;"  and  in  fpeaking  of  frequent  ele&tons,  he  alfo  obfervct, 
•*  How  could  men  hazard  fuch  a  meaiure  at  that  of  annually  agitating  a  mafi  of  thirty  millions  of  men?9' 

'  3  perfon 
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perfon  appointed  to  that  office  when  the  Grey  League  was  formed.  From  this  place  of 
meeting  the  affembly  is  always  called  the  Diet  of  Trims.  It  confifts  of  the  fame  twenty- 
feren  deputies  who  are  appointed  for  the  general  diet  of  the  three  leagues,  the  two 
Landrichters,  the  abbot  of  Difentis  (the  reprefentative  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria)  as  baron 
of  Retzuns,  and  the  temporary  Cau  de  Sax.  All  affairs  relating  to  legiflation,  politics, 
and  finance,  which  concern  the  general  interefl  of  the  league,  are  agitated  in  this  aflem- 
bly, and  the  questions  decided  by  the  majority  of  voices. 

At  the  fame  place  is  alfo  a  court  of  appeal,  compofed  of  fixteen  *  deputies,  and  the 
Landrichter,  who  has  the  cafting  voice  ;  it  decides  in  the  lad  refort  all  civil  caufes 
above  a  certain  Turn,  brought  from  the  decifion  of  the  civil  courts  in  the  communities 
of  the  Grey  League. 

Difentis,  from  whence  I  am  now  writing,  takes  its  appellation  from  an  abbey  of  that 
name,  whofe  abbot  was  formerly  fovereign  over  this  part  of  the  Grey  League,  and  who, 
although  he  has  fuffered  a  diminution  of  his  prerogatives,  yet,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
league,  ftill  poffefles  no  inconfiderable  influence  in  the  general  administration  of  affairs. 
At  the  diet  of  Truns  he  not  only  votes,  but  has  fuch  weight,  that  few  ads  can  pafs  in 
op  po  fit  ion  to  his  will.  In  the  court  of  appeal,  although  he  is  not  prefent,  he  may  be 
laid  to  poffefs  four  votes,  as  the  four  deputies  from  the  High  Jurifdiftion  of  Difentis  are 

Caerally  nominated  through  his  interefl:.  Nor  is  his  afcendancy  confined  to  the  Grey 
ague  :  by  the  nomination  of  the  Landrichter  every  third  year,  he  fecures  four  f  votes 
in  the  congrefs  for  that  fitting,  and  has  alfo  much  power  in  the  general  diet  of  the  Grit 
fon$,  by  his  influence  over  the  deputies  of  the  Grey  League.  His  prefent  revenue  is 
very  fmall,  fcarcely  amounting  to  £100  per  annum  ;  in  addition  he  receives  a  penfion* 
from  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  which  is  interefted  to  fecure  his  concurrence.  He  is  chofen 
by  the  Benedi&ine  monks,  who  compofe  the  chapter,  and  is  a  prince  of  the  German 
empire. 

The  abbey,  fituated  upon  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  is  a  large  quadrangular  building, 
and  makes  a  magnificent  appearance  from  the  village.  1  was  much  difappointed  that 
the  abbot  was  not  in  the  country ;  I  had  the  pleafure  of  meetiug  him  at  Coire,  and' 
found  him  a  perfon  of  confiderable  information.  I  no  less  regretted  his  abfence,  be* 
caufe  he  had  in  his  pofleffion  the  key  of  the  archives,  which  are  faid  to  contain  feveral 
curious  records  of  high  antiquity.  The  monks,  who  politely  accompanied  me  over  the 
abbey,  were  able  to  give  me  little  intelligence.  Befides  the  great  church,  they  carried 
me  to  a  fmall  chapel,  efteemed  the  molt  ancient  in  the  whole  country  of  the  Grifons. 
Being  previoufly  informed  that  books  in  the  Romanfh  tongue,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Roman 


+  Thefc  deputies  are  taken  from  the  eight  High  Jurifdi&ions  of  the  Grey  League,  ia  the  following 
proportion* : 

From  Difentis  ...  4 

Grub  -  .  -   x  a 

Lugnets  9 

Walteniberg  -  •  3 

Rhcinwald  and  Schams  a 

Retzuns  ...  1 

Tufia  ...  1 

Mafbx.  •  1 

16 
f  He  propofes  for  Landrichter  three  candidates,  from  whom  one  is  nominated  by  the  deputies,  but  the 
latter  always  elc A  the  ueribn  he  recommends  ;  and  as  the  Landrichter  appoints  the  three  deputies  to  the 
congrefs,  and  is  himfelf  a  member  of  the  fame  aflembly,  the  abbot  may  juftly  be  (aid  in  that  year  to  ioflu~ 
ence/ear  totes  in  the  congrefs. 

Catholics, 
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Catholics,  are  frequently  printed  in  the  abbey,  I  procured  feveral  from  the  monks,  par* 
ticularly  a  vocabulary  of  the  Romanfh  fppken  in  the  valley  of  Sopra  Selva. 

Difearis  is  a  ftraggling  village  lying  upon  a  gentle  declivity,  which  Hopes  gradually 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  fides  of  the  mountains 
are  clothed  with  groves  of  firs  and  fmall  birch  ;  the  lower  parts  yield  rich  pafture,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  and  millet.  Oppofite  Difentis  is  the  valley  of  Medels, 
from  which  defcends  a  torrent  called  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  joins  the  upper  branch  that 
flows  from  the  chain  of  the  St.  Gothard. 

The  communities  of  Difentis  and  Tavetch,  which  form  a  High  Jurifdi&ion,  occupy 
the  weftern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Sopra  Selva,  ftretching  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Uri.  The  whole  body  of  people  affemble  every  two  years  at  Difentis,  in  the  open  air, 
for  the  choice  of  the  Landamman,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  their  magiftrates,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpofe  of  enafting  laws ;  they  nominate  alfo  to  the  governments  of  the  fub- 
je&  provinces.  The  courts  of  judicature  are  eftabliflied  at  Difentis,  and  the  judges 
chofen  by  the  people  in  the  feparate  diftrids.  The  general  adminiftration  of  affairs  is 
entrufted  to  a  council  of  fix  teen,  which  gives  inftruftions  to  their  deputies  fent  by  the 
two  communities  to  the  general  diet  of  the  three  leagues.  The  Landamman  is  prefi- 
dent,  and  has  the  catling  voice.  The  abbot  enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  prefent  at  all 
political  queftions,  and  of  giving  his  vote;  he  has  con  fider  able  influence  in  thefe  com- 
munities. Formerly  the  fines  for  criminal  offences  belonged  to  him ;  but  one  of  his 
predecefTors  having  difpofed  of  that  right,  they  are  now  divided  among  the  judges. 

September  30/A. 

I  quitted  Difentis  this  morning,  and  in  about  two  hours  entered  the  pleafant  valley 
of  Tavetch,  lying  at  the  loot  of  the  Alps  which  feparate  the  Grifons  from  the  canton  of 
Uri.  The  villages  are  numerous,  and  con  fill  of  fcattered  cottages  chiefly  conftruSed 
of  wood,  refembling  the  Swifs  hamlets  in  the  fmall  cantons.  I  met  many  large  herds 
of  cattle  juft  defcended  from  the  higher  Alps,  and  driving  towards  the  fairs  of  Tirano 
and  Lugano. 

The  valley  of  Tavetch  produces  pafture,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  rye 
and  barley ;  the  trees  are  chiefly  firs  and  pines,  and  their  number  gradually  diminifhes 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  vale.  From  Tavetch  I  afcended  a  narrow  path,  and 
paffed  through  Selva  and  Cimut,  the  laft  village  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons*  where 
I  took  ray  farewell  of  the  Romanfli.  The  country  became  more  and  more  wild  as  I 
afcended  ;  and  the  Upper  Rhine  gradually  diminifhed  as  I  approached  its  fource.  A 
little  beyond  Cimut  I  came  into  a  fmall  plain  of  pafture,  watered  by  two  ftreams  which 
unite  and  form  the  Upper  Rhine.  I  once  intended  to  vifit  the  fource  of  the  principal 
itream,  that  precipitates  from  mount  Badus;  but  finding,  upon  inquiry  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Selva,  that  it  would  employ  at  leaft  five  hours ;  as  the  day  was  far  advanced, 
and  my  late  illnefs  has  disqualified  me  for  fuch  fatiguing  journeys,  I  prudently  purfued 
.my  route  to  Urferen.  At  Cimut,  a  peafant,  who  had  frequently  vifited  the  fpot,  in- 
formed me,  that  the  chief  fource  of  the  Rhine  defcends  from  a  glacier  upon  the  fummit 
of  the  Badus,  and  forms  a  piece  of  water  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  called  the 
lake  of  St.  Thomas ;  from  this  lake  a  torrent  precipitates  itfelf  down  the  mountain, 
and  being  joined  by  many  fprings  and  currents,  forms  the  larger  of  the  two  ftreams, 
which  unite  in  the  above-mentioned  plain.  From  this  plain  I  afcended  by  the  fide  of 
ihe  fmaller  dream,  until  I  traced  it  falling  from  a  glacier  clofe  to  the  confines  of  the 
canton  of  Uri.    The  afcent,  though  abrupt  and  craggy,  was  not  (o  difficult  as  the  pat 

12  fage 
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fage  of  the  Braglio  or  the  Muret.    Thefe  Alps  produce  no  trees,  but  are  covered  to  a 
great  height  with  Jierbage, 

After  two  hours  continued  afcent  from  the  valley  of  Tavetch,  I  reached  the  higheft 
point  of  the  chain  which  feparates  the  country  of  the  Grifons  from  the  canton  of  Uri ; 
a  few  paces  further  I  palled  a  poft  without  an  infcription,  which  marks  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  refpedive  territories.  Soon  afterwards  I  arrived  at  a  lake  of  an  oblong 
fhape,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  formed  principally  by  a  torrent  that  falls  from 
the  northern  fide  of  the  fame  chain  which  gives  rife  to  the  Rhine  ;  the  lake  fupplies  a 
ftream  that  may  be  called  one  of  the  fources  of  the  Reufs.  I  followed  it  as  it  flows 
through  a  narrow  plain,  until  I  came  to  a  fteep  defceat,  where  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Urferen  fuddenly  burft  upon  my  view* 


LETTER  LXXX VII.-— General  Idea  of  the  Courts  of  Jujiice.— Religion. — Revenues.—* 

Population. 

DURING  the  courfe  of  my  correfpondence  I  have  occafionally  mentioned  the  judi- 
cial proceedings  in  fome  of  the  communities,  I  (hall  here  remark  in  general,  that 
throughout  the  three  Leagues  the  Romsn  law  prevails,  modified  by  municipal  cuftoms. 
The  courts  of  juftice  in  each  community  are  compofed  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  who 
prefides,  and  a  certain  number  of  jurymen  chofen  by  the  people :  they  have  no  regu- 
lar falary,  but  receive  for  their  attendance  a  fmall  fum,  arifing  in  fome  communities 
from  the  expences  of  the  procefs,  which  are  defrayed  by  the  criminals,  in  others  from 
a  fhare  of  the  fines.  They  enjoy  the  power  of  pardoning  or  diminifhing  the  penalty, 
and  of  receiving  a  compofition  in  money.  This  mode  of  proceeding  fuppofes,  what  is 
as  abfurd  in  theory  as  it  is  contrary  to  experience,  that  judges  will  incline  to  mercy 
when  it  is  their  interejl  to  convift  ;  or  will  impartially  inflidt  punifhment  even  when 
injurious  to  their  own  private  advantage. 

The  prifoners  are  examined  in  private,  and  frequently  tortured  for  the  purpofe  of 
forcing  confeflion,  when  the  judges  either  divide  the  fines,  or  remit  the  punifhment  for 
a  compofition.  In  fome  diftri&s  a  criminal  trial  is  a  kind  of  feftival  to  the  judges,  for 
whom  a  good  repaft  #  is  provided  at  the  expence  of  the  prifoner,  if  convi&ed  :  thus  the 
allufion  in  Garth's  Difpenfary,  applied  with  more  wit  than  truth  to  our  courts  of  juftice, 
is  literally  fulfilled : 

"  And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine,5 


»» 


Capital  punifliments,  however,  are  extremely  rare  ;  a  circumflance  arifing  not  from 
any  peculiar  lenity  in  the  penal  ftatutes,  or  a  propenfity  to  mercy  in  the  judges ;  but 
becaufe  the  judges  draw  more  advantages  from  fining  than  executing  an  offender.  la 
a  word,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  Burnet,  which  is  no  lefs  true  at  prefent  than  in  his  time9 
"  Many  crimes  go  unpunifhed,  if  the  perfons  who  commit  them  have  either  great  credit 
or  mucn  money." 

It  is  remarkable  that  torture  is  more  frequently  applied,  and  for  fmaller  delinquen- 
cies, in  thefe  independent  republics,  than  in  the  fubjeft  provinces.  The  inflidion  of  it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judges,  a  majority  of  whom  may  order 
it  for  an  offence  which  by  the  ftatutes  is  not  capital,  nor  even  punifliable  by  corporal 
penalties.    Thus  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  thofe  communities  where  fines  are  divided 

•  A  fpecific  fum  is  allowed  for  the  expence  of  the  dinner,  amounting  in  general  to  about  48  florins. 

among 
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among  the  judges,  to  torture  women  of  loofe  conduft,  for  the  purpofe  of  compelling 
them  to  confefs  with  whom  they  have  been  connected ;  for  as  fuch  offences  *  are  pu- 
nifhable  by  fine,  the  more  perfons  are  convi&ed,  the  larger  (hare  of  money  is  diftributed 
among  the  judges.  Even  in  the  did  rids  where  the  fines  are  paid  to  the  community*, 
torture  is  often  no  lefs  wantonly  inflifted;  becaufe,  when  the  prifoner  is  not  found 
guilty,  the  expences  of  the  procefs  fall  upon  the  public,  and  the  judges  receive  lefe 
emolument. 

Even  in  the  civil  courts  mod  caufes  are  decided  by  bribing  the  judges ;  and  appeals, 
in  thofe  communities  wherein  they  are  admitted,  fcarcely  ferve  any  other  end  than  to 
enlarge  the  fphere  of  corruption.  Goire  and  a  few  other  places  are  excepted  from  this 
general  reflection.  This  defcription  comprehends  the  courfe  of  jurifprudence  through- 
out the  Grifons  :  how  then  can  it  be  expefted  that  the  governors  of  the  fubjeft  pro- 
vinces  fhould  impartially  ad  mini  ft  er  juftice,  where  their  power  is  enlarged,  and  where 
they  enjoy  greater  means  of  enriching  themfelves  ? 

Before  I  clofe  the  account  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  men- 
tion lheStrqffgericbt\<>  or  public  chamber  of  juftice,  which  was  eftablifhed  upon  parti- 
cular  occafions,  and  in  the  mod  alarming  crifis  of.  affairs,  by  the  confent  of  the  gene* 
ral  diet ;  and  which,  during  its  fittings,  had  jurifdi&ion  over  the  three  leagues.  It 
was  chiefly  held  in  cafes  of  high  treafon,  and  is  thus  juftly  defcribed  by  Burnet ; 
"  There  is  a  part  of  this  constitution  that  is  very  terrible,  and  which  makes  the  greateft 
men  in  it  tremble :  the  peafants  come  fometimes  in  great  bodies,  and  demand  a  cham- 
ber of  juftice  from  the  general  diet ;  and  they  are  bound  to  grant  it  always  when  it  is 
thus  demanded,  which  comes  about  generally  once  in  twenty  years.  Commonly  this 
tumult  of  the  peafants  is  fet  on  by  fome  of  the  malcontented  gentry,  and  generally 
there  are  a  great  many  facrifices  made.  This  court  is  compofed  of  ten  judges  out  of 
every  league,  and  twenty  advocates,  who  manage  fuch  accufations  as  are  prefented  to 
them.  This  court  is  paramount  to  law,  and  atts  like  a  court  of  inquifition ;  they  give 
the  queftion,  and  do  every  thing  that  they  think  neceffary  to  difcover  the  truth  of  fuch 
accufations  as  are  prefented  to  them  ;  and  the  decifions  of  this  court  can  never  be 
brought  under  a  fecond  review :  though  there  is  an  exception  to  this,  for  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  one  court  of  juftice  reverfed  all  that  another  had  done ;  but  that  is  a 
fingle  inftance." 

Thefe  meetings,  very  ufual  in  the  laft  century,  were  always  attended  with  fuch  dread- 
ful  effe&s  as  nearly  to  endanger  the  republic.  The  prefent  generation,  grown  wifcr  by 
experience,  and  either  aware  of  the  dreadful  effefts  of  fuch  licentious  proceedings,  or 
lefs  agitated  with  inteftine  diffenfions,  have  never  had  recourfe  to  thefe  fanguinary  mea- 
fures :  accordingly  thefe  courts  are  now  fallen  into  difufe,  and  may  be  confidered  as  ob- 
folete,  although  not  aboltfhed  by  public  authority. 

The  religion  of  the  Grifons  is  divided  into  Catholic  and  Reformed,  the  only  perfua- 
fions  tolerated  in  this  country.     By  the  Reformed  is  meant  what  we  call  Calvinifm, 

*  In  many  of  the  communities,  incontinence  between  married  perfons  is  puniflied  by  a  fine  of  200  florins. 

A  married  and  tingle  perfon  -  -  -  -  -  x$o 

Peifons  unmarjricd  -  -  .  -  -  -  -  100 

A  pound  Aerltng  t*  equal  to  about  13}  Grtfon  florins. 

f  Pafchal,  the  French  ambaflador  from  Henry  the  Fourth  to  the  Grifons,  gives,  in  his  Hbatica  Legation 
the  following  definition  of  a  StrafFgericht :  Stmjfj*erichtnm  eft  is  hominum.  panels  except  is,  mpe>itorum%  ac  trm* 
tulentorwn  confefus>  qui  rebut  turbidis  a  motd%  ei  fafcivienie,  multitudine  educitur  in  hoc,  utfcviat  m  perfinas,  ei 
for  tunas  eornm9  quo*  velfuo  praviias,Ji faeinorofi  homines  ft  tit  s  autfi  boniy  fua  infelicitas,  his  du  is  capiiibus  nac- 
tmndps  cbjieit :  igitur  en  *mnia  ibi  a/fen  d  vieknier  ex  rum  re  ei  Ubidku  plebis  et  partis  brat*  apt,  loot  ftvuna% 
ate  Jionem  jamdiu  occupant*. 

although 
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although  it  is  not  the  fame  as  was  eftablifhed  at  Geneva.  For,  as  the  reformation  was 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  difciples  of  Zuingle,  the  religion  of  the  Proteftant 
Grifons  bears  a  greater  refemblance  to  that  fettled  at  Zuric,  than  to  the  church  of  Ge- 
neva ;  although  the  difference  between  the  two  fefts  is  extremely  trifling.  Among  the 
Grifons  the  Protectants  are  more  numerous'than  the  Catholics,  being  eftimated  as  about 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  Stanyan  juftly  afferts  *,  that,  "  as.  all  their  eledtions 
are  decided  by.  the  plurality  of  voices,  the  republic  of  the  Grifons  may  be  deemed  a 
Proteftant  ftate," 

The  reformation  was  introduced  very  early  :  the  new  do&rines  were  firft  preached 
atf>out  the  year  1524,  and  received  at  Floefch,  a  fmall  village  in  the  Ten  Jurifdi&ions, 
upon  the  confines  of  Sargans :  from  thence  they  were  extended  to  Mayenfield  and 
Malantz,  and  foon  afterwards  through  the  whole  valley,  of  Pretigau.  The  reformed 
opinions  fpread  with  fuch  celerity,  that  before  the  end  oY  the  fixteenth  century  they 
were  embraced  by  the  whole  league  of  the  Ten  Jurifdi&ions,  (excepting  part  of  the 
community  of  Alvenew,)  the  greater  part  of  the  Houfe  of  God,  and  a  few  communi- 
ties in  the  Grey  League.  * 

The  difference  of  religion  nearly  excited  a  civil  war  between  the  two  fefts,  as  well  at 
the  firft  introduction  of  the  reformation,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  the  VaU 
teline,  where  the  two  parties  rofe  in  arms ;  but  the  Catholics  being  overpowered  by  the 
Protectants,  matters  were  amicably  adjufted.  Since  that  period,  all  religious  concerns 
have  been  regulated  with  perfect  cordiality.  According  to  the-general  confent  of  the 
three  leagues,  each  community,  being  abfolute  within  its  little  territory,  has  the  power 
of  appointing  its  own  mode  of  worfhip,  and  the  inhabitants  are  free  to  follow  either  the 
Catholic  or  Reformed  perfuafion.  In  the  adminiftration  of  civil  affairs  religion  has  no 
interference,  the  deputies  of  the  general  diet  may  bs  members  of  either  communion. 
By  this  moderate  and  tolerating  principle  alt  religious  diffenfions  have  been  fuppreffed, 
and  the  moft  perfect  amity  fubfifts  between  the  two  fefts. 

In  fpiritual  concerns  the  Catholics  for  the  moft  part  are  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Coire.  For  the  affairs  of  the  Reformed  churches,  each  league  is  divided  intt> 
a  certain  number  of  diftri&s,  the  minifters  whereof  affemble  twice  every  year :  thefe 
affemblies  are  called  colloquia.  Each  colloquium  has  its  prefident,  and  each  league  a  fu* 
perintendant,  called  a  dean.  The  fupreme  authority  in  fpiritual  concerns  is  vefted  in 
the  fynod,  which  is  compofed  of  the  three  deans,  and  the  clergy  of  each  league  j  the 
fynod  affembles  every  year  alternately  in  each  of  the  three  leagues.  Candidates  for  holy 
orders  are  examined  before  the  fynod.  The  neceffary  qualification  for  admiffion  into 
the  church  ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin ;  but  this  rule  is 
not  ftriftly  adhered  to,  many  being  ordained  without  the  leaft  acquaintance  with  either 
of  thofe  languages.  Formerly  Latin  was  folely  ufed,  as  well  in  the  debates  of  the  fynod 
as  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  the  candidates,  but  at  prefent  that  tongue  grows  more 
and  more  into  difufe,  and  Genjvan  is  employed  in  its  ftead. 

The  number  of  reformed  parifhes  in  the  whole  three  Leagues  amounts  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five.  In  the  Grey  League  forty-fix,  in  that  of  God's  Houfe  fifty-three, 
and  in  the  League  of  Ten  Jurifdidions  thirty-fix.  The  minifters  of  thefe  churches  en- 
joy very  fmall  falaries.  The  richeft  benefices  do  not  perhaps  yield  more  than  £20,  or 
at  moft  £25  per  ann.  and  the  pooreft  fometimes  fcarcely  £6. 

This  fcanty  income  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences.  It  obliges  the  clergy, 
who  have  families,  to  follow  fome  branch  of  traffic,  to  the  neglett  of  their  ecclefiaftical 

*  State  of  Switzerland,  p.  228. 
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ftudies,  and  to  the  degradation  of  the  profeflional  character.  Another  inconvenience 
is  fuperadded  to  the  narrownefs  of  their  income.  In  mod  communities  the  miniflers, 
though  confirmed  by  the  fynod,  are  chofen  by  the  people  of  the  pariih,  and  are  folely  de- 
pendent on  their  bounty. 

For  thefe  reafons  the  candidates  for  holy  orders  are  generally  extremely  ignorant ; 
they  cannot  fupport  that  expence  which  is  requifite  to  purfue  their  flu  dies j  they  are 
not  animated  with  the  etfpettation  of  a  decent  competence,  and,  from  the  dependent 
mode  of  their  election,  are  not  encouraged  to  deferve  their  promotion  by  a  confident 
dignity  of  charafter.  But  there  are  not  wanting  a  few  men  of  great  kaowledge  and 
eminence,  as  well  in  their  profeflional  ftudies  as  in  other  branches  of  polite  learning. 
Befide  A  porta,  whom  I  look  up  to  as  a  kind  of  phenomenon  in  the  literary  world,  I 
have  met  with  two  or  three  cjprgymen  who  are  greatly  diftinguiflied  for  their  erudition, 
and  who  would  do  credit  to  any  church. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  liturgies  of  thefe  reformed  churches  are  not  exa&ly  the 
fame ;  a  diverfity  owing  to  the  independence  of  fo  many  fmall  commonwealths,  which 
are  abfolute  within  their  little  territories  in  all  concerns  that  do  not  affeft  the  political 
union  of  the  three  Leagues.  The  churches  of  the  German  communities  ufe  the  liturgy 
of  Zuric ;  but  as  this  form  of  prayer  was  amended  in  1766,  fome  of  the  miniflers  ad- 
mit the  new,  and  others  llill  retain  the  ancient  liturgy, 

Stephen  Gabriel,  paflor  of  Hants,  a  perfon  of  great  learning,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century  tranflated  into  the  Romanlh  of  the  Grey  Leagpe  the  liturgy  of  Zuric  ;  and 
the  fame  form  of  prayer  is  ufed  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Engadina,  adapted  to  their 
refpe&ive  idioms*.  The  minifters  of  the  Italian  churches  employ  a  tranflation  of  the 
Genevan  liturgy  f. 

The  old  flyle  is  in  ufe  among  the  Proteftants,  the  new  ftyle  among  the  Catho- 
lics J  :  a  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  latter  among  the  Pro- 
teftants, The  inhabitants  of  Pregalia  admitted  it ;  and  thofe  of  Upper  Engadina  offered 
alfo  to  receive  it,  if  the  town  of  Coire  would  fetjhe  example.  Its  admiffion,  however, 
being  ftrongly  oppofed  from  religious  fcruples,  it  was  abfolutely  reje&ed,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pregalia  again  adopted  the  old  ftyle. 

The  revenues  of  the  three  Leagues  arife  from  the  following  articles  : 

1.  The  duties  upon  the  merchandife  which  pafles  through  the  Grifons,  the  Valteline, 
and  Chiavenna  ;  they  are  farmed  at  the  annual  rate  of  17,000  florins,  or  about  £1259. 
2.  A  third  of  the  fines  laid  upon  delinquents  in  the  fubjett  countries  ;  the  fluctuating 
itate  of  this  article  cannot  be  afcertained.  3.  A  tribute  of  500  philips  §  from  the  Val- 
teline, and  100  from  Chiavenna.  4.  A  fmall  fund,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  only 
£pco,  vefted  in  the  Englifh  flocks. 

The  public  expenditure  is  very  trifling,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  expences  incur- 
red by  the  fittings  of  the  diet,  and  the  falary  affigned  to  the  deputies  for  their  attendance. 

Befides  this  public  treafury,  each  League  has  a  fund.  The  penfions  received  from 
foreign  powers  are  paid  annually  at  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  when  they  are  equally  di- 
vided between  the  three  Leagues,  and  each  deputy  diftributes  the  (hare  to  the  commu- 
nity which  he  reprefents. 

*  For  the  Romanlh  fpoken  in  Upper  and  Lower  Engadina,  fee  Letter  90. 

f  In  1749  a  new  fee  vice  was  introduced  iato  the  churches  of  Pregalia-;  bat,  on  account  of  its  length* 
foon  fell  into  dif ufe. 

%  I  am  informed,  that  ficce  my  departure  fioo>  the  Grifont  the  new  ftyle  hat  been  adopted  by  (everal 
Proteftant  communities. 

$  A  pbilip  =:  51.  ^ 
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Many  difputes  have  occafionally  rifen  among  the  Grifons  in  regard  to  thfe  power  of 
coining,  and  feveral  of  the  communities  have  aflerted  their  claim  to  the  exercife  of  that 
right.  The  fa&  is,  that  each  community  might  doubtlefs  coin  money,  and  order  it  to 
be  taken  within  its  own  little  territory ;  but  as  it  would  not  pafs  in  the  other  parts,  the 
right  is  merely  nominal.  According  to  the  general  confent  of  the  three  Leagues,  this 
privilege  is  veiled  in  the  town  of  Coire,  in  the  bifhop,  and  in  the  baron  or  Halden- 
ftein  #.  No  money  is,  however,  (truck  in  the  Grifons,  excepting  a  fmall  copper  coin 
called  blutfger,  which  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  halfpenny.  The  gold  and  filver  current 
in  the  country  is  chiefly  A  u  ft  Han  and  French. 

From  the  bed  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  colled,  the  population  of  the 
Grifons  may  be  thus  eftimated : 

The  Grey  League  contains  ....        54,000  fouls. 

League  of  God's  Houfe  ....        29,000 

League  of  Ten  Jurifcb'&ions  -  15,0^0 

98#C00 

If  we  add  87,000,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bor- 
mto,  the  whole  population  of  the  Grifons,  and  the  fubjed  countries,  will  amount  to  only 
185,000  fouls j  and,  allowing  for  deficiencies,  will  fcarcely  exceed  200,000, 

LETTER  LXXXVIIL— Commerce  of  the  Grifons.— Canal  of  the  Adda. 

THE  commerce  of  the  Grifons  is  extremely  contra&ed ;  the  only  exports  (exclufive 
of  thofe  from  the  fubjett  provinces)  being  cheefe  and  cattle.  They  import  grain,  rice, 
fait,  and  filk  (tuffs,  from  Milan  ;  grain  from  Suabia  and  Tyrol ;  fait  from  Tyrol  and 
Bavaria ,  fine  cloth,  chiefly  Enghfh,  French,  and  Silefian,  through  Germany ;  fine 
linen  and  muflins  from  Switzerland.  As  the  only  manufacture  throughout  the  whole 
country  is  that  of  cotton  eftablifhed  at  Coire,  it  is  evident  that  the  balance  of  trade 
mud  turn  confidently  againft  them.  They  are  enabled  to  fupport  this  deficiency  by 
means  of  the  eftates  which  the  Grifons  poffefs  in  the  fubjeft  provinces,  by  the  fums 
which  the  governors  draw  from  thofe  provinces,  by  public  and  private  penfions  from 
France  and  Auftria,  by  money  faved  in  foreign  fervices,  and  by  the  duties  upon  the- 
merchandife  palling  through  their  territories. 

As  moft  of  the  Grifon  peafants  weave  cloth  and  linen  for  the  ufe  of  their  families,  it 
would  be  no  difficult  undertaking  to  introduce  manufactures  in  different  parts.  But 
in  thefe  little  republics  a  ftrange  prejudice  prevails  againft  commerce,  and  the  projeCi  of 
eftablifhing  manufactures  is  oppofed  by  many  leading  men  of  the  country.  It  is  diffi . 
cult  to  difcover  the  occafion  of  thefe  illiberal  principles ;  it  has  been  imputed  to  a  fqf- 
picion,  that  if  the  people  fhould  become  opulent  by  commerce,  they  would  be  lefs  open 
to  influence,  and  the  powerful  families,  who  now  dirett  the  public  affairs,  would  lofe 
their  afcendancy.  Befides  thefe  reafons,  wfoiph  are  of  too  delicate  -a  nature  to  be  openly 
acknowledged,  other  motives  of  a  more  generous  complexion  have  been  affigned. 

The  advocates  for  limiting  commerce  affert,  that  as  the  true  riches  of  every  country 
confift  in  the  produce  of  agriculture,  all  occupations,  which  draw  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  that  great  objed,  are  detrimental  to  the  general  good  of  fociety  :  in  free 

•  And  I  believe'  in  (lie  abbot  of  0  ifemis. 
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ftates  particularly,  manufactures  tend  to  enervate  the  inhabitants,  to  introduce  luxury, 
to  deprefs  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  and  to  deftroy  the  general  fimplicity  of  manners. 

Thefe  arguments,  however  fpecious  in  appearance,  will  prove  fallacious  upon  mature 
confideration.  If  in  a  country,  which  fubfifts  chiefly  by  agriculture,  manufactures  are 
purfued  to  the  total  negleCt  of  hulbandry,  they  then  become  detrimental ;  but  this  is 
feldom  the  cafe ;  for,  by  adding  to  the  general  confumption,  manufactures  ufually 
tend  to  increafe,  inftead  of  diminifhing  the  produce  of  the  earth.  Such  have  been  the 
effeCts  in  the  mountains  of  Neuchatel,  where  the  foref|p  have  been  cleared,  and  the 
country  converted  into  pafture,  or  fown  with  grain.  Manufactures  and  commerce  are 
dill  farther  ferviceable  in  augmenting  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which  form  the  true 
riches  of  a  country.  For  whenever  conftant  opportunities  of  employing  a  number  of 
men  occur,  children  will  not  be  a  burden  to  the  peafants,  and  population  will  increafe  ; 
which  cannot  happen  in  diftriCts  affording  little  employment. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  Grifons  in  particular,  their  territory  being  entirely  mountainous, 
will  not  yield  fufficient  produce  for  interior  confumption,  confoquently  feme  means  of 
fupplying  the  deficiency  muft  be  adopted.  Now  fqrely  it  would  be  far  more  honoura- 
ble to  purfue  commerce,  even  if  attended  with  fome  unavoidable  inconveniences,  thaa 
to  depend  for  fubfiftenceon  foreign  fubiidies,  to  opprefs  and  exhauft  the  fubjeCt  provinces* 
and  to  exhibit  a  regular  fyftern  of  venality ,  which  alraoft  pervades  the  whole  mafs  of  people. 

Neither  does  the  eftablifliment  of  manufactures  tend  to  enervate  the  inhabitants,  and 
diminifh  the  fpirit  of  freedom.  In  faCt,  the  manufactures  in  thefe  democratical  ftates 
are  by  no  means  fimilar  to  thofe  introduced  into  large  towns,  where  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals are  collected  in  the  fame  fpot ;  on  the  contrary,  the  work  is  divided,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  peafants,  who,  with  their  wives  and  children,  weave  the  cloth  af 
home.  By  this  method  they  preferve  (as  I  had  occafion  to  remark  in  the  canton  of 
Appenzel)  their  original  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  maintain  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  even 
to  a  greater  degree,  than  in  thofe  parts  where  there  is  no  commerce.  Examples  are 
not  wanting  among  the  Grifons  themfelves :  the  natives  of  Upper  Engadina,  who  are 
fo  much  inclined  to  trade,  are  in  reality  more  free  and  lefs  influenced  than  the  people 
of  the  other  communities ;  nor  is  it  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  Pre- 
tigau  have  become  more  enervated,  fince  they  have  been  employed  in  preparing  cottoa 
for  the  maufaCtory  of  Coire*  In  faCt,  that  kind  of  occupation  does  not  always  take 
the  peafants  from  more  aCtive  employments.  In  fummer,  they  are  at  leifure  to  culti- 
vate the  earth,  while  their  wives  and  children  attend  principally  to  the  manufactures  ; 
during  the  long  winters,  which  laft  in  thefe  Alpine  regions  for  fix  months  without  in- 
termiffion,  agriculture  is  neceffarily  fufpended,  and  thefe  occupations  fucceed  the  more 
laborious  exertions  of  the  field. 

As  the  principal  commerce  of  the  Grifons  and  the  fubjeCt  provinces  is  carried  on 
acrofs  the  lake  of  Como  with  Milan,  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  inland  navigation,, 
which  has  been  lately  eftablifhed  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  that  commerce  j  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  which  I  had  the  curiofity  to  vifit. 

The  water  communication  between  the  country  of  the  Grifons  and  Milan  is  formed 
by  the  lake  of  Como,  by  its  branch  the  lake  of  Lecco,  by  the  Adda,  by  the  canals  of 
•the  Adda  and  Trezzo. 

The  canal  of  Trezzo,  called  alfo  Canalie  dell*  Martefana^  begins  at  Trezzo,  fituated. 
on  the  Adda,  and  is  carried  to  Milan.  This  cut,  which  is  24  miles  in  length,  com- 
menced in  1457,  under  the  reign  of  Francis  Sforza,  and  eompleated  in  1460,  did  not 
at  firft  ferve  for  the  purpofe  of  navigation  more  than -two  days  in  the  week ;  being  prin- 
cipally ufed.  for  overflowing  the  low  grounds  with  water,  neceffary  for  the  cultivation  of 
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rice.  In  15739  during  the  adminiflration  of  the  Duke  of  Aberquerque,  Spaniffi  gover- 
nor of  Milan,  the  cut  was  enlarged,  and  the  body  of  water  fo  much  increafed  as  to  ad- 
mit the  paflage  of  veflels  every  day. 

Still,  however,  the  Adda  was  not  navigable  during  the  whole  way  between  the  lake 
of  Lecco  and  Trezzo  j  but  formed  a  fucceffion  of  catara&s  for  the  fpace  of  a  mile* 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a  canal  was  proje&ed,  in  1519,  but  no  part  was  carried 
jnto  execution,  excepting  a  mole,  which  was  thrown  acrofs  the  Adda.  In  1591  the 
work  was  undertaken,  and  the  canal  completed  in  1599*  But  the  dream  of  the  Adda 
was  no  fooner  admitted  into  the  cut,  than  the  banks  broke  down,  for  fo  confiderable 
a  way,  as  to  render  all  repairs  impra&icable.  This  breach,  generally  imputed  to  the 
violence  of  the  current,  was  principally  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rock,  in  which  the 
cut  was  excavated,  and  to  an  error  in  the  original  plan.  The  rock  is  a  compofuion  of 
gravel  and  fand,  or  a  fpecies  of  pudding*ftone,  of  loofe  texture  and  unequal  folidity  5, 
and  as  the  cut  was  made  too  near  the  precipice,  which  overhangs  the  Adda,  that  part 
of  the  rock  which  formed  the  bank  of  the  canal  was  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  fupport 
the  weight  of  water. 

From  that  time  the  canal  was  confidered  an  impracticable  work,  and  abandoned  un- 
til a  few  years  ago  it  was  again  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph  the  Second, 
and  carried  on  with  fuch  expedition,  as  to  be  finiftied  within  the  fpace  of  three  years. 

The  canal  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  excavated  in  the  rock  which  forms  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  Adda.  In  fome  places  the  rock  has  been  hollowed  to  tjbe  depth 
of  too  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  200.  The  fall  of  water,  which  is  equal  to  the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  about  80  feet,  is  broken  by  fix  fluices :  and  the  water  is  fuppiied  by 
the  dream  of  the  Adda ;  the  breadth  of  the  canal  is  70  feet. 

The  expence  has  already  amounted  to  near  £  1 00,000.  The  engineers,  however* 
feem  to  have  fallen  into  the  fame  error  which  attended  the  original  plan,  by  forming  the 
cut  too  near  the  precipice.  In  confequenA  of  this  inadvertence,  the  water  lately  forced 
down  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  and  the  damage  was  not  repaired  without  much  diffi- 
culty and  confiderable  expence.  Not  with  (landing  the  precaution  of  letting  out  the  fiu 
perfluous  water  by  flood-gates,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  thefe  breaches  will  be 
frequents  and  that  the  recent  labours  may  be  rendered  as  ineffectual  as  thofe  of  the 
Spaniards. 

But  (hould  the  canal  continue  in  its  pWent  (late,  and  the  navigation  not  be  interrupted; 
the  advantages  will  hardly  compenfate  the  expence  of  makihg  and  keeping  it  in  repair* 
The  commerce  between  the  Grifons  and  Milan  is  extremely  contracted,  and  if  all  the 
merchandise  which  paffes  was  conveyed  along  the  canals,  the  tolls  and  duties  would  be 
very  inadequate  to  the  expence. 

The  navigation,  however,  from  the  lake  of  Como  to  Milan  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  merchandife  is  fent  by  land,  as  the  mo  ft  commo- 
dious and  lefs  hazardous  way.  The  current  of  the  Adda  is  fo  rapid,  that  the  vellels 
cannot  be  towed  up  without  great  expence  and  delay,  and  is  in  fome  parts  fo  extremely 
dangerous,  that  boats  are  not  unfrequently  overfet.  The  only  perfons,  therefore,  who 
forward  their  merchandife  along  the  Adda  and  the  canals  to  the  lake  of  Lecco  are  the 
contractors,  who  furnifii  the  Grifons  with  corn  and  fait,  and  who  are  compelled  by  the 
government  of  Milan  to  fend  thofe  commodities  by  water.  When  it  is  confidered  that 
Milan  receives  from  the  Grifons  only  planks,  (tones  for  building,  and  coals,  but  iup- 
plies  them  with  corn,  rice,  and  fait ;  the  articles  of  export  evidently  exceed  thofe  of 
import,  and  the  navigation  from  Milan  to  the  lake  of  Como  is  of  more  confequence 
than  tfiat  from  the  lake  of  Como  to  Milan.    The  canal  of  the  Adda,  therefore,  which 
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has  only  facilitated  the  inland  navigation  from  the  Grifons  to  Milan,  and  not  from  Mi* 
Ian  to  the  Grifons,  though  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  redounding  greatly  to 
the  honour  of  the  Sovereign  who  compleated  it,  will  fcarcely  produce  advantages  equal 
to  its  original  cod  and  frequent  repairs  *. 
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nice — and  the  Houfe  of  Au/tria. 

THE  alliances  of  the  Grifons  with  foreign  powers  come  next  under  confi  deration. 

The  Three  Leagues,  though  always  efteemed  allies  of  the  Swifs,  yet  are  not,  ftri&ly 
•fpeaking,  in  confederacy  with  all  the  cantons*  In  1497  t'le  Grey  League,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  League  of  God's  Houfe,  entered  into  a  perpetual  treaty  with  Zuric, 
Lucern,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  Zug,  and  Glarus.  Although  the  League  of 
Ten  Jurifdi&ions  was  not  included  in  the  fame  treaty,  yet  it  was  afterwards  declared 
that,  in  confequence  of  its  conne&ion  with  the  other  two  leagues,  it  fhould  be  entitled 
to  the  fame  affiftance  and  good  offices.  The  Three  Leagues  are  in  clofe  alliance  with 
Bern  and  Zuric,  to  whofe  mediation  they  have  frequently  had  recourfe  in  points  of. 
difagreement*.  By  thefe  treaties  the  Grifons  are  called  allies  of  the  Swifs,  and,  in  con- 
fequence of  a  requeft  from  the  particular  cantons,  with  which  they  are  united,  ought, 
in  cafe  of  invafion  or  rebellion,  to  be  fupplied  with  fuccours  from  the  Swifs  republics* 

The  Grifons  contracted  the  firft  alliance  with  France  in  1 509,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  in  1516  were  comprifed  in  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  be :  ween  < 
Francis  the  firft  and  the  Helvetic  body.     Since  that  period  they  have,  as  occafion  of-  . 
fered,  renewed  their  private  confederacy  with  the  kings  of  France ;  but  where  not  com- 
prehended in  the  late  treaty  of  Soleure,  concluded  between  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  . 
-the  other  dates  of  Switzerland.      The  ki(g  of  France  maintains  an  envoy  in  this 
country,  and  has  two  Grifon  regiments  in  his  fervice. 

In  1707  a  treaty  was  formed  between  the  Grifons  on  the  one  fide,  queen  Anne  and 
4)\e  United  Provinces  on  the  other,  for  permitting  the  free  paflage  of  troops  marching 
into  Italy.)  This  is  the  only  alliance  by  which  the  Grifons,  as  a  particular  (late,  are  con- 
nected with  England.  Our  court  formerly  had  a  mini  ft  er  in  the  country ;  but  for  fome  ] 
time  the  Englifh  envoy  to  the  Swifs  cantons  refident  at  Bern,  has  tranfa&ed  bufinefs 
with  this  republic. 

The  Venetians,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  the  free  paflage  of  the  Valteline,  had. 
often  folicked  an  alliance  with  the  Grifons ;  but  their  proje&s  were  always  defeated  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spanifli  monarch,  who  poflefled  the  Milanefe;  nor  were  they  able 
to  accomplifh  their  defign,  until  the  Spanifh  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  became 
extinft  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  the  Second.  Soon  after  that  event,  when  Milan  was 
the  objeft  of  contention  between  the  emperor  and  the  French,  the  Venetians  obtained 
the  aflent  of  the  Grifons  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive,  which  was  rati- . 
fied  at  Coire  the  17th  of  December  1706.  By  this,  treaty  it  was  ftipulated,  among 
other  articles  on  the  fide  of  the  Venetians,  to  pay  an  annual  penfion  of  7 1 1  Spaniih 
doubloons,  and  to  furnifh  the  Grifons,  in  time  of  war,  with  a  thoufand  Venetian  ducats 
per  month  j  in  return,  the  Grifons  agreed  to  permit  the  paflage  of  the  Venetian  troops 

*  The  curiom  reader  is  referred  to  the  Ahhe  Frill's  account  of  the  Canals  of  the  Adda,  and  Trczzo. 
and  of  the  other  navigable  ctfnals  in  the  Milanefc.  See  Pouii  Frjfi  Of  era,  torn.  ii\  Dei  Canab  Naw^abiR 
it  Lombinfta,  +t°  M  "•  caP*  3   4»  &  5- 
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through  the  Valteline,  and  to  make  a  road  leading  from  Morbegno  over  the  mountain 
of  St. Mark  into  the  Venetian  territories,  by  which  accommodation  merchandife  might  be 
conveyed  to  and  from  Venice  to  Germany  without  going  through  the  Tyrol. 

This  treaty,  concluded  for  twenty  years,  was  to  continue  in  force  for  the  fame  addi- 
tional period,  unlefs  one  of  the  contra&ing  parties  (hould  withdraw  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  firft  term;  but  though  obtained  by  the  Venetians  with  much  trouble  and 
expence,  it  was  not  long  fulfilled  by  either  of  the  negociating  powers.  In  a  few  years 
the  Venetians  omitted  the  payment  of  the  annual  penfion,  and  the  Grifons  negle&ed 
to  make  the  road  over  the  mountain  of  St.  Mark.  The  two  republics,  however,'  con- 
tinued upon  terms  of  amity ;  and  the  Venetians,  foon  after  the  expiration  of  the  forty 
years,  defirous  of  renewing  the  treaty,  offered  to  difcharge  the  arrears  of  the  penfion, 
if  the  Grifons  would  open  the  propofed  communication  over  the  mountain  of  St.  Mark. 
For  this  purpofe  an  fenvoy  was  difpatched  to  the  Grifons  in  1759,  and  no  promifes  were 
fpared  to  promote  the  negociation :  it  failed,  however,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Emprefs  of  Germany.  The  Grifons  rejefted  the  propofals  of  Venice,  and  dill  further 
alienated  that  republic  by  the  capitulation  of  Milan.  The  Venetians,  incenfed  by  this 
condud,  banifhed  the  Grifons  who  were  fettled  within  their  territories,  and  all  connec- 
tion is  now  interrupted  between  the  two  republics. 

The  treaties  with  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  as  fovereigns  of  the  Milanefe,  remain  to  be 
confidered.  It  is  not  my  purpofe  to  mention  any  treaties  which  the  Grifons  contracted 
with  the  dukes  of  Milan  of  the  houfe  of  Sforza,  or  thofe  by  which  Philip  the  Second 
and  his  fucceflbrs  acknowledged  their  claim  to  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna  and  Bormio ; 
but  I  (hall  begin  with  the  celebrated  alliance,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Capitulation  of  Mi- 
lan in  1 639 ;  becaufe  it  fuperfeded  all  others,  and  eftablilhed  that  clofe  connection  be- 
tween the  Grifons  and  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  which  has  fince  continued  with  little  in- 
terruption. 

The  following  are  the  principle  articles  in  this  capitulation,  concluded  between  Philip 
the  Fourth,  king  of  Spain,  as  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Three  Leagues :— An  hereditary 
and  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  contracting  powers.  Weekly  fairs  to  be  eftab- 
liihed in  the  neighbouring  towns  of  the  Milanefe,  in  which  the  Grifons  may  purchafe 
grain,  and  alfo  enjoy  a  free  trade,  for  the  purpofe  of  importing  and  exporting  all  kinds 
of  merchandife  and  arms,  on  paying  only  the  accuftomed  duties.  A  free  paflage  through 
the  territories  of  the  Grifons  for  the  Spanifh  troops,  with  a  referve,  that  no  more  than 
a  company  of  150  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  60  cavalry  (hall  march  through  the  fame  day* 
Free  paflage  of  the  Grifon  troops  through  the  Milanefe,  upon  condition  that  they  do 
not  march  againft  the  allies  of  Spain,  and  that  more  than  two  or  three  companies  do 
not  pafs  at  one  time.  The  king  may  levy  at  his  own  expence,  in  cafes  of  neceffity, 
a  body  of  troops  not  exceeding  6000  nor  lefs  than  2000,  for  his  fervice  againft  all  his 
enemies,  except  the  confederates  of  the  Grifons,  and  particularly  the  republic  of  Ve» 
nice.  All  Grifon  troops  in  the  fervice  of  any  ft  ate  or  fovereigm  intending  to  attack 
the  territories  of  the  king  of  Spain,  (hall  be  immediately  recalled  ;  and  all  officers  and 
foldiers,  who  enrol  themfelves  in  any  foreign  fervice,  (hall  be  forbidden  to  invade  his 
majefty's  territories.  If  the  Grifons  (hould  be  engaged  in  war,  the  king  obliges  himfelf 
to  furniij},  within  fifteen  days,  2000  infantry  and  200  cavalry ;  but  if  they  prefer  aflif- 
tance  in  money,  to  pay  1000  fcudi #  per  month  as  long  as  the  war  lafts ;  alfo  to  fend 
into  the  country  of  Chiavenna  fix  pieces  of  campaign  artillery,  with  ammunition  fuffi. 
cient  for  the  fervice  of  the  war.  No  troops  (hall  be  allowed  to  pafs  through  the  refpec- 
tive  territories  to  the  difad vantage  of  the  two  contracting  parties* 

*  A  Milanefe  fcudo  s  to  about  41.  6d9 
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To  each  league  the  King  promifes  an  annual  penfion  of  1 500  fcudi,  and  aifo  to  pay* 
for  the  education  of  two  fludents  from  each  league  at  Pavia  or  Milan,,  befides  a  dona- 
tion  of  fixty  fcudi  to  c&ch  fhident. 

.  All  ancient  alliances  with  any  other  powers  are  to  remain  in  force  on  both  fides 
particularly  the  treaty  between  the  Grifons  and  France  ;  they  proraife,  however,  not 
to  renew  it  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  the  two  crowns ;  and,  if  renewed,  to  declare 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  to  be  fufpended  during  fuch  a  rupture,  and  to  contract  no 
alliance  with  any  foreign  power  to  the  prejudice  of  this  perpetual  peace.  Should  either 
party  be  attacked,  the  other,  without  any  regard  to  the  ftipulations  in  favour  of  their 
ancient  allies,  is  bound  to  give  affiftance  againft  fuch  invafion,  excepting  however  on  His 
Majefty's  part,  the  German  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria ;  if  that  Houfe  fhould  en- 
gage in  war  with  the  Grifons,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  rights  in  the  territory  of  the 
Grifons. 

The  caufes  which  gave  rife  to  this  capitulation,  as  well  as  the  articles  refpe&ing  the 
Valteline,  having  been  already  related  *  ;  it  will  be  neceffary  only  to  remark,  that  the 
Spaniards  guaranteed  to  the  Grifons  the  pofTeffion  of  their  fubjeft  provinces^  and  to 
the  fubjeQs  the  confirmation  of  their  privileges.  In  cafe  of  diffenfion  between  the  Gri- 
fons and  their  fubje&s,  the  difpute  is  to  be  referred  to  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
Spaih. 

This  treaty,  figned  at  Milan  on  the  3,d  of  September  1639,  by  the  Marquis  de  Legnes, 
governor  of  Milan,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanifli  King,  and  on  the  other  by  the  deputies, 
of  the  Three  Leagues,  was  preferved  inviolate,  and  a  good  underftanding  maintained 
between  the  contra&ing  powers,  until  the  extinction  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  the  Second.  During  the  war  of  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  which  followed  his  death,  the  Milanefe  frequently  changed  ma/lers  until  it 
was  fecured  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Charles  had. 
no  fooner  eftablilhed  his  power  in  his  new  dominions,  than  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Grifons,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  renew  the  capitulation  of  Milan.  One  of  the 
principal  arguments  which  gave  fuccefs  to  his  negociation  was  the  promifr,  not  only  of 
continuing  the  annual  penfion,  but  even  of  difcharging  the  arrears,  which  amounted  fa 
twenty-nine  payments. 

This  new  treaty,  in  which  the  German  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  fucceededto  the 
Spanifh,  was  concluded  on  the  24th  of  Oftober  1726,  by  Count  Daun,  governor  of 
Milan,  in  the  name  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Three  Leagues.  It 
confirmed  and  ratified  the  ancient  capitulation  of  1639,  with  a  few  modifications  and 
additions,  of  which  the  principal  are  :  The  duties  upon  corn  purchafed  by  the  Grifons 
in  the  Milanefe  are  lowered  two  thirds.  The  tenth  article  in  the  firft  treaty,  by  which 
all  Grifon  troops  in  the  ftrvice  of  any-ftate  defigning  to  attack  the  territories  of  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria  are  fubjett  to  immediate  recal,  is  annulled ;  and  the  Grifons  are  free 
to  ferve  any  foreign  prince  in  time  of  war  without  incurring  the  breach  of  this  c'apitula* 
tion.  The  number  of  fludents  educated  at  the  expence  of  the  Emperor  is  iqcreafed. 
to  twelve. 

On  the  8th  of  February  1763,  this  hereditary  league  was  renewed  by  Count  Firmiaiu 
in  the  name  of  the  Emprefs  of  Germany  as  foverejgn  of  Milan,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
Three  Leagues.  By  this  treaty  the  capitulations  of  1639  and  1726  are  ratified  and 
ferve  as  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  union  j  they  are  alfo  augmented  by  the  following 
articles : 

*  See  Letter  75. 
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The  Emprefs  renounces  all  right  to  the  lake  of  Chiavenna,  together  with  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  adjacent  territory,  and  cedes  them  in  perpetuity  to  the  Grifons.  The 
limits  between  the  Milanefe  and  the  territory  of  the  Grifons  are  accurately  fixed. 

In  return  for  this  ceflion,  the  Grifons  agree  to  ereft  no  fortifications  upon  the  ceded 
territory,  impofe  no  new  taxes  upon  the  tranfport  of  merchandife,  make  no  new  roads, 
and,  according  to  the  former  capitulation,  no  troops  fhall  be  permitted  to  pafs  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  date  of  Milan. 

The  Emprefs  promifes  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  an  abolition  of  feveral  ecclefiaftical 
privileges  in  the  Valteline,  highly  detrimental  to  fociety  ;  to  prevent  the  Bilhop  of  Como 
from  granting  ecclefiaftical  immunities  to  laymen,  who  aflurae  the  clerical  drefs ;  alfo  to 
correft  feveral  other  abufes,  which  render  the  clergy  of  the'Valteline  independent  of 
fecular  authority,  and  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes  only  amenable  to  the  Bifhop  of  Como. 
The  weekly  fairs  for  the  purchafe  of  grain  are  abolifhed ;  and  in  their  ftead  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria  agrees  to  fupply  the  Grifons  with  a  certain  quantity  for  themfelves  and  for 
the  fubjeft  countries,  according  to  the  current  price  of  corn  in  the  Milanefe.  The  du- 
ties upon  merchandife  exported  from  the  Milanefe  are  lowered,  and  the  cuftoms  both 
in  that  country  and  in  the  territoy  of  the  Grifons  are  eftablifhed  upoa  a  permanent 
footing ;  for  which  purpofe  a  table  of  the  duties  is  annexed  to  the  treaty. 
:  At  prefent  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  direfts  all  the  affairs  of  the  Grifons  with  the  mod 
unbounded  authority.  That  power  has  acquired  this  fway  by  regularly  difcharging  the 
public  penfions,  by  holding  the  leading  members  of  the  diet  in  its  pay,  by  being  a  gua- 
rantee of  the  Valteline,  and  mediator  in  all  the  difputes  between  the  Grifons  and  their 
fubjefts  *. 


LETTER  XC. — Languages  of  the  Grifons. — Particularly  the  Romanjh. — Its  antiquity-* 

Origin — and  two  principal  Dialefts. 

THE  languages  of  the  Grifons  are  the  Italian,  German, -and  Romanfh.  The  Italian, 
which  is  a  jargon  fimilar  to  the  Milanefe  dialed,  is  fpoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pregalia 
and  Pufchiavo,  and  in  the  rallies  of  Mafox  and  Calanca. 

The  German  is  fpoken  throughout  the  whole  League  of  the  Ten  Jurifdi&ions,  a  few 
tallages  excepted ;  in  the  League  of  God's  Houfe,  at  Avers,  Coire,  and  the  four  vil- 
lages ;  and  in  the  Grey  League,  at  Splugen,  Cepina,  and  other  villages  of  the  Rhein- 
wald,  at  Valts,  in  the  valley  of  St.  Pedro,  at  Tufis,  Reichenau,  Feldfperg,  Tamins, 
Meyerhof,  Verfam,  and  Valendros. 

Some  of  the  earlieft  and  mod  authentic  writers  upon  the  Grifons  have  aflerted,  that 
the  natives  of  the  Rheinwald  fpeaka  Celtic  idiom,  a  language  neither  German  or  Ro- 
manfh, but  more  fimilar  to  the  German;  although  they  are  entirely  furrounded  by 
people  of  a  different  tongue,  and  are  neither  contiguous,  nor  have  any  great  intercourfe 
with  the  German  inhabitants.  From  this  remarkable  circumftance  they  are  led  to 
conje&ure,  that  the  natives  of  the  Rheinwald  are  defcended  from  the  Lep<mtii>  a  Celtic 
nation,  and  confidered  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  this1  country  before  the  influx  of 
the  Tufcans ;  and  they  ground  the  proofs  of  this  affertiori  upon  the  numerous  names 

*  This  intimate  connexion  "with  the  houfe  of  Auftria  preferred  the  Grifons  from  the  furtigation  experi- 
enced by  the  other  ftates  of  Switzerland,  and  the  fecurity  of  its  freedom  depends  folely  on  the  ftrength  of 
thai  power  to  protect  them  from  the  arxnt  of  France. 
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cf  many  caftles  which  feera  to  be  derived  from  a  *  Celtic  or  German  origin.  This  hy. 
y  othefis,  however,  refts  upon  a  wrong  bafis,  and  is  grounded  upon  two  miftakes.  For, 
In  the  firft  place,  the  language  of  the  Rheinwald  is  German  ;  fecondly,  although  the 
inhabitants  of  this  diftrid  are  immediately  furrounded  by  perfons  fpeaking  the  Italian  and 
Romanfh.,  yet  they  are  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  Roncaglia,  Tufis,  and  Furftenau, 
where  German  is  the  common  language.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Rhein* 
wald  was  peopled  by  a  German  colony,  which  penetrated  into  thefe  regions  in  the  darker 
ages,  when  the  Germans  iffued  from  their  forefts,  and  fpread  therafelves  over  part  of 
Europe.  With  refpeft  to  the  German  names  of  caftles  and  towns  we  may  remark,  that 
many  of  them  are  corrupted  from  the  Romanfh,  that  others  have  been  adopted  in  later 
times ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  the  Romanfh  is  more  ancient  in  this  country  than  the  Ger- 
man,*he  greater  part  of  the  mountains,  vallies,  and  oldeft  caftles,  have  Romanih  ap- 
pellations, even  in  the  diftrids  inhabited  by  the  Germans  f. 

This  circumftance  leads  me  to  the  confideration  of  the  Rhetian,  or  as  it  is  more  com* 
monly  called  the  \  Romanfh,  which  is  the  vernacular  tongue  among  the  greater  part  of 
the  Grifons ;  a  language  in  former  times  more  extenfively  diffufed  than  at  prefent,  being 
fpoken  at  Coire  and  the  adjacent  diftri&s,  and  through  the  Tyrol,  as  far  as  Infpruck. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  German  tranflation  of  Planta's  excellent  Trea- 
tife  upon  the  Romanfh  of  the  Grifons,  of  which  I  had  before  feen  the  original  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  1775.  The  perufal  of  this  treatife  firft  excited  my  in* 
quiries ;  and  although  I  am  obliged  to  differ  from  the  ingenious  author  in  a  few  in* 
fiances ;  yet  I  hold  myfelf  indebted  to  him,  for  having  greatly  facilitated  my  re* 
fearches,  and  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fubjeS  than  I  could  otherwife  have 
obtained. 

The  Romanfh  of  this  country  is  divided  into  two  principal  diale&s,  the  one  fpoken 
in  the  Grey  League,  and  the  other,  in  that  of  God's  Houfe.  Thefe  dialeds,  although 
materially  varying  as  to  pronunciation  and  orthography,  are  yet  fufficiently  fimilar  in 
the  general  arrangement  and  expreflions  to  be  comprifed  within  the  fame  inquiry. 

It  muft  always  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  any  language ;  for  ety- 
mologifts  are  too  apt  to  build  a  favourite  fyftem,  by  miftaking  a  partial  for  a  general 
refemblance  ;  and  finding  a  few  fimilar  expreflions  in  two  languages,  which  in  other 
refpefts  are  effentially  different,  conclude  them  to  be  derived  from  the  fame  ftock. 
The  Grifon  writers,  however,  pretend,  that  the  proofs  of  the  antiquity  and  origin  of 
their  language  are  too  well  founded  to  admit  of  the  ieaft  doubt.  They  affert  that  the 
Rhetian  tongue  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  or  from  a  dialect  of  the  Latin ;  and  the  ar- 
guments upon  which  they  ground  their  affertion  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal 
heads,  1.  The  hiftory  of  the  country ;  2.  The  names  of  places  which  have  evidently 
a  Latin  origin  ;  3.  Its  fimilarity  to  the  Latin,  and  to  other  languages  derived  mediately 
or  immediately  from  the  Latin. 

*  Cluvcrius  and  other  authors  have  crroneoufly  fuppofcd  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  nations  to  be'theyZriB^, 
and  thtir  language  to  have  given  rife  to  the  Teutonic  or  German  :  but  the  learned  tranflator  (Dr  Percy, 
Biihop  of  Dromorc,)  of  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  has  cftablifhcd,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Celtic  and 
Gothic  nations  were  originally  different,  and  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  affinity  between  the  languages  ; 
the  Celtic  having  given  rife  to  the  old  Gallic,  Britifh,  Erfc,  &c.  &c.  and  the  Gothic  to  the  German.  See 
Tranflator'e  Preface  to  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities. 

f  The. German  names  adopted  from  the  Romanfh  arc  very  numerous ;  fuch  as  Chur  from  Curia  or  Coire9 
Splvgen  or  Spcluga,  Ctplna>  Tufit  or  To/fan,  Davot9  Pretigau  or  Rbatigoua,  Cafielt,  &c. 

The  following  German  names  aie  evidently  of  a  very  late  date:  Furjltnau,  Furflenburg,  Haldenjhm* 
Lichtenfleln,  Hc'm%aibcrg>  Rc'tchenau,  Rheinwald,  &c.  as  will  eafily  be  allowed  by  any  one  coavcrfant  in  that 
tongue 


X  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Arumaunjh%  Rumaunfib,  Rmanfih9  Lingua  Rmanfcba* 
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f.  Thehiftoryof  the  country.  Livy,  who  has  given  theearlieft  account  of  thefe 
Alps,  informs  us,  that,  under  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  a  colony  of  Tufcans, 
driven  from  Lombardy  by  the  Gauls,  fettled  in  ihefe  mountainous  regions  j  and  the 
fame  hiftorian  adds,  that  in  his  time  the  Rhetians,  who  were  defcended  from  thefe  firfl; 
colonifts,  ftill  retained  fome  traces  of  the  Tufcan  pronunciation,  although  vitiated  by 
lapfe  of  time  and  change  of  fituation. 

Since  that  period,  we  have  no  pofitive  documents  of  any  fubfequent  emigration  j 
although  it  is  probable,  that  upon  many  occafions  in  which  the  Italians  quitted  their 
country,  they  retired  to  thefe  Alps,  and  mixed  with  the  natives.  In  fome  of  thefe  ex- 
curfions  it  is  likely,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Latium,  or  others,-  who  fpoke  the  Latin,  or 
at  lead  a  dialed  of  that  tongue,  which  mud  have  had  a  confiderable  affinity  to  the 
Tufcan,  eftablifhed  themfelves  ki  thefe  regions;  but  whether  this  fettlement  hap- 
pened during  the  invafion  of  Hannibal,  or  at  any  fubfequent  period,  cannot  be  exa&ly 
afcertained. 

About  the  time  of  the  Caefars*  Rhetia  became  an  objeft  of  Roman  conqueft ;  and 
frequent  expeditions  were  made  into  thefe  parts,  until  the  whole  country  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province,  and  governed  by  a  praetor  refident  at  Coire.  During  that  pe- 
riod, many  Roman  families  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  thefe  Alps,  and  diffufed  the  know* 
ledge  of  their  language.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  Rhetia  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks,  a  German  nation ;  who  introduced  their  own  tongue  into 
many  places,  and  in  others  gave  a  new  turn  and  modification  to  the  Latin,  by  the  .addi- 
tion of  auxiliary  verbs,  and  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  articles. 

2.  The  fecond  proof  of  the  derivation  of  the  Romanfh  from  the  Latin,  refts  upon  the 
numerous  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  towns,  and  caftles,  which  evidently  feem  to  have 
a  Roman  origin.  To  ufe  the  words  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  *,  whom  I  have  fo 
•often  quoted,  "  Perfons  verfed  in  claffic  antiquity,  who  travel  among  the  Grifons,  will, 
from  the  frequency  of  Latin  appellations,  conceive  that  they  are  palling  through  La- 
tium, Etruria,  and  Campania.  They  will  trace  the  ancient  names  Ardeates^  Vettones, 
Sentinatesj  Sdmnites,  in  Ardets,  Vettan,  Sent,  and  Samnun.  They  will  meet  with 
mount  Umbria9  the  river  Albula9  the  towns  Antium,  Sufa9  Lavmium9  Tutiutfl^  Scaptiay 
Silium9  Cernetici)  and  many  others  j  derivations  fo  plain  and  fo  frequently  occurring, 
evidently  certify  their  origin." 

3.  The  affinity  of  the  Romanfh,  as  well  to  the  Latin  as  to  the  languages  immediately 
derived  from  the  Latin. 

Firft,  a  collateral  argument  in  favour  of  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  may.  be  deduced 
from  the  word  Romanfh^  the  general  appellation  of  the  language,  and  the  particular 
dialeft  of  Engadina,  called  Ladin  ;  both  thefe  terms  having  in  effect  the  fame  fignifica- 
tion,  Latin  f  and  Roman  being  fynonymous.  But  without  infixing  too  much  on  this 
conjecture,  we  need  only  refer  to  a  book  written  in  the  Grifon  tongue,  to  perceive  the 
general  affinity  of  its  'vocabulary  to  that  of  the  Latin.  In  this  comparifon,  however, 
great  allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  variation  which  mud  have  taken  place  between  a 
mother  tongue,  as  written  in  the  bed  authors,  and  its  offspring,  which  for  many  cen- 
turies was  merely  colloquial,  and  not  only  been  occafionally  intermixed  with  other  Ian- 

•  A  porta,  Hill.  i.  p.  6. 

f  La/in  and  La</In  are  the  fame  words,  only  differently  pronounced  ;  for  it  muft  be  evident  to  any  one 
the  leaft  con verfant  with  different  languages,  how  often  the  /  and  d  are  fubftituted  for  each  other.  Qufn- 
tilian  fays  that  the  old  Romans  frequently  wrote  a  /,  before  they  had  any  fixed  rules  of  orthography,  in* 
ftead  of  a  J}  for  Alexander— Alexan/cr. 

a 
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guages,  but  has  fuffered  a  change  in  its  general  modification  by  the  admiflion  of  the 
German  fyntax. 

Yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  Romanlh,  although  the  undoubted  offcpring  of 
the  Latin,  was  derived  immediately  from  that  language,  fuch  as  it  is  found  in  the  beft 
authors,  or  as  configned  to  writing  during  any  period  of  the  Roman  tera ;  but  rather, 
that  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  vulgar  tongue,  as  it  was  fpoken  by  the  people,  or  to  fome 
provincial  dialed  of  Italy.  In  all  living  tongues  there  is  a  colloquial  as  well  as  a 
written  language ;  for  how  different  are  the  Englifli  and  Scottifh  idioms,  and  even  the 
diale&s  of  Lancafhire  and  Norfolk  ?  In  France  the  Parifian  accent  varies  effentially 
from  the  provincial  pronunciation  ;  and  the  feveral  patois  of  Provence,  Lorrain,  and 
Gafcony,  cannot  be  underftood  without  refpe&ive  gloffaries.  The  fame  circumft'ance 
prevails  in  Germany,  where  the  idioms  of  the  Saxons,  Auftriaijs,  and  Suabians  are 
fcarcely  intelligible  to  each  other.  That  this  was  equally  the  cafe  with  the  Latin 
we  may  colleft  not  only  from  the  general  analogy  of  language,  but  likewife  from  the 
"  teftimony  of  the  beft  authors. 

The  origin  of  the  Italian  ;and  of  the  other  dialefts,  which  are  derived  principally  from 
the  Latin,  is  frequently  attributed  to  the  invafion  of  the  Goths  under  Alaric  •  when  a 
new  language  was  introduced  throughout  Italy  and  the  Roman  provinces.  But  this  is 
not  precifely  the  truth  ;  for  thefe  feveral  dialects  arofe  from  a  corruption,  or  at  leaft  a 
variation,  in  the  primitive  Latin,  antecedent  to  the  irruption  of  the  Goths,  or  even  to 
the  times  of  the  Caefars.  Italy  was  occupied  by  many  people  originally  independent : 
the  Umbrij  Ofci,  Samnites,  Etrufci,  and  Picem,  all  of  whom  differed  in  dialed,  and  many 
in  language,  from  the  Romans.  But  the  Romans  had  no  fooner  conquered  Italy,  than 
the  Latin  language  came  into  general  ufe,  though  in  the  provinces  it  was  not  uniformly 
pronounced  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  natives  of  every  diftritt  varied  in  their  mode  of 
articulation* 

Cicero  mentions  feveral  #  corruptions  of  the  Latin  which  he  could  fcarcely  compre. 
hend  ;  and  Horace  alludes  to  the  people  of  Canufium,  in  Gracia  Magna,  as  fpeakiW 
a  mixed  Janguagef*  Canufium  contained,  befides  the  original  Greek  natives,  many 
inhabitants  from  different  parts  of  Italy  who  fpoke  Latin. .  Hence  their  language  was 
a  mixture  of  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  fo  extremely  impure  as  to  give  rife  to  the 
proverb,  Canuftni  more  bilinguis. 

In  Italy  there  muft  have  been  many  idioms  of  this  fort,  which  were  for  a  long  time 
unobferved.  For,  while  Rome  flouriflied,  the  language  of  that  capital  was  the  ftandard 
of  purity,  and  all  other  dialefts  of  the  Latin  were  difregarded.  Yet,  even  at  Rome  it- 
felf,  the  Latin  was  corrupted  at  a  very  early  period,  Suetonius  \  relates  that  Auguftu* 
frequently  affe&ed  to  write  words  as  they  were  pronounced,  without  any  regard  to 
orthography,  and  to  abridge  them,  by  the  change  or  omiffion  of  fyllables.  If  this  was 
the  pra&ice  of  the  fovereign  himfelf,  in  the  purity  of  the  Auguftan  age,  and  in  the  ca- 
pital,  we  may  be  affured,  that  the  fame  cuftom  was  ftill  more  prevalent  among  the 
people  in  the  diftant  provinces,  and  particularly  towards  the  decline  of  the  empir^! 

Thus  the  Latin  tongue  was  growing  gradually  more  corrupt,  and  would,  in  procefs 
of  time,  have  almoft  totally  varied  from  its  primitive  purity,  even  had  Rome  continued 

*  Amongft  other  examples  he  fays,  that  the  people,  inftead  otdiemhanc*  pronounced  di  banc.  zndcaunea* 
in  (lead  of  cave  ne  tat* 

\  Cum  Pedibus  caujfas  txfudet  Popltcola  atque 
Corvlnuiy  patrits  inlermifcere pet'tta 

Verba  font  math,  Cenvfini  more  BILINCUJS  !  Lib.  I*  Sat.  X.  V*  30* 

%  Nan  literal  moio  fed fyllabai  pc.mutat  out  preterit*  Communis  hminum  error. 
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to  be  the  feat  of  empire ;  yet  it  may  be  allowed,  that  its  decline  was  haftened  by  the 
irruption  of  Goths.  1 

Should  thefe  remarks  be  founded  on  fa&,  the  Romans  mud  have  left  traces  of  their 
language  throughout  the  different  provinces  of  their  vaft  empire ;  and  the  feveral  dia- 
lefts  derived  from  the  colloquial  Latin,  before  they  were  refined  and  poliihed,  muft* 
have  borne  a  refemblance  to  each  other,  in  fome  places  more  flriking,  in  others  more 
faint  and  diftant.  Although  thefe  diale&s  were  in  fome  meafure  changed  and  modi* 
fied  by  the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  or  German  idiom,  which  the  conquerors  gradu- 
ally eftablifhed  throughout  the  Roman  provinces,  yet  the  fame  affinity  muft  have  been, 
ftill  obferved  ;  thofe  changes  affefted  all  the  diale&s,  and  confifted  not  fo  much  in  vary- 
ing the  expreffions,  as  in  giving  a  new  modification  to  the  general  fyntax,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  by  the  indeclenfion  of  the  cafes,  and  by  the  neceffary  ufe 
of  prepofitions  and  articles. 

If  therefore  the  Romans  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons  fo  effec- 
tually as  to  introduce  their  own  language;,  and  if  that  tongue,  derived  from  thecolloquiat 
Latin,  and  ftill  further  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  German  fyntax,  is,  from  the 
peculiar  fituation  of  the  natives,  and  from  not  being  configned  to  writing  till  within  thefe 
laft  two  hundred  years,  little  changed  from  its  primitive  ftate  j  we  have  reafon  to  expeftr 
that  it  fhould  bear  evident  marks  of  affinity  to  thofe  dialeds^which  have  originated  from 
the  colloquial  Latin,  and; were  equally  modified  by  the  German  fyntax;  it  follows  alfo> 
that  the  refemblance  writ  be  greater  in  proportion  as  we  can  trace  earlier  and  ruder  fpeci- 
mens ;  this  analogy  is  confonant  to  experience. 

The  earlielt  language,  which  undoubtedly  draws  its  origin  from  the  colloquial  Latin*, 
is  the  ancient  Romanih,  called  Lingua  Romana,  the  mother  of  the  French. tongue.  It 
was  underftood  in  Italy,  in  the  Morea,  and  at  Conftantinople,  and  was  univerfally  dif- 
fufed  throughout  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
Planta  has  unqueftionably  proved  that  this  tongue  and  the  Romanih  of  the  Grifons.  are 
the  fame  language. 

We  cannot  expeft,  perhaps,  the  fame  evident  affinity  between  the  Roman fh  of  the 
Grifons  and  any  other  language  now  exifting  ;  but  in  comparing  it  with  the  Italian,  and 
particularly  fome  provincial  dialers  of  Italy,  the  Spanifh  *,  the  Patois  of  Provence*. 
Lariguedoc,  Gafcony,  and  Lorraine,  we  (hall  eafiiy  perceive,  that  they  originated  from, 
the  fame  ftoek,  with  the  difference  which  time,  a  variety  of  pronunciation,  and.the  mix- 
ture of  other  tongues,  muft  neceflarily  occafion  in  all  languages.     With  refpedfc  to  the 
Italian,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Romanih  lefs  refembles  the  pure  Tufcan  idiom  than 
the   provincial   dialects;    a  circumftance  eafily  accounted    for.      The  Tufcan   has 
been  gradually  purified  and  refined  until  it  has  undergone  a  confiderable  change  ;  and 
the  provincial  diale&s  being  lefs  committed  to  writing,  have  not  been  fubjeft  to  fuch. 
variation. 

To  thefe  languages  I  may  add  that  fpoken  by  the  Vaudois  inhabiting  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  of  which  Leger.  has. printed  fpecimens,  the  originals 
whereof  are  now  extant  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge  ;  alfo  the  Wallachian  tongue, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin,,  introduced  by  the  colony  of  Romans  eftablifhed  by 
Trajan  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  prefent  natives,  defendants  of  that  colony, . 
although  furrounded  by  people  fpeaking  the  Hungarian  and  Sclavonian,  talk  a  language 
in  which  evident  traces  of  the  original  Latin  are  ftill  preserved..   It  bears  a  general  re- 

^  *  In  comparing  it  with  the  Spanifh,  we  muft  exclude  thofe  words  which  have  a  ftrong  guttural  pronun- 
ciatlop,  and.  arc  evidently  derived  from  the  Arabic, . 

femblance- 
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femblance  to  the  Italian ;  and  Aporta,  who  pafled  fome  time  in  Hungary,  informed  tnet 
that,  allowing  for  the  variety  of  pronunciation,  he  comprehended  the  natives,  and  found 
in  their  expreffions  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  affinity  to  the  Romanfli. 

The  Romanfli  of  the  Grifons  is  divided  into  two  principal  dialects,  that  of  the  Grey 
League  and  the  Ladin  of  Engadina ;  for  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  feparately  the  Romanfli 
fpoken  in  the  valleys  of  Munfter  and  SurfeN 

The  two  dialefts  perfectly  agree  in  the  grammatical  arrangement,  but  differ  widely 
in  the  pronunciation  and  orthography :  of  the  two,  the  Ladin,  being  lefs  intermixed 
with  foreign  words,  is  the  pureft ;  the  Romanfh  of  the  Grey  League,  from  the 
number  of  German  colonies  blended  with  the  natives,  abounds  more  in  German  ex- 
preffions. 

The  Ladin  is  divided  into  the  two  idioms  of  Upper  and  Lower  Engadina  j  the  vo- 
cabulary of  both  is  the  fame,  with  a  fmall  variety  of  accent  *  and  pronuniation,  which 
arifes  chiefly  from  the  different  manner  of  articulating  the  vowels.  The  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Engadina  fpeak  with  a  broader  accent,  like  the  Dorians  among  the  Greeks ; 
while  thofe  of  Upper  Engadina,  like  the  lonians,  ufe  a  fofter  pronunciation.  Hence  is 
derived  a  variety  in  the  orthography  of  the  two  idioms ;  and  books,  although  perfectly 
underftood  by  both,  are  printed  fomewhat  different  in  the  two  diftrifts. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  reformation  among  the  Grifons,  the  Romanfli  was 
efteemed  fo  barbarous  %  jargon  as  to  be  thought  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  gramma- 
tical form  f.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  monks,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  keep  the  people 
in  the  grofleft  ignorance,  fhould  have  favoured  this  opinion ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  afto- 
nifhment,  that  the  mod  learned  among  the  native  laics,  and  fuch  intelligent  foreigners 
as  Tfchudiand  Stumpf  J,  fhould  have  fupported  a  notion  fo  contradi&ory  to  common 
fenfe.  For  although  it  is  an  evident  axiom,  that  all  living  tongues  may  be  reduced  to 
certain  principles,  and  configned  to  writing,  yet  the  barbarifm  of  the  Romanfli  was  fo 
univerfally  prevalent,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  write  it  before  the  fixteenth  century. 
The  perfon  to  whom  the  Grifons  owe  the  firfl  produftion  in  their  native  tongue,  was 
John  de  Travers ;  a  man  who,  blending  the  characters  of  the  foldier,  politician,  fcho- 
lar,  and  divine,  performed  the  mod  effential  fervices  to  his  country  j  by  his  valor  in 
arms,  by  his  fkill  in  negociation,  by  cultivating  and  protecting  letters,  and  by  favouring 
and  affifting  the  introdu&ion  of  the  reformed  religion. 

This  refpe&able  perfon,  of  a  noble  and  opulent  family  of  Zutz  in  Upper  Engadina, 
was  born  in  1483  :  before  the  eighth  year  of  his  age  he  was  fent  for  his  education  to 
Munich,  and  from  thence  into  Tranfylvania.  Being  there  feized  with  a  defire  of  tra- 
velling, he  remained  abfent  thirteen  years,  and  returned  to  Zutz  about  the  28th  year 

*  To  give  an  id  fiance  of  this  difference. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Engadina  pronounce  the  a  open  as  we  do  in  war,  while  thofe  of  Upper  Enga* 
jjadina  ufe  e  inftead  of  the  a. 

Star  Stser 

Judicar  Judicscr 

Armaint  Armxat 

Our  -  Or 

ChiaufTa  Chiofla. 

f  Aporta,  lib.  if.  p.  403. 

%  Rhetica  lingua  tarn  perplexa  ei  impedita  tff$  jtf  fcriii  ncqueal  ;.  wide  omnes  liter*  ah  antiquis  eonftSa,  Lattme 

fcripufunt,  et  quat  bodie  tat  ant,  Germamce /cribs  procurant.  See  Tfchudi  Alp.  Rhaet.  p.  9. — And,  as  Philip 

Galicius  ex p relics  htftifclf  in  his  preface  to  Camp^'s  Pfalter :  —  Farce  ch'ta  'lg  noat  languak  ma  nun  atsjitt 

ferity  ne  eir  crett  brick  cb'ells'poajfajcrievcr  infyn  avaunt  brick  Vicar  anns,  ch'ta  '/gfaimpcr  deng  da  ngyr  sun  hunur 

nummadhuom  Scr  Joan  Travers  da  §>uotz  baa  ell  impriim/critt  in  Ladin  la  noajfa  gucrra. 
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of  his  age.  Highly  diftinguifhed  *  for  integrity,  learning,  and  abilities,  he  acquired 
univerfal  efteem  and  was  raifed  to  every  honour  which  his  grateful  country  was  capable 
of  beftowing.  Indeed,  fuch  was  the  refpeft  generally  (hewn  to  bis  fuperior  talents, 
that  no  affair  of  moment  was  tranfacted  by  the  Republic  of  the  Grifons  in  which  he 
was  not  confulted.  His  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages,  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  the  politenefs  of  his  addrefs,  rendered  him  the  fitteftjnftrument  to  negociate 
with  foreign  powers ;  and  he  always  acquitted  himfelf  with  honour.  In  a  military  line 
he  greatly  fignaiifed  himfelf  as  commander  of  the  Grifon  forces  againft  James  of  Me- 
dicis,  for  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  his  perfonal  valour,  and  cautious  conduit ; 
and  by  laying  fiege  to  the  fortrefs  of  Muflbn  *,  he  brought  the  campaign  to  a  fpeedy 
and  faccefsful  iffue. 

He  was  greatly  inftrumental  in  forwarding  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation.  Al- 
though inclined  to  favour  the  new  dodrines,  yet  he  was  never  hurried  away  by  a  mif- 
guided  zeal.  Unwilling  to  renounce  the  religicm  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  with- 
out the  ftrongeft  convidion  of  its  fuperftitious  tendency,  he  ftudied  the  controverfy  be- 
tween the  two  feds,  and  weighed  the  arguments  on  both  fides  with  the  utmoft  delibera- 
tion ;  but  he  no  fooner  became  a  profelyte  to  the  reformed  opinions,  than  he  (hewed 
himfelf  as  zealous  in  promoting,  as  he  had  previoufly  been  circumfpett  in  adopting  them. 
Nor  did  he  only  favour  the  reformation  by  his  example  and  authority,  but  he  even  promul. 
gated  its  do&rines  As  few  natives  of  Engadina  were  qualified,  by  their  learning' and 
theological  knowledge,  to  preach  in  the  Ladin,  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  was 
confidently  retarded.  For  thefe  reafons  John  de  Travers,  who  had  critically  ftudied 
and  written  in  his  own  tongue,  condefcended  to  inftrud  the  people. '  Having  obtained 
the  permiffion  of  the  church,  he  afcended  the  pulpit  J,  and  explained  in  the  moflper- 
picuous  manner  the  Chriftian  do&rines.  His  diftinguifhed  abilities,  his  exalted  rank, 
his  venerable  age,  and  iris  amiable  character,  drew  from  all  quarters  a  numerous  au- 
dience ;  while  his  difcourfes,  delivered  with  a  noble  fimplicity  of  eloquence,  made  the 
deeped  impreflion,  and  never  failed  to  increafe  the  number  of  profelytes.  This  refpec- 
table  man  finifhed  his  career,  which  had  been  fo  ufeful  to  his  country,  and  fo  honourable 
to  himfelf,  in  1 560,  and  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  His  writings  in  the  Ladin, 
which  gave  rife  to  this  digreflion,  were,  a  poem  in  rhyme,  defcribing  the  war  of  Muf- 
fon ;  many  fermons ;  and  feveral  facred  dramas  in  verfe. 

The  example  of  committing  the  Ladin  to  writing  was  next  follpwed  by  Philip  Salutz 
called  Gallicius,  one  of  the  earlieft  reformers  among  the  Grifons;  who,  in  1534, 
tranflated  the  Lord's  praver,  the  Apoftle's  creed,  and  the  decalogue,  into  the  dialed 
of  Lower  Engadina,  and  not  long  afterwards,  fome  chapters  of  Genefis  from  the  He- 
brew, and  the  Athanafian  Creed  ;  which  were  diftributed  in  manufcript  among  the  na- 
tives. Huldric  Campbel  wrote  feveral  facred  dramas,  in  the  representation  of  which 
he  himfelf  affifted ;  and  alfo  turned  fome  of  the  pfalms  into  verfe. 

*  Ilk  quidem  anno  1 48  3  natusf  bis  Val$s  Tellin*  Gubernator,  Epifcopalis  AuU  Curator  %  plurimis  ad extents 
Principeslrgaticr.rbui  cfarus,  in  P atria  vero  omnibus  honoris  gradibus  naQus,  erudithney  dexteritate,  et  auQcritate 
units  in  R*tia  Jlorebat  i  ut  Rcipublic*  !umen>  Jidut>  et  dec  us  merito  habeatur.  Eo  virtutes  quia  mult  am  ipji  con* 
ciliavcrt.nt  foment,  nui'a  in  RepubUca  momenti  agebatur  caufa,  cujus  vel  arbiter  non  ejfet  vet  confitium  non  advoca- 
retur9  &c.     A  porta,  .torn.  i.  p.  229. 

f  Situated  near  the  Lake  of  Cotno,  not  far  from  Grave  dona. 

j  Stupuit  tunc  ordo  EvangeUcus%mfiupuit  tota  Rettia  ccntemplans  exhaium  inclitumque  Heroa,  inter  Retist  gentis 
opt'tmatesy  din  principem  habitum,  Jumrnts  etiam,  patris  honor il us,  debit*  virtutibus fremio  infignitum%  Jenio  nunc  con* 
Jc8am  Jvggtfluin  pubkxafacra  sde  conjeen/b,  populum  docere,  etatia  Ecclefiajtica  mania  ^  quandj  res  po/cebat9  ope- 
rant fuam  cum  ordinario  Minifiro  conjungendo,  et  laborem  partic'tpandoy  Jtmvmo  audientium  applauju  undique  ex  loci* 
circa  vicinit,  integrU  turtnii  ad  ejus  jernoncs  auditndot  confl*cnSih$t9  «ftfr,    Aporta,  torn,  u,  p.  239. 

But 
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But  thefe  compofitions,  being  only  in  manufcript,  were  too  fcarce  for  general  ufe ; 
and  Tutfchet  of  Samada,  more  known  by  the  name  of  Biveronius,  was  the  firft  who 
ventured  to  publilh  in  his  native  tongue.  That  celebrated  reformer,  finding,  from 
experience,  that  the  want  of  religious  books  in  the  colloquial  language  was  a  great  ob- 
ftru&ion  to  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  printed  at  Pufchiavo,  in  1560,  a  fmall 
work  *,  which  contained  an  alphabet,  the  Lord's  prayer  the.  Apoftles'  creed,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  feveral  occafional  prayers.  This  little  publication,  being  well 
received,  was  followed  by  a  work  of  the  greateft  importance,  a  tranflation  of  the  New 
Teftament  t* 

In  1562,  Huldric  Campel  printed  a  poetical  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms  J  of  David,  and 
other  hymns,  for  the  ufe  of  the  reformed  churches ;  this  publication  afforded  a  ftriking 
proof  of  the  author's  genius,  who  was  able  to  give  fo  much  harmony  of  metre  and  va- 
riety of  rhymes  to  the  language  in  fo  rude  a  date.  Beiides  the  benefits  which  this 
pfalter  produced  in  a  religious  light,  it  was  alfo  ferviceable  in  a  literary  view  ;  as  it  con- 
tributed to  diffufe  a  tafte  for  poetical  compofition  among  his  countrymen,  and  convinced 
■them  that  divine  truths  might  be  inculcated  in  a  pleafing  diftion. 

vAporta,  in  his  excellent  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  among  the  Grifons,  fays  that  the 
language  of  Biveronius  is  (like  infant  dialefts)  rude  and  unpolifhed,  both  as  to  the  mode 
of  expreflion  and  orthography,  and  is  fcarcely  underftood  at  present  j  that  Campel 
greatly  refined  it,  and  endeavoured  as  much  as  poffible  to  reduce  the  words  and  ortho- 
graphy to  a  fimilarity  with  the  Latin,  which  was  the  mother  tongue.  Hence  we 
may  obferve,  that  the  publications  of  Biveronius  afford  the  nioft  curious  fpecimen 
of  the  Ladin,  as  it  exifted  in  its  mod  ancient  ftate,  when  it  was  chiefly  a  colloquial 
language.    ' 

The  poflibility  of  writing  and  printing  the  Ladin  was  no  fooner  proved  by  fuch  autho- 
rities, than  the  prefs  teemed  with  productions  calculated  to  diffeminate  the  reformed 
•opinions.  Thefe  publications,  however,  (not  excepting  even  the  performance  of  Cam- 
pel)  as  well  as  all  which  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  and  jn  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  are  now  obfolete,  and,  without  a  gloffary,  almoft  unintelligible  to  the  natives 
tbemfelves,  who  have  not  made  them  their  particular  ftudy. 

No  verfion  of  the  whole  Bible  was  publifhed  in  the  Ladin  before  the  year  1679 ;  it 
was  printed  at  Scuol  in  the  dialed  of  Lower  Engadina ;  and  republifhed  with  various 
-explanations  and  a  new  index,  in  1743.  Befides  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament 
by  Biveronius,  which  is  obfolete,  a  new  §  ver/ion  was  printed  1 640  in  the  dialed  of 
Upper  Engadina,  and  is  in  common  ufe.  But  the  natives  of  this  diftrift  have  no 
other  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament  than  that  of  Lower  Engadina. 

As  it  would  be  uninterefting  to  fend  you  a  dry  catalogue  of  the  feveral  publications 
'in  the  Ladin,  I  fhall  therefore  only  remark  in  general  that  except  a  hiftory  ||  of  the 
•Grifons  compiled  from  various  authors  by  Aporta,  the  books  in  this  tongue  folely  treat 
of  religious  fubje&s.     Some  of  our  theological  tra&s,  particularly  thofe  written  by  our 

*  I  poflefa  a  ropy  of  this  fcarce  work,  reprinted  at  Zunc  1621,  but  without  the  title  page.  At  my 
Ttqueft  the  learned  Aporta  favoured  me  with  an  accurate  catalogue  of  all  the  books  printed  in  the  Romania 
•of  Engadina  and  of  the  Grey  League,  accompanied  with  many  critical  remarks,  which  I  have  made  ufe  of 
in  this  letter. 

I  once  propofed  to  print  this  catalogue,  which  gives  the  titles -of  82  books  printed  in  the  Ladin,  and  26 
in  the  Roman fh  of  the  Grey  League ;  but  relinquiflied  ic  becaufe  it  would  have  fwelled  this  work  too  much, 
and  would  be  uninterefting  to  the  generality  of  readers;  I  fhall  therefore  only  infert,  in  the  Appendix,  the 
titles  of  the  Bibles,  and  of  the  books  printed  in  the  Sixteenth  century,  together  with  a  vocabulary  of  the 
language. 

J  No  1.  JNoj.  J  No  6.  BNo7\ 
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divines  of  the  laft  century,  are  tranflated  into  their  language ;  of  thefe  I  obferved, 
among  the  lift  of  books  in  my  pofTeffion,  Bay  ley's  Prattice  of  Piety,  and  Baxter  on 
Vows. 

The  Romanfh  of  the  Grey  League  remains  to  be  confidered.  The  earlieft  pub- 
lication  in  this  dialed  is  a  catechifm,  tranilated  from  the  German  by  Daniel  Bo- 
niface, paftor  of  Furftenan,  and  printed  in  160 1.  It  was  foon  followed  by  a  metrical 
verfion  of  feveral  pfalms,  accompanied  with  other  hymns,  publifhed  at  Coire  in 
1611. 

The  author  of  this  ufeful  pfalter  was  Stephen  Gabriel,  a  native  of  Vettan,  in 
Lower  Engadina,  and  paftor  of  Hants  j  he  was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion  expofed  him  to  the  fury  of  the  Catholics,  who, 
in  1620,  plundered  his  houfe,  burnt  his  library,  and  hung  him  in  effigy.  Gabriel 
having  efcaped  to  Zuric,  drew  up,  during  his  retirement,  an  account  of  the  contro- 
verfy,  between  the  Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics,  which  in  thofe  turbulent  times 
nearly  excited  a  civil  war  among  the  Grifons.  This  polemic-  treatife,  written  in  the 
Romanfh,  was  printed  at  Zuric  in  1625,  and  anfwered  in  1630  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
prieft  in  the  fame  tongue ;  a  work  which  is  probably  the  firft  production  printed  by  the 
Catholics  in  the  Romanfh.  Upon  the  ceffation  of  the  civil  commotions  Gabriel  returned 
to  Hants,  where  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquillity. 

Stephen  was  fucceeded  in  his  preferment  and  literary  purfuits  by  his  fon  Lucius  Ga- 
briel, who,  in  1648,  gave  a  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament,  a  work  much  wanted; 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grey  League  were  moflly  ignorant  of  any  but  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  could  with  difficulty  comprehend  the  tranflation  in  the  dialeft  of  Engadina. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  thisveriion,  which  was  printed  only  forty-eight  years  after  the 
Romanfh  of  the  Grey  League  became  a  written  language,  fhould  (till  continue  in  ufe ; 
a  proof  either  that  the  language  has  not  received  the  fame  degree  of  refinement  as  the 
Ladin,  or  that  the  firft  perfons  who  wrote  in  this  idiom  took  great  pains  to  fettle  the  or- 
thography, and  arrange  the  grammatical  conftruftion. 

The  lift  of  books  publifhed  in  this  dialeft  are  for  the  moft  part,  far  inferior,  both  as 
to  number  and  merit,  to  thofe  written  in  the  Ladin ;  for,  excepting  the  two  Gabriels, 
the  Grey  League  has  furnifhed  few  men  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  fuperior 
learning. 

A  complete  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was  not  given  before  the  year  1718;  it  was 
publifhed  at  Coire,  at  the  expence  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Grey  League,  and  dedicated  by 
the  printer  to  George  the  Firft,  who  fent  in  return  a  prefent  of  fifty  guineas.  This 
fura  being  delivered  to  the  printer,  and  claimed  by  him  as  his  own  property,  occafioned 
a  law-fuit  between  him  and  the  editors :  the  latter,  however,  although  in  equity  they  had 
the  fole  right,  were  never  able  to  obtain  any  part  of  the  donation. 
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LETTER  XCL-— from  david  pennant  esq.  to  the  autthoiu 

On  the  Italian  Bailliages  of  Switzerland. — Journey  from  the  Top  of  the  St.  Got  bard  to 
Milan. — The  Levantine  Valley.— Bellinzone. — Locarno* — Town  and  Lake  of  Lugano. 
— Lago  Maggiore.—Boromean  I/Iands* 

SIR, 

LITTLE  is  wanting  to  complete  your  defcription  of  Switzerland  and  its  dependencies  ) 
that  chafm  I  now  endeavour  to  fill  up.  Youth  and  inexperience  muft  ferve  as  excufes 
for  errors  and  omiffions.  Happy  if  this  hafty  (ketch  may  excite  the  curiofity  of  your- 
felf,  or  any  other  traveller  equally  intelligent,  whofe  observations  may  amufe  and  in- 
ftruft  mankind.  The  route  which  I  here  attempt  to  defcribe,  is  conne&ed  with  your 
work ;  a  route  which  would  afford  fatisfa&ion  to  the  curious  of  all  nations  who  take 
you  as  their  guide.  • 

The  higheft  parts  of  the  principal  Alpine  pafles  are  chiefly  occupied  by  a  fmall  plain 
or  bafon ;  as  the  St.  Bernard,  the  Gemmi,  the  Splugen,  and  the  St.  Gothard.  From 
the  fummit  of  the  St.  Gothard  I  commenced  my  route  on  the  2d  of  Auguft  1786.  I 
followed  the  courfe  of  the  Tefino,  which  you  mention  in  your  letters ;  it  pafles  by  the 
Capuchin  convent,  and  is  foon  after  joined  by  two  other  rills  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains. /Near  this  fpot  the  Levantine  valley  begins,  and  Switzerland,  properly  fo 
called,  may  be  faid  to  terminate.  The  defcenl  on  the  fide  of  Italy  is  much  fteeper,  the 
views  more  favage  and  pi&urefque,  than  in  the  afcent  from  Urferen,  and  the  road  is 
condu&ed  with  equal  ikill.  The  majeftic  fcenery  is  heightened  by  the  Tefino  tumbling 
in  an  almoft  uninterrupted  cataraft ;  fometimes  pent  up  in  a  narrow  channel,  or  piercing 
its  way  through  the  remains  of  avalanches  ftill  unmelted,  though  fully  expofed  to  the 
rays  of  a  meridian  fun.  Thefe  enormous  mafles  obftrutt  the  road ;  and  workmen  are 
continually  employed  in  promoting  their  diflblution ;  as  the  aggregate  of  unmelted 
fnows,  for  a  few  fummers,  would  bar  all  communication  between  Switzerland  and  Italy : 
with  fuch  difficulty  are  the  few  pafles  kept  open ! 

After  defcending  rapidly  for  three  miles  through  this  fcene  of  diflblation,  bounded 
on  all  fides  by  precipices,  or  impending  rocks,  the  river  foaming  over  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, the  ruins  of  the  furrounding  mountains  j  we  crofled  the  Ponte  Tremolo,  or  trem- 
bling bridge ;  where  the  view  enlarged,  and  extended  over  a  verdant  valley  fprinkied 
with  numerous  houfesJ// 

Airolo,  the  firft  fmall  burgh,  (lands  at  the  bottom  of  the  fteep  defcent ;  to  the  right 
is  the  paffage  over  mount  Grias  to  Munfter  in  the  Upper  Vallais,  practicable  only  from 
the  middle  of*  July  to  O&ober,  when  three  hundred  horfes  transport  weekly  the  cheefe 
from  the  various  parts  of  Switzerland. 

At  Dacio  we  found  comfortable  accommodations ;  that  village  confifts  only  of  a  few 
houfes  feated  at  the  entrance  of  a  pafs,  capable  of  bang  defended  with  eafe  againft  the 
whole  force  of  Italy.  A  wall  and  gate  is  added  to  its  natural  ftrength  ;  but  their  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  to  prevent  contraband  trade,  and  to  exaft  a  fmall  toll  for  the  merchandife 
which  pafles  that  way.  For  half  a  league  is  a  fucceflion  of  ftriking  and  romantic 
fcenery ;  the  perpendicular  rocks  fcarcely  affording  room  for  the  fteep  road,  and  trans- 
parent waters  of  the  Tefino,  which,  thundering  over  the  vaft  fragments,  rifes  in  a  white 
foam,  and  fubtle  mift,  vifible  only  from  refra&ing  the  rays  of  the  fun.  We  crofled  the 
torrent,  in  that  fhort  fpace,  over  three  bridges  thrown  from  rock  to  rock,  whofe  fpan 

and 
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and  boldnefs  of  execution  might  vie  with  the  boafted,  becaufe  better  known,  Devil's 
Bridge. 

Faido  is  the  refidence  of  the  bailif,  nominated  by  the  canton  of  Uri.  He  remains  in 
office  four  years,  and  his  power  is  almoft  unlimited.  Unfortunate  infurre&ions  in  1 7 1 2, 
and  in  1755,  have  been  attended  with  the  lofs  of  the  few  remaining  privileges  to  a  peo- 
ple who  ftruggled  for  liberty  againft  democratic  oppreflion  *. 

Giornico,  called  by  the  Germans  Irnis,  is  famous  for  the  viftory  which  600  Swifs 
gained,  in  1478,  over  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  amounting  to  15*000  men  ; 
a  vidory  which  infured  to  the  Swifs  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace.  In  this 
neighbourhood  we  firft  perceived  the  effe&s  of  a  fouthern  fun,  and  a  leffer  elevation 
above  the  fea,  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  vineyards,  and  the  walnut  and  chefnut- 
trees  of  a  very  large  fize }  the  girth  of  feveral  among  the  latter  was  not  lefs  than  thirty 
feet.    AtPolegio,  this  bail liage  ends. 

The  Levantine  Valley,  or  Valle  Leventina>  is  fuppofed  to  retain,  by  its  name,  traces 
of  the  Lepontiiy  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  furrounding  regions.  Its  length  from 
the  fummit  of  the  paffage  on  the  St.  Gothard,  is  about  eight  leagues ;  the  breadth  very 
inconfiderable.  The  lower  part  is  extremely  populous,  rich  in  pafturage,  and  produces 
much  hemp  and  flax.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  lofty  mountains,  its  climate  muft 
be  variable,  aAd  liable  to  frequent  rains.  To  prevent  thefe  rains  from  damaging  their 
crops,  the  inhabitants  fufpend  and  dry  the  corn  and  grafs  on  bars  fupported  by  two 
high  poles  about  fifteen  feet  afunder.  The  houfes  are  entirely  of  wood,  and  have  ex- 
ternally the  appearance  of  Swifs  cottages ;  but  a  negleft  of  cleanlinefs  proves  the  vici- 
nity and  greater  fimilarity  to  the  Italians.  The  Tefino  is  here  joined  by  the  Bromio,  a 
torrent  which  takes  its  rife  in  mount  Uccello,  or  the  Vogeifberg,  near  Splugen ;  a 
bridgeover  it  is  the  boundary  of  the  twobailliages  of  the  valleys  Levantine  and  Polefe,  and 
leads  into  that  of  Riviera.  The  valley  now  becomes  perfectly  flat,  and.of  courfe  fubjeft 
to  violent  inundations ;  the  few  villages  are  fcattered  on  the  fides  of  the  deep  moun- 
tains ;  below  all  is  defolate.  Ofibgna,  the  refidence  of  the  bailif,  confiflsonly  of  a  few 
houfes.  The  country  foon  improved ;  the  ground  rofe  gently  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  when  we  came  in  fight  of  the  beautiful  town  of  Bellinzone,  fituated  in  a  delight- 
fill  plain,  encircled  with  ancient  walls  and  battlements  in  good  repair ;  to  the  right  rife 
Jnajeftically  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle ;  to  the  left,  feparately  embofomed  in  trees, 
are  the  caftles  of  the  bailifs  of  the  three  regent  cantons,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Under- 
walden. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Swifs,  at  peace  with  the  Hbufe  of 
Auftria,  feem  firft  to  have  been  flimulated  with  the  ambition  of  extending  their  domi- 
nions towards  the  fouth.  In  1410,  the  'whole  Helvetic  body,  excepting  the  canton  of 
Bern,  pafled  their  natural  barriers,  plundered  the  town  of  Domo  d'Ofcella,  and  the 
adjacent  country,  and  returned  laden  with  fpoil  to  pafs  the  winter  in  their  humble  cot- 
tages. Elated  by  fuccefs,  the  enfuing  fummer  faw  them  again  defcend  into  the  plains 
of  Italy,  and  ravage  the  duchy  of  Milan,  then  fubjeft  to  the  Vifcontis j  they  again  re- 
tired, but  without  attempting  to  make  a  fettlement.  Bent  on  thefe  enterprifes,  we  are 
not  furprifed,  that,  in  1422,  the  three  original  cantons  purchafed  the  town  of  Bellin- 
zone from  its  owners  the  counts  of  Sax ;  or  that  Philip  Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  ex- 
erted himfelf  to  prevent  from  falling  into  their  hands  a  town  fo  important,  from  its  fitua- 
tion  and  natural  ftrength,  to  check  their  inroads,  and  cover  his  dominions.  Having 
therefore  taken  poffeffion  of  it  by  force  of  arms,  a  body  of  8000  Swifs  pafled  the  Alps. 

•  The  Levantine  Valley  was  included  in  the  canton  and  department  of  Bellinzooe. 
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The  forces  of  both  nations  met ;  the  Italians  were  led  on  by  Carmagnola  ;  a  bloody 
battle  enfued,  of  which  both  fides  claimed  the  vi&ory  ;  the  Swifs  retired  with  a  ftand* 
ard  taken  from  the  enemy,  who  remained  mafters  of  the  town. 

Excepting  fome  i&roa<fc,  nothing  of  importance  was  again  tranfa&ed  to  the  fouth 
till  the  year  1466,  when  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  the  new  duke  of  Milan,  formed  ah 
alliance  with  his  tranfalpine  neighbours  :  the  firft  article  was  the  ceflion  of  the  Levan- 
tine Valley  to  the  canton  of  Uri,  for  which  he  was  annually  to  receive  three  hawks  and 
a  crofs-bow.  Yet  ten  years  after,  when  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy  threatened  the 
total  deftru&ion  of  the  republic  by  his  powerful  invafions,  the  treacherous  duke  of 
Milan  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  his  affiftance,  who  were  intercepted  in  the  Vailais,  and 
worded.  On  the  defeat  and  death  of  Charles  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  they  again  re- 
folved  to  make  an  attempt  on  Bellinzone ;  but  as  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  to 
undertake  the  fiege,  a  body  of  600  Swifs  refolved  to  winter  at  Giornico*  The  duke 
collected  an  army  of  1 5,000  men,  and  attacked  them  in  their  entrenchments,  but  was 
repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  1400  of  his  beft  troops.  The  mountaineers  were  enriched 
with  the  fpoils ;  but  no  regular  attack  was  made  on  the  objsft  of  their  invafion. 

Prom  this  period  the  wars  in  which  the  Swifs  engaged  no  ways  concerned  them* 
felves ;  they  facrificed  their  blood  in  foreign  quarrels,  and  the  contending  parties  made 
ufe  of  their  fuperior  valour  to  attempt  or  eftabliih  conquefts  in  Italy.9  In  1500  the 
three  cantons  obtained  what  they  had  fo  long  contended  for :  the  inhabitants  of  Bellin- 
zone, vexed  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  Milanefe,  voluntarily  furrendered  to  them. 
The  French,  when  they  had  conquered  the  duchy,  in  vain  reclaimed  it ;  the  Swifs  re* 
tained  pofleffion ;  and  the  feven  Italian  bailliages  were  formally  ceded  to  them  by  Maxi- 
milian Sforza,  in  gratitude  for  their  having  reinftated  him  in  the  ducal  feat.  Courted 
or  feared  by  all  parties,  thofe  valuable  territories  were  Confirmed  to  them  by  the  French, 
and  finally  by  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  bailif  remains  in  office  two  years ;  he  is  nominated  reciprocally  by  the  three 
cantons,  and  is  generally  removed  from  Riviera  the  pooreft,  to  Bellinzone  •  the  raofl 
lucrative  of  the  three  governments.  An  appeal  lies  from  his  decifion  to  the  fyndicate, 
and  from  that  court  to  the  three  cantons :  in  ecclefiafticai  affairs,  the  inhabitants  are 
cognizable  to  the  bifhop  of  Como,  excepting  three  pariQies.  Mod  of  the  natives  un- 
derftand  Italian,  but  the  language  is  a  corrupt  German, 

The  interior  of  Bellinzone  by  no  means  correfponds  with  its  external  beauty  and  fxtu* 
ation ;  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  ill  built.  We  continued  our  journey 
fouth  on  the  banks  of  the  Tefino,  which  we  crofled  in  a  bad  ferry :'  that  river  is  here  in- 
creafed  to  a  confiderable  fize,  by  the  numerous  additions  it  has  received  in  its  courfe, 
particularly  from  the  Mufa,  a  torrent  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  St.  Bernardin,  and  flow- 
ing down  the-Val  Mafox,  forms  a  jun&ion  above  Bellinzone.  The  valley  is  level,  and 
laid  wafte  by  numerous  torrents ;  the  road  runs  along  the  fides  of  the  hills  through 
continued  vineyards*  We  proceeded  at  the  foot  of  the  weftern  chain  of  hills ;  a  Gmi- 
lar  ridge  bounds  the  view  to  the  eaft,  both  clothed  to  their  fummits  with  woods  of  chef- 
nut  and  walnut  trees,  half  concealing  frequent  fpires  and  numerous  hamlets.  .Before  us 
the  view  extended  to  a  part  of  the  Milanefe,  over  the  lake  of  Locarno,  or  Lago  Mag* 
giore.  Having  reached  its  north  weftern  extremity,  we  coafted  its  banks  for  two  or 
three  miles ;  and  arrived  at  the  town  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

*  Thcfe  three  bailliages  are  in  the  new  divifion  consolidated  into  the  canton  or  department  of  Bel* 
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Locarno  contains  about  1500  inhabitants.  Part  of  the  town  is  built  on  piazzas  in 
form  of  a  crefcent  with  two  wings ;  in  front  is  a  row  of  trees,  and  the  public  walk : 
the  old  part  of  the  town  is  dirty,  and  the  ftreets  narrow.  It  contains  three  convents, 
and  a  fmall  Francifcan  monaftery,  perched  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  valley,  and  com- 
manding a  fuperb  view  of  the  lake  and  its  magnificent  boundaries.  The  canopy,  in 
the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  for  its  beautiful  execution ;  it  is 
of  ftraw-work,  and  almoft  rivals  velvet  and  gold  fringe. 

Of  the  four  tranfalpine  bailliages  which  belong  to  the  twelve  cantons,  Lugano  holds 
the  principal  rank,  Locarno  *  the  fecond.  The  governor,  or  commiffary  as  he  is  called, 
is  fent  in  fucceflion  by  all  the  cantons  except  Appenzel ;  he  remains  in  office  two  years  j 
in  criminal  affairs  his;  decifion  is  abfolute ;  in  civil,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  annual  fyndi- 
cate  from  the  regent  cantons,  and  from  thence  to  the  Helvetic  body  affembled  at  the 
diet.  The  emoluments  of  this  poft  are  not  great ;  but  the  profits  unfortunately  depend 
too  much  on  the  virtue  of  the  man,  as  they  arife  principally  from  fines  exadted  for  cri- 
minal offences.  The  people  enjoy  fome  privileges,  and  hold  an  annual  aflembly  in  the 
month  of  January,  in  which  they  ele&  twenty  counfellors ;  twelve  out  of  the  town, 
three  from  Afcona,  the  remainder  from  the  country  at  large.  Thefe  counfellors  have 
the  charge  of  watching  over  the  interefts  of  the  republic,  as  far  as  does  not  interfere 
with  the  fuperior  powers,  of  fettling  the  public  expences,  and  of  railing  the  fupplies 
paid  to  the  governor.  Thefe  bailliages  do  not  produce  corn  fufficient  for  their  domeftic 
confumption  ;  that  grain  is  furnifhed  by  treaty  from  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  is  weekly 
imported  from  Livino,  a  village  on  the  oppofite  fhore.  The  chief  food  of  the  peafants 
is  a  cake  made  with  maize  and  millet ;  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  well 
fupplied  with  fifli. 

The  fifheries  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of  hands,  although  they  are  in  fome 
degree  fubjeft  to  monopolies.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  from  200  to  250  lb. 
weight  are  taken  in  a  day :  trout  of  40  lb.  and  perch  of  9  lb.  are  found  in  the  lake. 

In  1555,  the  do&rines  of  the  reformation  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  thefe 
parts :  but  the  Catholic  cantons,  at  the  general  diet,  obtained  an  edid,  that  thofe  who 
refufed  to  return  to  the  ancient  faith  fhould  quit  the  town  and  province.  Numbers, 
thus  driven  from  their  native  country,  were  received  with  open  arms  by  the  canton  of 
Zuric,  which  was  benefited  by  their  induftry,  and  owes  to  them  the  introduction  of  the 
filk  manufactures. 

Locarno  was  once  fuuated  on  the  lake,  and  had  a  port  capable  of  receiving  large 
barks :  at  prefent  it  (lands  at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  a  circumftance  owing 
to- the  accumulation  of  fand  brought  down  by  the  torrent  Maggia. 

The  little  voyage  from  hence  to  Magadino  is  delightful :  we  crofted  the  upper  part 
of  the  lake  in  an  hour ;  the  banks  of  this  noble  piece  of  water  rife  boldly,  and  are  well 
wooded ;  Locarno  forms  a  fine  objeft,  to  the  fouth  is  the  opening  into  the  Val  Maggia, 
terminated  by  mountains  covered  with  eternal  fnow.  The  fpot  where  we  landed  con- 
fifts  only  of  a  few  fcatteral  houfes,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  merchandife,  which 
is  put  on  fhore  and  fent  on  horfes  to  Bellinzone.  Old  Magadino  is  more  inland,  and 
owed  its  origin  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  the  retiring  of  which  has  caufed  its  ruin. 
From  thence  the  road  winds  up  the  fteep  fides  of  the  mountain  Cenero,  through  woods 
of  walnut  and  chefnut  trees,  interfperfed  with  oak  and  holly ;  on  the  fummit  of  the  paf- 
fage  is  a  fmall  oval  plain,  the  boundary  of  the  bailliages  of  Locarno  and  Lugano.     Our 

*  Thefe  two  bailliages  of  Lugano  and  Locarno,  together  with  thofe  of  Val  Maggio,  Mendricio,  and 
JJalerna,  are  formed  into  the  canton  or  department  of  Luganow 
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defcent  lay  between  the  hills,  through  luxuriant  and  verdant  vallies,  peopled  with  nu- 
merous villages,  and  rich  in  every  production.  The  vines,  laden  with  fruit,  are  con- 
duced in  elegant  feftoons  from  tree  to  tree ;  a  conftant  variety  of  fccnery,  foftened  by 
the  glow  of  a  Yetting  fun,  and  next  filvered  by  the  moon  glimmering  on  the  diftant  lake, 
heightened  the  charms  of  our  journey  through  this  Elyfian  country. 

The  fituation  of  Lugano  is  (delightful ;  it  is  built  round  the  curve  of  a  bay,  and  backed 
by  a  fine  fucceffion  of  hills,  riling  in  gentle  f wells  to  a  confiderable  height :  in  front,  a 
bold  mountain  clothed  with  foreft  projects  into  the  lake,  of  which  a  noble  branch  extends 
to  its  right  and  left.  To  that  fpot  boats  of  every  fize  are  continually  pafling  and  repair- 
ing, its  bafe  being  perforated  with  eantine9  or  caverns,  to  which  the  inhabitants  fend 
their  meat,  and  all  forts  of  provifion,  where  it  is  kept  untainted  for  feven  or  eight  days, 
and  the  wine  preferved  with  a  delicious  coolnefs.  Enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  fouth- 
ern  climate,  it  has  few  of  its  inconveniences :  the  heats  are  moderated  by  the  furround- 
ing  hills  and  the  cool  breezes  from  the  lake.  It  is  no  lefs  (heltered  from  the  Alpine 
blafls,  which,  chilled  by  the  neighbouring  fnows,  would  otherwife  defcend  with  vio- 
lence, and  deflroy  the  temperature  of  this  equal  climate.  Olive,  almonds,  and  all  the 
fouthern  fruits,  ripen  here  to  perfection. 

Lugano  is  the  emporium  of  the  greater  part  of  the  merchandife  which  paffes  from 
Italy  over  the  St.  Gothard,  or  the  Bernardin.  At  the  end  of  autumn,  the  Swifs  moun- 
taineers bring  down  numerous  herds  of  cattle  for  fale,  and  return  with  Iris  bulky  com- 
modities. The  town  contains  about  8000  inhabitants ;  moil  of  the  houfes  are  built  of 
tuf-ftone ;  the  refidence  of  the  capitano,  or  governor,  is  a  low  building ;  on  the  walls 
are  the  arms  of  the  twelve  regent  cantons.  On  an  eminence  above  the  town  (lands 
the  principal  church,  remarkable  only  for  the  beautiful  carving  in  (lone  round  the 
doors,  and  rofe  window,  and  for  the  delicious  profpeft  from  its  terrace.  In  the  cloifterg 
of  the  Recollets  is  a  capital  pi£ture,  attributed  to  Luvino  :  their  church  is  handfome, 
and  the  Ikreen  is  ornamented  with  the  painting  of  the  Paffion,  by  the  fame  mailer. 
The  palace  of  the  marquis  de  Riva  contains  a  few  good  pittures. 

We  then  embarked  upon  the  lake  of  Lugano  *,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  from  two  to  four  in  breadth :  its  form  is  irregular,  and  bending  into  con- 
tinued finuofities.  The  town  is  a  fine  object,  backed  by  the  amphitheatre  of  hills ;  the 
banks  on  each  fide  are  bordered  with  a  fucceffion  of  gardens  and  villas.  After  vifiting 
the  noble  branch  pointing  northward,  we  croffed  to  the  Cantine,  and  continued  our 
voyage  under  the  precipitous  rocks,  whofe  bafes  are  loft  in  the  depths  of  the  lake.  We 
landed  .  at  Porto,  a  fmall  village  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  fituated  at  its  fouthern  ex- 
tremity. 

From  this  point  an  arm  of  the  lake  bends  northward,  and  discharges  itfelf  into  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  by  means  of  the  river  Trifa.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  imagine  a  more 
perfed  or  greater  variety  of  beauties  than  this  noble  piece  of  water  affords ;  the  vaft 
overhanging  woods,  the  bold  precipices,  the  tranfparency  of  the  water,  unite  to  form 
a  fcenery  in  the  higheft  degree  luxuriant. 

From  Porto  the  traveller  may  obferve,  with  fatisfa&ion  mingled  with  compaffion, 
the  ftrong  contrail  of  a  free  and  arbitrary  government :  the  borders  of  the  lake  fubjeft 
to  Switzerland  ftudded  with  a  fucceffion  of  villages,  houfes,  and  gardens  j  this  part  of 
the  Milanefe  defolate,  and  almoft  unpeopled. 

*  The  lake  of  Lugano  is  about  190  feet  perpendicular  higher  than  the  lake  of  Como,  and  Lago  Mag- 
giore. The  two  lad-mentioned  lakes  are  of  the  fame  IcYel,  and  about  240  feet  higher  than  the  dtj  of 
Milan.    Jftri  Storia  di  Milan,  p.  5.    Alb*  Frifi  Da  Canali  Navig*  &  Lwbardi*,  4to.  p,  465, 
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